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The committee met at 8:05 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TREASURY, ECONOMICS AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Peterson: It is my understanding that 
we have 20 hours, and my own suggestion 
would be that in the interest of fairness we 
divide this up now in some reasonable way 
—which I think could be done. Maybe eight, 
eight and four—four to the government and 
eight to each of the two opposition parties. 
Would that be fair? 

An hon. member: Youre so generous. 


Mr. Peterson: Oh, I think that’s quite fair 
in the circumstances. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Are you gentlemen 
making ‘a motion? 

Mr. Peterson: No, I’m not making a motion, 
Mr. Chairman, I’m just trying to reach some 
kind of general agreement in the interest of 
fairness, because I know the propensity of 
some of my associates to— 


‘Mr. Acting Chairman: Murray, you're the 
chairman. I’m just subbing for you. 


An hon. member: That’s the shortest ses- 
sion you ever had as a chairman, Paul. 


Mr. Blundy: Sure is. 


Mr. Cssidy: David Peterson was suggest- 
ing some informal agreement about splitting 
up the time, and we’re prepared to go on 
with that, bearing in mind that the time said 
to be the opposition’s time includes the reply 
from the minister, which will probably take 
up at least half of each of those eight-hour 
periods. It’s not a matter of counting every 
word by the minister in government time. I 
am prepared to say that that should be a kind 
of guideline, and I hope that people try and 
respect that. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Sir, is it clear that the 
minister's comments are not taking up this 
party’s time? 

Mr. Cassidy: No, when you speak of eight 
hours, that means that replies to Mr. Peterson, 
for example, would be taken as being part of 
overall time being taken by the Liberal 


Party. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1977 


Mr. Hodgson: Why do you have to change 
the procedure? Why don’t you carry on the 
way you have in the past? It has worked very 
well. 

Mr. Peterson: The past has not served us 
very well for the last 34 years. 


Mr. Hodgson: I don’t know what you are 
complaining about. I was in one committee 
that talked for a heck of a long time. It’s not 
your time. 


Mr. Cassidy: I think it’s just that certain 
members have not been particularly co-opera- 
tive and it has taken up very long periods of 
time. Time is short and must be respected; 
all members of the House need a fair crack 
at estimates. That’s the reason for raising it 
now. 


‘Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, perhaps we 
could hear the comments from the Treasurer 
(Mr. McKeough) and from the spokesmen 
of the two opposition parties, and then we 
can talk about the division of the remaining 
time, if any. 


Mr. Chairman: I think that’s a good sug- 
gestion. I’m just wondering—you have me at 
a bit of a disadvantage—I don’t know what 
went on before. You realize that this com- 
mittee has 20 hours to discuss these estimates 
and we have in total on the committee 64 
hours in which to discuss TEIGA, Govern- 
ment Services, Revenue, Management Board, 
Assembly and Auditor. It’s proposed by the 
panel of chairmen that this committee sit on 
Monday evening, Tuesday evening and all 
day Wednesday. Now, if we did that two 
and a half hours on Monday evening, two 
and a half hours on Tuesday evening and 
from 10 to 12 on Wednesday and 1 to 4 on 
Wednesday afternoon, that would give us 10 
hours a week. We would be six and a half 
weeks dealing with estimates alone on this 
committee. On top of that we have some 
bills that would be referred to the committee 
from time to time. 

So, first of all, does that meet with the 
concurrence of the committee? Do we sit on 
those days and during those hours? Or what 
is the wish of the committee in that respect? 
It was an ‘agreement reached by the House 
leaders but having said that, they did indicate 
that the committee has the responsibility in 
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the final analysis for running its own show, 
so to speak. So, if that is agreed on the part 
of the committee then we can go forward on 
that basis. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is it agreed that if the minis- 
ter is not available the committee will not 
sitP I don’t want to see us put in the position 
of having to handle estimates without a 
minister present. 


Mr. Chairman: I think that can be worked 
out. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would assume that given 
the possibilities of scheduling, the ministers 
are making a point of ensuring that their 
schedules fit in with the committee rather 
than vice versa. 


Mr. Chairman: That was my understand- 
ing. The ministers are aware of the schedul- 
ing, and my understanding was that minis- 
ters generally were going to make every at- 
tempt to be here when their estimates were 
being discussed. Do we have the matter of 
allocation of time sorted out? Presumably 
it will be divided equally among the oppo- 
sition parties, as closely as we can determine. 

Mr. Peterson: The government has four 
hours. I assume some government members 
want to be in, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Eight, 
four. Is that itP 


Mr. McCaffrey: It makes sense. I know 
what they're getting at. Perhaps after the 
end of 10 hours if we could just review and 
see how much time each of the parties has 
had and then we could talk about it again. 
‘At this stage, for us to say that that makes 
sense is putting us in a difficult spot. I’m 
not prepared to say that makes sense at this 
time. At the end of 10 hours we could moni- 
tor it, Mr. Chairman, and see how the time is. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. Is that agreed, so 
we can move forward? 


eight and 


Mr. Peterson: The clerk is going to keep 
track? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. Does the minister have 
an opening: statement? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No; I don’t. What 
we have prepared is a sort of layman’s 
guide to these estimates which might be 
helpful to the committee as to where we 
might deal with what. Rather than go over 
the same ground in six votes, this is just a 
suggestion that might be followed once we 
move past the first vote. 

If there are items omitted, it’s not in- 
tentional. We get a little confused from 
time to time in Treasury between fiscal 
policy and economic policy. Basically what 


we were doing was moving part of economic 
policy from vote 1103 into 1102 so as to 
consider them together. Any financial mat- 
ters such as the Edmonton commitment, 
assistance to local government, will be out 
of vote 1105 and put under vote 1102, 
where they might best be considered; keep- 
ing vote 1105 for the organization of local 
government. 

That’s just a suggestion, if people want to 
look at that. It is a suggestion as to how we 
might profitably divide up the headaches. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. Would the critic 
for the Liberal Party care to make his open- 
ing comments? 

Mr. Peterson: On just one of the opening 
remarks. Certainly the way our particular 
caucus is divided with joint responsibility in 
this particular ministry between myself and 
the member for Waterloo North (Mr. Epp). 
I understand the NDP caucus is the same. 

Do we have the agreement of this com- 
mittee that we could make two opening 
statements? That I and the member for 
Waterloo North could both speak in an 
opening statement? We will keep our time 
short between us, because we are both ad- 
dressing the issues pertaining to the ministry. 


[8:15] 
Mr. Chairman: Would that meet with the 
wishes of the committee? 


Mr. Swart: Would it be possible for the 
member for Waterloo North to come on after 
you, with Mr. Cassidy in- between? 


Mr. Peterson: Sure. 
Mr. Chairman: Is that agreed? 


Mr. Cassidy: I think we’re saying something 
different. Frankly, ’'m not particularly worried 
either way. If there are going to be two rela- 
tively short statements and you want to do 
them seriatim, go ahead. I could come in and 
break it up but it doesn’t much matter. 


Mr. Peterson: Mr. Chairman, I’m _ very 
happy to lead off for the Liberal Party, for 
Her Majesty’s loyal opposition. I must say 
that ’m somewhat taken aback by the fact 
that the Treasurer hasn’t decided to have a 
statement. It seems to me at this time, and 
given the kinds of numbers that he’s given us 
in the past five months, a great number of 
clarifications are in order. Since he has chosen 
not to do that, I think that it is going to be 
incumbent upon us to express our points of 
view and to extract this kind of information 
as we plough through the estimates. 

It’s not my intention to take a great deal 
of time this evening on an opening statement. 
I will share it, as I said, with my colleague 


from Waterloo North who will be talking 
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basically about the municipal finance area of 
the TEIGA estimates. 
I am very concerned about the state of the 


_ finances of this province. The Treasurer and 


the whole ministry have had the reputation 
for being infallible, for being competent in a 


management sense at least, and we've seen 


in the last five months as bad budgeting, in 
my judgement, as is possible in the circum- 
stances. It’s interesting when you look back 
at the budgeting of this province that you 
see the greatest distortions always at election 
time—1975, a year for which we will pay a 
price long into the future, and now 1977. I 
think what has resulted, in my judgement at 
least and that of other thoughtful observers 
of the scene, has substantially tarnished the 
reputation of the Treasurer and of the minis- 
try. I certainly understand his tested and tried 
method of trying to shift the responsibility 
onto the federal government. But when you 
look very carefully at the revised estimates 
for the 1977-1978 budget you see that by no 
means all of the responsibility rests with the 
federal government, if indeed they deserve a 
lot of criticism that the Treasurer has levelled 
towards them. 

I am somewhat taken aback that when you 
look at personal income tax in this province, 
which provides in the order of $3 billion 
worth of revenue—it’s substantially cut back 
this year, but in that order—as a percentage 
of total taxation revenue something like, de- 
pending on what figures you use, 35 or 40 per 
cent of the total tax revenue for this province 
—that the ministry has absolutely no indepen- 
dent corroboration, no independent assess- 
ment, or that indeed the federal government's 
numbers are correct. I was frankly surprised 
when J asked the Treasurer in the House 
today if he had any independent assessment, 
any independent forecasting of personal in- 
come tax for the provincial share thereof, and 
he said, “no.” 

If he hasn’t, in my judgement, that’s ab- 
jectly irresponsible. He should have. As the 
principal source of his revenue, he should 
have had some independent corroboration 
from his own ministry. Good Lord, we will 
go through the specifics, we will go through 
a secretariat, later we will determine how 
much money is being spent on the kind of 
expert advice that he has been hiring, and if 
they aren’t producing those kinds of num- 
bers then in my judgement he is seriously 
remiss. 

From what I’ve heard, and I can’t prove 
what I’m saying, some kinds of assessments 
are made. The Treasurer in 1977 was obliged 
to take the rosiest forecast he could get, 
knowing 1977 was an election year. But even 


the serious discrepancy in the personal income 
tax forecast doesn’t make up for other pro- 
vincial government ministries’ distortions and 
mistakes and errors in the rest of the sources 
of revenue. 

Here we have corporation income tax off 
$57 million; capital and premium tax off $3 
million; mining tax profits—a very serious con- 
cern, I should think, to everyone in this 
room and in this House and in this province 
—off $70 million, speaking to the very critical 
and sick nature of that resource sector in 
this province; retail sales tax off $66 million; 
motor vehicle fuel tax off $14 million; tobacco 
tax off $10 million; other taxation off $24 
million. In total, his revenues have been off 
some $245 million; that’s excluding the per- 
sonal income tax projections which again they 
blame on the federal government. 

I don’t claim a long experience in govern- 
ment cr in how this particular ministry oper- 
ates but I can’t imagine, frankly, a sloppier, 
shoddier performance. I am led to the con- 
clusion, certainly on the basis of my past 
experience with this ministry, that they aren’t 
that bad. It was probably distorted in the 
context of the budget of this particular year 
which painted the rosiest picture possible 
under the circumstances, knowing we were 
going into an election. 

We very much supported the Treasurer's 
original thought of balancing the budget in 
1981. We will support that because we think 
any other approach is irresponsible. In fact, 
when you look back for the past seven years, 
the years of the Davis-McKeough-White 
regime, you see that the great majority of the 
distortions in our budgeting and our massive 
deficits and our postponing to the future in 
favour of current consumption, that is all a 
recent phenomenon. That was not a phenom- 
enon of the MacNaughtons and the Robarts 
and the people who came before. 

Whoever is the government in 1980 and 
post 1980—1981, 1982, 1985—is going to pay 
a very serious price for the kind of excesses 
that we have experienced in the past seven 
or eight years. I think probably the Treasurer 
understands that. I hope he does, because he 
certainly talks that way. He talks as if we are 
in a critical situation today. The problem is, 
in my judgement, that he doesn’t do anything 
about it. If you analyse the discrepancies 
between what he says and what he does it’s 
fairly shocking to me, to say the least. 

I put that aside but I want to express the 
concerns of the Liberal Party, not only in 
terms of this last budget and the revisions 
thereto, but in the past seven or eight years. 
One of the problems that very much inter- 
ested and concerned me is the whole method 
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of financing of these deficits in the last few 
years and to that end we've looked at it very 
seriously and done a considerable amount of 
work on it. What history tells us is that almost 
every available dollar from internally gener- 
ated pension funds or those funds available 
through CPP have been consumed on cur- 
rent consumption. Even though, as I said earl- 
ier, we respect the Treasurer's desire to bal- 
ance the budget in 1981, it is probably ex- 
ternal forces that forced him to do that. I 
don’t think that that is so much the govern- 
ment’s idea as it is the idea of the market- 
place, as it is the fact that the government 
has run to the limits of borrowing through 
these funds. 

Many studies have been done on what 
could have been done had those pension 
funds, those billions of dollars, been avail- 
able to the private marketplace. I won't go 
into those in detail, except to say that the 
weight of opinion from most economists con- 
sulted on this issue, seems to be that had 
that money gone into private enterprise, into 
the capital infrastructure in this country, into 
developing plant and capital—those problems 
that are creating substantially the lack of 
productivity and the inability to compete in 
this country and in this province—there’s a 
very distinct possibility that we would not 
be facing the same kind of economic prob- 
lems that we are facing today. 

There would have been probably lower un- 
employment, probably more real disposable 
income, probably less inflation and all of the 
ills that pervade our economy today would 
probably have been substantially lessened had 
government not been so greedy. 

The Treasurer talks this way. The Treas- 
urer makes noises about this kind of thing. 
In fairness I should say that this is not the 
only government in this country that’s been 
at fault or fallen victim to these problems, at 
roughly the same point in time. But there’s 
no question that this access to easy money, 
starting in the 1970s, has substantially con- 
tributed to the Treasurer's problems, to the 
province’s problems today. 

As I said earlier, we’ve looked at the avail- 
ability of these funds and we have found that 
to a large measure the size of the deficit 
since 1971—the last year of the Robarts 
regime, which was the last surplus we have 
run in this province, some $150 million—that 
access to this easy money has contributed 
substantially to this great overspending. The 
Treasurer now has made noises, I don’t know 
if it is part of his economic policy, about 
doubling the contribution rate, or increasing 
the contribution rate at least, for the Canada 
Pension Plan. My very serious concern is that 


this money will again be expended) just for 
current consumption, that it will not be 
ploughed back, that there will be no real net 
gain for anyone, except that it will be an- 
other source of money for the government to 
consume. 

Lots of people argue that in order to bring 
these pension plans back into line and to 
more fully fund these programs, we are going 
to have to increase the contribution rate. We 
would have to, in those circumstances, very 
necessarily guarantee that that money is not 
going to be consumed by governments. Be- 
cause again—and the Treasurer said this in 
many of his budget statements—the principal 
cause of inflation has been this government 
spending, At the same time he always goes 
on to record deficits. 

Speaking of pension plans, I just want to 
say a couple of things. I have given some 
thought and attention to this whole matter 
lately. I have talked to many people who are 
expert in this area. There are people I know 
of very high repute who say that the whole 
area of pension plans—not only public service 
pension plans, but also private plans—may be 
as significant and as important an issue in 
the economic future of this country as the 
whole energy question. So many of these 
plans have been ill-conceived; they were con- 
ceived in the days when inflation was running 
at two and three per cent, when the prospects 
of unlimited economic growth were there for 
all of us, not contemplating the double digit 
inflation that was a phenomenon of the 1970s, 
partly caused by this great spending. We are 
finding, as the postwar baby boom moves 
forward to the year 2000 or 2025, a very 
much higher proportion of the population, 
probably double those now in retirement age, 
extracting from the system rather than con- 
tributing to the productivity of the system. 

All of those factors are conspiring to bank- 
rupt not only those plans but possibly govern- 
ments, if serious action is not taken in the 
very near future. It is my judgement that 
those things can be turned around; there are 
specific things that can be done. And the very 
first thing that has to be done is absolute 
and total discipline in government spending. 

It is my understanding that at this point in 
time we have unfunded liabilities in this prov- 
ince of probably some $2 billion. That is not 
a hard figure because no one knows for sure. 
There is a periodic reassessment of the various 
pension funds—I understand the last one, I 
shouldn’t say as I am not sure, was for 1973 
or 1975. There is supposed to be a periodic 
review every three years. One of the reasons 
for some of the budget distortions this year is 
because of pressure from the teachers’ super- 
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annuation fund to contribute more to the 
fund, to make up for their current liabilities. 
But in any event, given the kind of inflation 
that we have, and given the kind of demo- 
graphics that we have, this problem is getting 
increasingly more serious on an annual basis. 

I don’t know all of the answers to the prob- 
lem, but I think, as I said earlier, that prob- 
ably the principal answer is tailoring our ex- 
penditures to our revenues. It’s that simple. 

We will be getting into this issue of pen- 
sion plans more and the unfunded liabilities 
and what the Treasurer’s plans are to correct 
these kinds of problems. But as I said earlier, 
that probably is one of the most serious eco- 
nomic problems facing this province at this 
time. / 

[8:30] . 

I sat with great interest and listened today 
to the debate on Hydro and to the Minister 
of Energy (Mr. Taylor) revealing this new in- 
formation about the great discrepancies be- 
tween the original tendering price and what 
transpired in the building of the Bruce gener- 
ating station. 

We are involved there, for example, in 
hundreds of millions of dollars of government 
waste. When I look at the Treasurer, the 
former Minister of Energy, the first Minister 
of Energy in the province, the chief financial 
officer of this province, I say to him, as re- 
spectfully as I can, that he is totally irre- 
sponsible for not getting involved in that issue 
from a budgetary point of view, in the allo- 
cation of money. 

Good Lord! You appoint the board of direc- 
tors, you arrange all their financing; yet junior 
ministries under your aegis have allowed) this 
incredible amount of waste and mismanage- 
ment to occur. 

Mismanagement in government is always 
going to be a political issue. Youre going to 
hear about it from us, youre going to hear 
about it from everyone else, and it’s going to 
be here forever. But there are blatant ex- 
amples of your being so tight with some 
essential services. Youre clamping down 
ferociously on social services and hospitals 
and in various other areas, yet you blatantly 
turn around and with the other hand waste 
hundreds of millions of dollars. I tell you, as 
respectfully as I can, you are losing your 
credibility. As chief financial officer of this 
province you are clearly and undeniably 
responsible, in my judgement. 

That’s something you can’t pass the buck 
on. You can’t pass that on to the federal 
government. You can’t pass it on to municipal 
government. You can’t force them to pick up 
the slack, What you're doing is passing that 
on to the consumer, to every person in this 


province who is going to pay more for hydro 
electricity. We are going to make sure that 
every single person in this province knows 
of the kind of inefficiency and waste in that 
particular project, but not only that one—a lot 
of other ones. 

Even though it’s not directly under your 
aegis, or directly under your bureaucracy, it 
is—in my judgement—part of your responsi- 
bility, and you have a very serious obligation. 

Given the very sad state of the economy 
today—and I don’t want to go into that in 
great detail because the facts are in the 
paper every day for everyone to read, the 
unemployment, the slowdown in housing 
starts, the inflation and whatever—I’m not 
very impressed with the government’s ap- 
proach to the problem, to these junkets that 
they have around the world. Frankly, I think 
it’s pathetic that the Premier runs over to 
Japan and to Hong Kong and, with cap in 
hand, asks them to bail us out with capital 
they've earned honestly and with the sweat 
of their brows. 

I think he learned a pretty good lesson. 
It’s unfortunate he had to go that far to 
learn it. I had hoped that you were telling 
him the same kind of thing because it is 
blatantly obvious to any sensitive observer 
of the scene here in Ontario. Ontario with its 
historically strong manufacturing base has 
the most to lose from these current Can- 
adian economic problems that we have. 
Were watching jobs being exported on a 
daily basis. We're seeing the whole erosion 
of our system, and Ontario is falling behind 
in almost every economic indicator that econ- 
omists put together today. 

We're losing out to the various other prov- 
inces, and Canada as a whole is losing out. 
It’s going to take a fundamental reassess- 
ment. Had we not wasted all this money 
through government consumption in the last 
eight or nine years, we would have been in 
a much better position to compete. 

Let me tell you a little story about Japan, 
about a company that I happen to know 
very well because I’ve dealt with them. I've 
been in the Orient 10 times and I happen 
to know a litile bit about how these people 
operate. 

This particular factory was hiring 3,300 
people and was producing 75,000 television 
sets per month. Recently, it laid off a great 
number of people. It is now working with 
1,500 people and producing 100,000 television 
sets a month, These are real figures; those 
are real numbers. 

That wasn’t done just because the people 
worked harder. Perhaps that’s part of it and, 
obviously, they have a different social struc- 
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ture. But it was done through tremendous 
investment in plant, in capital, in productivity 
—in the most modern, up-to-date factories in 
the world. We have allowed our entire in- 
dustrial superstructure to run down. We are 
far behind. There are hundreds of millions of 
dollars required in this country to bring us 
back to be competitive. 

Productivity is a very complicated issue; it’s 
not just how hard we work and it’s not just 
technology and it’s not just money; it’s a very 
complicated interrelation of all of those things. 
But we have failed on almost every count. 
There is no area today that we are ahead of, 
partly because of a shortage of capital, partly 
because of the attitudes of governments in 
this country, partly because we haven’t had 
the technology and the guts, and partly, in 
the past because we have gone, cap in hand, 
to foreign countries to say, “Please bring us 
your capital. Please put up a plant here.” And, 
then, what happens when things get tough? 
They pull out, and we don’t have the re- 
sources; we don’t have the technology and we 
don’t have the R and D in this country. That 
is part of the problem. 

Frankly, I think you have been responsible 
for letting this whole industrial infrastructure 
run down. Governments are very reluctant, at 
all levels, to say, “We want to get involved 
in industrial strategy. Gee, that’s unnatural. 
Gee, we don’t want to contribute to the mis- 
placement of capital in a country. We don’t 
want to affect the market system.” In my 
judgement, the time has come when you're 
going to have to look very seriously at that. 

You're going to have to make a very serious 
assessment of our strengths and our weak- 
nesses in this province. You’re going to have 
to decide what sectors are competitive on an 
international scale. Youre going to have to 
allocate resources, technology, government as- 
sistance, energy policy, transportation policy 
and all the other arrows that you have in the 
quiver of possibilities, to assist and maintain 
some kind of a manufacturing base in this 
province. 

I think you are going to have to involve 
vourself more in this area. I don’t think you 
should be embarrassed as a “free enterpriser”, 
because we in the Liberal Party are probably 
more the free enterprisers than you are. Give 
a government hand to industry, give govern- 
ment assistance to small businesses. We have 
advocated that and have introduced to that 
end a private member's bill just this week, 
and will be debating that on Thursday. 

As free enterprisers we are not embar- 
rassed to get involved in that kind of assist- 
ance to the private sector, Our entire strategy 
for job creation is not the typical job creation 


strategy. We're not advocating hiring them 
all on the public payroll. We are advocating 
assistance to private enterprise through a job 
tax credit. 

Give the marketplace assistance at this 
particularly tough time. We still think that 
is the answer, We think that the money is 
available. We think it could be made avail- 
able—because so much is wasted in other 
programs—through welfare and other pro- 
grams, through assistance from the federal 
government. We think there are ways that 


those things can be done and we think you 


should be doing it. 

Your solution has been to tough it out; and, 
frankly the reason you've had to tough it out 
is that you've spent yourself into a corner; 
you have virtually no options, whatsoever. 
That, probably is the ultimate tragedy. 

In 1975 your government—in far less seri- 
ous economic circumstances than we have in 
1977—opted for massive stimulation. If your 
philosophy is consistent, you went through 
massive contortions and intellectual dishonesty 
when you opted for first-time homeowners’ 
grant, two per cent off your sales tax and the 
removal of sales tax on automobiles. At that 
time—again, in the context of an election— 
you opted for massive stimulation. You don't 
have that available to you in 1977, which, in 
a real sense—if you were a traditional Keyn- 
esian—you would probably say, given the 
same premises, was when we needed more 
stimulation. But you couldn’t do it because 
you have committed so many mistakes in the 
past that you have destroyed all your options 
and that, probably, is the tragedy. Whoever 
forms a government after you—and it’s going 
to be someone else I’m pretty sure—is going 
to be left with one terrible bag of problems, 
and unless you address your mind to some of 
these things very quickly you probably have 
a very limited life to your government. Ex- 
cuse me for being a little partisan but the 
government that is running this province in 
1981, *82, *83, °84, ’85 is going to spend a 
high percentage of their time cleaning up the 
mess, adjusting expectations, adjusting con- 
sumption, convincing people that we can no 
longer afford this ridiculous waste and con- 
sumption that’s gone on under the Tory 
regime in the 1970s. I say that as seriously 
and as earnestly as I possible can. 

I won't carry on any more, Mr. Chairman. 
I’m going to turn it over to my colleague to 
address some of the municipal finance aspects 
of this. 


‘Mr. Epp: Mr. Chairman, I fully endorse 
the comments that my colleague has made 
with respect to the economy. I want to ad- 
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dress my particular comments primarily to the 
Edmonton commitment. 

As a former member of a municipal coun- 
cil, I know how badly the municipalities 
across the province feel about the commit- 
ment made but the promise not carried out. 
In October 1973, John White, the Treasurer 
of the province at that time said, “The On- 
tario government, therefore, gives this gua- 
rantee to its local governments. Provincial 
assistance in future years will grow at a rate 
not less than the growth rate of Ontario’s 
total revenues.” From this statement, it would 
seem that to pass on to the municipalities any 
amount below the provincial growth rate of 
revenue is contrary to the government’s com- 
mitment. However, the amount of funds that 
should have been transferred to municipal- 
ities was reduced in 1974 by $99 million and 
in 1976 by $22 million. 

The provincial government claimed that, 
due to an overpayment in 1975, it did not 
need to give the municipalities the full growth 
rate in revenues of 14 per cent in 1976. By 
granting an eight per cent increase in 1976 it 
felt that because of the previous overpayment 
it was, on a cumulative basis, adhering to the 
Edmonton commitment. 

The confusion surrounding the Edmonton 
commitment has resulted from the interpreta- 
tion of the guarantee that I have quoted, par- 
ticularly the words “not less than” with re- 
gard to the amount of the revenue transfer. 
Those words appear in the original version of 
the position paper on public finance pre- 
sented at the conference. They were entirely 
deleted in the summary of the same docu- 
ment, appearing again in the statement in the 
Legislature and were once more deleted in 
their entirety in the budget of 1974. 

In a statement in the House in December 
1975, the Treasurer set out the provincial 
position, which was moneys due under the 
Edmonton commitment, representing the 
maximum amount of moneys which may be 
transferred to local government. Further, that 
the commitment should be interpreted to 
mean moneys due on a cumulative basis. The 
municipalities, on the other hand, felt that 
commitment represented a minimum level 
and, therefore, rejected the argument that 
transfers be calculated on a cumulative basis. 

Despite the pious words echoed by the 
government at that time, the ultimate benefi- 
ciaries of the Edmonton commitment were 
not interpreted in the interests of the munic- 
ipalities. 

In the position paper that John White 
made available at that time—following the 
Edmonton commitment—he said that On- 
tario’s own fiscal capacity is increasing about 
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10 per cent a year, in keeping with the 
growth of the economy. This growth rate en- 
ables Ontario to finance its own programs but 
does not provide the capacity to cover in- 
creasing municipal deficits. 

In the period 1970-73, assistance to local 
governments grew to 50 per cent while On- 
tario’s total revenues increased only 35 per 
cent. The net result has been that the province 
has increased the size of its own deficit to 
cover the local financial deficiency and pre- 
vent mill rate increases. 

Prior to the Edmonton commitment, trans- 
fers to local governments were increasing at a 
higher rate than the increase in Ontario’s 
total revenues. Limiting the future growth 
rate—the rate of growth of the total provin- 
cial revenue—had the effect of increasing the 
rate of transfers to local governments. 

[8:45] 

By way of example, in April of this year, 
by its own calculations, the government owed 
the municipalities $108 million in transfer 
payments. However, their disastrous revenue 
performance—currently $467 million below 
their budget plan—has reduced this transfer 
deficit to a current balance of $18 million 
under the so-called unrevised commitment. 

Provincial revenues have never approxi- 
mated the Treasurer’s predictions. That’s about 
the only certainty municipalities have in an- 
ticipating their transfers under the Edmonton 
commitment. Because of poor revenue esti- 
mates, transfers will be lower than expected. 
However, this year the Treasurer added a 
new touch—another unilateral renegotiation of 
the commitment, if we can still call it that. 
In calculating the amount owed to munic- 
ipalities, the Treasurer not only has included 
the funds for various assistance programs to 
local government; he has also back-calculated 
these additional payments to apply as from 
the 1973-74 base year. They now owe him 
$298 million. The Treasurer is indeed forcing 
municipalities to be his whipping boys. 

The province continues to deal unfairly 
with municipalities. The province should 
undertake a multi-year commitment of funds 
to municipalities. This would allow them 
some certainty in planning and in setting 
their own priorities, rather than forcing them 
in an ad hoc fashion to follow provincial 
decisions. If, as he stated at the AMO con- 
ference in August, he remains an advocate 
of local responsibility, he must begin to con- 
sult with them well in advance of finalizing 
these kinds of far-reaching decisions on finan- 
cial transfers. 

Mr. Treasurer, I don’t think it’s reducing 
the funds to municipalities that concerns us 
as much as the blatant disregard for a com- 
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mitment that the province made to munic- 
ipalities and now proudly takes pleasure in 
reneging on that commitment. 


Mr. Chairman: The member for Ottawa 
Centre. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s a pleasure to see you in 
the chair, Murray, after our time together. 

The news that the Treasurer brought to the 
House yesterday, that Ontario’s predicted 
deficit in 1977-78 had climbed to nearly $1.5 
billion, wasn’t the bombshell that the press 
tried to make it to be. The apparent change 
in the fiscal prospects for Ontario was a per- 
fectly predictable result of both the misman- 
agement and the misrepresentation which 
have become his hallmark as Treasurer. 

Last spring I said publicly—the press re- 
lease is here—that the real budget had been 
held back on the presumption that the Tories 
would be back in power when the election 
was over. We have seen too many rose- 
coloured forecasts from Tories when they 
were on the election trail, and our scepticism 
at that time was well founded. 

The Treasurer’s forecast of 4.7 per cent 
real growth in 1977 has proven to be wildly 
optimistic. His forecast last January that he 
expected to see about 135,000 new jobs cre- 
ated in 1977 is foundering on reality. By Sep- 
tember there had been only 75,000 jobs cre- 
ated in the previous 12 months and 60,000 
people had been added to the unemployment 
rolls. In fact, unemployment was rising more 
rapidly in Ontario than in any other major 
province. Last winter, the Treasurer forecast 
a six per cent rate of unemployment, but by 
September, the rate was at 7.3 per cent and 
all the signs indicated that it was destined to 
get worse. 

On the revenue side, the Treasurer added 
$500 million to his anticipated revenues when 
he drew up forecasts in the spring because 
we were facing an election. Now that money 
has been taken away, just as we predicted. 
But the softness in revenue up to last April 
should have convinced the Treasurer and his 
advisers that the optimism he expressed was 
unwarranted. 

The statement to the Legislature this week 
tried to blame Ottawa’s forecasters for On- 
tario’s discomfort. As Treasurer, he conveni- 
ently forgot to mention the high-priced 
experts in the treasury—they’re here now— 
who are meant to prevent this kind of mis- 
take. He also ignored the fact that the short- 
fall in Ontario’s revenues that are not affected 
by the federal government’s forecasts was 
$226 million, or at least half of the latest 
increase in the deficit. 

In my budget reply last April, I forecast 
there would be even more deterioration in 


certain tax revenues during the course of the 
year than the Treasurer now has given to us. 
Obviously we are not making any progress 
towards a balanced budget. Our forecast in 
the spring, when we anticipated that the final 
deficit for the year would be more than $1.4 
billion—and not just less than $1 billion, as 
the Treasurer forecast—is clearly and sadly 
correct. 

This isn’t all. Not only has the budgetary 
deficit increased by $435 million in the first 
six months of this year, but there are other 
unsavoury consequences of the economic 
situation to which both the Treasurer and his 
Conservative colleagues have contributed so 
substantially. 

One of the major weaknesses of our econ- 
omy in Canada has been the amount of our 
foreign borrowing, and one of the major 
foreign borrowers—to the tune of $4 billion 
—has been Ontario Hydro. But when the 
Canadian dollar slumped during the past year, 
the chickens came home to roost. Hydro has 
just under $4 billion worth of outstanding 
securities in American dollars, in West Ger- 
man marks and in Swiss francs. The exchange 
rate losses on those loans since June 1976 
now amounts to $500 million or a bit less— 
about $60 for every man, woman and child in 
Ontario. The increased interest alone on 
Hydro’s foreign borrowing arising out of the 
exchange rate decline will cost Hydro’s con- 
sumers close to $1 million a week. That’s one 
of the consequences of Mr. McKeough’s 
tenure as Treasurer. 

What's half a billion dollars if you're 
Treasurer of Ontario and if you're Darcy 
McKeough? I think it’s pretty serious. I recog- 
nize, Mr. McKeough, that you alone are not 
responsible for our present circumstances. 
You have some colleagues in your cabinet, 
and a few who are out of the cabinet for a 
while and giving support from the back 
benches, who along with the federal govern- 
ment must share some of the blame, as must 
business and all of us as Canadians. 


An hon. member: What about labour? 


Mr. Cassidy: I would have thought that 
labour was part of all of us as Canadians. 
If you want to exclude them, that’s up to you. 

When you have a province that is respons- 
ible for half of Canada’s manufacturing and 
a government that has run that province for 
three decades or more, then an enormous 
amount of the responsibility must fall on the 
Progressive Conservative administration here 
in Ontario. 

In its recent brief to the federal govern- 
ment, the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion estimated that 250,000 jobs had been 
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lost in manufacturing in Canada over the past 
_ seven years. 

__ The recent report of the Science Council 
_ on manufacturing came to depressing conclu- 
sions. In 1977, they say, there are very real 
fears about the prognosis for Canadian manu- 
_ facturing as a whole. The council finds tech- 
nological capability in Canadian industry has 
deteriorated, that the exports of high-tech- 
nology goods from Canada have fallen in 
relative terms and that high-technology indus- 
tries are losing ground in the home market 
to foreign competition. This year’s university 
graduates, the council says, face the most 
dismal job prospects in the last 40 years. 
Almost every branch of Canadian industry 
shows signs of weakness. 

With hindsight, the council says—and I 
realize that hindsight is almost always clearer 
than foresight—one can see that the 1960s 
were a period of serious decay in Canadian 
manufacturing. The troubles besetting our in- 
dustry are too deeply rooted to be overcome 
by short-term or superficial measures. From 
1970 to 1975, Canada’s share of world ex- 
ports has fallen from 5.4 per cent to 3.8 
per cent and imports have risen from 26 per 
cent to 33 per cent of our domestic market. 
Most sectors of technology-based industry 
have suffered increasing deficits in that 
period, and yet there’s been almost no re- 
sponse from the government most concerned, 
the one here at Queen’s Park. 

One surely expects that Queen’s Park will 
take responsibility to oversee what is happen- 
ing in the most dynamic and important sectors 
of our economy. That’s what you yourself 
have said as Treasurer, and I'll read you a 
quote: “Ontario believes,” says Darcy Mc- 
Keough, “that the provinces have the primary 
responsibility for the management of their 
own economy.” But one speech does not make 
a policy, because in practice the Treasurer 
passes the buck to business, to the federal 
government, to municipalities and to any 
other convenient whipping boy. 

The Science Council report goes on to re- 
port that between 1965 and 1975 industry 
spending for research and development in 
Canada had dropped from 0.81 per cent of 
their production to less than 0.6 per cent. 
When they looked at manufacturing output 
and the proportion of manufactured goods 
in our exports, the council concluded that we 
have been de-industrializing in Canada, that 
we are now no more than a semi-industrial 
country and that by comparison with virtu- 
ally all the western European countries and a 
number of countries outside of Europe, 
Canada fell behind and industrialized at an 
abnormally slow rate during the golden 1960s. 


Since we have half of the industry in our 
province, that’s a clear indictment of this 
government, which has been in power for that 
period of time. 

This fundamental weakness has affected us 
in a number of ways. Our merchandise trade 
surplus has never been enough to pay for the 
cost of interest and dividends abroad, of 
foreign travel—like Bill Davis’s trips—and of 
other invisibles. The consequence is that we 
have been forced into heavy foreign borrow- 
ing, and that clearly has been a major factor 
in high interest rates, in the high cost of 
investing in Canada and indirectly, through 
the housing market, in having some influence 
on wage levels. 

The weakness of secondary manufacturing 
has also affected the service sector. Many 
services in the economy relate to business and 
not to consumers, so when our industry is 
weak we lose jobs in finance, distribution, 
marketing, organizing, research and other 
functions that are attached to the growth of 
secondary industry. But all of these factors 
have been lost sight of as Ontario enjoyed 
the boom that was fueled by America’s in- 
volvement in the Vietnam war. 

To make matters worse for Canada, the US 
has had problems of their own. The measures 
that they have taken to try and strengthen 
their economy, including programs like DISC, 
have put new pressures on the Canadian 
manufacturing sector. The Science Council 
says that our branch plants are in many cases 
weak appendages of transnational corpora- 
tions which may tend to prune back their 
foreign operations more and sooner than their 
operations in the country of origin. Govern- 
ment policies at home may also tend to en- 
courage that behaviour and since we are the 
most pronounced example of a dependent 
host economy we are particularly vulnerable 
to this kind of problem. 

It is surely naive for the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) and the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism (Mr. Bennett) to look for a welcom- 
ing reception in Japan when they went out 
drumming for investments, because it isn’t in 
the Japanese interest to paint a rosy picture 
of our business climate when they have prob- 
lems of their very own. In too many cases the 
adverse business climate which is being 
painted here in Ontario, and which obviously 
has a very real impact on investment, is a 
perception that is done on a self-serving basis 
by foreign businessmen for their own pur- 
poses. It doesn’t help, however, to have all 
the worst fears of foreigners confirmed and 
exacerbated by people in government here in 
Canada. 
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Your government’s response to this cata- 
logue of problems, however, has made our 
situation worse. For the last three years as 
Treasurer you have been consistently advo- 
cating a policy of public sector restraint, un- 
accompanied by any leadership to the private 
sector in terms of where it should go or 
where iit should grow. 

Ontario’s fiscal incentive to industry in the 
form of depreciation and the machinery tax 
exemption are having no discernible impact. 
When these incentives were reintroduced in 
1975 the rate of increase in business invest- 
ment dropped from 21 per cent increase to 
less than 10 per cent increase. It fell to an 
eight per cent increase in 1976 and a fore- 
cast 7.2 per cent increase this year, or a 
decline in real terms. 

For all the efforts of the Treasurer and all 
the speeches you have given in all the busi- 
ness groups across the province, business in- 
vestment in this province is consistently lag- 
ging behind capital investment for industry 
in Canada as a whole. Since 1975 employ- 
ment in manufacturing has actually been on 
the decline. Yet that is your white hope for 
the future of the Ontario economy. When 
things go wrong all that you as Treasurer 
seem to be able to propose is that more in- 
centives be given to industry, that existing 
programs be extended, that more gifts and 
handouts be given to the corporate sector. 

Eric Kierans, who knows a bit about run- 
ning a store and with his eye on Ottawa 
as well as on the provinces, has said that he 
doubts that any nation in the world now gives 
its corporate 1,000 more handsome gift pack- 
ages of subsidies, tax allowances, quick 
write-offs, deductibility of merger costs, cheap 
loans, export credits and insurance, but the 
plain fact is that all of the old remedies which 
you are using here in the province are not 
working. The plain fact is that while our 
productivity in Ontario is within shouting 
distance of our American competitors, the 
capital investment that you as Treasurer con- 
stantly try to encourage is woefully misman- 
aged and capital is used much less efficiently 
than in the United States. 

During the estimates I will have a fair 
amount to say about strategies in specific sec- 
tors of Ontario’s industry. This is one of the 
areas where we can make progress in 
strengthening our industrial structure and 
where business is prepared to co-operate with 
government if, for ideological reasons, you as 
Treasurer did not explicitly reject sectoral 
planning as interference by the state. 

I want to suggest that the policies now 
advocated by you as Treasurer are destructive 
in the extreme, both for the economy and for 
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the quality of public life and for social serv- 
ices in the province. 

Under the Tories we are in a vicious circle. 
The weaker the economy, the more strength 
you as Treasurer have to impose cutbacks and 
to impose your policies on the rest of cabinet. 
We make no mistake; we understand you have 
been doing it with a vengeance. The more 
you pursue that destructive course, however, 
the weaker the economy becomes. 

In fact, the Treasury itself forecasts that 
the policies you are pursuing are bankrupt. 
“The Long-term Protection of Ontario’s In- 
dustrial Development Pattern’—that’s the 
title of a Treasury document—forecasts that 
manufacturing will decline from 25 per cent 
of Ontario’s labour force in the mid-1970s to 
20 per cent in 1985 and about 16 per cent in 
1995. That means there will be virtually 
no employment growth over the next two 
decades in manufacturing. The Treasury fore- 
casts that many new jobs will be in the gov- 
ernment sector, but that is clearly not assured 
when both municipal and provincial services 
are under our heavy hand. 

[9:00] 

The Economic Council of Ontario makes a 
similar forecast, anticipating almost no in- 
crease in the 1.4 million jobs that now exist 
in the resource industry, in manufacturing 
and in construction over the next 10 years. 
We will need more than the 89,000 jobs that 
you as Treasurer have promised for this 
year and more than the 100,000 jobs per year 
that we're promised in the Bramalea charter, 
a political promise which condemned the 
province to eight per cent unemployment well 
into the 1980s. 

During these estimates I would like you as 
Treasurer to say where you expect the jobs 
we will need to be found, whether you agree 
with our estimate that we will need at least 
1.1 to 1.2 million jobs over the next 10 years 
to put us on to a steady basis. Industry will 
want answers to those questions. 

We find that industry is failing to respond 
here in Canada because of a series of inter- 
linked problems and not just a shortage of 
investment. We want you to respond to that 
as well. In fact when industry is running at 
just over 80 per cent of its capacity, what 
we're clearly short of is demand rather than 
investment. No matter how many incentives 
are put in their way businessmen are going to 
be reluctant to expand if they can’t see where 
to sell their goods. The Treasurer himself 
admits that consumers have responded to the 
climate of restraint by cutting the increase 
in retail sales to half of last year’s rates. 
That provides little enough incentive to step 
up production, let alone investment. So what 
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are you going to do about investment, apart 
from saying youre going to pray for federal 
action? 

Both the Treasurer and the government fail 
to be constructive when it comes to industry 
and in many cases I think they are actually 
being destructive. We'll be asking over the 
course of these estimates just what specific 
steps Ontario is taking to get a fair share of 
automobile parts production and why some of 
the most basic steps in organizing that in- 
dustry, such as the creation of an industry 
advisory council, have only just begun. We 
will ask how Ontario intends to influence 
branch plants which fail to export and con- 
fine themselves to filling orders in Canada at 
the behest of their head office. 

‘We will ask why when 450 jobs went down 
the drain in Peterborough, Ontario failed to 
lift a finger to help the workers in co-opera- 
tion with that community in their efforts to 
buy the Pioneer chain-saw division of Out- 
board Marine and set it up on an inde- 
pendent,Canadian-owned base. When 20,000 
iobs are disappearing through layoffs and 
shut-downs in Ontario every year we will ask 
the Treasurer what policy he is developing to 
anticipate shut-downs and to provide the ad- 
justment assistance which he now says is 
essential. 

The themes of the Treasurer’s policy be- 
come more and more clear with the speeches 
you ve made across the province over the last 
couple of years. You want us to blast our way 
into world markets. You believe that bigness 
and rationalization through merger and ac- 
quisitions are worthwhile for their own sake. 
You want to encourage more foreign invest- 
ment in Canada. You look forward to more 
agreements like the automobile free trade 
agreement. And you have little regard for 
small business. Whether you have any regard 
at all for small business may be tested on 
Thursday of this week when the House will 
consider the private member’s small business 
bill put forward by the member for Victoria- 
Haliburton ('Mr. Eakins). 

One has to ask whether it isn’t naive for you 
as Treasurer to call for aggressive efforts to 
open up markets in the United States, in the 
Third World and in Europe, when that is the 
area of the fiercest international competition 
and when we have made so little effort to 
exploit our own home market and take back 
some of the markets now held by imports. 
When the Treasurer glibly suggests that we 
dismantle the Competition Act, undermine the 
Foreign Investment Review Agency to allow 
foreign investment, and move to freer trade 
and world competitive industries with little 
regard for the domestic consequences, you 
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know for sure that Darcy McKeough is ide- 
ologically stuck back in the 18th century and 
doesn’t understand how the world is working 
today. 

In fact it’s the Treasurer and the Premier 
who have been turning this province into an 
industrial wasteland and the New Democratic 
Party which has been trying to get us out. 
The Treasurer’s prescription is reminiscent of 
what weve been hearing from Jim Gillies, 
the Conservative financial critic in Ottawa. 
But Gillies admits that he wants to make us 
into hewers of wood and drawers of water 
and you, as Treasurer in Ontario, have not 
been so honest. 

The $2 billion benefit that you mentioned 
as coming from freer trade is a highly suspect 
figure which, among other things, takes no 
account of the risks that are inherent in 
having a few highly capital-intensive world- 
scale firms as compared to having a broadly 
based economy. Nor does it measure the 
dangers to particular sectors of industry or 
particular parts of the country. I hope the 
Treasurer will publish the information on 
which these estimates are based and which he 
presented to the finance ministers in Ottawa. 

Business is convinced that export successes 
are dependent on building a strong domestic 
base and has been saying to this government 
that the domestic base is being eroded very 
badly and that’s been happening over the 
past several years. We already have a very 
open economy in this country, in particular, 
because we lack non-tariff barriers and be- 
cause of the very close relationship between 
branch plants in Canada and their parents 
abroad. Freer trade on its own will only 
aggravate the import problem, will worsen 
our manufacturing trade deficit and perma- 
nently impair our capacity to provide jobs. 

Canadian subsidiaries of American parent 
companies are reluctant to export and are 
predisposed to import goods and services, and 
that’s a major cause of our manufacturing 
trade deficit, yet it has never been addressed 
by the Conservative government of this prov- 
ince. To carry out tariff reductions before we 
redress the underlying structural problems in 
Ontario industry is to invite economic dis- 
aster on an international chopping block. 

The Treasurer has really failed in all of the 
talk he has made to give any details of where 
he thinks Ontario should expand industrially 
or what he thinks the contents should be of 
an Ontario industrial strategy. You have 
failed to give any clear guidance as to what 
you think Canadian tariff policy should be in 
the current round of talks and where you 
think the winds of competition should hit the 
hardest. But then that’s typical, I think, of 
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you. One of the great touchstones of economic 
policy in this province, as the Premier dem- 
onstrated yet again yesterday, is to call for 
action by another level of government. 

The Treasurer is surely guilty of that arro- 
gance in the extreme when he reiterated at 
the conference in Ottawa that Ontario would 
be pleased to cut its sales taxes for six months 
in 1978 if the federal government would only 
make up for the shortfall by giving $270 
million in lost revenue to Ontario. But when 
we asked for action by government to create 
jobs this winter, as a short-term complement 
to the long-term strategy Ontario needs, 
we were offered nothing but prayers by the 
Premier—prayers and little else. 

The Treasurer abdicates his responsibility 
in carrying out a restraint programme, on the 
one hand, but making no meaningful effort to 
build up Ontario's economy, on the other. 
Your policy is destructive because as employ- 
ment falls and as the economy weakens, we 
will never achieve the balanced budget you 
so avidly seek. We will have lost billions of 
dollars in lost production every year and we 
will have hundreds of thousands of families 
seriously affected by the kind of unemploy- 
ment that you seek and are prepared to 
tolerate as Treasurer. 

The other day in Sault Ste. Marie I was 
told by a caller on a hotline show that mar- 
ried women should be forced to drop out of 
the workforce in order to make jobs for men 
who are now unemployed. That really worried 
me. I don’t know whether the Treasurer 
agrees with that particular policy but the 
policies he puts forward of deliberately fos- 
tering high unemployment, of putting women 
into the secondary labour force and of put- 
ting young people into the secondary labour 
force are destructive. They pit worker against 
worker. They make it difficult to create jobs 
for people who are disabled or handicapped. 
They pit men against women in the work 
force and young people against adult workers. 

Surely this isn’t the kind of society we want 
to create. Yet it’s the inevitable result of the 
kinds of policies that you, as Treasurer, are 
pursuing. Your policies are destructive of con- 
fidence in local government because of the 
way in which you have passed forward On- 
tarios burdens in the form of municipal tax 
increases. At least it would have been honest 
of you as Treasurer to have said this fall that 
you were abandoning the Edmonton com- 
mitment which promised to allow the munic- 
ipalities to share in the province’s increases 
in revenues. But, in that artful way that you 
have and that funny way of misrepresenting 
the figures that you so often adopt, you 
changed the situation to the point where you 


blame the municipal sector for policy changes 
which were being imposed upon them retro- 
actively over a period of five years from 
Queen’s Park. 

This was no petty swindle either. The 
Treasurer has wrenched $250 million that 
was committed to the municipalities for the 
forthcoming fiscal year and municipal tax- 
payers face property tax increases of around 
eight per cent as a result before their local 
governments have a nickel to spend on rising 
local costs and local priorities. 

The restraint package is destructive for the 
social services that we have laboured so hard 
and so long to create in this province. I think 
we should be clear that these are services 
that serve a broad range of the population, 
and not just a handful of people who happen 
to be very poor. Health services, hospital 
insurance, healthy community and family life, 
services to children and the retarded are all 
coming under the destructive McKeough axe. 

Up in Ottawa in our new southern com- 
munity, day-care planning for a community 
which is meant to have all income groups and 
not just the very rich has come to a com- 
plete halt because of the moratorium which 
has been put on new day-care centres, because 
of the Treasurer’s policies. That kind of deci- 
sion is not only short-sighted, but it will lead 
to more unemployment and more welfare to 
be paid for by the taxpayer because women 
who need day care will not be able to get 
into the labour market and have reasonable 
access to jobs. 

Children’s Aid budgets are still not ap- 
proved for 1977 across most of the province. 
The increase in 1978 which the Treasurer has 
forecast is so small that there will be vital 
and dangerous cutbacks in services. The new 
thrust for children’s services in the Ministry 
of Community and Social Services is not 
being matched by any increased priority in 
the form of spending. Its success is, therefore, 
in question. The restraints have been so ob- 
noxiously applied that they have prevented 
initiative and they have prevented the crea- 
tion of new kinds of service delivery that 
would replace existing institutional services 
which are far more costly. When people com- 
plain, all the answer they get is, “Well, this 
government intends to balance the budget”. 
For God’s sake, what we need is to balance 
the economy; we need to build up the econ- 
omy so that we can provide the jobs that will 
help people off unemployment and off wel- 
fare and so that we can maintain the 
revenues that are needed to provide social 
services, through government. 

I am deeply concerned about what is hap- 
pening in the province under the direction of 
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the Davis-McKeough government. I am 
deeply disturbed by the destructive policies 
pursued by the Treasurer. During the course 
of these estimates, I want to explore with the 
Treasurer just whether there is any industrial 
strategy to speak of for Ontario or whether 
the Treasurer is completely bereft of ideas 
in this field. 

I want to explore as well whether anything 
is left of the efforts that began to be made 
in this province once at regional economic 
planning. Whatever happened to that struc- 
tured plan for Ontario which John White 
once had, which was once in the Treasurer’s 
top drawer and then slipped to the bottom 
drawer and then was put in the waste basket? 
That has given away, it seems to me, to 
meaningless rhetoric which is not backed by 
any commitment or any tools that would 
achieve a dispersion of what growth exists to 
the less favoured part of the province. 

In my own city of Ottawa, the unem- 
ployment rate now exceeds eight per cent, 
and there are few cheerful signs ahead. The 
enormous growth of the federal government 
had to come to a halt some day, but we in 
the province—this government in this province 
—have wasted the good days when a much 
more varied economic base could have been 
created for Ottawa and for eastern Ontario. 
We have wasted the good times when we 
could have devised an industrial strategy for 
this country and for this province. We have 
wasted the good times when we were meant 
to have a breathing space under the anti- 
inflation program. 

No meaningful action has been taken by 
Ottawa or by this province to enable us to get 
out of controls. Ontario’s own stance on con- 
trols is nothing but opportunism. Last spring 
the Treasurer said they should be kept on and 
applauded the federal finance minister. Just 
recently the Conservative Premiers, including 
Bill Davis, met with Joe Clark, listened to the 
message from business and started a clamour 
to have the controls off. 

Where are we going, Mr. Treasurer? The 
NDP has been offering some constructive 
alternatives to the destructive course that you 
have plotted for Ontario. As your Premier 
says, we believe Ontario needs ‘short-term 
action to create jobs. But we don’t agree that 
Ontario should simply pass the buck to Ot- 
tawa as you are prepared to do. There is a 
curious schizophrenia in Bill Davis being able 
to demand nationally the action that Darcy 
McKeough is not prepared to take at the 
provincial level. There is a curious schizo- 
phrenia in calling for a national economic 
development strategy when you are not pre- 
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pared to come up with one for this province, 
which has half of the nation’s industry. 

It is a dangerous and destructive course 
when the Treasurer of Ontario is prepared to 
tear down the Ontario economy and cut out 
vital government services in an effort to force 
the government to a balanced budget position 
at the expense of a balanced economy and at 
the expense of all other priorities by 1981. 
As people recognize the consequences of that 
policy, we believe that they are going to come 
to accept the NDP’s alternative for a balanced 
approach and a genuine industrial strategy. 


Mr. ‘Chairman: Does the member for Wel- 
land-Thorold have any comments? 


Mr. Swart: Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. They 
will be rather brief. I intend to deal with just 
three items at this time in a very general way. 
Then during the debates on each of the esti- 
mates I will be making fuller statements at 
that time. The three things I want to deal 
with are the advance notice of the provincial 
transfers to local government, the Edmonton 
commitment, and reassessment. I would like 
to put the matter of provincial transfers into 
perspective because this has not been done, 
least of all by the Treasurer of this province. 


[9:15] 


I have here a speech which he gave to the 
advisory committee of municipal treasurers 
and municipal finance officers on September 
20 in London, Ontario, in which he made 
these comments after condemning the editorial 
in the Toronto Star. He said: 

“Nevertheless, total transfers to local gov- 
ernments in Ontario will not be cut back but 
will increase by 8.3 per cent or $310 million 
next year.” 

I say that the Treasurer knows that state- 
ment is incorrect. He knows that I know, and 
most of the other people in this room know, 
that statement is incorrect. 

The actual increase in transfers to the local 
government ‘bodies which received those same 
transfers last year is $177 million and not 
$310 million. This becomes apparent from 
your own statement, Mr. Treasurer, in the 
advanced notice of 1978 provincial transfers 
to local government, in which you state on 
page 14 that “under the current arrangement 
total grants would increase by $421 million in 
the 1978-79 year.” 

Then, if we turn over to page 21, you state: 
“There remains $82 million for actual growth 
in your calendar year, substantially down 
from this year’s increase of $186 million.” 
There is a table under that which shows there 
is going to be $90 million more transferred 
to the school boards, .and one can find $5 
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million in the other four items that the 
Treasurer has added in. 

This means those bodies which received 
actual transfers of $3,103,000,000 in the pre- 
vious year, will get an increase of $177 
million. The $310-million figure, of course, is 
a figure that includes such things as teachers’ 
superannuation which have been put in new 
this year and which have already been men- 
tioned here in the debate today. 

The increase in transfer to local govern- 
ment is not 8.3 per cent, as stated by the 
Treasurer; rather it is 5.3 per cent. I think 
we should put that in perspective and on the 
record because those are the actual increases, 
and not what the Treasurer has been quoting 
around the province. 

Let me just say with regard to provincial 
transfers that the very fact that the Treasurer 
has been unable, as he admits, to keep up the 
level of transfers to local governments in 
proportion to the revenues that the province 
requires, simply shows that the municipalities 
are doing a better job than the province has 
been doing in managing their affairs. 

To put this situation in perspective, there is 
one other thing should be said; that is, of 
course, that there is little or no increase in 
the property tax credit. If we assume an in- 
crease in income from year to year, the aver- 
age taxpayer is receiving no increase what- 
soever in the property tax credit and, there- 
fore, those in the lower-income groups have 
much more to make up than even the 5.3 


per cent additional transfers that the 
Treasurer is going to make to the local 
governments. 


The figures which the Treasurer has re- 
cently provided for the last three years show 
that in fact property taxes have increased 
much more rapidly than the cost of living. 

The second subject I want to discuss is the 
Edmonton commitment. The breaking of that 
commitment has been covered here by my 
colleague in the NDP and others, and I am 
not going to go into that at great length at 
this time except to point out the absurdity— 
I think that is the correct word—of the inclu- 
sion of certain things as though they were 
transfers to local government. 

For instance, farm tax rebates are con- 
sidered as transfers to local government. In 
fact, if there were no farm tax rebates, local 
government would get exactly the same 
amount of money. It is a payment, a subsidy 
to the farmer. It is a subsidy which is de- 
served by the farmer, but it should never, by 
the greatest stretch of the imagination, be 
included as being a transfer of moneys to 
local government. 
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Also, on the Ontario Home Renewal Pro- 
gram, where the municipalities are putting 
up 25 per cent, the provincial government 
now is going to take back the 25 per cent 
which it is paying for its share of the Home 
Renewal Program. 

Third, payments in lieu of taxes also are 
considered as grants to local government as 
part of the total transfers. It had been con- 
sidered for years and years when I was in 
municipal government, and when some of the 
other people who are here were in municipal 
government, that government should pay 
property taxes the same as anyone else. Now, 
somehow or other, to throw that in the 
general transfer field is a breaking of that 
philosophy and a breaking, I suggest, of the 
commitment which the Ontario government 
has made to the municipalities in these prov- 
inces. 

I turn briefly to the reassessment issue. An 
announcement has been made that it is going 
to be postponed once again. I think that’s the 
fourth postponement that has been made. 
From the figures that were provided at the 
beginning of the reassessment program in this 
province it would appear that it has now cost 
something between $50 million and $100 
million. It is being postponed, of course, 
because it is perhaps politically unpopular. 
But I want to say that if it’s politically un- 
popular now, or was last year, it is going to 
be much more so now. 

In fact, by the breaking of the Edmonton 
commitment, Mr. Treasurer, you have assured 
the unacceptability of any property assess- 
ment reform. Just think what’s going to hap- 
pen if you put through assessment reform 
and, as a result, agricultural land has to pay 
something like $188 million in taxes instead 
of the $60 million paid at the present time. 
If the province is going to pay all of that or 
90 per cent of that amount, that in turn will 
be deducted from the transfers to local gov- 
ernment and up go the taxes again. 

In the budget statement which you tabled 
in 1976, you gave examples of the tremend- 
ous increases that there would be in payments 
to local governments through the reassess- 
ment program. The provincial would move up 
from paying 2.2 per cent of municipal revenue 
in taxes to 9.4 per cent. By your breaking of 
the Edmonton commitment and_ including 
those items in the transfers, it means there 
will be no increase whatsoever in that 
category, and that money then will have to 
be raised on the property tax. 

‘As my colleague has said, there has been 
tremendous mismanagement of the economy 
of this province. I agree with him too that 
you can’t find any province in this nation that 
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has incurred the per-capita deficits that this 


government has incurred. I say that the gov- 
ernment mismanagement of the handling of 
transfers to local government and of the re- 
assessment program, as well as of the state- 
ment of advance notice of provincial transfers, 


_ matches the incompetency of the handling of 
_ the economy. 


Mr. Chairman: Does the Treasurer have a 
few comments? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think so, Mr. 
Chairman. The four opening statements have 
covered ‘a variety of subjects and I think we'll 
be able to cover them in detail as we come 
to the specific items; so rather than reply 
now, I'll reply when we get to them speci- 
fically. 


On vote 1101, ministry administration pro- 
gram; item 1, main office: 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any comments 
under the first item, main office? 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, Id like to 
talk under this vote about the question of 
economic planning and its importance in the 
overall structure of the ministry— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t want to be 
dificult, but if we are talking about regional 
economic planning, which I think the member 
is about to, then I would suggest that we deal 
with that under vote 1103. 


Mr. Cassidy: The member for Algoma is 
going to be involved in Industry and Tourism 
estimates next week, which is why he and I 
discussed the possibility of ‘his making his 
comments at this time since he can’t be in 
two places ‘at once. He is the critic for In- 
dustry and Tourism and the two ministries 
are obviously closely related. 


‘Mr. Peterson: Let’s have some order here. 
We have restricted time. 


Mr. Wildman: It seems to me that part of 
the overall structure of the ministry and the 
way the ministry approaches the economy of 
the province, for which the minister is re- 
sponsible, involve economic planning. I fail 
to see why that cannot be included under the 
first vote, which deals with the whole ap- 
proach of the minister and the ministry to the 
managing of the economy. 


Mr. Chairman: With respect to my friend 
from Algoma, I recognize his logistic problems 
but I think it would more properly come 
under 1103. 


Mr. Cassidy: With respect, Mr. Chairman, 
you put my colleague in a difficult position. 
If he intended to raise a specific comment 
related to something to do with the great 
riding of Algoma, I would agree with you. I 
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would simply take it over for him or the 
member for Welland or somebody else from 
the NDP would take over that particular in- 
quiry. He did want to make some general 
comments. I have always understood that gen- 
eral comments were in order on the first vote 
of any particular estimate, including this one. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my impression. I couldn’t care less. If we 
want to have five opening statements instead 
of four, that’s fine with me. It’s hardly getting 
down to the business of the estimates, in my 
view. It’s also my understanding that the In- 
dustry and Tourism estimates will not be 
going forward next week because the minister 
is still away. However, we can meet that 
when we come to it. 


(Mr. Wildman: I haven’t been informed of 
that, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m easy. It doesn’t 
matter to me. 


Mr. Chairman: I am not aware of what’s 
happening with respect to Industry and 
Tourism. I don’t know what the circumstance 
is there. I am in the hands of the committee. 
If the committee under the circumstances 
described wants the member for Algoma to 
make his comments now, it’s perfectly all 
right with the Chair. I just make the observa- 
tion that I think we have to have some kind 
of order. 

Regional planning would more properly 
come under 1108, but it is whatever the 
committee wishes in this respect. If it is 
going to place the member in a difficult posi- 
tion, that’s up to the committee. Would the 
member consent then, with the possibility 
that perhaps the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism will not be back next week to be 
here, to make his comments at that time? 

Mr. Wildman: I will pass until vote 1103, 
if that’s what you want. 

Mr. Peterson: Just in detail, looking at the 
briefing book, what is the co-ordinator on 
bilingualism in your ministry? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Where is he? 


Mr. Peterson: What does he do and for 
whom does he work and is he charged with 
teaching you French or what? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We might ask Mr. 
Stevenson to reply to that. I think we had 
better have some of the staff up here. Come 
on up. 

‘Mr. Peterson: Are you going to be speaking 
during these estimates at all, Mr. Treasurer? 

Hon. ‘Mr. McKeough: Oh, sure. 


Mr. Peterson: Good. He hasn’t responded 
to anything yet. 
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Mr. Stevenson: Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
I became the government co-ordinator of bi- 
lingualism, in addition to other functions as 
assistant deputy minister, on April 1, taking 
over from the secretary of the Management 
Board who had been co-ordinator for the past 
several years. Therefore, the function is in the 
ministry office and I suppose under this vote. 
The responsibility is essentially being the 
chairman of an interdepartmental group of 
advisers on bilingualism. Each ministry and 
agency has been personally responsible for 
overseeing or keeping track of the provision 
of French-language services by each ministry 
of the government. I have— 

[9:30] 

Mr. Peterson: Sorry, you're telling me that 
every ministry has a co-ordinator on bi- 
lingualism? 

Mr. Stevenson: Every ministry has one— 

Mr. Peterson: Co-ordinator. 


Mr. Stevenson: Called adviser on bilingual- 
ism. 

Mr. Peterson: Is this a full-time job for you, 
Mr. Stevenson? 


Mr. Stevenson: No, it isn’t, although I do 
have some full-time staff. On April 1 I in- 
herited an executive secretary to the com- 
mittee of advisers and his secretary. In addi- 
tion, I added an information officer and an- 
other secretary from the rest of the Treasury 
staff at the time. 


Mr. Peterson: To clarify it; four, you're 
telling me, are involved in bilingualism in 
your particular office? 


Mr. Stevenson: Four plus myself part time. 


Mr. Peterson: Four and one-half, is that 
fair? 


Mr. Stevenson: Yes. 


Mr. Peterson: Is that typical of other minis- 
tries too? 

Mr. Stevenson: No, this is for the govern- 
ment as a whole. I chair the government-wide 
committee; and semi-annually I'll be making 
a report to the cabinet through Mr. Brunelle, 
who is the minister responsible for bilingual- 
ism policy. 

Mr. Peterson: Why are you in TEIGA? 


Mr. Stevenson: I think it was partly be- 
cause I was involved very much in inter- 
governmental affairs, because I’m reasonably 
bilingual and because I’ve been involved over 
the years in various papers, proposals on 
language policy, in the government. 


Mr. Peterson: Are you involved in transla- 
tion services at all? 

Mr. Stevenson: No, the translation bureau is 
within the Ministry of Culture and Recreation, 


although we do have suggestions to make 
about the operations of that bureau from 
time to time. 

Mr. Peterson: But you have to go through 
Mr. Brunelle in order to get to the Ministry 
of Culture and Recreation to advise them on 
the translation services, is that correct? 

Mr. Stevenson: Yes. Although— 

Mr. Peterson: It sounds very efficient. 

Mr. Stevenson: —we can deal directly and 
often do. I’m in touch with the director of 
the bureau of translations or with Culture 
and Recreation about their operations. In fact, 
there’s a study going on right now on how to 
improve them. 

Mr. Peterson: How to improve what? 


Mr. Stevenson: The translation bureau— 
translation services in the government gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Peterson: So you advise on the trans- 
lation bureau. What other things do you do? 
I just don’t quite follow what you do. 

Mr. Stevenson: Every six months the co- 
ordinator makes a report to the government 
on the current state— 

Mr. Peterson: Who is the government? 

Mr. Stevenson: Through Mr. Brunelle. With 
the new structure, with the cabinet committee 
on Confederation, it would probably be dis- 
cussed by that committee in the first instance. 

Mr. Peterson: Is that the Premier's advisory 
committee on Confederation? 

Mr. Stevenson: That’s the Premier’s cabinet 
committee. 

Mr. Peterson: What's that cabinet com- 
mittee’s relationship with the Premier's own 
committee on the unity question? What’s the 
relationship with the cabinet committee? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There’s both the 
cabinet committee and the outsiders’ com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Peterson: Do they meet together or do 
they meet separately? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They basically meet 
apart, but had a number of joint meetings as 
well. 

Mr. Peterson: Are you on that committee? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Peterson: You're on both committees? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I’m just on the 
cabinet committee. 


Mr. Peterson: Okay. When I interrupted 
you were telling me what you did. 


Mr. Stevenson: Since I’m the secretary of 
that committee it also helps to join things a 
little. 
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Mr. Peterson: The cabinet committee? 


Mr. Stevenson: Yes, and of the advisory 
committee. So the reports will— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: He’s supposed to 
spend some time working for Treasury, but 
it’s damned little. 


Mr. Stevenson: The reports will give a run- 
down of bilingual capacity by ministry; how 
many bilingual employees by head office and 
branch office; the publications put out by each 
ministry in French and English—bilingual 
publications, forms and documents; the in- 
ternal practices by each ministry. Ill be 
hoping to have a semi-annual report some 
time in November. We have a questionnaire 
out to the various ministries right now. 


Mr. Peterson: If one had a complaint with 
the quality of the bilingual services in this 
province, where would one take that com- 
plaint, to you? 

Mr. Stevenson: If you took it to me Id 
be sure to be right on track with the ministry 
involved and try to get it rectified. We do 
get quite a few complaints through my office 
from outside groups, private people or inside 
government itself. 


Mr. Peterson: What else do you do besides 
this job? 


Mr. Stevenson: I’m a senior assistant de- 
puty minister of the ministry. I had been 
directly responsible for the intergovernmental 
affairs side, but as of last year the two as- 
sistant deputy ministers are now part of the 
ministry office generally. I’m still involved 
primarily in intergovernmental affairs and 
Ontario co-chairman of the Ontario-Quebec 
Exchange Commission. 


Mr. Peterson: What does that do? 


Mr. Stevenson: That’s a commission that 
was set up in 1969 following the signing of an 
exchange agreement between Premiers Ro- 
barts and Bertrand. 


Mr. Peterson: That is still in existence be- 
tween Mr. Davis and Mr. Levesque? 


Mr. Stevenson: It is still in existence at the 
civil service level, as it always has been. The 
Quebec co-chairman is the deputy minister of 
intergovernmental affairs of Quebec. 


Mr. 
here? 


Mr. Stevenson: I am the co-chairman here. 
There are six members on each side, basically 
assistant deputy ministers in education and 
cultural affairs—one or two other departments. 
We meet twice a year, once in Ontario and 
once in Quebec. 


Mr. Peterson: What do you do? 


Peterson: You are the co-chairman 


Mr. Stevenson: Deal primarily with ex- 
changes in the educational and cultural areas; 
students, administrative exchanges between 
government departments. Occasionally we can 
get into trying to facilitate the solution of 
problems between the two provinces at a 
more technical level. 

'We do have, through a number of subcom- 
mittees, funds available to promote some 
private sector activities, exchanges in the 
cultural area. We have arranged a student 
exchange where approximately 100 students 
from each province work for the other govern- 
ment during the summer. 


Mr. Peterson: Did that go on this last 
summer? 


Mr. Stevenson: Yes. If anything the tempo 
moved up this year, as it has pretty regularly 
since the commission was established in 1969. 
But certainly since November 15 there hasn’t 
been any drop-off of our general activities. 

Mr. Peterson: Do you think it is sensible 
that you are attached to TEIGA as opposed 
to Mr. Brunelle’s bureaucracy? 

Mr. Stevenson: I am only reporting to Mr. 
Brunelle in the bilingualism capacity, other- 
wise it is through the Treasurer. 


‘Mr. Peterson: But you have just said you 
spend the majority of your time on this. Does 
this job require someone full-time in your 
opinion? 

Mr. Stevenson: The co-ordinator of bi- 
lingualism’s job I suppose now is a day to a 
day and a half a week for me, but it is 
related a bit to other intergovernmental activ- 
ities. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The position was 
formerly held by the secretary of the Man- 
agement Board, who was also secretary or 
at least co-chairman of the Quebec-Ontario 
commission. Those two things aren’t synony- 
mous, but I guess the sequence of events was 
that—Which happened first? Did you become 
co-chairman? 

Mr. Stevenson: Two years ago I became co- 
chairman of the Ontario-Quebec commission, 
but only this April became chairman of the 
bilingualism group. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It was moved over. 


Mr. Peterson: I have some more questions 
on this vote; not for Mr. Stevenson. 


Mr. Chairman: If it is under the first item, 
go ahead. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If I can just go back 
to what Don Stevenson has said in the area 
of both the Ontario-Quebec commission and 
in bilingualism; he has put it a little bit 
modestly but it is the job of both groups to 
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isolate or point up those things which need 
ministerial attention. In the case of bilingual- 
ism, I don’t know whether members of the 
opposition have felt this but certainly there 
have been complaints from some ministries, 
my own included, about the turnaround time 
on translation of letters. 


Mr. Peterson: But that is under a different 
ministry. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is right, but it 
also becomes a concern of the co-ordinator 
on bilingualism and the people who are 
meeting those problems daily. So in that area 
Mr. Stevenson would act as a lightning rod, 
and would and has made suggestions to the 
appropriate minister and to the cabinet com- 
mittee on Confederation—because it is bound 
up in that area at the moment, or is part of 
that area at the moment; I don’t think ex- 
clusively, but it is part of that area—and 
would ensure that that area, hopefully in the 
future will have greater attention. 

In the area of the Ontario-Quebec commis- 
sion, again it would be Mr. Stevenson’s job 
as a co-chairman to try to solve problems— 
and I think it’s fair to say there have been a 
number of problems solved at the officials’ 
level_and to bring those problems which 
have not been solved at the officials’ level, to 
the attention of the government as a whole. 
In many cases they are not problems which 
are simply between respective ministers of 
the two governments but which may be 
government-to-government problems and re- 
quire government-to-government solution. I’m 
thinking particularly of the area of tourism, 
where there are some ongoing discussions, 
which I’m not completely familiar with, about 
joint approaches to tourism on the part of the 
two governments. 


Mr. Peterson: Do you have your own in- 
formation officer who works exclusively for 
you in this capacity? 

Mr. Stevenson: Yes, although she has be- 
come available as a resource to the govern- 
ment as a whole in helping other ministries 
develop better French-language information 
capacities. She’s in the process now of pre- 
paring a general report for a public distri- 
bution on what is available in the government. 
I think she’s been able to get quite a bit go- 
ing in four or five other departments where 
there was very little up until this year. 

Mr. Peterson: I'll speak later to the whole 
question of information officers in this govern- 
ment. It seems we're being run by information 
officers. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I have one other 
point. I’ve lost track of numbers but there’s 
also another group, ACFO, which many of 


you are familiar with, which relates in part to 
the Ministry of Education but also relates to 
the Premier’s office and to some other minis- 
tries. I’m sorry, it’s not ACFO. 


Mr. Stevenson: Le Conseil des Affaires 
Franco-Ontariennes, the Council on Franco- 
Ontarian Affairs, reports to the Minister of 
Culture and Recreation and the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities. 


Mr. Nixon: ACFO is still independent? 


Mr. Stevenson: ACFO is quite independent, 
aside from the fact that we co-opt the chair- 
manship of it from time to time. 


Mr. Peterson: Youre happy with the way — 


the whole problem of bilingual services and 
the unity issue, which is related, are all 
administered. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I wouldn’t argue that 
the staff of three or four to which Mr. Steven- 
son refers were as well related when they 
were in Management Board as they are now. 
I might argue that they are better located 
now. That’s a moot point as to where the 
small group of people should best be located. 
It so happens that Don Stevenson is in our 
ministry and has been pulling together a 
number of things inthis whole area. It 
seemed appropriate, I guess to the Premier 
and the Management Board, that that small 
group would better relate to intergovern- 
mental affairs. 

I have no doubt that if Don Stevenson 
went on to bigger and better things, or lesser 
things, and if the Deputy Minister of Culture 
and Recreation was the appropriate place, 
then ‘this small group might move there at 
that point in time. I wouldn’t defend it, but 
it’s one of those things that obviously crosses 
every government ministry at some point or 
another. Where they're located is probably 
debatable. 

In the present context, however, in terms 
of what happened on November 15, I think it 
has been increasingly important that all these 
arms and threads be located in one place. I 
jokingly said I’m not sure that theyre in 
Treasury. I think it is fair to say that since 
November 15, most of Don Stevenson’s re- 
porting time has been directly to the Premier 
rather than to Rendall Dick or myself, and 
so it should be. 

Obviously, as a convenience, these things 
are located in a ministry, but the focus of 


the real reporting relationship, not only in 


terms of bilingualism but in terms of the 
secretaries of the two committees—the On- 
tario-Quebec permanent commission—for a 
whole lot of obvious reasons has been di- 
rected to the Premier and the cabinet com- 
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mittee. Hopefully the day will come when 
_ that is not the case, 


| [9:45] 


Mr. Peterson: Do you want me to carry on 


_ with the same item? 


Mr. Chairman: We have other matters 


under the first section, main office. Yes, | 


would think it would be appropriate to finish 
this up. 

Mr. Peterson: Under service, it says 
TEIGA’s share of advertising re Ontario 
services in the ehtnic media, $88,000. How 
was this allocated between ministries and 
what is this for? 

Mr. Dick: We do carry within the esti- 
mates that overall sum, which is not all our 
own expenditures. If you wanted the detail 
of it, we can provide it to you and the 
specific breakdown of it. David Maskens 
would have it available. 

Mr. Peterson: Youre saying that’s just 
TEIGA’s share, I assume from that that other 
ministries carry their own share as allocated. 

Mr. Dick: As I understand it, there are 
other ministries that have an item for ethnic 
advertising. 

Mr. Peterson: If they haven’t then you’ve 
worded this in a funny way. Would you not 
agree with that, Mr. Dick? 

Mr. Dick: I don’t think it’s poorly worded 
—not in my understanding of how it’s distrib- 
uted to us. 

Mr. Peterson: Is this mostly through that 
agent we read about a year or so ago who 
was taking commissions on both ends? Is 
that your agent for placing this advertising? 

M:. Dick: I don’t recall the item you 
mention about the agent. 


Mr. Peterson: Help me out. Eduardo 
knows about that, doesn’t he? Could you 
just break that down? What are you adver- 
tising? 

Mr. Dick: We'll bring in Mr. Maskens, if 
we may. He’s got the detailed breakdown 
of the items, 


Mr. Peterson: My colleague of course was 
under the impression it was all just chan- 
nelled through Industry and Tourism. Perhaps 
you can clear up— 


Hon. Mr. MecKeough: It’s all channelled 
through Industry and Tourism. All the adver- 
tising—or I suppose 99 per cent of it, never 
all—but almost all of it is placed by Industry 
and Tourism. But then it’s charged back to 
@ variety of places. 

When [ say 99 per cent of it, there may 
be a royal commission for some reason or 
another that goes its own way. But I think 


we'd have to ask Claude Bennett. I think all 
of it is now—it’s supposed to be and I would 
guess most of it is—going through the agency 
of record and is being placed through Indus- 
try and Tourism. 

Mr. Peterson: On what basis does he 
charge back $88,000 to you; what percentage 
is that of the total and what is the substance 
of that advertising? 

Mr. Maskens: Sir, I cannot give you the 
specific details now, but I’d be happy to pre- 
pare those and bring those in. As we under- 
stand it, the total budget is controlled by 
Industry and Tourism and they determine 
how the budget— 

Mr. Peterson: For Industry and Tourism 
purposes, presumably, Would you agree with 
that? Like travel in Ontario, is that it? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, no; these were 
a series, as I recall, of ads placed about 
total government services. I’m not sure 
whether on an actual basis or simply on a 
pro rata basis. but it was split up among 
a number of government departments. 

Mr. Peterson: So you're going to come back 
to us tomorrow and tell us what the total 
overall governmental budget for that item 
isP 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think you'll have 
to get that from Industry and Tourism, but 
we can tell you what’s in the $88,000. 

Mr. Peterson: You can tell us on what 
basis you were charged back to $88,000? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr, Peterson; Just one other item and then 
Ill be quiet, Consultants, such as speech- 
writers, do you have a speechwriter on staff? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, at the moment; 
we don't always. 

Mr. Peterson: You have your own speech- 
writer? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: He does work for 
other people as well as me, yes. 


Mr. Peterson: I thought it had improved 
a little lately. Thank you. 


An hon. member: That was very unkind. 


Mr. Peterson: Lecturers and _ specialists, 
what is that category? Consultants, what kind 
of consultants do you hire outside? Is that 
the sum total you pay to outside people? 
What is thatP 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, no; normally 
studies would be charged to the specific 
branch of our division. I assume this is 
there to cover, on an historical basis, studies 
which don’t fall into any specific category 
or couldn’t be easily charged to any branch 
and therefore we pick those up. 
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Mr. Dick: For the special things that arise, 
and of course for budget preparation or 
something else— 


Mr. Nixon: You don’t get outside experts 
to assist in the budget, surely? 


Mr. Dick: No, not for the budget. But 
there are various things that have to be done, 
whether it is research or whether it’s a 
special thing you want done in a hurry. We 
hire somebody if we haven’t the capacity in 
our office to do it. But it is not the writing 


of the budget. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Is that inflation ac- | 


counting? Is that in there, Dave? 


Mr. Peterson: Is it? Could you just help 
me out? To the best of your knowledge what 
is included in that $55,000? 

Mr. Honey: If the ministry wanted a 
special study on organization and so on, there 
are funds available within the ministry main 
office item for that. 


Mr. Peterson: You are talking about just 
administrative studies or efficiency studies 
within your own ministry? 

Mr. Honey: No. You're not talking about 
policy studies or that kind of thing? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They should be 
charged back to the specific branch. 


Mr. Peterson: I guess I won’t ask about 
aircraft rentals. I'll pass. 


Mr. Nixon: I'll be brief, Mr. Chairman. 
I wanted to ask the Treasurer for, I suppose 
a personal opinion. Now that the recom- 
mendations of the committee on government 
reorganization have been implemented for 
long enough so that they are established and 
accepted by many people active in public 
life in the province—not only in the Legis- 
lature but in the municipalities, the financial 
community and planning community at Ot- 
tawa and elsewhere, the areas that are en- 
compassed by his very large and powerful 
ambit—one of the criticisms that was ex- 
pressed at the time of the report of the 
committee on government productivity, when 
that report was largely implemented, was 
that this ministry was too large and cum- 
bersome for the administrative responsibility 
of a single minister. The ministry could be 
compared, I suppose, with Correctional Serv- 
ices, both in responsibility and budget—the 
responsibility and clout of the minister con- 
cerned—because in the cabinet we know that 
you are all equals. The Premier himself is 
only the first among equals and that’s a basic 
tenet of our democratic process. 

But when we look over the years in which 
TEIGA has been in operation—and I really 
am glad the minister refers to it as the 


Treasury and to himself as the Treasurer 
because that’s the way it should be—his- 
torically Treasury has been the principal 
ministry and the person who held that posi- 
tion was, under most circumstances, in many 
respects the principal advisor to the first 


| 


minister. No one objects to that, but when ~ 
we see the record of so-called TEIGA over — 


these years we can see that probably a good 


case can be made that it’s too damn big for 


one minister to operate. 


I was looking at the report of the Ontario ~ 


Land Corporation and saw the report, for 


example, of the South Cayuga acquisition and — 


the fact that the acquisition was undoubtedly 
made in error and that we paid about $26 
million, with carrying charges of $4 million 
or $5 million. We saw reference to the Ed- 
wardsburg acquisition, which was carried out 
almost unilaterally by the Treasurer of On- 
tario. I think it took something like $8 mil- 
lion to acquire the land and close to $1 
million to carry it on a yearly basis, yet in 
the most recent report of the Ontario Land 
Corporation they say that obviously there is 
no way we are going to entice industry to 


locate there. Perhaps we should respect the 


present cabinet wishes that it be made a 
showplace for what can be done with agri- 


cultural lands in the eastern part of the 


province. 


Even the decision pertaining to North 


Pickering and Townsend itself can be se- 
verely criticized by people who are perhaps 
less objective in this matter than myself. It 
is a typical case, in my view, where the 
power of the Treasurer in this ministry has 
not been used in the best interests of the 
province. 

Sometimes, I suggest, the manifold and 
heavy responsibilities even interfere with the 
job as Treasurer, which must obviously come 
first. Our present difficulties with mining 
revenue can probably be traced back to the 
cubstantial amendments in the Mining Tax 
Act and the philosophical approach to it 
which was implemented by the Treasurer of 
Ontario, not this one but the Treasurer of 
Ontario all the same, which was severely 
criticized at the time, both by the industry 
and bv responsible people in opposition. I 
suppose it wasn’t three or four months after 
the mining tax amendment had been brought 
in that the Treasurer of the day had to make 
substantial downward revisions in his esti- 
mates of the revenue even then, This was 
before we were worrying about what’s hap- 
pening to the nickel market worldwide and 
so on. 

I can recall having a bill presented to the 
House where the Ministry of Housing was 
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established, with elaborate planning respon- 


sibilities. I believe we still have on the books 
of the province, a one paragraph statute that 
says “in case you're wondering the chief 


planner is the Treasurer.” Those people—and 


we as elected members of the House deal 


_with them all the time—those people who 
_have responsibilities at the municipal level 
| often say, and maybe they tend to be re- 


actionary and conservatives, and I suppose 
people in all parties can be branded that 
way, “My God, if we only had a Minister of 
Municipal Affairs who was not so over- 
whelmed with the responsibility of financing 
the largest and richest province, of dealing 
with the government of Canada as well as all 
of the other municipalities, of having the 


| responsibility of re-Baldwinizing Ontario and 


so on; if there was only someone who could 
deal with municipalities at the ministerial 
level, rather than dealing with one of the 


many competent staff whom we see around 


here and whom we'll be hearing during these 
debates.” 

We said at the time that I felt the recom- 
mendation to establish this ministry was a 
mistake. Obviously an individual can handle 
almost any responsibility put to him by the 
leader of the government, but we can point 
out chapter and verse of errors in judgement, 
and to financial expenditure which in my 
view can be directly attributed to the fact 
that the Legislature has given one ministry 
much too broad an ambit. 

I remember thinking at the time that it 
was ridiculous for the committee on govern- 
ment productivity to say that the Treasurer 
should have full responsibility for municipal 
affairs, since a large share of municipal 
finance had to be directed from the provincial 
resources. I suppose that would mean that 
the Treasurer should be Minister of Health 
and the Treasurer should be Minister of 
Education. 

Obviously the Treasurer can say to his 
cabinet colleagues what can be expended and 
what cannot, in his judgement as the chief 
guardian, not only of our Treasury but of our 
credit, I am a bit past some of the political 
heat in this issue, but I would really like to 
ask the present Treasurer if at any time he 
gets the feeJing that the time will come when 
there will be a separate department or min- 
istry which will deal with the municipalities. 

I suppose the other side of intergovern- 
mental affairs is not so worrisome, because 
the Premier does take a direct responsibility, 
with the assistance of the Minister of Inter- 
governmental Affairs, in dealing with other 
provinces and the government of Canada. 
I simply- want to state my view, which has 
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remained unchanged, that this ministry is a 
monstrosity. [’m not attributing that char- 
acteristic to the present minister. I feel that 
the Treasurer of Ontario, since the imple- 
mentation of this expanded area of respon- 
sibility, has made some of the most serious 
errors of judgement—involving changes in 
policy, the acquisition of property, the bor- 
rowing of funds—that this province has ever 
been exposed to. 

iI would suggest very strongly that the gov- 
ernment ought to divide these responsibilities. 
It would have nothing to do with the per- 
sonal responsibility and role of the individual 
minister, It may well be that a year from 
now the Minister of Correctional Services 
will be the most influential minister. We're 
tending in that direction. 

I really feel that a mistake was made— 
what, five years ago now—and that we should 
still press for a remedy. That’s all I have to 
say about that. 

[10:00] 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: I guess five years 
and six months later is perhaps a good time 
to take a look at COGP. I had a very little 
bit to do with its genesis, and something to 
do in working through it and certainly some- 
thing to do with the implementation. After 
about six months, I guess, I was then Chair- 
man of the then Treasury Board, and the 
implementor, who is now the federal Deputy 
Minister of Labour, reported through me to 
the cabinet or to the Premier. Perhaps it’s 
a good chance to look back. 

I think COGP—and one of the members 
of COGP is on my left—was a happy com- 
bination of outside advice—the theory that 
you should run government like a business— 
and the other combination of the insiders, of 
whom there were four— 


Mr. Dick: Five. 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: Five. 

Mr. Nixon: Are some of the outsiders now 
insiders? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Just one, just Fleck. 

Mr. Dick: He was really the executive 
director. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: He was neither in 
nor out, really. 

Mr. Nixon: I see. I thought Dillon was on 
there too? 


Hon. Mr. 
Hydro. 

I would say they brought those two grouns 
together, and not necessarily that they made 
mistakes but certainly there were mistakes 
made in implementing some of their recom- 
mendations. I don’t think some of their 


McKeough: No; Task Force 
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recommendations would stand up completely 
today, five and a half years later. 

Let me look just for a moment at some 
of the strengths which I see before coming 
down to the specific matter which the mem- 
ber for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk mentioned. 
There are three or four real pluses—and there 
were a lot more than that—but three or four 
pluses. Regardless of the merits or otherwise 
of the separate positions of provincial secre- 
taries—the member has strong views on that 
and I’m not going to debate that—the cabinet 
committee system which emerged, under 
either a full-time chairman or a part-time 
chairman, as recommended by COGP, which 
recommended a full-time person, has worked 
very well. 

I can go back, and the member can go 
hack, and cite horrible examples of when 
ministers didn’t know what other ministers 
or their departments were doing. From the 
point of view of the present Treasurer, that 
often brought about some ill-conceived and 
hastily adopted programs which may have 
made sense but which were not co-ordinated 
with other government programs, without 
heing specific. 

I would say the cabinet committee system 
which came out of COGP is probably the 
best accomplishment and was the best recom- 
mendation and is the one which has borne 
probably the greatest success; not only the 
three committees themselves but the cross- 
fertilization of committees to policy and prior- 
ities and to Management Board, and things 
just don’t happen now without the majority 
of the ministers or the ministries knowing 
about them. 


Mr. Nixon: You had those committees 
when you bought Ewardsburgh and South 
Cayuga. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: There were mistakes 
made and there have been subsequent mis- 
takes made, I can only speak in a general 
way. I think the co-ordination of activity is 
much better than it was five anda half years 
ago: and obviously, I guess, we should—or 
Rendall and the members of COGP should— 
take some satisfaction that that model really 
was copied by the government of Canada; 
has been copied, really very closely, by the 
new government in Quebec and by the gov- 
ernment of Alberta; and the government of 
Newfoundland, to my certain knowledge has 
that sort of cabinet committee system. That’s 
probably been the biggest plus. 

The second plus that I would mention 
would be the emphasis on—it came out of 
COGP and will take a few more years to bear 
full fruit-was the very deliberate recom- 
mendation, and the decision by the govern- 
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ment since then, of letting the managers | 
manage. Ottawa, in appointing a controller — 


general, is going in the other direction; but 


we are moving away—and Auld can talk 
about this much better than I can, and will — 


no doubt in his estimates—moving away from 
complement control to dollars and cents con- 
trol by Management Board. 


Mr. Nixon: What’s complement control—_ 


numbers of people? 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Numbers of people, 
simple numbers of people. You have legiti- 


mately raised on a number of occasions—I- 


think you specifically—the business that we 
were holding the co-ordinator of bilingualism 
to four people and st the same time running 
out and hiring two consultants. Basically, and 
this hasn’t happened yet, the co-ordinator 
of bilingualism will be given $80,000, or 
whatever the figure is, and if he wants to 


hire 10 people at $8,000 or two people at © 


$40,000, it will, basically, be his decision. 


Whether he has two people or eight people, — 


or two people and he buys some outside 
help—and this hasn’t all happened yet—it 
will be the manager’s decision as to how that 





money is spent. It’s not quite as easy as [ — 


have described it. 


M-:. Peterson: Who assesses if he is worth - 


$80,000 or whatever the figure is? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well he has to fit | 


into civil service salary schedules and so on. 


Rather than bypass the system by going out © 
and hiring consultants instead of taking on © 
full-time staff—which the deputies who man- — 


age were guilty of—those decisions are in- 
creasingly being made today by the deputy 
ministers; but as I say, Ottawa has gone in 
the other direction. I think what we have 
gone through in terms of complement control 
has been a good exercise, but I think, ulti- 


mately, when you are going to pay deputy 


ministers from $45,000 to $52,000— 
Mr. Nixon: Is $52,000 the top? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, $52,000 is the 
top. Not as good as the president of Ryerson. 


Mr. Nixon: Or the former vice-president. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s right. You 
should be letting the deputies do this for 


the sake of job satisfaction; and I think that 


over a period of time we shall see some real 
results; I think we are starting to see them 
now. 

That’s the second plus. The third plus, 
which is more personal to me—and we will 
probably get into this in the fifth vote to a 
greater extent—is the co-ordination of our 
relationships with other governments, and 
particularly with Ottawa. We had deputy 








“ministers and ministers running down to 
Ottawa signing agreements 10 years ago— 
_and there are a couple of notable examples— 
'with no more reference to total government 
policy, if it existed, than fly to the moon. 
| Today there are damn few things going on 
/ in any ministry of the government that that 
small secretariat under vote 5 doesn’t know 
| about; and if there isn’t a consistency of 
| government policy, then it’s brought to their 
| attention or to my attention and the cabinet’s 
_ attention. ; 





Mr. Nixon: Isn’t that the function of the 


Premier through a small group within his 
_ office? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, you could just 


| as easily put that secretariat in his office if 
| you wanted, and I wouldn't be particularly 
| hung up on that. I think because so much 
| of it has to do with money— 


Mr. Nixon: Everything has. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Everything has; our 


_ relationship with Ottawa has a lot to do with 


money, but I am not hung up on that. I 
think you could make the argument that the 


| Premier’s office should be lean. A lot of the 
work done by the intergovernment secretariat 


goes to the Premier’s office rather than to us 
—rather than to me directly. Again, it’s the 


location. I am not trying to slough off em- 


ployees. I seem to have done a pretty good 
job on Stevenson, Posen and Greathed to- 
night, but I would fight to keep them within 
the ministry for a whole variety of reasons— 

Mr. Nixon: And they are not applying for 
transfer, I understand. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That redirection of 
workload has probably been one of the large 
pluses. 

Mr. Nixon: Of course, that was an initia- 
tive taken by John Robarts. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The secretariat? 

Mr. Nixon: No. You are talking about 
“complement” and “quality thereof.” 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh the quality of it; 
sure, and of the former Deputy Treasurer. 

Mr. Nixon: Well I didn’t want to exclude 
anybody. 

Mr. Dick: You sure fixed that one nicely. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The quality has 
dropped; things have slipped. 

The last point is the size of Treasury. I 
don’t agree with the member for Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk; although I would admit my 
error even if he is not prepared to admit his 
error. The Treasury is better now than when 
it was originally conceived. 

We made valiant efforts in the last months 
of March of 1972 to strip things out. Treas- 
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ury and Municipal Affairs combined, I think, 
were something over 3,000 people. We moved 
out, at that time, the assessment function; 
we moved out the Ontario Municipal Board; 
and we moved out a couple of other things— 
which we thought were better located—to 
reduce the size of Treasury. I thought then 
that it was manageable. 

Hindsight indicates to me that what we 
have now is much more manageable than 
what we had before, subject to one quali- 
fication: Since that time, since the original 
move, we have had a couple more large 
moves. I think it would be fair to say that 
when I was in Municipal Affairs, the com- 
munity planning branch of Housing easily 
occupied half of my time. That was. all 
moved out with Housing. I think that has 
made the present Treasurer’s job easier. 

There have been some other things—the 
movement of most of the regional priority 
budgets to Norther Affairs was a large 
move. There are a couple of others. The 
one qualification that I would add to this is 
that since I came back into Treasury in Jan- 
uary 1975 I have waged an unending war— 
and won most of it, though not all of it—to 
get us out of administering. 


Mr. Dick: Out of what? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Out of administer- 
ing. It took a year and a half; and to further 
strip the job down, it took— 

Mr. Nixon: I’m sorry, I don’t understand 
you. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Administering things. 
I'll give you some examples. We had Wasaga 
Beach within our ministry; that has been 
moved. We had the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission within our ministry; that has 
been moved out. We had project implementa- 
tion which was beyond the regional priority 
budget, particularly in northern Ontario; 
that’s been moved out. We have resisted—with 
the support of our staff, once they found the 
wavelength I was on—and we have become, 
to use the economists’ jargon, much more 
macro than micro. 

It is fair to say that two and a half years 
ago we were commenting on most plans 
of subdivision. We wouldn't comment now, 
David, on one plan of subdivision in several 
hundred—if that. 


Mr. Nixon: It’s the macro subdivisions, like 
the ones around Barrie and things like that? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is a matter of 
local government. Official plan amendments, 
unless they think we have an interest we 
don’t get involved. I stress Harbourfront as 
an example; that was something that the 
mayor, the chairman and the federal govern- 
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ment said we should be involved in; we have 
not become involved in it, and saw no reason 
to do so. You can go on. 

Mr. Nixon: You mean that park? One of 
your colleagues, if not your predecessors, had 
an elaborate plan for hanging gardens, re- 
member? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s going way 
back. 

Mr. Nixon: That’s not so far, you were 
Treasurer, you were Minister of Municipal 
Affairs then, 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s rambling. You 
and I have both been here a long time—11 
years. 

Mr. Nixon: You certainly have had a heavy 
involvement in, small “h”’, harbourfront. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, not me; another 
minister. You are confusing us with Harbour 
City, which was Industry and Tourism, never 
US. 

Mr. Nixon: That’s what I mean. It was an 
elabodate, multi-million dollar development 
down there, just before the election of 1971. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That was Industry 
and Tourism, 

Mr. Nixon: We haven't heard from it since. 
[10:15] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You mention North 
Pickering— 

Mr. Nixon: What have we got in that? It 
is over $300 million. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We will get to that. 
The Townsend-Cayuga decisions which were 
taken—and I know you are not being poli- 
tical and you are only interested in how I see 
the ministry operating— 

Mr. Nixon: You can’t support those. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: How I see the min- 
istry operating was the thrust of your ques- 
tion. I can only point out that those decisions 
were all taken prior to January 14, 1975, 
and that our involvement with it— 

Mr. Nixon: Was that the date that Mr. 
White left the Treasury? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: January 14, 1975. 


Mr. Nixon: We are talking about the office 
and the responsibility. I certainly don’t want 
to descend into personalities. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can only ask you, 
is it workable today? Our involvement in 
those projects today is only through the 
Ontario Land Corporation, which is as the 
banker; which is the same relationship we 
had through the educational capital aid 
corporation, through the universities capital 
aid corporation, we simply are the banker. 


Mr. Nixon: Just one point though, those 
properties were acquired almost by the 
single, unadvised decision of the Treasurer 
of Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, that is not true. 


Mr. Nixon: Oh well, the record shows that 
he might have consulted the Premier, but 
that is not clear. The ministers themselves, — 
including the Minister, of Industry and — 
Tourism— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The question is, how — 
I see the ministry today. I can only tell you — 
that since January 14, 1975— 


Mr. Nixon: That is a copout. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —those kinds of deci- — 
sions have not been made. We will debate © 
the merits of those things later. If you think 
those decisions were in error, I can only tell 
you that those kinds of decisions have been — 
stripped out of our ministry by me, by my 
deputy; and that we have assumed—again 
using the jargon—a much more macro role, — 
and we are determined day by day to try 
and keep out of the nitty-gritty of adminis- 
tering Wasaga Beach, or getting into a land 
banking program or whatever. We try and _— 
sit back and take a longer view, whether it 
is about the auto pact, whether it is about 
Quebec, whether it is about our total fiscal 
plan for next year, or whether it is about 
tariffs. We try and stand back, and I think 
we have had some success. Specifically, what 
I am saying is that we keep out of those 
day-to-day things, and if I personally have a 
regret—and we may come to that later—it is 
that we don’t sometimes get involved enough 
in things that we would like to see happen. 

Tll go through the budget process with 
you whenever you'd like—under the next vote 
I guess. My concern with the budget was 
not whether daycare centres were funded or 
unfunded or to what extent. I have a re- 
sponsibility towards the municipal portion, 
but my whole part in the first part of the 
process which went on in August and Sep- 
tember was the bottom line of expenditures; 
which was 6.9 per cent, which was $14,- 
541,000. I regret sometimes that as Minister 
of Economics I don’t get into the allocation 
of those funds as much as I would like to. 
I don’t even get into them as much as I 
would like to politically. Basically, that is a 
job done by the Policy and Priorities Board 
then by cabinet as a whole, and vetted by 
Management Board. I am responsible for 
setting the total target and doing my damn- 
dest to hold them to it, with some success. 
That is what I see our role is now. You 
specifically have raised whether there should 









be a department of municipal affairs, a sep- 
arate ministry, and I would reject that. 

_ Mr. Nixon: I am not surprised that you 
would. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I reject that as 
thinking which is paternalistic. The munici- 
| palities of this province today don’t need to 
have their hands held by a special minister. 
They really don’t. They relate to every min- 
istry of the government at one time or an- 
other. Your centralist approach would have 
them right under your heel. 


Mr. Cassidy: Oh no, you— 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: Do you want me to 
finish? 

Mr. Cassidy: Go ahead. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I reject completely, 
if you are associating yourself with his re- 
marks, the idea that we need some big 
brother to take the municipalities by the 
hand around Queen’s Park. I reject that com- 
pletely. 

Mr. Nixon: I have never made such a pro- 
posal—other than you setting up some kind 
of a straw man. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You want a separate 
ministry— 

Mr. Nixon: Through your PMLC, you are 
considered by those people as certainly— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not as paternalistic; 
they may call me a lot of things, but they 
don’t call me paternalistic. 


Mr. Nixon: They call you sir, that’s what 
I don’t like. 


Mr. Conway: Dictatorial. Does that sound 
better, Darcy? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They don’t need an 
old-fashioned Liberal’s idea of taking them 
by the hand to see the Minister of Trans- 
portation and Communications and _ saying, 
“We really need another $4,000 for this road, 
Jim.” They are big enough to go to Jim 
Snow themselves; or they can go to their 
local member. 

Mr. Nixon: I'm glad to know the real 
Darcy McKeough is still under that pinstripe. 
You are completely misrepresenting every- 
thing I have said. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We just don’t need 
your brand of centralistic paternalism. 








Mr. Nixon: The municipalities have no one 
here to speak for them except the private 
members; that’s the way they feel and that’s 
the truth. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Nonsense. 


Mr. Nixon: You've let them down—not by 
being paternalistic but by being dictatorial. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: Nonsense. 


Mr. Chairman: Has the member for Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk completed? 

Mr. Nixon: Don’t say I’m finished. 

Mr. Chairman: I said “completed.” 

Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, I apologize for 
leaving but I left to get a letter. I left to get 
an intergovernmental letter that had been 
sent by Mr. Charlebois concerning French 
services in the Welland area. I was unable 
to find that, but perhaps I can pose a couple 
of questions, either to the Treasurer or to 
Mr. Stevenson. 

I would like to know, first of all, what 
your relat’onship is with Mr. Charlebois. Or 
have you replaced him? 

Mr. Stevenson: No, Mr. Charlebois is the 
executive secretary of the committee of ad- 
visers on bilingualism. So he works for me 
now, but hhe’s full-time. 

Mr. Swart: Next I would like to know 
what happens when a letter like that is sent. 
This letter was sent to the MTC by Mr. 
Charlebois and it condemned in no uncertain 
terms the lack of the bilingual services in the 
MTC offices in Welland—the driver examina- 
tion centre and the licence office. I’m not 
sure whether you have seen that letter or 
not. 

Mr.. Stevenson: Yes, I did. 


Mr. Swart. What is the follow-up to that? 
Does it go to the chairman of the cabinet 
committee on bilingualism? What happens? 


Mr. Stevenson: Mr. Chairman, when that 
particular letter came in, we got in touch 
right away with the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications adviser on bilin- 
gualism, Mr. W. Bidell, the assistant deputy 
minister, to tell him in the first instance that 
this complaint had come in, to find out for 
our benefit just what kind of service, if 
any, existed in the MTC offices in the Wel- 
land area, to see what kind of plans the 
MTC might have had, to suggest the kind 
of approach they might take and perhaps to 
give them an idea of what was available in 
some other ministries. 

I believe Mr. Charlebois himself sat down 
with Mr. Bidell on that letter. There was an 
exchange. I’m not sure whether the final 
reply has gone back to the original com- 
plaint yet, but I do know there’s been an 
ongoing discussion with MTC about it. 


Mr. Swart: I don’t particularly want to 
deal only with that letter. If the reply that 
comes back to Mr. Charlebois confirms that 
there are no bilingual services there—and 
there are no bilingual services; I know of 
some instances there whereby French-speak- 
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ing people, and only French-speaking people, 
have been totally unable to get the service 
and what they've asked for has been seriously 
misinterpreted. When that reply comes back 
to Mr, Charlebois, is there a letter then that 
goes from your committee to Mr. Brunelle, 
saying that this service is not available? What 
happens from this point on to remedy a situa- 
tion like this? 

Mr. Stevenson: The government approach 
so far is the provision of French-language 
services where feasible, with a priority for 
the areas of the province where there are 
substantial proportions of francophones— 

Mr. Swart: As there is in Welland. 

Mr. Stevenson: —and there is a list of a 
series of counties, starting in eastern and 
northeastern Ontario, and two or three areas 
outside of those two heartland areas—the 
Welland area, the northern part of Simcoe 
county and parts of Essex county. 


Mr. Nixon: They don’t want to interfere 
with autonomy. 


Mr. Stevenson: As far as the ministry re- 
gional offices and services are concerned, I 
think the concentration so far has been on 
the regional offices in eastern and north- 
eastern Ontario. It’s not an even picture 
across the board at all. Some ministries have 
gone a good bit faster than others. 

As you know, the Welland area is one. 
Because it’s a relatively small area inside 
a much larger English-speaking area, you 
dort have anything like the French-language 
capacity in most Niagara Peninsula offices 
that you would in eastern and northeastern 
Ontario offices. We're trying to pinpoint right 
now exactly where the gaps are. At a time 
of constraint, it’s a little tough for a ministry 
like MTC to add somebody new. but we'll 
certainly be suggesting to them there is an 
office where there is a demand; and now 
when we have a particular complaint where 
we know there isn’t a service, then we'll be 
pressing them on it. But it is, in the end, a 
ministry decision at this point. 


Mr. Swart: It’s totally a ministry decision. 
That letter, for instance, and other letters 
of that kind do not go to Mr. Brunelle? He’s 
not aware of that situation? 


Mr. Stevenson: I think he is. We send 
copies of most of these letters for information 
to Mr. Brunelle. I wouldn’t swear to this 
particular letter, but we've kept him pretty 
much in touch with areas where there have 
been complaints. 


Mr. Swart: May I just say, and we hope 


this is being worked out, that the general 
feeling among the French population is that 
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the procedures and the complements are 
pretty inadequate for what is needed in the 
Welland area. 

Mr. Chairman: Would the member for 
Ottawa Centre prefer to commence or will ” 
he wait until tomorrow? | 





Mr. Cassidy: I have a couple of good ques- — 
tions which I was going to ask. The Finan-_ 
cial Post quotes from a woman working in i 
the Treasurer’s office. It says: “The day 
Darcy McKeough became Treasurer of On-~ 
tario was the day that the affirmative action © 
program for women in TEIGA collapsed.” 


Mr. Conway: Chauvinist, not paternal. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is it still on the floor, so to 
speak, or what are you doing to resuscitate 
it? Do you yourself believe in the affirmative 
action program, and why are there no women 
from the senior branches of the ministry 
here tonight? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The answer to the 
first part of the question is yes, and the 
answer to the second question is that at the 
moment we have no executive directors who 
are women. 


Mr. Dick: Not executive directors; but it 
was odd, Mr. Chairman, if I might just ob- 
serve— | 


Mr. Conway: Are there any secretaries? 
Mr. Warner: Call it affirmative inaction. 


Mr. Dick: If I might just make the obser- 
vation; we just filed the affirmative action 
report of our own women’s co-ordinator in 
the ministry. In it, which is coincidental with 
the article to which reference has been made, 
I had an observation from the women’s co- 
ordinator announcing that the afhrmative 
action program and equal opportunity, were 
still alive and well and living in TEIGA. She 
sent me along a copy of the report they'd 
filed, which does indicate that there’s been 
substantial progress. 

I wouldn’t be the one to espouse our af- 
firmative action program, but I think, with 
some assurance, it’s considered within the 
Ontario public service, as far as the civil 
service is concerned, to be quite aggressive 
and to have produced a good number—to 
have almost led in the number of women in 
the ministry who have gone through our pro- 
fessional ranks and our executive ranks and 
who have left here to go outside to the pri- 
vate sector for more money in executive 
positions in industry. At the same time, I 
find some satisfaction that they've been well 
trained; they’ve had good careers here and 
they moved out and others have come along. 
The report speaks for itself. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me just give you 
some of the facts. 

Nineteen women in the ministry moved 

into what are described as positions which 
formerly had been occupational groups which 
‘were more than 60 per cent male. 
Twelve of these were hired as economists. 
That’s a job series which is the most com- 
‘mon courier path to executive and senior 
professional jobs in the ministry. Two other 
women bridged from the clerical to the 
economist series. A woman was appointed di- 
rector of the external activities co-ordination 
secretariat working under Mr. Greathead. A 
woman was appointed manager of the com- 
‘munications group. A senior woman in my 
ministry, whom we have just lost, has been 
appointed to the Ontario Municipal Board. 
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I guess, you might add to that that I had 
something to do with the appointment of 
the chairman of the royal commission on 
pensions, who happens to be a woman. 
Totally there has been very little change 
Over the past year in the composition of 
men and women in executive positions. As 
of April 1, 1977, there were 34 men and 
three women at the level of deputy minister 
to director; as of April 1, 1976 there were 
40 men and four women. Our executive posi- 
tions, of course, have declined and we have 
lost one woman in that process, and six men. 


Mr. Chairman: I guess this is a convenient 
time to break. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TREASURY, ECONOMICS AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
(continued) 


1101, administration 


On vote ministry 
program: 

Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. Last night, 
when we adjourned, the hon. member for 
Ottawa Centre was speaking, and if he wishes 
to continue he has the floor. 

Mr. Cassidy: Thank you very much. I don’t 
wish to take long. Mr. Minister, in view of 
some of the cautions you have given to the 
public servants of the province, and perhaps 
in elaboration of what you had to say last 
night about the kind of manpower control that 
you have within the ministry right now, I have 
had a look at the estimate breakdowns that 
were given in the briefing book, for which I 
thank you, and they indicate that the salary 
levels within the ministry are going to increase 
by between 15 and 17 per cent per person 
employed in the ministry; the overall level of 
salaries increasing about five per cent—and 
that’s related to the kind of controls that 
you're putting on. — 

I wonder what that means in terms of your 
advice both to the private sector and also to 
the public servants when you have a 16 to 17 
per cent increase in pay levels within the 
ministry? : 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There would be no 
pay increases in these estimates. The pay in- 
creases would be in Management Board’s con- 
tingency fund and as pay increases were 
authorized or are authorized they would come 
out of the contingency fund then. There’s no 
one that I know who is getting a 16 or 17 per 
cent increase. 

Mr. Cassidy: The figures indicate that 
you're having about a 12 per cent drop in the 
number of employees or the number of man- 
years which is provided for within the ministry 
this year, and they also indicate that there’s a 
$2.6 million increase for salary awards and 
merit increases. 

If you take the reduction in man-years and 
look at the fact that the salary and wage bill 
has gone up by five per cent, you come up 
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with a figure of a 16 to 17 per cent increase 
in salaries or wages and benefits for each 
person working within the ‘ministry. Is this 
wage drift, or have you allowed it to creep, or 
are you giving merit. increases by reclassify- 
ing people within the ministry in order to get 
around regulatons that you adhere to publicly 
related to the AIB? 

Mr. Dick: Mr. Chairman, if I might just 
observe upon it, I’m not entirely certain; we're 
sharing the same book, but I’m not sure 
exactly which figures you're at. 

In the complement unclassified numbers, to- 
gether with the amounts of money provided 
for salaries, as the Treasurer has mentioned, 
the increase, those that were affected by arbi- 
trations and awards and so on, are carried in 
the Management Board for all the government 
and are paid out of that. 

The figures that we see here perhaps may 
be creating some of the problem in that the 
numbers that we represent here include some 
vacancies which may not be filled within the 
period of our total amount of our estimates. In 
those areas there may be savings. 

At the same time, in some of the positions 
and so on, of course, there are the classifica- 
tion changes that take place and the distribu- 
tion and the changing of responsibilities, 
which lead to changes which carry with them 
increases that are not within the normal AIB 


guidelines, for instance, the $2,400. limit and 


so on, whch may be different, which are re- 
flected in some of those salaries. 

In the processes of salary, administration 
generally, these are, of course, falling within 
the guidelines and those will be. substantially 
less than the 15 or 16 per cent which you’ve 
extrapolated from the figures. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think what the 
member is referring to is page 4— 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —which shows a $2.6 
million increase; salary awards and merit in- 
creases, which on a base of $15.8 million is 
obviously more than eight per cent. 

Mr. Cassidy: It’s about 16 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We'll get a breakout of 
that. This is for two years, because the 1975 
October and January increases were late com- 
ing in since they went to arbitration, and the 
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1976-77 figures got into the estimates, and 
there is no provision for 1977-78. Is that right? 
Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Minister, if you look at it 
another way, though, you have 13 per cent 
fewer man-years budgeted for this coming 
year and you're going to pay five per cent 
more money for those man-years. So that 
means a 17 or 18 per cent increase for each 
man-year that you're actually going to use. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, J think we’re talk- 
ing about two years. 

Mr. Cassidy: No, this is working at it in a 
different way. I worked at it both ways, I 
don’t think it needs to be pursued any further, 
except to suggest that that be borne in mind 
when you are offering advice— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not going to 
leave it at that. Obviously it is two years, 
which is a lot less than 16 per cent. The in- 
nuendoes are noted. 

Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Minister, since you like 
and delight to make speeches around the 
province, could you put on the record what 
your speech writer is paid? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Which one? 

Mr. Cassidy: The one who was mentioned 
under the administration budget. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I'll get that figure for 
you. 

Mr. Cassidy: Okay. That is all on that par- 
ticular section, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I will also be glad to 
supply the committee with a complete break- 
down of wage increases. My staff and the 
deputy’s staff, being a great number of pro- 
fessionals, probably have received a lesser 
percentage increase than those in most min- 
istries of the government. A number of them 
ran into the $2,400 figure. We probably have 
more on the senior list, I would guess, than 
other ministries. To leave the impression that 
in some way they are avoiding the guidelines 
or that we are avoiding the guidelines is sheer 
nonsense. We will put those figures on the 
record. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

Items 2 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 

On item 5, information services: 

Mr. Cassidy: A question of the minister: As 
far as government departments at Queen’s 
Park go, TEIGA tends to be better rather than 
worse than most ministries in terms of trying 
to make information public. I was interested 
in what the minister had to say to the federal 
government at the finance ministers’ conference 
the other day in urging the feds to come up 
to the standards which you have reached in 
Ontario. 


I was interested as well, though, in reading 
that particular speech, that you were very 
careful, Mr. Minister, not to go any further 
than you are going in your present practice at 
Queen’s Park. You urged that there be quar- 
terly reports. You urged that there be more 
studies published. But you were not prepared 
to suggest to the federal government that 
they unveil all or even anything close to all. 

I wonder what your own thinking is in 
terms of providing more information both to 
the general public ‘and to the Legislature on 
the basis on which economic decisions in the 
province are being based? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Obviously if I didn’t 
go further, then I have gone as far as I think 
we should go. 

Mr. Cassidy: I wonder, for example, what is 
your position in terms of the consultants’ 
reports which are occasionally requested or 
commissioned ‘by the ministry and which, be- 
cause they come from consultants, cannot pos- 
sibly contain the kind of sensitive civil service 
type of advice to you as minister about making 
those public as a matter of course? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You would look at 
each of them on its own merits. 

Mr. Cassidy: What is your opinion, in 
terms of the regular reviews of the economy 
which are prepared on your behalf by peo- 
ple in the ministry, about making those 
available in order to have the Ontario view 
on the economic situation, either as they are 
submitted or with a short interval, in view of 
the fact that they are sensitive for a month — 
or two until they have been absorbed by the 
ministry? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We don’t really pre- 
pare forecasts on a regular basis. There is not 
that kind of documentation around. We do 
so extensively once a year in the budget. 
That is the only formal presentation and the 
only formal presentation I would have in 
mind at the moment. 

‘Mr. Cassidy: I might say, by the way, © 
that we did have some difficulty in seeking 
information from the ministry about the esti- 
mated actual figures for 1976-77, which is a 
useful part of the documentation related to 
the budget. It wasn’t that the material didn’t 
come; it came eventually from Mr. Honey, 
who in fact contacted the deputy minister or 
the minister while he was on holiday, What 
was frustrating about that was that a simple 
request for information had to be cleared at 
the highest level of the ministry, Is that your 
practice in general, that requests for informa- 
tion that do fall out of the strict routine have 


got to be cleared either with the minister or 


the deputy? 
(10.15) 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, But obviously 
_in the case of an estimates book which I had 
_not seen and which the deputy had not seen, 
I think it made sense that the assistant deputy 
would ask whether we were ready to have 
it released, 

__ \Mr. Cassidy: In view of the fact that that 
_had been prepared in the spring, though— 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, it had not. It 
had been prepared in the spring on one basis 
and re-prepared on the basis of actual figures. 
My. Cassidy: Fair enough. What I would 
just like to suggest—and this does not just 
_apply to you, Mr, Minister—is that in general 
in the government there is a pretty strong 
tendency to try to choke off the flow of any 
information which may be available, apart 
| from what you deliberately decide to put out 
in public. I think that’s a very frustrating 
_kind of thing for people who wish to have a 
reasonable kind of overview of what’s 
happening. 

‘Mr. Swart: I wanted to raise some ques- 
tions about the discontinuance of publica- 
tion of the municipal blue book. I am not 
sure whether they should come under this 
item. 

__ Hon. Mr. McKeough: Do you want to 
| leave that until vote 1105? We will have the 
right people up here then. 












Mr. Chairman: Any other comments on 
| item 5? 

Mr. Peterson: Mr. Minister, you have in- 
creased your budget by about 17 or 18 per 
| cent in this area. Can you just speak briefly 
to the organization of your information ser- 

vices? You have a staff of, what, 11 people? 


Mr. Dick: Mr. Chairman, our information 
office at the present time, under information 
services, is a revision of what it was a couple 
of years ago. In the general area of con- 
straints we did reduce the number of the 
publications and the number of types of ser- 
vices. It now functions with Marion Dempsey 
as the manager of the office, with the staff 
as is outlined in the book that was provided 
to you. 

The office now provides more of a sup- 
porting service to the individual divisions, 
which do a good deal more of their own 
preparation of whatever publications, infor- 
mation bulletins and so on that they might 
be producing. What we did, in fact, was to 
disperse some of the work that had originally 
been done in the largest information branch. 
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Mr. Peterson. But you have other infor- 
mation services that are not covered in this 
area. 

Mr. Dick: ‘No. 


Mr. Peterson: In fairness, now, Mr. Steven- 
son said yesterday that he has an information 
officer on staff who comes under his budget. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It is somebody who 
is classified as an information officer, I think, 
who is not an information person in this sense 
of the word. Is that correct? 

Mr. Peterson: Maybe that distinction is 
too fine for me to understand— 

Mr. Stevenson: The information officer ‘in 
the office of the co-ordinator on bilingualism, 
referred to yesterday, is a former member of 
the information branch staff. In her capacity 
in the co-ordinator’s office, she is working for 
the whole government, basically in an ad- 
visory capacity. She has been changed in 
classification from a public relations officer to 
an executive officer within the last two or 
three months, because her work has gone 
well beyond pure information, And it is not 
for the ministry. 

Mr. Peterson: Are you telling me that with 
the exception of this particular person, all 
information services are centralized under 
this particular administration area? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. I don’t think 
there is any other information officer attached 
anywhere in the ministry, and these 11 plus 
people, plus the 1.4 and the 0.9 people, 
would be all the information people. When 
the deputy said that the managers do more 
of their own work, if there isa press re- 
lease, it is probably written within the par- 
ticular branch from which it emanates and 
then perhaps rewritten by the information 
people. That’s not to say, that there isn’t 
some information function in a whole lot of 
other places. But, basically, other than in 
the Office of the Co-ordinator on Bilingual- 
ism, these would be the only full-time’ in- 
formation people. j ithe 

Mr. Dick: There’s one other aspect and it 
may be ‘adding to the confusion. This is the 
ministry library. The information services 
you were discussing, and my comment, were 
directed to that; the old information branch 
which we did away with a year or two ago. 
The information services reference that you 
have here is the library, the librarian and 
staff. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That would be half 
the staff? 

Mr. Dick: I think it’s about six and about 
another five in the library. 

Mr. Peterson: Does each ministry have its 
own library? 
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Mr. Dick: I believe most of them do. I 
don’t know for all of them, but certainly the 
ones I’ve been associated with. 


Mr. Peterson: Certainly there’s been a lot 
of chat lately and there's been a study com- 
missioned by the Premier’s office into all of 
the information services in all of the govern- 
ment with a view, I understand, to centraliz- 
ing to a large measure a lot of these func- 
tions. That is my understanding. Is that cor- 
rect? If that is correct, what is your reaction 
to that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: This is something 
which has been debated for a long time. It 
takes one back to the whole Information 
Canada debate. 

(Mr. Peterson: Surely this isn’t a federal 
problem. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: As a lay person in 
the field and not in ‘any way a specialist, 
I would tend to agree with it. I think it has 
worked reasonably well that all the lawyers 
in the government work for the Attorney 
General. I could make the argument, but I 
don’t feel keenly about it, that personnel 
officers should all work for the Civil Service 
Commission. The deputy probably wouldn’t 
agree with that. My comptroller of accounts 
could make the argument that the account- 
ants of the government should work for a 
central agency, which they don’t. They work 
within ministries. | 

Specifically, that’s the broad debate. If 
somebody wanted to take over our informa- 
tion branch tomorrow, I wouldn’t be upset 
about it one way or another. Without down- 
grading what they do, I don’t think this is an 
information branch in the image of some 
of the other ministries. 

Mr. Peterson: How does it differ? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: How does it differ? 
It does what it says, Particularly, since it’s 
headed by a female, and I don’t want to get 
into that argument again, it’s very much of 
a clerical operation rather than run as a PR 
operation, if I can put iit that way. 

Mr. Nixon: Getting out the speech? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Getting out the 
speech wherever it is written. If it’s my 
speech, it ends up going through my speech 
writer and goes down to the information 
branch to be duplicated, to arrange for trans- 
lation, if that is appropriate, to get it out to 
the media, to get it over to the gallery, and 
that sort of thing. They also do the clipping 
service and certainly get help, and there is 
some competence there, in writing a press re- 
lease or re-writing a press release, 


Mr. Peterson: Do they have any direct con- 
tact with the public? Does the public phone 


in and want to know what you're up to or 
something? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: One place where 
they do iis in the case of school children who 
want information about the government and 
that sort of thing. But most of the calls 
that come in would be on tax matters or 
economic planning and would go to the 
branch. 

Mr. Dick: The inquiries that come in from 
people wanting information about the’ pro- 
cess that goes on with respect to local gov- 
ernment and administration and this kind of 
thing will go to the information office. — 
They'll get the material and send it out to 
the individual. When people call, as you say, 
asking about matters of the application of 
part of the Retail Sales Tax Act or matters 
arising from the budget, those inquiries are 
given directly to the divisions and the 
branches concerned. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know whether 
all ministries have libraries or not. What I 
do know is that our library still serves 
Revenue as well—does it? Or do they have 
their own now? The local government section 
of that library is probably one of the best in 
the provinces. It came from the old DMA 
and it’s used. I wander in there every now 
and then and it probably has its foot be-— 
tween local government, I would think, and 
Treasury. I can’t speak on the tax side, but 
on the local government side it ‘is very well 
regarded. 

Mr. Nixon: And that’s in the Ministry of 
Revenue? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. No. It’s in 
Treasury. I don’t know whether Revenue still 
—No? They established their own when they 
moved out of the building? 


Mr. Dick: Ours is a consolidation of a lot 
of others. 


Mr. Peterson: I’m of the impression that — 
this entire government is sort of information — 
officered to death. There are just hundreds 
of people running around. I put a question 
on the order paper a year or so ago asking 
what the printing bill of this government was. 
It was $16 million then. There are just end-— 
less amounts of useless paper coming out of 
this government, and one is always running 
into walls of these kinds of people. 

I am very strongly of the view that PR 
people, both in business and in government, 
and information-type people, are useless. It 
should be handled directly by the people 
or department concerned. Particularly people 
who serve in government have an obligation — 
—they're working for the taxpayers—they 
have an obligation to explain what they’re | 
doing to the taxpayer. 







It’s very difficult for me to be specific and 
say, “You should eliminate that person, or 
that person, or that person.” But I have a 
very strong impression that it’s not very well 
organized, and there’s a great deal of re- 
dundancy, and a great many people running 
}around not doing very many constructive 
things in terms of contributing to the pro- 
| ductivity of this government. 

| ‘I won't pursue it any further than that, 
but I am not very happy when I see that 
_go up 18 per cent when others are in a 
restraint period, when other ministries and 
'other services are being choked back to four, 
| five and six per cent. It seems to me it’s one 
of those areas that probably you could exer- 
cise far more discipline in. 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: Again I point out 
‘there are two-year salary awards there. I 
don’t disagree with what the member for 
London Centre has said. I can only tell you 
that it is not true in the ministry which I 
have the honour of heading. 

Mr. Peterson: Maybe you could speak to 
| some of your friends. 
| Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know 
_how valuable or interesting this is, but I 
_ presume that as members of the Legislature 
were on the distribution list for all minis- 
' tries. Yet all we get from Treasury is, essen- 
| tially, copies of the minister’s speeches, which 
are very, very numerous. What else do they 
distribute? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We would put in the 
“member's boxes any submissions that we're 
making. I assume youre now receiving a 
little thing which is being turned out with 
a blue cover or a green cover once a month, 
which is on any regional development things 
happening in the regions. Do you get those? 
I haven’t got one here with me. 1 think those 
_ are being distributed. No? We don’t give 
those to the members? 

Mr. Peterson: We get their gossip sheet 
every week—who died and who didn’t die 
and who said what about everything else—a 
little summary of all the ministries. 

Mr. Nixon: I don’t want to be critical— 
and I’m not—of the minister’s speeches, ac- 
tually, because I don’t know of any minister 
who has made as many specific comments 
on all these issues. Do you have any idea 
of how many speeches you’ve formally made 
this year? I mean, there’s got to be an aver- 
age of three per week? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh no, I would think 
two. 


Mr. Nixon: An average of two. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: July and August 
were pretty quiet. 
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Mr. Nixon: But they’re printed on both 
sides. It’s really, a very, very—it’s a terrible 
chore to wade through that stuff. 

[10:30] 

Mr. Ruston: Just imagine having to give it, 
though. 

Mr. Nixon: And to admit that you’ve got 
a speech writer. I hesitate to ask. who that 
person is—and I won't. 


Mr. Peterson: Why don’t you move that 
he just gives us the new speeches, Bob? That 
would cut it down to about one a month. 


Mr. Nixon: It really is a tremendous vol- 
ume of material. My colleague has been talk- 
ing about these publications. I think perhaps 
the Treasurer remembers a few years ago 
when—I guess it would be Mr. Robarts must 
have given an order to all of his ministers 
that there were too damn many publications. 
Many of them were abandoned, and I can 
remember at the time the statements made 
about the money that was saved. We cer- 
tainly have come to the other part of that 
revolution or the swing of the pendulum, 
because there are a lot of very excellently 
gotten-out publications—glossy, four-colour 
stuff. Only the Treasurer’s official—let’s say 
Treasury statements—are embossed in gold, 
however, with the big imprints. I have often 
thought if you had a bigger nailfile you could - 
flake off some of that— 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: We are the only 
people who use the old crest, too. 

Mr. Nixon: So there’s a little touch of 
conservatism. 

Mr. Peterson: You only use that if you 
go to Ridley, Bob. 

Mr. Nixon: I thought that you used good 
taste in reducing the size of the picture of 
the minister. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: My picture doesn’t 
appear—oh, in the directory? 


Mr. Nixon: Oh, of course it does. Actually 
I felt that in the budget statements it should 
have had a more serious mien than the per- 
sonality picture that we saw. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It doesn’t go in the 
budget. It goes in the financia] statements. 


Mr. Nixon: Oh, that’s the one with the 
gold imprint on the front that you can 
scratch off? Actually the budgetary state- 
ments are in my view the most important 
publications coming out. I would be prepared 
to say that the copies of the minister’s 
speeches are extremely important. It’s a tough 
job to keep up with, I must say. I don’t 
know how the minister and his speech writer 
prepare so much of this. As I read them I 
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find that the style tends to be more Mc- 
Keough than speech writer, so you’ve either 
got somebody who understands your style or 
you maybe even write some of them yourself, 
I don’t know. I suggest, and suspect the 
latter. 

I would, however, think that somebody— 
probably in Management Board, and we'll 
get to that sometime—ought to really be 
taking a look at these government publica- 
tions. Because most of them go directly into 
the wastebasket. You page through them— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mimeograph the 
annual reports. 

Mr. Nixon: That’s a fact. Maybe we should 
just mimeograph those things. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: One of the great 
steps forward, which was completely acci- 
dental in my view, came under the new, or 
the something, rules in which the law laid 
down that annual reports had to be tabled 
six months after the end of the year, either 
calendar or fiscal. I don’t know whether you 
noticed but there was a severe deterioration 
in quality in June, and there were some 
mimeographed statements and so on rushing 
to meet the deadline by the end of June. 
Which I don’t think hurt anything at all. 

Mr. Nixon: All that stuff we had this week 
on university capital aid and those things 
cannot be said to have been too elaborate 
in their printings. As a matter of fact, it’s 
very difficult to make out the figures. Maybe 
that’s part of the grand design too. Anyway, 
I think that when we get around to the Man- 
agement Board, probably any change in 
policy ought to come from there. But it’s 
funny that Management Board doesn’t really 
seem to be the powerful unit in inaugurating 
mew cost-saving programs like the old Trea- 
sury Board used to be. We'll probably talk 
about that in another vote, 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I guess we really 
don’t have any publications now. We do not 
have the annual report of the Treasurer, 
other than the budget, and the financial 
report of the province. Those are the two 
things that are done regularly. Plus—oh, the 
tax studies which we turn out from time to 
time, but that is not on a regular basis, 

Mr. Nixon: The tax studies are the ones 
where you do the overview and the com- 
parison of your provincial outlook, say, in 
forecasting revenues with the federal— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It doesn’t do that. 

Mr. Nixon: —forecasting of revenues. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, well, those 
things— 

Mr. Nixon: He did say yes, didn’t he? You 
do the forecasting of revenues in those— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: This was done after 
the fact. 

Mr. Nixon: Oh. After you found out that 
they were 10 per cent off, 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The only other 
thing we turn out regularly would be the 
quarterly finances and the municipal direc- 
tory— 

An hon. member: And the public accounts. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —and the public 
accounts which we're responsible for. 

We eliminated a few things a few years 
ago. The information branch, including the 
library, was about 25. 

Mr. Nixon: Twenty-five what? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Twenty-five people 
as opposed to six now in information and 11 
in the library. I recall some rather nasty 
remarks from you about a publication which 
we have ceased publishing—not on your insti-. 
gation; it was insight. You complained bitter- 
ly that Beckett’s picture was all over the 
front page, or mine was, or somebody's was. 

Mr. Nixon: It’s funny how you forget 
those things. 

Mr. Peterson: Is there any chance you 
could take the Minister of Government Ser- 
vices’ picture off the telephone book so that 
you don’t have to issue a new one every time 
you shuffle the numbers? } 

Mr. Nixon: I have one further question on 
the estimates. Probably the major publication 
is the printing of the budget itself— | 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Nixon: —which has become a major 
expense. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s very expensive. — 
Mr. Nixon: What’s the distribution? How 
many of those do you get out? | 
Hon, Mr. McKeough: Several thousand. 

Mr. Nixon, How many? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Thirty thousand. 

Mr. Nixon: Didn’t one of the more pro- 
gressive governments to the west of us sell 
its budget statement at $5 each copy? BC 
used to put out a very elaborate sort of 
Robert Macaulay-type statement. I think they 
sell it. ) 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I'll see if I can get 
you on the mailing list, if you like. | 

The most elaborate one now, which comes 
with a sort of case covering it and with a 
gold wafer on it, is the Alberta Heritage 
Trust. | 

Mr. Peterson: That’s our money. It should 
be nice. ) 

Mr. Nixon: They know how to hurt a- 
fellow. ; 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yesterday, a quarter- 
_ly statement arrived from them, so they want 
to shove it in four times a year instead of 

just once. 


Mr. Peterson: Just one other thing. How 
-many people do you have to hire on a full- 
time basis to read $35,000 worth of publica- 
tions? You subscribe to periodicals, magazines 
and stuff like thatP Do you have a full-time 
staff reading those? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. A lot of those 
could be newspapers. I don’t know that the 
| library staff does that much reading of them. 


Mr. Peterson: The mornings are spent 
_ reading papers, aren’t they? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The origin of this 
would be that the directors might say that 
_ they want to subscribe to certain things, and 
an order would be placed through the 
library; that is basically what happens, and 
they are then circulated. I don’t think the 
librarians read them, although, in fairness, 
the librarian is a very helpful person any 
time I’ve talked to her. I: urge the members 
to make use of that library. It’s there for 
_ them. It’s a very specialized library in local 
_ government. The members for Welland- 

Thorold (Mr. Swart) and ‘Waterloo-North 
_ (Mr. Epp) should know that there is every- 
_ thing they’ve ever wanted to know about 
local government in that library; and the 
_ librarian, who came from the Department of 
Municipal Affairs—I’m putting in a dig—is 
_ really very helpful. It’s on the ground floor 
_ of the Frost Building. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Minister, you seem satis- 
fied with the current level of output of in- 
formation from the ministry. Does that indi- 
cate your stand in terms of the possibilities of 
freedom of information law? How would that 
work within this particular ministry in terms 
of information that would then be made 
available? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You, obviously, have 
two opposing points of view in your party. 
The former Leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
Lewis), who is a great reader, is saying, in 
effect, that were sending out too damned 
much. I don’t know where you draw this 
line. I really haven’t a clue. It worries me. 
We go over the mailing list from time to 
time to see if were sending out too much 
or too little; and the day we stop sending 
something out people start asking why we're 
not sending it; so it’s a very hit and miss 
process. But I don’t think there are many 
things in the Treasury other than a memor- 
andum from staff members to me that is not, 
sooner or later, finding its way into the public 
domain. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Can you explain that? That 
surprises me because, apart from staff memos, 
a fair amount of material is prepared. I 
would have thought, looking at the yields of 
potential taxes, looking at policies in those 
fields and looking at economic opportunities 
and so forth, it just simply stays within the 
ministry and goes no further. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, and which I 
would classify as staff memoranda. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s pretty broad. Are you 
then not in accord with the stand which has 
been taken by your party at the federal level? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not particularly 
anxious to publish information prepared by 
Revenue and ourselves every year—details of 
all the tax options for next year, reductions, 
increases and all the ideas accumulated over 
the course of a year. I don’t know that I 
would particularly want to have that pub- 
lished in one place. There would be several 
heart attacks around the province. 

Mr. Cassidy: What about the research that 
you have prepared during every election on 
the cost of the Liberal party’s programs? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It wasn’t the Liberal 
program as I recall— 

‘Mr. Cassidy: I realize that. You weren't 
very happy with the quality of that. But are 
you prepared to have that published so that 
we can look and see the accuracy of your 
estimates? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It was published. As 
I recall, you objected to having it published. 

Mr. Nixon: That was give or take a billion. 

Mr. Ashe: They don’t like to see the facts 
in print. 

Mr. Cassidy: What we don’t like to see is 
trumped up estimates, with no background 
information— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would be glad to 
debate that figure with you any time. We 
were really very conservative in our ap- 
proach. 

(Mr. Cassidy: Just as you have been with 
your budgeting over the last— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We'll get to that a 
little later. But you should go back—before 
you make outlandish statements as you did 
last night—and read the successive speeches 
over, I| would think, 10 years, the speeches 
of the former leader of the New Democratic 
Party (Mr. MacDonald) who was really a 
very good financial critic in his day. He 
consistently, for 10 years, told us that we 
were under-estimating our revenues year by 
year by year, which gives the lie to most of 
what you said last night. But I won't say 
that. Just go and read Mr. MacDonald’s 
speeches. 
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Mr. Nixon: Oh, ‘Mr. Chairman. To be fair, 
there is no doubt that in the days—we can 
hardly remember them—when there were sur- 
pluses— 

Mr. Ruston: That’s right. Right on. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There have been no 
surpluses in my time. 

Mr. Nixon: In those days there was a 
deliberate under-estimation, so that when the 
financial report was made in December there 
was always the good news that things were 
even better than the Treasurer had predicted. 
Can you imagine having to cope with the 
embarrassment of more money than you 
thought you were going to get? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I haven't been guilty 
of having that problem. But the member for 
York South made to me, as recently as two 
or three years ago, the assertion that we were 
understating revenues — understating where 
the money was coming from, 

Mr. Cassidy: What I find is an incredible 
political pattern in the way in which you esti- 
mate your revenues. We'll come to that. 

Mr. Peterson: Are you compensating for 
that by overestimating now? Is that your 
strategy? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We'll get to that. 

(Item 5 agreed to. 

‘On item 6, analysis, research and planning: 

Mr. Peterson: Is this the branch that does 
all of your forecasting? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I think the 
brackets here mean management services. I 
think that’s really a better title to it than 
analysis, research and planning. This is sim- 
ply our own management services—such as 
the people who have prepared this book. As 
will be known to some of you, Paul Hickey 
is head of this now. It’s entirely internal. 

Mr. Peterson: Is this the group that pre- 
pares the budget, the group that basically 
glues together all— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. They would 
prepare the budget for the Ministry of 
Treasury. 

Mr. Peterson: An internal operating group, 
that’s what you are telling me? Strictly a 
management group—no policy functions? Is 
that what you are telling me? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Ministry policy, 
well— 

Mr. Peterson: Internal operating—manage- 
ment policy. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Management policy, 
not government policy. 


Mr. Peterson: And you need 13 people to 
do that? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. We have our 
arguments with Management Board and have 
to prove our estimates to them; and these 
are the people who pull that together. Among 
other things. 

Mr. Dick: I was just going to say, Mr. 
Chairman, they also do a lot of the manage- 
ment services work within the ministry—the 
systems type of thing, the processing of all 
the things that we have to do internally 
through the Management Board with respect 
to our budget, with respect to our reporting 
of— 

Mr. Peterson: Is this, basically, the function 
of your staff, Mr. Dick? 


Mr. Dick: They function as ministry staff. 


Mr. Peterson: But, mostly, does it function 
directly under you as sort of personal man- 
agement staff? 


Mr. Dick: No. This particular branch is 
part of the administrative services division, 
which provides the supporting services for the 
various operating parts of the ministry. This 
is where you will find, as well, the various. 
branches—the accounting, supplies, and every- 
thing else that goes to help the individual 
managers in the program areas to do what 
they have to do. 


[10:45] 


Rather than each of them individually hav- 
ing their own people doing their own pro- 
cessing of Management Board applications 
or the budget estimates and the contact with 
Management Board putting those in place, 
this is done centrally, as are accounting sys- 
tems and as are the supply systems, through 
these individual branches in the ‘administra- 
tive division of the ministry. 

Mr. Peterson: Basically, it’s your unit to” 
get your stuff through Management Board, 
is that itP 

Mr. Dick: It’s the ministry's unit for—in 
this particular case, as part of its duties— 
looking after all our contact with Manage- 
ment Board, as a ministry of government 
to the Management Board. 

(Hon. Mr. McKeough: We also—which in- 
flates our figure slightly, not that much—we 
also do this for the Economic Council, the 
Ministry of Energy, the Civil Service Com- 
mission and Management Board itself. | 

Mr. Peterson: Why are you doing the Min-- 
istry of Energy through your unit? | 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I guess I asked for 
that when we set up the ministry. 


Mr. Peterson: Are you telling me you 
contro] Energy’s estimates? 







Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, but rather than 
have their own personnel officer, their own 
bookkeeper and so on, as it’s a small min- 
istry, I or Dick Dillon asked Treasury as a 
central agency would they do it. We do Man- 
agement Board’s and we do the civil service. 
Who is doing the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs? Natural Resources, I guess. It makes 
a great deal of sense. Oh, Transportation is 
doing Northern Affairs. 


Item 6 agreed to. 

On item 7, legal services: 

_ Mr. Peterson: How are you charged for 

legal services? 
Hon. Mr. 

charged? 


Mr. Peterson: You don't have any lawyers 
on staffP 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They work for the 
Attorney General and they look for their 
career advancement from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, but they are paid by us. 

| Mr. Peterson: You were talking earlier 
about the efficiencies derived from having a 
central pool of lawyers and all legal services 
being carried on by the Attorney General 
but in fact that is not the case. In fact, they 
work for you, they give you legal advice; 
they don’t show up at the Attorney General’s 
office do they? 

_ Mr. Dick: Yes, if I might answer, they are 
seconded. This has gone on for the last few 
years, but all lawyers in the government ser- 
vice who are on the staff of individual min- 
istries are professionally the responsibility— 
for their promotion, transfers, fixing of salaries 
and so on—of the Attorney General’s ministry. 
They are seconded off, in our case, to this 
ministry, and they are officed in our min- 
istry; we supply the supporting services and 
So on. 

As lawyers, they are part of the Crown 
law office, and as far as I can see the ar- 
rangement is working very well. They are at 
that office. They have direct contact back to 
John Hilton, who is the assistant deputy in 
charge of the common legal services for the 
ministries, and they relate back and forth to 
that law office. Really, as we deal with our 
lawyers they are part of the total Crown law 
office and that way bring that office to bear 
in our affairs, and yet at the same time we 
have them with us so they are there on a 
constant basis and we use them as we would 
our own staff. 

The other advantage that is built in, of 
course, is that they have a greater promo- 
tional future. They move around. After a 
lawyer has been with us for a while he might 


McKeough: How are we 
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move off to another ministry to broaden his 
experience, or go back into the Crown law 
office and so on. 


Mr. Peterson: Why is the budget going up 
36 per cent? Are you involved in some 
serious legal problems? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 
Mr. Dick: No. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Again, you’ve got 
two years salary increases here, and there 
was a complement increase too. 


Mr. Peterson: Why do you have to in- 
crease your complement? Are you involved 
in some complicated legal problems? 


Mr. Dick: It’s not complicated, it’s just 
the increasing nature of the work. For in- 
stance, in the area of tax and _ fiscal policy 
we have one lawyer who is very good and 
whose time is being devoted exclusively to 
that. He just needed more help, because it 
is just getting more complex and we are 
seeking more advice on a lot of the things 
in the tax and fiscal policy division. There- 
fore a lawyer was brought in on that. It’s 
just an increasing desire to have more of 
the lawyer input into some of these things 
as well as just being the nature of the job. 


Mr. Peterson: Do you have a draftsman on 
staff? Do you draft your own bills? 


Mr. Dick: Yes, we do draft them in the 
first instance. They then work with the legis- 
lative counsel’s office and the legislative 
counsel has the final say in revision of it. 
We do a lot of the drafting of the municipal 
bills and tax bills with Revenue and so on, 
which then go to and are cleared finally by 
the legislative counsel. 


Mr. Peterson: What do you pay a lawyer? 


Mr. Dick: It varies. Legal officer classi- 
fications, range from a legal officer 1 up to 
a legal officer 8, I believe, at the moment, 
which takes it through a range—and I’m not 
even that familiar with the low to the top— 
roughly, I would think, something from about 
$11,000 a year up to a top of probably 
$40,000 a year, and those vary within our 
own. branch. 


Mr. Peterson; Do you use any outside 
counsel? 


Mr. Dick: Not in our own ministry, sir. 
If any outside counsel are retained by the 
government, it’s usually done through the 
Attorney General’s department. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: When we want an 
opinion we would go to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and either he would supply an opinion 
or he might go outside, but I don’t think 
we have gone outside. 
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Mr. Peterson: The government goes out- 
side substantially for things like the Ontario 
Energy Corporation, the Syncrude deal, 
UTDC; for negotiating their various abortive 
deals in Venezuela and whatever. The gov- 
ernment has a pretty hefty bill outside. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We don’t although I 
guess we have on some tax matters. 


Mr. Dick: And tax reform. 


Hon, Mr. McKeough:. On tax reform we 
certainly did, four or five years ago, but I 
don’t think we have in the last two years. 
Occasionally we have gone to a downtown 
tax lawyer for one reason or another, but I 
don’t think we have of late, have we? Oh 
now wait a minute; the one place we do is 
to certify the debentures, do we not? 


Mr.. Dick: That’s required in the financing 
committee.. You. have to have independent 
counsel to get the opinion. __ 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, so that’s the one 
place we would; which. wouldn’t show up 
here, it’s paid by Hydro. : 


“Mr. Nixon: Wasn’t there a case involving 
your letter to the Municipal Board regarding 
Barrie? Didn't. that go: before a judge or 
somebody? How would you put your case 
thereP Was it an in-house lawyer? ; 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: According to the 
transcript Jan Reid, who works for us, turned 
up once, and Tom:Marshall, who works for 
the Attorney ee was oe when I was 
there. 


Mr. Nixon: Thee this $354,000 would just 
really be a transfer to the Attorney General’s 
ministry, would it? 


Mr. Dick: We carry the amount for the 
lawyers. In other words, he pays them but 
we pay what he pays his lawyers. It’s carried 
here in our estimates. 


Mr. Nixon: I see. 


Hon. .Mr. McKeough: One rite I wanted 
to add on: the ‘information: services, which 
ties in with lawyers, which ties in with per- 
sonnel people and. a whole lot of others, is 
the other side of that story where I said 
that I guess I would come down on the side 
of a more centralized information services. 
The other side of that is the real fear which 
ministries have of not being able to get a 
quick service. Our information service is on 
whatever floor it’s on and our own duplicat- 
ing equipment is in the basement someplace 
or another. We would resist very strenuously 
having those people taken out of the build- 
ing and moved, even into the Macdonald 
Block; and the printing press being at Downs- 
view, Downsview, of course, would react 
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violently if it was all going to be done from — 
the Macdonald Block. 

‘So I qualify what I’ve said. Without being 
an expert in the area at all, or knowing that — 
much about it, it appeals to me to have a 
greater sense of professionalism in that area, 
which might be achieved by centralizing the — 
control of it and the hiring of it, even though 
it would be seconded to ministries. Agel 
I would think it has to be on a decentralized 
basis, that it would work with people right 
in the ministry. In fairness, even in the law 
area, where theyre all gentlemen, sup- 
posedly, I have witnessed some problems— 
not many—where lawyers theoretically are 
working for the Deputy Attorney General, 
and the deputy minister of an operating min- 
istry sometimes feels he doesn’t have enough 
control over people who are working right 
in his own ministry, 

There are two sides to the issue, and even 
in the area of lawyers, who presumably are 
more professional than PR people or ac- 
countants, there have been a few problems. 
So before one plunged into what Keith 
Martin has suggested—and it’s been suggested 
before obviously—there is another side to the 
story which you might want to explore, I — 
guess with Management Board. Claude © 
Bennett's people have done some work in — 
this area. As I recall, at one point they were 
more of an advocate of centralizing these 
services. 

Alberta has done it. They don’t call it 
Information Alberta, but they have very 
much centralized it, interestingly enough, 
and many people would say for gross political 
reasons. But they have done it. I think, to 
my knowledge, out there it’s working very 
well. On the other ‘hand, we are all aware of 
what happened with Inf ormation Canada, 
which became another layer on top of every- 
thing. 

My own view is that Information Canada 
didn’t go far enough, and then it disap- 
peared, blew up. Sorry to come back to that, . 
Mr, Chairman, but I wanted to clear it. 


Item 7 agreed to. 
On item 8, audit services: 


Mr. Nixon: Every ministry has internal 
audit services; or you do it for some of the 
other ministries? 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: Most of them do. 


Mr. Dick: Yes, we do it for the ones we 
mentioned, the smaller ministries. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I guess everybody 
has an internal audit now. 


Item 8 agreed to, 
Vote 1101 agreed to. 
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On vote 1102, finance program; item l, 


| Treasury: 


Mr. McCaffrey: Mr. Peterson last night 


talked briefly about the problems as far as 
borrowings from the Canada Pension Plan 
-were concerned. For one thing, I certainly 
subscribe to what he said, that this whole 
_ question of pension plans, public and private, 


is going to emerge as one of the great social 


and political problems, probably in the very 


next little while. As a related question, I 


was looking to determine here what rela- 
tionship there is between the interest paid on 


moneys the province borrows on the open 


market and from CPP, teachers’ superan- 


nuation and OMERS, and I can’t find a 


correlation. Maybe it’s just because I don't 


have all of the information. How do you 
determine how much you pay when you bor- 
row from, say, OMERS as opposed to the 


open market? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let’s get George 


McIntyre up here and we'll run through 
| those. Do you want Don McColl too? 


Mr, Peterson: This is where were going 


to discuss the public debt. I hope you can 
answer better on this one. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, if we can; and 


_ it doesn’t necessarily separate this way in the 


estimates. I thought we could deal with the 
debt—pension plans, capital aid corporations, 


_ Hydro and so on—as one part; and then as a 
' second part the fiscal policy—the budget, the 
_ forecasting, tariffs and so on—some of which 


_ really, within the ministry, come under the 


| 





next vote. However, I think if we handle 


them in this vote it would be better. Then 
_ there is a third heading which is really local 
_ government. 


Mr. Peterson: In that vote too? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, the transfers to 
local government are in this vote. There are 
sort of the three things there—debt, budget- 
ing and local government financing. If you 


can keep it in that sequence, then we can 
use the right people. The question is how 
we set the various rates of interest or how 


they are set. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Yes, the note here at least 
indicates that in January Ontario Hydro bor- 
rowed—whatever it was—at 8.4 per cent in 
New York. The rest of the information here 
‘would indicate that moneys borrowed from 
OMERS and teachers’ superannuation were 
well in excess of 10 per cent. I just wonder 
how you arrive at the levels; not so much on 
the open market as it’s obvious how those 
levels are determined, but how do you deter- 


mine how much to pay CPP, OMERS and 
teachers’ superannuation? 

Mr. McIntyre: Actually we— 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. McIntyre, would you 
be good enough to identify yourself for pur- 
poses of answering? 

Mr. McIntyre: George McIntyre; I’m the 
executive director of the Treasury division. 


Mr. Peterson: Just briefly, your respon- 
sibilities? 

Mr. McIntyre: You might call it the central 
controller function of the province and also 
the finance function, as such dealing with 
financial administration, accounting policies, 
borrowing, investments; the traditional con- 
troller’s finance functions in, say, a company 
structure. 

[11:00] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The economists call 
him a bookkeeper but he doesn’t really like 
that. Yes, and that very much should be 
noted. Mr. McIntyre is this year’s president 
of the Ontario Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants. 


Mr. McIntyre: Marvellous. 


Mr. Peterson: I am surprised you have time 
for that. You have got so much trouble in 
other areas, Mr. McIntyre. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Is there any truth when 
they say that an accountant is someone who 
wanted to be an actuary but didn’t have the 
personality? 


Mr. McIntyre: I am really on a sabbatical, 
I went there without pay. As far as— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Just on that, and I 
will speak to that, because there’s no ques- 
tion that we are not getting 100 per cent 
effort from Mr. McIntyre this year. The 
institute were good enough to come to us and 
say that they wanted to elect George as the 
president, that it would take some time away 
from his work. We considered, as normal em- 
ployers, that that’s the sort of contribution 
we should make to a professional organiza- 
tion. I don’t think, in fairmess, the Treasury 
division, or George’s responsibilities within the 
government, have suffered. 

But too often, I think, civil servants are 
accused of being ivory tower people who are 
nine to five in government and that’s all. This 
is just an example, which is a good one to 
put on the record, where senior civil servants 
—all civil servants—are part of the larger com- 
munity, and in this case the head of a very 
responsible professional organization. We are 
delighted to donate part of his time—although 
it got a bit rich when they had their annual 
meeting in Bermuda. 
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An hon. member: 
speaker, though. 


Mr. Peterson: And invited John Turner. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They invited me to 
York University. 

Mr. Peterson: They have probably read 
your speeches, Darcy. 

Mr. McIntyre: I think the minister thinks 
I look after the Canadian institute which took 
Mr. Turner to Bermuda; anyway I have to try 
and dodge and weave around that for a while. 

On the internal, as I call them, fund flows 
of the various pension plans like OMERS, 
teachers’, the public service, in the legislation 
we try to come as close as possible to giving 
them a fair market rate on their moneys. We 
felt that what we could do, assuming that 
pension plans go basically for a great deal of 
time, and hopefully they will as far as the 
government is concerned, was set up an aver- 
age market rate based upon last year’s long- 
term Hydro or provincial rates. 

We take the last fiscal year and average 
out a rate. If you will recall, last year it was 
very high. It was 10 point something, as far 
as the rate was concerned. That’s why you are 
seeing the large rate this year. Next year the 
rate will be down to the average of this year, 
which would be around nine and a quarter. 
So there’s a one year lag. 

We used, to a degree, to get some friction 
from the teachers; with the rates lagging one 
year, when the rates were small and escala- 
tions were going up, they didn’t think they 
were getting the right rate, to a degree. But 
now they are very quiet because the rates are 
going down and they are getting the higher 
rates at this time. 

Mr. Nixon: This procedure has only been 
used, though, for three years, hasn’t itP 

Mr. McIntyre: It has been used for about 
four or five years, yes. 

Mr. Nixon: But before that it was a fixed 
low rate. 


Mr. McIntyre: A fixed rate, yes, 
Mr. Nixon: This is on teachers? 


Mr. McIntyre: On the public service as 
well; and OMERS, right. We had the fixed 
rates on all of them. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: OMERS was an 
average rate, I think, right from the begin- 
ning, wasn’t it? 


Mr, McIntyre: I don’t believe so. I think 
it was around six per cent, or five. 

Mr. Peterson: Who makes that decision? 

Mr. McIntyre: The decision to— 

Mr. Peterson: About the rate. 


They paid a good 


Mr. McIntyre: The rate is decided upon, 
and legislation defines how it is to be figured 
out. We, along with say the teachers’ rep- 
resentatives, come together—“we” being our 
finance management branch—to assess the 
data to see exactly what we experienced in 
the last year— 

Mr. Peterson: What I am trying to figure 
out is this, and I am sorry but it just re- 
lates to your question; the teachers are un- 
happy, obviously, about— 

Mr. McIntyre: No, they are not unhappy 
now. 

Mr. Peterson: Okay, they have been un- 
happy over the years about the rates, just as 
some of the other beneficiaries of the funds 
have been unhappy. So what I am trying 
to determine is, when it is finally struck, as — 
there is a judgement element when you strike 
that— 

Mr. McCaffrey: That’s not true, though. 
In light of what you said, there is no judge- 
ment. 

Mr. Peterson: There’s no fault now, but — 
there was earlier. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I think if we—are we on 
the same wavelength? Are we talking about 
what happened five years ago? I’m just — 
curious to know. 


Mr. Peterson: There has been a great deal © 
of dissension over this particular issue be- — 
cause they feel they could have generated a 
higher return in the marketplace. 


Mr. McIntyre: There is always a feeling 
that way, if you can go down the street and 
see mortgages at a higher rate; they think 
we should automatically move out of the 
investments we have now and put it all into 
mortgages, but when you do that you lose 
on whatever instruments you've been in- 
vesting in now. That’s a symptom of where 
they look around to see where they might 
find a better rate. 


Mr. Peterson: Are you telling me that rate 
is absolutely fixed in legislation, that there 
is nothing you or the commission can do to 
alter thatP Is that what you are telling me? 


Mr. McIntyre: The only thing we do, 
which is a feature to try to ignore a cost that 
Hydro has by going to the marketplace, is 
we add a percentage on top for the under- 
writing cost that isn’t incurred by OMERS, 
the teachers or what have you. In that way 
they get a higher basic rate—I think it’s an 
eighth of one per cent we add on—because 
of the fact there are no underwriting ex- 
penses involved in it. 

Mr, Nixon: They just sign a piece of paper 
to get their money into your account. 
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Mr. McIntyre: That’s right. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: A debenture. 


Mr. Peterson: What is your relationship 
with the control of that fund and its dis- 
position? Who writes the cheques on that 
fund and everything else? Is that the com- 
mission? 

Mr. McIntyre: The teachers’ fund? 


Mr. Peterson: The teachers, for example, 
or OMERS, 


Mr. McIntyre: They do and OMERS do, 
and we encourage them to move it as quickly 
as they can to us. During the year before 
we set the debenture rate we actually give 
them the provincial Savings Office rate on 
advances they drop into our account. 

Mr. Nixon: That’s 6% pcr cent? 


Mr. McIntyre: At whatever the market 
rate is at the time. 


Mr. Peterson: Do you get advances, say, 
on a daily basis? Does their fund accumu- 
late? Do they transfer it over to you? How 
does that transfer work? 


Mr. Mcintyre: It moves as fast as they 
would like it to move to maximize their 
revenue. 


Mr, Peterson: Are you telling me there 
is a daily flow? 
Mr. McIntyre: It could be. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I have a few more ques- 
tions. They are very general. There has 
been a lot of concern about the obvious 
demographic pattern— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Just before you go 
on, I think there were two other parts to 
your first question. One, the rates, which 
are set by legislation and then by sitting 
down and figuring what we or Hydro have 
paid in the previous year, are Canadian rates, 
We would not take the American rates or 
any other rates. It’s strictly the Canadian 
market. 

Mr. McIntyre: You are right. It’s strictly 
the Canadian market, because there is a one 
per cent reduction in the United States. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: And the CPP rate 
is set by Canada. I don’t know whether we 
argue over it over not, but essentially they 
set it on a basis— 

Mr. McIntyre: It’s based upon their long- 
term borrowing rates, which are starting to 
move up now. I think in the last month it 
was 8.77 per cent. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Do they go through the 
same mechanics? 


Mr. McIntyre: They have their own 
market review in which they analyse their 


long-term bonds and come back with a rate 
to us, 


Mr. Peterson: The CPP advisory committee 
is under the impression that you pay about 
a point and a quarter lower than they could 
get on the open market. That is factual. I can 
give you that study. They are not very happy 
with the rates that they've got back. 


Mr. McIntyre: I don’t think that’s true. 


Mr. Peterson: It is true. Believe me, it is 
true. 


IMr. McIntyre: Actually, when you look at 
a 15-year piece of paper, which it is, and it 
has a six-month call by the Finance Minister, 
which probably puts you practically in the 
hands of the six-month piece of paper, 8.77 
is a good market rate. It depends. Right now, 
we could go to the market at around 9.25 per 
cent on 27-year money. But the CPP borrow- 
ings basically aren’t 27-year money. We think 
it’s very short term— 

Mr. Peterson: But you haven’t even started 
to refinance that stuff yet. In fairness, you 
haven’t even dealt with that problem; you 
haven't had to. 


Mr. McIntyre: No. I'm just talking about 
the rate. 


Mr. Peterson: That whole problem is post- 
poned until sometime in the 1980s; that’s when 
the holocaust starts. But I am clearly of the 
impression that they are of the view that it’s 
paying below market or what they could have 
made in other sources. I read a study by the 
CPP advisory committee which was of that 
view. The figure they gave us was one and a 
quarter points lower than market. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s wrong, be- 
cause Canada only borrows somewhere 
around 50 basis points better than Ontario 
or better than Ontario Hydro. It may be a 
point and a quarter overall. 


Mr. Peterson: Overall, that’s the story of 
the last seven years. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: In the case of On- 
tario, traditionally we have borrowed about 
40 to 50 basis points less favourably than 
Canada. We would make the argument that 
it’s the smaller provinces that have benefited 
most from the CPP interest rate. What is 
wrong with that argument of the advisory 
committee is that the bloody plan would 
not have come into effect had there not been 
a provincial agreement. The provincial agree- 
ment was that we would borrow the money 
back at that rate. They’re arguing about some- 
thing which is not within their control. 
They're crying over spilled milk of 10 years 
ago. 
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Mr. Nixon: They’re arguing like the teach- 
ers used to argue. It was something over 
which they had no contro] when they ob- 
jected to the provincial government taking 
their money at a rate which they didn’t feel 
was equitable. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The teachers have 
never asked us not to do it. They sure aren't 
now. 


Mr. Nixon: No, they're not now; but the 
government of Canada is not asking not to 
borrow the money, is it? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No; but the argu- 
ment of the CPP advisory committee over- 
looks completely the basis on which there was 
an agreement to bring about a Canada Pen- 
sion Plan. 


Mr. Peterson: Understanding that it needed 
provincial approval, the Ontario position at 
that time— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What do you mean 
by provincial approval? Pensions in this coun- 
try are a provincial responsibility. 

Mr. Peterson: I understand the BNA Act. 


‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Lalonde and 
others have not recognized that fact; and the 
CPP advisory committee, I would frankly 
question that whole setup. 


Mr. Peterson: The point is that your leader 
at the time, John Robarts, went into the 
thing arguing for a pay-go plan probably to 
get his hooks on this easy money. That’s what 
happened. Had it not been for Quebec at the 
time, the system would be a hell of a lot 
worse than it is today. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is not true. 


Mr. Peterson: Sure it is true. Read the de- 
bates; it’s absolutely true. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Canada wanted a 
social security scheme like the United States. 


Mr. Peterson: Obviously it needed it. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Quebec wanted a 
fully-funded plan and we found the com- 
promise. 


Mr. Peterson: For a partially-funded plan. 
Quebec, at that point, is the only one, in my 
judgement—and you can argue this and you 
probably will—that introduced any sanity into 
that thing at all. They have probably handled 
the disposition of their funds a lot better than 
Ontario has. They’ve at least been semi-con- 
structive. They've used some portion of that 
to put it back into the equity in their capital 
markets. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If you want govern- 
ment ownership, if that’s what you’re arguing, 
then I guess you'd like what Quebec has done. 
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I didn’t realize that you were that far to the 
left. 

Mr. Peterson: Ill tell you that I prefer 
putting that money back into the free market 
system, and there are ways to do it. I must 
say, since we’re on the subject—and I’m sorry 
I’m interfering here—I am very impressed with 
the thing that your Tris Lett is saying. You're 
not doing what he’s saying, but I think that 
he’s got the forward view. 

I'd be very interested in hearing his kind 
of approach to these problems. He’s studied 
the Swedish system. He’s got the models 
available for getting those funds back into 
the market system without these tremendous 
dislocations and without massive government 
ownership. There are ways to do that. 

What you said to me was not: completely 
fair, Your ministry is aware of methods that 
are available. My very serious worry is how 
you have consumed damned near every 
dollar that’s been available to you in the 
last seven years. That’s you and that’s the 
Premier; and that is not a function of the 
late 1970s, that’s completely and _ totally 
your responsibility. I’m going to be very 
interested to hear what the hell you’ve got 
to say about what you’re going to do in 
1981, 1982, 1983, 1984 and 1985; how 
youre going to refinance this. All you've 
been talking about so far is increasing the 
contribution rate, which you deny, but there 
are hints of that and there are threats of 
doing that. 

In my judgement, youre going to have 
to come up with some very constructive pro- 
posals, either about how we put more in 
and take less out, or something, so that we 
don’t bankrupt this province and this coun- 
try. In fairness, youre not alone in those 
problems. Perhaps you may call me an 
alarmist, perhaps you say these things aren’t 
serious, but I know people who think this 
whole pension issue and the corruption that’s 
been foisted on this whole system are prob- 
ably a bigger issue than the energy issue 
for the future. 


[11:15] 

Mr. Chairman: May I interrupt my friend 
from London Centre? 

Mr. Peterson: No, please don’t interrupt. 


Mr. Chairman: I want to make sure that 
the member for Armourdale is finished. I 
didn’t realize we were going to embark on 
a totally new trend. 


Mr. Peterson: I didn’t either. I’m sorry. 


Mr. McCaffrey: To the extent that I share 
the gentleman’s concern, I had two other 
questions. Perhaps part of it’s been answered 
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with reference to Mr. Lett, but I was just 
going to say that, given the obvious demo- 
graphic pattern in the country and the trend 
_ to early retirement that we face and a pro- 
longed crisis, I think, in this area, is Mr. 
_ Lett the one in your ministry—who is doing 
the—is it ongoing research on this? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Peterson: Does he make and fill bal- 
loons, or what’s his function there? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, he’s just a senior 
budget adviser. That particular branch is not 
one of the more structured branches of the 
Ontario government. It has two kinds of 
people, senior budget advisers and budget 
advisers, and he is a senior budget adviser. 
They all used to have titles and sub-branches 
relating to ministers of the government or 
various fields. They don’t have all those 
titles now, but his specialty happens to be 
in the area of pensions, which we have fully 
encouraged. 

I’m sorry to interrupt again, Bruce, but I 
wish that what the member for London 
Centre is saying he would say to his friends 
on the Canada Pension Advisory Committee 
or to his friend Mr. Lalonde, whose whole 
preoccupation for the last two or three years 
has been to increase the benefits and ignore 
the financing problems. 

I think it is fair to say that Ontario, cer- 
tainly through Tris Lett and the people for 
whom he works, has made a more construc- 
tive contribution, or the constructive con- 
tribution to date, on the question of the 
financing of the CPP, and have not just run 
around like Mr. Lalonde and the CPP 
Advisory Committee promising a bigger and 
wider range of benefits. 


Mr. Peterson: May I just respond to that, 
because I’m not here as an apologist for 
Mr. Lalonde, I don’t talk to the guy. You 
talk to him a hell of a lot more than I do— 


Hon. Mr McKeough: No, very seldom. 


Mr. Peterson: —so that’s got nothing to 
do with this discussion here today in the 
province of Ontario, What’s got everything 
to do with the discussion today is the dis- 
position of those funds that you have had 
easy access to, and you have provided your 
own abuses to the system, just as seriously. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It would be inter- 
esting to know just where the University of 
Western Ontario would have got the money 
for its expansion if it hadn’t come out of 
the Canada Pension Plan. It would be very 
interesting to know how the Robarts Library 
over here would have been built if we hadn’t 
used the money from the Canada Pension 
Plan. It would be very interesting to know 
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where the Hospital for Sick Children came 
from. 

Mr. Peterson: I'll tell vou, it would be 
very interesting to know what would have 
happened to the whole infrastructure in in- 
dustry today had that money been available 
to be invested back in private enterprise to 
build a plant and capital that would make 
us productive today. You have just postponed 
the problems. You are talking like a bloody 
socialist. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We would either not 
have universities or we would not have had 
the hospitals, or we would have had a much 
higher public debt or we would have had 
very much higher taxes. You said last night 
in your remarks—and they couldn’t be more 
wrong—that we're using methods of financing 
for current consumption. If you think what 
were spending at the Toronto General Hos- 
pital, which will last for 30 or 40 years, or 
for— 

Mr. Peterson: You've telling me all this 
Money went into capital goods? That’s non- 
sense, that’s nonsense. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What I am telling 
you is, if you would look at the budget, if 
you would look at table C-7—and look at it for 
the last 10 years—you would find that con- 
sistently, with the exception of one year to my 
knowledge, we have spent far more on capital, 
on mortgages that we lend out to people, on 
money that we put into land and buildings 
and things that are permanent, than we have 
borrowed. 

Mr. Peterson: To Edwardsburgh and South 
Cayuga and all these wonderful projects that 
you continue to accumulate. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Look at the state- 
ment, look at the statement. I’m not going to 
make the argument that if we did our book- 
keeping on a current— 

Mr. Peterson: You over-built every hospital 
and we’ve got more rooms than we need. All 
right. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh that’s fine, that’s 
fine. 

‘Mr, Peterson: What do you mean, it’s fine? 
It’s not very fine at all. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s just fine. You 
tell them at the University of Western Ontario 
that they're overbuilt. 


Mr. Chairman: In the interest of some 
order, I would prefer if the member for 
Armourdale would complete his questions. I 
‘believe he has another question. 


Mr. Peterson: You are not apologizing for 
the Tories, are you? 
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Mr. McCaffrey: I would like a comment 
from the minister, just a statement of opinion 
or his own personal views, on this whole 
topic of indexed pension plans, which are 
available to some and probably have some 
appeal or intrigue to others, but I think most 
people recognize would be disastrous in the 
extreme. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I agree with what 
you have said. I would add this qualification, 
provided they are paid for as you go along, 
that doesn’t necessarily follow. Our own civil 
service—and this is really Management Board's 
estimates, rather than mine—our own civil 
service, with a limit, has ‘an indexed plan 
but both the employee and the employer are 
paying in one per cent to pay for that future 
indexing. 

The great problem, of course, is whether 
that is actuarily going to produce the amount 
of money which is needed, and that depends 
on certain rates of inflation. This is a pretty 
imprecise science, obviously. Where indexing 
has become a real problem is where it is not 
being paid for, either by the employer or the 
employee, at the time that it is happening. 
This is essentially what is happening to the 
Canada Pension Plan with the indexing pro- 
visions. This is why it is running out so 
much more quickly. 

There are two parts to this that have 
buggered up pension plan planning. Indexing 
is one—and probably the more serious one— 
but the whole question of final average earn- 
ings, which was adopted largely in the private 
sector and then moved into government grad- 
ually, also makes pension planning terribly 
difficult. This is the reason for the large de- 
ficiencies in the teachers’ superannuation plan, 
and to a much lesser extent in the public 
service plan. It will be a potential in OMERS, 
which up until now has really been a money 
purchase plan but as of January 1 becomes 
a final average earnings plan, but both the 
employer and employee are going to be put- 
ting in something extra. 

Saskatchewan has gone back to a money 
purchase plan, which I find fascinating and 
which is something which we will have to 
give consideration to, because I don’t think 
we can go on looking at the potentially large 
deficits. There is also a matter of equity. In 
the teachers’ plan at the moment they are 
paying in six per cent and the employer is 
paying in something around 15 per cent. I 
just don’t see the equity in that. 


Mr. Peterson: Sorry, the teacher pays six 
and the employer is paying 15? I thought it 
was a total of about 15 going in. 


Mr. McIntyre: When you take the actuar- 
ial deficiency— 

Mr. Peterson: That you are responsible 
for, which is another bloody issue. 

Mr. McIntyre: It’s an employer cost, I 
guess. 

Mr. Peterson: It’s an employer cost, but 
its not paid in at that time, it’s going to 
be paid out later because of the actuarial de- 
ficiencies, that’s what you are telling me. 


Mr. McIntyre: No. They are actually try- 
ing to write the actuarial deficiency off over 
a period of time, and those write-offs that 
are taking place now—if you take the cost of 
those writeoffs, plus the contributions of the 
employer, the matching contribution— 


Mr. Peterson: The employer being the 
government of Ontario. 


Mr. McIntyre: Yes. 


Mr. Peterson: Bui in fairness, that’s not a 
negotiated amount; the 15 per cent employer 
contribution is not negotiated. They come 
back to you every year and say, ‘Look, we're 
this short and in order to be sound we are 
going to have to kick in an extra percent- 
age.” I was under the impression that the 
actual legislated contribution was about eight 
per cent. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Six and six, I guess. 


Mr, Peterson: I thought it was six and 
seven. 


Mr. McIntyre: It was more because of the 
escalation plan, but it is over in another 
fund, so you might have thought it was 
seven. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Somebody passed up 
a note here, which is for some clarity, that 
all provinces get the same CPP rate, which 
in Ontario is about half a point below our 
own rate. For other provinces—for example, 
Newfoundland—the same CPP rate of 8.77 
per cent is perhaps three or four per cent 
cheaper than’ they could borrow on their 
own. That’s where the point and a quarter 
average probably comes in, but it is not 
true in Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman: Has the member for 
London Centre completed his remarks on this 
section? 


Mr. Peterson: I think maybe we have 
strayed because pension plans were supposed 
to come under vote 2. According to the 
Treasurers schedule he is supposed to be 
talking about debt. Maybe I will get back 
to his pension plans in a minute. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I was really taking 
all three of those together. 
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Mr. Peterson: Yes, it is okay with me. 


What are your plans now on the refinancing 
of this debt? It is some $6 billion now, from 


CPP, something like that. You are going to 


_ have to start paying back interest, The best 


projections are that the fund probably will be 
bankrupt, or go into a negative cash position, 
around the year 1990, with a very high 
contribution right now. How do you antici- 
pate paying that back, particularly in those 
critical years of 1990 and 1995—maybe I 
am off in my years—when they are going to 
be back to you and say, “Hey, you have got 
to pay back what you have consumed”? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We would have no 
trouble—it doesn’t all come due in one year 
obviously—we would have no trouble going 
into an open market if that’s what— 

Mr. Peterson: I think the studies say that 
in a very critical five year period it is going 
to be drained. Am I wrong? 

Mr. McIntyre: There is a five year run- 
out— 

Mr. Peterson: A runout about 1990. 

Mr. McIntyre: Fairly substantial. 

Mr. Peterson: According to the present 
actuary projections. 

Mr. McIntyre: We of course have to have 
a good plan, well ahead of time, as to how 
we are going to solve— 

Mr. Peterson: So what are you going to 
do? I want to know. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We would have— 
well I don’t know, but in 1990. I assume we 
would have no difficulty going into the open 
market. . 

Mr. Peterson: For probably about $10 
billion or $15 billion, according to— 

Hon. Mr, McKeough: That’s not all going 
to come due in one year. 

Mr. Peterson: Over a five year period, a 
couple of billion a year. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well I think by 
1990 we wouldn’t have that much trouble. 
But I think that’s entirely hypothetical— 

Mr. Peterson: I don’t think it is. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —because I assume 
some of it is going to be rolled over. 


Mr. Peterson: So what you are doing is 
you are counting right now—your govern- 
ment policy is to refinance that. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, no. 


Mr. Peterson: You roll it over into de- 
bentures? Roll it over into what? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We assume there 
would be a roll-over by the CPP. 


Mr. Peterson: I am telling you that cur- 
rent projections are there is not going to be 
anything there. There won’t be anything to 
roll over. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Current projections 
are based on no increase in rates, are based 
on no increase in benefits; now that we have 
got those killed for the moment; but if you 
are asking what the policy is, the policy is in 
the process of being developed. This is the 
reason we have been publicly debating this 
issue for the better part of a year, and a very 
large part of the reason we set up the royal 
commission on pensions; we think it will give 
advice in this area. 

Mr. Peterson: Tell me very honestly, do 
you think I am an alarmist? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Peterson: You think I am overstating 
iy 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mr. Peterson: You don’t think it’s a very 
serious problem? I am surprised that you 
would say that, in all honesty, because I know 
of a number of very serious people who are 
profoundly concerned about this, and I am 
surprised that you aren’t. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough No. I look at what’s 
happening in the United States where the 
contribution rates are now 13 or 14 per cent 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, with additional 
moneys being put in by the Congress where 
that pay-as-you-go system is sky-high and 
broke. But the United States isn’t going broke 
in the process. 

Mr. Peterson: Is it your plan to push for an 
increase in the contribution rate? Is that gov- 
ernment policy? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The first thing we 
have to decide is whether we want to move 
to a pay-as-you-go plan or move to a fully 
funded plan, either one over a period of 
years. That’s the first decision. 

Mr. Peterson: Or continue with the sort of 
partially— 

(Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s the second 
decision. The first decision I think we have 
to reach is the proportion, in our society, 
which is to be borne by the state—or the 
Canada Pension Plan, OAS, GIS—and the pro- 
portion to which it is up to the employer or 
employee to look after himself. I think that’s 
the first ‘basic question that has to be 
answered. Obviously— 


Mr. Peterson: What are your thoughts on 
fully funded versus pay-as-you-go? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: My thoughts are very 
—no, no, the first question that has to be 
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answered, really, is whether a state plan is 
going to assume a larger role in pension 
planning or whether we are going to leave 
the same amount with the private sector, 
or an increased role for the private sector. 
That’s the first question that I think has to 
be answered, the split between public and 
private. From there, then you move to— 

Mr. Peterson: In fairness, you are not in 
a position to dictate. You are not going to 
control the private market. All you can do is 
present your views— 
[11:30] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, but we can have 
a heavy influence on the private market. 

Mr. Cassidy: What are your thoughts? 
Youre asking questions, but— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s exactly what 
IT mean. 

Mr. Cassidy: Have you got some thoughts 
on these subjects right now? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sure, obviously. 

Mr. Cassidy: Would you care to impart 
them to us? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: My _ tentative 
thoughts would be that I would hope to see 
a strengthened private sector pension plan 
scheme, as opposed to an ever larger and 
ever more dominant Canada Pension Plan. 


Mr. Cassidy: What steps are you prepared 
to recommend or consider in terms of ensur- 
int that the private sector does provide op- 
portunities for people to collect these pen- 
sions? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s exactly one of 
the reasons why we set up the roval com- 
mission on pensions. First of all, they are 
going to examine, from an Ontario point of 
view, which is not necessarily going to be a 
Canadian point of view but which I hope 
will have some considerable influence on the 
debate, that split between public and private 
sector sections. 

From there you go off in two directions. 
You go off and look at the Canadian Pension 
Plan and decide whether it’s going to be 
pay-as-you-go or whether it’s going to move 
toward fully funding. 


Mr. Peterson: And your thoughts on that 
subject? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You're going to look 
at the benefit levels, which perhaps you’ve 
solved in the first part of the equation. You 
have to consider on the private sector side 
whether you stand still with the percentage 
or whether you increase the dependence on 
private sector pension planning. Then you 
have to sort out ways to achieve that, which 


would be earlier vesting or locking in of 
contributions, or a whole host of things. 
That’s exactly why we've set up the royal 
commission on pensions. If I had the ans- 
wers to all those things, I wouldn’t have re- 
commended setting up a royal commission. 

Mr. Cassidy: Since perhaps only one-third 
of the work force is covered by adequate 
private plans, if that many, what are your 
thoughts about coverage for those people 
who don’t have that kind of protection? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s exactly one 
of the questions the royal commission is go- 
ing to have to examine. 

Mr. Cassidy: Are you prepared to use the 
influence of government or legislative author- 
ity in order to ensure that the adequate 
pension is available? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m prepared to look 
at their recommendations when they become 


available; and not only their recommenda- 


tions, but we hope that out of their delib- 


erations and our own deliberations and our ~ 


own speeches and thinking on the matter 


there will be a healthy and genuine public 


debate right across Canada. I wouldn’t par- — 


ticularly want to see us moving in one 
direction and having the rest of the country 


move in other directions. I would hope that — 
we would be able to again find a Canadian ~ 


consensus. There’s some pulling 


in the — 


Canada Pension Plan area, but to date there — 
is still a Canadian consensus on the form and — 
shape of the Canada Pension Plan, with some ~ 


stress. 


fair to say there is an existing consensus, an 


existing uniformity of legislation across the © 


country. The Pension Commission of Ontario, 
without boasting about it, is the pace-setter 
and the example, in the same way the 
Securities Commission is, for the rest of the 
country. That imposes 
think, not on me but on the Ministry of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations and on 
the government to make sure that the moves 
we make, both in the securities area or in 
the pensions area, are genuinely acceptable 
across Canada if we want to maintain the 
uniformity of approach which we've had to 
date. 

Mr. Cassidy: You gloss over differences 
between Ontario and the rest of the country 
on the Canada Pension Plan by saying that 
there has been some stress. Wouldn’t it be 
more exact to say that in Ontario's view 


a responsibility, I | 


In the private pension area, I think it’s ; 


cel 


‘ 


everybody was out of step but this province? — 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I don’t think so. 


Mr. Cassidy: Then on the question of the 
eligibility of married women who are at 


se 
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home with children under the age of five; it’s 
correct, I believe, that it was Ontario’s 
veto that effectively scuppered, not just an 
agreement between other provinces which 
was unanimous with the exception of this 
province, but also legislation which had 
come in at the federal level. Can you state 
why you did that, in particular in view of 
the generous remarks you made about af- 
firmative action yesterday? There was some 
hope yesterday, but I think you dashed it. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The particular 
reasons are on record, I would add to it that 
we want to focus the ensuing debate on the 
financing of the Canada Pension Plan, which 
we've been discussing here, and not on just 
pie-in-the-sky higher benefits which are un- 
financed. 

Mr. Cassidy: This was not pie-in-the-sky, 
the cost was going to be extraordinarily 
small. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It was agreed to by 
the ministers of welfare across the country 
and not by the ministers of finance. 


Mr. Peterson: You were quoted— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We want to effec- 
tively move this debate, now, into the area 
where it should be, which is in the financial 
area, to see what these things are going to 
cost before we go out and willy-nilly start 
raising benefits without regard to the cost. 


Mr. Cassidy: Did you have an estimate 
of the cost of that particular suggestion? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It wasn’t that high, 
but there were really no great studies done. 


Mr. Peterson: You were quoted as saying 
the reason you did that was just to show that 
the provinces have clout and to let them 
not forget that the provinces really run it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would never have 
said that. 

Mr. Peterson: You're quoted as saying that. 
Did you write a letter to that paper denying 
that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I was obviously mis- 
quoted. I wish I had that quote. 

Mr. Peterson: You were also quoted at the 
same time as saying that if they don’t be- 
have themselves you're going to pull out and 
that the possibility is there for the provinces 
to create their own plans. It that just sabre- 
rattling or is that a possibility? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I think it’s a real 
possibility. 

Mr. Nixon: Are you going to have your 
Own income tax? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think we finally 
got through to Mr. Lalonde— 


Mr. Peterson: Jesus, Darcy’s a separatist. 

Hon. ‘Mr. McKeough: —that this was a 
matter with which there might be some pro- 
vincial discussion, 

You cut me off before, but the problem 
with the Canada Pension Plan advisory com- 
mittee is that it’s completely appointed by 
the federal government to advise on a pen- 
sion plan which happens to be a consensus of 
10 provinces administered by a federal gov- 
ernment. Mr. Lalonde would not get that 
through his head, I hope he has now. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Just to keep this thing in 
perspective; thinking of the federal govern- 
ment, I think of the great contribution that 
the former Minister of Finance made—if I re- 
member it was something like late last De- 
cember—in a message to the private pension 
fund industry in Canada—which monitors all 
that good union money, about $35 billion 
worth of money in this country—he said, 
basically, that if you can’t meet the high 
performance and the high fully-indexed plans 
that we can, then we'll take you over. I 
think the Treasurer of Ontario’s response 
since then has been a hell of a lot more 
responsible. There’s been no leadership out 
of Ottawa on this question whatsoever. So 
if it wasn’t sabre-rattling, I wish you would 
make it that. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me respond to 
just one other point. The member for Lon- 
don Centre asks do I think he is being an 
alarmist. I think, obviously, the debate has 
begun, and between now and 1990 we have 
a lot of time to work it out and to come to 
sensible Canadian conclusions. If you’re that 
concerned about it now, then I guess I would 
say youre an alarmist. I would be far more 
concerned, frankly, as a minister of finance 
in this country about what’s going to happen 
starting next year with the Canada Savings 
Bonds. I think that’s a hell of a lot bigger 
spectre on the horizon in terms of the finan- 
cial problems of this country than refinancing 
the Canada Pension Plan. 

Next year, as you know, is the first year 
that all of those deferred coupons start being 
clinped. The roll-over of debt there is $2 
billion next year and then it starts really 
escalating. I don’t want to be an alarmist 
about that with the 90-cent Canadian dollar, 
hut that would worry me a lot more because 
that is very imminent. 

Mr. Peterson: In fairness, my judgement 
would be that you should probably worry 
about the province you control. I'd spend at 
least the majority of your energies on that, 
because it seems to me we have just as 
many problems in our own way here. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: If I’ve got you to 
admit that we control the Canada Pension 
Plan, then my energies have not been wasted 
in the last year. 


Mr. Peterson: I think I understood the con- 
stitutional background of that thing; and I 
read the debates when it was set up because 
it interests me a great deal. Without getting 
the argument off track, where I think your 
critical mistake has been is that you have 
taken advantage of those funds, a _ phe- 
nomenon of the 1970s. The only argument 
I've heard is that you’ve used this all on 
capital goods, on universities, hospitals and 
whatever; which are. in most people’s judge- 
ment, overbuilt. There are some very bad 
decisions going into that. I have heard in 
certain speeches you have made that you 
have said, “We're finished with all that stuff 
now. Now we can get back to being normal. 
We don’t have to build any of that stuff any- 
more and we're going to go back just to run- 
ning a more responsible government.” I 
assume that is the approach you’ve taken. 

It is my view that you have no other 
option because you have so expended your 
credit, you have so expended your credibility 
and you have so expended every available 
dollar, that you’ve put yourself into a posi- 
tion which you really can’t do it without 
putting just an absolutely unjustifiable burden 
of debt on the next generation. You have op- 
tions. You can increase the contribution rate; 
which is increasing a tax, a regressive kind 
of a tax in some ways. That’s an option. 
What scares me, if you do that, is that you'll 
take that as just another source of easy 
money. I would never vote for that without 
very strong conditions about the disposition 
of the proceeds of that increased contribu- 
tion rate. That's what scares me about you. 
When it’s there, you take it; that bothers me. 

The other option, of course, is increased 
taxes. It is my view that we are probably 
at an economic choke point anyway in taxes, 
and I see nothing in the future except in- 
creasing taxes in order to come good with 
these, to a large measure unfunded liabili- 
ties. That applies not only to CPP but to 
OMERS, teachers’ superannuation and vari- 
ous other funds. 

Could you either confirm or deny this 
figure—I have heard or I have read some- 
where that we have unfounded liabilities in 
this province alone, just from your own 
public sector plans—OMERS, teachers’ fund— 
of probably $2 billionP Would you agree 
with that? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think that is high. 
Mr. McIntyre: It’s $1.3 billion I think. 


Mr. Peterson: When was your last re- 
assessment? You just did a reassessment on 
teachers’ superannuation, 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Teachers’ and pub- 
lic service. 


Mr. Peterson: It is every three years you 
do that, right? 

Mr. McIntyre: It is every three years, al- 
though we are pressing for an annual re- 
view if we can get one. I think it is more 
sensible. 

Mr. Peterson: Absolutely, in the light of 
inflation, and in the light of your current 
projections of economic growth and what- 
ever. You say those liabilities are $1.3 bil- 
lion, other people say they are $2 billion. 
Whatever they are, where do they appear 
on your account books? 


Mr. McIntyre: They are in footnotes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They are footnoted. 

Mr. Peterson: They are footnoted, but they 
appear on no balance sheet, no statement— 

Mr. McCaffrey: Those same footnotes are 
on ‘here for the unfunded . liabilities of 
Stelco and General Motors, are they not? 

Mr. Peterson: No. My point is, if you 
look at the total assets and liabilities of this 
province, or if you look at the total liabili- 
ties, which is more to the point, then you 
have to add that in, and probably add in a 
hell of a lot more because that is increasing 
on a daily basis. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not so far as we 
know. 


Mr. Peterson: Sure it is, with these indexed 
plans. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not necessarily. 


Mr. McIntyre: There is no _ actuarial 
measurement of that process—pay-as-you-go 
plans—up until now. They have just started 
this. 

Mr. Peterson: What has just started? 


Mr. McIntyre: These inflation or escalation 
funds; they are different funds. 


Mr. Peterson: The Treasurer said in his 
last little statement: “In spite of incredible 
pressure to come good”’—what did you say 
in your statement the other day? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know what 
I said, but there are two actuarial deficien- 
cies—public service and teachers—and what- 
ever they work out to, we have paid in this 
year $125 million; $100 million into one, $25 
million into the other. 


Mr. Peterson: So that is a new burden and 
that is one of the reasons why the deficit 
is up. 


' 
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Hon, Mr. McKeough: No. 
Mr. Peterson: Sure, it is an obligation. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, because we have 
actually reduced expenditures by $92 million, 


including the $125 million we paid into the 


pension plans, after we have paid it in. 


I am not sure we would have cut back as 
heavily on expenditures if we didn’t have 
that $125 million. 


Mr. Peterson: Had you not had to do it, 
and assuming you had been able to cut back 
on the $92 million because of the other 
deficiencies in revenue, you still contributed 
$125 million to your deficit; that is quite 
clear. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t necessarily 
agree with that, and there is no way either 
one of us can prove it, but had we not been 
faced with a $125 million actuarial deficiency 
I am not sure that we would have cut back 


on our in-year expenditures this year as hard 


as we have. 


Mr. Cassidy: Could I ask about that? The 
school boards have now, in effect, been stuck 
with the responsibility for that actual repay- 
ment, because you are saying that part of 
your transfer— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Just before we get 
to that, let me just try and answer the one 
question. Putting aside for a moment whether 
it was necessary during the sixties and early 
seventies to spend the amount of money 
which we did on provincial intrastructure 
and municipal infrastructure and _ hospital 
infrastructure, assuming that it was necessary 
to build the universities and the schools and 
the hospitals and the highways and buy the 
provincial parks, I am not for one minute 
saying that in the process perhaps we could 
have got by with something a little less, but 
I don’t think it is that much. 


[11:45] 


Many people would claim that it should 
have been more and many people today 
would say that there is a line-up in hospital 
construction, whatever that figure is. The 
figure for educational capital aid is $80 mil- 
lion, and I think Tom Wells has requested 
against that at any given point of some $300 
million, and I am sure there are letters from 
members in this room saying that a necessary 
school addition or renovation should go 
ahead. So although there may have been 
some money that should not have been 
spent, there’s probably a lot more money 
which needs to be spent. But there is only 
so much money in the economy and the $10 
billion that we have borrowed from the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Fund, the Canada 


Pension Plan and OMERS, as a_ round 
figure, as opposed to what we borrowed from 
the public, would have had to come from 
someplace else and we would have had to 
issue $10 billion worth of debentures in the 
market over the last 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Peterson: That does not logically fol- 
low. You didn’t have to spend that amount 
either. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: All right, you're 
disputing that we shouldn’t have spent the 
$10 billion. What I’m saying is, I think the 
province would be in one hell of a mess 
today if we had either taxed that $10 billion 
or had not spent that $10 billion. I look 
around and see the hospitals and the uni- 
versities, and the roads and the parks and 
the provincial infrastructure; the Macdonald 
Block, the renovations to this building, what- 
ever you want to call capital; the money 
that we've loaned out in mortgages—our 
mortgage portfolio is some $700 million I 
think, that we have loaned out that way— 
which have been part each year of our cash 
requirements, and all I’m saying is that this 
province would be in one hell of mess if we 
hadn’t spent that $10 billion or if we had 
gone out and taxed for it. 

Mr. Peterson: I’m going to respond to that, 
because I think there are a lot of cases 
where, for political purposes, you've cut ‘back 
on your revenues. There was $500 million in 
1975, blatantly political, with very question- 
able results out of that situation. There’s 
half a billion dollars right there. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We'll argue that 
under fiscal policy. 

Mr. Peterson: Look at the money that is 
being dissipated in Hydro, for example, and 
in our judgement substantially mismanaged. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No part of that 
money has gone into Hydro. 

Mr. Peterson: I know it’s not totally re- 
lated, but I mean it still should be under 
your aegis if it isn’t. There are all sorts of 
examples. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I'm waiting for 
them. 
Mr. Peterson: We've overbuilt the hos- 


pitals. In London Ontario you've spent $42 
million building a new one and you never 
did open 160 beds in the city; they are still 
sitting there. There’s all of these kinds of 
things. You talk tough but you don’t act 
tough. In my judgement you don’t perform 
in the way you should be performing in 
these kinds of things. 

On your argument about just spending on 
capital goods in that period—which coin- 
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cided, coincidentally, with the access to this 
money—I would suggest this:. if you had 
taken a tough view, if you had said: “Look, 
we can only spend so much and if we are 
going to invest in capital, we will go to the 
marketplace, we will borrow the money 
there subject to the market disciplines;” 
money borrowed on the open market is, by 
and large, treated differently by govern- 
ments than those moneys borrowed internal- 
ly, you could pay a little higher price so 
you'd probably think twice about borrowing 
Te, 

‘Number two, you have to pay that back 
at the risk of default of a government. With 
these internal funds all you do is increase 
the tax rate and jimmy the figures and re- 
finance the thing. I think that one thing this 
whole exercise has proven is that govern- 
ments should ‘be subject to the same kind 
of market disciplines that every other organ- 
ization that borrows money in this country is, 
or should be; that’s where I think the funda- 
mental default was. Frankly, I can’t buy 
your argument that we needed it all. Why 
was it only in the last seven years that we 
needed all these capital items that you're 
talking about? It doesn’t cut very much ice 
with me, to be very frank. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We'll be very in- 
terested, in the course of these estimates and 
other estimates, to hear where you would 
cut out that amount. The figure in table C-8 
was $1,563 million as an investment in 
physical assets, I’d be very interested to find 
out how you would cut it all out. What 
sheer and utter nonsense. I used a figure of 
$10 billion and I’m prepared to admit that 
there is some proportion of that that per- 
haps might not have been spent. 

I mentioned one example alone, where 
we will spend this year about $80 million 
from education capital aid, which money 
comes from Canada Pension Plan, to build 
schools in this province, and I know there 
are requests for something like $300 million 
against that. I know there are people sitting 
in this room who are writing to the Hon. 
Mr. Wells saying: “We desperately need an 
addition to that school,” or “We desperately 
need a new all-purpose room.” 

Mr. Peterson: Surely you should under- 
stand that everybody wants more money all 
the time? You knew that before, So what are 
you doing, copping out saying it’s our fault 
because we write to you and say: “In your 
priorities we think there should be a school 
rather than a hospital,’ or whatever? That’s 
nonsense, and you know it’s nonsense. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m just glad you're 


not setting the priorities, because I'll tell 


you this province would be in God-awful 


shape without the investment in physical 
assets which was made during the sixties 


and during the seventies when this province 


was growing in population at a fantastic 
rate, which it’s not now. There is a time 
when we can slow down on the investment 


in physical assets, and in fact we are so | 
doing. What we can do now is start to pay | 
for more of it as we go along. But during | 


the sixties and seventies this province would 


not have enjoyed the prosperity that it did — 


if we had been going into the market place | 
for better than a billion dollars a year, or | 


taxing for the billion dollars a year. 


Mr. Peterson: In the sixties we didn’t run i 
into this kind of problem. This is strictly a | 


phenomenon of the seventies. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It was true in the 
sixties, sure it was. 


Mr. Peterson: There was a very different | 
mood and tone to the financing at that par- | 
ticular time, very much more conservative | 


and very much more reluctant. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You're too right wing 
for most of us, I’m afraid. 


Mr. Peterson: I’m not right wing, it’s not | 


right wing at all. Ill tell you what the dif- 
ference is; Youre prepared to postpone your 
problems because you're not going to be 
around here for that long. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, no! I fully 
intend to be here. 


Mr. Peterson: When. responsible people 


take over the government, they're going to _ 


be carrying the can for all your mistakes. 
Mr. Chairman: Are you completed? 


Mr. Peterson: Ill think 
Somebody else can go ahead, 


of some more. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe, then Mr. 
Cassidy. 
Mr. Ashe: Actually, the Treasurer has 


answered a lot of the concerns that I did 
have, other than one other area I would like 
to mention. 


Mr. Cassidy: He has? 

Mr. Nixon: This has to do with a school in 
his riding. 

Mr. Ashe: Let me say that I think many 
of his answers and responses were much 
more rational than some of the questions 
and concerns and philosophizing that came 
from the other side. 

Mr. Nixon: There’s a subjective judge- 
ment. 


i rate ee? ES 
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Mr. Ashe: It may be subjective, but I’d 
call it objective. 


Mr. Wildman: If youre being subjective, 
-you can't the objective at the same time. 


Mr. Ashe: I find it very difficult to separate 
| what were talking about, public debt and 
_pension planning, because were talking in 
/many instances, which has well been illus- 
trated, of the same number of dollars. I also 
have a hard time to rationalize how you can 
-argue and be against the increasing cost of 
the public debt and at the same time say, 
'“We're not paying competitive interest rates; 
we should be paying more.” Those two 
things don’t come together at all. 

My one area of concern, that has been 
_expressed by others and has always been 
/mine—and maybe it is my career background 
_before the critical years came—has to do 
_with the Canada Pension Plan and the non- 
actuaried, literal bankruptcy, that the Can- 
vada Pension Plan philosophy and mort- 
gaging of the future youth of this country 
is going to bring about. I really am 
ee not too clear how much the overall 
Negotiations, that you mentioned, between 
the various provincial jurisdictions and the 
federal government will change this phi- 
losophy, because we all know, deep down, 
whether it’s the federal government or each 
of the provinces, that we cannot continue 
to do it. How much can Ontario say to 
change that? To me that’s extremely im- 
‘portant, because we're talking about our 
children, and hopefully our grandchildren, 
who are going to have to finance this con- 
tinually growing deficit of funds. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: This is the problem, 
which Tris Lett refers to and which ends 
up in my speeches from time to time, of 
intergenerational transfers. There’s no ques- 
tion that those figures came out in a speech 
which we gave the other day. 

The person who retired on the Canada 
Pension Plan, now or a year ago, when the 
10 years was up had paid in—I’ve forgotten 
these figures—he and his employer had paid 
in, as I recall, something like $1,000, and 
actuarially he was going to draw out—I 
don’t know—$5,000 or $10,000. In the case 
of somebody who retired a year ago, we 
collectively are bearing part of that burden 
right now. 

The burden which our kids and grand- 
children are going to have to carry for us, 
if this is going to be allowed to continue, is 
enormous; to wit, the fact that in the United 
States geede: now are paying in, employees 
and employers, something like 13 or 14 per 
cent, and it is not enough to pay the old age 
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security of those people presently drawing 
it and there’s nothing there for those people 
when they retire. The demographics which 
Mr, McCaffrey referred to indicate that’s a 
larger part of the work force, without a 
larger part of the population in the next 10, 
15, 20 years, 

Without sidetracking the question, I still 
think we will basically have to answer, first, 
the question—and I put it to the royal com- 
mission in this way in my language—the 
degree of dependency which we want to 
have on public plans as opposed to private 
plans. My bias is there, and for some of the 
reasons which Mr. Peterson has mentioned, 
my bias would be to see more of it going 
to the private pension plans, and invested 
by the private pension plans who are the 
largest shareholders today of many corpora- 
tions, as opposed to having it go into a state 
plan. 

'The Caisse de Dépdt in Quebec are now 
the largest shareholders of one of our banks 
and of one of our steel companies. Not just 
in the present political environment, that 
would worry me if that were true in On- 
tario. It worries me more ‘because it happens 
to be true in Quebec. They happen to have 
done, by the way, in my view, a very good 
job of investing, and with a minimum of 
political interference; although it crops up, 
because they are called on to buy bankrupt 
companies from time to time, or companies 
which other people would not buy. They are 
shareholders in Bombardier—MLW, among 
others. It’s not a large one, but they have 
money there. They have a lot of money in 
Sidbec, I guess. They have a lot of them 
which are no success story. 

Sooner or later, despite the fact of the 
efficacy of their investments in the TD 
Bank, a steel company and so on, which 
have been good, they have probably, under 
political pressure—and they set it up this 
way—been a tool for regional development. 

However, my bias certainly would be to 
try to find ways to improve the pension 
plans in the private sector. 

If we get that far, then I think we are 
going to have a real job, no question. It 
is not good politics to say that today’s people 
should be paying more to finance today’s 
pension and perhaps a bit of tomorrow’s, 
when basically those people who have al- 
ready retired on the CPP have been getting 
very much of a free ride. I don’t know that 
I want to go out and say that particularly, 
but that is a fact of life. 


Mr. Peterson: We are paying two or three 
times for every job. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s about it, yes; 
which is the problem of intergenerational 
transfers, 

Mr. Ashe: I don’t think, really, the min- 
ister has got to the real crux of my concern 
about what part Ontario can play, in your 
opinion, in changing this. If, for example, 
the Canada Pension Plan tomorrow decides 
to go into some other grandiose areas of 
benefits without worrying about paying for 
them, can that really be done without the 
concurrence of Ontario, or alternately how 
much control does Ontario have in suggest- 
ing that we have to bring future benefits in 
line with income shortfalls that now exist? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know the an- 
swer to that. There is no question we com- 
promised some of our principles getting into 
the Canada Pension Plan in the interests of 
a Canadian consensus. What we can do is 
what we have started to do, which is to air 
this publicly, which we have been doing 
for a year; and to take some not politically 
popular steps, such as exercising our veto 
for the first time and showing that we have 
a little bit of muscle. 

How much success we are going to have 
in the next two, three or four years—the 
royal commission is part of that—I don’t 
know. I think our position is reasonably 
strong, as the other provinces do look to us 
in this area for some leadership. I would 
be optimistic, but I would not be. surprised 
if. we ended. up with some sort of a Cana- 
dian compromise again. 

Mr. Ashe: Does Ontario have a veto ‘on 
all items to do with benefits, to do- with 
revenue raising and abaeos in the relation- 
ship? 7 : 

[12:00] 

Hon. Mr. MeKeeuehi: I iam’ not sure’ it ‘is 
the fairest one in the world, to he honest 
about it, but we happen to ‘have ‘a veto be- 
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cause we are 50 per cent—5l or 52 per 
cent—of the Canada Pension Plan. That 
ignores the Quebec Pension Plan. We would 
be more comfortable, I think, if we could 
find a couple of other provinces to support 
us on a total veto, rather than just exer- 
cising an Ontario veto. f 

Mr. Chairman, there was a question late 
yesterday, or sometime yesterday, about the 
item in vote 1 about ethnic advertising; — 
which is a misnomer, it’s more than ethnic, — 
I think you have all seen these various ads 
which appeared, I guess in the ethnic press, 
radio, TV; English, French and native In-_ 
dian publications. It is something which is 
done by Industry and Tourism and they 
know the details of it. 

There are some examples of the ads: “Car 
Repairs can be Expensive’—that must be a_ 
current one because it has Mr. Grossman's” 
name on it—“Handicapped People,’ “New 
Home Costs,” “Housing.” Those are all done— 
through Industry and Tourism and then, on 
a very unscientific basis, charged back to 12 
ministries. Our share is $88,000. I think 
there have been some in the series abouts 
GAINS, as I recall, and about senior citi- 
zens and property tax credits. We are one 
of the 12 participant ministries. 

Whether we get $88,000 worth out of it 
or not, I don’t know—my deputy would say 
not—but that’s the arrangement, that it is — 
split among 12 ministries. However, “ethnic” 
in the briefing book is a misnomer. It is” 
not just ethnic. It is 312 English weeklies 
and 90 ethnic publications, and I guess the 
daily press as well, but it is MIT who roi 
should be questionéd about it. 

Mr. Chairman: It’s 12 o'clock and_ time 
for recess. We will reconvene at 1, after 
lunch. The' speakers will be Mr. Cassidy and_ 
Mr. Sterling, in that order. P 





The committee recessed at 12:04 p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 1:17 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TREASURY, ECONOMICS AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


(continued ) 


On vote 1102, finance program; item I, 
Treasury: 


Mr. Cassidy: I wanted us to come back to 
the question of the CPP and Ontario’s veto of 
the federal decision to give an allowance for 
women who were temporarily out of the work 
force because of minding young children in 
the home. 

As the minister said, he has put his reasons 
on the record, but I’m concerned a bit more 
even now, after listening to what he said, 


‘because he has said that his study of the 


CPP and pension matters generally can go 
on over a number of years. He mentioned 
the year 1990 and suggested that gave a 
good deal of flexibility in coming up with 
new decisions about the CPP. That would 
suggest to me that as far as this specific 
question goes, which is a question related to 
whether the work force welcomes or doesn’t 
welcome women in it, that he’s decided to 
defer it until that time, if ever. 

The minister has already acknowledged 
that there are certain cross-subsidies within 
the CPP. He’s been saying that this morning 


in talking about the way in which this sister 


plan was phased in. It seems to me that when 
youre looking at government, you have to 
take a balanced approach and you have to 
look at a number of different priorities all at 
the same time. The minister is not doing so, 
and is neglecting efforts that have been made 
by other parts of this government to try to 
improve, or make more equal, the work op- 
portunities for women in the work force 
because of his particular exclusions. 

It is biology that happens to dictate that 
women bear the children. If the Treasurer 
wanted to say that this should apply to 
either males or females who go out of the 
work force for a period of three or four years 
to mind very young children, we would wel- 
come that particular kind of amendment, 
rather than to confining it to women alone. 
But as it stands, it seems to me that an 
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injustice is being done and it’s yet another 
handicap for women in the work force who 
already have enough to deal with without 
having to deal with the Treasurer. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, we disagree. _ 

(Mr. Cassidy: When do you expect to take 
action, if at all? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think there will be 
an on and off debate about this matter, I 
think the arguments have all been made, but 
we also think that this applies to the woman 
who enters and leaves the work force. It 
probably applies to the woman who for very 
good reasons may never enter the work force. 
She may stay home and look after her par- 
ents, or man, for that matter. She may stay 
home and look after a sick person in her 
family and never go into the work force... 

She is probably as much entitled to that. 
form of income distribution—some people 
would say more—as a person ‘who enters and 
leaves the work force. It’s true that there is 
some degree of subsidization in the CPP 
now. That doesn’t mean to say that we go 
on adding to it. 

Mr. Cassidy: It concerned me that the min- 
ister had not even seen to it that there was 
any kind of a study done on the costs. He 
admits that the costs are small, but then says 
that they haven’t been studied, that they 
were not studied before Ontario’s decision 
was made to upset what the other provinces— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: J didn’t say that. I 
said the costs were not that large, and I think 
we have the figures on an estimated cost. 


Mr. Cassidy: You do ‘have an estimated 
cost? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No one completely 
knows what they were. At least, they were 
guesstimated forecasts. As I recall, they 
weren't that large but we look at it more as 
a matter of principle than as a matter of 
dollars and cents. 

Mr. Cassidy: It’s a matter of conflicting 
principles, Mr. Minister, because it’s a matter 
of whether women should enjoy equality 
within the work force or not. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think they should 
enjoy equality whether they are within or 
without the work force. 
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Mr. Cassidy: But the attitude that you take, 
Mr. Minister, when you say that maybe they 
will stay at home and look after aged parents, 
or maybe they won't come into the work force 
at all, simply doesn’t square with what is 
happening with women in the work force 
today. . 

It is a very traditional kind of view, and 
a view which I would maintain is out of date, 
to think that women would tend to stay 
home to look after aged parents but that 
men will not. It is a very traditional view 
to assume that women, for the most part, will 
stay at home and not go into the work force 
because they do. The average woman in the 
work force now can look forward to perhaps 
an average of two-thirds to three-quarters of 
the number of years in the work force, even 
if she has children, than the average man 
and that gap is closing very rapidly. For cer- 
tain women in the work force, they have no 
choice. They have to work because, other- 
wise, they have to rely on welfare. They're 
single-parent families. They have responsi- 
bilities of their own to meet. 

But you, as Treasurer, seem to confirm that 
comment that was made about your chauvin- 
ism when you say this or when you try to 
classify women as being a part of the second- 
ary labour force. It seems to me that just 
makes the whole ‘problem of integrating 
women into the work force and achieving 
equal pay for women and achieving equal 
opportunities much more difficult. An affirma- 
tive action program which ensures that 
women will not be fired at a rate any faster 
than men in the senior levels of your min- 
istry is surely not enough of an answer to 
that particular problem. 

I want to ask now, Mr. Minister, about the 
estimates on the exchange losses related to 
the public debt and particularly related to 
Ontario's guarantees on Ontario Hydro bor- 
rowing in the US, West Germany and in 
Switzerland and related to the debt which 
Ontario itself carries on behalf of Ontario 
Hydro in the United States. The total 
amount of that debt now is just under $4 
billion. It has increased, in the past year, 
by about $400 million because of the in- 
creased amount of borrowing. — 

I wonder if you have an updated figure 
as of now to bring us up to date on the 
figures which were put into the prospectus 
in June when: Ontario Hydro was last in 
the market? At that time, the estimate was 
that the exchange losses amounted to $344 
million, I believe. 


Hon. Mr.’ McKeough: At the then rate of 
exchange, if we had to repay. 


Mr. McIntyre: If we had to repay it all 
at the same time. 

Mr. Cassidy: What is the current estimate 
of those losses? 

Mr. McIntyre: There’s a projection at the 
present time saying that for every cent of 
reduction in the foreign exchange rates—say 
it falls from 95 to 94 or from 91 to 90— 
that on a yearly basis Ontario Hydro will 
experience about a $3 million further loss 
on foreign exchange through the interest 
payments that they were paying during that 
year. 

That’s the sort of guideline they have, 
sO you can analyse your figures, I imagine, — 
from where they were at that time and add 
an additional $3 million to the rate that was 
in the prospectus. I haven’t figured it out. | 
I don’t know what it is but I was inquiring 
as to what that was today so I will have that 
figure, 

Mr. Cassidy: I reckon that it was very 
close to $1 million a week with the exchange 
losses that we’ve experienced over the past 
year in terms of additional interest costs 
which the consumers of Ontario Hydro are 
going to have to pay because of that foreign — 
borrowing. Is that correct? 

Mr. McIntyre: I wouldn’t know. Per week? 

Mr. Cassidy: Per week, yes. 

Mr. McIntyre: No, I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s a bit high but you’ve 
had an exchange loss of about 13 cents and 
on your figures, that’s somewhere around 
$40 million or just under $1 million a week. 
Have you got an updated figure on the gross 
amount of the exchange loss as it was cal- 
culated in the prospectus? Obviously, that 
is of some interest to investors, otherwise 
you wouldn’t have put it in. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We won’t calculate 
it again until such time as we issue another 
prospectus. 

Mr. Cassidy: Have you got a figure for 
that now, Mr. Minister? It’s toward the back 
of that document. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, not until we're — 
ready to issue a prospectus—we wouldn't 
update that. | 

Mr. Cassidy: The figure that I suggested 
in my leadoff yesterday was about $500,000 
and clearly, were in a very vulnerable 
position, 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That assumes the 90 
cent dollar forever. 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes, that assumes the 90-cent 
dollar. That’s based on the current value of 


the dollar, 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would have some 
doubts about that. 

Mr. Cassidy: Okay. The point is, though, 
that we have gotten ourselves extraordinarily 
exposed because of the degree of foreign 
‘borrowing which has gone forward. I am 
sure that somewhere in the minister's 
speeches he has said that himself. But the 
fact is that Ontario itself and the govern- 
-ments in general have been the major bor- 
‘rowers in the US market. They have been 
'down there far more frequently and for 
| greater amounts than have private corpora- 
_ tions. 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: The fact that we 
‘are not this year—that provincial govern- 
ments aren’t this year and corporations aren't 
pee obably is having a substantial effect on 
lowering the value of the Canadian dollar, 
'so I guess we can’t have it both ways. 
| Mr. Cassidy: But the fact is that some of 
_the industrial weakness that we are suffering 
relates to the very high levels of the Cana- 
dian dollar as recently as a year ago. Those 
'very high levels were there in order to 
‘sustain the interest rate differentia] that 
would allow us to continue to borrow down 
in the US. Ontario has been one of the major 
agencies which have welcomed this because 
we have been very heavy borrowers. The 
‘industrial weakness is in part related to that 
degree of reliance on foreign borrowing. 
“Would you not agree with that, Mr. Min- 
| ister? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Cassidy: I would just say then that 
our analysis would suggest that that is a 
major problem and that if you go back in 
the market in another year or so down 
there, we get ourselves into increasing diff_i- 
culties with the level of debt payments that 
have to be sustained abroad; we get our- 
selves into difficulty with the differentials in 
interest rates; and clearly the differentials in 
interest rates— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Interest rates are 
the reason that there have been no diffi- 
culties with the differential in interest rates. 
We have not borrowed abroad to pay more 
interest. We have borrowed at substantial 
savings. 


Mr. Cassidy: But the interest rates in this 
country have been kept high in order to 
permit us to make our borrowing abroad. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Interest rates would 
have been much higher in this country if 
Ontario Hydro or other agencies, other 
utilities, other corporations, had to borrow 
that money here—if in fact they could. 





Borrowings by Canadians in New York in 
1976 were somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of three and a half or four— 


Mr. McIntyre: Three and a half or four 
billion dollars. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —and I think the 
Canadian market could have handled very 
little of that, other than at very high interest 
rates, and that would have put mortgage 
rates out of sight. 


Mr. Peterson: It could have been borrowed 
from these various pension funds, had they 
not been consumed by government. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s true and— 
Mr. Peterson: Darn right it’s true. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —we could have gone 
into the market and borrowed $1 billion. 


Mr. Peterson: Or you could have tailored 
your spending. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am waiting to hear 
where you would have cut $1 billion off— 


Mr. Peterson: Edwardsburgh is a start. 
South Cayuga is a start too. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cassidy has the floor. 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes, I want to join issue 
with the minister on that. If you look at it 
on a year by year basis and say, “Well, last 
year we raised $3 billion or $4 billion in the 
States and if we had had to borrow it here 
it would have increased interest rates,” there 
is some truth to that. But we have main- 
tained a very high level of interest rates in 
this country regardless, because of heavy 
deficits, in particular in the services sector, 
in terms of debt maintenance, in terms of 
payments for management, in terms of 
dividends being paid across the border, in 
terms of travel account and all of those kinds 
of things, and then we have gone down to 
New York and borrowed the money. Ontario 
Hydro and agencies like that have been the 
vehicles by which that money has come along 
in order to balance our balance of payments. 
And because the balance of payments was 
in imbalance, we had to have high interest 
rates in order to attract the funds that we 
got in from the US. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think that’s chicken 
and egg. Interest rates are set by the Bank 
of Canada and not by the province of On- 
tario and/or by the government of Canada. 
When the policy of the Bank of Canada is 
to have higher interest rates in Canada, then 
I think prudent borrowers have gone to the 
States and effectively have left more of this 
market for the mortgage market and for the 
private small investor. 
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Mr. Cassidy: It’s what you called chicken 
and egg though. It’s a vicious circle and we 
have to break it up some time or else we 
will simply continue to go down the drain. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let’s start with the 
Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Cassidy: What are the reasons by 
which we have that deficit on invisibles? 
What are the reasons by which we have that 
deficit in other funds flowing abroad? What 
are the reasons by which we have deficits, 
or a weak position in our merchandise trade 
surplus—- 

[1:30] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Some people would 
say government deficits, but I’m sure you 
wouldn’t say that. 


Mr. Cassidy: I am suggesting that all of 
these things work in together, and that you 
were allowing and condoning those weak- 
nesses to continue because you will not take 
effective action. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s just sheer and 
utter nonsense and you know it. But the 
fact is that it has been, I think, greatly to 
the advantage of the Canadian people, not 
just the Ontario people—and in fact has been 
encouraged by the government of Canada and 
the Bank of Canada—that we do a certain 
amount of borrowing abroad. The interest 
rates have worked in our favour and IJ think 
ultimately the repayment schedules will work 
in our favour. The Canadian market simply 
isn’t capable of providing that amount of 
money. If it were in the opinion of our 
advisers or Hydro’s advisers—and we are really 
talking about Ontario Hydro now—then I 
assume we would borrow more here at home. 
But we think that we are tapping this mar- 
ket to about its limit—prudent limit. 


Mr. Peterson: It’s because of the figures 
you provided to me one time—of the total 
capital market of something like $19 billion 
in 1975, $13 billion of that was consumed by 
governments at all levels. And so that 
Squeezes it out. And you are part of that 
problem. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, our billion 
pales into insignificance compared to the 
eight or nine at Ottawa. 


Mr. Cassidy: You have certain controls 
Over your own operations here in this prov- 
ince, Mr. Treasurer. You can cast aspersions 
on Ottawa—we would probably join you in 
doing so—but you are responsible for running 
this ship in this particular province. And it 
is not good enough to say because you don’t 
like what they are doing that that justifies 
what you are doing. 


‘What is the crossover point in terms of the 


borrowings that Hydro has made, where we 
begin to lose more because of the exchange — 


/ 


rate changes than we were gaining because 


of a lower interest rate in New York? 

Mr. McIntyre: 
differential traditionally, although it was two 
to three per cent for a while. 


There is a one per cent 


Mr. Nixon: They were two and three per 
cent lower than our rate here, is that what 


you mean? 


Mr. McIntyre: Yes. And that gives us a 
hedge of 10 per cent a point so you are 


talking on each individual issue you'd have a 


10 per cent spread on the foreign exchange 


swing to assist you in that cushion. On each 
one you could then look at it and see if 


there was a 10 per cent swing, then there’s” 
been a negative cost reaction to that de- 


benture issue assuming that the rate stays 
consistent. 


I think that is the problem. You cant 
assume that the rate will stay consistent. We 
have studies that show that the Canadian 


rate since 1925 to 1975 over a 50-year period 


has moved up and down below the dollar 


rate of the US. So we feel that basically 


will be just another swing back and forth 


on that line. We don’t think it’s a traditional 


discount for everything. 
Mr. Cassidy: In other words, you are sug- 


gesting you feel that the level we’ve reached 
now is excessively low and it will bounce 


back. Is that right? 


low. 


Mr. McIntyre: I’d say that it’s historically 


. 





Mr. Cassidy: At the present level though, 
where it’s about a nine or 10 per cent differ- 
ence if that level were to continue we would > 


be the losers over all? 
Mr. McIntyre: Yes. 


‘Mr. Cassidy: And not make it up at all over 


the period of the lifetime of that debt. 
Mr. McIntyre: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: For that share of the 


money which was borrowed ‘above par. 


Mr. McIntyre: There was a lot of money 


borrowed back when the dollar was 92 and 
they made quite excessive foreign exchange 
gains on the US. 


Mr. Cassidy: But the pattern in recent 
years, the last four or five years, has been 
to have smal] losses on an annual basis; but 
now they have started to get quite sub- 
stantial, because of the sharp drop in the 
dollar. 


Mr. McIntyre: I think Hydro has been 
extending, as you know, the life of its US 
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issues as far as possible. They are 30-year 
issues. And I guess that’s the problem—one 
has to figure out what the comparable rates 
will be 30 years hence. 


Mr. Walker: Just following on that. Doesn’t 


_ Hydro keep some money in the States—earn 
_ money in the States and pay with that money 
_ some debt retirement? 


Mr. McIntyre: Yes, it does. 
Mr. Walker: How much of an influence 


_ does that have? 


Mr. Mcintyre: It actually offsets some of 


_ that possible foreign exchange gain on the 
| one side by not bringing it back, but at the 


same time it hedges against a loss on the 


| other side. 


Mr. Peterson: You are talking about reven- 
ue earned from US sales? 


Mr. McIntyre: This is where they will 


actually borrow money in the United States 


and leave certain moneys in the States and 
not bring it home, for coal supplies and what 
have you. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It would seem we 


| bought $600 million—some of it must have 


come home. In a normal year, I think debt 


_ retirements and purchases by Hydro in the 
_ States run to $300 million, $400 million, $500 
_ million, and that money never leaves the 


States. Or it may come home and go back 
down again in a hurry. But Hydro would 


| present the argument, and fairly so as far 


as I know, that their effect on foreign ex- 
change is exactly neutral. Because they are 
required to purchase, and do purchase, sev- 
eral hundred million dollars’ worth of coal in 
the United States every year. 

Mr. McIntyre: It’s $200 million to $300 
million, I think, at least. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Plus some equip- 
ment, plus some debt retirement, which has 
not been that high—$50 million or $60 
million. 

Mr. Walker: I must say I don't follow 


that argument at all, because that suggests 


that Hydro is using capital funds to pay for 
coal supplies. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, it is not. 

Mr. McIntyre: This was done basically at 
the time when— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s just a stock in 
cash, that’s all. 

Mr. McIntyre: —the Canadian dollar was 
at a premium. The question was brought up 
by the federal authorities as to “why are 
you putting pressure on the Canadian dol- 
lar?” Many times they would leave the 
money down there and not bring it back. 
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Mr. Walker: But does the revenue from 
their sales stay down there as well? 


Mr. McIntyre: I don’t know that. I don’t 
know what they do with their revenue from 
selling— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The $200 million, I 
guess they made last year, they might well 
leave that down there rather than take the 
exchange commission twice—bringing it home 
and then spending it down there buying 
coal. 

Last year, the prospectus says 12 months 
ending June 30, 1977, coal supplies in the 
States, $288 million, 9.7 million tons. And 
they have some equipment, wire purchases, 
too, in the States, I think. 

Mr. Cassidy: A couple of other questions 
related to the capital aid corporations. 
What’s our involvement in the Polar Gas 
project which is being funded through the 
Energy— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s about $10 mil- 
lion at present. 


Mr. McIntyre: That is research and devel- 
opment only. 

Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps you would care to 
comment a little bit more about the Ontario 
Land Corporation’s involvement in Edwards- 
burgh and Townsend—these trees and so on, 
Mr. Minister. Are you advocating steps now 
to sort of dismantle that investment and get 
rid of itP Is that part of your— 

Hon Mr. McKeough: No. That is a deci- 
sion that will be made, in the case of 
Edwardsburgh, by the government but on 
the advice of the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism. We haven't transferred or sold— 


Mr. Peterson: Is he aware of it now? 


Hon. Mr McKeough: We haven't trans- 
ferred title to that land from the Land Cor- 
poration to whatever form it may take. As 
a matter of fact we haven’t transferred the 
North Pickering lands to the North Pickering 
Corporation, formally. But the North Picker- 
ing Corporation and Townsend are both 
in the hands of the Ministry of Housing, 
and in the Edwardsburgh purchase, the lead 
ministry at this moment, without having 
transferred title, is the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism. 

Mr. Conway: That being the case, I 
wonder why it would be in the report 
yesterday of the Ontario Land Corporation, 
which indicated that an interministerial re- 
port had been forwarded recommending the 
change to an experimental farm, But the 
ministries involved are referred to as Agri- 
culture and Food, Natural Resources, and 
Treasury, as was the case in January 1975. 
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There’s no mention whatsoever of Industry 
and Tourism— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can’t explain that. 
Mr. Conway: It seems very peculiar. 


Mr. Cassidy: In your opinion, Mr. Min- 
ister, since it was your predecessor who was 
responsible for all of these acquisitions— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, North Pickering 
was mine, 


Mr. Cassidy: Is it your opinion that these 
investments will in fact pay for themselves 
in terms of the province of Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, I think so. I 
think North Pickering certainly will and is 
needed. Townsend is somewhat slower than 
we had anticipated, obviously, because of a 
further slowdown at Nanticoke. 

Edwardsburgh; in the long haul we need 
an industrial site. No one, regretfully, any- 
where in the province, is making the sort of 
large-scale investmentts which require 500 
or 1,000 acres today. If 10 came forward 
tomorrow who wanted to make those kinds 
of investments, I’m not sure that Edwards- 
burgh would be suitable for more than one 
or two of them and might not stand up to 
their tests. 

We'll simply have to wait until those kinds 
of investments are being made again in the 
province, whether by Hydro or the private 
sector or whoever, and then see if Edwards- 
burgh is a suitable site. I think were going 
to wait a little bit longer to realize a return 
on that eastern Ontario investment, 

Cayuga— 


Mr. Sterling: Just before you move to that 
one, Mr. McKeough, I was just wondering— 
presently the Hydro committee is looking 
for sites along the St. Lawrence for a hydro 
generating station and one of the sites that 
they have pegged is in the Edwardsburgh 
land site. They are going to, within the next 
four or five months as I understand it, 
narrow those sites down. Do you not think 
that it would be better to postpone a deci- 
-sion on at least portions of the Edwards- 
burgh land site from the transfer of respon- 
sibility from I and T to MNR until at 
least this decision has been made? 

I also point out that the town of Prescott 
has made a positive indication that it desires 
a nuclear generating station in that area, 
which is rather unusual for any municipality 
to make with the present fears of that kind 
of generating facility. 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: The answer to your 
question would be yes, I think that should 
be tacked down firmly; whether it’s for the 
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whole or part of the property, I think it 
should be tacked down. 

The other side of the story is that the min-_ 
ister—as I understand it—the Minister of 
Natural Resources (Mr. F. S. Miller) is anx-_ 
ious to get on with silviculture and would — 
hope to use part or all of that site as the 
nucleus. Really, one of the tragedies, off 
course, is that Cornwall doesn’t have the 
wood supply that it should. It’s coming in ~ 
from many miles away. 

Mr. Nixon: It really is long-range planning. i 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, not with these | 





fast-growing trees. 

Mr. Conway: Youll have all of eastern On- 
tario in experimental farming if you keep _ 
your pace. | 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: DREE have shown 
a great deal of interest, not specifically in- 
Edwardsburgh, but in doing something about 
getting a tree-producing industry in eastern 
Ontario. I’m a little over my head, but that’s 
the other side of the story as I understand 
it. But the answer to your question is yes. 


Mr. Sterling: Is it realistic to have the 
Ontario Land Corporation responsible for pay-_ 
ing interest on money within the terms of 
your budget on these particular projects, or 
would it not be better that the ministries 
responsible for the management of the pro- 
grams in fact be responsible? I’m some-— 
what concerned that I and T have not done_ 
an adequate job in finding industry for that 
area, or have not done as good a sales job 
as they might have. They can look at their 
management program and the expenditures in 
that and they might be minimal. The biggest 
expenditure would be in the Dillon report, 
which I wish you would table. ] 

At any rate, I would think that if a trans- 
fer is going to take place and youre going 
to transfer all or part to MNR, that’s fine. 
I wish you would transfer the other portion” 
to I and T so that they would be responsible 
for the interest and so that they would do 
something positive in developing the area. _ 
[1:45] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Obviously so would 
we like to do that and take all or part of it 
off the books of the Land Corporation. The 
Land Corporation is set up in a way unlike 
some investments in land that we have made 
through—oh, say OHC or through Housing. 
Much to the chagrin of some I insisted that 
it be set up the way it is and that it would 
pay an annual rate of interest. That’s interest 
which were paying to ourselves. It shows as 
both the budgetary and its shows here as 
interest on—Where does the interest show? 













































Well the $8.1 million is put in to pay the 
-earrying costs. There may be.some capital in 


there too, I guess, this year. But that’s essen- 
tially to pay the carrying costs. It comes right 
back as interest on our investments. But what 
we do want to show each year—and that’s the 
purpose of the statement yesterday—is what 
_ the carrying costs of these very large amounts 
| of land are, rather than bury them. 


But the answer to your question is yes, we 


_ would like to move these properties out as 


soon as the form of North Pickering is deter- 


_ mined. That would be what we would want 
| to see, so if it goes out as North Pickering 
| Housing Limited, we'll call it, then they 
| would be paying the interest and that would 


be part of their charges and it would come 
out of the Land Corporation at that point. 

The one that I think we’re going to have 
the most difficulty with over a period of time 
is probably South Cayuga. I think that’s very 
long range. Now, whether it’s wise to go on 
paying interest to ourselves on it, I’m. not 
sure. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, I’d just like 
to reiterate the point about Edwardsburgh 


and question the minister on it again, be- 
/ cause your pepole are referred to as in- 


volved in this interministerial report that’s 
been made. Having regard to the mess that 
produced Edwardsburgh in late 1974 and 
early 1975, involving among others the 
illustrious previous member for Grenville- 
Dundas, who said, I might say, on that 
occasion, that “Edwardsburgh was the first 
step by the province of Ontario to improve 
the social and economic development in 
eastern Ontario and to give its residents 
the same lifestyle as the population of the 
other parts of the province,” when the Min- 
ister of Industry and Tourism bare-facedly 
announced at that time that he knew nothing 
about what was going on, how could you 
repeat that situation todayP When, for ex- 
ample, TEIGA people were represented in 
this particular report and the study that led 
up to it—at least the first stage of the report 
indicates clearly that there were three min- 
istries involved in the production of that 
report—I have to ask, since the poor Minister 
of Industry and Tourism has been hard done 
by by this situation, how his ministry was 
ignored yet again in this particular discus- 
sion. 


Mr. Wildman: He was out of the country. 


_ Mr. Conway: What you will recall was 
that the people of eastern Ontario were led 
to believe by the government, not unwise to 
the reality of the election year, 1975, that 
this was going to be a showcase for the 
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industrial development for the future in 
eastern Ontario. That showcase is now being 
abandoned less that two years after it was 
entered into, or certainly less than three 
years after it was entered into, with ap- 
parently no involvement, no recommenda- 
tions, from the ministry that was involved 
or charged with the responsibilities. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not clear on the 
ultimate decision, if it is finally taken, and 
I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Conway: The report has been ac- 

cepted by the Ontario Land Corporation. 
' Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Land Corpora- 
tion, yes, but in ‘terms of the government the 
ongoing discussion about it is taking place 
in the Resources Development secretariat, 
which includes Industry and Tourism. I 
think really there were two studies done, 
although the Land Corporation report only 
refers to one. Correct me if I’m wrong, but 
the two steps essentially were on the pos- 
sibility as an industrial site, which was done 
by Industry and Tourism, and the other 
report done on the forestry potential which 
did not include Industry and Tourism. But 
you ll have to question Industry and Tourism 
about this. 

Our involvement would be in both in- 
stances from a regional development point 
of view; were trying to get anything we 
can and encourage anything we can in 
eastern Ontario. 

Mr. Conway: But from a regional devel- 
opment point of view you're prepared to 
give it up at this point, the showcase. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think the 
decision is taken, and I wouldn’t put it that 
way in any case. 

Mr. Conway: How would you put it? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Obviously if you 
plant trees on it they can be cut down. 

Mr. Conway: Well, one would hope so. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Conway: But that really speaks rather 
nervously to the economic planning freeze 
in Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We are renting land 
to farmers at North Pickering, That doesn’t 
mean to say we are not going ahead in North 
Pickering. 

Mr. Conway: But this was the showcase. 
I mean it is not just your average site. This 
was the great development. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It will be when we 
find an industry to locate there. But you 
show me anywhere in Canada today, with 
the possible exception of Alberta, where 
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anybody is going out and buying 500 or 
1,000 acres for a large-scale development. 

Mr. Conway: Precisely, and why did your 
ministry involve itself in 1974 in what was 
regarded at the time by some of your own 
people as the ultimate folly? And what kind 
of planning is that supposed to be? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: If you don’t think 
Wwe are going to get back to the day when 
people in Canada are going to start looking 
at 500- and 1,000-acre sites, then we are in 
real trouble. Well, we are not because that 
is only your opinion, because they will. 

Mr. Conway: I am saying from a regional 
priority point of view from eastern Ontario 
you are acknowledging a serious failure. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, nonsense. 


Mr. Conway: And you apparently, as 
senior planner, have nothing to offer in its 
place. 

Hon. Mr, McKeough: Nonsense. Nonsense. 

Mr. Conway: What have you got to offer, 
other than a few trees, to Edwardsburgh 
township? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I haven’t got any- 
thing to offer anywhere in this country. 


Mr. Conway: That is the point. That is 
just the point. You’re the very people who 
trotted around during that election campaign 
and this one promising this kind of ‘a show- 
case and this kind of a performance, and it 
is just not good enough. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You show me any- 
where in this country where people are 
making that kind of a— 

Mr. Conway: And you had better realize 
that the people of eastern Ontario want more 
than your kind of a sop. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Stop playing politics. 

Mr. Conway: You are the one who played 
politics with this. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not playing 
politics and you know it. 

Mr. Conway: I want to know what you 
plan to do about it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sheer and utter rot, 
and ‘you know it. 

Mr. Conway: You tell that to the people 
of eastern Ontario. This was the showcase. 
You brought 50 people down here at God- 
only-knows how much expense in 1975 to 
tell them what a wonder this thing was. You 
didn’t tell Irvine and you didn’t tell Bennett. 
But you'd better tell the people of eastern 
Ontario what you plan to do about it be- 
cause it is a farce and it is a sham and 
it is the ultimate condemnation of a totally 
ridiculous planning strategy, 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Conway, that is ; 
enough for now. I would like to have Mr. © 


Cassidy complete his remarks. 


Mr. Conway: Thank you very much, Mr. — 


Chairman, you are very indulgent. 
Mr. Vice-Chairman: 
longer. 
Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
go on to economic topics, so if other people 
have things on these first three items— 


I wont be much 


Mr. Sterling: Mr. Treasurer, I was going 


to speak to you about the Ontario Land — 


Corporation and I have made some previous 
comments about it, First of all I think Mr. 
Conway’s outburst is probably not warranted 
in view of the preliminary Dillon report, 
which was a public document. From that 
original report, Mr, Treasurer, it did show 
that a good portion of the properties in- 
cluded in the 20,000-acre study by I and T 
were not really suitable for anything but per- 
haps silviculture, agriculture, and some 
other uses than industry. I can see no con- 


structive path that this government can take — 


other than to utilize those lands in some way, 
rather than leave them fallow as perhaps 
they are now. I support that a portion of 
that land be going to MNR. 

If you study Edtwardsburgh township and 
the south part of the Grenville county, you 
find the people in that area have not expe- 
rienced any substantial growth for 20 years. I 
don’t think, quite frankly, the people are 
looking for huge, huge increases in industry 
as it is. But they would like to see some 
development planning going forward in the 
area, as they have indicated before. 

I have mentioned before that I would like 
to see the final Dillon report tabled by the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism and it is 
unfortunate that the minister has been out 
of the country while this issue is being 
brought up. 

An hon. member: That’s planning. 


Mr. Sterling: I hope that next week we 
will have an opportunity to speak to him 
about it. I have no other comments to make 
and most of my questions were covered in 
previous answers to Mr. Conway. 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, the Treasurer 
indicated that in vote 1102 a number of very 
important topics, really the meat of the 
whole of the responsibility of the ministry, 
would be covered and we have been ranging 
on a number of them. I want to continue 
the discussion a bit on the Ontario Land 
Corporation holdings and the policy of the 
Treasurer in that regard. I would also like 
to revert to some comments and questions 
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about our borrowing policy and maybe he 
has some ideas on some alternatives. 

The Treasurer remembers the original dis- 
‘cussions about Edwardsburgh. That thing has 
‘been fraught with embarrassment for the 
government from the very start. He knows 
‘that. South Cayuga is an extremely difficult 


‘| 


purchase to justify by any extension of the 
imagination. We’ve read reports about the 
thinking of the Treasurer at the time as to 
why it had to be purchased. He was very 
conscious indeed that development interests 
from London were involved in the purchase 
of the original townsite in Townsend and he 
wanted to be sure that there was an alter- 
“native, so that he could be seen to be dealing 
at completely arm’s length from those people. 

I felt, certainly at the time and it’s very 

apparent now, that the South Cayuga ac- 
quisition was simply a serious error. The 
regrettable part that I feel as a member of 
the Legislature and a strong supporter of the 
system is that a Treasurer under our organi- 
zation called TEIGA would have the power 
to enter into those purchases almost uni- 
| laterally. 
Yll tell vou, the only responsible party 
‘left in the government, that shares the re- 
sponsibility is the Premier (Mr. Davis) him- 
| self. The Treasurer dissociated himself last 
| night by saying that since January 14, 1975, 
that sort of thing doesn’t happen. It’s a very 
| serious matter that it could happen and that 
it did happen and the responsibility carried 
by the government in this connection is ex- 
tremely heavy, though very few people seem 
to be aware of it. 

Anyway. South Cayuga is sitting there. The 
Treasurer has said that it will be long term 
| indeed as far as its development is concerned. 

I don’t know what he has in mind, but I sup- 
pose one of the alternatives is simply to sell 
it back to the farmers from whom it was 
purchased. If he does that it would probably 
be at less than one third of the cost of the 
purchase price even that long ago. 
_ The Townsend situation itself and the 
planning, such as it was, that went into the 
acquisition. I feel has been seriously dis- 
ruptive, even in the Haldimand-Norfolk 
regional area. We'll have an opportunity to 
talk about the decision to establish a region 
there. I suppose, under this vote or some- 
time before we finish the hours that remain 
in this discussion. 

The idea for the power, the planning and 
the financing power of the provincial 
government to light in the middle of Towns- 
end township and to build a new city is 
extremely questionable, particularly when 
you look at the potential of the communities 
in the area already there. I don’t think the 
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Treasurer goes into the Port Dover area as 
frequently as his predecessor did and prob- 
ably still does, but you can drive down 
streets in that town which are fully serviced, 
with lots for sale, and people in the private 
sector are being subjected to substantial 
pressures because there just isn’t develop- 
ment taking place there. 

Still, the government is proceeding with 
this program tor a new city in Townsend. Of 
course, this decision is the responsibility of 
the Minister of Housing (Mr. Rhodes), but it 
essentially resides with the Treasury. The 
original concept came from the Treasury, 
using the powers that are still with the 
Treasury, not only to acquire land but to act 
as the chief planner of the province to go 
with this concept of new cities. 

'T believe that the original concept was a 
mistake and it was very much associated with 
John White; the idea that if were going to 
have alternatives for people to live without 
somehow ordering their lives in a way which 
would be unacceptable to anybody in the 
community was simply to ignore the com- 
munities that were already there and start 
with an approach to new cities. 

[2:00] 

You can go to the communities that are 
already very close to the area, such as 
Waterford and Delhi, Cayuga, Caledonia, 
which already have substantial services in 
place—infrastructure, your advisers would 
probably call it. The roads are built, they're 
served by railway lines, the schools are built 
and have plenty of room in them—this is a 
problem that is expanding and continuing— 
the arenas are there, the hockey clubs are 
organized, there are serviced industrial sites 
in most of those communities, and still the 
government comes in and says we are go- 
ing to purchase these large areas of land, 
we are going to carry them on the books of 
the Ontario Land Corporation, pay ourselves 
interest to show how business-oriented we 
are, and still have basically made decisions 
which are disruptive to the community and 
certainly expensive to the taxpayer. I think 
the minister may be aware—maybe he’s not, 
maybe the Minister of Housing would be the 
only one who is aware—of the strong local 
reaction to the continuing government plan 
to establish a new city in the area. The 
reaction in the community is something that 
should be considered. 

I wanted to say something about that but 
maybe I should just ask directly: Does the 
Treasurer agree with the statements of the 
time put forward by his predecessor that in 
terms of macro-planning that that’s what 
you do—that we should have these new 
cities established in the area of Haldimand- 
Norfolk for this new town? 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Nixon: How do you respond to the 
position put forward—and I consider it a 
reasonable position in the towns that are 
already established and have a substantial 
potential for growth—that they can’t compete 
with the government if they intend to go 
forward with this new town, and that they 
will be left with this growth potential un- 
fulfilled and all the additional costs that go 
along with it?P 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can’t debate this 
with the member because this is the responsi- 
bility of the Minister of Housing. You might 
also want to debate it with the Minister of 
the Environment (Mr. Kerr). But my under- 
standing is that Housing—on the basis of their 
studies and population projections which have 
not yet come about and are certainly de- 
layed—and Environment—on the basis of 
similar studies—feel that there is an upper 
limit to. Simcoe-Port Dover, but Simcoe in 
particular, of—[ve forgotten the figure but 
it’s a 20,000-some-odd people; 28,000?—be- 
cause that river cannot take any more. You 
could very quickly, if you didn’t have Towns- 
end, use up the 28,000 and unless there is 
some new technology then Simcoe would be 
halted. 

The Minister of Housing and the Minister 
of the Environment feel that a more gradual 
growth towards that 28,000 would be prefer- 
able. The only way that there is going to 
be growth in the communities of Jarvis and 
Hagersville—I may have the wrong ones but 
the ones north and east— 

Mr. Nixon: Jarvis, that’s right. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —is to get pipe ser- 
vices to and from them and the most eco- 
nomic way of doing that will be to get on 
with servicing the Townsend site and then 
go on up. 

Mr. Nixon: Oh no, you come past Jarvis 
before you get to Townsend. 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: Okay. That’s my 
understanding of his arguments, agreed to 
wholeheartedly by the Ministry of the En- 
vironment. I have only been very peripheral 
to those discussions. So when I give you the 
answer yes, it’s predicated on those facts. 

Mr. Nixon: There are other areas. in which 
this can be discussed but I certainly wanted 
to bring your attention to my feeling which 
is— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Housing and En- 
vironment. . 


_ Mr. Nixon: —held very strongly indeed 
that the acquisition of the land was not 
really reasonable—I don’t even think it was 
rational at the time—and that the govermn- 


ment policy then has been completely dis- 
located by that original serious error. The 
same is true of Edwardsburgh. There is just 
no doubt about it. I can’t expect you to 
admit that, but I believe that it was those 
original mistakes that have dislocated your 
function as the so-called macro-planner in- 
a very serious way. . 

Hon. Mz. McKeough: I would only again 
comment, which is music to my friend’s” 
ears, that those were decisions taken when I 
was not in the ministry. I think what you’ 
should be doing is examining these esti-_ 
mates to see what role I have to make these 
kind of decisions in the future. | 

Mr. Nixon: Except that you were running 
a ministerial apparatus which gives you pre- 
cisely the responsibility that was held by the 
minister before January 1975. Unless some 


change takes place, which we firmly and> 
devoutly pray for and expect, your succes-— 


sor, if there ever is one, will have the same_ 


apparatus and probably the same advisers at 
his disposal. | 

Hon. Mr. 
changed. 

Mr. Nixon: Once every 27 years? No, I’ve_ 
got great confidence in the advisers. I just 
have a feeling that sometimes their advice 
is not heeded, perhaps, in the way it should 
be. 

I would like to go to another subject that 
has already been covered, but since we're not 
doing this 


No, they are 


MecKeough: 


item-by-item I. didn’t have a 


q 


| 
| 
| 


{ 


| 


chance to say anything about where your 


borrowed funds are coming from, particularly — 


these pension funds. Another source which 
hasn’t been mentioned, and it probably is 
relatively unimportant, are the funds on 


deposit at the Savings Office, for which you 


pay six and a quarter per cent today. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Possibly. 
Mr. Nixon: I suppose that’s dictated by 
the banking community which wouldn’t stand 
for untoward competition. But it seems to me 


you are getting those funds very cheaply — 


indeed, and you might be able, as an alter- 
native, and to keep your banking friends 


calm, to do what the province of Quebec has — 


done with some success. That is, tap the 
savings of the people of this province and 
the confidence that they have in the general 


structure of government in Ontario, to sell 


them some provincial bonds. You might even 
do a bit better for them than six and a 
quarter per cent, and a bit better for you 
than what you have to pay from certain 
other sources. 


You've already mentioned obliquely the 


problem that the government of Canada may 
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have next year when they start rolling over 
some of those savings bonds that they sold 


‘| in the early seventies. Of course, those peo- 


_ ple who were fortunate enough to hold them 
will find that the interest payments them- 
selves are heavily taxable and that the gov- 
ernment isn’t perhaps in the precarious state 
_that some people nervously refer to. I don’t 
| want to get off the point. I think we are 
missing what I hesitate to call a good bet. 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think there are a 
lot of farmers in that category who have 
_ exceeded the $2,000 interest— 


Mr. Nixon: I see. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Those of us who 
_ aren’t farmers are not that worried about— 


Mr. Nixon: I see that McKeough Toilet 
Bowl Company—no, whatever that is—grossed 
| $5 million last year. I was just— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I read that too. 


Mr. Nixon: I wonder what your portfolio 

| shows in respect to that or whether you’re 

_ worrying about those heavy payments from 
the government of Canada. 

_ But whether or not you’ve got confidence 

in their ability to repay, ’m under the im- 
_ pression that the savings in this province are 
| at an all-time high, and that the bank in- 
| terest rate that they pay on deposits has 
plummeted. It seems they have resisted the 
feelings of the banking committee in Ottawa 
that they ought to be calculating their in- 
terest on a daily basis. 

I wish that the Ontario Savings Office 
would lead the way. You've got computer 
capacity that would probably enable them 
to calculate the interest on deposits hourly. 
But I wish you would give the lead in this, 
because you're not giving the people who 
are depositing in the Savings Office the kind 
of breaks in this regard that I believe they 
should have. 

I wish that you would just get ahead of 
the banks a little bit—~make them worry a 
little bit. The Bank of Montreal is running 
a raffle; they're doing all sorts of things to 
bring in business. I feel that for the people 
who are saving money here we could do 
more for them. But, specifically, you could 
tap a tremendous source of investment capital 
and it could be sold on the basis that the 
people are saving money here and investing 
in the capital of this province. I don’t want 
to go too strongly on the confidence they 
might have in that, but they know that what- 
ever happens there are those around who 
can clean the thing up if need be. 

I would suggest that you could probably 
do something that would be useful, imagina- 


tive, advantageous for the taxpayers in more 
ways than one, and I wonder if you've con- 
sidered it and if you agree with me that we 
ought to do it? The federal government is 
offering 8.08 per cent on the money we are 
prepared to give them. 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: I would really hate 
to see anybody else get into the savings bond 
area. I’m serious about this. I think it’s a 
real problem. I don’t think the government 
of Canada did it intentionally. I think the 
thing has snowballed and that somebody at 
some point—it worried people five or six 
years ago that there was this amount of 
money which was outstanding which could 
be cashed in a day—highly unlikely, but that 
was worrisome. 

What has compounded this now, of course, 
is that somebody seven or eight years ago 
had the idea of leaving coupons attached 
with the bonus feature at the end taxable, 
albeit—and I would hate to see anybody else 
get into that field. I guess perhaps in hind- 
sight we should have got into it before they 
did, but we didn’t. In terms of that kind of 
readily cashable security, I think the market 
is pretty well taken up now. 

To put it in perspective, there’s about 
$300 million on deposit in Savings Offices 
now. By the way, this is the Ministry of 
Revenue, except I have the use of the funds 
—but it is the Ministry of Revenue rather 
than me. 

Mr. Nixon: You would certainly tell them 
what percentage they could pay on that 
money. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. They set that 
and they set it— 

Mr. Nixon: They're well known for their 
independence in all those areas. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They used to— 


Mr. Nixon: Who is the Minister of Reve- 
nue? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Minister of 
Revenue (Mrs. Scrivener) might not agree 
with this, but Ministers of Revenue become 
very attached to POSO—Province of Ontario 
Savings Office. There is this custom that they 
are great believers in the private sector, but 
the day that they become Minister of 
Revenue they become terribly attached to the 
Savings Offices. 

However, we used to get more complaints, 
I think, than we do now from some of the 
other deposit institutions. We get fewer now 
because the thing I think is so confused—but 
we still do. Credit unions have raised this 
with me. The banks do on an annual basis 
and trust companies, perhaps more than any- 
one else, say that what we are doing is un- 
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fair competition—six and a quarter per cent; 
we are also providing chequing facilities. 
What Savings Office did for a long time, 


and they now move more quickly—but they 


were always quick to adjust their rates up- 
ward but were awfully slow to adjust their 
rates downward. 

Mr. Nixon: I thought it was just the other 
way. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, they— 


Mr. Nixon: There was a time when I used 
to be a small depositor in POSO, or whatever 
you call it, and I can remember seriously 
thinking of taking out my deposits and put- 
ting them in one of the banks over on the 
corner which was getting on that high interest 
bandwagon. Six and a quarter is what you 
get anywhere, at any bank, now. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not with chequing 
privileges. If you look in the Globe, when 
does it runP Once a month—I guess it runs 
in other places too— 

Mr. Nixon: Credit Foncier. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That great long list 
of what deposit institutions are paying. You 
really would have to be a lot better than 
I am, and a lot better than most people, to 
figure out which is the best deal, because 
there are a thousand and one variations of all 
the same thing. The interest rates of GICs 
and Savings Offices and credit unions are all 
compiled in that list and you really wonder. 
What I’m saying is that we would have the 
feeling, and I would have the feeling, that 
Ontario citizens are pretty well served by 
deposit-taking institutions, and that there is 
good competition on the rates which are 
being paid. If anything, I would put Savings 
Offices on the high end of what was being 
paid. I can only judge that by the number of 
complaints that we got from others. 

I'm not saying this about lending institu- 
tions, but on deposit-taking institutions—you 
know, every four corners—even St. George 
probably has— 

Mr. Nixon: We have one. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Just one? Where you 
can deposit your money? 

Mr. Nixon: My “bank to a million Cana- 
dians.” 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We are well served. 
For you, the credit union in Brampton would 


probably send out a truck to take your 
cheque in. 

Mr. Nixon: It’s run by socialists. 
[2:15] 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I have to come back 
and agree, against my better judgement, with 
the financial critic, your colleague, from 
London Centre. I am not really looking for 


ways to make it easier, as a matter of 
philosophy, for us to borrow money. There 
is some element of truth today—I’m not go- 
ing back over that whole argument—that it 
has been relatively easy for the province of 
Ontario to borrow money, and weve not 
particularly looking for new sources of money, 
but what we do, from time to time, frankly, 
as we have done with OMERS, where we 
moved out—one-third of that theyre invest- 
ing themselves now, two-thirds they invest 
with me— 

Mr. Peterson: Isn't that socialism, govern- 
ment pension plans invested in the private 
market? Isn't that the socialist view? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: OMERS? Oh, no, 
OMERS is moving out. 


Mr. Peterson: You've telling me that it’s 
now investing some percentage of that back 
in the marketplace. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s investing that in 
mortgages, 

Mr. Peterson: I suggested that just a little 
earlier, and you accused me of being a 
socialist, or was I a right-winger then? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Strictly comparing 
the Province of Ontario Savings Office to 
other vehicles, were now borrowing, in 
Treasury bills on a 90-day basis, at 7.29, I 
guess it was this week, and not quite the 
same amount of money but we could run it 
up to that amount of money, and that’s al- 
most permanently on deposit, as opposed to, 
I guess, we're paying on paper the savings 
office now seven and a quarter. We pay, on 
paper, a point above. 

‘Mr. Nixon: And their profit comes back to 
you. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Their profit has been 
running, they claim, again on paper, about 
$800,000 last year. That doesn’t allow any- 
thing for your time or my time, or a lot of 
other things, but there’s a paper profit there. 

Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, I just have one 
more point, and I don’t know whether I can 
convey this properly. We used to read ads, 
and we will again, about Ontario Hydro, 
backed by the government of Ontario, bor- 
rowing in New York, What was the highest 
rate, 10.6? 

Mr. McIntyre: In the States? 


Mr. Nixon: Yes. The ad would be in the 
Globe and Mail saying that Hydro was get- 
ting $300 million or whatever at 10.6, and 
then there would be the Salomon Brothers 
and all the rest of those fellows, then it 
would say it’s got nothing to do with you 
people, it’s strictly a matter of record. I get 
a funny feeling frequently when I see those 
ads, which are a matter of record. 
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Obviously they're not going to get all that 


money out of Ontario but for anybody who 








_has some money to invest, I have a feeling 
that there are people here who want to 
invest in 


something like that. Obviously 
that was a good return; I hope we never get 


that kind of retum again, or those rates 
_ payable again. There is the feeling that peo- 


ple would have liked to invest in something 
guaranteed by the province of Ontario with- 
out going through a New York broker or 
something like that—why should they? 

‘It seems to me, as a political person, that 
you would insist that chunks of that stuff 
would be readily available here always, and 
as a nice extension of that—I don’t know 
whether you call it left-wing, right-wing or 
what, because I don’t think it makes any 
difference—that through the Ontario Savings 
Office, if you’re going to keep it going, there 
ought to be some kind of a savings or invest- 
ment certificate that is obviously going to be 
used by the government of Ontario and 
youre allowing the savings people, the peo- 
ple who save here, to invest in these things. 

I don’t think you have to worry about 
the competition or anything else. I think you 
would ‘have a solid source of funds which 
you could use as general capital or for any 
other purpose at a reasonable rate of interest 
and you would owe the debt to our own tax- 
payers. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The province has 
not been to the market this year or last 
year, except in New York, where we go in 
our name and turn the proceeds over to 
Hydro, but it has gone to New York twice 
this year for $300 million each time. 


Mr. McIntyre: For Hydro. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: For Hydro, and 
Hydiro has gone here three times; once for 
$200 million, twice for $150 million. We 
have borrowed nearly as much here this 
year and probably will go again before the 
year is over. So there will be as many bonds 
available of all denominations in Canada as 
there will be in New York this year. But I 
should tell you—and those figures are sort 
of interesting—on the issue of $200 million, 
Mr. McColl, how many people purchased 
them, how many pieces of paper did we 
give out? 


Mr. Nixon: About three. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 
Mr. McColl: It is a huge institutional list. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s where the 
money goes. Here the denominations are 
much smaller. Isn’t it about four or five times 
as many pieces of paper we issue here for 


the same size issue? Ten? I guess there is 
no harm in saying this, when we went two 
years ago for the private placement in New 
York for Hydro, which was $600 million, I 
was seated at lunch between two people 
and I said: “Why am I sitting between those 
two people?” One had purchased $125 mil- 
lion and the other had purchased $100 mil- 
lion so they said it would be nice if I was 
nice to them at lunch. 

Mr. Nixon: Who bought lunch? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The underwriter. 


Mr. Nixon: I would like to finish by 
saying I would look forward to the time 
when we have readily cashable Ontario 
savings bonds. We would get the advantage 
here of involving our own taxpayers and the 
financing of our own government and our 
own government projects and give us the 
advantage, in my view, of money at a rea- 
sonable rate. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Straighten all this 
out with Mr. Peterson later, will you? There 
is a divergence of views. 

Mr. Makarchuk: As the Treasurer, you 
have money on deposit at the chartered 
banks or the province of Ontario has. Do 
you collect any interest from that money? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We are normally in 
an overdraft position. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, I was 
just wondering if you had— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —on deposit, but you 
don’t collect interest. In effect, you borrow 
from them and they lend you your money 
which you are paying twice for. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. We run over- 
drafts. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do you check with Bert 
Lance on the overdraft part of it? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We pay overdraft 
interest and we invest our money daily. I 
think last year—what was the figure?—we felt 
that on our money operation on investing, 
less what we are paying in day-to-day in- 
terest charges for overdrafts, we made about 
$4 million. The Auditor in public accounts 
about three years ago criticized us for run- 
ning overdrafts from time to time and we 
were able to prove to our satisfaction and 
his that by running overdrafts and paying the 
interest charges, but using the float and in- 
vesting the money that we have, we were 
making about then $3 million—now $4 mil- 
lion—on that operation. It scares you a little 
bit, but if the money is being handled— 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Does the public out there 
know that the province operates ‘on ‘an over- 
draft? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know. When 
we show our reserves, we also show a 
theoretical overdraft and ian actual overdraft, 
but our money is very professionally and 
very well handled. 

Mr. McCaffrey: One last question, at least 
for me, on OMERS, on this substantial 
pot of money—and it was something you said 
made me think of it—there is a change then 
I suspect in your thinking on how this money 
should be administered. A third of it, you 
said, now is being looked after in the more 
traditional way. There would be a staff of 
people investing that in mortgages and what 
have you. Is that correct? And then you 
said two thirds of it is— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: OMERS started in 
1963. The original premise of OMERS was 
that whatever money they took in would be 
invested with us in long-term securities—50 
years—starting off at a fixed rate of interest 
and then at our rate of interest. About three 
or four years ago, they indicated that they 
would like to start investing it, thinking they 
could do better. There were the same argu- 
ments we heard here this morning. We made 
the commitment that we would move it out 
as we could afford to do so. We are moving 
out about a third now. We get the fixed 
amount. They keep what’s left. 

They got cold feet about this, and have on 
several occasions; to date—in the three years, 
I guess, they've been investing money and, 
I would think, investing it very well—their 
rate of return has been exactly what it would 
be had they left it with us. They probably 
have a chance on some of it for capital appre- 
ciation over a period of years. 

They appointed an investment committee 
on which one member of the board sits with 
four outsiders, the chairman being Bob 
MacIntosh of the Bank of Nova Scotia, who 
serves for a small fee, I guess, and three 
others. They're doing a very good job. 
They’re starting to get nervous that if we 
move out more, they will have to build up 
more of a staff. I think they turn all their 
money over to somebody to invest. Who does 
their mortgage work for them? 


Mr. McIntyre: They actually have one 
man, a director of investments, who handles 
the placing with the underwriting fraternity. 
He handles it with the Bay Street people. 

Mr. McCaffrey: This dilemma they face 
leads me to my specific question, that they 
might be getting a nervous feeling that 
they’re going to have to build up a bigger 


staff, Thinking back to your comments this 
morning on the private pension fund indus- 
try, let me just ask a general question. What 
would be wrong ag a statement of policy to 
continue that trend but rather to ask com- 
panies in the private pension fund industry 
to bid on those moneys? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: On managing them? 

Mr. McCaffrey: To manage it in the tra- 
ditional sense of the word. They would have 
to submit the lowest price obviously and 
would be subject to examination on a regular 
basis as to their performance. Does that as 
policy not make some sense? 

Mr. McIntyre: Some of the near-govern- 
ment pension plans do that now. The Hos- 
pitals of Ontario Pension Plan (HOOPP) 
does that sort of thing, with oustide insti- 
tutions handling its money. They aren’t doing 
it very well, by the way. 

Mr. McCaffrey: As I see it, were going 
to have an increasing pile of money and the ~ 
temptation—a very real one, I wou d think— 
to build up an in-house body of expert people 
who would be competing, however, with 
some other resident Ontario investment coun- 
sellors or trust companies or what have you 
who are in the business now. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think that would 
be my bias, but they went into this very 
thoroughly and to date have gone the route — 
that they've gone. To date, they've put— 
isn’t it about 75 per cent or 80 per cent of it 
into mortgages? 

Mr. McIntyre: They have 54 per cent of 
it in mortgages. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: If we move out 
further—and I have not discussed this with 
them other than very informally—I think 
what we may do for a period of time is sug- 
gest to them, or make an arrangement with 
them, that they will draw down say a certain 
percentage of Hydro bonds on any given 
issue, which would ease their administration 
on another chunk of money. 

Obviously if we got right out of the act. 
I think they, as investment people, would 
want to put a certain amount of their money 
into high-grade bonds, and Hydro bonds are 
high-grade. So we may just make that switch, 
or they may make it, on a chunk of the 
money, which again would reduce their ad- 
ministration. 

But the point you make is a good one. 
We'd be glad to bring the OMERS chairman 
or their investment committee before you to 
give you their reasoning as to why they have 
made the decisions they have. My bias would 
be with you, but to date I think they’ve 
proved that I’m wrong. I don’t know how 
long that will last. 
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Mr. Nixon: Whatever happens to their 
investments, you guarantee the payout any- 
way. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. With OMERS 
there’s no guarantee. 

Mr. Nixon: With the teachers’ you do. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, the teachers’. 

Mr. Peterson: But that isn’t going into the 
private marketplace. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s the great ad- 
vantage. No, with OMERS there’s no guar- 
antee. 

Mr. Cassidy: But there will be, starting 
in another year’s time. Is that right? They're 
moving to a final average basis? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy: That means a guarantee, does 
it not? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: From OMERS to the 
person, but not from us—not from the prov- 
ince. 

Mr. Cassidy: Which they will have to 
meet by means of increased contribution 
rates as they become actuarially unsound. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: And they are. One 
and one, which they think will be enough. 
Their studies show it will be enough, but it 
remains to be seen. ‘However, there's no 
guarantee. It is very much an item to really 
try to stay as far away from the whole thing 
as I can. Other than that the only time I got 
involved is—and we have really worked out 
some systems for that—on the appointments 
to the board, which has been pretty con- 
tinuous. 

[2:30] 

Mr. Nixon: You will get involved if we 
ever get into trouble over it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. McIntyre sits on 
the board, and one other civil servant does. 
When we started off I think it was half and 
half, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Nixon: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We have whittled it 
down to two civil servants and there’s really 
a suggestion that only one is needed. But 
we can be sure that Mr. McIntyre or his 
successor always remains on the board for 
that reason. The municipalities, I think, and 
their employees are pretty happy with the 
plan, so we try to stay away from it and 
they give me a very nice, smooth-running 
little operation. Not littleR—-40 or 50 people, 
I guess. 

Mr. McIntyre: They have invested $137 
million up to now; they have done very well. 

Mr. Peterson: This is only in—what—the 
last three or four years? It’s a very recent 
phenomenon in relative terms. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Three years. They 
are in their third year 

Mr. Peterson: And this is the first experi- 
ment with this kind of a sort of Swedish 
model, Quebec model, kind of planning, and 
if it works you may extend it. Right? 

‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. Only with con- 
currence. The teachers themselves have ex- 
pressed some interest in being involved in 
an outside pension plan. Some of them have, 
some of them haven’t. I think that’s a fair 
statement. When we were paying nine and 
something they decided, and with the guar- 
antee they think they are doing pretty well. 
Obviously at a contribution right now of 
six and 15 they are doing damned well. This, 
by the way, is one of our problems when 
OMERS is seven per cent and seven per cent. 
The OMERS employees have made the point 
that “Here you are a party to a pension plan 
which is six per cent and 15 per cent, and 
we have to be part of a plan which is seven 
per cent and seven per cent and not guaran- 
teed by the province of Ontario.” So I am not 
sure, when it comes right down to the crunch, 
that the teachers are going to want to get 
out of this relationship. 

Mr. Peterson: Youre going to be forced 
to get out of it somehow. You're going to 
have to alter that. You’re not going to be 
able to afford it. 

Mr. Nixon: You can’t guarantee the pen- 
sion—get out of it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We would have to 
guarantee it up to a certain point. 

Mr. Nixon: But then the other, they could 
run their own thing. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: But yours would 
still be—we would have to worry about it. 

Mr. Nixon: I wanted it moved to the legis- 
lative retirement. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I meant: Aren’t 
you going to get a teacher's pension, too? 

Mr. Nixon: No, I took it all out when I 
came here. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: And put it in Can- 
ada Savings Bonds. 

Mr. Peterson: And ran three campaigns 
out of it. 

Mr. Nixon: I built a dry shed. 

Mr. Peterson: I just want to make a couple 
of points. 

Mr. Chairman: Wait until the remarks are 
concluded by Mr. McCaffrey. 

Mr. McCaffrey: Just that the general point 
holds, as I perceive the growth of the 
OMERS, the cash flow is such that it is going 
to have to grow quite dramatically, I would 
think. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: It is a little hard 
to—You know, I agree with you except that 
when you look at the record of the managed 
pension plans, or the managed mutual funds 
in the last five years, it is pretty hard to 
convince anybody that even a group of 
amateurs couldn’t have done better, with no 
great disrespect to that whole industry. But 
their successes have not been too spectacular, 
which doesn’t mean that it won’t turn around. 

Mr. McCaffrey: That’s fair enough. Thanks, 
Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson: I have a couple of points. I 
was trying to make this point earlier and 
maybe I wasn’t very successful. I am very 
happy to see what OMERS is doing, and I 
hope very much that it is successful. But 
there is another very important reason that 
we haven't discussed here, the availability 
of that money in a different sector. 

When we get into discussing some of our 
problems later in industrial strategy—the state 
of the productivity of the industry in this 
province, particularly—if there is any credi- 
bility in various reports and studies, like the 
Science Council, for example, one of the very 
serious problems has been this rundown in- 
vestment. This is probably the principal 
reason why I have taken such a hard line 
on this consuming of all the funds by the 
government. 

I am very happy to see this trend. I des- 
perately hope it is successful, and please 
continue it, in my judgement, at a highly 
accelerated rate, because all around the world 
there is going to be increasing competition 
for capital. We ‘are going to need it so much 
in so many areas—transportation, energy, and 
all those areas—to keep some sort of decent 
standard of living in the next 20 or 30 years. 
I think that we have got to change the trend 
that has gone on very, very quickly. 

One of the things that bothers me, and it 
‘was apparent when you testified before the 
select committee on Hydro about a_ year 
and a half ago or so, is that your approach 
has been historically to figure out how much 
money you could borrow. It’s always in the 
context of your credit worthiness—we had 
to keep our triple-A or double-A—and then 
you would project your revenues or whatever 
and you would figure out our total borrowing 
capacity. Then you'd split that between 
Hydro and the government. The government 
would take the first shot at it and then you 
would let Hydro take the rest. As a result, 
you've told Hydro on various occasions to 
cut back or accelerate, depending on ‘how 
much total money is available. 

I'm not sure that’s the right approach. I 
don’t think you can afford any more to make 


that the criterion for your borrowing, and 
there’s evidence to suggest that that’s the 
way you do it. I think it’s not so much how ~ 
much you can borrow, it’s how much you can 
pay back reasonably and over what period 
of time. I think that’s one of the reasons we — 
ran into a potential problem in 1970 and 
post-1975 after the budget when the financial 
rating houses were looking at us again and 
making sure we were credit worthy and all 
that kind of thing. 

I don’t know if they've seen the figures 
that came out this week. They may be back 
up to see us next week, I don’t know. But 
I think the philosophy of that is wrong and 
I think it should change. 

Hon. ‘Mr. McKeough: For the record, there 
was disclosure of part of that amount pub- 
licly on September 16, as of September 1. 
The decline in the income tax payments 
happened in two bites— 

Mr. Peterson: That’s right, when you gave 
it to the municipal liaison committee or what- 
ever. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There was disclosure 
in the prospectus which was issued as of: 
“Due to a slowdown in the growth of con- 
sumer spending and a decline in metal prices, — 
revenue flows have shown a further decline. — 
On the basis of these estimates, net cash 
requirements may increase by approximately 
200.” They increased subsequent to that, and 
as soon as we knew that, we told the rating © 
agencies and the underwriters. 


Mr. Peterson: And it jumped from 217 at 
that point to 375. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It was 12 some- 
thing here—1,294. 

Mr. Peterson: So it’s increased in the last 
month and a half. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We'll be glad to 
table the letters at some point when we get 
to that item. But there was an initial bite and 
the further bite, which actually I guess was 
September 16. 

Mr. Peterson: We're going to be discuss- 
ing this forecasting under a different vote. 
Under the next vote I assume— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The only reason I 
interjected is that they are kept fully in- 
formed. 


Mr. Peterson: I’m sure they are. I’m mak- 
ing the point that I think perhaps a different 
philosophy in borrowing has to come into 
account. 

You were discussing earlier before lunch 
one of the possible solutions in the CPP 
problem is increasing the contribution rate 
to look after some of the liabilities down the 
road. Are you contemplating any increase in 
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contribution rate for these unfunded public 
' service pension plans in the provincial sphere, 
such as the teachers’ superannuation or the 


OMERS? is that one of the options you're 


_ examining right now to look after some of 
_ those $1.3 billion or $2 billion of unfunded 
_ liabilities or whatever they happen to be? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: OMERS  recom- 
mended a switch, which government ap- 


_ proved in principle over a year ago and 


passed the regulation 'I guess last summer, 
and that will happen on January 1. With 
respect to the other two, the public service 
and the teachers, you'll really have to ask Mr. 
Auld that. 


Mr. Peterson: But you are going to be 
responsible for coming up with $1.3 billion 
over a period of years. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, but I’m also 
responsible for paying for the addition to the 
Toronto General ‘Hospital too, and I’m also 
responsible for paying $1.8 in general legis- 
lative grants to the school boards; that’s a 
fairer comparison. So those things have to be 
delegated. 


Mr. Peterson: But those are concrete lia- 
bilities that show up on the account books on 
a regular basis and are assessed regularly. 
You can alter those priorities as you see fit. 
You did it this year. You cut back on your 
grants to school boards, you changed the 
ground rules. We may disagree with you, 
but that’s your prerogative as Treasurer. 
That is not your prerogative with a pension 
fund when you have a legal responsibility to 
pay out. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Unless we want to 
overlook the Jaw. You really should question 
him on this, but what I can tell you is that 
at the staff level at this moment there is 
the beginnings of a study under way—which 
has not yet had cabinet approval—on teachers, 
public service, hospitals, Hydro, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and OMERS—I don’t 
know whether OMERS is on. This study will 
look at the relative positions of each of the 
benefits, payout, contribution rate, unfunded 
liabilities, and the whole thing. 

That is very much just at the beginning 
stages and, as I say, has not, to my knowl- 
edge, even been to. cabinet. It is probably 
going to go forward in tandem with the royal 
commission. I don’t think we would want to 
make a Saskatchewan-type move, for ex- 
ample, until after we had had the report of 
the royal commission;. but I simply don’t 
know, and that is really an old bailiwick. 

I have also suggested that to that list— 
we are talking about unfunded liabilities— 
there is another pension plan which we 
might add on, which is the grand-daddy of 
them all in percentage terms. 


Mr. Peterson: I don’t blame you. You 
should. You should be taking strong positions 
here. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There will be less 
enthusiasm about that. 

Mr. Peterson: Look, I feel the very same 
way, very strongly. One other very strong 
recommendation that I would have is that 
you have to have a yearly review on these 
things. You have to assess your liabilities 
yearly. I don’t know why you don’t do that. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s expensive, for 
one thing, isn’t itP 

Mr. Peterson: Well, yes. 

Mr. McIntyre: It is to a degree, yes, al- 
though you set it up actuarily to a point, 
and from then on it gets to be regularized. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We have, within 
government, actuaries of our own, but when 
it is done and declared in the statement it 
is done by outsiders. Is that correct? 


Mr. McIntyre: We do it ourselves in’ terms 
of our own government funds but then you’ve 
got Mercer’s and other actuaries outside that 
do the OMERS, 


Mr. Peterson: But when you are talking 
about liabilities of $1 billion or $2 billion— 
I don’t know what the money is that is re- 
quired—as Treasurer, I would be extraordi- 
narily uncomfortable not knowing what my 
obligations were three years out. And I think 
you have to do that kind of thing. 

One other thing—we’ve probably flogged 
this thing to death—just give me three good 
reasons why these capital aid corporations, 
that financing mechanism, is necessary. You 
are just shuffling money from one pocket to 
another. You fund them out; then you pay 
them back the interest in order to pay you 
back. What the hell are you accomplishing 
in the whole thing? I am talking, essentially, 
about the colleges and the universities and 
the educational capital fund. This is a very 
clever device. The Treasurer will explain 
why it is so very important, but give me 
three good reasons. Because you are just 
concealing liabilities, as far as I am con- 
cerned. You are just deferring it down the 
line. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me explain; first 
of all—Bruce is a new person around here— 
they were each set up 15 years ago, perhaps 
—these two corporations: universities and 
education. Then, in the same category—al- 
though they don’t show here, for reasons I 
don’t understand—are advances for hospital 
construction; they are some place else. 


Mr. Peterson: Let’s treat it exactly the 
same way. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: It isn’t a corporation 
but it is treated the same way. Essentially, 
if the University of Toronto wants to build 
a Robarts library—not, in my view, the great- 
est example that ever was—which is $40 
million and it is, obviously, going to last 
for 40, 50 or 100 years, under government 
accounting it is written off in one year. 
Under the changes which were made in 
these two areas about 15 years ago—and I 
guess there are a few others kicking around 
—essentially we loan the money to the uni- 
versity; not necessarily all of it, but 90 to 
95 per cent of it; they may have raised some 
of it themselves. Then we lend them $40 
million. Then each year in the estimates of 
the Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 
there is $1 million plus interest, we'll say, 
to pay off—I don’t know what the term is— 
to pay off that. So in effect what it does is 
capitalize and depreciate an asset on the 


books. 
[2:45] 


Now at a point in time when we were 
balancing budgetary accounts, there was some 
real merit in this from the point of view of 
the then Treasurer, Mr. Allan, because we 
effectively were spreading that. The net debt 
of the province went up on the one side by 
$40 million because we borrowed the money 
from the Canada Pension Plan to pay for it, 
and we showed a receivable of $40 million 
from the University of Toronto. 

What we did not show on the balance 
sheet and were not required to show on the 
balance sheet is that we had really made an 
arrangement that we would pay them $40 
million in interest both ways over the next 
40 years. That’s how universities’ capital aid 
is about $1 billion— 


Mr. Peterson: One point two billion dollars. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: 
$2 billion, I think. 


Mr. Peterson: The same, $1.2 billion. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The same amount? 
That’s essentially how most of the schools 
and universities in this province have been 
financed and to a lesser extent the hospitals. 

Four or five years ago what we looked at 
completely, I think, was the budgetary sur- 
plus or the budgetary deficit. So everything 
that you could take above the line or every- 
thing that you could move below the line, 
which those loans were, the cash flow was 
exactly the same but reduced the budgetary 
deficit or built up the budgetary surplus. 

About five years ago, I guess I won some 
arguments that what we really should be 
looking at is what I call the bottom line— 


—and Education is 
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Mr, Makarchuk: Did you ever lose any? ; 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —which is the net 
cash requirements. Whether we spend the 
money on a highway or a bridge or a Robarts” 
library or a school, whether we in fact are 
responsible for disc charging the debt through 
some other way, it’s ‘the amount we ulti-— 
mately have to ‘borrow, either publicly or 
internally, which is the ‘bottom line. 

We don’t pay an awful lot of attention 
today to the budgetary deficit and the press 
and the media all said that our deficit is now 
forecast at $1,452 million when we forecast 
no such thing. We forecast that the bud- ‘ 
getary deficit was going to be $1,427 million. — 
The two figures are pulling pretty close to- 
gether, as a matter of fact, but they used 
to be $400 or $500 million apart. 

That is the history of the whole thing andi 
the terms “cash requirements” or “net cash 
requirements” ‘and “budgetary deficit” are 
back and forth and mixed up completely 
all the time today, in error. If tomorrow 
morning we went out and invested $1 million 
in shares of Imperial Oil and Bell Telephone, — 
in fact our cash requirements would increase 
by $1 million. Or to put it in a better ex-— 
ample, if tomorrow morning we went out 
and put $1 million which we hadn’t planned 
on into a senior citizens’ unit in Cornwall, 
our cash requirements would increase by $1_ 
million, even though we're going to get that — 
whole million—well, senior citizens; we might 
not, I don’t know—into a bank, which was — 
going to pay us off. So it’s the cash require- ; 
ments that are really important in terms of 
borrowing, in terms of the effect on the CPP. 

The particular question is, having really 
switched to what I call the bottom-line ap- 
proach which, in Ottawa parlance, and I 
can never remember it, is a national accounts 
basis which most governments have moved 
to—but not municipalities, by the way. Munic- — 
ipalities are forever telling me that I’m run-_ 
ning a deficit and they’re not. I was told 
that in London not long ago, and London 
borrowed $4 million or $5 million last vear — 
and therefore had a cash requirement of $4 
million or $5 million—net borrowed that 
amount, I’m beyond worrying about it. But, 
svecifically, the answer to your question is 
that we are giving some thought to cleaning — 
up certain items on the statement. That’s as — 
far as I'll go at the moment. 

Mr. Peterson That’s good. I’m proud of 
you for admitting that. That’s the first con- 
cession you've made in the last day and a 
half. But it strikes me that it’s superfluous 
bookkeeping; youre just shuffling it off and — 
distorting the liabilities and the assets. You — 
write it off in one year and forget about it. 







I 
1 
_ What the hell’s the point of shuffling interest 
out to them and interest back to yourself 
through two accounts? 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: The only point is 
_ that if we wrote it off completely tomorrow, 
the net debt of the province would increase 
_ by $3 billion. 

| Mr. Peterson: That’s exactly my point. It 
_wouldn’t affect the debt in a real sense but 
_ it would clear up the picture for people who 
_ really wanted to understand. 

| Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. What we have— 
__ Mr. Peterson: Honest bookkeeping would 
have included that as well as the unfunded 





| liabilities, and we would have a clear picture. 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, no. Listen, 
_ we've become so bloody honest: If you want 
to talk about the net debt of the province, 
_which is based on a total debt of $6 billion, 
_ add that $3 billion to it, which is $9 billion, 
and then you can talk about $1,100 per capita 
instead of $800. 

We are now really saying in our pro- 
spectus, where we have taken responsibility 
for nearly everything, that we have a total 
debt of $22 billion net of assets in the 
_ public sector of this province because, carry- 
ing the argument through to its fullest con- 
clusion, the city of London is not going to 
_ go broke. 
| The city of London has no guarantee from 
me for anything that it does, and yet it is 
highly unlikely—well, we have had two 
| municipalities in the last three years, Ignace 
and Sioux Lookout, neither one of which was 
allowed to go broke. At some point, the 
province steps in. There’s never been a hos- 
| pital in this province that has gone broke, 

although some of them got pretty dicey and 
_ went into a fire sale. 

' I don’t know where you draw this line. Mr. 

Dick wants to keep down the net debt; so do 
| 
__ Mr. Peterson: For what reason? 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Here, in terms of 
_ disclosure, we've said $22,481,000,000. That 
was at March 31, so it’s probably $1 billion 
better than that now. 

Mr. Peterson: Sophisticated observers un- 
_ derstand all of this. Politically, it’s easier to 
fool people at election time and all that kind 
of nonsense when you can distort— 


| 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Nobody’s trying to 
| fool anybody. 








Mr. Peterson: But it never becomes a topic 

of discussion. I'll grant you this: I think that 

_ your books are a lot more honest than they 

used to be but, in fairness, I don’t consider 
honesty a relative matter. 
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Frankly, I like your net cash requirement 
approach, I think it’s sound and sensible and 
it simplifies things, but I think that should 
be included in it in the same way that I 
believe these unfunded liabilities should 
appear in the account books on an annualized 
basis, rather than by way of a footnote. I 
think that’s the only way to do it. You have 
talked about these problems that we are all 
facing collectively. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’ve never talked 
about it. Don Deacon used to talk about it 
ad nauseam. 

Mr. Peterson: He’s a decent fellow, Don. 
He’s doing pretty well in the private market 
too. But you've talked about restraint and 
now the problems of government are the 
problems of the populace and we all have 
a big job to do to change attitudes and 
expectations. The first way you're going to 
do it is by honestly, fairly and completely 
disclosing the full nature and extent of the 
problems. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: As I say, I don't 
know where youre ever going to draw this 
line. If you make changes, you have to think 
those changes through very carefully and you 
have to do a hell of a lot of spadework. I 
can only tell you this is something we're 
working out and looking at. 


Mr. Peterson: Who would it affect, in 
your judgement, supposing you changed your 
system tomorrow? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The market—very 
definitely. 


Mr. Peterson: And what would the market 
do to youP 


Mr. McIntyre: Can I say something on 
that? When you get into honesty, it shakes 
me a bit with our accounting system. Look- 
ing at the conceptual position of what hap- 
pened back then, I think government felt 
that if it was going to spend several billions 
of dollars on hard capital assets, to write 
them off immediately could be tantamount to 
asking he taxpayer to stand up and pay taxes 
on it fairly quickly, that they were going to 
be emphasizing very substantial deficits and, 
therefore, they should be calling for an in- 
crease in taxes very early in the game. 

Seeing they were the 40-year type of 
asset there was a thought that, “Okay, we 
are going to be able to spend this money 
over a relatively short period of time.” I 
think they were thinking in the initial in- 
stance of five, six or seven years in which 
they would spend the $2 billion. To go out 
and hit the deficit is not the way to do it, 
possibly. The other way was to defer it and 
write it off over a period of years relative to 
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the economic or useful life of that asset. And 
that is the style that was set up. To a degree 
I think it has gone too far. You could, if you 
wanted to, deliberately flatten out a pyramid 
of spending over a time and that is really 
what they did. 

Mr. Peterson: To have a different sales 
approach in the marketplace is what you are 
saying. What is that marketplace that would 
be adversely affected if they knew the truth? 

Mr. McIntyre: The truth was there. All 
they had to do was read it. 


Mr. Peterson: That’s my point. Wood 
Gundy reads this and understands it; 
Salomon Brothers, Lazard Freres—all those 
guys who read this, they are not stupid. 
They know how governments conceal things 
and fool people if they so desire. 

Mr. McIntyre: No, it is there. 


Mr. Peterson: So my point is, how can it 
adversely affect the marketplace that they 
know already anyway? 

Mr. McIntyre: There is a feeling that as 
long as they are tangible assets and we can 
define them and see them as such, that is 
why they are earmarked into the non- 
budgetary side— 


Mr. Peterson: Lazard Freres are not going 
to foreclose on the Robarts library. I mean it 
is not like something they can grab on to. 
It is not security for their loan. 


Mr. McIntyre: All we did was write it off 
over a period of years and it would seem to 
be there, 

There is always the chance that govern- 
ment might like to change their percentages 
of contributions, For instance in the Ontario 
education capital aid something like 30 per 
cent is paid by the educational side. Possibly 
that could be changed to 40 per cent, or 50 
per cent. Not to have that seen as an asset 
as such with an outside involvement by an- 
other sector is once again the importance of 
putting it where we did. 


Mr. Peterson: Frankly I don’t quite under- 
stand your logic because I think you are 
sort of going both ways on it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There is one other 
point which Dunc Allan reminds me of which 
is of significance. In fairness to Mr. Allan 
who set both of these corporations up, they 
were also a way of controlling somewhat the 
outflow of funds. I don’t think they are used 
to that great extent now; they are more of a 
financial operation. 

When money was more plentiful for both 
universities and schools—and this goes back 
some time—but it was true, capital aid cor- 
porations were both additional control devices 
by Treasury. That was I think really before 


Management Board was even around. I think 
that control could be achieved in a variety 
of other ways, but that was also I) think part 
of the reason for setting them up, that there 
was some control. 

It should be explained that at that time 
we also wanted, and probably still do, to 
keep the school boards out of the public 
market, because there is this horrible prob- 
lem of two people borrowing on what is 
essentially the same credit. / 

Mr. Peterson: But you had control through 
the OMB for that, didn’t you? | 

Hon. (Mr. McKeough: The OMB controls 
their debt. No, I meant the control of our- 
funds. The OMB are quite happy to see the 
province pay more money. | 

Mr. Peterson: I thought you meant going 
to the marketplace. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. We also want to | 
keep control, and still do really, because of | 
this problem that we don’t know how a 
Metro school board could borrow on _ the 
same credit as Metropolitan Toronto, There 
is just no way. So that still presents a 
problem. 

Mr. Dick: At the risk of getting bopped 
on the head by the Treasurer for showing 
yet another view of the same ministry on the 
same point— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: He is the chairman 
of both corporations. 


Mr, Dick: —there is another aspect and it 
was very important in the financing. The 
New York City problems and the problems 
they have had in the marketplace there in 
respect of local government did cause us a 
good deal of concern in looking at any munic-_ 
ipal debenture, including Ontario’s. It is why 
we went in the prospectus to an indication of 
the total public sector debt, because one of 
the significant differences between this juris- 
diction and others, especially in the United 
States or Quebec, is the manner in which 
the province has financed municipalities and 
so on. 


Mr. Peterson: Sure. You control that. You — 
won't allow them to go bankrupt. | 


[3:00] | 


Mr. Dick: We not only control it, Mr. | 
Chairman, the other significant part is the ' 
way we fund them in transfer payments. | 
With the flow-through system of the capital i 
aid corporations at that earlier point in time, — 
for instance in the Ontario Municipal Im- ; 
provement Corporation we were in fact pro- 
viding the money to the local governments, — 
who were not in a position to really go 
except at high rates, at the same rate as the 
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province was borrowing, which gave them a 
firm municipal financial base without higher 
debt loads and without higher interest rates 
than they would have got if they had gone 
to the market. 

In the presentation of that type of system, 
_ showing the total impact on the total public 
' sector debt of the province, it did reflect in 
our prospectus a very sound financial system 
in the sense that we were getting the best 
money for public debt throughout the prov- 
ince that we could in the marketplace. 
| Through the OMB, as you mentioned, sir, 
we were protecting and watching over and 
ensuring that there was sound integrity and 
so on in the way they borrowed. Then we 
| put it all together and present it. 

The combination for that period of time 
was good. I agree entirely with the Treasurer 
that they have served a purpose; as George 
_ says, they presented the accounts in funded 
way that was proper. They also got as good 
rates in the marketplace and they ensured 
the presentation of a total public sector finan- 
cial integrity in the borrowing areas of the 
debt market that was pretty good at the 
| time. 
| Mr. Peterson: Certainly I’m not worried 
| about the municipalities going bankrupt; they 
_ can’t. But I'm worried about you guys going 
_ bankrupt; that’s the worry. What I’m going 
to do—and I won’t hash this any more—I’m 
going to phone Don Deacon and I’m going 
_ to tell him that he’s had a major impact on 
| the Treasurer and he will be delighted to 
| know that he has moved you, at least to 
some small extent. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: 
you ll be telling a gross— 

Mr. Peterson: A little bit. I didn’t say a 
» lot—just a little bit. To move you half an 
inch is a major accomplishment. 

Mr. Cassidy: Nobody will touch you; is 
that right? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not Don Deacon. 


| Mr. Vice-Chairman: Are your remarks con- 
cluded for now? 


Mr. Peterson: Yes, 
Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Cassidy is the 
next on the list. This is still on item 1, of 
1102, is it, Mr. Cassidy? Shall item 1, of 
(1102 carry? 
| Mr. Cassidy: Hold on, Mr. Chairman, I 
; guess that’s an agreement that we're going 
to finish discussions. I beg your pardon. 
Item 1, is complete, yes. 

Mr. Nixon: I think we’re doing 1102 in 
one shot. 






If you do that, 





I’m getting frustrated, 
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Mr. Cassidy: There 


there. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I tried to split this 
into three parts. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

On item 2, fiscal policy: 

Mr. Peterson: I guess we’re now into the 
area of forecasting. It is my opinion that you 
owe us quite a detailed explanation of this 
piece of paper. Are you prepared to give 
that voluntarily or would you like to have it 
extracted from you? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sure. Over to you, 
Duncan. 


is a separate vote 


Mr. Peterson: Duncan, are you the guy 
who did this? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Looking at table 2, 
budgetary revenue—let me leave the per- 
sonal income tax for the moment and the 
revenue guarantee, both of which Duncan 


would want to say something about. The 


corporation income tax and capital and 
premium taxes are simply the result of less 
economic activity than we had forecast and 
that we had thought possible this year. 


Mr. Peterson: That is your own fore- 
casting? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is our own 
forecast. Of course, we collect corporation 
taxes and have a pretty good handle through 
revenue on what would be expected. I think 
in fairness, we haven't been out much more 
than five per cent; I don’t think we’ve been 
out that much in my time. But what has 
confused that forecast just a little bit, is the 
effect—which has lagged for a year—of the 
lowering of the rate for the small corpora- 
tions, and some adjustment in the capital tax. 
I don't think that’s a big part, but it is part 
of it. 

Mining profits tax—we collect that when 
metals are not mined, not stockpiled; but we 
collect it when it’s sold anid when it’s sold at 
a profit. As we all know, Inco in particular 
has something like a year’s inventory sitting 
on the ground waiting to be sold. That figure 
was as high as $150 million in 1975-76; it 
has come down since. In the September fore- 
cast, I think we said $60 million, did we? 


Mr, Allan: Seventy. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: And we brought it 
down now to $40 million, Without going into 
the details, this profits tax is paid by a rela- 
tively small number of companies who can 
give us a pretty good reading on what they 
expect to pay during the course of the year. 
This is our latest reading, and the activity 
in that area is just not healthy. 
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My. Peterson: While we are on that, can 
we just maybe have questions on a basis of 
one by one? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, sure. 

Mr. Peterson: How would you forecast 
mining profits taxP Is that in sort of constant 
liaison with those major companies, Inco and 
Falconbridge or whatever? How do you go 
about that? 

Mr. Allan: Well, the key to the thing is 
that we get the tax when the ore is sold, 
not when it is produced or stockpiled. 

Mr. Peterson: I understand that. You are 
saying a lot of tax on inventory— 

Mr. Allan: Yes, we have a lot of accumu- 
lated and uncollected tax the day that the 
price goes up and the market is improved. 
So it has to do with the sales. This year, sales 
of stock and prices have been discounted 
snce the beginning of the year. Even the 
mining companies were looking fairly opti- 
mistic in February about the copper prices, 
zine prices and nickel prices. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Copper on the LMA 
in February was, I think, very close, 65 to 70 
cents, and it is now whatever it is, 50, 51, 52. 

Mr. Allan: And zinc has been off about 
six cents, 

Mr. Peterson: Do you monitor the com- 
modity exchanges, the metal exchange, or 
how the hell do you know what you are 
going to getP 

Mr. Allan: Well, you make a guess. I 
mean, in this particular thing, metal prices 
are alli over the map. 

Mr. Peterson: When you make your budget 
up, you have got to give the Treasurer a 
number? 

Mr. Allan: Yes. 

Mr. Peterson: And you said 110. Now, on 
what basis did you come up with that 110? 

Mr. Allan: Looked at the current prices, 
talked to the mining companies, looked at 
the recent price trends, and then I guessed 
it. 

Mr. Peterson: Good try. 


Mr. Cassidy: That corresponds with what 
you said earlier, and particularly the guess- 
ing part. In fact, I can recall that when we 
talked with you and your colleagues about 
the question of the corporate tax revenues 
because we were concerned, we thought it 
was far too high, you said, “Well, there are 
some that kind of wrinkle.” I have forgotten 
what it was that explained the fact that 
there would be about a 25 per cent inicrease 
in corporate tax revenues, despite the fact 
that profits were only going up by six per 
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cent. It was to do with the bunching of. 
expenditures, of revenues, which were re- 
lated to something happening up in Ottawa, 

you told us. God knows it was Greek to all 
of us, but it seems to me that the back-of- 

the envelope kind of calculations we made. 
were a heck of a Jot more accurate than what I 
you came up with. 

Mr. Allan: Well, the key on the corporate 
tax is that we have an accumulation or an 
entitlement to certain revenues for that tax) 
year. They don’t necessarily flow because we | 
allow the corporations a choice. They can. 
pay us on the basis of their previous years 
payments and we will collect the final money | 
in July next. We will get our eventual en- 
titlement, depending on corporate behaviour. 
In the past, corporations didn’t show much} 
acuity in holding back, keeping the money. | 
They paid us pretty well in the instalment | 
payments, the running account of what they | 
are eventually going to owe us. 

Mr. Peterson: Well, you have to. 

Mr. Allan: No, you don’t have to. You can 
pay your 1977 corporate tax in your estimate, 
exactly what you paid in 1976, until yous 
final payment in July 1977. 

Mr. Peterson: And then you pay a fine on 
the difference, if you are off. 

Mr. Allan: Yes, but— 

Mr. Peterson: That’s my point. 

Mr. Allan: The market rate on that fine andl 
given what you can do with those funds are 
pretty close. 

Mr. Peterson: What is it, eight or six? 

Mr. Allan: We bump it to 12 per cent. — 

ae Peterson: And you can’t write that off. 

. Allan: No, he can’t write it off. ) 


os Peterson: So that’s worth 24 per cent, 
Nobody is going to be that dumb. 

Mr. Allan: No, I am sorry, but an awful 
lot of people do. Corporate treasurers want 
the cash, particularly when they are tight, 
and then a lot of them make that choice. 

Mr. Peterson: You are telling me they are 
going to pay 24 per cent for the privilege of 
paying late. 

Mr. Allan: They don’t pay 24 per cent. i 
am sorry, they don't. 

Mr. Peterson: For a pre- tax, They canill 
write it off, 12 per cent. 

Mr. Allan: They ‘can’t write it off againall 
our taxes. Our tax, they can’t write it off. 


Mr. Peterson: If you can’t write it off, you” 
pay double for it if you are in a 50 per cent | 
income tax bracket. Would you not agree? — 

Mr. Allan: There isn’t a corporation in 
Canada in a 50 per cent income bracket, 
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actually, ours and the federal one combined. 
‘There is nobody who pays 50 per cent. 

_ Mr. Peterson: Well, what is it? 

_ Mr. Allan: I would say on a manufacturing 
‘corporation it is close to 36 combined. 

| Mr. Cassidy: It’s that tax dodge that the 
‘Treasurer talks about. 

Mr. Peterson: Well, I tell you I’m paying 
‘a hell of a lot more than that. 

' Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Treasurer, I just want to 
‘ask you a question. Before the budget was 
drawn up, did you make some instructions 
to your people that you wanted to have an 
exceptionally optimistic revenue figure in 
‘order to allow you to come up with a pro- 
jected deficit that will be below the magic 
$1 billion mark? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Cassidy: Why is it then that you were 
‘so overly optimistic on every item of your 
revenues? 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: I was certainly a lot 
‘more bullish about the economy, as I think 
leverybody else was, in February and March. 











Events have turned out to prove me wrong. 
| Mr. Cassidy: That’s true. 


| 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If you look at the 
forecasts of February and March, people were 
generally pretty bullish. 

__ Mr. Cassidy: Not as bullish as you were. 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: All the forecasters 
g 

| were predicting somewhere in the neighbour- 

‘hood of four per cent real growth for Canada, 

_which now would appear to be two per cent. 

Mr. Peterson: You were saying four and six 

_ at that point. 

_ Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. You were saying 

.4.7 per cent for this year. 

Mr. Peterson: You were saying four per 

cent for the first half and six for the second 

| half, as I recall. 

| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, 4.7 per cent for 

| the year. That’s how I split it up. We now 

think somewhere around three per cent. 


__ Mr. Peterson: A lot of people think that’s 





high. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s three for 
| Ontario. We haven’t seen Ontario’s third 





quarter figures yet. We don’t give instructions 
like that. In fact, T’ll be honest with you, 
normally in my experience they have been 
conservative in their forecasting. 


Mr. Cassidy: The point you made was well 
taken. That used to be the case years ago in 
the period of Donald MacDonald as the fin- 
ance spokesman for the party. It goes over a 
fair period of time when there was some 
pretty bullish revenues coming into this pro- 
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vincial government. More recently though, as 
you have begun to tighten up, it seems you 
have been overestimating rather than under- 
estimating. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, it is only two 
years that this has happened in any sub- 
stantial amount. Last year it was really the 
same problem which was on the personal 
income tax side, as I recall, and the revenue 
guarantee which was a biggie which we 
couldn’t have foreseen. 

Mr. Cassidy: In the case of personal in- 
come tax, I understand that— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We'll come back 
to that. We said we would leave that one 
to the end. Retail sales tax is a lower level 
of activity and nothing there is due to 
budget delays but just to a lower level of 
activity. The second quarter in terms of 
retail sales was running less or equal to the 
rate of inflation. The figures that we are 
seeing now indicate we are having a pretty 
strong consumer third quarter. I don’t know 
whether that will hold into the fourth quar- 
ter but we don’t think it will go down any 
further. 

On gasoline tax, we are right on. As for 
motor vehicle fuel tax, the difference there 
is really the tighter enforcement by the 
Ministry of Revenue. These are their fig- 
ures, and the tighter enforcement was de- 
layed obviously. It was optimistic, I think, 
in the first place and was delayed because 
the bill didn’t go through until July when 
it might have gone through in April. It was 
probably an optimistic forecast, which really 
comes from Revenue. I am not passing the 
buck there but that is where it comes from. 

On tobacco tax, it was the delay in im- 
plementation. In the case of succession duty, 
I don’t know why we are up. I guess we 
had a couple of good ones. 

Mr. Allan: We got a $5-million one last 
week. 

Mr. Peterson: A friend of yours. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Other taxation is 
the pop cans or the biggest part of it is. 

Mr. Peterson: That adds up to $245 mil- 
lion. You are short on that about $3.5 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Allan: That is 2.5 per cent on our own 
taxes. We have roughly $10 billion that we 
can’t be laboured on particularly. We are 
off $250 million. That’s 2.5 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson: You are taking that as a 
percentage of $10 billion but as a percentage 
of total taxation revenues it’s substantially 
higher than that. Total taxation revenue is 
only $7 billion. If you put in your other 
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revenue, OHIP, LCBO and all that stuff, 
yes, you are right. But your percentage of 


error on forecasting categories is much 
higher. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, we forecast 


those as well. 

Mr. Peterson: They are easier forecasts. 

Mr, Cassidy: With respect, you've gone 
far beyond the normal outer limits of this 
kind of predicting. You are about five per 
cent off on the taxes you are predicting. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Do you want me 
to finish going through these and then we 
will come back to the personal income? 

Mr. Cassidy: You want to; so go ahead. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think that 
on other revenue there is anything to com- 
ment on. Established programs financing is 
a plus, an increase really from the federal 
estimates and ours. 

Mr. Cassidy: Is that plus because of the 
shortfall on income tax revenues? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy: Most of that or all of it? 

Mr. Allan: All of it, and it still under- 
states what we are really entitled to. 

Mr. Peterson: How does that work? Could 
you explain how that works? 

Mr. Allan: We made a deal by taking 
over the hospital insurance post-secondary 
financing, half of it in tax points and half 
of it in per capita EDF grants escalated by 
the GNE, to the extent that if the forecast 
of the tax yield goes down we have a floor. 
We get a total amount equal to what the 
per capita would be if we took it all in 
per capita form. So when the tax estimate 
by the federal government goes down, this 
is a makeup, because that’s a floor. It’s 
available to all provinces. 

[3:15] 
Mr. Peterson: It’s a new device, isn’t it? 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mr. Peterson: This came in concomitantly 
with the switch around of the tax forms. 

Mr. Allan: That’s right. 

Mr. Peterson: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The others, I think, 
are straightforward. The medical care is 
the cleanup of the old program where— 

Mr. Allan: No, theyre not, if I could 
interrupt. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Allan: There is a cash squeeze going 
on in some of these—the federal government 


to us. The figures of $17 million and $15 
million down reflect that cash squeeze. 

Mr. Cassidy: Theyre doing to you what 
the provincial government’s doing to the 
municipalities. 


Mr. Allan: No, theyre finding that it’s 
taking them longer to process the claims 
than— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, we never 


squeeze cash. 
Mr. Peterson: You just squeeze provinces. 


Mr. Allan: —we would have expected. We 
thought we could clean up the residual from 
the previous cost sharing quite quickly. In 


fact, the cleanup seems to be taking an 


inordinate amount of time, because were 
on a totally new format now. We're talking 
about payments on post-secondary going back 
to 1971 and 1970. We’re trying to clean up 
claims that far back. 

So there is a cash squeeze. It’s not sig- 
nificant—$30 million. But it’s there. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Coming back to 
the personal income tax, I’m not sure that 
we fully understand it; but, certainly, Dunc 
and Rendell understand it better than I do. 

The original forecast on February 17, 1977, 
was $3,297 million. This is gross and then 


we have to take off the Ontario tax credit, — 


which is $422 million. That works out, yes. 
Then on May 5, they upped it slightly by 

$17 million. On June 27, they upped it by 

$14 million, and then on September 16— 


and we really had a warning of this—they — 


took $337 million off. 
Mr. Allan: These are the entitlements. The 


figures that show in terms of what we ac-_ 
tually get paid in the year differ, because 


we get, in any fiscal year, 11 months of that 
tax year plus one month of the next tax 
year because there’s a lag in payments from 
the federal government to us. They collect 


the money on February 15 from all the cor-_ 


porations—deductions at source—in respect of 
the January tax month. 

We get the money in quarterly instal- 
ments—four instalments a month, 


each © 


month—and our first instalment starts about — 


March 7; then it’s spread over March. The 


effective time is March 15. So they have i 


one month of our money. And that’s been 
structured into the system for years. 


Mr. Peterson: When do they tell you every 
year how much you've going to get? 

Mr. Allan: We hear a number December 
to January; and that’s how they actually 
start paying us. They send a letter to the 
Deputy Treasurer and they start paying us 
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on the basis of the number they put in that 
letter. 

Mr. Peterson: Do you negotiate that? 
Mr. Allan: No. 


Mr. Nixon: Might I ask when the changes 
come? The Treasurer has indicated that they 
came four or five times. Do they send a 
brief with it, or some information with it, 
indicating why it’s changed? 

Mr. Allan: Yes, the kind of telex that was 
tabled in the House yesterday. 


Mr. Peterson: Do you look at that? How 
do you know if they’re telling you the truth 
/or not? 

Mr. Allan: We run an independent capac- 
ity, just for our own interest, because we 
'can’t change what we're going to get paid. 
| What we put in this forecast has to be what 
‘they're going to pay us, because otherwise 
'we could be $300 million or $400 million— 

| Mr. Nixon: With your independent capac- 
ity, do they give you pre-warning? 

| Mr. Allan: We’ve had a pre-warning since 
_1970—that they’re all screwed up, basically. 


| Mr. Peterson: You did your own inde- 
pendent forecast on these figures? Just a 
minute now—you did your own independent 
| forecast? 

| Mr. Allan: We always do. We run com- 
_puter programs on the income tax tapes. 


Mr. Peterson: Can the Treasurer explain 
| to me why, when I asked in the House the 
other day, he said they didn’t. 

__ Hon. Mr. McKeough: I probably answered 
that too quickly. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s unusual for you. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Your question was— 
“Do we forecast this amount?’ We don’t 
forecast this amount, we accept their forecast. 


Mr. Peterson: Not my question. 


__ Hon. Mr. McKeough: Obviously, in creat- 
Ing our own picture—a snapshot of what we 
think the economy is—we estimate a whole 
lot of things on our own and we take a look 
at the income tax. Dunc can take it from 
there. ~ 


Mr. Peterson: I have a question, just so 
that we’re very clear, because I think you 
left a very mistaken impression in the House 
yesterday when this question was asked. 
You were asked if you do independent cor- 
roboration of that figure, if you look at it 
independently, if you do any of your own 
forecasting on that figure, and you said no. 


Mr. Allan: Can I carry on, sir? 


Mr. Peterson: No, he can’t carry on. Just 
a minute. I frankly think that you are— 








Hon. Mr. McKeough: We don’t have a 
capacity to— 

Mr. Peterson: Of course you do. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: All right. You say we 
do. 

Mr. Peterson: You've got a capacity to put 
any number you want in there. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


Mr. Peterson: You can make it lower. You 
can make it higher. If you don’t believe their 
numbers—obviously you don’t think that their 
numbers are all right. You said that you’ve 
had problems since 1970 and they’re all 
screwed up. Clearly you have an obligation 
to give the people of this province the 
number that you think is correct that you’re 
prepared to stand by. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We're not prepared 
to say that the federal government doesn’t 
act in good faith in giving to the 10 provinces 
its best estimate. And it has all the files 
there, whatever there are—three or four 
million, It’s getting the monthly receipts. It’s 
right on top of the situation. That’s where 
the money comes from. We’re not prepared 
to say—or we weren't prepared to say, I think 
were going to look more closely in the 
future—but we certainly haven’t been pre- 
pared to say that the government of Canada 
in any way were either making a bum fore- 
cast— 


Mr. Peterson: You said they were all 
screwed up since 1970. That’s what you just 
said. 


Mr. Nixon: The Treasurer didn’t say that. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Duncan said that. 


Mr. Peterson: Duncan said they were all 
screwed up since 1970. Now is that— 

Mr. Nixon: The Treasurer surely wouldn’t 
be quite that inappropriate. 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: They have contin- 
ually—well, Duncan can speak for himself, 
but what they have continually done is un- 
derestimated—not really since 1970, since 
1973—they’ve underestimated the effects of 
indexing and it’s caught up with them. 

Mr. Peterson: That was Bob Stanfield’s 
suggestion. 

Mr. Cassidy: We’ve got your budget fore- 
casts though. Is this a cash-flow forecast or 
is this a forecast of the accruals? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Cash. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s cash. That worries me 
in fact, because that suggests that the tax 
measure, for example, could in effect not 
have much impact because of the money 
getting bottled up in Ottawa, because of the 
way that they handle it. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Allan: The flow to us is, as I stated, 
what the federal government estimates and 
then breaks out into 48 payments. It’s based 
on their estimate broken down by 11 months 
in the tax year and one month in the sub- 
sequent year. It takes into account the two- 
year lag in overpayments and underpayments 
for final settlement of two years previously. 
It takes into account the previous year's 
re-estimate, because it is re-estimated after 
the fact. 

'This 1977 tax year will be finally finished 
in 1979; March of 1980, in fact, is when 
we'll finally have the books cleared on our 
entitlement and our yield for the 1977 tax 
year. 


Mr. Nixon: The reports to the people of 
the province from the Treasurer are 15 
months in arrears, the public accounts. You're 
not being critical in that regard, you're simply 
informing us. 

Mr. Allan: I’m informing you that you’ve 
got two years back in the cash flow, you've 
got the 11 and one, and you have an esti- 
mating procedure. Then we get the end result 
of that in 48 cheques. 


Mr. Cassidy: This is a heck of a way to 
run a railroad, because what you're saying 
is that when you looked at the figures start- 
ing at the beginning of the year, you had 
some grave doubts that what the feds 
promised would be coming our way would 
be what actually arrived. 


Mr. Allan: Put it this way: We don t— 


Mr. Cassidy: You also had a sense _ that 
there could well be variations as wide as 
$200 million or $300 million because they’d 
been getting consistently wrong figures over 
a lengthy period of time, ever since indexing 
came ini. 


Mr. Peterson: Is said 


though? 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s what the Treasurer is 
saying. 

Mr. Allan: What I am saying is that for 
four years we have run a form of monitoring 
or forecasting which is based on 250,000 tax 
returns which we program as a representa- 
tive sample of our taxpaying population, bang 
them through the computer, project some 
economic measures and income growth meas- 
ures and extrapolate them. We make a guess 
on the basis of that, fairly confidently, we 
think— 

Mr. Peterson: What was the result of that 
when you did it this year for this budget? 
What was the result of that particular 
exercise? 


that what you 


Mr. Allan: We didn’t do it for this budget. 
We do it periodically at any point in time 
to see what the credits are going to cost. We 
dio it maybe 10 times a year. . 

Mr. Peterson: Obviously, when you put 
this budget together— 

Mr. Cassidy: What year over year growth 
in personal income tax revenues did you antic- 
ipate for 1977-78? 

Mr. Allan: The last concrete tables of 
actual tax returns available to us in statisti- 
cal form, computer form, are 1975. So we're 
extrapolating what we think happened in 
1976 and what we thought the general in- 
come growth climate would be for 1977, and 
weve run it off about three times since 
January. 

Mr. Cassidy: And what did it show? 

Mr. Peterson: Let me just pursue this for 
a minute. You were given a figure by the 
federal government that you stuck into your 
thing here. Doesn’t the Treasurer or the 
deputy come to you and say, “Do our fore- 
casts coincide with this roughly, or how close 
are they, or what's our own projection?” 

Mr. Nixon: Saying, “Give us the best figure 
you can, the highest figure you can,” knowing 
that it’s been screwed up since 1971. 

Mr. Allan: It doesn’t matter because you're 
not going to get the money. One year we put 
a figure in, done on our own basis, $90 mil- 
lion higher and we didn’t get it and so our 
forecast was out by $90 million. 

Mr. Peterson: Yes, but your expenditures— 

Mr. Allan: No, no. We tried it one year. 

Mr. Peterson: You tried it one year, using 
your own figure rather than the federal 
government’s figure. Is that right? 

Mr. Allan: That’s right. 

An hon. member: They were close. 

Mr. Peterson: So what you are saying is 
you don’t always use— 

Mr. Allan: No, we got the $90 million 
eventually. 

Mr. Nixon: The Treasurer nodded. You say 
no? 

Mr. Allan: The money we got in that year 
was the figure that they told us they were 
going to give us. 

Mr. Peterson: You are saying that you 
sometimes use your figures and sometimes 
use the federal government’s figure. 

Mr. Allan: No. I said we tried one time— 

Mr. Peterson: When was that? 

Mr. Allan: —to see if we could lever a 
reforecast out of the federal government. ! 

Mr. Peterson: When was that? What year 
was that? 
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Mr. Allan: 1971 or 1972. We tried to lever 
a reforecast out of them by banging a higher 


number in. 


Mr. Peterson: What would your position 
as a responsible civil servant be when you 
are given a number by the federal govern- 
ment and then you know in your heart of 
hearts on the basis of all your studies—be- 
cause you do this monthly, you’ve just said, 
or quite frequently you do your own fore- 
casting—you know that you are going to be 
$200 million or $300 million or $400 million 


| off, or a substantial portion of itP What is 


your obligation at that point? 


Mr. Allan: First of all I have to be ab- 
solutely certain. There’s an income shift hap- 


| pening across the country which shows up 


well after the fact, so again the federal 


| government, because they do this thing on 
| a national base, they treat every province as 
| if it was the same and they do a national 


forecast for all of Canada. Then they appor- 
tion it by provinces according to their per- 
ception of an allocation that’s fairly un- 
changed. In fact, the allocation has been 
steadily shifting to the west. We recognize 


_ that. 


Mr. Peterson: We understand all that. 


' That’s not the question. 


Mr. Allan: Wait a second, this has to do 
with my confidence in the reliability of their 
first number. If I think they have guessed 
that the income allocation or the shift slowed 
down, or is stopping, or there are more 


high-income doctors coming in from Quebec 
-and they take those things into account in 


their forecast, then I say, “Well, there may 


_be some reason. Our numbers are a lot lower 


but they may have some built-in factors to 
start compensating the other way.” We don’t 
know. 

I can tell you how they do their forecast. 
They have 30 equations; macro-equations, 
based on national counts. They jam in some 
economic factors. They do it for the whole 
country and they use an apportionment 
three years old. Then they send us a letter. 


Mr. Peterson: So, answer this question. If 
you were under that impression, on the basis 
of what you know, you have two options. 
You can say that they are aware of some 
trends and shifts that you are not aware of, 
therefore, they must be right and I trust 
them, therefore I'll take their number. Or 
you are in the position that you don’t believe 
what they are saying. What are your obliga- 
tions at that point? 


Mr. Allan: My obligations? I guess we 
put forward in discussions with the Treasurer 
the risk factor around any revenue forecast. 
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Mr. Peterson: And what was in those dis- 
cussions? Did you tell— 

Mr. Cassidy: What were those factors 
you ve indicated— 

Mr. Peterson: Excuse me, Michael. Did 
you tell the Treasurer there was a risk in 
putting that particular number in this budget. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There is a risk in 
every number that he puts in front of me. 


Mr. Allan: Exactly. 


Mr. Peterson: And what was that dis- 
cussion? 
Mr. Allar: I suggested that we couldn’t 


believe that the income growth could be 
nearly as high as that being projected by 
the federal government. But we are still 
going to get the money until they make an 
overt change. They've done four reforecasts 
this year and were confirming as late as 
July that their number was still strong. It 
was still there. That’s from December to 
July through three letters; they are holding 
to the number so we are not going to bother 
going back. Every time I crank that com- 
puter it costs $10,000 to run this thing. 

Mr. Peterson: So you want to save $10,000 
by not doing it? 

Mr. Allan: Wait a minute. You make a 
management judgement. We want to cost 
cut our tax credits. We want to know what 
the incidence of this tax is. We want to 
know the effect of reforms: Who is taking 
advantage of the $1,000 credit for interest? 
Who is doing these things? We publish all 
the papers. The federal government doesn’t 
publish the papers about the burden of in- 
come taxation, the thrust of reform. On- 
tario does all that work. So we use the tax 
data available to us for a lot of things, not 
just revenue forecasts. 

Mr. Peterson: From what I understand of 
what you are saying, you are pessimistic that 
that number would be reached. It was con- 
firmed by the federal government. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, that is not what 
he said. What he is saying is that he was 
pessimistic that the incomes would generate 
that amount of taxes— 

Mr, Allan: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —but we had no 
reason to believe that that amount of money 
would not be transferred to us. 

Mr. Peterson: You are telling me that if 
they make a mistake they will make up for 
their mistake. If they've made a mistake 
about your share they'll feel badly about it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: And they might cor- 
rect it in the following year. 
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Mr. Allan: Or two years later. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me put this on 
the table. The Maritime provinces are in 
enough trouble right now because of this 
forecasting. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have even less confidence 
in all of you now than I did before. 


[3:30] 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Maritime prov- 
inces are in serious trouble. What is going 
on here, of course, ultimately affects their 
equalization payments as well. It won’t sur- 
prise me—in fact, it is fervently to be hoped 
—but we can’t count on it in this forecast— 
that Ottawa may say, “We'll speed up a 
payment to you towards the end of the year 
and put some of this back into the system.” 
That’s Ottawa’s prerogative. They won’t do 
it for Ontario— 

Mr. Peterson: You are by agreement en- 
titled to a certain percentage. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Within a period of 
time. 

Mr. Peterson: Sure. 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: But how they pay 
that out is their business. 


Mr. Peterson: Certainly they negotiate, 
they don’t just take a totally unilateral action. 
I mean there is a certain precedence of 
procedure that has been established’ over a 
period of time about how it is done, and 
presumably you corroborate their figures— 

Mr. Cassidy: You would never know with 
these teachers. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me say this, 
there is room for improvement in the pro- 
cedures from our point of view. 


Mr. Peterson: I am sure there is. But 
what concerns me— 
Hon, Mr. McKeough: In fairness, I have 


no doubt that they, after all the figures are 
in, can probably show us in any given year— 
don’t ask me which year—where we have 
been overpaid at points in time. I am sure 
that’s true. But basically it is a pretty good 
system. They pay on an estimated amount 
and we don’t wait the two years until every- 
thing is finally audited. We get along pretty 
well with the Department of Finance, by 
and large. Where we have the problems is 
with areas such as post-secondary education 
payments where were not getting the $15 
million, and that’s probably because some- 
body just hasn’t got around to auditing the 
audited statements from 1978. We are still 
arguing about the number of students back 
then for our entitlement. 


Finance, in fairness to them, are paying 
us on an estimated basis on the 15th of the 
second following month, but it is a very 
estimated basis. I am sure they can show us— 
weve never asked them, 
asked them—where they have overpaid us 
from time to time, and it comes out in the 
wash. This just happens in this year, from 
their point of view—and they are more 
embarrassed about it than we are—to be a 
rather large error. 

Mr. Peterson: But there is no guarantee 
that that’s going to be made up in a subse- 
quent quarter. 


Mr. Allan: No, I think that, fundamentally 


corrected down, what we call the co-efficients 
of their regression equations to reflect the 
reality of the money they’ve got in the vault— 
Mr. 
English, please? I am not bilingual. 
Mr. Allan: They have a macro view of 


Canada and revenues. What has happened 


is that there have been indexing, tax re- 
forms, behaviour shifts, population shifts, and 
AIB and a lot of things. There isn’t one of 


in fact I haven’t 


Nixon: Would you give us that in 


those factors that we believe they can com-— 


petently predict, because they look at it as 
if the world hadn’t changed. 

Mr. Peterson: We've established several 
things. We have established that you don't 
have a helluva lot of faith in them over the 
past few years. 

Mr. Allan: That’s my technical opinion. 


Mr. Peterson: We've established that you 


do your own independent forecasting. We've 


established that rather than trusting your~ 
own, you've taken theirs. You were less than 


frank yesterday and I think it— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I am not being—_ 


Mr. Peterson: Yes, you were. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We do our own 
forecasting of the economy, what the personal 
income tax, or the retail sales tax, or any 
one of the other things may turn up. We 
accept their cash flow to us, what they say 
they are going to turn over to us in cash. 

Mr. Peterson: But what they say they are 
going to turn over in cash is only an esti- 
mate. That number they give you when you 
are doing your budget is not a guarantee that 


they are going to give it to you. It is just 


their estimate of what the provincial share 


of personal income tax is going to be that 


year. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, it is not. It is 


their estimate of what, based on their esti- 


maltes of what personal income tax is going 


to be, they will turn over to us. 
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| Mr. Allan: It has been reasonably reliable 
for 10 years, you have got to accept that. 

__ Mr. Nixon: How do you trace it back to 
‘their problems to 1971? You said they were 
screwed up since then. 

| Mr. Allan: Yes, they started to go awry 
after tax reform because the poor little guys 
who did it manually before that and all the 
national accounts now—the world changed. 

_ Mr. Nixon: Have you told them about 
this? I have the feeling that 1971 was the 
year we hired you, or something, and that’s 
how we realized that they were all wrong. 
I mean this gentleman is the executive direc- 
tor of fiscal policy. If he believes that the 
advisers to the Minister of Finance for Can- 
ada are and have been “screwed up” since 
1971, how can the Treasurer of Ontario 
possibly go up ‘there and negotiate with the 
kind of advice he is getting? 

Mr. Dick: With respect, Mr. Chairman, 
I have to say that when the officials meet 
between the provinces and Ottawa— 

Mr. Nixon: You leave him home. 


_ Mr. Dick: No, no, we let him out of his 
kennel, but the Treasurer isn *t there. That 
is when the professional technicians, the 
economists, and the computer operators start 
fighting over the models. We had the same 
thing in the revenue guarantee. That started 
many years ago on the basis of a dispute 
between some provinces in Canada as_ to 
whether the model upon which they were 
basing the whole thing was going to be 
effective. As it turned out, it was not effec- 
tive; a variation had to be made and that 
was what we spent two years, until last 
summer, straightening out. 

This is just a wee bit the same. It’s not 
that I think people are going around alleging 
‘gross dishonesty or anything like that. 

Mr. Nixon: Just stupidity. 
| Mr. Dick: No, it’s different views of what 
the model is entirely. 

Mr. Nixon: It’s possible that theyre not 
entirely wrong. Is this the first projection 
that has had a serious impact on your 
budgetary forecast? 

Mr. Makarchuk: This model was an Edsel, 
is that it? 

Mr. Peterson: In which direction? 


Mr. Allan: The same direction. But we 
find out about that, you see. That will 
eventually show up maybe in 1978. 

Mr. Peterson: But what the Treasurer is 
ying to tell me, if I understand what he’s 
saying, is that he’s going to get paid back 
that anyway. It’s just a mistake for this 
year. 














That money will never be forthcoming. 
That deficiency of $350 million is gone. 
It’s not there and you're never going 'to see 
it. Do you understand that, Mr. Treasurer? 
Do you understand that it’s gone. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Nobody can say 
that with certainty, 

Mr. Peterson: Just a minute. He said it 
with certainty. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The figure of 
$2,625,000,000 is made up of their estimate 
of what is coming in on tax returns during 
calendar 1977. It will also include some 
auditing of 1976 and 1975. 

Mr. Allan: And one month’s estimate of 
1978. 

Mr. Peterson: We understand that. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No one will know 
whether the $350 million is the right figure 
for the cleanup of those three years until 
some time in 1980. 


Mr. Peterson: He just said we aren’t going 
to get that money. I just asked the question 
and the said the $350 million discrepancy 
is gone, 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: In cash flow this 
year. 


Mr. Peterson: In cash flow, yes. 


Mr. Allan: Yes, it’s gone this year and I 
question whether we'll ever get it, because 
our forecasts, the way we look at the world, 
indicated to us that since all the reforms the 
advanttage has been taken by higher income 
taxpayers, they are a lot more costly than 
was suggested by certain federal budgets 
and people moved to maximize under the 
$1,000, the RRSPs, the subsequent tightening 
moves lare a clear indication that they cost 
a lot more money than some people orig- 
inally thought, so we didn’t believe the 
elasticity was ‘there. 

Mr. Peterson: I just want to finish on one 
point and then you can take over. I have 
two points. You didn’t believe it was there— 
you didn’t have any faith but you used the 
numbers anyway. I would suggest that when 
the reputation of the Treasury of this prov- 
ince depends on the numbers in this thing 
and they're so bad, your reputation has taken 
a very severe beating and that this myth of 
competence which has at some times sur- 
rounded you is just not correct in these 
circumstances. 

You have an obligation to present the 
numbers as fairly and as honestly and as 
truly as you possibly can. When your own 
department is pessimistic that you're not 
going to meet it, particularly in an election 
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year when it looks, certainly on the face 
of it, like an obvious distortion which to me 
was for political purposes at the particular 
time— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: With respect, that 
is not what my department said. 


Mr. Peterson: Would you just let me 
finish? That is the first point. I think that’s 
damn poor budgeting on your part. 

Two, I think you have an obligation to 
make an wr pees for the answer you gave 
in the House yesterday because it just wasn't 
ue: 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think you have an 
obligation to make an apology for the dis- 
tortion which you have just made of what 
has been said. The staff, and I repeat this 
again, felt that on the basis of the income 
tax data which was available to them in full 
form which would be 1975, that there would 
not be that kind of income, or therefore tax, 
generated in 1977. But they did not ques- 
tion to me—they may have to themselves, 
but they did not question to me, or to the 
deputy to my knowledge—that tthe federal 
government would not flow through the cash 
which, on February 17, they said they would 
flow through. And we do not get into the— 


Mr. Nixon: To be fair, wouldn’t you say 
they predicted they would flow through? 
They didn’t sign a paper saying you were 
going to get that money. That was their 
prediction. 

Mr. Allan: No, they signed a paper saying, 
“We will start making payments the follow- 
ing year.” 


Mr. Nixon: On that basis and, as is their 
custom, it’s reviewed on a regular basis. 
Hell, why should we defend those birds? 
They're going to win the next election any- 
way. 

Mr. Chairman: Heaven forbid. 


Mr. Allan:. The number of reforecasts in- 
dicates concern. We've had years in which 
the December forecast rides right through 
to the following December before we even 
hear .a suggestion. In fact, that was the tradi- 
tional pattern: Get your original forecast in 
January and have another look at it by 
December; and the change might be $25 
million, $30 million, $50 million—certainly 
around the two per cent range, either way— 
for years and years. But with indexing and 
the significant reforms that have taken place 
since 1974, ‘things have changed rather 
dramatically and the macro model can’t 


handle it. 


Mr. Peterson: Make up a new model then. 


Mr. Allan: It took us from 1971 to 1974) 
to get the federal government to shift to a. 
micro system to cost out the revenue guar- 
antee. They took our bloody system and put | 
it in for all provinces. I suspect theyre going 
to take our revenue forecasting system and _ 
put it into the Department of Finance. 

Mr. Peterson: I hope they don’t take you, 
Dunc. 

Mr. Ashe: It goes to show who should be ; 
running things in Ottawa. 


Mr. Nixon: Yes, Joe Clark. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Members of the com- 
mittee, I’d like to point out that it’s 3:40. 
Mr. Peterson, can you complete your re- 
marks as leadoff critic on this item and 
we'll move on to Mr. Cassidy? : 

Mr. Cassidy: I want to deal with this: 
question of forecasting; and there are lots of | 
other things to be talked about— 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: I’d like to achieve 
something here. It has been great fun, and | 
we've had an interesting discussion, but 
have you completed your opening remarks 
on this item, Mr. Peterson? " 


Mr. Peterson: There’s nothing more I can 
add, except that I’m disappointed in the way 
the Treasurer has handled it. If I were 
Treasurer of this province—and it looks in- 
creasingly like our prospects are going to 
be that way— 

Mr. Cassidy: You thought you were going 
to be leader of your party. 

Mr. Nixon: And you think you are going 
to be leader of yours. 

Mr. Peterson: —the first question I’d ask. 
about any of these projections would be, 
does that conform with our projection? Tm 
surprised you didn’t take a tougher view 
these kinds of things. You’re tough when it 
suits your purposes to be tough, and youre 
not tough when it doesn’t suit your pur- 
poses— 4 

Interjection. , 

Mr. Peterson: That’s right. And when you 
are still striking for that magic number, it 
looks to me like a serious case of distortion 
and I’m a little disappointed by it. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m net going to lose 
any sleep over that. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to raise a bit more of the question we've just 
been talking about. If I recall correctly, you | 
had ‘already experienced a $300-million set- 
back in your efforts to get the deficit down 
to about $1. billion in the previous fiscal 
year. That’s why we're upset by what hap-. 
pened this time. It seems to me that they 
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were political motives for you, as Treas- 
‘urer, to get the best kind of gloss possible 
on what would happen in order to back up 
the promise of balancing the budget with 


which you hoped to head off to the province. 

It’s significant, I think, that when we 
looked at the figures, we made a prediction— 
I put it on paper; I said it in my reply to 


_your budget the week after you brought 
- down the budget—that your deficit would be 


in excess of $1.4 billion for this current year 
and not tthe figure of $1.1 billion that you 
had forecast or $992 million which you fore- 
cast on the budgetary side. 

We don’t ‘have the advantage of having 
the services of Mr. Allan and of all the other 
people who work in the provincial govern- 
ment. It seems to me from what he’s been 
saying that it wasn’t a matter of not knowing 


but rather it was a matter of not telling, 
as far as you were concerned, because you 
simply chose not to pass on the doubts that 


you had about the federal figures. It makes 
me wonder, though, what on earth is hap- 


| pening in your ministry, Mr, Treasurer, if we 
_ can come up with estimates that are better 
than yours on the basis of the relatively 
slender resources we have in terms of staff. 


Perhaps a sceptical attitude would be 


called for, and perhaps you should make 
_ your reservations public, but it sure as heck 
| was convenient for you as Treasurer to be 
| able to go to the province and say, “We're 


getting it under control.” The fact is, it 


| wasn’t under control at all and it winds up 


that the situation, because of the revenue 
weakness, will be no better if not a bit 


} worse, than last year. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me make two 
points that we are proud of and I will 


reiterate again. One is that we have brought 


expenditure substantially under control, with 
rates of growth approaching 25, 15, 10, 9.1, 
6.9. That’s the real test—not revenue fore- 
casting. I wouldn’t expect you to agree with 
that, because your real complaint is that 
were not spending enough, But what I am 
proud of is that we have brought the ex- 
penditures under control. 

[3:45] 

The expenditure side is where I would 
put a lot of my credibility. It is a little 
asinine, if I may say so, to suggest to both 
of the financial critics that in an election 
year revenue forecasting is something we 
play politics with. 

My credibility, the credibility of the Dep- 
uty Treasurer and of the controller who 
signs the balance sheet is, ultimately, very 
much on the line in any of these documents. 


Whether we have a rating in New York, 
whether we are able to borrow money in 
Canada, whether we are perceived to be 
responsible managers of the province’s ac- 
counts and money, and responsible in our 
forecasting and budgeting is our number 
one concern; and not winning elections, I 
resent any implication that in some way we 
manipulate things for political purposes. 

If you ‘think that the average person on 
the street thinks that there is much differ- 
ence between a deficit of 1.1 billion and 
1.2 billion, I think you’re completely wrong. 
I’m not sure that he understands, bless his 
heart, the difference between the 1,077 mil- 
lion that we had originally forecast and 
1,454 million now. Those are numbers 
beyond his comprehension, 

Mr. Peterson: Youre lucky he doesn’t 
understand or you wouldn’t be in power. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think you're right 
out of the tree to suggest that in some way 
$100 million here or there is going to affect 
the perception of the average voter in this 
province. What is does affect very much is 
the financial community and the people who 
lend us money, the people who may invest 
in this province. There is no way we play 
politics with that sort of thing, and I resent 
any implication that we do. I resented it last 
spring and I resent it now. 

The fallacy and the stupidity of your 
argument is that if you think it would look 
better to go to the people with a 10.77 net 
cash requirement as opposed to 11.77—that 
is just sheer and utter nonsense, That may 
be your idea of playing politics. It’s not my 
idea of how you play successful politics— 

Mr. Cassidy: If I understand correctly, 
youre saying, “What’s $100 million?” Is 
that right? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —and it’s sure that 
I'm not going to put my signature on some- 
thing which is perverted in the way you are 
suggesting. I leave that thought with you. 

Mr. Cassidy: You know you did that, Mr. 
Treasurer. Too often that kind of thing 
comes out of the government, I understand 
what you say. I know the kind of person 
you are, and yet one looks at the kind of 
games that get played— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s not a question 
of the kind of person I am. What you and 
Mr. Peterson have both done this afternoon 
is suggest that my staff play around with 
figures for political purposes. We don’t do 
that. We're not going to do that. If we lose 
an election over it—fine and dandy. 
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Mr, Cassidy: When you want to, you play 
around with words in order to give impres- 
sions that are not accurate. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The responsibility 
that I have towards my staff is not going to 
allow me to let you get away with those 
weasel mouth words any longer. 

Mr. Cassidy: I’m talking about you, Mr. 
Treasurer, not about your staff, 

Mr. Peterson: It’s not your staff, it’s you— 
just so that we’re clear. 

Mr, Cassidy: That’s right. 

Mr. Allan: Can I suggest that the staff 
does put propositions to the Treasurer and 
has discussions with him, but on the revenue 
forecast he takes the numbers that are put 
in front of him, That’s our best guess. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You know the Evel 
Knievel programs that were used in the elec- 
tionsP Were you responsible for those? 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: If you want to play 
politics—there is a good one. When you get 
up to $8 billion or $11 billion, the people 
understand that—that’s playing politics. And 
Pll play politics like that again. 

Mr. Cassidy: You sure do. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: But I’m not going to 
sit here and hear my staff attacked by the 
kind of statements that you’ve made this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Those figures didn’t have 
very much credibility. What I want to know 
is— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They had enough. 
They were understood. 

Mr. Makarchuk: —who provided you with 
those figures? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They were under- 
stood. 

Mr. Warner: Twisting the story. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Who provided you with 
those figures? Was it your staff who provided 
them? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, you didn’t 
have them, that’s for sure, because you were 
going around making promises. You had 
no more idea what things were costing than 
fly to the moon; and you were caught out. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s balderdash and you 
know it. 


Mr. Nixon: If anything did damage to the 
integrity of your staff, it was because they 
did the costing under your direction. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We costed yours on 
one occasion, too, and they’re worse. 


Mr. Nixon: It’s completely irresponsible. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s before the 
right wing took over your party. 


Mr. Nixon: You went out and won the 
election and spent about three times as much | 
as our program would have cost. | 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: I must inform the 
committee that we have 11 minutes left. Mr. | 
Cassidy has the floor and I’d appreciate no— 
more interruptions; the dialogue is between | 


him and the Treasurer. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to adopt a more. 
measured tone for a minute. I was interested | 
in the comments of the Treasurer in which | 
he referred to the fact that the capital invest- 
ment of the province had, in fact, equalled 
or exceeded the cash requirements of the 
province, over a number of years, with, I 
believe you said, one exception. 


I would like to refer to that because of | 
the implication that that casts on this whole | 


question of the Treasurer’s absolutely cate- 
gorical determination to achieve a balanced 
budget, in his terms as he defines it, for 
1981. If I understand correctly what the 
Treasurer is saying, he is saying that during 
the late 1960s and during the 1970s in 
particular it was correct for Ontario to run 
very substantial deficits because that deficit 
was being used for capital investment in 
schools, hospitals, road and other forms of 
infrastructure which were being put into 
place by the province of Ontario. 

He is now saying that is no longer correct, 


and that, in fact, Ontario has, within three 


years, to go on to a policy of strict pay-as-_ 
you-go in which no part of those capital 
investments in infrastructure will be met out 
of borrowing at all, but it must all be paid 
for out of current revenues. 7 

It seems to me that the Treasurer on the 
one hand says to Mr. Peterson that if those. 
hospitals and schools had been paid for out 
of current revenues three or four years ago, 
interest rates would have gone up, we would 
have been in a difficult position, taxes would 
have had to rise, and therefore we couldn’t 
do it then, but he is saying that for the 
future those things are going to have to be 
met out of current revenues. Is that what 
you are saying, Mr. Treasurer? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think that is put-_ 
ting the extreme of both positions, but more _ 


or less yes. I don’t think it is as black and 
white as that. 

Mr. Cassidy: Do you believe then that in 
the future some of the infrastructure which 
the province will be responsible for—which 
I presume it will still be responsible for, 
unless you are going to privatize the highway 
system—should still be covered by borrowing? 
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Do you categorically rule out the use of 
_ borrowing to finance 
which will benefit people over decades and 
' generations? 


some infrastructure 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If we are going to 


_ balance the budget in three years’ time then 
_ obviously I am ruling that out. I think some 
_ of the things on that infrastructure list might 
_ well stay on the non-budgetary side, and I am 
_ thinking of some of the genuine lending activ- 


ities. I don’t know what will happen in the 


whole mortgage area. It has been wound 
| down substantially. It might be necessary to 
_ wind it up again. 


In budget paper C we showed a budgetary 


_ balance, and we showed cash requirements of 
0.1, $100 million, just to put a figure in. Some 


of those capital assets might well be paid for 


if we didn’t do anything about the educa- 


tional or university capital aid corporations; 


| they would be part of that $100 million, more 
| or less. 


Mr. Cassidy: But essentially, apart from the 


financing of, say, university expansion— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The answer to your 


| question would be yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: Why this sudden change, and 


_ why is it being done in such an extreme—to 
| use your own words—kind of manner? What 
_ is it that is different between, say, 1981 and 
_ 1973 or 1974, that you say nothing— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think the period of 


| very rapid growth is over. To just take one 
_ area, universities have been severely con- 
_ strained in their capital aid. University capital 


aid at one time or another was up to $200 


million a year, which in today’s dollars would 
| be $400 million a year. I think we are now 
_ down to $80 million and I think that is some- 
thing that we can probably handle without 


borrowing for; education very much in the 
same way, particularly in the period of de- 
clining enrolments. 

As a percentage of what we are doing, cer- 
tainly our expenditure on roads—you mention 


_roads—has dropped, not without great screams 


from the Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications (Mr. Snow). Our expenditure in 
a capital way, on the other hand, on subways 
has accelerated somewhat, although really if 
one believes a lot of things, perhaps even that 
has peaked. I don’t think we are going to see 
another Spadina subway for a few years any- 
where in the province. So I would think that, 
with a period of very rapid growth over, there 
is room for us to balance our budget and to 
pay for some of these things that we have 
been borrowing for out of revenue. 

The other side of that equation is of course 
that in so doing we free up—whether it’s by 


investment by us, by turning it over to Hydro, 
by just not taking it in the first place such as 
OMERS—we free up resources for the private 
sector which we happen to subscribe to. 


Mr. Cassidy: The thing is that, for example, 
the pattern of investment of physical assets 


_ over the last few years has been that although 


priorities have changed, it has still stayed up 
fairly high. It was $1.2 billion in 1974 and 
then bumped up to $1.5 billion or there- 
abouts— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Pickering distorts that 
a little bit. 

Mr. Cassidy: That's true. The priorities may 
change but there is still liable to be a level 
of investment of physical assets which, when 
you take everything together, is going to be 
in the range of $1 billion to $1.5 billion a 
year. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We think about $1.4 
billion next year. 


Mr. Cassidy: You anticipate that for 1978- 
79, is that right? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Very roughly, as far 
as we can figure out from the estimates to 
date. 

Mr. Cassidy: That means a decline in real 
terms in relation to the rest of the budget. I 
understand that. But it seems to me—I may 
change my tune when we come to this again 
but at this point I am trying to be quite non- 
categorical or non-confrontationist about this 
—that accepted practice in budgeting in gov- 
ernments, in anywhere you care to look in 
fact, tends to say that capital investment does 
not have to be met entirely out of current 
revenues, but that there is a grey area here. 
It is not prudent to borrow every penny of 
what you put into investments and physical 
assets, on the one hand, but on the other 
hand, is the extreme position that you are 
adopting, a sensible one in most cases? 

I would suggest therefore that the ques- 
tion of a balanced budget, the way you have 
introduced it into public life, has been de- 
signed to be a kind of a blue herring. It 
clearly epitomizes your view of the world 
and society and the private sector and those 
kinds of things, but it is not an appropriate 
kind of an approach in terms of balancing 
the economy. You said in an off moment— 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: It isn’t in a Keynes- 
ian world. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m talking about a_post- 
Keynesian world, and I understand the dif- 
ficulties with Keynes, 

You said in an unguarded moment a half 
an hour or so ago that Ontario has been 
balancing its current budget with one ex- 
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ception, which was 1975 when you had an 
election to try to win. In fact, the figures 
indicate that for 1977-78 our current rev- 
enues in the province on your original fore- 
casts would have been about $500 million 
more than our current expenditures. With 
the shortfalls in revenues we have been talk- 
ing about, you will still have a surplus of 
maybe $100 million to $150 million. 

The other day I met with the Treasurer 
of South Australia—he was a good Labour 
Party man—and I asked him about this ques- 
tion of a balanced budget. He said “oh, 
we do it all the time.” I said “oh, that’s 
very impressive because the Conservatives in 
this province have had an awful time doing 
it. How do you do it?” And he said: “Very 
simple. We have an above the line budget 
and a below the line budget.” 

This is what the British do as well. They 
always have a surplus above the line on their 
operating budget, and then they usually have 
a certain amount from above the line to 
meet their capital investments below the line 
and the rest they borrow. Nobody is wor- 
ried, Everybody feels that they are being 
perfectly prudent, as they are being, and 
they have a balanced budget in perpetuity 
in that particular state. 

Tt seems to me that if you want to talk 
about a balanced budget in those terms, you 
will find no particular objections from this 
party or from anywhere else. But when you 
say that every nickel of every kind of social 
investment, every nickel of every kind of 
infrastructure investment, every nickel of 
every kind of involvement in the private 
sector, which your government has under- 
taken or may undertake, has got to come 
out of current revenues, it seems to me that’s 
a very wrong and damaging position to 
take—and a position which is also very 
tough as far as the economy of the province 
is concerned. 

I would like to resume when we come 
back. Can I ask whether the committee 
would be prepared to consider concentrating 
on local government on Monday night when 
I have to be absent, and returning to matters 


of economic policy next Tuesday evening? 
I have mentioned this to you, Mr. Chairman, 
These matters are covered under the same 
vote so there is no particular problem in 
terms of getting the votes to go forward. 
Mr. Swart is prepared to be here on Mon- 
day evening in my place. ) 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any objections 
to this request? We can proceed on local 
government on Monday night, and go back 
to economic policy when Mr, Cassidy can 
be here. Is that satisfactory to you, Mr. 
Minister? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Next Tuesday? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, on Tuesday. On Mon- 
day night, local government. 

Mr. Cassidy: Obviously if the local govern- 
ment stuff runs out, I presume we'll revert 
to economic stuff. 

Mr. McCaffrey: Mr. Peterson and Mr. 
Cassidy both, for different reasons, I guess, 
expressed some delight almost with this 
$300-and-some-million shortfall in revenue. 
I think Mr. Peterson in particular— | 

Intterjections. ; 

Mr. Chairman: If you have a question, 
Mr. McCaffrey, will you direct your ques- 
tion through the Chair to the minister, 
please? : 

Mr. McCaffrey: It’s really for clarification, 
The implication was left that the minister, 
when answering my question in the House 
yesterday, didn’t really give a complete and 
full answer. I want to point out somethings! 
What I really think Mr, Peterson is sug- 
gesting is that people in the ministry use 
their own projections, which are worked from 
a dramatically smaller base and which maybe 
over 10 years have had some resemblance 
to the federal projections, and to use those 
is a helluva lot more dangerous and _polit- 
ically improper than to use consistently the 
federal numbers. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. This committee 
stands adjourned until October 24 at 8 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 4:03 p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 8:06 p.m. 


| ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 

| TREASURY, ECONOMICS AND 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: We'll call the meeting to 
order. We're on the second vote, item 2, 
which includes local government. We’re going 
to be discussing that tonight. Just a_ re- 
minder for anyone who’s speaking from the 
floor, would they be good enough to come 
up to the mike? That’s for the advantage 
of Hansard. They have difficulty picking you 
up, if you don’t come up to the mike. We'd 
appreciate that, if you would please. 

_ On vote 1102, finance program; item 2, 
fiscal policy: 

_ Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cassidy was speaking 
and wanted to continue on but I believe he 
‘can’t be here tonight. 

_ Mr. Hodgson: Too bad. 

Mr. Epp: I want to go back on a theme 
that we've discussed on previous occasions. 
[Tm sure you're slightly familiar with it. 
That's the Edmonton commitment. 

_ Mr. Nixon: He calls it the White commit- 
ment. 

Mr. Epp: The Treasurer in 1973 said that 
to end the impending crisis at the local 
government level they were going to make 
a commitment to the municipalities of On- 
tario. This was in the presence of municipal 
representatives, federal representatives and 
other provincial representatives. I suppose the 
reasons at that time for giving the commit- 
ment were so that Ontario could give certain 
transfers to local government at the same 
rate as the increase in the revenues in 
Ontario, that municipalities would strengthen 
their borrowing capabilities and that any 
increased revenues that would be given by 
the federal government would also then 
accrue to the municipalities. 

, The municipalities at that time felt it 
was a good commitment and commended the 
government of the day for making it. It 
gave them for the first time some certainty 
with respect to the revenues they would be 
obtaining from the province. They could 
then have longer-term planning and the 
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province in a sense could have some longer- 
term planning because they would know 
what kind of revenues they were going to 
give the municipalities. 

In 1973 and 1974, the province and the 
municipalities reached the commitment base 
on what would be in the commitment and 
what wouldn’t. Then a little later on to their 
dismay the municipalities found out that in 
the commitment—what was actually made— 
whereas they thought it was a minimum, the 
province said it was a maximum. As a result, 
for the 1976-77 fiscal year the entitlement 
they thought they were going to get was 
decreased substantially. 

Be that as it may, the municipalities stil! 
thought they had some certainty in it, and 
particularly after the Treasurer made _ this 
statement to the PMLC meeting, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1976, which stated: “In spite of 
these severe financial problems, the Ontario 
government today firmly states that next 
years Edmonton commitment transfers will 
indeed be the $3,426,000,000 I mentioned 
before. In other words, should the province’s 
revenue outlook further deteriorate between 
now and the 1977 budget, the transfers for 
next year will be held at this total. By the 
same token, should revenue move the other 
way, the same holds true. In either case, ad- 
justments will be made in the following year. 
Today’s guarantee is highly worthwhile, from 
my viewpoint, for the complete and early 
certainty it provides.” 

We speak here about certainty and then, 
a year and six days later, that certainty is 
completely destroyed when a new formula 
is created. I just wonder how you can recon- 
cile that statement with what happened on 
September 16, 1977. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that within that comment there 
are two questions—first of all, if there is any 
change in the formula commitment, and, 
secondly, the point raised that we don't 
always deliver exactly what we had intended 
to deliver. The PMLC raised this on Friday 
morning with respect to the current year and 
claimed that we were undercommitting, or 
undertransferring some $99 million. I hope 
I satisfied them that $69 million, in fact, was 
delivered in the prior year, and that they 
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had been charged with it, as opposed to this 
year, which was simply our ability to trans- 
fer some cash sooner rather than later. 

With respect to the remaining $30 million, 
and we haven’t analysed it all yet and I 
haven't got their figures here as to the dif- 
ferences, but we don’t attempt to keep up 
with in-year changes; in-year changes being, 
in this current year, a lesser amount of 
money, for example, being spent in MTC on 
transit than we originally thought because of 
the slowdown on the Spadina Expressway. 

We don’t transfer that in mid-year to some 
other account. I think there’s some indication 
that there’s underspending in education, and 
there’s certain underspending in other areas 
and overspending in yet other areas, and that 
works out to a net, on a base of somewhere 
between $3 billion and $4 billion, of about 
$30 million. I’m accepting for the moment 
that their figure is correct, and I have no 
reason to think that it isn’t. 

If there is a shortfall of $30 million, it is 
simply that once the determination is made as 
to how much money will be transferred, we 
don’t go up and throw it out the seventh floor 
of the Frost Building. If more money was 
needed—and I think last winter is a case in 
point—for snow removal, for example, then 
that moves into the commitment and other 
items which are underspent move out. 

IT don’t think we’ve been that far off, al- 
though the education portion has been off by 
a considerable amount. Whether it was $380 
million or not I don’t know, but it was, as of 
September 1, our best estimate of what is 
being spent in this current fiscal year. There- 
fore, on that basis we arrive at an overage 
or underage on either the new or old com- 
mitment basis for 1978-79, a prognostication 
of revenues for 1978-79 and, on that basis, 
the basis of the commitment. 


Mr. Epp: Do you anticipate keeping to the 
present formula for 1979-80? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I simply don’t know. 


Mr. Epp: In actual fact then, what we're 
seeing is a greater reliance on the property 
tax for the municipalities, which is a very 
regressive kind of taxation. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I disagree with that. 
I’d be very interested in seeing the studies 
which say that it’s a very regressive tax. There 
are all kinds of studies which indicate that 
since tax credits it has not been a regressive 
tax, let alone a very regressive tax. 


Mr. Epp: To the best of my knowledge 
most people consider it as being a regressive 
tax. 


{8:15] 
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Mr. Swart: Can I have your indulgence to 
introduce the mayor of Niagara Falls, Mr. 
George Bukator, who used to be a member of 
the Legislature? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. Welcome, Mr. Bu-) 
kator. 





Mr. Swart: I want to say something about} 
the Edmonton commitment. I think it’s rather 
a sick subject and I suggest to the Treasurer: 
that your government hasn’t lived up to the 
Edmonton commitment, either the intent of it 
or the actual wording of the document itself) 
in a number of respects, since it was intro- 
duced back in 1973. 

As has been stated by the member for: 
Waterloo North, there was a commitment 
given, and I’m sure you don’t need it quoted: 
to you at this time, where the Ontario gov. 
ernment stated that it would transfer to local) 
government agencies each year an amount 
not less than the growth rate of revenue ol 
the province. | 

The municipalities got their first shock in 
1976 when they found out that you were 
going to recover that massive overpayment ol 
over $200 million that you had made in the 
election year because you had cut taxes al 
that time. They were, as I say, then in é 
state of shock. 

Then, in 1977, when your budget came out) 
in your budget statement and in the bool 
“Ontario Assistance to Local Governments’ 
you reconfirmed at that time the amount thai 
was going to be given to the municipalitie 
in this year. You went even further and made! 
this comment, which is on page seven of thai 
document: “At the same time, as shown it 
the table, local government will enter 1978-7 
with a cushion of about $100 million in em 
titlements.” 

That statement was made in May of this 
year. Now you have revised that Edmontot 
commitment so that you're going into nex! 
year with the municipalities owing the pro 
vincial government, so you say, something fa. 
in excess of $200 million. 

Then, of course, the third shock came t 
the municipalities. A third breach of thi 
Edmonton commitment came this fall in you) 
advance notice to provincial transfers to loca) 
government when you unilaterally change 
the formula so that, as I said, they owe yov 
$298 million instead of the $108 million tha) 
you said in May would be coming to then! 
and next year they'd have that credit. 

You changed that formula by arbitrarily in) 
cluding such things as teacher superannua) 
tions, payments in lieu of taxes, farm ta) 
rebates, Ontario home renewal and roa 
priorities budgets, always considering all 0) 


| 


| 







































them as part of the formula in payments to 
the municipalities. 

_ Of course, what made the municipalities 
more annoyed than anything else—and rightly 
so—was that in every one of these changes 
you did it unilaterally, There was no con- 
sultation in the area of “payment not less 
than,” there was no consultation in changing 


treatment of the municipalities. 

| What I consider equally bad, or worse, is 
the false impression which you gave to the 
municipalities in what you were doing this 
year. In your statement to them of September 
16, and in numerous speeches since, you 
have made the comment that total transfers 
to local governments in Ontario will not be 
‘cut back but will increase by 8.3 per cent, or 
$310 million, next year. 

_ You know very well that, in fact, the mu- 
nicipalities and their agencies, exactly the 
same ones which have been promised a $421 
million increase, are, in fact, only going to get 
$177 million increase, and I can trace that 
through your statement if you want. That is 
not an 8.3 per cent increase, it is only a 5.3 
per cent increase. 

Surprisingly enough, you used the exact 
same wording on page 13 of your statement, 
where you say: “Nevertheless, total transfers 
ito local governments in Ontario will not be 
cut back but will increase by 8.3 per cent.” 
In another speech you made you used exactly 
the same words as you used in the Edmon- 
ton commitment, or your predecessor did 
back in 1974, when the then Treasurer said 
jin the budget: “The province will increase 
its transfers to local governments and agen- 
cies at the rate of growth of total provincial 
revenues,” 

Local governments and ‘agencies—you have 
used those exact same words in your speeches 
since that time and yet they mean an en- 
tirely different thing. It’s not $310 million 
more they are going to get, 8.3 per cent; 
it is, in fact, $177 million more, 5.3 per cent. 
Just to trace the pattern over the last few 
years, in 1974 there was an increase to 
municipalities of 14.5 per cent; in 1975— 
jthat was an election year—a 24 per cent 
increase; in 1976 7.7 per cent; in 1977, 7.2 
/per cent; and in 1978, 5.3 per cent. 

I think it’s interesting just to trace the 
increase in your revenues during that same 
iperiod of time, Mr. Treasurer, because they 
were far in excess of those transfers which 
[pou made to local government in this prov- 
‘ince. 

I had the wrong document before, but 
now I am quoting from page 17 of your 
‘Statement, in which you say: “This means a 
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total assistance to local governments and 
agencies in the 1978-79 fiscal year will in- 
crease by $310 million, or 8.3 per cent.” 
That’s exactly the same wording that was 
used in the budget commitment in 1974 but, 
of course, represents a far different formula. 

In 1974, when you increased payments to 
municipalities by 14.5 per cent, your revenue 
went up by 19.5 per cent. In 1975-76, your 
revenue increased by 10.2 per cent—again, 
an election year—and you cut transfers to 
municipalities 24 per cent. 

In 1976, your revenue growth rate, accord- 
ing to your own figures, was 16.7 per cent, 
yet you transferred to municipalities 7.7 per 
cent. In 1977, it was 7.2 per cent, although 
your revenue increased by 10.7 per cent, 
and you estimate next year it will increase 
by 8.2 per cent, yet you are only going to 
transfer 5.3 per cent additional. 

I suggest that’s a very far cry from trans- 
ferring an amount equal to the increase in 
your revenues, as was the Edmonton com- 
mitment, I just simply say that I think it’s 
time we had the commitment legislated so 
the municipalities know what they are going 
to get year to year, and then if there’s a 
change in it it would have to be made by 
the Legislature, not on the whim of the 
Treasurer of this province. 

I would like to ask the Treasurer if it is 
not true, first of all, that the real increase 
this year to the same bodies that received 
the increase last year of $228 million, is only 
$177 million? Is that not correct? It is really 
only 5.3 per cent. To get the 8.3 per cent 
and the figure of $310 million you are 
using the new formula, which includes all 
other transfers, but if you were using the 
same system as you used last year, those 
same bodies are getting a $117 million in- 
erease, which is 5.3 per cent. Is that not 
correct? 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: I haven’t figured 
that out on that basis. 


Mr. Swart: But don’t you think you 
should, because this is what the school 
boards are going to get? This is what the 
municipalities are going to get, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society—all of those bodies that 
received these transfers last year. Surely it’s 
misleading to say theyre going to get 8.3 
per cent when they’re not. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I haven't said 8.3, 
of course, I said they're going to see 6.3. I 
haven’t used the 8.3 figure. It shows up as 
8.3 on my books at $310 million. It shows 
up as 6.3 on the amount that they will see. 
I think youll find that in any number of 
statements. 
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Mr. Swart: I have nothing about 6.3 in 
your speech here which was made to the 
treasurers and municipal finance officers 
on September 29. Page 13. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: In the September 
16 statement there are all kinds of refer- 
ences. That speech in which I said they 
would see 6.3 per cent was repeated 12 
times. 

Mr. Swart: But, in fact, I want to ques- 
tion even that. Could you explain where 
the 6.3 comes from? Youre now saying to 
the municipalities only, not to local govern- 
ment, 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


Mr. Swart: Are you saying that the actual 
increase to local government and its agen- 
cies— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. I’m referring 
to the $310 million less the $69 million 
prepayment. 

Mr. Swart: 
formula. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 
Mr. Swart: Oh, yes it is. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Three hundred and 
ten million dollars less the $69 million pre- 
payment. Prepayment has nothing to do with 
the new formula or the old formula. 


Mr. Swart: May I take you to your state- 
ments? On page 21 of your statement—you 
have it with you, do youP—that you made— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I don’t. I have 
the September 16 statement with me. 


Mr. Swart: Yes, that’s the one I mean, the 
September 16 statement. I’d like to take you 
to that. On page 21, at the top of the page, 
there appears this statement: “Allowing for 
the $69 million early payment in 1977 per 
capita grants’—you’ve included those in 1977 
and I don’t disagree with that—“there re- 
mains $82 million for actual growth in your 
calendar year,” which is $82 million more to 
the municipalities. If you look underneath at 
the statement there, you'll find that the gen- 
eral legislative grants to school boards are up 
by $90 million. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mr. Swart: The assistance to municipalities 
and local agencies is given as $151 million in 
that table that you have in front of you. 
That’s because of prepayment—it’s only really 
$69 million. To get the $310 million you have 
to add in teachers’ superannuation of $69 
million, which is part of your new formula. 
That wasn’t in the old formula, was it? 


That’s under the new 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, the superannu- 
ation $69 million. | 
Mr. Swart: That’s right. | 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, but it was put - 
back in the base. 

Mr. Warner: How convenient. 

Mr. Swart: You are giving $82 million to > 
municipalities. You are giving $90 million to) 
school ‘boards— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s right. 

Mr. Swart: —which is $172 million. You’re 
using the new formula for the $151 million, 
but if you'll turn back to the page of the five » 
new entries, which is page 18, you will find— - 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What you're saying : 
is that we're transferring new money, $177 | 
million? 

Mr. Swart: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t quarrel with | 
that. 

Mr. Swart: New money, $177 million, and 
at a 5.3 per cent increase if you worked it | 
out, to local governments and their agencies. 
Fine. That’s the point I wanted to make and 
I think it is a valid point. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not 8.3. 

Mr. Swart: Five point three. 

Mr. Warner: You might as well scrub it. 
I don’t understand— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, 
option, certainly. 

Mr. Warner: Then why bother having a | 
commitment if you’re not prepared to live up | 
to itP That’s the question of this whole dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Swart: Can I just close? I think you — 
would agree with me that that $177 million | 
compares to what would have been $421 
million. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No—$421 million less — 
$69 million prepayment. 

Mr. Swart: Oh, you included that $69 - 
million in your 1977 and you say so. ) 
[8:30] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, you have got to 
take it off both places. By your reckoning, 
$337 million compares with $177 million. — 
Right? 

Mr. Nixon: The good guys are not winning. 

Mr. Swart: You state on page 14 that 
“under current arrangements, total grants” 
would increase by $421 million in 1978’— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Less $69 million pre-- 
payment. 


Mr. Swart: There is no mention of $69 0 


that’s an | 
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| million prepayment in that, and in my figur- 
ing it is not. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, it should be. If 
‘you deduct it in one place, you have to 
_ deduct it in the other. 

Mr. Makarchuk: For a big guy, he’s pretty 
slippery. 
- Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not for $69 million. 


Mr. Swart: What’s $69 million? 

I would just like to ask the Treasurer one 
_Jast question. Would you be prepared to give 
_a legislative commitment to local govern- 
_ ments? 


_ ‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


| Mr. Swart: In other words, you feel that 
nothing better can be done than this dramatic 
_change from year to year? 


| Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not about to 
_take away from the prerogatives of the Legis- 
lature or the government their ability to make 
changes from time to time. 

| Mr. Swart: I am not asking you take it 
away from the Legislature. I think that if you 
have a legislative commitment, you give some 
‘firmness—which you would have to admit we 


don’t have at the present time. 


| 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: The answer to the 
question is no. 


| Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, there are three 
matters that I would like to put before the 
Treasurer and ask his views about and per- 
‘haps get some information from him and his 
_ staff. 

The first one has to do with the Edmon- 
ton commitment as well, because some of 
‘the municipalities in my area have expressed 
‘their concern. They feel the new basis for 
establishing the payment has been adjusted 
with the results that we have all been 
listening to so far in this meeting, and that 
the payments to the municipalities have been 
‘unnaturally reduced. Some of us resent, as 
a matter of fact, the formula that the 
Treasurer put before the municipal liaison 
committee and others when—according to my 
reading of his speech, I thought he was 
‘joking, but the people who were there say it 
was far from a joke—he appeared to be in- 
dicating that if justice were done, the munici- 
‘palities would owe the provincial treasury 
‘money. 
| I felt it was a joke, particularly since the 
‘Treasurer, in his re-estimation of the pay- 
‘ments that should have been based on the 
commitment, had indicated that they would 
be much reduced and that he was being 
particularly generous in not reducing them 
still further to bring about the equity that 
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had been promised by Mr. White, the previ- 
ous Treasurer. 

I have been very impressed, however, 
with the defence of the formula by the 
Treasurer. I do not agree with it. I still 
think to some extent it is a joke, but I 
realize that, even though I suppose among us 
in the Legislature we have an irresistible 
force, he is, indeed, in this connection, an 
immovable mass. 

I would really like to know, however, and 
have him state, if he believes conscientiously 
that he is fulfilling the commitment as it was 
understood when it was entered into by his 
predecessor at the convention in Edmonton, 
or if, in fact, this is his way of adjusting 
what he feels now, whether or not he felt it 
at the time, was an unrealistic commitment. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The latter is true. 


Mr. Nixon: All right, that is enough for 
me, because if the Treasurer says he is really 
adjusting what was an unrealistic commit- 
ment, then this has got to be a statement of 
high policy by the chief financial officer of 
the government and we can argue that it is 
not fair and that the payments are unnatur- 
ally reduced. But if it is policy to adjust it 
to what the present incumbent thinks is fair 
and judicious, then there is nothing much we 
can do but oppose it in that connection. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That, by the way, is 
spelled out in the September 16 statement, 
without referring specifically to the phrase. 
We refer to the old commitment, $421 million 
—which should be less $69 million—and that 
in terms of attempting to hold the line and 
restraint generally it is unrealistic to think 
we could transfer to the municipalities and 
school boards at that level and at the same 
time achieve a target growth rate of 6.9 per 
cent. I think I’ve spelled that out in the 
statement. 

Mr. Peterson: Have you substituted any 
discernible policy that mere mortals can 
understand for next year and the year after 
and the year after that? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Next year is settled. 

Mr. Swart: That’s the problem. 

Mr. Peterson: And the year after that and 
the year after that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think in terms of 
the year after that, if we have tax reform 
it will be an entirely new world. 

Mr. Peterson: What are the factors— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think when we 
decide if we’re having tax reform or not— 

Mr. Peterson: But if weve decided to 
back away? 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Legislature will 
decide that. 


Mrs. Campbell: How nice. 
Mr. Dukszta: That’s a new policy, is it? 
Mr. Makarchuk: You can trust them? 


Mr. Bounsall: It seems that the new world 
is here. 

Mr. Peterson: I apologize for interrupting 
but I think for the sake of clarity and for the 
sake of some kind of long-range planning 
which has turned out in retrospect to be im- 
possible under your government, what are 
you. telling the municipalities beyond next 
year? ZeroP And are you still prepared to 
tell them zero? 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: Just referring back 
to my answer to the question from the hon. 
member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk, page 
seven: “Under the current arrangement, total 
grants would increase by $421 million or at 
almost twice our target growth rate for total 
spending. I have to tell you, however, that 
the province cannot afford an enrichment of 
that magnitude, nor can it be justified in 
terms of all the competing demands we face 
for the taxpayer's dollar.”’ I think I’ve spelled 
that out. 


Mr. Peterson: What about the year after 
next? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I have no idea at this 
moment in time. When grants in lieu of taxes, 
for example, are probably going to go from 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of $50 mil- 
lion, if we have full tax reform, to somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of $500 million or $600 
million gross, less net for savings in education 
grants and other grants, I have no idea what 
the form of the commitment will be. 


Mr. Peterson: Just to assist them in their 
planning, do you have any thoughts about 
when your new tax reform will be imple- 
mented? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. I’ve said pub- 
licly that it is before cabinet, and that our 
timetable remains the same—which is assess- 
ment in 1978 and taxation in 1979. 


Mr. Peterson: When do you expect legisla- 
tion would be forthcoming? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I had hoped to an- 
nounce certain steps on September 16, but I 
was obviously overly optimistic in terms of 
settling the September 16 announcement in 
terms of our budget outline for next year on 
the expenditure side, including Edmonton. 
That shouldn’t be lost sight of—that we really 
settled the parameters of all our spending for 
1978-79 prior to the announcement on Sep- 
tember 16. It was not possible to come to 
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grips with tax reform and we are still very 
much seized of that topic. How soon we'll get 
back to it and how soon J will be able to put 
in front of cabinet and others all the data so 
the decisions can be made properly, I simply 
don’t know at this moment. 


Mr. Peterson: We have no idea at this | 
point how this will impact on the specific | 
municipality or community? Is that rightP We » 
don’t know what— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We have on some of 
them. We don’t know on all of them. 


Mr. Peterson: You haven’t made that pub- 
lic—what that data based upon which you— 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: They have received | 
most of the market value assessment total | 
figures and therefore would have some indi- - 
cation of the shifts that may take place be- - 
tween classes of property. They also would | 
have some idea, as evidenced by the concern | 
of Windsor and Sarnia for example, of how — 
well or otherwise they have been done by 
under the present assessment arrangements. 
But the formula to adjust to that has not yet 
been finally determined by cabinet and hence 
I can’t put it in front of you here tonight. 


Mr. Chairman: The member for Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk had the floor. | 


Mr. Nixon: Right, I just wanted to pursue 
this very briefly. 

In establishing in my own mind and in the. 
minds of the people with municipal respon- | 
sibilities in my area, talking about the Ed- . 
monton commitment is henceforward, and ~ 
really now, an anachronism. While the Treas- 
urer might very well like to fulfil the con- 
cept of increasing municipal assistance from 
the provincial treasury at the rate as our’ 
revenue is growing, he has essentially said 
that he is not doing that now. He would hope : 
that he could but he doesn’t really intend to. 
use that as a basis for the calculation, so- 
were back to the status quo ante when he 
was formerly Treasurer—where the treasury” 
does the best it can in conjunction with the 
policy established by the government for fos- 
tering municipal projects and assisting im’ 
municipal finance. In fact, the Edmonton: 
commitment is now a dead let ere 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I wouldn’t say 
that. 


Mr. Nixon: Okay. The second thing I wall 
to deal with—I mean, we're getting it both 
ways and I can’t cope with that—I don’t 
know. I guess he'll say what he likes about it. 

Mr. Peterson: Would it be fair to say, M :' 
Treasurer, that the philosophy of your minis-. 
try and probably of the government, is com- 





lies aan a 





mitment if necessary, but not necessarily 
commitment? 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: No, I wouldn’t say 
_that. What I would say is that commensurate 
with our responsibilities for all the tax- 
‘payers, not just a particular group of tax- 
_payers—in this case property owners—we’ve 
‘taken the first step to broaden the base 
‘somewhat more realistically of what should 
‘or should not be included in that commit- 
ment. 

| I don't think we will achieve this over- 
night, or we may go very much the other 
‘way in the initial phases, but it would be 
‘my broader aim, no more nor no less, to see 
‘transfers to the municipalities and school 
‘boards increase at the same general rate as 
‘the provincial revenues. But whether that’s 
\how the commitment, if there is to be a com- 
‘mitment, is ultimately redefined, I can’t say 
‘at the moment. 

| Mr. Nixon: If there is to be a commit- 
ment? 


| Hon. Mr. McKeough: If there is. 


_ Mr. Nixon: You mean a new commitment? 
I mean, there is one now. You just said there 
still is. 

| Hon. Mr. McKeough: If there is to be a 
mew commitment. 


Mr. Nixon: Right. The second point I 
want to raise is a somewhat different one but 
has to do with municipal affairs, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you'll permit it. There is at least one 
situation in my constituency, which the 
Treasurer is familiar with— 





| Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m sorry to inter- 
rupt. The fact is by the end of 1977-78, we 
will have delivered, practically bang on, the 
cumulative amount under the commitment. 
On September 16, we said that the commit- 
ment level was $11,650 million and as of 
 aeuiee 1 we had estimated that we 
would transfer $11,632 million, which was a 
difference of $18 million. As it turns out 
subsequent to September 1 and September 
16, those figures probably go the other way. 
The commitment level drops and the transfer 
level, presumably, has not changed, to my 
knowledge, since September 1 or September 
16—it may have changed marginally. But I 
ad suspect that after a four-year period 
since the commitment started we probably 
will have delivered, on a total of $11.5 bil- 
lion, roughly, by the end of 1977-78. If we 
publish this table of the original commit- 
ment, we will probably be overpaid. My 
guess would be $22 million as it now stands. 


Mr. Nixon: And that includes the tax re- 
bates to farmers? 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, that’s under the 
existing commitment. 
Mr. Nixon: TI see. 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: Under the old com- 
mitment we will probably be, by the end of 
this year, virtually in balance—minus 18, we 
said on September 1. Obviously with a 
downward revision in our revenues we will 
be probably $20-odd million ahead. 

[8:45] 

Mr. Nixon: If you will permit me again— 
and I really do not want to return to this 
but you did, for me—what you are really 
saying is that you are fulfilling the White 
commitment—almost. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The White commit- 
ment will be fulfilled—well, I think I said 
that in the statement too, that at the end 
of this year we will be in virtual balance. I 
think I showed us at minus $18 million, 
but our figures now and they obviously 
change every time our revenue forecast 
changes—show that it is probably plus $20 
million over the four-year period. 


Mr. 
the— 


Mr, Chairman: Order. May we have just 
a little order here? We have a list and I 
don’t mind the members hopping in with 
the odd question, but it does present prob- 
lems if it happens too often. If I can have 
your agreement on that, we can maintain a 
list and keep some semblance of order. If on 
occasion members do have a question, I 
don’t mind them interjecting but I think it 
can become rather disorderly if it happens 
too often. Mr. Nixon, are you finished? 


Epp: How does that reconcile with 


Mr. Nixon: No. Some of the municipal 
officials in my constituency whom I was re- 
ferring to were quite concerned when the 
Treasurer informed the Municipal Board by 
letter of the stance of the government, as 
expressed by himself as chief planner, in the 
situation involving the Simcoe county-Barrie 
annexations. Remember that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, but I would 
prefer to deal with that under vote 1105-1, 
which has to do with administrative matters 
pertaining to local government, 

Mr. Nixon: Oh, I thought tonight we were 
going to deal with— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I thought 
monetary aspects of local government. 

Mr. Nixon: I see. That is it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


just 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hodgson is next, but 
Mr. Swart has one question with respect to 
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the Edmonton commitment. Would you per- 
mit him to go ahead of you? 

Mr. Hodgson: Sure. 

Mr. Swart: I want to pursue further, if I 
may, the question of the $421 million which 
would have been paid and the $69 million. 
If you will tum to page 15 of your state- 
ment, you will see there the actual! trans- 
fers, as you are well aware. I would like to 
ask you where that $69 million is included 
and, in doing so, suggest to you that it 
can’t be included in the 1976-77 payments 
of $3,103 million because that represents the 
actual increase that was given. Since it is 
included in the 1977 figures, you would not 
transfer it to the 1978 figures; in fact, if it 
was included in 1977-78, then there was 
$421 million owing. If that is not right, I 
would like to have it pointed out. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: This is the unre- 
vised Edmonton commitment? 


Mr. Swart: The unrevised Edmonton 
commitment, page 15. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Right. The $69 mil- 
lion is in the $3,103 million. If you want to 
take it out of the $3,103 million and put it 
in the $3,327 million—which is the way the 
municipalities see it— in calendar 1977, as 
opposed to fiscal 1976-77, then you are 
within $30 million of the estimated 1977-78 
figure. 

Mr. Swart: I dispute that it is in the 
$3,103 million. If it is in there, that means 
there was and you can correct me if I am 
wrong a $223-million increase from 1975 
to 1976. In fact, that was that increase 
which was given to municipalities in that 
period of time. Apart from the $69 million, 
that was what was given them according to 
your previous records. Or is it just that the 
$3,327 million does, in fact, include that 
$69 million? It cannot possibly be in that 
$3,103 million. 

Mr. Chairman: Would you identify your- 
self, please? 

‘Mr. Ploeger: My name is Henk Ploeger. 
In the 1976-77 column the $69 million we 
are talking about here was paid at the tail 
end of the 1976-77 fiscal year and might 
have fallen into 1977-78, 

Mr. Swart: I know when it was paid. 


Mr. Ploeger: To the local governments, it 
made no difference; they received it in their 
1977 fiscal year. If you take it out of $3,103 
million, the overpayment of $102 million 
shown there would drop to an overpayment 
of only $33 million and the $3,327 million 
in the subsequent year would go up by $69 
million to $3,396 million, making the 
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underdelivery in that year, instead of $120 
million, only $51 million. The net balance 
between the two fiscal years would. still 
remain minus 

Mr. Swart: But you're missing my point. 
Are you saying, in effect, that some of that 
$69 million of the 1977-78 is included in 
the $3,103 million— 

Mr. Ploeger: All of it. 


Mr. Swart: —which means, in fact, that | 


fiscal transfers under the Edmonton commit- 
ment in that year amounted to—well, $69 
million from $223 million— 


$18 million. Nothing changes, | 


| 


i 


| 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Excuse me, are we. 
talking about two separate $69 millions? | 


Were talking about the prepayment. 


Mr. Swart: I'm talking about the prepay- - 


ment 
Hon, Mr. McKeough: Okay. 


Mr. Swart: But if you include it in the 
$3,103 million, that means there was only 


$154 million in Edmonton commitment in- | 
crease given in that year—and that is not | 


according to your other statistics. 


Mr. Ploeger: That sounds close, yes. Don’t 
forget, sir, that in 1975-76 there was 4) 
gigantic overdelivery of $212 million, leav- 


ing a net overdelivery of $113 million; so 


1976-77 was that magic year when trans- 
fers, by and large, were increased arbitrar- 
ily by 5.5 per cent to recapture the over- 
payment to some degree. As it turned out, 
at the end of March the additional 
million was added in there for unconditional 
grant prepayment. . 


$69 


It doesn’t matter which fiscal year you | 


put it in, you still end up at the end of 


1977-78 with a minus $18 million, which | 


in the meantime, courtesy of a reduced 


revenue growth rate, has turned around to - 


a $20-million overpayment on that basis. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: In this book, “On- | 


tario Assistance to Local Governments,” if 
you look at page eight, you will see that 


table which shows the total financial trans- | 
fers in 1977-78 of $3,419 million, whereas | 


in the budget the figure is $3,350 million, 
which is the difference of $69 million. They 
would see $3,419 million in their calendar 
1977, whereas in my budget I accounted for 
$3,350 million. 


Mr. Swart: I recognize that, I still dis- 
pute these figures. However, that’s some- 
thing we can go into further at another 
time. In any event, we've arrived at the, I 
think, unanimous decision that it is $177 
million this year over and above last year, 
or 5.3 per cent. 2 


“ 


| 
| 


| 


Can I ask one more question, Mr. Chair- 
-man, because it was raised by the member 
for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk, who has now left? 
_At one of the meetings of the PMLC, when 
_he was asked the straight question whether 
he would again change the formula without 
| consultations with the PMLC, I understood 
the Treasurer to say he would not; that 
although he unilaterally changed it this 
'time, there would be no further change 
| without consultations. I just want to get 
that on record here. Is that correct? 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s correct. 

__ Mr. Hodgson: After a question was asked 
by the member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk, I 
‘think I’m in the right place to ask this ques- 
tion, in the right vote. As the minister has all 
Ihis financial people here and he would like 
ito get the financial part of it done, my 
| question is on local government, namely, 
representation on regional government. If I 
eed be afforded the privilege to ask a ques- 
ition later on I think maybe we should stay 
‘on the finances. 


Mr. Chairman: That would be vote 1105 
more properly. Is there anyone else under 
this local government vote, which has to do 
with the Edmonton commitment? 


Mr. Warner: Thank you. I was waiting 
‘patiently. I just had one more question before 
we put this whole business to rest. As we are 
all aware of now and as you yourself men- 
tioned, you felt that it was an unrealistic 
commitment in the first place. We have 
moved from the Edmonton commitment to 
the Chatham commitment, I suppose. Where 
do we go from here? In earlier questions you 
indicated you couldn’t plan more than a year 
‘im advance. That seems to be contrary to 
what some planning people would say. Mr. 
Robarts in his commission report on Metro 
Toronto suggests three years for a planning 
period with respect to finances, particularly 
grants that should be coming to Metro To- 
ronto from this government. 

Do we just leave the municipalities in 
limbo, if you dismember the previous com- 
mitment that was arrived at in Edmonton? 
Are you suggesting that we just leave it in 
limbo or would you be looking for some kind 
x9 forum here in Ontario to meet with the 
municipalities and actually conjure up a new 
‘ype of agreement where we can operate ad 
foc? What kind of a message is there for the 
municipalities? Secondly, could you give us 
some good solid reasons as to why we 
shouldn’t be planning for more than a year 
at a time? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The first thing that 
qas to be said is that I agree completely with 





| 
| 
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the business of planning ahead. Although I 
have been maligned about the Edmonton 
commitment—and so be it—the fact is that I 
have introduced, or there has been introduced 
under my regime, for lack of a better word— 


‘Mr. Laughren: Regime? That’s appropriate. 
Mr. Warner: It may haunt you one day. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —the most significant 
parts of the Edmonton commitment, or of 
the process of the Edmonton commitment, 
that is, for two years running—really three— 
we have moved the process forward. The 
municipalities sometimes tend to forget this 
and I’m not sure they’re entirely happy with 
it. Basically, in September we have starred 
out the amount of money which by a variety 
of grant regulations, legislation and policy 
will ‘be available to local government and 
school boards. That process used to go on, I 
guess, for as long as April. We have moved 
that whole process forward. Last year it was 
September 10; this year it was September 16. 
That is a part of the whole process which I 
would hope to keep and, if possible, improve 
on. 

In terms of making a projection of more 
than 15 months or moving it ahead six months 
—and perhaps that’s a fairer comparison—at 
this point I simply don’t know. The world is 
about to turn upside down in many respects 
with tax reform and property tax re-assess- 
ment. I’m just giving one example. Until we 
know whether we’re going to be paying the 
existing $50 million in current tax rebates, 
for 90 per cent of that total amount, which 
is somewhere around $150 million or $160 
million, I don’t know how much flexibility, or 
at least I don’t know how much money is 
going to be available for other transfers. Until 
that is settled, I really can’t answer the ques- 
tion that you pose. 

[9:00] 

I think we are in a hiatus period until we 
get some very basic questions settled; I don’t 
think it will all happen over night. But even 
once they have been decided, even if it takes 
a three year or five year phasing in program 
—and I am guessing at this—it may be pos- 
sible with some certainty, if the municipalities 
want it, to lay out some forward plans. 

Mr. Warner: My question about refashion- 
ing a new kind of agreement—do you have 
any plans as to how you are going to ap- 
proach that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not until we settle 
the other part, the basic part. One step at a 
time, Dave; I just have not got that far in 
my thinking. 

Mr. Warner: So for the following year, you 
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are looking forward to taking the kind of 
agreement that you have now with whatever 
you have thrown into it and using that as the 
basis on which to operate. You don’t envisage 
that between now and a year from now we 
are going to see a different kind of planning 
process for the municipalities? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would like to be 
able to answer that question, except that I 
certainly do not know what is going to happen 
in 1978 for local taxation in 1979. 

Let me give you just the one example 
which I have been using, in terms of prop- 
erty tax assessment and, therefore, the tax 
reform which will go with it. We are basically 
looking at a property tax system which in 
1976 brought in about $3 billion. During that 
year, depending on whether you use the old 
commitment or the new commitment—but that 
does not matter—we transferred to them $3.5 
billion which is a total of $6.5 billion. The 
whole new system is being devised on the 
basis of $3 billion and $3.5 billion. I do not 
think that is realistic but that is the only way 
we can devise it at this moment. 

Take one single element of that—golf 
courses, because that stirred up a lot of prob- 
lems. There are golf courses, for example, 
which are presently paying taxes in the neigh- 
bourhood of $40,000—rightly or wrongly— 
and without the benefit of the assessment re- 
view court and, probably, appeals right on 
through. There is one which would go to 
$400,000-odd. I think that in terms of com- 
mon objectives—and I am not a golfer—that is 
probably undesirable; it is politically out of 
the ball park and, therefore, you go back and 
start redesigning just what you are doing on 
golf courses. I think—and this is a guess— 
total golf course taxation in the province is 
probably somewhere around $5 million. Un- 
der market value it might go to $10 million. 
Some of it should happen. 

There is a golf course—not in my riding 
but in the riding of the member for Kent- 
Elgin (Mr. McGuigan)—a very adequate 
course, I would say, with a reasonable club- 
house facility and so on which is paying, I 
think, $798 in taxes. 


Mr. Cunningham: It is too much. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Some would. say 
that they should be paying something more 
than that. That would be about the taxes 
on a single-family home—a little bit more 
than a single-family home in Waterdown and 
probably less than a single-family home in 
Blenheim where that particular golf course 
1S. 

Somewhere between saying that the guy 
who is paying $798 or whatever the figure is, 


should be paying more and that it is un-_ 
realistic for somebody to go from $40,000 to 
$400,000, we try to design a new policy 
which, when we have it designed, will be 
put in front of the municipalities and the 
golf course people, the Legislature; and it 
will obviously evoke a lot of debate. But if 
we cannot hit them for $10 million versus 
$5 million now, we are probably looking at 
something—and I don’t know what we are 
looking at at the moment—but something 
that will bring in $6 million or $7 million, 

That is fine, except that the three we lose 
out of the total property taxes of $3 billion 
has to be reassigned someplace else. Now, 
$3 million, even on single-family houses 
across the whole province obviously is not 
going to make that much difference. But that 
is the reason, it is not a cabinet delay. That 
is the sort of change we have been making 
almost daily; and every time we make them 
we really have to take the whole bloody 
province and run it through the computer 
again. 

Mr. Peterson: It is $10,000 every time you 
crank that machine up. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, this will be a 
little cheaper, but until we get the answers 
to those questions, I can’t say what form 
our commitment’s going to take. That’s my 
problem. 

Mr. Warner: I raised it simply because 
after last year’s experience and the announce- 
ment made earlier this year, in September, 
municipalities are very anxious to see what — 
is going to happen from here on. y 

Many of them view what has happened — 
as being the abandonment of what they 
thought was a firm commitment. I am not | 
aware of what reasons led you to say that 
it was an unrealistic commitment in the first | 
place. I think that might be interesting to 
hear. But for whatever reasons, you have 
altered the commitment and they are anxious — 
about it. ¥ 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It is unrealistic that 
roughly 30 per cent of our expenditures con- 
tinue to grow. Let me put it this way: I have 
to raise my taxes and 30 per cent of what- 
ever I raise them by, right off the top, goes” 
into the municipalities and school boards. I 
don’t begrudge that, particularly, but at 4 | 
time when we are trying to slow down our 
rate of spending, that becomes more and > 
more difficult, Can we live with increasing | 
our transfers at the same rate that our) 
revenues are growing or, on the other hand, 
I would have to say to you that when you) 
look at our revenue growth, I am not sure’ 
that the municipalities and school boards are’ 
going to be satisfied with that. . 
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I have said this to the municipalities and 
they have got some of the rhetoric out of 
their system. But it is very difficult. I am 
not shucking any of the responsibility—but 
these are not decisions taken by me alone, 
far from it. I put a municipal point of view 
to. cabinet, but cabinet ultimately makes the 
decision as to whether the municipalities are 
going to have a growth rate of 6.3 or 5.3 or 
10.3 or 12.3 per cent. And that competes 
with a lot of other things like urban transit 
and general welfare assistance, and a host of 
other things. The fact is that no matter how 
the figures are twisted, own-account spend- 
ing by the province this year is going up 
very, very little. 

Philosophically, there may be disagree- 
ments with a 6.9 per cent spending target 
increase. But that having been adopted as 
government policy, it’s very hard—and I 
think I said this in one speech—to say to the 
municipalities that you are going to get eight 
or nine and Keith Norton is going to get 
four. I think that’s what is unrealistic. 

Mr. Warner: Okay, fair enough. I just 
had a question for the chairman. The busi- 
ness of tax reform, does this come under 
this vote? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Property tax reform? 
Yes. 

Mr. Chairman: This vote includes the Ed- 
monton commitment, assistance to local 
government, property assessment, and tax 


_ reform, and grants reform. So it would come 
| under this vote. 


Mr. Warner: I will yield to other mem- 


bers, if my name can go on the bottom of 


the list again. I’d like to raise something on 
the tax reform. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. 


Mr. McCaffrey: I am the first to recognize, 
I think, that the world has changed sub- 
stantially since 1973 when commitments of 
one kind or another were made. Although I 
have had no municipal experience at all, I 
am sensitive to the problems municipalities 
must be facing in the light of these changes. 
But property owners, too—those who are 


with all of these changes which seem to be 
leading inexorably to more pressure being put 
on property taxes. Is that not a fair conclu- 
sion, in light of the changes we have just 


i been talking about? 
' Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. Property taxes 


as a percentage of disposable income have 
fallen, and fallen quite dramatically. I haven’t 
got any of those figures right here in front 
of me, but 10 years ago property taxes in 
this province, as a percentage of disposable 


household income, were better than three 
per cent, and they are now down somewhere 
around two per cent. 


Mr. 
credits? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That doesn’t include 
tax credits. You could make a good argu- 
ment that it should. That’s an argument I 
lost with the staff. 


Mr. Ashe: They are about half now, aren't 
they, net? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, it’s pretty hard 
to tell somebody whose taxes today are 
$1,000 and 10 years ago were $500, that he’s 
better off. He never goes back and looks at 
what he was making 10 years ago, but as a 
percentage of disposable income or house- 
hold income the figures show that property 
taxes actually have fallen. 

The other point to bear in mind is, of 
course, and with the greatest of respect to 
Mr. Epp, the regressivity—I’m not saying it 
can’t be improved on, but the tax credit sys- 
tem means that my taxes have, in fact, gone 
from $500 to $1,000 and I can afford to pay 
it. There are lots of people whose taxes have 
gone from $200 to $500 and they’ve getting 
three-quarters of that by way of property tax 
credit with our money, with money which 
the Legislature approves. 

I’m not in politics to take credit for some- 
thing, although we have this battle— 


Mr. Peterson: Go ahead if you can find 
anything. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —continually. It’s 
pretty hard to prove to all kinds of people 
that their property taxes are being substan- 
tially reduced by way of property tax credit, 
which despite the fact it’s a blue form on the 
federal income tax they get the cheque 
back from Canada for the refund, even if it’s 
the full amount. 

I must say that I go to bed a little bit 
easier at night and don’t worry quite as much 
about property taxes as I would have five 
years ago, because we have property tax 
credits. We can get into that discussion, but 
they are in need of change. 

The apartment renter is getting more in 
property tax credit than he should be versus 
the single-family home owner, because prop- 
erty taxes are not as high a proportion as they 
were originally estimated, and they’re in need 
of revision. We’ve been holding off on that 
and may well hold off for another year until 
we see the dimensions of tax reform. 

Those precise figures are, in Waterloo, for 
example, the property tax as a percentage of 
household income was 3.2 per cent in 1971 


Laughren: Does that include tax 
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and had fallen to 2.6 per cent in 1976. That’s 
gross, before property tax credits. 

Mr. Peterson: While you are on that sub- 
ject, perhaps you could just discuss your cam- 
paign commitment to bring increased relief to 
senior citizens in that area. What's the status 
of that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think the mechan- 
ism for that will be—and that’s not entirely 
settled— 

Mrs. Campbell: Seventy-five million dol- 
lars? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —will be through the 
tax credits, and I’m anxious to see the dimen- 
sions of tax reform before we start reforming 
the tax credits. 

Mr. Peterson: That wasn’t an immediate 
commitment in the campaign? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, no. 

Mr. Laughren: In the fullness of time. 

Mr. Cunningham: You didn’t say that 
during the campaign? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, we said we 
would do that over a period of time— 


Mr. Peterson: In the fullness of time. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It would be my hope 
that we would do it in the next two or three 
years through the tax credit mechanism. 

Mr. Peterson: As I recall, it was kind of 
fuzzy at the time and I didn’t really under- 
stand it—it could be my ignorance—but do 
you have any more specific ideas on how 
that’s going to be accomplished? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You could boost the 
tax credit for those over 65. 


Mr. Peterson: Is that your plan? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s the present 
plan, unless somebody comes up with some 
better way of doing it. Obviously one would 
like to have a greater identification with it. 


Mr. Peterson: Just so I’m clear, nothing 
‘will be done until there is property tax reform 
to market value assessment? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not necessarily. 
‘That’s a decision which is not yet taken. 
You're asking me what I propose to do in 
next year’s spring budget, and that’s some- 
thing I don’t know. 


Mr. Peterson: We're asking that and we're 
also asking about two and three years out. 
We're trying to get some kind of handle, and 
you're very craftily eluding it. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The answer to your 
question is that I do not have a firm time- 
table on when we propose to implement that 
part of the charter. 


Mr. Cunningham: When are we going to 
discuss regional governments? 

Mr. Chairman: The fifth vote. 

Mr. Cunningham: Fifth vote? Thank you. 

Mr. Swart: Are we still on the Edmonton 
commitment? If we’re not, I would like to be 
on. If were moved on to the assistance to 
local government— 


Mr. Chairman: No, we've moved on. We're 
all over the place. 

Mr. Peterson: Are we still on Blair? 

Mr. Swart: We're not to Blair yet. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. We started out with 
the Edmonton commitment and then we 
moved on, and the other matters— 


Mr. Peterson: Is that vote 1105(1)? 


Mr. Chairman: No, 1102(2), and 1102(2) 
includes Edmonton commitment, assistance to 
local government, property assessment and 
tax reform, and grants reform. If any of the 
members want to talk about any of those 
things, they're in order under 1102(2). 

Now we have Cunningham, Campbell, 
Makarchuk, Warner and— 

Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, might I point 
out that there was no formal moving on to the 
next one from the Edmonton commitment? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We take all those 
four together. 


Mr. Swart: You mean the next time I can 
carry right through with all the rest of it 
when I get the floor? 

Mr. Peterson: Sure. 

[9:15] 

Mr. Chairman: That goes for everyone. If 
you wish me to take it item by item, I can 
do that, but there was no delineation in the 
main estimate. The simplified guide which I 
have and I think all the members have, in- 
dicates the breakdown of item 2. 

If you want me ito deal with it item by 
item, as indicated in the simplified guide, I 
can do that, but I was taking the entire— 

Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, may I just 
point out on a point of order, though, at the 
start you did say we were going to deal with 
the Edmonton commitment. I started on the 
Edmonton commitment, dealt with it and 
then quit. I wasn’t finished with the whole 
vote, by any means. 

Mr. Chairman: I understand. 


Mr. Swart: I assumed that you were going | 
to then call the second item and I would 
have had my hand up immediately on that, 
the assistance to local government, because I 
have some comments that I want to make on > 
that. 
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_ Mr. Chairman: All right. I don’t think 
_there’s any problem wth that 


Mr. Swart: Ill defer to Mr. Epp, if he 
wants to lead off on this. 
Mr. Epp: I think Mr. Cunningham wants 
to finish up with the points that he wanted 
_ to make, then I’m prepared to start with the 
_ Blair commission report. 

Mr. Chairman: Why don’t we do it this 
way: We'll complete the members I have on 
the list and then we can deal with it item by 
item. Would you wish to do it in that way? 

Mr. Swart: What are the members on the 
list going to talk about? Are they going to 
talk about the whole gamut? If they are, I 
_think we should stick to the point by point. 
It was kind of agreed the other day, Mr. 
Chairman, and I thought we'd started off 
that way today. I think we should revert to 
that now. 

Mr. Chairman: All right. There’s no prob- 
lem. We can deal with it item by item. Let’s 
do it that way. Is there any further discus- 
sion with respect to the Edmonton commit- 
ment? 

| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Could I just point 
out that I had a little note there that there 
jis a series of transfers under vote 1105 on 
page G107, Mr. Chairman, and it would be 
helpful if there are any questions on those. 
‘Im not hung up on this, if you want to come 
back to it later. 

_ There is a series of things there: payments 
in lieu, taxes on tenant-occupied property, 
that’s OHC; payments with regard to Great 
Lakes flood damage; student involvement in 
municipal administration, that’s a summer 
program; payments under the Provincial 
|Parks Municipal Tax Assistance Act; munic- 
ipal language training, Moosonee Develop- 
‘ment Area Board; Part III of the Municipal 
‘Affairs Act, municipal organizations—MLC, 
'BMR, municipalities, and, counties and 
regions, conference on local government, and 
|SO on. 

These are just items of assistance to local 
government which, although they come 
junder vote 1105, I’ve tended to look at as an 
organization vote rather than as a money 
vote. 


| Mr. Epp: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
Treasurer, since he alluded to this page, 
whether he would elaborate on that Moo- 
sonee Development Area Board? What is its 
function? 


























Hon. Mr. McKeough: Moosonee Develop- 
ment Area Board is a unique form of munic- 
ipal organization. ‘We count it as one of the 
837 municipalities, I think. 
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In stature it was a unique form which was 
smaller than an improvement district, An 
improvement district basically should be self- 
supporting after a period of time. We gener- 
ally put some money into them at the be- 
ginning by way of organization, but I think 
the feeling was Moosonee will probably not 
for a long time, be a self-supporting munici- 
pality. That was recognized in the legisla- 
tion. The form of it is similar to an im- 
provement district in that we make the ap- 
pointments. They operate under the Munici- 
pal Act, I guess, pretty well. 

Mr. Cunningham: A special Act. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: A special Act, but 
the Municipal Act would apply mutatis mu- 
tandis as an improvement district. This year, 
we put in $285,000, which I guess would be 
half of its budget—that’s roughly what it’s 
been running—or more than half. They collect 
something less than $100,000 in property 
taxes and we put in the rest. One would like 
to be optimistic but you can’t see that chang- 
ing. 

Mr. Epp: What population are we talking 
about? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Moosonee is about 
2,000 I guess. 

Mr. Epp: So it’s regarded as close to a 
lower tier municipality? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, attached to 
nothing else. I guess it’s probably part of the 
Cochrane homes for the aged or Cochrane 
welfare board. It may have some loose aat- 
tachments but it is really very much on its 
own. 

Mr. Epp: Okay, thank you. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The only quarrel over 
the years has been that they should be 
elected and, in fact, for the last three or four 
years they have chosen their own people in a 
nomination meeting and given us a list of 
three of whom we've appointed one each 
time there was a vacancy. They elect their 
own chairman. The only significant area in 
there worth commenting on is that we would 
still be mindful that at some time Moose 
Factory, which is unorganized and which is a 
federal reserve and largely Crown property— 
but some of that property is in private hands 
now being sold off—it is hoped that they will 
become one and the same or somehow come 
together at some point. 

Mr. Chairman: Is there anything further 
with respect to the Edmonton commitment? 
We'll get that one out of the way. It there 
nothing further on the grants? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, on the grants, Mr. 
Chairman, not the Edmonton commitment. 
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Mr. Chairman: This is under the Edmon- 
ton commitment. 

Mr. Makarchuk: No, but it’s on their— 

Mr. Chairman: We're on vote 1105. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I’m sorry, when did you 
get to 1105? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I just thought it 
would be helpful, under the Edmonton 
commitment, if we handled that string of 
grants on page G107, but I’m not hung on 
this. If you want to leave it until later, fine. 
Do you have a grant to ask about? 

Mr. Makarchuk: No, I want to speak on the 
fiscal policy, vote 1102. 

Mr. Chairman: Okay, then we'll move on to 


assistance to local government. Mr. Cunning- 
ham. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, I put 
these comments forth in the hope that they 
are germane and appropriate. You can rule 
accordingly. 

‘First, I should say that at this particular 
time the estimates have usually been an occa- 
sion for the hon, Treasurer and myself to 
embark upon some discussions about the in- 
efficiencies of regional government in my 
area, which, of course, had a profound effect 
on the local municipalities. I guess on pre- 
vious occasions, recognizing that we weren’t 
in power and we weren't able to do what we 
wanted to, we'd ask for a regional review. 

I’m pleased to say that such a review is 
now in process and, while no submissions 
have been heard, the review will take place 
and, hopefully, afford not only the hon. 
Treasurer and the members of the executive 
council some understanding as it relates to 
the inequities that are currently existing in 
my region but, hopefully, some understanding 
of other regions and what might be dione to 
make government more efficient and more 
responsive. 

To that end I ask you, Mr. Chairman, for 
your guidance, to tell me whether this is ap- 
propriate at this time or not. I am of the 
view, in my own personal disposition, that 
possibly a restructuring of regional govern- 
ments to accommodate, if the Treasurer 
wouldn’t mind, local governments should the 
commissions rule to that effect. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, are we dis- 
cussing this in this vote or are we going to 
go to 1105? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Do you want to talk 
about the review and the restructuring? 

Mr. Cunningham: No, I don’t want to talk 
about the review. I want to talk about what 
we might do to local governments should the 
review rule that, in fact, local government 
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should dominate and that the power be re- 
structured to local governments and how we 
might effect greater funding. 

Mr. Chairman: With respect to the mem-— 
ber for Wentworth North, I would suggest 
that that kind of comment would more ap- 
propriately ‘be made under vote 1105, re- 
strucured local government. 

Mr, Cunningham: I see here under the 
headlines that this is assistance to local 
governments and for general discussion. I 
thought it would be appropriate at_ this 
time. 

Hon. Mr.McKeough: It’s part and parcel 
of Edmonton, but I— 

Mr. Cunningham: As that’s the way you 
have it structured. I would assume that that 
would be here. | 

‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: Under vote 1102, 
item 2, fiscal policy, the $371 million is un- 
conditional grants, our grants to local 
government and the money that we pay out 
to all municipalities. If we’re talking about 
Hamilton-Wentworth, I'd sooner keep that 
to vote 1105. | 

Mr. Chairman: Has the member for Went- 
worth-North finished? 

Mr. Cunningham: I ask that my name be 
put on the list for 1105. 

Mrs. Campbell: I really am rather con- 
fused at this point. Let me take us hack, if 
I may, for a moment briefly to the Edmon- 
ton commitment and the changes which 
have been made in the understanding at 
least—and, as I see it, in the formula under. 
the new Treasurer. | 

Mr. Chairman: With respect, is the mem- 
ber going back to the Edmonton commit 
ment? 

Mrs. Campbeli: I’m trying to put in con- 
text my question which relates in part to 
the Edmonton commitment and in part to 
assistance to local government. The Treas- 
urer has been discussing with Mr. Warner 
and others factors such as the assessment 
factor in trying to explain to us why he is 
not in a position at this point in time to 
come up with anything more specific, What 
I wanted to relate to is another factor and, 
V'll be frank with you, I don’t know by now 
what vote it comes under. | 

Mr. Chairman: Just go ahead. ; 


Mrs. Campbell: We have discussed the: 
assessment relationship but how does the: 
Treasurer see his formula for any kind of a 
commitment as it relates to the proposals’ 
of this government to transfer, I think im 
terms of this government more autonomy” 
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and in terms of the municipalities. more 
responsibility to the local municipalities for 
programs which have been rather assumed 
by the province? How does that relate to 
the kind of thinking, physically, that he is 
doing? 

I welcome the fact that the Treasurer 
said that has has moved to the September 
date rather than the April date or later when 
we got some of the impact of it. But how 
does it help, if in fact the local governments 
or the regional governments are not yet in 
a position to understand what their respon- 
sibilities are going to be financially on the 
transfer of these payments? Does that come 
under the Edmonton agreement or what? I 
don’t know. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think if it’s the 
reorganization of the Municipal Act and the 
powers of local government versus the 
powers of the province, then that’s 1105. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m sorzy, I wasn’t think- 
ing in terms of the powers. I’m thinking in 
terms of the commitment, which is another 
form of commitment, by this government to 
the municipalities that they shall have 
greater autonomy, which in their eyes 
means they shall have greater financial res- 
ponsibility. Is that in keeping with the rate 
of increase that the Treasurer is discussing 
at this point? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I suppose the two 
things are tied together. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would think somewhat. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: But I don’t know 
that I can add anything to what I’ve said 
about Edmonton, specificially in terms of 
powers, not all of which have monetary 
strings attached to them. Sometimes that’s 
forgotten. That really would be under 1105. 


Mrs. Campbell: I was thinking in terms 
of your own policies in your own govern- 
ment when, for example, you have a whole 
unit of Ontario Housing packaged and ready 
to go to Metro. That may be under Metro 
but if youre going to do it at Metro you're 
presumably going to do it across the prov- 
ince, What financial arrangements— 


[9:30] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: If we do it at all, 
it will be 1105. 

Mrs. Campbell: Okay. I give up. 


Mr. Swart: I hope what I have to say fits 
within this category and I think it will. I 
want to deal with the question of what 
the change in assistance from the provin- 
cial government has done to the local tax 


situation and the impact of that on different 
categories of wage earners of those tax- 
payers. 

I will concede immediately, as the Trea- 
surer has stated, that in the last 10 years the 
percentage of average income being paid 
in property tax has lessened. But if that is 
true, it is also true that all of that took 
place during the first seven years and there 
has been a substantial reversal since that 
time. And that reversal has taken place be- 
cause there has been this change in the level 
of assistance provided to local government. 

In the document that was tabled with 
your advance notice to local government—I 
hope that you have that with you, Mr. 
Treasurer—it is pointed out that the per- 
centage increase in the residential mill rate 
from 1974 to 1977 in total has been 43.5 
per cent. In three years that has been the 
increase in the mill rate—an average of 12.8 
per cent per year. That, of course, is far 
higher than the AIB guidelines, but, in fact, 
the amount that they are paying is sub- 
stantially higher than that—the increase has 
really been greater than the 12.8 per cent 
per year. The average residential taxpayer is 
paying substantially higher than that, Mr. 
Treasurer, and I think that is what we have 
to deal with—not the mill rate. Not only 
does the mill rate increase, but that average 
assessment per resident also increases. You 
point this out in your 1977 “Ontario Assist- 
ance to Local Governments.” You state in 
there, on page 10, when you are talking about 
resource equalization grants— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I dont want to 
interrupt the member, but he is talking about 
spending, not mill rates. 

Mr. Swart: I am talking about, on page 
three, the percentage increase in residential 
mill rates, 1974-1977. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Can I see it? Okay, 
go ahead. 

Mr. Swart: Now you have got my paper 
taken away from me. That is a nice ruse, Mr. 
Treasurer. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am sure you have 
it memorized now. 

Mr. Swart: I do have it memorized, yes. 
But that, as youll see, Mr. Treasurer, says 
there has been an average 12.8 per cent in- 
crease for the last three years in the mill rate. 
I am saying to you that that doesn’t represent 
the average increase in taxation on residen- 
tial property, because the average assessment 
increases also from— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. Not from 12 
per cent but to— 


Mr. Swart: Just let me finish, if I can. 
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The Treasurer says it doesn’t. I quote 
from his statement, “Ontario Assistance to 
Local Governments,” page 10, resource 
equalization grant. Let me quote: “The 
standard has been raised from $10,400 to 
$10,650 to reflect the increase in average 
per capita equalized assessment in the prov- 
ince.” That’s a 2.5 per cent increase, in 
average equalized assessment. That means— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That would include 
commercial and industrial assessment. As the 
member is aware— 

Mr. Swart: It says “per capita” and in fact 
the residential has gone up higher than that 
because, as you know, residential assessment 
in relation to industrial-commercial is increas- 
ing. The total assessment has gone up an 
average of 2.5 per cent according to this. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Including commer- 
cial and industrial. 

Mr. Swart: Assessment per capita. But 
residential has gone up faster than industrial- 
commercial. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Swart: Of course it has. Oh yes, it 
has. It goes up faster, as you know, because 
the increase over the last five years has been 
about one-third more in residential than. it 
has been in industrial-commercial—the level 
of increase of assessment. It was pointed out 
in some of your publications. The increase 
on residential assessment has increased in 
the last five years by almost 100 per cent. 
The actual value of the property has in- 
creased by almost 100 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not the assessment. 
The assessment has been frozen. 


Mr. Swart: No. If there are additions, if 
people upgrade their homes, that assessment 
is increased on that. Why do you say that the 
standard has been raised from $10,400 to 
$10,650 to reflect the increase— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Because that includes 
the residential and it includes the commer- 
cial and the industrial. 


Mr. Swart: Of course it does, but there are 
more people. This is a per capita increase. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: And new assessment 
as well. 

Mr. Swart: But it’s per capita. I am saying 
that the per capita assessment now is higher 
and therefore the mill rate would be lower 
than it otherwise was. If you’re going to be 
able to compute the amount that a person is 
paying in taxes, you base the mill rate on any 
increase in their per capita assessment. Oh 
yes, it does. And you have to add to that— 

Mr. Close: I think that initially you're 
taking an average residential mill rate in- 


crease. That applies to a frozen assessment 
provided the assessment on the individual 
dwelling has not gone up by more than—well, 
even if it has gone up, it’s applied to an 
individual average ‘household. 

When you’re looking at the standard, sir, 
it has been increased to allow for the in- 
creased per capita assessment for the reasons 
you're stating. There has been an increase in 
the standard for the resource equalization 
grant. That standard has increased in direct 
relation to the average per capita assessment 
in the province. That takes into account in- 
dustrial and commercial assessment. But when 
youre looking at the mill rates, they are as 
applied to residential and prime assessment. 


Mr. Swart: The mill rates—if I could have 
my paper back. That says that there has been 
an increase in mil] rates of 12.8 per cent per 
year. 


Mrs. Campbell: Did he take it with him? 


Mr. Swart: In addition to that, the assess- 
ment per capita has gone up, which means 
that the average person is paying more. 


Mr. Ploeger: The average home owner will 
have a frozen assessment to which that mill 
rate applies. 


Mr. Swart: He doesn’t. For instance, he 
puts aluminum siding on his house, the assess- 
ment increases. I know, I put aluminum 
siding on my house. If substantial changes 
are made in a house, or if there are a lot of 
new houses coming on stream, the assessment 
is higher. There’s a higher percentage of new 
houses now than there was 10 years ago. The 
average residential assessment has increased 
per capita and as a result the average home 
owner/taxpayer is paying more. He has got, 
on the average, a slightly better home than 
he had three years ago. The average home 
is slightly better and he is paying more in 
addition to the increase in the mill rate. 

Mr. Ashe: I think it’s your new homes that 
are all assessed higher. You know darn well 
that the assessment has been frozen. 

Mr. Swart: The facts are—you say it your- 
self—that the assessment per capita thas in- 
creased by 2.5 per cent. 

‘Mr. Ploeger: But the big factor in that, sir, 
is the commercial and industrial part of the 
assessment, separately. 

Mr. Swart: But the commercial and _ in- 
dustrial is not increasing now as fast as the 
residential, and I am sure you are aware of 
that. 

In any event, my point is valid and you 
will find out that it is valid if you dig into 
this in some depth. Though the average in- 
crease, in the mill rate is 12.8 per cent, the 
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average increase in the tax that that person is 
paying is somewhat higher than that, in pro- 
portion to average increase in residential as- 
sessment. 

I will leave that point but it’s right. If I 
could go back to the Edmonton commitment, 
I have some other papers here now too which 
shows that in that year you did not include 
that $69 million. There’s $421 million in this 
last one. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You guys read our pro- 
grams and we read yours too. 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, the same docu- 
ment also states that the average annual ex- 
penditure per household went up 11.7 per 
cent. I guess it is pretty obvious from that 
that there has been a pretty substantial shift 
back to the property tax. If the mill rate goes 


_ up 12.8 per cent, if their average tax goes 


up 14 per cent, or 14.5, or 15, but the ex- 
penditures of the municipalities only go up 
11.7 per cent—the expenditure per house- 
hold which is about the best way you can 
compute it—that means that there has been 
a shift back to the property tax. 


Mr. Ploeger: Households, sir, have risen 
more rapidly than people, it appears, and 
still do. 

Mr. Swart: I am aware of that, but the 
point is still valid. If they hadn’t increased 
that much, then they would have gone up a 
greater amount than that. I appreciate that 


point but the facts are that there has been 


a very substantial shift back. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, no. 


Mr. Swart: Forty-three per cent increase, 
even by your figures, in three years? That’s 
a greater increase in taxes than for the whole 
preceding seven years. There is a dramatic 
shift back to the property tax. By your own 
figures property taxes have increased by 43.5 
per cent in the last three years. 


Mr. Ploeger: In the preceding years it went 
down. You are talking about a catch-up 
period after there had been a significant— 


Mr. Swart: It didn’t go down in the pre- 
ceding seven years. It went up slightly in the 
preceding seven years because your own 
figures say that too. But there has been a 
dramatic change in policy in the last three 
years which has driven mills rates up by 
43 per cent and substantially higher than 
that for the residential property taxpayer 
because of his or her increase in assessment. 
I stick by that and it can be proved. 

But there is another perspective to this 
which is even more disconcerting to any- 
body who is concerned about what’s happen- 
ing to those in the lower income brackets. 
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That is that those in the lower income 
brackets, primarily because of no increase 
in the property tax credit, have had a much 
greater percentage increase than those in the 
higher income brackets. 

[9:45] 

On page nine of the Reduction of Tax 
Burden through Tax Credits, you have the 
major performance trends of the Ontario tax 
credit system. I’m conscious of the fact that 
this includes all of the Ontario tax credits; 
they're not divided up but the majority of 
that it property tax credit of one kind or 
another, I’m sure you'll agree. It shows that 
from 1974 to 1976 there was an increase in 
the average credit from $133 to $143, or an 
increase in the property tax credit of 7.5 per 
cent in two years, while at the same time 
gross taxes have been going up 12.8, or 14, or 
15, whichever you choose to state, but at 
least 12.8 per cent—even by your own figures. 
This certainly widens the gap in the net 
property taxes paid. 

If we go over to the second next page, 
page 12, there is a table on the impact of the 
Ontario tax credit system on a representative 
family. It shows that from 1974 to 1976 
those at a $500 gross income had their 
property tax credit increased from $253 
to $277, or $24—a 9.5 per cent increase. 
Those on a gross income of $7,500 went up 
from $205 to $231, or $26—a 12.7 per cent 
increase on the property tax credit; on a 
$10,000 income, $155 to $182, or $27 increase 
—a 17.4 per cent increase; those on a $12,000 
income, $115 to $142, or $27—a 23.5 per 
cent increase; and those on a $15,000 taxable 
income had an increase from $55 to $82, 
which is a 51 per cent increase in their 
property tax credits. In actual dollar terms, 
those in the higher income brackets had a 
greater increase in their property tax credits, 
than those in the lower brackets. 


Hen. Mr. McKeough: He’s raised the same 
argument, or somebody did. I guess the for- 
mer financial critic, the member for Beaches- 
Woodbine (Ms. Bryden) raised it, as I recall. 
What you overlook in this is that during the 
same time that the average property taxes are 
going up, average property tax credits are 
going up and, of course, what’s also happen- 
ing is that average incomes have also been 
increasing. 

Mr. Swart: Yes, but that does not negate 
the argument that taxes have gone up 12.8 
per cent. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, but during that 
period incomes were going up 15 and 20 
per? cent, 

Mr. Swart: So was the cost of living. Oh, 
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incomes 15 or 20 per cent? I think that’s a 
little off. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, not far off. 

Mr. Swart: It’s a Jong way off from 15 to 
20 per cent in the second last year. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Present company 
excepted. 

Mr. Swart: But by using your own tables, 
Mr. Treasurer, assuming a $500 tax in 1974— 
and that’s what’s on this table—there has been 
a 54.5 per cent increase in net taxes. That’s 
43.5 in the mill rate, but because you haven’t 
increased the tax credit, it’s 54.5 per cent. 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: But the income went 
up at the same time. The member chooses to 
overlook that. 

Mr. Swart: I’m not overlooking that at all. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: And that is a per- 
centage of disposable income. Property taxes 
went down by 3.2 to 2.7 per cent. 


Mr. Swart: And, Mr. Treasurer, they are 
now going up and you admit— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh no. Oh no. 

Mr. Swart: Oh yes. In the percentage of 
income, your last paper showed that it was 
going up again. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh no. 

Mr. Swart: Oh yes it is. [ll get that for 
you. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It went up from 2.4 
to 2.5 in 1976. 


Mr. Swart: Yes, in 1976, and this year 
they'll go up to substantially more. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, I’m not sure 
about that. 


Mr. Swart: That trend is the reverse. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not sure about 
that. 


Mr. Swart: But let me carry this table a 
little further. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They’re still where 
they were in 1970 when they were 3.2—3.2, 
2.8, 2.4, 2.4. In 1976 they went up to 2.5. 


Mr. Swart: But let me carry this a little 
further. The average net property tax in the 
last three years, according to your own 
figures, has gone up 54.5 per cent. And that 
is right from your own tables. The property 
tax credit has not kept pace with any increase 
in taxation. There can be no disputing of that 
fact, Mr. Treasurer. 

Let me go a little further. I want to tell 
you how this has applied to the various in- 
come levels—again, using your own figures. 
For a person with a $5,000 income, the 1974 
tax would be $500; his gross taxes in 1977 
would be $718—and I have projected these 


two years into three years, which I think is 


quite legitimate for the purpose of compari- | 


son. His net increase has gone from $247 to 
$429, an increase of $182. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, but he is not 
making $5,000 any more. 

Mr, Swart: —or 73 per cent. Whether it is 
the same person or whether it is somebody 
else, the tax— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is one hell of a 
difference. His income does not sit still for 
two years either. 

Mr. Swart: The person who now has an 
income of $5,000 has had a 73 per cent in- 
crease in his taxes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, but three years - 


ago he probably had an income of $4,000. 

Mr. Swart: But Jet me carry your argument 
just a little further. This man has moved up 
from the $5,000 to the $6,000 bracket; then 
he gets less property tax credit— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is right. 

Mr. Swart: —and his increase is substan- 
tially more than the 78 per cent. 

Hon, Mr. McKecugh: No. 

Mr. Swart: Oh, yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Swart: Oh, yes. Let us say that in 
1974 he was in the $5,000 income bracket. 
His net taxes would have been $247. His 
property tax credit was $253. 


If by this year he has moved up to $7,500 » 


—he has been very fortunate—his net taxes 
would be $474, about 90 per cent higher. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, 


Mr. Swart: Yes. As his income increases, 
he gets less property tax credit. And if he 
has moved up from $5,000, where he had that 
property tax credit of $253 and paid a net 
of $247, he would now pay $474. So assum- 
ing he does not get any wage increases—it 
is worse if he gets them—on a $7,500 gross 
income a person has had a net increase of 61 
per cent. 

A person on $10,000 has had a net in- 
crease of 51 per cent and, of course, if you 
go above the $15,000 average—if he paid 


ee a 2a == 


only ‘$500 taxes—he would have an increase _ 


of 43.5 per cent. But, of course, many 


people have much larger homes and because — 


of the higher taxes have moved into the 
other ‘bracket, so that many of those people 
with a $15,000-plus income have not had an 
increase of 43 per cent, They have one of 
only 35 or 40 per cent. 

What I am saying to you is that the net’ 
property tax in the last three years, has on’ 
average, increased a minimum of 54.5 per’ 


| 
| 
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cent; and those in the lower income bracket 
have had a much higher percentage increase 
than that. I challenge you, Mr. Treasurer, 
now or at a later date, to refute these figures 
using the figures which you have produced 
yourself. And I say to you that if we are 
going to have any fairness in your restraint 


_ program you must tie the property tax credit 


to tax increases. You have made a tremen- 
dous move back to a regressive tax system. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, nonsense, 


Mr. Swart: You certainly have. A 73 per 
cent increase in three years is not a regres- 


_ sive move? 





Hon. Mr. McKeough: How you get the 
73 per cent is beyond me. 


Mr. Swart: I will take time to explain it 
to you. 


Mr, Peterson: Repeat it, Mel, so that he 


_ understands. Drop him a lettter, Mel. 


_ Mr. Epp: I had some questions of the 
Treasurer. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Epp, if you don’t 


_ mind, Mr. Makarchuk was next. 


ee 








| Say, 
urban development. I think they are in a 


Mr. Epp: I thought we were going alpha- 
betically and I thought that Epp came after— 

Mr. Chairman: Are you through, Mr. 
Swart? 

Mr. Swart: I’m through, yes, on this one 
topic. I want to return later— 


Mr. Chairman: On assistance to local gov- 
ernment . 


Mr. Swart: Right. 
Mr. Makarchuk: I just want to find out if 


the minister is considering any change in the 
| policy of the per capita grants to municipal- 


ities for police protection. In the non-regional 
municipalities I think the grants are about 


$10 per capita right now, whereas the 


regional municipalities are getting about $15 
—the figures are available somewhere around 


| here. Are you planning any kind of change in 


that? 

It seems to me there is some justification 
for increased grants to regional municipalities 
where they have to take into account a great 
tural area, say in the Haldimand-Norfolk 
area. Then, on the other hand, if you have 
places like Burlington or Hamilton-Went- 
worth and so on, I don’t think they are any 
different from areas such as Brantford, or 
possibly, Peterborough, in terms of 


similar condition. These municipalities receive 
only $10 per capita, I think, for police protec- 
tion in comparison to the others. 

On the one ‘hand, I think it is unfair. It 


_ doesn’t seem to me to encourage. If you have 
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a municipality that is trying to be efficient 
and operate at minimum budget you penalize 
it, whereas on the other hand, if a regional 
municipality is not as efficient, you reward it. 
That is a matter of concern to local munici- 
pal officials. Are you planning any kind of 
change in that policy to equalize the grants, 
hopefully not by cutting everybody back to 
the same miserable level, but perhaps increas- 
ing everybody to the slightly less miserable 
level? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: This is a matter 
before the grants reform committee, which 
is a joint federal-provincial committee study- 
ing all the grants. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Why would the federal 
government have anything to do with this? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am sorry, provin- 
cial-municipal committee, which is the next 
item. Dealing with it quickly, I don’t know 
what they are going to recommend. There is 
some school of thought that all the organized 
municipalities would receive the same level 
of grant, say $15, and then that those 
municipalities which received free policing 
from the Ontario Provincial Police would be 
charged for it. And that may be a fairer 
system. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Do you have any idea 
when you will be coming out with some— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not in 1978. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Warner. 


Mr. Warner: I probably can wait, because 
Mr. Epp has been patiently waiting. 


Mr. Peterson: He’s bigger than you, too. 


Mr. Warner: That may be. Just about 
everyone is. 


Mr. Peterson: 
worry. 


Mr. Warner: This probably isn’t the time 
to really go into a full discussion of the Blair 
commission tax reform material. I assume 
from your comments earlier that we are going 
to see some form of legislation in the not-too- 
distant future. 

The concerns I have, of course, are for 
those older homes in my riding which it 
appears at this point are going to be the 
hardest hit by this so-called reform. The taxes 
are going to increase substantially. And as 
the homes become older, the increase be- 
comes greater. 

It is anticipated that in the city of 
Toronto, for example, the homes that are 
50 or 60 years of age with small frontages 
are going to see increases in the neighbour- 
hood of $500, increases which the occupants 
cannot bear. They just can’t stand any more, 
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in particular—and this is really the question 
that I want to get at—the senior citizens. 

I am wondering if the Treasurer can, when 
he brings in the tax reform legislation, in- 
clude an exemption for senior citizens for that 
portion of the education tax, so that we can 
take some burden off the senior citizens. 
They just can’t afford any more. You can’t 
keep squeezing them. At some place you 
have to call a halt or you are going to force 
them to sell their homes. And that is a very 
real thing. 

In some of the cases that I had of senior 
citizens who are under pressure because of 
family circumstances, we phoned through to 
some of the government offices about help. 
The answer comes back, “Sell your house.” 
[10:00] 

I can’t accept that. I don’t think that some- 
one who has spent all his or her life working 
hard, trying to pay off a mortgage and so on, 
because there is some family misfortune, for 
instance the husband dies and there is no 
insurance, should be told by the government, 
“Sell your house.” 

It seems to me the government has an 
obligation along the lines of property tax and 
you are going to do one of two things. Surely 
you are either going to sensitize the property 
tax credit system to income levels, which you 
haven't done at this point, or you are just 
going to exempt the senior citizens from 
paying that portion of the tax which is edu- 
cational, by reimbursing the municipality or 
however you are going to work it out with 
the municipalities. I am concerned that to 
date I haven’t heard anything that would 
indicate you are even thinking along those 
lines. 


Mrs. Campbell: The Premier did—$75 
million worth. 

Mr. Warner: But that was during the 
election. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: A rather than B. 
Mr. Warner: What can we expect? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think, for instance, 
on tax reform we will be making some moves 
in that direction—and so will the Minister of 
Education (Mr. Wells). But I really hesitate 
to split because the person whose taxes are 
$800, as you have described, may well be 
having a problem paying the $400 municipal 
as much as he’s got a problem paying the 
$400 educational split. We wouldn’t draw that 
distinction. We would hope to design a sys- 
tem which would help them with their $800 
tax bill, whether it was from Metro, Metro- 
politan Board of Education or the Borough 
of Scarborough. 
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Mr. Warner: In other words, you are 
thinking more along the lines of sensitizing 
their property tax credit system— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Warner: —so that you could take into 
account an age factor. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: As you are aware, 
somebody in Scarborough now, for a variety 
of reasons, can get up to $500 in senior 
citizen assistance on his municipal taxes. 
In the circumstances which you have des- 
cribed, $500 may not be enough, but that is 
the total—$480 or $490, I think it can be 


tagged at where a pensioner with just 
GAINS can get up to $500 assistance. 
Mr. Warner: My understanding is that 


the assistance that he can receive is $150 as 
a lien against the house. There is no for- 
giveness, unlike the city of Toronto, which 
forgives up to $100. With Scarborough it’s 
a lien against the house and the maximum is 
$150. That’s my understanding. 

Mr. Close: That's over and 
other programs which include the regular 
property tax credit program, the $100 addi- 


above the 


tionally to each person, each senior citizen, — 


each person on the old age security system. 
Municipalities may enter into a lien program 
or into another program in which the prov- 
ince participates, 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think it peaks now 
at $480 or $490 and the lien and the other 
municipal— 

Mr. Warner: I think you are probably 
aware that the lien program isn’t a particu- 
larly palatable one to most senior citizens. 
They don’t feel like leaving debts to their 
families. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s $480 or $490 
without the lien. We'll send you a break- 
down. 


Mr. Warner: Okay. So then, finally, Mr. 
Chairman— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: This is a real prob- 
lem. A senior citizen pays his taxes in Scar- 
borough six times a year. It’s totalled up at 
some point or another and the senior citizen 
doesn’t see this credit from us until he or 
she pays no income tax and gets a cheque 
back from the federal government of $480 
or $490 in the spring—March or April if they 
filed early enough. 

We get the impression that most of them 
ultimately do file. We don’t think there are 
too many senior citizens today who are en- 


titled to a credit who are not filing. There 


may be some. But it’s a pretty tortuous 


route, A woman's got to tell you or me that — 
she paid $800 in property taxes and she — 
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completely overlooked the $480 she gets 
back as a credit against it. I don’t know just 
how we solve that problem. 

Mr. Warner: Is there some _ particular 
timetable for when the tax reform comes in, 
and, if it is going to be held up longer 
than the spring of 1978, are there any par- 
ticular reasons— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Assessment for 1978 
taxation in 1979 is the time to— 

Mr. Warner: So when do we see the legis- 
lation? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Originally it had 
been my hope before we rose at Christmas. 
_ I doubt that. 

Mr. Warner: Is there any hope that the 
full weight of the government is not going 
to come crashing down on the Boy Scouts, 
the YMCA and those other organizations 
who are struggling to maintain an exist- 
ence? 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think there is 
| every hope. 

_ Mr. Peterson: They don’t like Boy Scouts. 
Mr. Warner: I know. I don’t know why. 


| Mr. Laughren: I would like to seek your 
_ guidance on this, Mr. Chairman. I wondered 
if it would— 

Mrs. Campbell: Vote 1105. 
| Mr. Laughren: Everything else is vote 
| 1105. This probably is too. I would like to 
point out some things to the Treasurer 
about Sudbury and ask for some indication 
_as to whether or not he’s had time to do 
any thinking about the situation as it would 
apply to TEIGA. Is that appropriate at this 
; time? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, I would think that’s 
assistance to local government. 
__ Hon. Mr. McKeough: Do you mean to 
Inco? 

Mr. Laughren: No, I don’t mean assist- 
ance to Inco. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Because of Inco? 

Mr. Laughren: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It would be either 
vote 1102, item 1, which deals with fiscal 
strategy or, more properly, vote 1103, which 
deals with regional development. 
| Mr. Laughren: That’s fine. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you consent to 
‘make your remarks on vote 1103, Mr. 
Laughren, dealing with regional develop- 
ment strategy? 

Mr. Laughren: That’s fine. I will be glad 
to do that. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: The only part that 
we really have on the list in the $375 million 
is the northern Ontario special support grant 
at 18 per cent. But I think what you want to 
talk about probably comes under regional 
development. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, okay. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Epp? 


Mr. Epp: Speaking about tax reform, has 
the ministry got information, statistics and so 
forth that have not been made available to 
the municipalities to indicate what impact 
the tax reform is going to have on the muni- 
cipalities? If so, is it available in a meaning- 
ful form so they can have it? 

‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not yet, no. 


Mr. Close: Waterloo does have the aggre- 
gate figures. They provided you with a rather 
reasonable and well-founded input on that. 


(Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, they would have 
the totals. What they don’t know yet, because 
we don’t know yet, is— 

Mr. Peterson: I’m sorry. The totals? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Total residential, 
total industrial, total commercial and so on. 


Mr. Peterson: Market value assessment? 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mr. Peterson: [’m sorry to interrupt, but 
may I ask how you can tell them those totals 
when you don't know for sure what you're 
going to do with golf courses and/or chari- 
table institutions? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You don’t 


Mr. Peterson: So, in your best judgement, 
what is the variable in that figure? You're 
talking about residential and commercial? 


Mr. Close: First of all, all municipalities, 
including Waterloo and a number of the area 
municipalities, have provided a fair amount 
of input to the tax reform commission and 
subsequently to Mr. McKeough, based on 
subtotals by class of property. There are 
about 26 subclasses of property in there. 

With all due respect to you, sir, the figures 
on golf courses and even charitable proper- 
ties broken down separately would not change 
their thinking. Theyre a very negligible 
amount of the total. Basically what they’re 
looking at right now are the various classes of 
business assessment, the various classes of 
residential and farm assessment—those major 
tax shifts which affect the distribution of 
grants within a municipality and ‘between 
municipalities within, for example, the region 
of Waterloo. 


Mr. Peterson: May I just ask, based on 
what figures? Based on budget paper E? 


Mr. Close: Based on “before” and “after” 
market value assessments. 

Mr. Peterson: Yes, but on what tax rate? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Budget paper E. 


Mr. Close: They're based on gross figures 
on matched properties, so youre comparing 
apples with apples. They’re given the “before” 
totals by 26 property classes and the “after” 
totals by 26 classes, for a total market value 
assessment. 

With those figures, they may either test out 
the budget paper E proposals or the Blair 
recommendations or anything else that they 
would rather see. 

(Mr. Peterson: But you have not fixed your 
tax rates necessarily—your commercial rates, 
your farm rates— 

Mr. Close: You don’t have to fix your rates. 
All you do is say, if you were to raise X 
millions of dollars on the new base as op- 
posed to the old base which in this case is 
the region of Waterloo’s total budget, it 
would mean shifts of taxes between munici- 
palities and between sub-classes of property. 
They are in more than good shape to analyse 


those kinds of shifts. 

Mr. Peterson: Help me out here. Doesn't 
that very much depend on the final rate you 
ascribe to each classification? 

Mr. Close: The final rate is dictated by the 
amount of money that the municipality wants 
to raise. 

Mr. Peterson: That’s going to be involved 
with provincial legislation. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The point is whether 
the residential rate would be 40 per cent or 
50 per cent of the commercial rate, and that’s 
not been settled. 


Mr. Close: Here again the figures are given 
to them on a before and after value without 
any discounting. As I said, earlier, if they 
choose to go along with budget paper E pro- 
posals they could, for example, discount resi- 
dential by 50 per cent. If they went with 
Blair, again it would be 50 per cent. By the 
same token, they are given the various sub- 
classes of commercial-industrial property right 
from 25 through 140. They can test the 
options of moving to a single rate of 50 per 
cent on all those commercial-industrial prop- 
erties or any other series of rates. 


Mr. Peterson: That’s not a municipal pre- 
rogative. That’s going to be enshrined in the 
legislation when it comes. I think you under- 
stand my problem. Can you help me out, Mr. 
Treasurer? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They can do a 
great deal. What they're variously working 
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with is the Blair proposals. They're doing 
that to their own property for their own 
municipality or their own county or region. 
What they don’t know yet is whether the 
residential would be 40, 50 or 60 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson: That’s right. Or commercial 
or farm or whatever. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Until we have all 
that for the whole province we can’t get it 
to them. 

Mr. Peterson: They know what the rele- 
vant mix is of the 26 classifications and their 
own variance. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They do not have 
really enough to say we buy or we dont 
buy it. 

Mr. Peterson: I suppose they don’t have 
enough to say what sector’s going to bring 
in how much income. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We could give those 
figures to Waterloo tomorrow as to our latest 
thinking, but the problem is we don’t know 
whether that’s going to work in Middlesex. 

Mr. Peterson: How many areas have you 
got fixed out of all the areas in the province? 
For what percentage have you got those 
numbers ascribed to now? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Market value? 

Mr. Peterson: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: All of them. 

Mr. Peterson: Are you in a position to pro- 
vide those tentative figures so far to any 
municipality in this province right now? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Peterson: And have you? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mr. Peterson: What’s the current state of — 


negotiations? 

Mr. Epp: Pardon me. I thought you in- 
dicated earlier that they weren’t and then 
Mr. Close indicated that Waterloo had them. 
Maybe I’ve got my figures wrong. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They all have mar-— 


ket value assessments. 


Mr. Epp: They just don’t have the totals, — 


is that it? | 
Mr. Close: They all have the figures they ve 


asked for, which are the totals by 26 sub- 


classes of property. 

Mr. Peterson: Total market value assess- 
ments? 

Mr. Close: I have both the present and the 
new on a matched property basis. . 

Mr. Peterson: They can’t match the 
revenue because they know what the old 
system is but they don’t know what the new 
is. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s correct. 


Mr. Peterson: So theyre really in the 
dark. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: And we don’t know 


| yet. 


Mr. Peterson: In other words, they can’t 


_ say whether it’s good or bad or it’s going to 
cost them or not cost them or what the 


revenue is going to be. They have no bloody 
way of knowing. Right? 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: The answer is some- 


_ where in between. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s useful to the minister 

“Mr. Peterson: In between what? I’ve really 
got problems with this. Perhaps it would be 
totally wasting everybody’s time trying to 


_ decide right now, because obviously it’s going 


to be a subject for great debate later on but, 
failing a hell of a lot more information which 


_I assume by what you say you're not in a 


position to give to us, maybe there’s nothing 
we can do. I don’t know. 

Mr. Epp: I have another question which 
is related. I understand that the Minister of 
Revenue (Mrs. Scrivener) is going to recom- 


mend to the cabinet that Waterloo be per- 
_ mitted to go ahead with market value assess- 


eee 





ment. Is that for 1978? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know what. 
I haven’t see a recommendation. 

Mr. Epp: I haven’t seen it either. I heard 
from news reports they were going to let 
them go ahead. I wonder if you could help 
to clarify that for me. If you can’t, maybe 


one of your assistants can, to see what went 


on at that meeting the other day and what 


commitment was made. She was going to 


make a recommendation, I understand, that 
Waterloo could go ahead with market value 
assessment next year, in 1978. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know what 
commitment she made. 

Mr. Epp. Would you be prepared to let 
one of your assistants clarify it for me? 
[10:15] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I suggest you wait 
until Revenue’s estimates come up in the 
next two weeks. 


Mr. Peterson: I don’t know how the hell 
we can discuss this intelligently. You’re not in 
a position, I guess, to share this information 
with us. You are hoping to bring it in this 
session, it looks like you won’t—don’t let me 
put words into your mouth. You wouldn’t 
permit that anyway—you're probably bringing 
it in next session, and then what? How long 
do you feel this will be before the House? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I have no idea. 


Mr. Peterson: What is your estimate? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: If the assessment 
notices are to go out on a new basis some 
time in 1978, then the legislation has to be 
passed. 

Mr. Peterson: So you anticipate this will be 
handled in the spring session? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know that. 


Mr. Epp: I’m confused. It’s supposed to go 
out for 1979, youre not going to bring it in 
this fall, and it has to go out for 1978, but 
you don’t know that it’s going to be processed 
in the spring. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is the present 
timetable. 

Mr. Epp: So therefore, 
would be to process in the fall. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is the present 
timetable, but we take this one step at a time. 

Mr. Peterson: How close is your ministry— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We've now run 
through our latest proposals on 18 of the 38 
or 39, whatever there are—districts, counties, 
regions and so on. 

(Mr. Peterson: You’ve run through 18. What 
does that tell youP 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What does that tell 
us? For a municipality—and these figures are 
now out of date because there have been 
some changes— 

Mr. Peterson: Are you using budget paper 
— numbers for projected revenues? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


Mr. Peterson: What are you using? Are 
you using the Blair commission’s? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We're using a whole 
variety of things. 


the 


alternative 


Mr. Peterson: You're running through a 
bunch of variables? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Peterson: I assume some of those are 
ones we have seen and some of those are 
ones we have not seen, is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That would be cor- 
rect: 


Mr. Peterson: And you have yet to deter- 
mine which ones you are going to use finally? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 
Mr. Peterson: Do you have any hints for 


us? 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 
Mr. Peterson: I'd be a_ good lawyer, 


wouldn’t I? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That tells you for a 
municipality—and these figures would have 
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changed somewhat—single-family residences 
at present paying $3.7 million, would pay 
$3.9 million. Multiples at present paying $1.3 
million would pay $900,000. Land which is 
vacant, paying $111,000, would pay 
$1,214,000. Farms paying $8,000 would pay 
$7,000. Those are, up until there, on the basis 
of Blair. 

Commercial and industrial property taken 
together, now paying $4.5 million, would pay 
about $200,000 or $300,000 more. Vacant 
commercial-industrial paying $218,000 would 
pay $242,000. Non-commercial—lodges, clubs 
and associations—paying $43,000 would pay 
$74,000. Railways, $26,000 to $52,000. Trans- 
mission lines, $42,000 to $87,000. Current 
exempt, zero to $146,000. Federal govern- 
ment, $74,000 to $85,000. Hydro, $14,000 to 
$38,000. Public utilities, $104,000 to 116,000. 
Province-owned property, $60,000 to $134,- 
000. Agencies, $8,000 to $24,000. Universi- 
ties and colleges, $22,000 to $88,000. Other 
institutions, $28,000 to $74,000—that’s hos- 
pitals, jails, mental retardation facilities. 

Farm and forest lands, $8,000 to $47,000. 
Private schools, zero to $22,000. Elementary 
and secondary schools, zero to $103,000. Char- 
ities, zero to $146,000. Local government, 
upper tier, county, zero to $155,000; lower 
tier, zero to $206,000. Education, zero to 
$103,000. That total—and this is where it is 
confusing—would then go from 10 to 82 to 
12,084. In the whole province A should equal 
B; obviously, in some municipalities it’s going 
to be more and in some it’s going to be less. 
But that’s the story and every time we make 
a change—for example as when I described 
the golf clubs—that does theoretically, affect 
all those numbers. 

Mr. Peterson: In the provincially-owned 
properties you are just going to do a shuffle. 
How are you going to handle the bookkeep- 
ing on thatP Are you going to charge them 
and then give them back? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They are under- 
paying now on the market value basis. This 
is something I don’t know. I would expect in 
the first few years that it would come out 
of our vote, but it would be my firm hope 
and conviction that it would ultimately come 
out of the ministries involved. 

Mr. Peterson: You are paying nothing now, 
right? 

Mrs. Campbell: They're paying now. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We're paying now. 

Mr. Peterson: Yes, grants in lieu of. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: And that’s only in the 
general taxes. 


Mr. Peterson: Isn’t this going to dramati- 


cally increase your deficit? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough! Not if we lower the 
grants, totally. 

Mr. Peterson: Still, it’s going to come out 
of somebody’s skin. The municipalities get 
more, presumably. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: And less in education | 


grants for example, and less— 

Mr. Peterson: Are you going to add this alll 
on to whatever it is—it used to be called the 
Edmonton commitment? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s one of the very. 
large reasons for bringing grants in lieu—— 
which is going to be such an enormous in- | 


crease—into the commitment base. 


Mr. Peterson: You add every single cent 
that’s transferred back in through a little 
mechanism. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I doubt if it is goingk 
to work out that way. That figure is going to 
go from $50 million to $500 million or $600 | 
million or something like that. But that is” 
$950 million and we don’t want to lose track 
of that $200 million. 


Mr. Swart: Isn’t that going to throw out 
the projections on that table which you are 
preparing? For instance, the example in Ni-- 
agara showed that, in fact, provincial would 
go up from $2.2 million ‘to $9.4 million and 
school boards would go up from nothing to 
$6.3 million. ' 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, the 
boards wash out. 


Mr. Swart: So if that is changed so that 
money is deducted—not deducted per se to a_ 
municipality, but in general across the whole 
province—it’s almost exactly the same as not | 
getting it, so that the projection of the resi- 
dents, certainly in Niagara, will be drama- 
tically changed. They will have to raise a lot’ 
more on the property tax. If you redhce to 
Niagara the money the province pays in ad- 
dition, in lieu of taxes—if you reduce that 
from transfer payments, there will be an’ 
amount of $7 million over $10 million out of 
a present budget of $80.8 million. Then, to- 
say that residences are going to have to pay 
only $31.7 million is not true if you're going” 
to take $10 million out. So the total projec-_ 
tion here is totally thrown out by your change’ 
in formula. | 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, we've got farms’ 
in there which is a great item. You’ve got to) 
look at the whole province. What you just) 
said may be true in Niagara but you have to! 
look at the whole problem. We're putting in) 
$3.5 billion now for 1976 and we will be! 
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| 
designing a system that puts in $8.5 billion, 
total. 

Mr. Swart: Okay, just using your own 
statement of a moment ago—if the grants in 
lieu of taxes are going to go up from $50 
million to $250 million, you now are con- 
sidering those—according to your unilateral 
change in the Edmonton commitment for- 
mula—as a payment to municipalities. So if 
they get that money it would be reduced 
from the transfer payments in that particular 
_year if you carry through. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Right. 


Mr. Swart: If that is reduced the munici- 
palities are then going to lose what they are 
| given in regional taxes. That is exactly what 
is happening. 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me just say this 
: again: We were, in 1976, paying $3.5 billion 
including grants in lieu of the municipal- 
ities. We are designing a system, including 
| grants in lieu, which will pay $3.5 billion 
into the municipalities—not $4 billion. 

__ Mr. Peterson: I've got a comment here. 
Do you know what you are doing? You are 
taking away with one hand what you are 
giving with the other, 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, no. We have 
‘not made a commitment to put anything 
more in at this moment. The incidence may 
well change. Obviously a municipality 
| which had a lot of provincial property, in- 
cluding Niagara, would get it that way 
| rather than some other way. 

Mr. Swart: Under this formula which you 
have prepared here for Niagara, because 
grants in lieu of taxes were being paid at a 
uch higher level, you were not deducting 
that from the transfer payments. Now you 
may have deducted some of it because of 
assessment per capita but not automatically 
reducing— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Through the educa- 
tion grants, yes; and the resource equaliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Close: The analysis that was pre- 
sented in budget paper A was done in such 
a way that additional moneys flowing into 
a municipality from the province or any- 
where were equally offset by the grant 
system; so it was a break-even system as 
far as Niagara is concerned. 

Mr. Swart: You don’t know yet—do you, 
Mr, Treasurer—exactly what the legislation 
is going to be and how you are going to 
assess—whether in fact you are going to 
assess—farmland at the market value, and 


what the amount of grants in lieu may yet 
be? 















Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is correct. 


Mr. Swart: That will be debated in the 
House so anything at this time, particularly 
in view of your change in the commitment 
formula, is very much up in the air. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That was my point 
about an hour ago. What the House will 
have to be well aware of is that if they 
want to reduce payments on_ provincial 
properties, on farms, from 100 per cent to 
50 per cent, or if they want to increase it 
from 100 per cent to 150 per cent—that 
would be a fairer example—then the system 
will be designed so that that burden is 
going to fall some place else. 

Mr. Swart: It is not going to fall on To- 
ronto? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: 
knowing about it. 


Not without our 


Mr. Swart: Then that is a reverse of what 
you just said. You said that it’s a bill to 
equalize; it doesn’t matter what they get, 
the municipality is still going to get the 
same amount. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Different munici- 
palities are going to get different amounts. 

Legislation which will go into the House 
will be designed in 1976 to deliver $3.5 
billion—or, to put it the other way—to levy 
$3 billion of property taxes. I haven’t made 
up my mind about boy scouts at this moment 
but if somebody decides that boy scouts are 
going to be completely exempt then that sys- 
tem will still have to produce $3 billion but 
what doesn’t come from the boy scouts is 
going to come from single family homes. 
Don’t look at that as a threat, but that is the 
way it is being done. 


Mr. Swart: One way or another it’s going 
to come to the property taxpayer. 


Mr. Warner: You won't get it from the 
distilleries because you are going to give 
them a cut of 43 per cent. 

Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 


Mr. Warner: You'll get it from the muni- 
cipalities. The distilleries are ‘hurting, of 
course, and they need help. 


An hon. member: You know you are going 
at this thing completely backwards. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: All I am saying is 
that the pluses are going to have to equal 
the minuses in the equation. There is no 
way that I am going to walk into the House 
with a piece of legislation which is costing 
us $3.5 billion a year and come out of the 
House with something that is costing us $4 
billion, 
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Mr. Swart: What you are saying, in 
effect, is that the change of the formula this 
year, which substantially reduced the 
amount of money going to municipalities 
and local government generally, is going to 
be perpetuated. It is going to be per- 
petuated, that’s what you are saying. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s nonsense. By 
your figures it was increased by $177 
million. 

Mr. Swart: I’m saying that it’s below 
what they were supposed to have got under 
the old formula—that is what is going to be 
perpetuated. 

[10:30] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It was not decreased. 

That is the myth you are spreading. 


Mr. Swart: From $421 million to $177 
million. 

Mr. Peterson: I finally figured this out. 
You are doing a cut-and-paste job on this 
whole thing. You are working within the 
strictures of $3.5 billion worth of revenue, 
trying to mix and match with a whole bunch 
more bureaucracy and diddling around. It 
isn’t necessarily going to bring one ounce 
more equity into the whole situation whatso- 
ever. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It will bring a lot 
more equity into the whole situation because, 
if the taxes on distilleries are raised or 
lowered, presumably that is more or less 
equity. There is a hell of a lot of equity 
between what I am paying and Dave Warner 
is paying, which nobody can say with any 
certainty at the moment. If you think I am 
going into the House with a piece of legis- 
lation which is designed to produce $3.5 
billion of transfers and come out at $4 billion, 
then you should show your colours early and 
admit that you want another $500 million to 
go in from the provincial coffers into the 
local municipalities. That will be your choice. 


Mr. Peterson: That is very logical. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is very logical. 


Mr. Epp: After the deficit budgets you 
have created in the last seven years, we cant 
afford it. That is the reason. That is where the 
problem lies. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The purpose is local 
equity. Waterloo is not asking for a penny 
more from the province, as I read what they 
are saying. What they are saying is that the 
problem there is equity between taxpayers 
within Cambridge, in particular, and Kitch- 
ener to a lesser extent. I give Cambridge full 
credit. They are saying sort away the prob- 
lems between taxpayers. 
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Mr. Peterson: You are just diddling around ~ 
because you have to work into that $3.5 
billion number. You have got to keep run- 
ning your computer models through until 
you can mix and match it. You still dont 
know. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Peterson, you are 
saying that you want to put another $500 
million into the local municipal. system. 

Mr. Peterson: I am not saying that at all. 


Mr. Swart: What they wanted was an 
equalization between taxpayers. 


Mr. Peterson: I would say if you had any — 
principles involved in this thing, you would — 
have to call it as you see it and see how 
the numbers came out on the other end. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I explained it at the 
beginning of the discussion tonight. Appar- 
ently, you weren’t listening. At present, the — 
system is being designed on the basis of $3 _ 
billion in property taxes and $3.5 billion in 
grants or transfers, That is the way the sys-_ 
tem is being designed. 


Mr. Peterson: I heard that. You have to — 
fiddle and fool around. It might be 42 per 
cent or it might be 50 per cent. You have — 
to spread that around and run it through 
your $10,000 computer every time you crank | 
it up, or less for this guy’s computer. You 
have to fiddle around until you can do a 
cut-and-paste operation so that it matches 
what your preconception is. That does not — 
necessarily imply— i 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Have a little chat _ 
with Mr. Epp who will explain the situation — 
in Cambridge. Have a little chat with the 
mayor of Sarnia or the mayor of Windsor. 


Mr. Peterson: I like the former mayor of — 


Sarnia better. " 
Mrs. Campbell: Or the mayor of Scar-_ 
borough or the mayor of Toronto. . 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, the mayor of 
Scarborough should start taking a look at his 
figures. a 
Mr. Chairman: Order. We have now gone 
past the adjournment hour. I suggest we 
adjourn to reconvene tomorrow night at &— 
o'clock. May I remind the members that we 
have 10 hours remaining in these estimates. — 
Mr. Peterson: Can you give us assistance 


on what we will be doing tomorrow night? — 


Mr. Chairman: We are cleaning up prop- 


erty assessment, tax reform, and grants re- 


i 
form. Then we are reverting to item I. ; 


An hon. member: Regional development 
strategy? . 

Mr. Chairman: No, the economics, the ~ 
budget, fiscal policy. We are on item 2, but — 


t 
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we agreed to deal with item 2 to accom- 
modate Mr. Cassidy who couldn’t be here. 
He is going to be back tomorrow night and 
we are going into the fiscal policy. We are 
going to finish those up first and then revert 
to item 1. 

Mr. Epp: Before we go, when does this 
committee expect to get to vote 1103? 

Mr. Chairman: I think we will get there 
on Wednesday. 

Mr. Epp: I hate very much for us to spend 
all our time on the other items and then 
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not get to regional government and some of 


the other things. 


Mr. Chairman: I think it is going to be 
up to the critics for the respective parties to 
sort out the remaining hours left. We are 
half through. Up to tonight we have con- 
sumed 10 hours and we have 10 hours left. 
I think the critics for each of the parties are 
going to have to sort out how they are going 
to divide their time with respect to each item. 


The committee adjourned at 10:35 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TREASURY, ECONOMICS AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. We're going to finish off property 
jassessment and tax reform and grants re- 
form and then revert to fiscal policy. The 
speakers on my list are Mr. Epp and Mrs. 
Campbell. 

| Mr. Epp: I thought there was one little 
item that you wanted to deal with first of 
all, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: The item I thought we 
would deal with, with respect to private 
bills, was dealt with at our chairmen’s meet- 
ing tonight. We don’t have any private bills 
with which to deal next Monday night, so 
were going to have to make a decision as 
to whether we move on with the Govern- 
ment Services estimates Monday night next 
or whether we simply don’t sit on that oc- 
casion. If the Treasurer wants to go out 
tricking or treating I don’t think we should 
deprive him of that. 

Mrs. Campbell: Send him on Saturday 
night with all the other kids. 

Mr. Cassidy: It’s the third speech he’ll 
make next week. We can’t allow that. 

_ Mr. Peterson: Mr. Chairman, is it fair to 
ask which Darcy McKeough is going out 
next Monday night? 

| Are we going to finish the local govern- 
nent topic tonight? 

Mr. Chairman: No. We're dealing with 
oroperty assessment and tax reform and 
grants reform, the local government part. 
Mr. Peterson: We're going to finish that? 
_ Mr. Chairman: We're going to finish that 
and then were moving on to the economic 
dortion of the vote. 





_ My. Peterson: And regional government is 
neluded in the— 

| Mr. Chairman: Vote 1105 is regional gov- 
‘mment, Regional development strategy is 
rote 1103. With the committee’s concur- 
ence, I think it would be preferable if we 
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took the economic vote—the 1977-78 budget, 
the 1978-79 forecast, the tariff policy—there’s 
so much overlapping in that vote that I think 
it would be preferable if we blocked it 
rather than did it item by item. 

Mr. Swart: We'll block it anyway. 

On vote 1102, finance program; item 2, 
fiscal policy: 

Mr. Epp: Mr. Chairman, I have a ques- 
tion for the Treasurer. I guess we were 
speaking about assessment yesterday and I 
guess maybe I wasn’t very clear on your 
comments. Is it clear that the municipalities 
have all the information on assessment that 
they can get, in order that they can make 
rational comments on the Blair report or 
any other reports regarding market value 
assessment? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: On assessment, yes. 

Mr. Epp: It’s in an organized fashion too, 
so there’s no problem with that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. I think that’s 
fair. They would say they’ve gone as far as 
they can go, because what they don’t know 
at this point is whether the system is going 
to work with 50 per cent assessment and 
taxes, therefore, on residential] property, or 
whether to make it work we have to make 
it 49 per cent. 

Mr. Epp: Do you know what the formula 
isP 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. I think it is 
fair to say, Larry, that they have all the 
assessment diata—they and the school boards. 

Mr. Close: Basically they have the same 
data on which to do their analysis as we use 
ourselves. They're working on the same basis 
that we are. 

Mr. Epp: It’s the formula that the cab- 
inet’s going to work out shortly and give to 
us in due course? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, 


Mr. Epp: Right now we find that the prop- 
erty taxes go for hard and soft services. There 
have been suggestions that the property taxes 
go only for hard services and that the gov- 
ernment give them, through transfers and 
through other means, the money for soft 
services. 
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I suppose one of the ways of doing this 
would be to give them a share of the sales 
tax or to give them a share of the provincial 
income tax. I’m wondering what the Treas- 
urer feels about giving them maybe one or 
two per cent of the present income tax that 
the province benefits by, in order to pay for 
the soft services. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. My answer to 
that would be no at this moment. 


Mr. Epp: You say for this moment. You 
haven’t closed your mind on that possibility? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Ninety-nine per cent. 
I’m trying to look at it from their point of 
view. I think that Manitoba, among others, 
has fiddled around with one point of personal 
income tax, which in this province is worth 
$80 million, against total transfers of $3.5 
billion or $4 billion. Cosmetically, sure, if you 
want to say, one point of personal income 
tax—I guess that’s the one per cent versus 
the 99-—then I reserve the right at some 
point to raise taxes for personal income tax 
from 44 percentage points of the federal tax 
to 45, and I say it’s all for the municipalities. 


Mr. Epp: Or you can do it with sales tax, 
although it would be more practical to do it 
with the personal income tax. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not necessarily. No, 
it would be less practical, because one point 
of sales tax is now very close to $300 million. 
So if I were going to do it and prostitute 
myself in that manner I would go for the big 
bundle. 

Mr. Epp: You would go for the sales tax? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. I think the 
municipalities are much better off with 30 
per cent, or 32 per cent, or 29.6 per cent of 
our total revenues than they are with a desig- 
nated portion of any one of them. 


Mr. Epp: You are obviously aware that a 
lot of municipalities have asked for a form 
of this? 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: Oh sure. 


Mr. Epp: That is all on the income tax. 
I would like to go back to the grants portion 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: “A lot of munici- 
palities” being the chairman of Metropolitan 
Toronto, but I] not get into that argument. 
He is a Grit. 

Mr. Chairman: We are dealing with this 
vote item by item, so are you completed then 
with respect to the property tax reform 
portion? 

Mr. Epp: Yes. 

Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Yes, and I hope I’m not in | 


vote 1105 on this one. I have been trying 
to sort out in my mind— 

Mr. Nixon: Did they pull that line on you 
too, Margaret? j 

Mrs. Campbell: Oh sure. Improperly, I. 
think, but nevertheless he got away with it.) 
I want to sort out in my Own mind on the 
present basis of your thinking just what the | 
situation is going to be for the city of 
Toronto. 

As the minister is aware, the city has ned 
concerned about this over the years and I 
don’t think the formula will work in quite 
the same way for Toronto as it does for some. 
of the other communities. For example, as I | 
understand it, the provincial buildings in the) 
city of Toronto, as elsewhere, will be assessed ( 
at a residential rate. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


Mrs. Campbell: No? I thought they would | 
save and except for those areas which are) 
obviously commercial? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mrs. Campbell: May I have that explana-_ 
tion then? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know what 
will finally happen, but neither budget paper 
E nor Blair recommended that they be at a 
residential rate. 

Mrs. Campbell: That was my understand- 
ing. Perhaps then I was somewhat confused 
with a conversation with some of your staff) 
last night. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not in an attempt 
to cut you off, and recognizing your concern) 
for the city of Toronto, I have to tell you that, 
in my impression of looking at things there 
are many places that will experience much) 
more traumatic adjustments with market 
value assessment than the city of Toronto. 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes, that really doesn't 
answer the question. Up to the present time 
your grants in lieu, although you have always 
stated that they were full taxes, have only 
been on the general rate. They haven’t taken 
into consideration the educational portion. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Who hasn't? 

Mrs. Campbell: You haven't. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh yes. 

Mrs. Campbell: When did you start? 

‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is part of our 
calculations every day. 

Mrs. Campbell: I’m sorry. It wasn’t when 
I was— 

Mr. Close: May I speak to it? 


‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, sure. 
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Mr. Close: The taxes on the provincial 


‘government properties do not include the 
‘education rate simply because the general 
legislative grants pay dollar for dollar any 


assessment that they are lacking. That is 
picked up through the general legislative 


| grants program. It is much simpler to let edu- 


cation look after that proportion rather than 


_eomplicate it. So PILs are paid on the general 
| rate. 


; 
‘when you go to paying full taxes, at whatever 


Mrs. Campbell: Then do I understand that 


‘'yate, it will be full taxes on the whole portion 
under this system? 


| 


[8:15] 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: It will be full taxes 


_ without the business tax. I can’t answer the 
question because budget paper E recom- 
_mended business taxes, Blair recommended no 
business taxes and that’s a decision which has 
‘not yet been taken. So I can’t answer it. But 
it will certainly be at the full rate and not at 
the residential rate. 


Mr. Close: Including education, of course. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mrs, Campbell: At the present time, I’m 


not sure—certainly for Metropolitan Toronto 
| —we have a rate of 31 per cent in the way of 
la grant towards the educational cost in this 


| 


! 


‘ing 


| 





| 


i 
i 


I, 


area. Now that will change under this system. 
It is 37 per cent now? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Whatever it is now it 
will undoubtedly change. 

Mrs. Campbell: Upward, I take it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Or downwards. My 
own bias in this matter is that this particular 
building will not ever be assessed or taxable, 


Eehich will be some sort of an indication of 
‘the Crown right of Ontario hasn't given up— 


Mr. Nixon: We even give out liquor 


| licences. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, that’s basic. 
Obviously if the Mandonald Block, which 


_at present is paying nothing, is added to the 


tax rolls, at market value that is $40 million 


to $50 million worth of assessment. It is con- 


ceivable that the education grant rate in 


Metropolitan Toronto or in the city of To- 


ronto may well come down, and that those 
cities such as Welland which don’t have a 
Macdonald Block in their midst may find that 


_ they have a higher rate of education grant. 


| 
| 
{ 





_the Minister of Revenue (Mrs. 
_ that. 


Mrs. Campbell: From personal experience 


_over the years, how are you dealing with the 


Colonnade type of situation? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You'll have to ask 
Scrivener ) 
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Mrs. Campbell: I see. You don’t have any 
knowledge of that at all. But the city of To- 
ronto has full information from you as to the 
effect of your proposals, 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Have they also heard from 
Revenue? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, they have it 
from Revenue rather than from us. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see, thank you. I think I 
will leave it for the time being. 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Treasurer, I understand 
from your answers last night that you haven't 
set any firm timetable for the implementa- 
tion of the market value assessment. You 
have postponed it again. Am I right in that 
assumption? You gave some indication when 
you'd like to see it come. 


Mr. Nixon: Going to try another election. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’ve set a timetable, 
but that doesn’t necessarily mean it is a 
cabinet-approved timetable. 


Mr. di Santo: This is the fourth time, isn’t 
itP 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Or a realistic time- 
table. 


Mr. di Santo: After the next election. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The _ timetable, 
officially or unofficially, has not changed. As- 
sessment in 1978, taxation in 1979. 

Mr. Swart: Your original statement, even 


last spring, was that there would be a bill 
this fall. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s right. 

Mr. Swart: But that bill has now been 
postponed. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There might stil] be 
a bill this fall. 


Mr. Swart: Youre going to issue a white 
paper first, wasn’t that the commitment? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That's a possibility, 
or we might go right to a bill. I just can’t 
answer that. 


Mr. Swart: I want to make some com- 
ments on the postponement and I have some 
further questions on it, strictly by number 
of people. This is not the first postponement 
or the second or even the third postpone- 
ment— 


Mr. Wildman: Probably not the last. 


Mr. Swart: —and probably not the last. I 
don’t think there is any question at this 
stage, that these postponements are made 
for sheer political purposes; not because of 
any need for postponing. I recognize the 
difficulty of bringing it in and I recognize 
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the fact that it’s not going to be market 
value ‘assessment per se in any event. They 
are going to take percentages of the market 
value. Who would believe that we are going 
to have pure market value? Of course, it does 
not exist any more and should not exist. 

Mr. Swart: It makes you wonder about 
the value of the exercise that we have been 
going through. I would like to quote from 
the report of the commission and then ask 
the Treasurer to comment on it. On page 
107, Mr. Blair says: 

“In preparation for a change to market 
value as a base for assessing real property 
in Ontario, the province took over the as- 
sessment function on January 1, 1970. Since 
that date, province-wide reassessment at 
market value was scheduled for 1974, then 
postponed until 1976 and postponed once 
more to 1977.” And it has now, of course, 
been postponed until at least 1978. 

These postponements must, we believe, 
have a seriously detrimental affect on the 
morale of assessors. As was stated in our re- 
marks on assessment, the professional com- 
petence he brings to bear and the dispassion- 
ate approach to his task is all-important to 
the proper operation of property tax system. 

“It must be realized that the government 
must now keep assessment values up to date 
simultaneously for two assessment systems: 
the current one and market value, When 
seen in the light of some 3.5 million assess- 
able properties, this is a mammoth task in- 
deed. Market value data as of 1975 on every 
property in the province will be available 
for use in 1977 assessment rolls and, there- 
fore, for tax application in 1978. 

“A further postponement would, obviously, 
render the 1975 data of little value, and 
much of the effort expended would have 
been in vain. Furthermore, we have become 
aware that the pressures on the existing sys- 
tem have now become so great in the larger 
cities that there is good reason to doubt that 
the current situation can be maintained very 
much longer, We, therefore, believe it to be 
essential that implementation of the new 
system commence forthwith.” 

That is a quote from the Blair commission 
and I would like the Treasurer to comment 
on that, because we are now again post- 
poning it. He said there is a real danger. 
What is the cost of postponing it? Perhaps 
I can go even further and ask you the cost 
to date of the total reassessment program? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is a question 
you would have to ask the Minister of Rev- 
enue, who is responsible for assessment. 


Mr. Swart: Perhaps it is fair to ask you 


this: Back in 1969 you said you estimated | 


the number of assessors woulld be increased 
by 50 per cent to bring assessment. to what | 


we consider the proper level and maintain 


it. The municipalities, at that time, were | 


spending something like $15 million a year 
on the assessment function. If you increase 


that by 50 per cent over those years, would | 


that be a realistic assumption that you have 
been spending an additional $5 million to 
$7 million to $10 million a year since then? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. Swart: It would be my submission 
that that is a real possibility, that you have 
spent that kind of money on the reassess- 
ment. 


I want to change the thrust of my re- - 


marks a little bit and deal with some in- 


equities that exist at the present time, and — 


ask this question: If it is going to be post- 
poned and further postptoned, are you going 
to take any intermediate steps to correct 
injustices that exist at the present time? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I have not said, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is going to be postponed. 


Mr. Swart: You have not said that it is | 


going to be postponed? It is my understand- 
ing that on the first day there was a state- 
ment in the House. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: All I did was to 


confirm. Mrs. Scrivener has to have a bill 


to continue the freeze on assessment in 1977. 


All that bill does is confirm what she an- | 


nounced last spring. 


Mr. Swart: Yes, ‘but in fact, are you not | 


now saying definitely that it will be dealt 


with in this session, as you did in the spring? © 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is correct. 

Mr. Swart: So, I think we can assume that 
rightly so—and I think it will be borne out— 
it is going to be postponed again. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is an assump- | 


tion you may want to make, but it is not a 
statement that I have made. I have told you 


the present timetable is assessment in 1978, — 


taxation in 1979, 

Mr. Swart: Which is a one-year postpone- 
ment. 

There is at the present time, as you know, 
very real injustice on the many country 
estates— 

Hion. Mr. McKeough: The answer to your 
question is, no, I don’t have any— 

Mr. Swart: You don’t have any plans for 
correcting any injustices, even if it is post- 
ponedP 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. Jag 
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Mr. Swart: Not on places like Cambridge 
and Kitchener-Waterloo, for instance? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: If it were post- 
-poned, I would consider that; but at the 
moment there is no postponement. 

' Mr. Swart: I am sure you are aware of 
the injustice that exists on many country 
‘estates—perhaps called farm property—where 
‘somebody may have bought 10 acres and 
‘built a house valued at $150,000. 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not aware of 
any injustices in that area, if you want my 
candid opinion, no. 

| Mr. Swart: Well, I am. 

_ Mr. Nixon: It’s called “soak the rich’—a 
well-known Tory policy. 

| Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s right. 


_ Mr. Swart: On the contrary, it is the Tory 
-and Liberal policy which exempts the rich. 
_ But, in the situation I was referring to, 
‘the owners are able to get 50 per cent back 
‘on the house as well as on the amount of 
jland they own, even though the house may 
be valued at 10 times the amount of the 
land. Certainly, this has to be unfair. Can 
we then have your commitment that this be 
postponed further? You may look at some of 
the present injustices? 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: No. 


Mr. Swart: I understood you to say that a 
/moment ago. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: What I said was I 
have not looked at them; or I have not 
looked at them in terms of remedial action. 
If, hypothetically, there were a fair post- 
-ponement, then it is reasonable to assume 
‘that I might; but I am not about to make 
that commitment. 

| Mr. Nixon: Bob Welch will never let you 


' 
do it. 

| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, no, we have 
‘spent some time discussing prior commit- 
‘ments, and I ain’t about to make any more. 
| Mr. Swart: Let me ask you one further 
question. If there is from this fall a post- 
ponement of the reassessment and market 
value, would you consider the appointment 
of a committee of the House to examine this 


enc issue of market value assessment? 














Hon. Mr. McKeough: I might. 

Mr. Swart: Are you implying that the 
‘cabinet might not? 
'_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: I have no idea— 


‘that’s a hypothetical question. 


| Mr. Swart: It would seem to me very 
seriously, Mr. Treasurer, that this is an issue 
which in many respects is non-political, in the 
sense that other issues are, and that a com- 
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mittee of the House might very well come 
to some conclusions on this very difficult 
issue. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I will certainly bear 
that in mind. 

Mr. Nixon: Next. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I have some 
very specific questions regarding a local 
issue in my riding. I think it would come 
under local government, because it regards 
an area the Treasurer is familiar with, an 
area called Sault North. Right now this area 
is under study for— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sault North would 
come under the fifth vote. 

Mr, Nixon: It certainly isn’t on this one. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It sure isn’t on this 
one. 

Mr. Wildman: Why would it come under 
the fifth vote? 

Mr. Nixon: Because everything comes 
under the fifth vote. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me come at it 
this way: There is nothing under the second 
vote in items 1, 2 or 3— 

Mr. Nixon: It is right on the paper the 
Treasurer gave us. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —which provides as- 
sistance to non-organized local governments. 
There is nothing in 1, 2 or 3 which deals 
with Sault North. 

Mr. Wildman: What is there in 5 that 
does? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Presumably, the or- 
ganization of local government. It isn’t under 
1, 2 or 8. They might dearly wish that it was, 
but it isn’t. | 

Mr. Hall: Five is going to be a dandy. 

Mr. Chairman: Shall the third item, prop- 
erty assessment and tax reform carry? Carried. 
Grants reform: 

Mr. Epp: I want to speak for a moment 
about grants. I hate to remind you of these 
things, Mr. Treasurer—I am sure you prefer 
not to be reminded—but in 1973 the govern- 
ment pledged to deconditionalize grants as 
far as possible. 

[8:30] 

If we go back to 1969-70, there was 88 per 
cent of the total financial assistance in the 
form of conditional grants; so 12 per cent 
unconditional grants. In 1977-78, 79 per cent 
of the financial assistance was conditional, a 
decrease of nine per cent in conditional grants 
in eight years. For 1978-79, only 11.6 per 
cent of total transfers are in the form of un- 
conditional grants, which I would think indi- 
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cates somewhat a lack of respect by the 
provincial government to its pledge of 1973 
to deconditionalize grants as far as possible. 
I’m sure it could have done it further than 
that. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We could if we had 
some help from the municipalities. 

' (Mr. Epp: I don’t see how you can say 
you need help from the municipalities. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Would this com- 
mittee like to recommend to me—and I'll be 
happy to take it back—that it would like to 
deconditionalize the library grant? ‘Mr. Nixon 
is on record. Are you on record, Mr. Epp? 

Mr. Epp: Mr. Treasurer, if you were to 
take anything back to the cabinet from this 
committee, it would be the first time you’ve 
done it for some time. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We're talking about 
library grants. 

Mr.. Nixon: We're talking about lump sum 
transfers. 

Mr. Epp: You're talking about library 
grants. ’m talking about unconditional grants. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, but library 
grants are at the head of the list. 

Mr. Epp: Yes, that’s one of them. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Can you do away 
with those? When you were a mayor I re- 
member the strong letters you wrote saying, 
“Let’s do away with library grants.” We had 
letters from the Waterloo library board say- 
ing there was no way. 

Mr. Epp: I didn’t write them for the library 
board. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, but we didn’t 
have a letter from you saying, “I agree with 
the recommendation of the Treasurer.” 

Mr. Nixon: The Treasurer is being face- 
tious. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not being face- 
tious. 

Mr. Nixon: You're being provocative. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not being face- 
tious, 


Mr. Epp: I think that’s one area that we 
can look at. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Epp: Getting back to another point, 
Mr. Treasurer, we can take that up another 
time. As soon as you're prepared to take the 
recommendations back from this committee, 
were prepared to sit down and start talking 
with you about it. 


Hon. Mr. McKecugh: Let me interject and 
say that I don’t agree with your percentage. I 


per cent. Youre including education as a 
conditional grant and I don’t look on it as. 
that. 


Mr. Nixon: You can’t spend it on roads. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Minister of Edu- - 
cation (Mr. Wells)—no, it’s a separate local | 
government—would not look at it as a con- - 
ditional grant. Forgetting about education, | 
then out of the remainder of $1 billion, we're | 
now at about $400 million which is now un- | 
conditional. 


: 
think we moved from something to about 29 


Mr. Epp: Out of $1 billion? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, it would be 
more than that, it would be closer to $2 | 
billion I guess, and 28 per cent is now un- . 
conditional. I’m not prepared to defend what | 
White did in his 1973 budget— | 

Mr. Nixon: We've noticed that. | 

Mrs. Campbell: Obviously. | 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —but I would make | 
the point, since Mr. Epp was in local gov- | 
ernment at that point in time, that Mr. White | 
published a list of 16 grants which were sub- | 
ject to deconditionalization. I think it is fair | 
to say that there was the greatest absence of | 
support on any single item that he or I have | 
ever seen from local government. Library 
boards wrote in and said, “No way,” and local 
government stood mute. 

I had never particularly thought of the | 
library boards as being a great lobby in this | 
province, but you show me a letter that came | 
from the region of Waterloo saying: “That's | 
a good move, Treasurer. We'll take over. 
libraries as a local responsibility and you do | 
away with library grants.” There isn’t a letter 
like that on record. 


Mr. Epp: I’m not sure if there is or not. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: There is not. 


Mr. Epp: If I had known you were going 
to ask me that I would have looked it up. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: You look it up and— 
youll find that you weren’t writing letters | 
that year. I may say, in defence, that I don't | 
know that the situation has changed a great | 
deal since. You were there on Friday morn- | 
ing. I laughed but I know it was said, and to | 
an old practitioner from the local government | 
that’s a little disturbing. Would you agree? | 
Mr. Nixon: Mr. Minister, he still can’t get 
over what you said. ‘ 
Mr. Chairman: Mz. Epp has the floor. | 
Mr. Epp: Coming back to unconditional 
grants, John Kruger’s statement of a few days 
ago indicated: “The growth of $80 million) 
in unconditional: grants next year will occur’ 
as a result of increases in population and 
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other factors incidental to unconditional grant 
formulae. Presumably the province allocates 
grants in accordance with what it believes 
the priorities of municipalities ought to be. As 
a result, the absence of any increase in un- 
conditional grants could be interpreted to 
“mean that the province believes expenditures 
for police and other unconditional finance 
responsibilities are already high enough. The 
effect of freezing expenditures in these fields 
and the alternatives to such action are 
equally disastrous.” 

Mr. Kruger pointed out that if in the com- 
ing year Metro diverted all of its increase in 
unconditional grants to offset the increase in 
police expenditures, the Metro taxpayers 
would still have to support up to $18 million 
of an increase in 1978, which would be about 
L7 mills. 

_ The alternative, of course, would be for 
Metro to freeze its expenditures, which would 
then mean that since 92 per cent of its ex- 
“expenditures are in the form of police costs 
for payroll, such action would have to affect 
‘in a large way the manpower of the force. 
Therefore, it’s difficult to see how police ex- 
penditures can be frozen if the force is to be 
“maintained at the present level. 
__ Mr. Peterson: The Treasurer isn’t listening. 
This is all for your benefit. I want you to 
| know that. 
Mr. Epp: With respect to ambulance serv- 
ices, they were funded at nearly 95 per cent 
_by the province in 1975 and are estimated to 
be funded at approximately 55.6 per cent 
at the present—or about three, four years 
later, a decline of almost 40 per cent in that 
time. If Metro was not to permit an increase 
in expenditures for the ambulance services, 
there would be no alternative but to raise 
local taxes in order to meet the additional ex- 
| penses or, alternatively, to cut back on the 
service that it now offers. The same holds 
true in social services and it holds true in 
boards and commissions. 
| Mr. Chairman, these conditional grants 
| and unconditional grants alter the municipali- 
| ties’ priorities. In. other words, they can’t 
_ afford to say no to the unconditional grants 
when they're offered. Then the province stops 
| increasing the unconditional grants, but the 
province determines the priorities. The muni- 
| cipalities are left paying the bills for pro- 
_ grams that the province has originally started, 
but then stops supporting at a constant pro- 
i portion of the cost. 
_. My question is whether the provincial gov- 
ernment intends to stay at the present level 
of unconditional grants and _ conditional 
' grants, or whether it intends to proceed fur- 
ther, as it indicated back in 1975, to decon- 
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ditionalize grants as far as possible? Are you 
saying that that’s as far as possible? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I had my debate 
with Mr. Kruger and I don’t think it’s basic- 
ally in anybody’s interest terribly to continue 
a debate with Mr. Kruger, who has sounded 
the same alarms now for three years running 
and the results turn out to be something con- 
siderably less than he was alarmed about. I 
leave it at that. 

Mrs. Campbell: So much for your question. 

Mr. Epp: Does the province intend to con- 
tinue to deconditionalize grants? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is the stated 
policy, yes. I just point out to you, without 
working out the percentage, that of the $80- 
odd million that went into the municipal side 
of the commitment this year, $80 million was 
on the unconditional side, which is a higher 
percentage than exists now. For whatever 
that is worth, the unconditional grants en- 
joyed a higher rate of growth percentage-wise 
than the conditional grants on the list. 

Mr. Epp: My problem with unconditional 
grants is that they encourage municipalities 
to expend money in areas where they other- 
wise wouldn’t expend it if they weren't re- 
ceiving 50 or 75 per cent of unconditional 
grants from the province. If, on the other 
hand, they received that money in uncondi- 
tional, they could expend it in those areas 
where their priorities showed them they 
should be expending it. 

I know of a traffic study that they did a 
few years ago in Kitchener-Waterloo that 
cost about $96,000. The cities of Kitchener 
and Waterloo together paid 25 per cent and 
75 per cent was paid by the province, so 
there’s no way that the cities would have 
spent $96,000 or whatever—$94,000 or 
$96,000—for that particular study, had they 
had to pay it out of their own revenues. 

Secondly, I don’t think the study was 
worth it anyway, but what the study did 
was show them ways in which they could 
spend more money and expand the system 
and go on to diesel buses rather than trolley 
buses. But my point is that if they had had 
to expend that themselves, they might have 
spent $15,000 or $20,000 or $40,000 on a 
traffic study, which I am sure would have 
been equally as good, and they would have 
spent their other money in more appropriate 
places. 

You could then say, “You shouldn’t take 
the money and spend it there,’ but when 
you take a large chunk of money out of the 
city of Waterloo in the form of sales taxes 
and other forms of taxes, such as personal 
income taxes, of which the province gets a 
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large share, the people say, “Why shouldn't 
we spend itP If we get it in this area, we 
may as well spend it, because if we don't 
get it here, we won’t get it any other place, 
or any place other than _ unconditional 
grants.” So if they are going to get some of 
the money back to spend in local areas, they 
are going to spend it. I am saying that the 
tax dollar could be better used if they were 
to have higher grants as opposed to uncon- 
ditional grants. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t disagree with 
what the member is saying. 

Mr. Chairman: Anything further, Mr. Epp? 

Mr. Epp: I guess I got all from him that 
I am going to get—that he doesn’t disagree 
with me. 

Mr. Swart: I am just going to speak to 
and about the deconditionalization of grants. 
First of all, I should say that you gave a 
figure of—was itP—25 per cent unconditional 
grants and I know it’s difficult to deter- 
mine— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Twenty-eight. 

Mr. Swart: —but I would point out that 
the figures on provincial and municipal 
finances put out by the Canadian Tax Foun- 
dation state that only 14 per cent of the 
transfers— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, they would in- 
clude education, 


Mr. Swart: —are unconditional grants, 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They would include 
education. 

Mr. Swart: That is up from 12 per cent 
in 1975. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They are the condi- 
tional— 

Mr. Swart: Quebec is substantially high- 
er— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —or to the Spadina 
subway. 


Mr. Swart: —up almost to 25 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s the other side 
of that story. 


Mr. Swart: I say Quebec is substantially 
higher, according to the Canadian Tax 
Foundation. Up to about 25 per cent of the 
transfers there are unconditional grants. I 
would say to you, Mr. Treasurer, that my 
observation is that the municipalities don’t 
really have any great objection to the de- 
conditionalization of grants, I think it’s fair 
to say they are concerned now particularly 
about transfer payments, They quite frankly 
don’t trust the government. 

Whether it’s the “not less than” clause 
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that was in the Edmonton commitment | 
any of the other changes that have been. 
made, every time there’s a change made it’s’ 
against them. Let’s say that you don’t want 
to change it against their will. You didn’t 
have any hesitation in changing the Edmon- | 
ton commitment formula, and not even 
against their will, but without even consult-) 
ing them, about the change in that formula. 
I suggest that the municipalities would be 
quite willing to accept, particularly at a 
time when there is an increase in provincial 
transfers as there was in the years from. 
1967 on to about 1973—you could have done: 
a great deal of deconditionalization of the 
grants at that time because if they are get-| 
ting more grants, they are willing to accept) 
maybe some other disadvantages, or what) 
they may think are temporary disadvantages, | 
I certainly favour greater deconditionaliza- 
tion. 
[8:45] | 
I would say to you, Mr. Treasurer, you’ 
express great concern about the expenditures 
| 
| 


| 
—_. 





of municipalities. I believe, in fact, that they 
are as careful of their expenditures as the 
provincial government is, perhaps more so. 
in one way, that you can put greater ac-- 
countability at the municipal level, if that’s | 
what you profess that you want to do, by 
deconditionalization. I’m sure you’re aware 
that in most of the democracies in the world, 
the senior levels of government, in their 
method of transfer to local governments, 
transfer a much greater percentage of it than 
we do generally in Canada. I’m not just talk- 
ing about Ontario, but generally about Can- | 
ada, in the block grants or the uncondi- 
tional grants. | 

I tell you if a municipality is going to | 
spend $10 million, and it knows it is going | 
to get a block grant of $6 million and every- 
thing above that it has to raise from the 
taxpayer, it thinks twice before raising the 
taxes. It’s a much greater deterrent. 

In this time of your restraint, it would 
seem to me that it is the method that you 
should consider further with regard to trans- 
fer of funds to local governments, 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t disagree with 
what the member said. I just point out that 
of course the Quebec government, which he 
has cited, approves every municipal budget 
in the province each January. 

Mr. Chairman: Shall grants reform carry? © 
We're moving on to fiscal policy, economic 
matters, and as I suggested earlier, we'll take - 
that as a block vote. 

Mr. Cassidy: I want to say some words to — 
the minister, but Tl be very brief. I want 
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to home in on the question of Inco, I think 


Inco epitomizes the kind of problem we're 


| 
1 


| 





| 


having with the economy in the province 
today, the layoffs at Inco which have come 
up and their implications, not just for north- 
eastern Ontario but also for the province as 


a whole, and also their implications for the 
whole strategy of development which the 
Treasurer has put forward in his budget, in 


his speeches, and consistently, both during 


the current time he has been Treasurer and 


before. 


In the budget, Mr. Treasurer, you said 


the government had made investment and 
free enterprise central concerns in all of its 


activities, but our observation is that you 
have consistently made various kinds of 
corporate welfare central to your economic 


_ strategy and that they are not working. We 
‘see now a continued decline in employment 
' at Inco in the Sudbury area. 


It’s not just 2,800 jobs now, it’s a total of 
about 5,000 to 6,000 jobs that have been 
eliminated in Inco over the last six or seven 


_ years and all of the indications are that that 
_may go on, plus the elimination of jobs at 


Falconbridge, plus the layoffs at Falcon- 








bridge. There has been an enormous spend- 
ing of public funds going along with that 


particular reduction of jobs. It just seems to 
me, and to my party, that your strategies are 


| not working. 


Can you, Mr. Treasurer, give us a figure 
for the total amount of tax concessions 
which has been given to Inco and to Falcon- 
bridge specifically, and how many jobs that 
has created in the Sudbury area over the last 


_ five years? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: Have you got any estimates 
at all? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Cassidy: Have you ever talked to the 
company and asked them to create jobs on 
the basis of the tax concessions they are 
being given? 

Hon. Mr, McKeough: Have I specifically 
at Inco? No. 

Mr. Cassidy: Okay, have your officials or 
have other people in the government, other 


- ministers? 





Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. Prior to my 
time, perhaps, but not now. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let me just put some figures 
on the record, then. Two years ago, the 
government decided to give a five-year defer- 
ral of the disallowance of foreign processing 
costs in assessing producers’ mining tax, That 
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was a concession that was particularly valu- 
able to Falconbridge, a bit less so to Inco. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: A bit less so? 

Mr. Cassidy: As I understand it, yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You'll have to ask 
the Minister of Natural Resources (Mr, F. S. 
Miller) this, but as I recall it’s something 
less than 10 per cent. I’m not sure, but if 
it’s not that, either one or two goes to the 
plant in Wales. 

Mr. Cassidy: I’m saying it’s of less value 
to Inco. But Falconbridge is doing its lay- 
offs as well, Mr. Minister. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, but we were 
talking about Inco. 

Mr, Cassidy: I mentioned Falconbridge. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, okay! 

Mr. Cassidy: The value in 1974-75 was 
$15 million for the industry as a whole, of 
which about half went to Inco. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, those are sanc- 
tions—I’m not trying to limit discussion— 
under the Mining Tax, which are adminis- 
tered by the Minister of Natural Resources 
and not by me. 

Mr. Cassidy: I’m sorry. Those are part of 
your fiscal strategy and that’s why we're 
talking about them. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Okay. 

Mr. Cassidy: Do you feel that the declared 
intention of that particular concession to 
Falconbridge has been successful in creating 
jobs? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think it’s fair to say 
that there is a possibility that, had the 
exemptions not been granted, Falconbridge 
would have continued to run its operation in 
Norway and brought nickel from other parts 
of the world and closed down Sudbury. I 
think that’s a fair commentary. 

Mr. Laughren: You were intimidated too. 
They called your bluff. 

Mr. Cassidy: Yes, that’s right. For a very 
brief moment you tried to lean on the com- 
panies and then you backed right away from 
that particular requirement— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Cassidy: —which has been in every 
strategy statement for the development of 
northern Ontario. Ontario’s government has 
said again and again that processing has got 
to be done in the north, but, in fact, you 
haven’t done it. 

Mr. Martel: I hear Al Lawrence screaming 
for it at the federal level. 

Mr. Cassidy: You are now giving a fast 
write-off to correspond to the federal fast 
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write-off on investments, and as we reckon it, 
the savings for Inco in 1976 alone of the two 
fast write-offs amount to $46 million over 
what the company would have paid in taxes 
under the old system. Would you agree that 
that’s about an accurate estimate? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I wouldn’t approach 
it, but I wouldn’t have any idea. I don’t make 
a point of examining the tax returns of any 
company in this province. For one thing, I’m 
not allowed to do so. 

Mr. Cassidy: I got these figures from the 
annual reports of Inco, which are public 
documents. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t make a par- 
ticular practice of looking at the annual re- 
ports of Inco either. 


Mr. Cassidy: It seems to me, Mr. Treas- 
urer, given the economic importance of cor- 
porations like Inco— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me point this 
out. We were talking about this a little earlier 
tonight and this is something that you'll never 
get through your head— 

Mr. Martel: We're not as bright as you. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —there was a point 
five years ago when International Nickel stock 
was selling at $54 a share. Today it’s selling 
at $18. If you think any damn fool is going 
to invest his money in Inco then you're 
crazy. Your answer and your only answer 
is, “Take it over and nationalize it.” 

Mr. Makarchuk: No, no. 

Hon. Mr. McKecugh: Sure it is. 

Mr. Martel: That’s crap. 

Mr. Cassidy: You have no answer at all, 
Mr. Treasurer. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sure it is. 

Mr. Cassidy: Your answer is to give more 
and more handouts to the private sector— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You just don’t under- 
stand all about it and you don’t want to 
understand. 

Mr. Wildman: You understand it so much, 
it’s a wonder it doesn’t work. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 

Mr. Martel: What did your colleagues sign 
for, Darcy? With all your BS aside, why 
would your colleagues call for the takeover of 
50 per cent equity in mining? Were they as 
dumb as youP 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They didn’t sign that 
report and you know it. 

Mr. Martel: I’ve got the report here. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It is not government 
policy. 


Mr. Martel: They signed the report. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, you have your 
argument with them. 

Mr. Martel: Don’t come around and tell 
us— - 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Nonsense. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. Mr. Cassidy has the 
floor. 

Mr. Makarchuk: How much money did 
Inco raise from its shareholders, when you 
say that they did raise money for them? 

Mr. Cassidy: Okay. Mr. Chairman, the 
federal tax credit of five per cent on eligible 
new buildings, machinery and equipment 
amounted to $10 million for Inco in 1976. 
The provincial sales tax exemption on ma- 
chinery, we ‘would estimate, amounted to 


about $10.5 million to Inco in 1975, and $15 — 


million in 1976, for a total of $25 million. 
Has that created jobs up in northeastern On- 
tario, Mr. Treasurer? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, obviously what 
it has done is depress the price of the stock 
from $54 to $18. 

Mr. Cassidy: That wasn’t the question I 
asked. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, no, but that’s the 
end result. That’s the bottom line, of which 
10 per cent of that stock is owned by em- 
ployees’ union pension funds. You might start 
worrying about that. You’re damn right it is. 

Mr. Cassidy: The bottom line is in terms 
of jobs— 

Mr. Laughren: Another red herring. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, no. 


Mr. Cassidy: —regional developments, en- 
vironmental protection, all those things. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s fine if you 
don’t care whether anybody makes money or 
not, and you don’t. 

Mr. Cassidy: [ do, but it seems to me 
that there are other things as well, and you 
have said that yourself, Mr. Treasurer, 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, certainly, but 
Yl tell you, all those things go out the 
window—regional development, jobs, eco- 
nomic growth—unless you have a viable 
operation. When you can’t sell the nickel, 


that’s what it boils down to. You don’t have 


a viable operation. 
Mr. Cassidy: You're saying that Inco is not 
competitive, is that right? 
‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: Inco is competitive. 
Mr. Cassidy: Make up your mind then. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Inco, by its own 


statements, says it is competitive, but there 


is a world oversupply— 
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Mr. Martel. Who glutted it? 

Mr. Laughren: Not for 1975. 

Mr. Martel: Who glutted it? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know who 
glutted it. 

Mr. Martel: Who is the major producer? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Listen, when I was 
a young man I was brought up to believe 
that we had the nickel in Canada at that 
point, and I remember John Fisher saying 
in a speech that we produced 85 per cent 
of the world’s nickel. Today we produce 30 
per cent. I don’t think Inco oversupplied the 
market. 


Mr. Martel: Who has? 
Mr. Laughren: They own the plants in the 
other countries in which they operate. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is nonsense and 
vou know it. 


My. Martel: Who’s in New Caledonia? 
Who’s in Guatemala and Indonesia? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: How much produc- 
tion are they getting out of either Indonesia 
or Guatemala? How much? 


Mr. Martel: They're in with the Japanese 
companies and you know it. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: None. There’s no 
production from those mines. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cassidy has the floor. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, the total of 
deferred income in mining taxes which Inco 
now shows on its records is approximately 
$370 million. That is money which has been 
advanced to Inco, in effect, by Ontario and 
by the federal taxpayer which they would 
otherwise be liable to pay. 

‘Do you, Mr. Treasurer, feel that that is 
helping to create employment in the country 
or in the province? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Chairman, ob- 
viously we have a difference of opinion here 
tonight. I don’t agree with the thesis being 
advanced by the member for Ottawa Centre. 
I’m also conscious of remarks, made in the 
House by the official opposition on Friday 
last, that one of the problems with the min- 
ing industry in this country is that the taxes 
are too high. I don’t think we're going to 
agree on something tonight. 

I suppose my view would be that the taxes 
are about right. I don’t expect the commit- 
tee to accept that point of view particularly, 
but the philosophy of my party has been to 
try to encourage further refining and pro- 
cessing in this country, and we've had some 
success at that, not as much as we would 
like to have had. We have not had success 
with Falconbridge and those reasons can be 


explored with the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources who is familiar with that exemp- 
tion—completely familiar. I am not. 

We have had a great deal of success with 
Texasgulf. Whether that’s entirely in the 
long-run interests of the country as a whole, 
I would be glad to debate with the members 
at some point or another. 

Mr. Wildman: Partially public-owned. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: But the fact is that 
we have one party in the Legislature saying 
that our mining taxes are too high; I refer 
to the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. S. 
Smith) on Friday last. We have another 
party saying we are not taking enough out 
of the mining industry and that, basically, 
we should break the companies’ backs to the 
extent that we take them over and _ national- 
ize them. 

IT don’t think really, with great respect, 
Mr. Chairman, we are going to settle those 
differences of opinion here tonight. 

Mr. Cassidy: I want to ask the Treasurer, 
in view of the enormous amounts of tax 
concessions which have been given to Inco 
and to Falconbridge, what is his concept 
of the responsible behaviour of companies 
like that, in return for the dollars which the 
Ontario taxpayers and the people of Canada 
have put into those companies? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would look at it 
another way. What you're saying is that 
they have been benefited too much; ob- 
viously, from my point of view, the criticism 
could probably be made, perhaps, that we 
haven’t benefited them enough. If you look 
at an average situation, for example, Ana- 
conda—a manufacturing plant in this city 
which has said it is going to close down— 
were paying not a mining tax. Were paying 
a straight manufacturing tax. They say 
they're no longer competitive, for whatever 
reasons. 

Mr. Martel: Their Buffalo plant? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They have a prob- 
lem. I think we have a number of people in 
this economy who have a problem. But the 
problem is not going to be solved, in my 
view and from my limited knowledge of 
business, by building up an inventory which 
is really then just a cloud over the whole 
marketplace that would probably further 
depress prices. 

Mr. Cassidy: Do you have any concept of 
responsible behaviour by the corporations? 
In your opinion, does Inco have any respon- 
sibility to the people of Ontario because of 
the time that it’s been exploiting our natural 
resources? 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: Obviously, yes, I 
think they do. 

Mr. Cassidy: Can you explain what you 
think that concept of responsibility is? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not sure that 
Inco have been the worst corporate citizens 
in the world. I doubt that there’s a corporate 
citizen who you think has been a good 
citizen. I’'d be interested in knowing if there 
was one. Is there? 

Mr. Cassidy: Sure. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Name one. 

Mr. Cassidy: I talked to a boiler manu- 
facturer— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Who? Name one. 

Mr. Cassidy: A lot of companies— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Name one. 

Mr. Cassidy: I'm talking to you, Mr. Min- 
ister— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Name one. 

Mr. Cassidy: I’m talking to you— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Name one, name 
one, There isn’t a large corporation in this 
province or in this country that you think 
has been a good corporate citizen and you 
know it. 

‘Mr. Cassidy: That’s balderdash. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Name one. Come 
on, name one. Come on, name one. 

Mr, Cassidy: ’'m not going to give them— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Just one! Dofasco? 

Mr. Cassidy: Once you have finished with 
your tantrum— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Dofasco? They’re 
non-union, You'll never name them. You'll 
never name them. Name one! Name one 
large corporate— 

Mr. Cassidy: Tm asking you, Mr. Treas- 
urer, to say what are the responsibilities of 
Inco, which has taken $1.7 billon— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is nonsense. 
Just name one. Give me the name of one 
large corporate taxpayer who you think is a 
good citizen. There isn’t one and you know 
It: 

Mr. Peterson: McKeough’s Plumbing. 

Mr, Cunningham: Long’s Cafe. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Name one. 

Mr. Cassidy: Oh, come on now. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There isn’t one. 
Name it, come on. Let’s hear it. Who is it? 

Mr. Martel: A little louder, sir. We can’t 
hear you. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The United Farmers 


Co-op, I suppose. That would be your idea. 
Come on, name one. Just try one. 

Mr. Cassidy: I’m still asking you, Mr, 
Treasurer— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Give me the name — 
of a large corporation— 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Come on. Give me | 
one, You're here to make constructive sug- 
gestions. I’m here to learn. I am terribly | 
interested in knowing the name of one large © 
corporation in this country that you think is 
a good corporate citizen. Come on, name> 
one. 
[9:00] 

An hon. member: That’s the end of that | 
discussion. 

Mr. Cassidy: 
tantrum? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I haven’t fin- 
ished. 

Mr. Cassidy: Are you going to go on? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am going to re- 
member that. 

Mr. Cassidy: Keep it up. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You are going to 
attack every corporate citizen in this province 
and you know it. Why don’t you face up and 
admit it? 

Mr. Cassidy: I’m going to be making a lot 
of constructive suggestions about the way in - 
which we can work with the corporations. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Come on, name one. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. The member for 
Ottawa Centre has the floor. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There should be 
some you don’t have to work with because, 
surely, some of them today fit your mould, 
and are good corporate citizens. I just ask 
you to name one. 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s okay. I don’t want to 
get into that, Mr. Minister. 

fon. Mr. McKeough: Name one. 

Mr. Cassidy: I just want to ask you 
about— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I just want to ex- 
pose the fallacy and hypocrisy of your posi- 
tion; today it’s Inco and tomorrow it is 
somebody else. 

Mr. Cassidy: Not at all. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You don’t know a- 
good corporate citizen. 

Mr. Cassidy: You name a few then. 


Have you finished your | 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can name a lot. 
My. Cassidy: Okay, go ahead. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can name a lot. 

Mr. Cassidy: Okay, go ahead, name one. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can name a lot. 

Mr. Cassidy: Name one. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Do you want me to 
start? 

Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sure, I'll start with 
the Steel Company of Canada. 

Mr. Cassidy: Okay. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They have a damn 
good labour-management relationship. I name 
Dofasco who don’t have a union. I name 
Algoma who do have a union. I can name a 
lot—John Labatt Limited, The T. Eaton Com- 
pany Ltd. who don’t have a union. I can go 
right down the list. I would name Massey- 
Ferguson Ltd., who have taken a little com- 
pany and moved out into the world markets, 
and are a credit to this country. Now, you 
name one. You can’t and you won't, because 
you hate them all, and if you were honest you 
would admit it. 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s not true, you know, 
Mr. Minister. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, it is. 

Mr. Cassidy: That is not true. 

Hon. Mr. MceKough: Well, all right, name 
one. 

Mr. Cassidy: Okay. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Okay, you can’t. Let 
the record show that Mr. Cassidy can’t name 
one ideal corporate citizen of this province. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Martel: Who has the floor? 


Mr. Chairman: The member for Ottawa 


- Centre. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Minister, I want to know 
what consultations your government has had 
with Inco about their development in the 
northeast, and about the kind of responsible 


behaviour you expected to come from that 


company. 
Mr. Martel: They didn’t bother telling 
- you. 


Mr. Cassidy: There was none, was there? 


(Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Chairman— 


Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: A slip, let the record 
show. 


Mrs. Campbell: Freudian, no doubt. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Freudian, yes. 
Those consultations would be with the 


Minister of Natural Resources rather than 
with me. 

Mr. Cassidy: The minister said in the 
House that the government has been aware 
for some time of the softening market for 
nickel. What initiatives were taken by the 
government in order to try to anticipate the 
situation, in order to, at least, alleviate pos- 
sible layoffs when it became aware that the 
nickel market was softening? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The reflection, if any, 
of action on the part of the government 
would be the Minister of Natural Resources. 

Mr. Martel: He won’t even answer his mail, 
so it doesn’t matter much on this situation. 

Mr. Cassidy: Do you, as minister, have any 
intelligence coming from your economic 
forecasters about situations like this which 
have such a grave impact on the economy? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. As I indicated 
in the House, I have been reading the Globe 
and Mail and have been noting weak metal 
markets and weak markets generally in com- 
modities for some several months. 


Mr. Cassidy: But what did you do about 
it, Mr. Minister? 


Mr. Peterson: In fairness, you can go back 
to 1970 to see a softening of the nickel 
market over the next decade. Everything they 
said came true. 


Mr. Chairman: The member for Ottawa 
Centre. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I want the 
minister to say what he did about it. It’s nice 
to know that the economic intelligence he 
gets comes by reading the Globe and Mail, 
and doesn’t come from his own people in 
his ministry. But what did he do about it if 
he finally realized through the Globe and 
Mail that something was going wrong? 

An hon. member: Nothing. 

Mr. Cassidy: Did you ask your ministry to 
look into itP Did you speak with the Minister 
of Natural Resources? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I suppose I should 
have flown down to Pittsburgh and called on 
United States Steel and said, “Please, United 
States Steel, would you buy some more Cana- 
dian nickel.” What other than that might I 
have done? 

Mr. Cassidy: It would have been interest- 
ing if, when the government sent a delega- 
tion, including the Premier (Mr. Davis), off 
to Japan, there might have been some diiscus- 
sions there about access into the Japanese 
market, since it appears that that is one of 
the problems we have. Did the minister, in 
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fact, make any such recommendations when 
that particular mission was being prepared? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I did not. The Min- 
ister of Natural Resources may well have. 
That is something you will have to ask him. 

Mr. ‘Cassidy: Were there any discussions 
between you, Mr. Minister, and the Ministry 
of Natura] Resources about the weakening 
situation in our province? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, there have been 
a great number. 


Mr. Cassidy: Can you elaborate? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We 
watching, obviously— 

Mr. Martel: The Globe and Mail. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —what has been hap- 
pening to our mining taxes and metal prices 
and our views have been substantiated by 
their views. 

Mr. Cassidy: What have you done? What 
initiatives did you take at the time of the 
Falconbridge layoffs this summer, for ex- 
ample? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: None. 


Mr. Cassidy: None. You see, Mr. Chair- 
man, the problem we face is that in north- 
eastern Ontario there have been efforts by 
this party and by people in that area for a 
very long time to get a strategy and to get 
development which diversified the economic 
base of that area. Nothing has been done. We 
talk to the minister and ask what he’s been 
doing in the short term when the situation 
started to soften, as had been predicted a 
long time ago that it would, and nothing has 
been done. 

This is a do-nothing minister and this is 
a do-nothing ministry. You’ve sat idly by and 
allowed! all of this to happen while, in the 
meantime, you’ve been giving $375 million 
worth of tax handouts to Inco. It seems to 
me that’s a pretty poor excuse for a strategy, 
Mr. Minister, a pretty poor excuse indeed. 

‘Does the minister have any concrete sug- 
gestions to make right now? Does he asso- 
ciate himself with the federal government’s 
suggestion there may be nickel dumping? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Cassidy: Does he associate himself 
with the suggestion that there should be a 
nickel carte]? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do vou have any suggestions, 
Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The suggestions 
which have been made by the government to 
alleviate what I believe is a short-term prob- 
lem will be in the area of attempting to 


have been 


retrain or relocate. Those are matters which 
are not under my particular purview. 

Mr. Cassidy: Do you draw any conclusions 
from this about development strategy for the 
northeastern region of the province in order 
to ensure— 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: I don’t think any- 
where in the development strategies, either 
for northeastern or northwestern Ontario— 
and this is really the next vote, 1103—have 
we minimized the substantial effect or impact 
or need for a strong resource indiustry in both 
northeastern and northwestern Ontario. I re- 
call saying something about Sudbury, which 
I might at times regret, just a few months 
ago. 

Mr. Cassidy: Yes, and it’s well remembered 
up there too. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s right. 

Mr. Cassidy: You said there would be no 
secondary manufacturing for 20 years in the 
north. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I did not say that. 

Mr. di Santo: Yes, you did. 

Mr. Laughren: Correct the record. 


Mr. Cassidy: Correct the record with what 
you said, Mr. Minister. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What IJ said was that 
it was ridiculous—not ridiculous, but unrealis- 
tic to think that somebody is going to make 
refrigerators in Sudbury or cars in Thunder 
Bay. Transportation makes that too difficult. 
I think, in Sudbury and Thunder Bay—and 
we really are under the next vote, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we're into the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs as well—there is a place for certain 
kinds of service industry, a manufacturing 
industry which is complementary to the re- 
source industry and/or the tourist industry, 
but I doubt that we’re going to see many 
kinds of secondary manufacturing in northern 
Ontario during my lifetime. 

Mr. Martel: Not with this government. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Have you looked at Inco’s 
plant in Huntington, West Virginia, for fab- 
ricating and processing the metals, where it 
makes monometal and so on, and employs 
about 4,000 people, with a payroll of prob- 
ably $60 million or $70 million? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Are you suggesting 
that should be moved? 

Mr, Makarchuk: I’m suggesting that per- 
haps pressure should be put. on the company 
to do some of that in Sudbury, because it’s 
the Sudbury raw resources that are going in 
there to feed this plant. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I know that 
my colleagues want to go on about Inco. I 
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just want to read to the minister one quote 
from a speech that he made to the Confer- 
ence Board a year or so ago, when he said 
he felt that governments had for too long 
carried the burden of regional development 
alone. Then he said: “With just a little more 
social awareness in our decisions about where 
we set up new operations, we could have a 
significant impact.” 

That means, as I understand it, Mr. Min- 
ister, that your regional development strategy 
for northeastern Ontario is that you hope 
that the private sector will have a little more 
social awareness, and that includes Inco. Is 
that correct? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Chairman, I 
must say that since that time, and really 
before that time, I’ve been very encouraged 
by the number of people—and I don’t see 
that many; obviously the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Tourism sees more—who make a 
genuine attempt and run an economic analy- 
sis, if that’s the right word—again, I say, 
were really into the next vote, into the third 
vote—as to where in terms of a develop- 
ment strategy for the province they might 
locate. I think it’s fair to say I hear about 
the ones who don’t, rather than those who 
do. 

I had one in my office as late as Monday. 
They are looking at five locations—hopefully, 
for expansion in Ontario; one of them is in 
northern Ontario, They are sure before they 
start the study that the transportation eco- 
nomics and the distance to market are not 
going to make it practicable. But they are 
making a real stab at looking at that area, 
because they recognize that federally, pro- 


_ vincially and locally that would be desirable 
in terms of land use; in terms of regional 


development, generally. I will not be sur- 
prised, and they will not be surprised, I 
think, when the study says they should be 
somewhere in southwestern Ontario, or 
somewhere in the Toronto-centred region. 

I don’t think the battle has been won yet, 
not by a long shot, but I have also had 
people in the office who have not been aware 
that we would like to direct more growth 
east of Toronto rather than west of Toronto, 
aside from northern Ontario; not that many, 
but some. 

I was gratified to hear what I heard on 
Monday morning that this particular com- 
pany was taking a good look at the eco- 
nomics of locating somewhere in northern 
Ontario. They named a _ location which 


sounded sensible to me, but I will not be 


surprised if the results are negative, despite, 
I might say, some favourable federal and 
parallel provincial tax actions, and probably 
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—this is guessing—some assistance under 
RDIA to so locate. But I don’t think the 
economics will still be right. 

This happened to be a manufacturing in- 
dustry. When we are trying to build up our 
manufacturing base—and, again, I say we are 
really on the next vote—I am not going out 
of my way to persuade people to locate in 
an area which according to their studies is 
not economic. 

Mr. Cassidy: So what you are saying, Mr. 
Minister, is that social awareness is nice to 
have, but it isn’t going to have any concrete 
results. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think it has had 
some results, 

Mr. Cassidy: Like in Sudbury? Can you 
give us some examples from the northeast? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not specifically in 
Sudbury. I can in Parry Sound. We have 
some industries that I think would not have 
been there, other than through RDIA assist- 
ance— 


Mr. Cassidy: What about Blind River? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —or through some 
social awareness or political awareness by 
government that that is where it would like 
to see industry grow, and that it is where 
there is a good work force and lots of space 
to do a lot of things. 

I think there is an awareness, I don’t think 
the awareness is always going to be trans- 
lated into action. But since I made that 
speech a year ago, I have been pleased with 
some of the awareness I have seen. 


Mr. Peterson: Amazing what one of your 
speeches can do. 

Hon. Mr, McKeough: No, I don’t think it 
had anything to do with it. 

Mr. Cassidy: One speech, no names, but 
youre pleased. Is that right? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I did not tie it 
into the speech. Obviously, the member 
knows that. I tied it into a sense of corpor- 
ate responsibility; but since there isn’t a 
corporation in Ontario or Canada that has 
any corporate responsibility, then that would 
go over your head. 

My. Peterson: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
speak on this at much greater length and 
engage in a dialogue, if at all possible, with 
the Treasurer. Maybe I could just make a 
few remarks about this Inco situation and 
then pass on. I gather there are some other 
members who want to talk to this, too. 
Would that be all right if I just threw in 
our three cents’ worth right now? 

We have been greatly troubled by this 
whole thing, and we are putting it into the 
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context of regional development, I guess, 
right now. I want you to know that from 
our end we very strongly encourage all of 
the moves that you are making at any kind 
of diversification of the bureaucracy—your 
move of the liquor warehouse, your move 
of OHIP to Kingston and all those— 

[9:15] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That really is the 
regional development strategy which is the 
next vote. 

Mr, Peterson: Okay, I’m relating this to 
the Inco thing. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I guess Inco is really 
the next vote, unless you want to tell me 
that— 


Mr. Peterson: We're on Inco right now, 
we've decided that, so maybe someone else— 
' Hon. Mr. McKeough: If were on Inco 
then the question is whether mining taxes 
are too high or too low— 

Mr. Peterson: I’ll decide what the bloody 
question is and you answer it. 

Mr. Martel: Without yelling. You are like 
a petulant little boy, Darcy. 

Mr. Chairman: With respect, if we are go- 
ing to get into the regional development 
strategy, it does come under 1103. There are 
certain aspects of the Inco discussion that 
would come under this vote. If we're talking 
about regional development per se it does 
come under the next vote. 

Mr. Peterson: I'll scratch that part of what 
I was going to say. Let me just say that I 
am frankly appalled by what little sensi- 
tivity you showed and what lack of informa- 
tion your government had on this particular 
issue, It’s all very easy after the fact to sit 
back and cast stones in an extraordinarily 
difficult situation. But I want you to be 
very clear on our view of this situation. We 
think that you are very seriously at fault for 
not having a better understanding and not 
having attempted—using your good offices 
and the great power of this government—to 
understand and try to prevent these kinds 
of problems. 

I’m not saying it can be completely done, 
but there are a lot of things that could have 
been done. The Premier, sure as hell, could 
have taken somebody in the nickel business 
with him to Japan and attempted to do some- 
thing on behalf of this government. He should 
have known that a couple of months ago 
and you, the Treasurer, should have known. 

It is beyond me how constantly you take 
this total hands-off policy on any kind of 
suggestion of industrial strategy or resource 
strategy. I really believe, and I say to you 


as charitably as I can, that as chief financial 
planner for this province you are necessarily 
going to have to involve yourself more in 
these kinds of decisions. 

It’s interesting to look at Guatemala and 
Indonesia and at the Inco operations in those 
countries; they are far more stable than 
they are in this country, and that’s, prob- 
ably, the funny thing. 

Mr. Martel: Inco is scared of their govern- 
ments. 


Mr. Peterson: This is true. They have the 
backing of very strong dictatorships who 
necessarily need the creation of that wealth 
in that country and create the proper at- 
mosphere. But we work at this sort of 
adversary relationship with these companies; 
some days it’s good and some days it’s bad, 
depending on the political undercurrents, I 
don’t find offensive, in any way, more liaison 
and more working with them to try to under- 
stand their problems. 

‘Let me be particularly specific. I under- 
stand the problem of developing the produc- 
ing industry in this province, and I am in 
very much in favour of it. I would like to see 
100 per cent of all nickel processed here. But 
that, believe me, is not a reality given the 
world situation today. The Japanese, for 
example, are probably the world’s biggest 
market for nickel but they are tougher than 
we are in many senses. Heretofore, they've 
imported about 20 to 30 per cent product. 
They bring the oil in from the Middle East 
and they bring the nickel from various coun- 
tries of the world. They can process it and 
refine it in Japan and create jobs there far 
cheaper than it can be done in other circum- 
stances. 

There’s an example, in my judgment. I 
don’t believe that the Japanese model is 
transportable, but there are certain lessons to 
be learned and I think that, frankly, you’ve 
been irresponsible in not involving yourselves 
more in some of these things. 

It would not offend us a bit—and we think 
it should be done—if you assisted in attaining 
certain contracts for a company like Inco. I 
have absolutely no objection whatsoever to 
exempting them, to giving a specific exemp- 
tion on a specific contract to sell less refined 
or less processed goods on certain contracts to 
certain countries. Those happen to be the 
international realities. 

There is no righteous way around them. 
There is no easy way around these situations. 
You can say that we should do it all here, but 
I tell you if we do it all here, Canada—having 
something like five per cent of the nickel 
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market—just won’t sell anything. Those are 
the sad realities. 


Mr. Cassidy: You are even more of a sell- 
out than the Treasurer. 


Mr. Peterson: Honest to God, Michael, you 
are so naive about this situation that it’s un- 
believable. Sorry, Darc, I’m helping you out 
and I don’t want to do that. But I want to 
say to him that I really think that you are 
at fault for not getting more involved, and 
not having better information, better intelli- 
gence on these kinds of things. 

When you look at almost any sector in this 
province, and we will get into this later, and 
you look at the whole rundown of our capital 
infrastructure, at the erosion of our manu- 
facturing base, like it or not you are going to 
have to involve yourselves. I implore you, 


and I would beseech you, don’t take this 


hands-off approach any longer in the name of 


some sterile doctrine of free enterprise. You 


cannot afford it. 
The progressive governments, the active 


economies in this world, are not taking any- 
_ thing resembling the same approach. We run 











into these funny problems where there are 
certain restrictions as to what we can export 
out of Ontario; you cannot export it into 
another country and you end up soft, with 
nothing happening. I think you have to tailor 
your tax policies, and everything else, to what 


is viable in today’s scene. You walk this funny 
line so that you are constantly being harassed 
on both sides. The only solution for you is to 


involve yourself more, and that is one of our 


_very constructive situations today. 


If Inco came to me and said: “Would you, 
as the treasurer of the country, come and 
assist us in obtaining exemption for a specific 
contract which is going to create more jobs 
and help keep the Sudbury basin going?” I 
would have absolutely no hesitation at all 
about bringing that legislation into the 
House. We would clearly support it. 

Those are, in my judgment, some of the 
specific tools you have. You see, we are in 
this position today: we have to look at the 
specific tools that we have in our arsenal. 
Today and not tomorrow; because in all of 
your dreams about dumping $1 billion or 
$2 billion into Inco, you would end up with 
a transfer of ownership and no net change in 
position, you would still have the stockpile. 


Mr. Cassidy: We want them to behave 
responsibly, you want to encourage their ir- 
responsibility; that is the Liberal position. 


Mr. Peterson: Garbage! 
Mr. Cassidy: It was totally irresponsible, 
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completely irresponsible to ask the House to 
pass that. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Peterson: You know, I was sitting here 
tonight and I looked across, turned to my 
friend on the left and I said— 


Mr. Cassidy: I have had 14 ambassadors 
from the developing world call me about 
your stance, you know? 


Mr. Peterson: I just looked at the NDP 
cabinet sitting right over there and I des- 
paired; honest to God I despaired for this 
country. 

But anyway, I just want to— 


An hon. member: I bet they all called you 
Mike—ridiculous! 

Mr. Peterson: I don’t want to get into this 
any further at this point, but— 


Mr. Wildman: Jack Horner really does 
belong in your party. 

Mr. Peterson: I just want to leave that 
very strong message with you, Mr. Treasurer. 

Mr. di Santo: Blame your friend, the free 
enterprise system. 


Mr. Peterson: We think that it is one phase 
of a multifaceted strategy that you need very 
quickly to solve these kinds of problems. 
What I despair about more, I think, is that 
this is probably only the first, and my judge- 
ment tells me we are going to be facing these 
tragedies on a hell of a lot more regular basis 
than we have. We are going to see it in 
different sectors. 

If we had not had this artificial support of 
this cheap dollar, we would be in a _ sub- 
stantially worse position than we are today. 
This is the last refuge of a sick economy. You 
stick up tariffs, you stick up quotas, then you 
devalue your dollar; you have no other way 
out of it. We are going to have to come very 
seriously to grips with this problem. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Who is running _ this 
country? 

Mr. Wildman: Just ask Jerome, he will 
tell you. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Peterson: That is good enough for 
now. I assume I am on the list to come back 
on economic policy? 

Mr. Chairman: You are. 


Mr. Peterson: If the Treasurer would like 
to respond to that, I would! be very grateful. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t disagree with 
what the member for London Centre has said 
in terms of the necessity for governments at 
two levels in Canada, perhaps three, to 
restore some element of confidence— 
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| Mr. Peterson: It goes far beyond that. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —and to create the 
climate, by a whole variety of means, for 
entrepreneurs and ambassadors, to let the 
private sector and the market economy work. 
I can only point out—I don’t say this in, a’ par- 
tisan way, the first part of what I am going 


to say—that in his litany he might well have. 


made mention of the two speeches. made by 
the. Prime Minister of Canada, nearly two 
years ago now, which probably did as much 
to undermine confidence in this country as 
any single fact— 

Mr. Martel: Didin’t give enough away. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would only read 
into the record I suppose—except I won't 
take that time—and add to what he has said 
that I would like to hear him defend, if he 
would like to, the silly, impractical, unrealis- 
tic, stupid, dumb remarks made by his leader 
in the House on Friday. 

Mr. Peterson: Just so we are quite clear, 
you are here to defend today. I am not here 
to defend Pierre Trudeau. That’s not my 
responsibility. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am asking you to 
defend what Stuart Smith said. 


Mr. Peterson: And you asked him to name 
some companies. You are here to defend. You 
are here to explain. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: If you are really in- 
terested in investment in this province, then 
read what Ronald Anderson said in his 
column this morning about what your leader 
had to say on Friday. 

Mr. Peterson: I read the chief source of 
vour economic information, the Globe and 
Mail— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, it’s not. 


Mr. Peterson: You just said earlier that 
it is. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I was just appalled 
when I heard on Friday from a party which 
includes you on the right wing and him as 
leader— 

(Mr. Peterson: Would you kindly address— 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: He did everything 
but call for nationalization. It was a great 
confidence building exercise which your 
leader, I guess supported by you— 

Mr. Peterson: Would you kindly address 
your highly trained plumbing mind to the 
question of industrial strategy? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, I would. 


Mr. Peterson: Then answer the question. 
Answer the question and don’t start changing 
this thing around. These are the most de- 


structive—you are the worst minister in this 
government at trying to impart information 
on a reasonable and sensible basis. If this 
committee breaks down, it is completely 100 
per cent your bloody responsibility. You have 
an obligation to this Legislature and _ this 
committee to answer as reasonably as you can 
the question before you. The question is 
about industrial strategy. The question is 
about resource strategy and your perception 
of what government’s involvement should be 
with the resource sector and with the indus- 
trial sector. That’s the question. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: In a word, this gov- 
ernment has two responsibilities: to create a 
climate by awareness to encourage invest- 
ment, development, research and higher tech- 
nology in the Ontario and in the Canadian 
economy. My specific responsibility in that 
area is to develop tax policies which I think 
encourage and enhance those strategies of the 
government as a whole. 

Mr. Peterson: And do you think you have 
done that for these companies? Are you 
happy with the combination of taxes—Inco 
gives these figures out and I am going to be 
off but it’s something like this. In 1975, they 
paid—excuse me if I am wrong—as I recall 
something like $75 million in income tax, 
something like $20 million in associated other 
taxes, mining taxes and whatever—no I guess 
that was 1976. In 1977 they wll pay $6 mil- 
lion in income taxes and some— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mining profits. 

‘Mr. Peterson: —no, I think it is income tax 
and some $40 million in the associated other 
taxes including mining taxes. 

‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think the figures 
as I understand them—and I asked them if 
they could be made public and I don’t have 
them here tonight—but in 1974 they paid 
something like $76 million in Ontario min- 
ing taxes and in this current year they will 
pay something like $6 million in mining 
taxes. I was therefore interested to hear that 
the Leader of the Opposition thought our 
tax structure was too high and was there- 
fore— 

Mr, Peterson: I am sorry. Let me re- 
explain the point because I don’t think I 
made it properly. | 

Mr. Martel: They only made $5 million 
profit in the first eight months. 


Mr. Peterson: The point I think is that 
income taxes which are graduated—pro- 
gressive income tax—will substantially de- 
cline this year. It’s a function of loss of 
revenue and loss of profit, But the non- 
progressive taxes—the non-income taxes are 
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substantially increased through various other 
kinds of—for want of a better word I'll call 
them nuisance taxes—it’s a bad word but I 
just used it—and they have increased dra- 
matically. Are you following my point? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, their tax figures 
that I saw have fallen dramatically— 


Mr. Peterson: Income tax has, and ob- 
viously the mining profits tax has, but other 
taxes— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Their workmen’s 
compensation has increased and their muni- 
cipal taxes have increased, yes. 

[9:30] 

Mr. Peterson: All of those kinds of things. 
You take that total tax burden which is not 
a function of revenue or profits, and it has 
risen very dramatically. What I’m asking 
about is the total tax climate. Do you feel 
that you as chief tax man in this province 
have a proper tax atmosphere for the growth 
of these kinds of companies? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. I’m not sure 
that there aren’t some changes that I would 
make but basically the answer to that ques- 
tion is yes. 

Mr. Peterson: Which areas would you 
change, or are you contemplating changing? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not contemplat- 
ing any changes at the moment. 

Mr. Laughren: I should warn the Treas- 


_urer I’m just a little guy and I dissolve in 
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tears if he yells at me. 
I think I heard the Treasurer correctly 


_when he said he was not going out of his 
| way to convince people to locate in an area 


they regard as uneconomic. I hope he would 

correct the record if he did not say that. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think I said, and 

if I didn’t, “which they regard as uneco- 


| spe oF: 
| nomic. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. It comes to mind in 
this whole debate that has arisen during this 
last week that instead of centring today on 
world markets and the present state of the 
economy in northeastern Ontario and world 


, markets and the whole bit, we should have 
_ Stepped back and looked 20 years in the 


rear view mirror—when there were many 
people who were telling you the same thing 
they’re telling you now—to insist that there 
be more processing in the northeast; to in- 
sist that if disincentives were necessary you 


'used them so that we could develop the 


northern part of the province— 


Mr. Chairman: I just might remind the 
member that development strategy is on the 
next vote if we can bear that in mind. 


Mr. Laughren: I’m carrying on with ‘the 
same debate that was started when we came 
in here this evening. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, we finally got 
to mining taxes which is really, I think, in 
connection with Inco or northeastern On- 
tario, mining taxes would be the only item 
under this particular vote. You're talking 
about a regional development strategy, the 
lack of it or otherwise— 

Mr. Laughren: I thought we were on 
LI: 

Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. Laughren: 
comments, then? 

Mr. Chairman: Just one portion of 1102 
was carried. 

Mr. Martel: That’s why everyone got con- 
fused, because everyone was assuming you 
were carrying 1102, 

Mr. Chairman: We just carried the local 
government portion, 

Mr. Martel: That's why we got into the 
type of hassle, then, because— 

Mr. Cassidy: Because we agreed to go 
back to the economic stuff because of the 
fact that local government was being dis- 
cussed, I think, when I was absent. 

Mr. Laughren: I’m a little confused, then. 
Are we prepared to move on the regional 
development? 

‘Mr. Chairman: I’ll have to see. I think your 
colleague, Mr. Cassidy, has some more com- 
ments and also Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Cassidy: I think my colleagues from 
the Sudbury area wanted to talk about this 
whole private investment strategy of the 
Treasurer and this kind of blind reliance on 
giving handouts to large corporations without 
any concept that you ask for anything in 
return. It’s just a matter of blind faith and I 
think that if you wanted to pursue discussion 
in that vein— 

Mr. Chairman: That sort of thing, in my 
judgement, would be in order— 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 

Mr. Chairman: —on 1102, but regional dev- 
elopment strategy per se is in the next vote. 

Mr. Laughren: Can we move on to the 
next vote? Is there any objection to moving 
on to the next vote? 


Mr. Ashe: It’s your people who are ob- 
jecting. 
Mr, Laughren: We can? Okay. I'll wait. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 
_ Mr. Martel: I am like my colleague. 


No. We're on 1102. 
Could I make a couple of 
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Mr. Chairman: Would you prefer to wait 
until the next vote? 


Mr. Martel: I might as well, because I 
want to talk to the Treasurer about Inco and 
Falconbridge. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I get perturbed at what 
the minister’s saying, and perturbed at the 
trend that is developing within government 
and also liberal parties, about the whole idea 
that if you have government intervention or 
if you have mixed economies, somehow things 
will turn worse. I notice that in the outbursts 
that have been emanating from the two areas 
recently, they haven’t been saying anything 
about what Labour’s done for England. 
When it’s convenient, they use it, when it’s 
factual they tend to ignore it. 

I would like to point out to the minister 
that there are economies right now operat- 
ing, that are a lot healthier than ours, in any 
way you look at them. You find that they are 
economies where there is a considerable 
amount of government involvement in run- 
ning and planning that economy. The govern- 
ments in Sweden, West Germany or Japan, 
or England for that matter, are deeply in- 
volved in the economy. They take stands. 
They use various measures to ensure that it 
operates. 

As a result of that, the growth of their 
gross national product, the growth per capita, 
has been much higher than in any of the 
western countries, the United States or Can- 
ada. It has been higher for a long time. The 
result of that is that they have lower unem- 
ployment rates; they also have economies 
that are developing; they have a _ higher 
standard of living than we have and they 
have also managed, somehow, to bring about 
some kind of a redistribution of wealth. 

The minister argues, and this is the stan- 
dard argument, that you have to concentrate 
the wealth at the top because you have to 
have investment. This is a lot of nonsense 
if you look at the performance of the other 
countries, because the concentrations are not 
there. The investment is higher and _ the 
other economic factors that relate to the 
whole functioning of society are a lot 
healthier in comparison to our own if you 
look at Japan or Sweden or West Germany 
and so on. 

The cry right now is for free enterprise; 
we've got to free enterprise. As Eric Kierans 
says, and a lot of other people say, just 
exactly what is it that they want to be freed 
about? What is there in the government right 
now that really constrains them to do what 
the heck they want to do? If you look at it 
very objectively, there really are no con- 


straints whatsoever. Where you have the 
constraints, if you look at the other coun- 
tries, you find again that because there is 
some of that involvement, there is some 
reasonable economic growth. 

Again, if you look at the record in Canada 
or the United States, when our economies 
did grow it was during the war years when 
we had a totally socialist economy. It was 
planned by the government and there was 
a considerable amount of government in- 
volvement. 

Tf it wasn't for that kind of government 
involvement this country wouldn't have 
taken off and got to the stage where it is 
today in terms of industrial growth. If you 
look at the other countries again you see 
that involvement is there. This ‘applies to 
the capitalist economy in the United States 
and it applies just as equally in Canada. 

The other factor that you seem to ignore 
with your restraint program and your cut- 
ting back, et cetera, is that the periods of 
major growth—particularly in the United 
States, and I think if there were an invest- 
igation you would find the same in Canada— 
were during periods when social expend- 
itures on social services were increasing and 
growing. 

Right now, you and people like yourself 
who are running about the province and the 
country saying; “We have got to free enter- 
prise, we have got to cut back,” are the 
architects of the next 10 wasted years. You 
are looking for scapegoats. You are lacking 
imagination. If you read the books about the 
depression—the periods leading into it and 
the period during the depression—you will 
find the rhetoric at that time is identical to 
the carp you are putting out right now. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Chairman, I 
guess my answer to that very simply would 
be that if the people of this province in 
June last had chosen to elect a_ socialist 
government they would have done so. 

Mr. Martel: You had the money to run 
the dirtiest election in Ontario’s history. 

Mr. Makarchuk: He couldn’t understand 
a three-party system working for the Repub- 
licans in the United States. He couldn't 
understand how it is there are three parties. 
They misjudged the Liberals; that is the 
reason they are not in power right now with 
a majority. 

Mr. Peterson: Never 
boys, I'll tell you that. 

Mrs. Campbell: I hope I am not going to 
be told I am in 1103, but— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We haven’t carried 
1102 yet. 


underestimate us, 
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Mrs. Campbell: I know. I am discussing 
what seems to me to be economic topics. I 
am distressed at the way the discussion has 
gone here tonight, because I think we have 
not really come to grips with the human 
element that is involved in this tragedy. We 
have been ranting and raving at one an- 
other, but we really haven’t come to grips 
with the position the government has taken. 

The government has been aware, ap- 
parently, that this sort of thing could happen. 
I want to know if it isn’t possible for the 
government, as a part of ‘an economic policy, 
to learn something from what happened in 
this particular case, and to cast its sights on 
other problems which we see as developing, 
and which I’m sure the Treasurer sees de- 
veloping and whether or not the government 
would be concerned. 

Can we sit down with some of these other 
resource industries which are in trouble to 
try to analyse what their forecasts are at the 
present time with a view to trying to ameli- 
orate the effects of what may be coming in 
those resource industries too? Notwithstand- 
ing the somewhat abrupt nature of the 
Treasurer's remarks, I can’t believe that he 
is not concerned with trying to prevent this 
happening again in this province. Because, 


surely, the people of this province have to be 


our first concern. 
Could I ask whether any thought has been 
given to moving in this direction, to sitting 


down with people to say: “What are your 
_ plans? What do you see coming up? What 


can we do or what can be done, to ensure 
that this kind of abrupt cessation by way of 


_ notice is not going to occur again and again 


in this industry?’ 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can only assure 
the member that I think those kinds of con- 
versations go on in the resource areas, which 


she has raised specificially between the 


Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. F. S. 


_ Miller) and both the pulp and paper indus- 
_ try and the mining industry generally, on an 


ongoing basis. Whether theyre weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly or yearly, I simply 
don’t know. 

Mrs. Campbell: Then do I take it from 
that, that what has happened is that the 
Minister of Natural Resources has been dis- 
cussing these things with Inco to no effect? 


_Is that what I’m to take from that answer? 








Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s a question 
you'll have to ask the Minister of Natural 
Resources. 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but you have respon- 
sibility in this total area. You cannot con- 


tinue, surely, to evade the questions, 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I have the responsi- 
bility in the area of the tax policy. I don’t 
have total responsibility, no. 

Mrs. Campbell: No, but you have as a 
member of cabinet responsibility over and 
beyond your particular ministry. We all in 
this room are deeply concerned, not only 
about Inco—it’s bad enough—but about what 
we see down the road. What kind of con- 
cern are you showing in the total resources 
industry in combination, as I should think, 
with other relevant ministers? I’m sorry to 
say this, I didn’t want to be provocative, 
but I just wonder how relevant some of the 
other ministers are. I’m speaking of their 
areas of responsibility. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can only repeat 
that’s a question, obviously, I can’t answer 
on a daily basis. I don’t have that total 
responsibility, nor am I about to assume it. 
I can’t, on a monthly, or weekly, or even a 
yearly basis, talk to all segments of Ontario 
industry. That’s something which is done by 
the Minister of Natural Resources, the Pro- 
vincial Secretary for Resources Develop- 
ment (Mr. Brunelle), the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism and local—you might put it that 
way—members of the cabinet, or local 
ministers. 

I try and meet at least once a year on an 
informal basis with both the mining industry 
and with the pulp and paper industry, which 
are the two which we are concerned with 
at the moment, and hear their assessment 
of where their industries are going. And 
obviously, on other occasions I bump into 
them and get those assessments as well. But 
that doesn’t protect me from all the surprises. 
[9:45] 

Mrs. Campbell: But does it not occur to 
you that the very fact there are so many 
ministries involved with these resource in- 
dustries that perhaps government should at 
least take a committee of cabinet, moving 
together, to sit down with them? Then you 
could try to come up with some effective 
planning between you, so that we will not 
face this crisis on what seems to me as a 
forecast could be on an ongoing basis, We 
can’t jump from crisis to crisis as a govern- 
ment, surely. 

Mr. Cassidy: We are doing it all the time. 


Mrs. Campbell: We must not do it any 
longer. I think that this minister, although 
he seems to be very precise in terms of his 
own responsibilities, is a member of cabinet. 
I would ask if he would not be prepared to 
urge that those ministries involved would 
come together to meet with those who are 
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in trouble, as we see it. They could try to- 
gether to formulate some kind of economic 
planning so that this does not occur again— 
quite apart from what we must do with the 
Inco situation itself. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That sort of thing 
goes on, on an ongoing basis. 

Mrs. Campbell: And obviously it isn’t 
effective. 


Mr. Cassidy: Ineffective. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I suppose at every 
meeting of the Resources Development policy 
field, and half the other meetings of the 
policy and priorities committee, and at most 
meetings of the cabinet itself, we try to 
blend the concerns of various ministries and 
the private sector and views expressed in the 
House into some sort of a rational policy. 

The fact is that we have evolved those 
kind of total policies and I can summarize 
them very quickly. 

In our view the surest path to long-term 
economic recovery depends probably on two 
things: One, that governments take a some- 
what lesser, or at least no larger, share 
of the economic pie at least as far as the 
Ontario government is concerned; secondly, 
that we do our best to eliminate or reduce 
the level of hassling, if I can use it that 
way, or regulatory control, which goes on 
day by day. Those two things I think would 
probably be the keystones of our present 
policies. That manifests itself in a whole 
host of ways. I think you’re aware of our 
activities in the first area: restraining govern- 
ment expenditure and therefore— 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m so glad you adopted 
our platform. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —taxation and there- 
fore borrowing. 

In the second area, that manifests itself in 
a number of different ways—in policies or 
legislation with respect to a whole host of 
regulatorv agencies or regulatory ministries, 
such as the Ministry of the Environment, the 
Ministry of Labour. Taxation policy becomes 
a part of that, whatever impact we can have 
—and not always successfully, but sometimes 
with some success—on national policy, those 
things which are properly—or improperly— 
but at any rate are being dealt with by the 
Parliament of Canada. Such things as com- 
petition policy, environmental policy, tariff 
policy and a whole host of areas which are 
really in their arena but where we feel that 
we can have some impact, and I don’t want 
to overemphasize it, on their deliberations 
and ultimately their conclusions. If I were 
laying out the two cornerstones of our eco- 
nomic policy—and I guess I just have said 


what they are—those would be them. I don’t 
think we would particularly add anything to 
that. Whether all the strings are being drawn 
together at any given point in time and 
whether the score is as perfectly played as it 
could be, I’m not going to suggest that it 
always is. But I think that by and large 
we have achieved some success in trying to 
mould a whole series of policies of ministers 
into a total package. 

Mrs. Campbell: In your deliberations with 
these various corporate bodies, which I be- 
lieve to be in trouble, at least potentially 
and not too far down the road, in discussing 
with them their problems and trying to work 
out with them some solutions, would you 
even consider that the bottom line to them 
would be, “Look, we are doing this to pro- 
tect our people in our province; they are 
sovereign to us. Therefore, if we go this 
route, we must surely ask you for a com- 
mitment to us in return’? Would you even 
discuss such a commitment? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think we 
have to ask for that kind of commitment. 
We can if it makes anybody feel better. But 
we met with senior executives of Inco as 
recently as last April or May to hear their 
plans. Some part of their concern as a major 
Canadian multi-national company was _ their 
real concern about their declining share of 
world nickel production. 

As I recall their presentation it probably 
was aimed at that concern, andi at their aim 
and ambition as a Canadian multi-national 
company not to lose any greater share of the 
market they have at present. That was their 
plan; I don’t know if it was a five-year plan 
or 10-year plan. They reviewed their invest- 
ments in Canada, their investments in Indo- 
nesia and Guatemala and the success or 
otherwise they had had to date. Neither one 
of those lines really has come into produc- 
tion, but they reviewed what they hope from 
them, and specifically what they hope to 
achieve in terms of the Japanese market 
from those mines when they come into pro- 
duction, although that was a long shot. 

We spent some little time, and I think 
it’s fair to say they had some encouragement 
from us, in looking ahead—I don’t know 
whether it’s 10 years or 20 years, or perhaps 
five years—in deepsea mining of nickel. We 
in that room took some pride in the fact that 
a Canadian multi-national company was in 
the forefront, and very much in the fore- 
front, of moving into that new technology 
and new area of research, and hopefully of 
production. . 

I think it is fair to say that they expressed 
two concerns which they had then with 
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the Ontario government. First, they felt that 
mining taxes, as opposed to the total mining 
tax, were not working to their benefit or 
perhaps to the benefit of the Canadian min- 
ing industry in terms of new mines. Second, 
the environmental controls that had been 
imposed or were being ordered upon them— 
and they reviewed what they had spent in 
environmental controls—despite their high 
level of efficiency, were making it difficult 
for them to find, if they had to spend the 
money on pollution control at the rate, I 
guess, which has been suggested or ordered 
or whatever the term is, by the Ministry of 
the Environment—that that was going to 
impose some difficulties on them. That was 
as recently as, I think it was April, April or 
May, that we met with them, just upstairs, 
and those were the two concerns that they 


| had. 


I don’t think that the Minister of the 
Environment (Mr. Kerr) would say that we 
had been too onerous on them. That’s some- 
thing which, at some point, cabinet in a 


broad sense will be debating. But I think 





find on the street here and 


there are very strongly held views on that 
subject. 

In terms of mining taxes per se, I don’t 
think that they were expressing the views of 
the company as much as the views of the 
industry. They would point out that a mine 
in which the ore is not taken through the 


refining and processing stage has an incre- 


mental tax rate of 67 per cent under the 
present total of mining and corporation taxes. 
If they do further processing and refining, 
which Inco do, then their effective tax rate 
is somewhat lower. I expressed to them then 
and have expressed since then publicly, in 
northern Ontario, that I’m not quite sure I 
for one would want to change that. I’m not 
sure the Minister of Natural Resources agrees 
with me fully on this, but I wouldn’t want 
to throw out the baby with the bathwater 
in terms of simply going back to wholesale 
encouraging of new mining ventures in 
northern Ontario—or anywhere in Ontario for 
that matter—without some incentive built into 
the system for further processing and refining 
and upgrading of Canadian resources. This 
is not only Ontario policy but is Canadian 
policy. 

I’m quite sure that you can go down and 
in northern 
Ontario people who think that we are favour- 
ing the refiners and processors. In terms of 
the mining tax, it would be hard to prove 
that or otherwise, because the amount of 
money is the same. But within the same 
framework, some think we have biased the 
mining tax in favour of those who are re- 
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fining and processing. Therefore we have 
biased against, I suppose, those who simply 
want to bring ore out of the ground and 
do something with it. At the present moment 
iron ore would be the best example—no, it is 
pelletized—but there are numerous examples. 

Those were the two concerns that they 
expressed to us then.. In my meeting with 
the officials of the company the other day, 
I asked, “Realistically, would any changes 
in either of those two areas of concern 
which you have expressed to us have made 
any bit of difference in terms of the an- 
nouncement which you made on Wednes- 
day last?” They said “None whatsoever.” 

I would point out, rather than debating 
both those things at great length, that the 
environmental regulations—other than as a 
member of the cabinet and as a member 
of the Legislature and as a concerned citi- 
zen—are not my direct responsibility. I’m 
not prepared to debate whether what we 
have imposed on Inco or on any other 
mining company or on any other resource 
industry, as you have gone that broadly, 
has been detrimental to the development 
of Ontario manufacturing or Ontario resource 
production. 

I can only repeat what they said to me, 
that Ontario taxes were not a factor in the 
decision which they announced last Wed- 
nesday. 

Mrs. Campbell: What bothers me is you 
have stated that there is no production in 
Guatemala or in Indonesia and that seems 
to be the case. But is it not a fact they 
have orders for delivery in 1979 from those 
two areas? That in fact Sudbury is com- 
petitive, and that surely we should look 
at some share of this from Sudbury itself, 
if in fact it is competitive? Has that been 
discussed at all? 

[10:00] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, it was. And they 
indicated to us that the mines were not yet 
producing, that their production schedules 
have been slowed down, but I think you 
are really getting into the area of questions 
which someone should ask the company 
directly rather than my ‘trying to repeat 
their answers. What is germane to this dis- 
cussion is whether the Ontario mining tax 
was a factor. And the Ontario mining tax, 
I think it is fair to say, was not. 


Mrs. Campbell: You see, what bothers me 
is that at no time do we seem to have come 
to grips with an overall look at the resource 
industry. We have not sat down with them 
to find out what their problems are. We 
have made concessions. But at the bottom 
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line there 
to us. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think that is un- 
fair. I have indicated that as recently as 
last April or May we did sit down, as I 
recall, for the better part of two hours and 
listened to what their concerns were, of 
which there were two. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not prepared 
to concede, and I doubt very much that 
the Minister of the Environment is prepared 
to concede, that in the Ontario public inter- 
est the environmental regulations imposed 
upon that company were too severe. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, I would agree. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Nor am I prepared 
to concede from the basis of my knowledge 
at the moment that the Ontario mining tax 
is too severe. 


Mrs. Campbell: And you were apparently 
quite correct, since they have now admitted 
that neither one of those factors had any- 
thing to do with their decision. 

But there were concessions made. And 
there have been concessions made over the 
years. I am not debating whether they were 
properly made, or not properly made. What 
I am saying is that having entered into that 
kind of a discussion would it not have 
seemed legitimate, having regard to the needs 
of the people of this province, that there 
be some commitment from them in return 
for those exemptions? Is that, to you, an 
unreasonable position? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, it is. 
Mrs. Campbell: It is? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think when I 
took the tax off production equipment last 
year, or when we lowered the tax rate on 
small business from 12 per cent to nine 
per cent, or the corporation tax rate, that 
we should have had it in writing—from 
whatever there are, 150,000 corporation tax- 
payers in this province—that when we low- 
ered that tax rate from 12 per cent to nine 
per cent that there should have been some 
commitment from them that they were all 
going to expand or provide more employ- 
ment, or something. I don’t think that is the 
way the tax system works. And I would 
not single— 


is no commitment from them 


Mr. Cassidy: Not under your government 
anyway. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, you would. 

Mr. Cassidy: It seems to me that when 


you give that amount of money there should 
be a quid pro quo. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Okay. Well, that’s 


interesting. The 150,000 small businesmen | 


in this province, or the 149,000 who are 
small businessmen in this province— 

Mr. Cassidy: Don’t suggest that that $160 
million went to small businessmen, because 
it went to large corporations. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am talking about 
the reduction in the corporation tax rate, 
from 12 per cent to nine per cent, specific- 
ally on small businessmen. 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s not what you were 
talking about. 

Mrs. Campbell: That’s not what I was 
talking about. 


Mr. Cassidy: She was talking about con- — 


cessions to large corporations. 
Mrs. 


view. 
Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. And you are 
completely uncritical about giving that 


money away. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not going to 
draw a distinction. 

Mr. Cassidy: We are all alike, elephants 
and mice, is that right? 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: I guess I have to 
say this, that when we raise taxes, or lower 
taxes, we do not do a survey to find out 
from the taxpayers whether they are going 
to spend it or not. I mean, think about the 
stupidity, really, of what you are suggesting. 
Just think about the stupidity of what you 
are saying. 

Mr. Cassidy: What I am suggesting is that 
when you make a concession which is worth 
millions of dollars to specific firms, there 
should be commitments in return. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We didn’t make it 
to specific firms, and the member knows 
well that we did not make it to specific 
firms. We made it to the Ontario mining 
industry, which includes big firms and little 
firms. 

Mr. Cassidy: But which includes about 15 
or 20 companies that account for almost all 
of that mining tax concession. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. The member 
would go out and ask, in blood, what their 


proposals are. But the world simply doesn’t © 


work that way, other than under the planned 
socialist or nationalized economy which he 
would dearly like to have. If you want to 
drive mining out of this province, just keep 
right on talking about nationalization. 


Mr. Cassidy: If you want to drive jobs out 


Campbell: Particularly in the re- . 
source industries, which are critical) in my — 
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of this province you keep on doing the 
things you are doing. 
Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If you want to talk 
) about the biggest single factor of the ill- 
health of the mining industry today in 
Canada, other than the lack of world 
markets, or the strength of world markets, 
then I think any sane, sensible person would 
have to say that what has done the most 
damage has been the nationalization of the 
potash mines in Saskatchewan, added to, this 
_week, by the announcement of the Quebec 
government. 

If you want to do something about confi- 
_dence, you go out and talk to your friend, 
Mr. Blakeney, or go down to talk to your 
friend, Mr. Levesque, and say: Undo those 
| nationalizations if you can. Those two things 
have done more to hurt the Ontario and 
| Canadian mining industry than any other 
single thing we'll ever talk about here to- 
night, 

_ Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like— 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 
Ottawa Centre— 
_ Mr. Cassidy: And the Canadian dollar. 

| Hon. Mr. McKeough: And the Canadian 
| dollar. Right. 

_ Mr. Chairman: —can pursue this in a 
| moment, but Mrs, Campbell has the floor. 

Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I was try- 
ing to get something constructive out of this 
conversation. I wasn’t talking about small 
business. I was talking about the resource 
industry, which I think is quite identifiable 
in this province, and about their needs be- 
{cause I happen to want to see employment 
in this province. 

I was asking whether you would consider 
sitting down with the rest of them, either in 
a group of ministries or yourself or whatever 
is needed, to try to work through what their 
problems are with, in the back of your mind, 
'the need for employment in this province 
in those industries, to see what can be done 
to assist the economy in that area. And, hav- 
‘ing in mind their problems, receiving from 
them some commitment. 

I am not talking specificially in taxes, I am 
talking in a broad general basis: What are 
their problems, what is foreseen, how we 
_can ensure that this crisis situation does not 
keep recurring. 

' Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can only repeat, 
Mrs. Campbell, that that is exactly what we 
‘did last April or May with Inco. And there 
_was a meeting with the Canadian or Ontario 
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Mining Association—with representatives of 
both, I guess—three weeks ago by the Re- 
sources Development secretariat at which 
the same two concerns were raised: The 
environment and the level of taxation. 

Mr. Peterson: Can we just have a brief 
supplementary? Did you ask Inco how sec- 
tion 113 of the Mining Act affected them? 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: Section 113, to my 
knowledge, on Inco is a nonentity. They 
ship a little bit of ore to, what’s the name 
of the place? 


Mr. Peterson: No, what I— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I just don’t think 
it’s a large factor. The hon. member for 
York South (Mr. MacDonald) was here 
earlier. He seems to have gone, but there 
have been other members who have spoken 
from time to time about the inadequacy of 
Ontario’s assistance, or lack of a program 
of aid, to third world countries. 

I am not sure that it is in Ontario’s or 
Canada’s best interest, quite frankly, or— 
let me be a little bit more philosophical 
than that—that it is my belief as a citizen 
of the world that we deliberately adopt poli- 
icies which might close down a refinery in 
Norway, or a mine in Wales, or would not 
give the third world an opportunity, with’ 
their resources in Indonesia or Guatemala, to 
get off what is essentially, I suppose, a dole 
by the developed nations to the under- 
developed nations. 

Td really want to think about the efficacy 
of Canadian foreign policy which said that 
we were going to put some sort of a wall 
around Canada and ignore what goes on 
in the rest of the world. I would really have 
some very strong reservations if were going 
to go down that path. 

Mrs. Campbell: Can I ask you one tiny 
question? I understand that in most of the 
processing we're finding here Falconbridge 
has considerably more exemptions under 
section 113. What I’m asking you is this: 
Do you think there would be a chance, and 
did you in your conversation with Inco 
inquire, as to whether they would have had 
an opportunity to fill their future Japanese 
contracts, given specified exemptions under 
section 113, had they had those exemptions? 

What I’m asking you js: Could they have 
fulfilled those Japanese contracts with On- 
tario nickel, and did you investigate that 
question? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I haven't. Perhaps 
Mr. Miller has, I’ve never heard the question 
raised, 'to be honest with you. I don’t think 
that the Japanese are in partnership, essen- 
tially, as I understand it. 
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Mr. Cassidy: There is about 10 per cent 
Japanese interest, and there’s buy-outs by 
the Indonesian government. It’s one of those 


kinds of a deal. 


Mr. Chairman: If I may interrupt the 
member, we have a vote at 10:15, which is 
in two minutes, and I’m wondering if Mrs. 
Campbell could complete. 


Mrs, Campbell: I have completed, Mr. 
Chairman. I have nothing to add. 

Mr. Cassidy: I'd just like to say I’m dis- 
turbed by what the minister has just said. 
Over a period of about 30 minutes—be- 
tween about 8:40 and about 9:05 or 9:10— 
the minister and I were talking. Other mem- 
bers of my party and I were talking with 
the minister about any contacts that he may 
have had with Inco, or any requests or con- 
cerns that may have been taken to Inco. 

And over that entire period of time the 
minister simply and quite deliberately stone- 
walled as far as the New Democratic Party 
is concerned, to the point where it seems to 
me that he was misleading this committee. 
Because now we learn that last April or 
May there was, in fact, a meeting in which 
the minister participated in which Inco 
expressed their concern about pollution con- 
trols and about mining taxes—and in which 


the cabinet encouraged Inco to carry on 
with their market development in Guatemala 
and Indonesia and with their involvement in 
the deepsea mining of nickel nodules. 

I'd like to ask the minister—we'll have 
to come back to this—whether at that time 
there was any effort made to try and en- 
courage Inco to diversify some of its manu- 
facturing operations within this country, 
based on the nickel in the Sudbury basin. 

Whether there was any kind of suggestion 
about the responsible way that they could 
proceed in using and exploiting this publicly- 
owned resource, But the minister, it seems to 
me, Mr. Chairman— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: ‘There was no such 
discussion. 

Mr. Cassidy: Were any such requests made 
to the company? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. Not at that 
meeting. 

Mr. Chairman: With respect, to the mem- 
ber for Ottawa Centre, I think we’re going 
to have to adjourn. It was indicated that we. 
should be upstairs by 10:15, so we'll adjourn 
to reconvene tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Cassidy: Okay. 


The committee adjourned at 10:13 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:05 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TREASURY, ECONOMICS AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


(continued) 
Mr. Chairman: We'll commence with Mr. 
Cassidy, Ottawa Centre. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Chairman, could 


_ we clean up one small item on the first vote? 


We were questioned as to salary awards 

which—because of two years in one—showed, 

in many instances, 16 per cent, I think. 
Without going into the whole ministry, 


we took the management services branch, 
which indicated an increase of 9.7 per cent 


ae 








see it here. 


on the annual increase in the first year, and 
9.9 per cent in the second year; the details 
of that are set out. Obviously, that particular 
branch went over the guidelines and, I 
suppose, it washed out someplace else. There 
is another sheet setting that out. Then, what 
we also did was take the senior officers and 


trace them through for the two years with 


their increases, which ranged from a high 
of 14.1 to a low of zero; these averaged out 
in the first year to 5.3 per cent and in the 
second year to 7.9 per cent. I simply table 
those. We have copies for the members. 

I may say—and I think this may have been 
true in other ministries as well, but I don’t 
know, that within the allocation and the 
guidelines, the ministry split this in many 
different ways. Some people whose _per- 
formance deserved more, in the deputy’s view 
and from the view of very senior people, 
received more; and some people who were 
either new on the job or had been perform- 


| ing in an adequate way or whose responsi- 
bilities didn’t, perhaps, reflect that much 
| growth or change, were awarded less; but 


the average was worked out in the senior list 
—whatever it was—5.3 in the first year and 
7.9 in the second year, and I would assume 


| that we would follow the same kind of 
| pattern this year. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. Any of the members 
who are interested in this information can 


We're on vote 1102, the economic and 
fiscal matters. Mr. Cassidy, Ottawa Centre. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1977 


On vote 1102, finance program: 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to return to matters 
related to Inco because the Treasurer made 
a rather surprising statement towards the 
end of last evening’s session. It was that 
he and the Minister of Environment (Mr. 
Kerr) and others, perhaps, had actually met 
with Inco in April or May of this year and 
had a full, frank and free discussion ranging 
over a couple of hours, I want to resume as 
well, in very brief form, with what we 
learned from the Treasurer last night about 
the involvement of the government with the 
company. The two don’t seem to jibe and ['d 
like the Treasurer to explain it. 

From what I gathered in his statements 
to me, he said that there had been no 
strategy about creating more jobs at Inco 
plants in this country. There had been no 
effort to contact the company to discuss 
with them the implications of the softening 
of world markets in nickel, and that he now 
had no willingness to take any action in 
order to ensure that Inco fulfils its responsi- 
bilities within this country. Not only that 
but he wound up by suggesting that he 
thought that Inco was one of the finest 
corporate citizens to be found in the prov- 
ince. 

Then he told the member for St. George 
(Mrs. Campbell) about the meeting with Inco 
in April or May and mentioned the concerns 
that Inco had raised, both on its behalf and, 
apparently, on behalf of the industry in 
relation to pollution controls and mining 
taxes, although they did not appear to be 
concerned about mining taxes as far as their 
own business was concerned. The Treasurer 
indicated that he, on behalf of the cabinet 
and on behalf of the government, had smiled 
benignly and, in fact, had encouraged their 
ventures in Indonesia and in Guatemala. 
He also expressed satisfaction that Inco was 
getting involved in the technology of deep- 
sea nickel nodule mining. 

I gather from what the Treasurer had to 
say that at that particular meeting no con- 
cern was expressed about employment in 
Canada, I gather that no concern was ex- 
pressed about the softening of markets and 
the possible problems that might arise with 
stockpiling. I gather that no concern was 
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expressed about diversification of the industry 
within Canada, despite the fact that Inco 
has in its subsidiaries in the States and in 
Great Britain a wider range of manufacturing 
industry than is to be found in all of north- 
eastern Ontario. 

I wonder if the Treasurer can comment on 
this rather strange, one-sided kind of con- 
versation where Inco was encouraged and 
patted on the back and told to get busy and 
go on with their work in deepsea mining and 
in Indonesia and in Guatemala when there 
was, apparently, no effort made to find out 
if there would be any benefits or returns to 
Canadians or to Ontario from those particu- 
lar ventures and no effort made to find out 
what Inco was planning to do or would be 
prepared to do in conjunction with Ontario 
government in diversifying the economy of 
this province, in particular the northeast. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think I can 
add very much to what I had to say last 
night. There are a great number of inac- 
curacies in what Mr. Cassidy said I said last 
night; but the record will speak for itself. 
I don’t think I can really add a great deal 
to what I said last night. 

Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps that’s because there 
isn’t a great deal to add, Mr. Chairman. At 
this meeting with Inco, which you were 
very coy about, Mr. Treasurer, was there 
any discussion at that time about diversi- 
fication within Canada, about employment 
within Canada, about the possible softening 
of nickel markets and the effect on Inco’s 
operations within Canada? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t recall those 
things specifically. 

Mr. Cassidy: In other words, this was ob- 
viously not at the top of your mind. Am I 
correct in saying that you did encourage 
them on and indicate approval of their ven- 
tures abroad and the kind of technologies 
they were developing for the deepsea work? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, and I didn’t say 
that last night. 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s what the Treasurer 
said, Mr. Chairman. It came through, loud 
and clear—a very one-sided kind of ap- 
proach, It was not the satisfaction that they 
might be getting involved in deepsea mining 
as part of their overall thrust, including a 
thrust to build up the economy of this 
province, but a very uncritical look at what 
Inco was doing, a failure to recognize that 
the company has an obligation to this par- 
ticular province. They are not acting like 
good corporate citizens and have not been 
acting like good corporate citizens for a very 
long time. 
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I have other matters to raise on this par- 
ticular vote, Mr. Chairman, but I know that 
my friend from Sudbury East wants to talk 
a bit about this matter and some of the 
mattens we raised last night. If that’s pos- 
sible, perhaps he could take over. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ashe is on the list at 


the moment so if the member for Ottawa | 


Centre is completing his remarks now, I'll 
call on Mr. Ashe and then Mr. Martel. 

Mr. Cassidy: Let me just put it to the 
Treasurer again. Are you prepared to take 
any action as far as Inco is concerned in 
order to protect employment in this province 
or in order to ensure that more employment 
is developed in this province on the basis of 
the nickel resource? 

Hon. Mr. 


McKeough: We're really re- | 


hashing old ground, and ground that’s been — 


rehashed in the House. I recognise that it is 
now an NDP strategy—according to this 
moming’s paper—that this is going to be 
raised at every meeting. I don’t think we 
can productively answer the same questions 
10 times over. 

Mr. Cassidy: I'll just say that it’s now a 
strategy of the Treasurer that he’s going to 
hymn the glories of free enterprise at every 
possible opportunity and every possible 
speech he makes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s not anything 
new on my part. 

Mr. Cassidy: No, it isn’t. 

Mr. Martel: They've sure got one hell of 
a mess, though, haven’t they? 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s right, yes. The failure 
of the Treasurer’s policies is coming through 
loud and clear and it isn’t just up at Sudbury. 


It’s at Port Colborne; it’s at Midland; it’s in 


Peterborough; and it’s evident to the 20,000 
people who were laid off last year in various 
industries that were shutting down, 
there’s a real fear which has been expressed 
and will continue to be expressed that, 
thanks to the policies of this government, 
we've come to a point where the Inco shut- 
down is critical and it’s going to be the 
first of many more and many far more bruis- 
ing than the ones we have tended to have 
in the past which perhaps, were a part of 
the normal workings of the enterprise system. 
[10:15] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Just let me briefly 
say that the workings of the enterprise system 
are best left to the enterprisers. If govern- 
ment had foreseen or if government wanted 
to stick its nose into everybody’s business to 
the extent that we could see, for example, 
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the downturn in the chainsaw market, I’m 
‘not sure it’s government’s job, twelve months 
in advance, if we saw that happening—and 
Tm not sure we want to employ the staff to 
‘see those things happening—to say to them 
they should diversify to some other line. 

| We have no control in this province over 
tariffs. We obviously have no control over 
world nickel markets and we're not about 
to go into any company and say to them: 
“We are heading into trouble on product A. 
You should diversify into product B.” That 
happens to be part of the system that those 
decisions are left to the entrepreneurs. They 
make their mistakes obviously and they make 
their successes, but we're not going in and 
telling industries that they should switch 
from one line to another line. 


Mr. Cassidy: But you are so wedded to the 
foreign-controlled free enterprise system 
which dominates so much of our industry 
that when the workers in the community of 
‘Peterborough came to this government, look- 
ing for assistance on a feasibility study to 
continue the Pioneer chainsaw line and to 
take it over from Outboard Marine, there 
was no reaction and no response from this 
government. At least to give the federal 
government credit, they were prepared to 
yarticipate with the community in that par- 
ticular study. But you were so damned ideo- 
logical about that particular situation you 
were unprepared to see any kind of an alter- 
native to a foreign-controlled multi-national 
which was closing down 450 jobs in a com- 
munity with one of the worst unemployment 
rates in the province. 

| Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s not correct. 


Mr. Cassidy: It sure is, and the people of 
Peterborough know that it is because they 
came and they banged on doors in vain down 
here in Toronto. If the Treasurer can say 
otherwise, T’d like the facts. 


| Hon. Mr. McKeough: They did not bang 
on my door. 














Mr. Ashe: I was really going to save this 
question until towards the end of the 20 
hours. but when I look at the various votes 
and the components and the way things are 
going, I’m afraid if I don’t ask it in vote 2 
there may not be another opportunity. As I 
always like to run within the rules, contrary 
to many others, I think I should ask it now. 

_ We've been involved in this particular 
‘debate on these estimates—I use the word 
debate because that’s apparently what it is— 
/for some 12% hours. I’ve been making a few 
motes as we've been going along. I have a 
question that is very important, in my mind, 
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to the financial wizard, the financial leader 
of this province, the hon. Treasurer. 

I’ve always felt I was rather astute with 
figures and could add up one and one and 
usually come up with two and so on. But I 
would like an explanation from the Treasurer 
—and I’m summarizing what we've now 
covered in 12% hours—how this province 
through the direction of the Treasurer of 
Ontario can provide more grants for every- 
body, more exemptions for the needy, more 
spending, more dollars for everything and 
everybody and yet at the same time lower 
taxes, eliminate deficits and balance the 
budget. If you can give me in the next hour 
that kind of an explanation I would appre- 
ciate it because I think that’s a fair summary 
of what we've heard in the last 12% hours. 

Mr. Chairman: Is that a rhetorical question, 
Mr. Ashe? 


Mr. Ashe: No, it’s a very specific one. I 
just want to bone up on my arithmetic. 


Mr. Epp: Who wrote that question for 
youP 

Mr. Ashe: I did. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Obviously the ans- 


wer to the question is that it cant be done. 
There are some very difficult trade-offs which 
aren’t always agreed to by everyone. For 
example, decisions were taken last spring in 
the budget to match and complement the 
federal initiatives on the corporation tax side, 
from many peoples’ point of view at the same 
amount of money. Perhaps you would have 
preferred to build more courthouses or hire 
more judges or improve and upgrade services 
to the elderly. 

A whole host of things compete for the tax- 
payer’s dollar in this province. What we have 
tried to do, and what I think most politicians 
say they try to do, is to take a longer-term 
look at where our economy is headed as op- 
posed to a shorter-term look, to take those 
steps which will build for the future and 
build a productive base on which to levy 
taxes—not necessarily to raise them but to 
secure the income to do some of the desir- 
able things which all of us would like to do 
more of. Unless that base is there and unless 
it’s healthy and unless it’s competitive, and 
that’s true in both the personal and the 
corporate sense, then the money isn’t going 
to be there to do it. So there are a series of 
tough decisions which have to be made, 
decisions which, in the ongoing debates in 
cabinet and I think in the community at 
large, about the general thrust are generally 
agreed to. 

Where they are not agreed to, of course, 
is the person who wants to give more grants 
to municipalities, which might be me, or 
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somebody who wants to build more court- 
houses or hire more judges, which is the 
Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry), or do 
certain other things. Those differences are 
large and real but within the cabinet and I 
think within the province, with the notable 
exception of the New Democratic Party, there 
is a general feeling and belief that the total 
has to be constrained or restrained. There will 
always be arguments, though, about the 
makeup—except for the former minister re- 
sponsible for the liquor boards, who wanted 
to get rid of inspectors. He was not an 
empire builder. 

Mr. Ashe: That’s a rather brief answer 
and not very definitive, but it’s nice to hear 
that there is a rational reaction to the fact 
that you can only spend a dollar once. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 

Mr. Martel: I am going to pass and wait 
until we get to economic development—or 
the lack of it. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Makarchuk. 


Mr, Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to go back to what the minister said 
when he was first talking to Mr. Cassidy a 
little while ago about industrial strategy and 
so on. I will give you an example of the 
kind of failure that exists both in the province 
of Ontario and Canada as a comparison to 
what some other countries are doing, and this 
is dealing with a firm in Brantford called 
Abex, which has a plant in Belgium. It also 
has a plant in Brantford, 


Mr. Chairman: I just remind the member 
that vote 1103 is the place for regional 
development strategy. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right, well it is not re- 
gional development, it’s fiscal policy. 

The information is coming from the exec- 
utive of a company, with whom I have 
talked, which was interested in taking it 
over and felt it could operate it. Again, they 
weren't able to raise the capital to do the 
job, but what they have pointed out is that 
both plants, the one in Brantford and the 
one in Belgium, operated in very much the 
same way; they were at times viable, at times 
making money and other times they were not 
making money. It was a borderline oper- 
ation. 

However the Belgian government insists 
on a lot of restrictions. They have laws on 
their books which insist, among other 
things, that before a plant can close down, 
the workers will get at least six months’ pay 
following the closure. 

They also have other restrictions. The com- 
pany, if it gets certain tax concessions be- 
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cause of location or because of its operation, 
if it closes down it has to repay these back; : 
so what happens is the plant in Belgium con-, 
tinues to operate. Abex decided that it will 
be easier and cheaper for it to continue. 
operating that plant, despite the fact that it. 
was a marginal operation, whereas the one: 
in Brantford is going to be closed, or is) 
closing at this time. 

There’s an example of where you have 
some government concern and government. 
involvement in trying to protect the jobs and) 
the economy and the industry in the country, 
in comparison to what you are doing here 
in Ontario or the federal government is doing. 
in Ottawa. They preserve jobs in one place 
and you are not doing anything here. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What I heard out 
of that was that our 16-week rule isn’t long. 
enough, that it should be six months. I am: 
not prepared to debate that. That’s for the: 
Minister of Labour (B. Stephenson). 

Mr. Makarchuk: That is just one of the 
things. There are other factors involved as 
well. 

If the companies receive tax concessions 
they should pay them back, and they would 
receive tax concessions to locate, et cetera. 
We give tax concessions. As in the example 
pointed out Jast night by the member from 
Ottawa, we've given them to Inco, If they 
decide to close down, then they have to 
forfeit these things. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, we haven't given 
tax concessions to Inco. We've given tax 
concessions to Canadian manufacturing gen- 
erally and to— 

Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —the mining industry 
generally. I don’t think you can regard them 
as concessions to Inco per se. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I don’t regard them as 
concessions to Inco. I’m using that as an 
example. 

Mr. Martel: There's never any respon- 
sibility for that type of concession made by 
the government. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There are conditions 
attached to NODC and ODC, but there are 





not conditions attached to the tax laws of 


the country or province. 
Mr. Cassidy: I want to turn the question 


to trade and tariffs, which come under this 


area of economic policy. In the budget, the 


Treasurer said that Ontario was concerned 


that the federal government was proceeding — 


on the basis of no known strategy and called 
for adjustment programs. Some of that was 


} 
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repeated in the speech which he gave to the 





finance ministers’ conference a week and a 
half ago, in which the Treasurer very clearly 
called for a policy of freer trade. 
It’s a consistent kind of thing. I have to 

_ grant to the Treasurer that he is consistent 
_ about his errors. He has expressed repeatedly 
the belief that by moving to a few world- 
scale industries we can rescue the Ontario 
economy. What happens if those world-scale 
‘industries are not capable of maintaining 
' employment above the minimal level, the 
| Treasurer has not said. 

| ([d like to know from the Treasurer 
‘whether he is now satisfied that there is a 
| strategy at the federal government level. 
And can he say what strategy Ontario has 
_taken to the feds in terms of those industries 
| that it wishes to expose to more tariff com- 
| petition—to lower tariffs in other words—and 
those industries where Ontario has expressed 
_the view that the tariff should remain at the 
present levels? 


Hon. ‘Mr. McKeough: I think there is an 
emerging federal stategy, certainly not fleshed 
out yet, and I don’t suppose they are en- 
'tirely ready, nor perhaps should they be, to 
‘display the whole thing as yet. Some of the 
“elements of that strategy I would suggest 
‘were mentioned in that speech. The willing- 
ness for rationalization as opposed to the 
‘plunging ahead with a competition Act, 
which in my view discourages rationalization, 
would be one element. 

There is the former statement that we will 
be negotiating for a phasing of tariff re- 
_ductions, rather than for a _ sudden tariff 
‘reduction, saying loudly and clearly that 
there will be an adjustment period and that 
during that adjustment period there may 
well be fiscal policies by way of loans to 
encourage the adjustment. In my view, both 
of those things should have finite ends to 
‘them so that they don’t go on forever. 

There will be a time to become com- 
petitive. There has to be an end to subsidiz- 
|ing or the country goes on subsidizing non- 
competitivity for too long a period of time— 
which we can’t afford. 
| Those are some of the elements of the 
strategy. I think the commitment by govern- 
‘ment to create atmosphere, particularly in 
the area of government taking a smaller, or 
no larger, piece of the pie, is terribly im- 
portant—not only to those industries which 
are fully competitive but also to those which 
may have a competitive problem. 

J think the actions when they sink in, or 
the lack of action on the part of the central 
bank and on the part of the federal minister 
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in moving into the exchange markets—that 
gives a tremendous competitive advantage 
if it’s taken advantage of, and if it is realized 
that that is government policy. 

[10:30] 

I think there are many, many elements of 
this and I think they have to be brought 
together in one place. But too often we 
have seen—although in fairness, I see im- 
provement—for example competition policy 
which has been around for a long time. This 
effectively is going in one direction and the 
realities of the GATT negotiations are point- 
ing in another direction. 

But I would say that I am somewhat en- 
couraged by what we're seeing. The other 
point, in fairness to Ottawa, is that I think 
it is only now starting to sink in to a great 
number of Canadian industries that GATT is 
serious business and that they will in fact 
have to adjust. They will have to adjust, I 
think, not as much as industries totally, but 
within product lines. Some of their product 
lines will be capable of longer runs of export. 
Others won’t. And they're going to have to 
make those decisions themselves. 

But there has been, to some extent, a lack 
of awareness—for very good reasons—on the 
part of the business community with some 
notable exceptions, the CMA being one— 
that something was inevitably about to hap- 
pen. That awareness just hasn’t been there 
and therefore I think there has not been a 
sufficient response on the part of industry 
and therefore a sufficient input into the 
process is what will be needed. 

Following the speech last week I received 
a three-or four-page letter from an industry 
blasting hell out of me and telling me all the 
reasons why tariffs shouldn't come down, and 
pointing out very succinctly that I was wrong. 
Perhaps I am, but the interesting thing about 
that letter was that there is still not a realiz- 
ation in that particular industry, in my view, 
that there will be some tariff reductions. And 
they offered not one positive suggestion in 
their letter as to what government might do 
to facilitate the process. 

A'gain, I don’t think 'there’s a great enough 
recognition of that fact on the part of some 
that ‘governments federally and tin this prov- 
ince, at any rate, have moved a long way 
towards putting our manufacturing industries 
in a more competitive position. Mr. Turner 
responded 'to DISC very effectively. 

We feel that our tax rates in this province 
are competitive with our competition, namely 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan. 
We stand ready to be corrected about that 
and if we have to become more competitive 
then I think there is a willingness on the 
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part of this government and probably the 
government at Ottawa to ensure that com- 
petitive position in terms of tax policy. It 
changes, of course, continually, although I 
would have ‘to say that when you get down 
to the state or local level in the United 
States I doubt that we can compete with 
some of the things that have gone on— 
Volkswagen, I suppose, being the case in 
point where there are low-interest loans and 
grants, ‘and no property taxes for 10 years. 
I just don’t think we're going to be in that 
kind of ball game which is going to make 
it an increasingly tougher world in which 
to compete. 

But I said in the budget in the spring and 
have said since that there is a large onus on 
the part of the manufacturing industry to 
face this problem fairly and squarely and 
recognize that it’s probably going to happen. 
Unfortunately, it undoubtedly hurts Ontario 
as much as any province. But the move on 
the part of the agricultural community across 
the country for greater tariff access, the 
avowed purposes of the four western prov- 
inces are certainly to see lower tariffs in 
terms of raw material entering the United 
States and world markets. If those things 
are going to be accommodated then I would 
think inevitably some of the tradeoff will be 
on the manufacturing side and in my view 
some of those things are going to be hap- 
pening. 

It’s never as serious as tthe history has 
been and lit perhaps hasn’t been as serious 
as when lit was originally anticipated that 
adjustments could be made. In the Kennedy 
round I think the effective cut, when it was 
all over, was about 38 per cent. Is that the 
figure? And it was originally timetabled over 
a five-year period. It was going well enough 
so that I think it happened over ‘a itwo- or 
three- year period. 

Most people are of the view ‘that this 
round of cuts will not be as deep as the 
Kennedy round. I think that’s a fair state- 
ment—Mr. Tully back there is shaking his 
head. We still don’t know how really serious 
the Americans ‘are, and how large the pro- 
tectionist element in the United States is. 
Presumably in the next 12 months we're 
going to ‘find that out. 

The Community of course, and Japan, 
both have vowed to keep agricultural com- 
modities out to protect their agricultural 
base and ‘to be large importers of raw mate- 
rials from Canada or Indonesia or wherever, 
and not to provide the kind of access for 
manufactured goods which is certainly Can- 
ada’s aim. I don’t think any of us want to 
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go on being simply raw material suppliers 
to the world. 

Mr. Martel: Jim Gillies does. He thinks we 
should continue along that line. 

Hon, ‘Mr. McKeough: My own view is that 
in the short run—perhaps 10 years as opposed 
to 20—we may have to moderate some of our 
views on the export of raw materials. I'm 
not sure of that yet. I think the other point 
that has to be made though, and which has 
not sunk in to the manufacturing community 
yet is that the recent devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar for most manufacturing in- 
dustries is probably a greater advantage to 
them than what may happen at GATT. 

Mr. Cassidy: Can you say in what in- 
dustries you’re advocating that there be sharp 
tariff cuts by Canada? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Cassidy: Have you made any recom- 
mendations to the federal government on 
that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not yet. 


Mr. Cassidy: Does the government intend 
toP 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Through the Min- 
ister of Industry ‘and Tourism (Mr. Bennett), 
yes. | 

Mr. Cassidy: As the chief planner for the 
province and as the minister responsible— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know if we 
ever—I’m not completely clear on the pro-. 
cess, The talk tis on an exclusion list. My 
guess is that there is no such thing as a 
list which says at ithe top that we think an 
industry or a product line is going nowhere 
and therefore forget it, and at the bottom 
of the list, or in the middle of the list are 
things which can stand on their own two 
feet ‘and at the other end of the list are 
things which have to be protected at all 
costs. I don’t think there’s a list developed 
per se that way. 

What there has to be is the greatest and 
freest and frankest discussion between in- 
dustry and the federal government, out of 
which they, the negotiators at the federal 
level, will get a feeling as to what will 
work and what won’t work. They could be 
aided and advised by us as to what will 
work ‘or not work. Whether that develops 
into a formal list, in the process, I’m not 
sure. I have my doubts. And if there is to 
be such a list I doubt that it will be made 
public. 

(Mr. Cassidy: Has Ontario any list of indus- 
tries where it hopes to open up new oppor- 
tunities in terms of exports? 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: We think there is 
obviously a much greater area for improve- 
ment in total volume, large as it is already, 
in the automotive area, either in parts or 
assembly. That is an area in which we have 
done well and in which, in terms of balance 
of trade, we have to do better. I would think 
that is an area we would be strong on. In 
terms of the resource area, we would ob- 
viously be high on the pulp and paper in- 
dustry— 


Mr. Cassidy: These are export opportunities 
you are looking for? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: These are greater ex- 
port opportunities; certainly not a reduction 
in export opportunities. My own view—I am 
not sure that it is shared entirely by the in- 
dustry; and this has changed somewhat—is 
that inasmuch as we have a highly efficient 
steel industry, in the long run there may be 
an area there for exports. I think we are now 
manufacturing about 85 or 90 per cent of the 
steel we use. We import mostly specialty 
steels, and our imports have roughly equalled 
our exports; it’s about in balance. 

In terms of the efficiency of the steel indus- 

try, there may well be room for growth there 
in export fields. My hunch is that the industry 
people themselves are of the view that they 
will do very well to hold their own. For- 
getting about tariffs, they are looking at 
world-wide overcapacity in steel, and at 
dumping in that area—dumping in spades, I 
think—by many government-owned _ enter- 
prises. Eighty per cent of the world’s steel 
industry today is owned by governments, who 
are more interested in earning exchange dol- 
lars than they are in making a profit or 
having a viable operation. 
I don’t want to be specific about other 
areas, but obviously there are places where 
Canada has made a real name. There are 
some elements of the electronics industry, for 
instance; I think particularly of Northern 
Telecom, which has become multi-national 
and is a world leader in technology. That’s an 
area which I think should be further ex- 
ploited. 

Not to be lost sight of—and this is not 
really part of the tariff negotiations at all but 
again is part of a national development strat- 
egy, if there is to be one—would be the 
world leadership which we have and are de- 
veloping in the whole area of financial serv- 
ices: the chartered banks obviously and our 
life insurance companies, which are large 
foreign exchange earners, as are our banks, 
in terms of bringing income back to Canada. 
I don't think we should lose sight of that 
industry. I also think we have a role in com- 
puter technology. How large it is, I don’t 
know. 


Those are some of the areas. Obviously 
I picked the winners, which doesn’t mean 
there aren’t, in my view, other winners which 
I haven't mentioned—and the others aren’t 
losers just because I have excluded them. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let me come back to one in- 
dustry which the minister mentioned, the area 
of automobiles, and auto parts. As he knows, 
we now have a $2.5-billion deficit in our 
auto parts trade with the United States. The 
recent Arthurs report (see correction, page 
1155-2), an authoritative study, which was 
prepared for the federal Department of In- 
dustry, Trade and Commerce, concluded that 
in automobiles generally our productivit 
levels and unit costs were comparable wit 
those in the United States and in automobile 
parts we had an advantage in labour costs. 
This was before devaluation of the dollar, 
the slipping down of the dollar, and that 
more than compensated for a certain amount 
of increase in other costs because of heavier 
weather and those kinds of things that we 
have in Canada. 


[10:45] 


Yet we have that enormous deficit. I want 
the minister to say what in the Tokyo round 
can Canada hope to achieve for that and 
what is Ontario’s view as far as the export 
blockages that are represented in that par- 
ticular industry are concerned, because that 
deficit is almost entirely accounted for, not 
by a failure of parts manufacturers, the in- 
dependents, to get into the American market, 
but by the imbalance in parts production 
and consumption by the Big Four. What does 
he intend to do about export blockages gen- 
erally from companies that fail to take up 
those opportunities? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The first thing to do 
was to recognize the problem. I think it is 
fair to say in the budget of nearly two years 
ago we were the first government in Canada 
to recognize and officially state there was a 
problem. That was attacked most vigorously 
in the first instance by the Windsor Star, 
which should have known better, to some ex- 
tent by the federal government, and most 
particularly by the UAW. 

I think if we accomplished anything in 
the first year after that budget paper, it was— 


Mr. Cassidy: It was an unfair attack on the 
UAW because they have been making very 
vigorous representations for the last year and 
a half and for long before that. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: For the last year 
they have. They didn’t before that. That’s not 
true. Mr. McDermott sat in my office three 
years ago and said there wasn’t a problem. 
It wasn’t recognized that we were heading 
into a problem and the kind of balance of 
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payments deficit we now have in the auto 
act. 

é When the discussions originally started, 
but by the imbalance in parts production 
When we finally convinced them that there 
was, it wasn’t the right time to negotiate 
changes in the pact with the US. It’s never 
been my view that we needed really to 
negotiate changes, or that there should be 
changes in the pact per se. 

We did accomplish that in the first year. 
I think it is fair to say that the Arthurs re- 
port would never have come into being, nor 
would it have been made public when it 
finally did come into being, other than at the 
urging of the Ontario government. The fed- 
eral government was not prepared to accept 
our budget paper as being a real definition 
of the problem. Eventually it went to Arthurs, 
with whom we co-operated fully, and we 
would respect his report. I think we have 
really accomplished a great deal. First of all, 
identifying the problem is always important. 
If people don’t want to see the problem, then 
it becomes very difficuit to do anything about 
it. The resolution of the problem is 99.9 per 
cent in Ottawa’s court. They are doing exact- 
ly what we recommended to them they 
should do. 

This has moved away from tariffs just a bit, 
and I'll come back to tariffs. Ottawa is doing 
exactly what we recommended it should do, 
which was to call in the Big Four automobile 
manufacturers and ask them what their in- 
tentions were and what they proposed to do 
about the deficit in the automotive pact. For 
too long they sheltered themselves from the 
problem because there was a surplus, and a 
very substantial surplus, on vehicle produc- 
tion. I have said both to the parts people and 
the motor vehicle people that in terms of the 
pact it doesn’t matter—obviously it would; 
this sounds callous—if the parts business went 
out of business tomorrow, provided we had 
10 more motor vehicle assembly plants which 
would bring the pact into balance or, con- 
versely, if automobile assembly goes down 
in this country and we had a doubling or 
tripling of parts production. The mix is some- 
thing which certainly we have an interest in, 
but the final result or the important result is 
the bottom line of the deficit presently. How 
that mix is made up I don’t think is of as 
much concern as that the bottom line be 
changed. 

Under Mr. Chretien. Ottawa started a 
series of meetings with the Big Three, asking 
them their intentions and what they proposed 
to do about it. I am not aware what the 
results of those meetings are. I don’t think 
they have concluded. I have indicated to Mr. 


Chretien that I hope he would continue to 
keep an eye on them, and with respect to 
tariff policy also. 

There was a real reluctance to look at the 
duty remission and tariff policies of the De- 
partment of Finance in conjunction with the 
auto pact, which was in the Ministry of In- 
dustry, Trade and Commerce. I think there 
is now a greater realization that the two 
things can be looked at together, and in fact, 
I believe, are being looked at together, and I 
would hope there would be a collaboration 
between Messrs. Chretien and Horner to 
keep these talks rolling. We will certainly be 
more than interested in the results of them 
and will be keeping the pressure on. But 
what we recommended should happen is in 
fact happening now. 

I said 99.9 per cent of it is in Ottawa’s 
court. Let me just deal with tariffs for a 
moment. What the Arthurs report also point- 
ed out is that the very real threat to the 
Canadian automotive industry—“threat” is too 
strong a word—the problem faced by the 
Canadian automotive industry and also by 
the American industry, be it parts or motor 
vehicle manufacturing, was competition from 
the third world, which is becoming increas- 
ingly a factor in terms of low-cost competi- 
tion from Brazil and a bit from Taiwan. We 
all know the car-radio story, but there is a 
problem with just small parts. The plastics 
industry is a case in point. That is a subject 
for tariff policy and hopefully that is how 
you tie that into, at least how I tie it into, 
the Geneva talks. I said 99.9 per cent and 
that’s an exaggeration. 

Mr. Cassidy: I’m glad it’s an exaggeration 
because you're wrong, I think 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Where we have a 
responsibility comes back to the tax climate 
again. We have discussed this and the Min- 
ister of Industry and Tourism (Mr. Bennett) 
can give you details, more or less, but there 
is no question that in the automotive area, 
the competition in New York state—in Penn- 
sylvania I mentioned Volkswagen—and also 
in Michigan and Ohio is very, very rough 
indeed. 

There have been figures given us which 
indicate how much higher building costs are. 
There still is a seven per cent tax in this 
province on building construction materials 
which there isn’t in several of the border 
states. Our wage rates are roughly the same, 
now somewhat improved because of devalua- 
tion. Fringe benefits in the States are gener- 
ally more expensive than they are here. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: Payroll taxes are 
higher in the States. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Municipal taxes are 
much less. 

We have no program, nor do we propose 
one, of literally giving away land or lending 
money. There was $40 million lent to Volks- 
wagen at 1.3 per cent by either Pennsylvania 
or by the host municipality. When you look 
at the figures and then take into account, 
in many instances, the economics of trans- 
portation, the freight rate problems, the com- 
petition is very rough. Certainly in some of 
those areas, the seven per cent tax on pro- 
duction machinery, for example—and that’s 
an expanded exemption from what we even 
have now—perhaps even moving into the area 
of building materials for industrial plants, 
we may well have to consider those things 
before we’re through. 

But if we aim to keep a viable automotive 
industry in Canada, and it is one of the 
premier industries in Ontario with one in six 
jobs, then in my view we can’t sit back and 
suggest it is competitive and that everything 
will fall into place, because for a whole 
variety of reasons it is not as competitive as 
I would-like to see it. 

Mr. Cassidy: I’m glad the minister began 
to back away from saying that the problem is 
99 per cent Ottawa's. Something like 90 per 
cent of the industry is located here in Ontario. 
It seems to me that if we simply washed our 
hands of that particular industry, we would 
be being irresponsible as far as this province 
is concerned. 

I think the minister is also wrong to say 
it doesn’t really matter to Ontario whether 
the production is entirely in assembly, on the 
one hand, or whether it’s entirely in auto 
parts and there’s no assembly, on the other. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I have some very 
strong views on that, actually. At least, on 
the other hand, I think that in terms of the 
pact and in terms of Ottawa’s responsibilities, 
its first responsibility and the responsibility 
of the Big Three and others is to bring the 
pact into balance. Although I would have 
some views as to how that might be desirably 
achieved, the objective has to be to bring it 
into balance more than anything else. 


Mr. Cassidy: But in addition to getting a 
fair share, it seems to me that part of our 
industrial strategy should be the encourage- 
ment of economic industrial activity in this 
province. If it is all in assembly, we don't 
learn a lot from that kind of production and 
we don’t get the creation of indigenous com- 
panies which in time can grow up and move 


over into other kinds of production, which 
is a normal kind of industrial growth phenom- 
enon that we tend not to get if everything is 
done in-house or we are only engaged in 
assembly. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That's correct. 

Mr. Cassidy: I’m glad you say that, Mr. 
Minister, because then you agree with me 
that it is wrong to believe that we are as 
well off if everything is in assembly— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I did not say 
that. 


Mr. Cassidy: I thought you came very 
close to that. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I did not say that. 


Mr. Cassidy: We welcome the fact that 
Ontario did put forward the budget paper 
on the auto pact a year ago. As the minister 
says, Ottawa has been spurred into action. 
It is interesting that the Congress has been 
preparing a paper on the automobile pact for 
12 years, ever since that agreement came 
into force, and that neither this government 
nor the federal government saw fit to monitor 
the thing publicly up until the past year or 
sO. 
I would like to ask the Treasurer whether 
the government of Ontario is continuing to 
monitor the auto pact and, in view of the 
fact that so little was said publicly about this 
concern over the year between 1976 and the 
latest budget, and so little said in the budget 
itself about the automobile pact, apart from 
one speech just after the budget, what con- 
tact has the Treasurer had with the industry? 
What kind of influence has he been trying to 
exert with them? What kind of things has he 
been saying to them? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would guess there 
isn’t a week goes by that Mr. Bennett has 
not been meeting with either Ottawa or the 
parts people or the Big Three. Perhaps that’s 
an exaggeration, but for the last year or year 
and a half, I think, he and his people have 
devoted a tremendous amount of time to the 
problems in the automobile industry. 

Mr. Cassidy: Can you report any indica- 
tion that there are moves now afoot to put 
that production into better balance? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: All I can tell you is 
what I have just said. I am aware that there 
are conversations going on in Ottawa between 
the Big Three and the federal government. 

Mr. Cassidy: I want to return now to the 
speech you made in Ottawa to the finance 
ministers’ conference. You said that there 
could be a benefit of about $2 billion to 
Canadians if we moved to freer trade. I 
would like to know the study on which that 
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figure was based; do you have a study like 
that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It wouldn’t be fair to 
describe it as a study per se. It is obviously 
based on a number of assumptions and what 
happened after the Kennedy round in terms 
of tariff reductions. But it is our estimate, 
and it is a very rough estimate, of what 
would happen to consumer prices. 

Mr, Cassidy: Wait a minute. The speech 
says $100 million directly to consumers and 
less than one-half of one per cent of the 
consumer price index; it then says that the 
indirect impact could be as high as $2 billion 
annually. The press, of cousse, picked up on 
that. Frankly I think it was being misleading 
to throw that figure into the debate, because 
that’s a very suspect kind of figure. If we get 
one world-scale industry going down the pipe 
for various reasons beyond our control, we 
could find ourselves in the opposite position 
to the tune of $2 billion, $3 billion or $4 
billion annually. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Remember that’s a 
Canadian figure and, of course, we are eon- 
cerned with—and I think it’s stated there— 
the effect it could have on various sectors. 
Obviously if Ottawa took the lid off natural 
gas exports, tomorrow, just to use that ex- 
ample, there would be a very stimulative 
effect to the Canadian economy. If the trade- 
off on that were to reduce the tariff on steel, 
then there could be an effect on Ontario in 
particular since that’s where most of the 
steel industry is. The net effect on Canada 
might be beneficial in terms of dollars; 
whether it would be in terms of the regions 
of the country, or employment within the 
regions of the country, is of course what we 
are trying to move ahead to examine. 


Mr. Cassidy: The Treasurer has already 
said that there is pressure by the western 
provinces, as we know, to open up markets 
for their resources; the trade-off is obviously 
greater access for manufactured goods into 
Canada, which affects industry here in On- 
tario. Can he estimate, or have his officials 
estimated in these studies which have been 
done, what would be the impact on Ontario 
of the tariff cuts? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The answer is no at 
the moment. Blair Tully and David Redgrave 
are here and perhaps can give you more 
details. 


[11:00] 

Mr. Tully: We have been looking at the 
potential gains and losses on an industry basis 
in terms of an across-the-board kind of cut 
in tariffs. At this point in time, of course, we 


can’t do much more than that. We dont 
know where any potential exemptions are | 


going to come and which industries in On- 
tario are going to be affected most. 


You have to make a number of assumptions | 


about how industries individually are going | 


to adjust to any tariff cuts. Obviously there 
is going to be considerable rationalization, 


{ 


not only within an industry but within firms; | 
that is, the least competitive product lines. 


will be cut and the most competitive ones, 
those they are most efficient at, will be ex- 
panded. 

The $2-billion cost-saving potential to 
consumers is based on certain assump- 
tions about how producers will react and how 
much of the potential tariff cuts will be 


taken up in the form of reduced prices by - 
domestic producers; that is, how much the - 


tariff cuts will encourage them to become | 


more efficient and more productive in those 
lines of products which they choose to spe- 
cialize in and assuming that other lines are 
being sacrificed. 

Mr. Cassidy: This is all guesstimating, 
though, and really not much better than 
that. Is that right? | 

Mr. Tully: It’s basically all guesstimating, 


because until the event occurs we obviously | 


don’t know how individual firms are going 
to react to international competition. We 
don’t know how industries are going to react. 
We don’t even know at this point in time 


how tariff cuts are going to affect individual — 


industries, because we don’t know where the 
exemptions are going to be. 

Mr. Cassidy: Just to return to the Treas- 
urer, I have to say that the figures which you 


prepared, or your staff prepared with you © 


in relation to these benefits, which relate to 


about one per cent of GNP as high as $2 — 


billion and one-half of one per cent on 


consumer prices or about one-sixteenth of © 


the current rate of increase of the CPI. They 
would suggest, in fact—and I don’t want to 


go down this route—that the people who say 


Canada should give nothing at all away in- 


the Tokyo round are on the right track, be- 


cause we are into uncertain economic times 


and if the benefits that are going to come 
from ‘these trade talks are as small as that, 


then we would be better to keep what we 


have ‘got rather than go down that route 
and take some of the risks that are entailed. 


It’s a matter of reality that there are going 
to be tariff cuts and that we have to be 


involved. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: What do you think : 
were going to do realistically? Are we going — 


4 
\ 


to say “close down’? If we took that attitude, © 
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the Americans would continue to freeze us 
out on manufactured goods and eventually 
would say, “Go sell your wheat to God 
knows where.” We are large exporters of 
wheat, of grains. 

Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: About 80 per cent 
of our pulp and paper production goes into 
the United States. If we're going to continue 
to make those kinds of exports, then I think 
we have to look for some reduction, probably 
on manufactured goods, in some areas 
coming into this country. 

Mr. Cassidy: I understand this and I atc- 
cept it as a fact of life that we have large 
exports, mainly in the primary and semi- 
processed sectors and that if we want those 
to continue weve ‘got to get involved in 
these tariff talks and can’t simply stand back. 
What this suggests is that the gains to the 
Ontario and the Canadian economy of an in- 
dustrial strategy, which is also based on 
strengthening our ‘access to our own market 
and is based on getting many firms which 
now won't export for reasons that are un- 
related to competitiveness to export, are a 
hell of a lot greater than the gains from 
trying to get tariff barriers against our goods 
lowered. 

I was talking with somebody in the boiler 
industry the other day. His firm exports to 
the US and around the world. It’s American- 
controlled. His two major competitors, also 
American controlled, don’t send a_nickel’s 
worth of goods ‘anywhere outside of Canada. 
They merely fill the Canadian market. That 
is because of a policy laid down from head 
office in the States or it’s because there’s 
absolutely no encouragement, no resources 
and no technology. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think there needs 
to be a— 

Mr. Cassidy: That is an area we have to 
look into very seriously when you consider 
that 60 per cent of the major companies in 
this province are foreign-controlled and many 
of them do not export. They don’t export, 
not for reasons of competitiveness, but be- 
cause ‘they don’t do research and innovation 
in this country. They are just selling product 
lines developed from abroad to the home 
market. They're kind of a colonial implant 
in the Canadian economy. 

You won't come to grips with that, You 
simply stand ‘aside and say “That’s too bad. 
That's the entrepreneurial system”. 

Mr. Peterson: Can I ask a question on the 
record right now because I ‘think it’s mean- 
ingful to the discussion, by way of supple- 
mentary, to Mr. Cassidy’s thing? 


Mr. Cassidy: Go ahead. 

Mr. Chairman: We have to maintain our 
list in order, I can put the hon, member 
on the list if he would prefer to handle it in 
that way. If the hon. member for Ottawa 
Centre would continue, Ill put Mr. Peterson 
on the list. He can refer to the letter later. 

Mr. Peterson: Mr. Chairman, just on the 
point of order, it was a supplementary to 
that question. IJ think it was meaningful in 
terms of this discussion right now, although 
I would defer to your judgement obviously. 

Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, I think 
on this point of order, we all have something 
to contribute on this point and I think we 
should be speaking tin order. 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, we'll maintain the 
order and Mr. Cassidy may continue and 
Mr. Peterson can put the letter on the 
record later. 

Mr. Cassidy: [Td like to pursue this. I’m 
watching the clock as we want to go to 
regional development this afternoon to talk 
about the implications of the Inco. shut- 
downs. I'd like to go on to two or three 
other subjects which relate both to industrial 
strategy and also to the question of employ- 
ment. 

Without going into specific industries in 
detail, I have to say that in general that 
business about the penetration of our market 
by exports, about the failure to develop the 
home market in manv cases and the re- 
straints on exporting by a number of firms 
in this couniry is a very serious kind of 
matter, It's part of what we would deem to 
be necessary in an industrial strategy. But 
the Treasurer, because of his hands-off atti- 
tude, is apparently very reluctant to get into 
any of these particular areas. Perhaps he’d 
care to comment, 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If you're talking 
about exports and imports, you're talking 
mainly about a Canadian problem with 
Canadian solutions rather than an Ontario 
problem with Ontario solutions. We have 
assisted in terms of ODC export loans but 
the biggest part of that ball park is with 
Ottawa. 

I was encouraged—we had _ discussions 
about this six months ago that in Mr. Chre- 
tien’s statement the other night, although it 
was not very precise, he indicated that he 
was going to do something about facilitating 
the putting together of consortia to go into 
world markets which were becoming in- 
creasingly necessary. I don’t think it’s just 
a question of who owns certain Canadian 
manufacturing companies. Very few of the 
ones I talked to have a policy—dictated by 
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head office—of not getting into export mar- 
kets. Some of them may have financial limi- 
tations—which, I suppose, is the owner's 
privilege—as to whether they're going to 
expand in A, B or serve market C from A 
or B. That has something to do with control. 
It’s amazing the number of American-owned 
firms, in particular, that are as interested as 
anybody else in the export business. In fact, 
in some instances, even more so _ because 
their horizons are, perhaps, a little wider. 


Mr. Cassidy: With the exception of the 
home market of the United States, which 
they are barred from getting into and which 
is our biggest export market. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, no, that’s non- 
sense. Some of them, are, certainly, but to 
generalize in that way is ridiculous. 

I was encouraged, as I say, by what Mr. 
Chretien had to say in facilitating consortia. 
We ran into a case six months ago where a 
bid was being made—as I recall, on an 
order of a couple of hundred million dol- 
lars—by a number of American-owned Cana- 
dian companies. A piece of the action in 
any case was not that large but none of them 
were really in a position to take the total 
risk. That happened to be a bid-bond and 
a performance bond. Whether they were 
American-owned or Canadian-owned, for the 
$5 million or $10 million part of the action 
which they were going to supply, they 
weren't going to go at risk to the tune of 
$150 million or $200 million or whatever 
the figures were. 

I gather from what Mr. Chretien has said 
that he is going to try to facilitate that kind 
of bidding by consortia of small, not so small 
and, perhaps, large Canadian companies who, 
if they're going to get into those kinds of 
markets, will require somebody to put up 
the head bond—I guess that’s the correct 
term—and who, in fact, is going to assume 
the total responsibility. Large as some of 
our companies are—American- or Canadian- 
owned—many of them are unable to do it. 

‘Where we've had some success in this 
area—although the benefits are smaller—has 
been in the construction area. Again, we give 
Ottawa credit. They have facilitated a num- 
ber of our Canadian construction companies 
in the Middle East and Far East particularly 
and, to some extent, in South America. I 
guess they indemnify them in some way 
against losses but there has been a real 
export of Canadian technology with, I as- 
sume, benefits flowing back to Canada in the 
whole construction technology area. I think 
that’s probably been one of our pluses. 
We've always been a nation of builders, of 
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good contractors, and Ottawa has done quite 
a bit to facilitate that. 

Sometimes it’s a little difficult to see the 
benefits that flow back to Ontario or Canada 
but they’re there. There have been benefits 
and, in that area, Ottawa has—I don’t know 
what the name of that program is—but they 
have facilitated Canadian investment, or 
Canadian building in the Middle East par- 
ticularly—airport construction, hotel construc- 
tion and a whole host of things. 

Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
pursue this but I’m watching the time. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, that’s true. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to turn over to the 
question of employment. Mr. Treasurer, you 
expressed surprise at the speech by Grant 
Reuber the other day, despite the fact that 
it had been very clearly documented for you. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. When we were 
phoned, they were talking about some new 
report. We didn’t know it was the report 
which the council brought out last spring. 
[11:15] 

Mr. Cassidy: Okay. What I want to ask is 
this: Is the commitment of the charter for 
Ontario about 100,000 jobs a year for the 
next 10 years? Is that the goal of this govern- 
ment? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to quote some figures 
from the long-term outlook for labour-force 
growth in Canada and Ontario which was 
produced in June 1976 by the policy planning 
branch of Treasury. It indicates that a labour 
force from 1976 to 1988 will grow from 
3,931,000 to 5,056,000 or an increase of 
approximately 1,130,000 people. It also indi- 
cates, if you take the figure of 100,000 jobs 
a year, that the unemployment rate in Onta- 
rio would be 7.5 per cent for 1977 which is 
just about what it is going to wind up the 
year at. It is 8.1 per cent in 1978, 8.6 per 
cent in 1979, 9 per cent in 1980, 9.1 per cent 
in the next two years, back to 9 per cent in 
1983, 8.8 per cent in 1984, 8.5 per cent in 
1985 and we had it down to 8 per cent in 
1986, assuming it had 135,000 jobs to wind 
up that 10-year period. 

That was based on relatively conservative 
assumptions, both low fertility and a net 
migration of 50,000 people per year. The 
Ontario Economic Council had, in fact, 
assumed a net migration of 75,000 people 
per year and the Treasurer’s figures are prob- 
ably more realistic. 

I want to ask the Treasurer, am I correct 
in thinking that this government’s goal for 
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employment is to have unemployment rates 
in the order of 8 to 9 per cent over the next 
10 years? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Cassidy: Then can you explain why it 
is that you have adopted a target of 100,000 
jobs a year, which is going to keep unemploy- 


ment at that high level? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I do not agree 


with those projections; and neither do a 


number of other people. In terms of entrance 


_ to the labour force, many people think that 





in the early 1980s we are going to be head- 
ing into a very tight labour market. But there 
is no question that I would agree with the 
short-run thesis of Dr. Reuber and I have 


_ said so. With the number of entrants to the 
_ labour force plus variables that have shown 
_up ever since the spring, the situation is 
_ obviously in the short run, because the spring 
_ figures are somewhat more pessimistic than 


Reuber forecast. 


Mr. Cassidy: I just want to put those figures 
on the record, Mr. Chairman, because they 
are based on the Treasury’s own estimates. 

Are you saying the estimates that were 


_ prepared for your own ministry were in- 


correct? They indicate that there will be 
about 367,000 people unemployed by 1986 
compared with less than 300,000 today. 


Mr. Tully: I think, Mr. Cassidy, you are 
aware of the projections of the labour force 
that were prepared by the Ontario Economic 


_ Council which are somewhat lower than those 





| 


i 





that were prepared two years ago by TEIGA. 
They project labour force growth for Ontario 


of 939,000; those projections were available 


this spring. They assume lower immigration 


_and lower rates of population increase in On- 


tario and those are assumptions which we 
would concur with now, based on the. past 
two years’ experience. I think major adjust- 


ments have been made and when you are 
making a 10-year forecast, you continue to 
_make those adjustments on the basis of ex- 


perience. We would generally concur with 
the labour force growth projections of the 
Ontario Economic Council at this time. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are you then saying, I will 
put this again to the Treasurer, because he 
is the fellow who is on the spot— 


Mr. Tully: I am suggesting that that would 


' reduce unemployment on your basis to some- 


thing like 4.3 per cent. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, it would not, as a matter 
of fact. It would reduce it to just less than 
seven per cent. The point about that, though, 


_is that both the Economic Council and your 


own forecasts indicate a high rate of un- 


employment. The Economic Council forecasts 
a very high rate of unemployment going up 
to about 1982 or 1983 before it begins to 
ease off. 


Mr. Tully: If you'll check— 


Mr. Cassidy: If you apply the government's 
hope about creating another 100,000 jobs a 
year to the figures that have been put by the 
Economic Council, then it begins to look a 
bit better. But the Economic Council said 
very clearly, if things go on as they are going 
to go now, there will be high unemployment. 
This minister and this government have not 
given any indication of the strategy they 
intend to carry on in order to ensure that 
the unemployment rate gets down to a 
reasonable level. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We have, but you 
don’t agree with it. 

Mr. Cassidy: Are you now preparing to 
redefine the tolerable level of unemployment 
upwards again from the figure you had in 
the spring? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are you prepared to recant 
on the kind of figure that you were putting 
up then, which certainly contrasted very 
significantly with the compassion and concern 
you showed. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I didn’t cant or re- 
cant, It was a study which was really over 
two years as to what full employment meant 
in terms of rates of unemployment. I have 
enough confidence in the methodology of my 
staff that I felt probably they were right in 
the spring and that range has been confirmed 
by a whole host of other people since. The 
Bank of Canada, Brookings, the Council of 
Economic Advisers in the States are all using 
figures of five, and some of them higher than 
5.3. We have yet to see a definitive study 
which says it should be three or four. We 
look forward to seeing one. 


‘Mr, Cassidy: Three or four had in fact 
been the Economic Council of Canada’s fig- 
ure back in 1965. 

Hon. (Mr. McKeough: Not now. 


Mr. Cassidy: A number of people have said 
that for various practices they are simply 
going to shrug their shoulders and say they 
can’t do any better. What that means is that 
youre going to have unemployment rates 
among certain groups, young workers in par- 
ticular, of 17 or 20 or 25 per cent. There are 
groups in parts of the province where people 
can’t get apprenticeships and can’t get any 
entry to career-type of jobs. That is continu- 
ing under this particular Treasurer. 

The study that you put so much reliance 
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on said—and this is one of the things that 
really got me angry—that one of the reasons 
for the change in the tolerable unemployment 
rate in the economy is that there was an 
influx of groups with traditionally higher rates 
of unemployment. They cited young people 
and women, The fact is that the unemploy- 
ment rate for women has traditionally been 
lower than for men, except in the last year 
or two when women got bumped out because 
they are at a disadvantage within the labour 
force because of job discrimination. Your facts 
were wrong on that. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They weren't wrong. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you want me to read the 
figures into the record? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think the 
facts were wrong. It would be interesting to 
hear you table or refer to a report, any re- 
port you want to name in the last year or so— 


Mr. Peterson: Name one. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —which would define 
full employment as a rate of unemployment 
at something less than five per cent. The 
Carter strategy now is based on use of capa- 
city by 1981 with a projected unemployment 
rate of 4.75 per cent. That’s Carter's figure. 
In the nearer term, according to Schultz, the 
chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, an unemployment rate in the range of 
five to 5.5 per cent might trigger inflationary 
wage pressures as workers begin to feel more 
secure about their jobs in the economy. 

All of us would say if there’s one person 
who is looking for work and genuinely can’t 
find it, then we have a problem. But, as a 
definition of what full employment is, the 
definition has obviously changed. I’m not sure 
that there is today but there has been in the 
last few years a much bigger float of people 
moving about who are reflected in short— 


Mr. Cassidy: They're moving about because 
they are looking for jobs because they’re not 
available. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Just look. I’m a little 
bit older than you are. When I left university 
I think everybody I knew who graduated in 
June started to work on the first working day 
of July. If you look at the young people leav- 
ing university today—and JI don’t criticize this, 
I admire them—the number of them who are 
taking at least the summer off and going to 
Europe or perhaps taking a year off and do- 
ing nothing is enormous, compared to what it 
was 20 years ago or even 10 years ago. 

Mr. Cassidy: You're playing games with 
that figure because those people— 

Hon. ‘Mr. McKeough: I’m not playing 
games— 

Mr. Cassidy: —are not covered in the un- 
employment statistics. They are specifically 


excluded. If you included those people who 
were travelling because they can’t find work, 
you would find the unemployment rate in On- 
tario right now would be of the order of 10 
to 12 per cent, and nationally in the order 
of 13 to 14 per cent. 

There’s an enormous number of people 
who have become discouraged from looking — 
for jobs and who are therefore out of the 
labour force and who are not counted as 
unemployed. That’s the hidden unemploy- 
ment which Ed Broadbent has talked about. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Who's he? 


Mr. Cassidy: He happens to be my federal 
leader. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, is he? 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. A good deal brighter 
than your federal leader too. 

Let me just quote, for authority, John 
White, 1973: “Let me repeat the message of 
my predecessor’—who was thatP—“who stated 
that any unemployment figure in excess of 
three per cent is unacceptable to this gov- 
ernment.” 

Hon. ‘Mr. McKeough: All of us are willing 
to change. The purpose of the two papers— 


‘Mr. Cassidy: —is to rationalize your failure 
to keep the economy at a decent level in this 
province. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s sheer and 
utter nonsense.The first paper certainly was 
independent research which says that in 1977 
the definition which I may have agreed to 
in 1971 or John White confirmed in 1973 
is no longer applicable. No one is going ‘to 
swear up and down that one figure is 100 
per cent right. For a whole variety of 
reasons, the definition which was formerly 
used is not applicable today. A whole host 
of eminent people are saying that today and 
have said it. You can ignore them if you 
want. Obviously you want to. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let’s talk about some of 
them then. 

The Bank of Canada, for example, is pre- 
occupied completely with the question of 
inflation in the annual report and therefore 
was prepared to tolerate almost any level 
of unemployment in its quest to combat in- 
flation, It seems to me that that’s rather a 
biased kind of authority to use. 

The federal government, for financial rea- 
sons, has ‘got a target level at which sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits are trig- 
gered. That’s not an acceptable level of un- 
employment. That’s just a mechanical kind 
of thing at which point supplementary ben- 
efits are triggered. 

Not only that, but the figure that you use 
for Canada nationally and for that matter, 
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for the United States nationally does not 


apply to Ontario. This has traditionally been 
a province where the level of unemployment 





ome 








is about two-thirds that of the national 
average in Canada. Yet you were saying that 
if 5.3 per cent is full employment for On- 
tario, then you're saying that seven to 7.5 
per cent should be full employment for 


' Canada as a whole. 


Hon. ‘Mr. McKeough: Let’s put some of 
these figures on the record. In 1975, the 
Economic Council of Canada revised its full 
employment norm to 4.5 per cent from three 
per cent. 

Mr. Cassidy: Which means that Ontario’s 
should be then about 3.5 per cent, since 


- Ontanio traditionally does better than the 
rest of the country. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Howe Institute 
in April said the best estimate for a national 


figure consistent with acceptable policies 


relating to inflation and taking into account 


| the nature of the work force, would be 5.5 


to six per cent— 

Mr. Cassidy: Which means that Ontario 
should be around four per cent. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Federal De- 


_ partment of Finance said a modestly op- 


timistic target for the carly 1980s would 
be an average unemployment rate of six per 
cent. 


My. Cassidy: Which means Ontario should 


_ be under 4.5 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You're going to re- 


_gret this, so I'd shut up for a couple of 


minutes, because youre going to get it right 
at the end of this. 

The Brookings Institution placed the high 
employment region between five and six per 
cent unemployment, with a norm for a man 
between 25 years of age and 54 at three per 
cent. Schultz, I’ve already mentioned. Carter 
defines full employment now at 4.75 per 
cent. Herbert Stein said he thought full em- 
ployment was probably seven per cent un- 


employment. A very interesting one, which 


is that great liberal legislation, the Hum- 


| phrey-Hawkins bill, set out as a goal three 
| per cent unemployment for persons 20 years 


and iolder within four years of enactment. 
In Ontario, in August 1977, and that didn’t 
change in September, unemployment among 
those 25 years and over was 4.6 per cent. 
If you look at ‘the figures, you'll find where 
the unemployment is: regrettably, it is be- 
tween those under 25. It’s still not among 
heads of families, it’s still not in those over 
25. Some of them are very valid reasons; 
some of them are reasons which would not 


have been thought valid by my generation 
when I was a student or by my parents but 
are very valid today. 

[11:30] 

I am not, for one minute, suggesting there 
are people out there who can’t find gainful 
employment. The fact is though that the 
float is much higher than it has ever been. 
People take longer to look for employment. 
They do have money in savings accounts or 
bank accounts or in their parents’ accounts. 
They are not as anxious to start work the day 
after they graduate, and I salute that. I think 
that is good. But when you put all this to- 
gether statistically it essentially says there 
is going to be a higher rate of unemployment 
statistically at the average, at the norm, than 
there previously was. 

The world changes even if socialist myths 
don’t. 

Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, the people 
who are voluntarily unemployed or choose 
to drop out after working for a while—and 
there are some—are not counted in the un- 
employment statistics, That is a fact. The 
unemployment statistics are quite rigid. They 
say, “Are you now unemployed and have 
you been looking for work over the last 
week or two?” 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That was also true 
when we talked about three per cent as well. 
That situation has not changed, as far as I 
am aware. 

Mr. Cassidy: But the 300,000 people who 
are now unemployed, including 2,800 miners 
who are going to become unemployed in 
Sudbury, are people who are looking for 
work now, who need work. The bulk of them 
are heads of families; many of them who 
are classed by this minister as being in the 
secondary labour force are also heads of 
families. That situation is one which the 
government is simply not prepared to accept. 

I don’t go along with some of those author- 
ities because those authorities are those— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would be interested 
in finding one that you do go along with. 
That is my point. 

Mr. Cassidy: I am suggesting that as a 
social democrat we are concerned— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Other than Ed 
Broadbent, who do you go along with? 

Mr. Peterson: Karl Marx. 

Mr. Epp: Name one. 


Mr. Cassidy: I indicated to you that even 
if you take those authorities and apply them 
to Ontario, because we should be doing 
better— 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: Just find us one. We 
went through that last night. 

Mr. Peterson: Very eloquently too. 

Mr. Cassidy: —we should be doing better 
than the rest of the country, and that would 
mean that if you accepted all of those 
authorities we would be looking for a rate 
of unemployment well under somewhere 
around four per cent or less. It seems to 
me therefore that the targets that we put 
are realistic and that the ones that you have 
are simply a confession and an admission of 
failure, Mr. Treasurer. 

I have some other points to raise but the 
time is running out. I would like to move 
to regional development this afternoon, so 
I will pass on further questions. 

Oh, two final questionshave you any 
studies of productivity being carried out in 
your ministry, and if so, will you publish 
them or have they been published? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think so. 
We rely on others for studies on productivity. 

Mr. Peterson: Name one. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think the answer to 
the question is no, that we really do rely on 
others for studies on productivity. We have 
done specific ones and may in the future. 
The auto pact was one. We took a stab at 
that in that paper but—and we may be, in 
a rough way, not in a publishable way, let 
me put it that way—in terms of some of the 
quick looks that we are taking or in depth 
looks or part of the looks that we are taking 
in terms of the Act— 


‘Mr. Peterson: Do you have any articulated 
goals or targets in that productivity area? 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: Targets or goals? 
I guess the simple answer probably is no, 
except that one has great problems in de- 
fining or getting agreement on—and_ that’s 
probably the large problem in that area— 
what constitutes productivity. There are a 
number of measurements, units per hour and 
a whole host of things, but I think we are 
some distance away from agreement on what 
measures of productivity are best. 

It was only as recently as two or three 
years ago that productivity—and I’m not an 
economist—used to be thought of and de- 
fined, and -still is by a great number of 
people, as simply a reflection of how many 
bricks were laid per hour by a bricklayer 
earning $5 an hour. 

Mr. Peterson: That’s not right. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It is obviously not 
right, but I venture to say that 90 per cent 
of the people out there think that is a 
definition of productivity. Up until recently, 


organized labour instinctively has shied away 
from discussions on productivity because of 
the feeling that people were simply suggest- 
ing that workers weren’t laying enough bricks 
per hour. 

Very gradually, I think, there has been a 
greater realization that productivity is a net 
result of investment in varying degrees—in- 
vestment in equipment and technology, per- 
haps stemming from research; of labour and 
of the level of training of that labour force; 
and of management skills. It could be my 
guess that certain motivational things—as 
esoteric as quality of life, I suppose—probably 
would enter into it somewhere along the line. 

On the investment side another factor 
would be what motivates people who invest 
more money or who take their money out 
and retire to a condominium in Florida. There 
will be a host of things— 

Mr. Peterson: He’s speaking of his leader 
at that point. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I know of no defini- 
tion of what is productivity or what goes into 
making up productivity. So I don’t think we 
have defined any goals. As a rough goal our 
productivity, plus or minus the value of the 
Canadian dollar, has to be equal to our 
American neighbours’ in particular or we are 
in trouble. That is part of our problem, be- 
cause there is a productivity difference of 
20 per cent. We have no goal to reduce that 
by one per cent a year; we haven't spelled 
it out that way. It varies enormously from 
industry to industry. 

Mr. Cassidy: Since the minister makes 
speeches about productivity and is fond of 
knocking labour in Canada, and since he 
doesn’t make any studies himself and has no 
goals, I would just point out that the Minister 
of Labour has recently had a look at this and 
has suggested in her findings that productivity 
increases in Canadian manufacturing have 
consistently outpaced those of the United 
States to the degree of about 10 percentage 
points over the last six years, from 1969 to 
1975; 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: She would also say 
we were still behind. 

Mr. Cassidy: She says we are still behind 
by about 13 per cent in 1975 but, because 
Ontario is so much better than Canada as a 
whole, it means that we in this province are 
level-pegging with the United States in terms 
of our productivity levels. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: In some industries 
that’s true. 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s obviously an average. 
The Minister of Labour also found that the 
increases— 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think that’s very 
true, and it is a point well made. Take the 
automotive industry for example: There is 
no agreement in that area, but on a plant-to- 
plant basis in the automotive industry, in 
many areas we benefit from the fact that 
some of our plant, particularly on the motor 
vehicle assembly side, is much newer and 
better plant than exists in the United States. 
In that particular industry we have a degree 
of productivity equality which would not 
exist in certain other industries. 

I think the pulp and paper industry would 
make the claim that their productivity, despite 
higher wage rates, is as good. Certainly the 
steel industry is better. We looked at some 
figures on the steel industry and, my God, it 
had the steel industry and the prime metals 
industry in the fourth bracket, which was 
productivity away below. These were Statis- 
tics Canada figures, I think. Productivity in 
that area is pulled down enormously, for ex- 
ample, by the Quebec steel industry and the 
Nova Scotia steel industry. 


Mr. Cassidy: The Minister of Labour (B. 
Stephenson) also found—this is provincial— 
that unit labour cost increases have been 
about the same in Canada and the US over 
the past seven years. Therefore, it seems to 
me, as far as the labour productivity and 
labour cost side are concerned, a number of 
the things that have been said by the minis- 
try are misleading. One of the things that this 
government has not done is looked at man- 
agement productivity and the productivity of 
capital, although the minister has on occasion 


_animadverted to the fact that our capital 
_ productivity is very low in this province. It 


seems to me that that is an area which needs 
intense examination because we lag by as 
much as 40 or 50 per cent in the productivity 
of our capital as compared with comparable 
industries in the United States. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t follow that. 


Mr. Cassidy: Our use of capital pro- 
ductivity or production per unit of capital is 
as much as 40 or 50 per cent less than it is 
in the States. In other words, it takes that 
much more capital to produce the unit of 
work up here. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know that I 
have seen those figures. The people whom I 
was talking to earlier this week were talking 
about building costs, for example, construc- 
tion costs, just plant costs, being some 40 
per cent higher in Canada than they would 
be in Michigan and Ohio. Some of that’s 
climatic. Some of that has been a very over- 


| heated construction business. 


Those figures might not be as applicable 


today as they were two or three years ago. 
In that instance, it takes more capital to 
produce the same end result. Then I guess 
that’s the productivity of capital. If you make 
the argument that we are overbuilding the 
building, building it to too high a standard 
or not getting as much out of it per square 
foot as they are in the States because we 
have overbuilt in some way, then I guess 
that’s what you are saying. 

Mr. Cassidy: It seems to lean a lot on 
management. I have one final question which 
is a different subject again. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: There is a study 
which Mr. Allan has just given me on the 
contribution of capital to the postwar growth 
of industrial countries, done by the Brookings 
Institution, which obviously I have not read. 


Mr. Allan: It’s just out. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have one final question 
about fiscal policy. The Camp commission 
recommended that there be a $2 check-off 
which would allow people to contribute to 
the local party of their choice and get in- 
volved in the political process in that way. 
That was put forward as part of a package 
with the Election Finances Reform Act which 
adopted tax concessions for political contribu- 
tions. The reason the government gave for 
resisting that $2 check-off idea was a mechan- 
ical one. They didn’t see how it could be 
done. In fact, there is a means for it to be 
done through the Ontario tax credit form 
which is enclosed and is filled out by every 
Ontario taxpayer. 

I would like the Treasurer to say whether 
he is now prepared to consider putting that 
into the 1978 tax legislation so that that can 
become a part of that package as was 
originally intended. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not for 1978. We 
would have to have done it by now for 1978 
reporting of 1977 income. No, I assume that 
change has already gone. We haven’t really 
rejected it or accepted it. There are mechani- 
cal problems. I have lost touch a little bit 
with Ottawa’s view, which was not enthusias- 
tic the last time I asked. I have to say that 
there isn’t a great enthusiasm among my 
colleagues one way or another. 

Mr. Cassidy: Is it the mechanical problems 
which are holding you back? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Partially. Lack of 
enthusiasm, I guess, would also be a factor. 


Mr. Cassidy: If you have any commitment, 
which I doubt, to the democratization of the 
political process in the province, may I urge 
you to reconsider that matter and to approach 
it with more enthusiasm, with a view to 
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bringing in the legislation next year for the 
1978 tax year? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You may urge me. 
[11:45] 

Mr. Cassidy: I just did. 

Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
get back to tariff policy. If I had known we 
were going to digress from it, I might have 
intervened and asked you to rule that we 
were on tariff policy. 

Unlike the member for Ottawa Centre, I 
would like to restrict my remarks to a subject 
matter in which I have some knowledge. I 
used to have some expertise in the area of 
tariffs. I may have lost it over the past three 
and a half years, but I am trying to regain it. 


Mr. Cassidy: You can claim a fair com- 
mand of most of these subjects. You used to 
read my stuff in those socialist newspapers. 


Mr. Handleman: Yes, and criticize. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It is your authorities 
that we keep looking for. 


Mr. Cassidy: We are looking for yours and 
you haven’t got them either. 


Mr. Handleman: Mr. Treasurer, I am not 
going to say that my econometricians can 
beat up your econometricians, because facts 
are facts and figures are figures and they 
don’t always agree. 

I want to discuss the auto pact and get 
back to it because, while I appreciate the 
initiative you took in your budget paper, the 
auto pact seems to have become a whipping 
boy for those people who look at it as a 
failure. Tt has been a 12-year success on 
balance, and I think some of us are disap- 
pointed that the federal government has not 
examined the auto pact as a model for ration- 
alization. Perhaps the provincial government 
has not urged it to. The word is thrown 
around, I used to beat my head up against 
a stone wall in the Department of Finance 
urging them, saying, “The auto pact is not 
perfect, but it is a good model to use in fur- 
ther rationalization.” Instead of ranting and 
raving about foreign ownership, J think we 
should recognize that foreign ownership is 
what made the auto pact work. Without 
rationalization of markets, the auto pact ob- 
viously would simply fall flat on its face de- 
spite all the government intervention in the 
world. 

There are a number of industries in this 
province and in this country that are basically 
foreign-owned, basically US-owned. ‘While 
we may not agree entirely that that has been 
a good thing in the long run, it seems to me 
it does offer the possibility of market ration- 
alization because the parent companies, not- 


withstanding some of the comments that were 
made about their restrictions on their Cana- 
dian subsidiaries, are profit-oriented. Where 
there is a potential profit because of market 
rationalization, I am sure they would agree 
to press the US government to look at the 
possible extension of the auto pact made into 
other industries. 

1 mention the office supply industry as pos- 
sibly a good example—office equipment, 
whichi s almost entirely foreign-owned, most 
of it American-owned; IBM, Olivetti, Under- 
wood, Royal, and so on—where rationalization 
in both production and marketing would 
make a great deal of sense. We make all the 
portables, they make all the electrics or what- 
ever, and we share markets as we do in the 
auto pact. 

The confectionery industry, which is under 
some threat at GATT, is another one where 
there is very little indigenous Canadian own- 
ership, where market sharing could probably 
be achieved by some form of rationalization. 

I understand and appreciate the need for 
GATT negotiations to be conducted behind 
closed doors. I have asked you this question, 
and I ask you it again: Because of the rivalry 
that seems to have broken down this road to 
rationalization between the departments of 
Finance and Industry, Trade and Commerce 
in Ottawa, why is it that we have followed 
the same role of responsibility in saying that 
tariffs belong to I and T, when, in fact, it is 
an economic initiative that should be taken, 
and, I would say, with respect to you, sir, 
that it should fall in the economics part of 
that TEIGA operation? 

I have gone back to Bob Macaulay’s day 
in criticizing I and T for lack of expertise in 
the area of tariffs. I don’t blame them for it. 
They just don’t have it. I would suggest that 


perhaps you do, and that negotiations on 


tariffs should be conducted through TEIGA 
rather than I and T. 

I suggested, too, that perhaps the province 
of Ontario, which is the basic industrial area, 
has more at stake than any other province in 
tariff negotiations. We recognize that that is 
a federal responsibility. I am surprised that 
your fellow finance ministers didn’t tell you 
it was none of your constitutional business 
when you spoke out on tariffs. We obviously 
have an economic stake, and we must follow 
certain leads. 

I think we should also know what the fed- 
eral government is doing at GATT, and hav- 
ing been involved myself in the private sec- 
tor in those negotiations, I can tell you it is 
horse-trading. I agree with you. I don’t think 
there is a short list or a long list of industries 
that you are ready to sacrifice. But they do 
tend to ad hoc it a great deal over there. 
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I understand the expense problem involved 
in that because they are long and protracted 


negotiations, but I would say we should have 
at least observer status so you could have 


first-hand knowledge and be able to react 
quickly when it appears there is an Ontario 
industry that may be thrown to the wolves 
in the whole area of tariff negotiations. 

I think tariffs in themselves are vastly over- 


rated in their impact on our economy, be- 
_cause as we've reduced tariffs, we've grad- 


ually replaced them with non-tariff barriers. 
The third world, of course, is the chief suf- 
ferer from the non-tariff barrier syndrome in 
both the United States and Canada. I don’t 
know what you do about third-world com- 
petition, but it does seem that as we relax 
tariffs on a multi-lateral basis, we start im- 
posing non-tariffs, such as quotas and anti- 


dumping regulations, against those people 


| who would very easily benefit the consumer. 


Let’s face it. When you can no longer buy 


-a shirt in this country under $10, I wonder 


why it is that the consumer has meekly stood 
by while we have said we will do this in 


order to protect an industry which has done 


—and I say this advisedly—very little in terms 
of meeting that competition, except to go 


into higher-priced goods, and says, “We'll 
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concentrate on the fashion end of the market 
_and you can do the mass end of the market,” 


when the mass end of the market is what 
most people want. I really think that, as con- 
sumers, we shouldn’t be standing by and per- 


_mitting our industries to be protected in that 
way. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Cassidy puts his 


head in the sand on this one, because, even 
in the very tentative steps taken by Mr. 


Chretien in the textile area six months ago, 
there was a pretty strong consumer reaction. 


|I would tend to think there is very much a 


third partner in deliberation leading to 


GATT and that is the Canadian consumer, 
who I don’t think can be ignored politically, 
nor should he be. who is becoming more and 
More active in this area, and who doesn’t 
‘have the loyalty to Canadian-made goods 


which we would like to think that perhaps 


he has. 


Mr. Handleman: The consumer, of course, 
is ambivalent in his approach to tariffs, too, 
because he’s also an employer, an employee, 
a producer, a farmer, an executive and what- 
ever. I have found that consumer groups 


_which tend to try to focus on these problems 


first lack resources, they lack cohesiveness, 
they Tack any ‘public backing that, while it 
may manifest itself in terms of support by 
writing letters to the editor or backing the 
Consumers’ Association of Canada on a par- 
ticular thing, ends up deserting them when 
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it comes to their own particular interest. I 
think that’s only a natural thing. 

I think your own comments in Ottawa 
were somewhat ‘ambivalent because you can’t 
be a complete free trader in this country— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, that’s dead 
right. 


Mr. Handleman: —and you can’t be a 
complete protectionist, Obviously I think 
what we're saying is that a lowering of tariff 
barriers along the line of the Kennedy round, 
on a gradual and staged basis, would prob- 
ably be in the best interest of the country 
in the long run, particularly because it might 
end up making some of our industries either 
more competitive, or if theyre non-produc- 
tive and non-competitive, they shouldn’t be 
in business for very long. We have to face 
up to that kind of thing. 

Getting back to my original remark, I 
just want to ask you what position you have 
taken on what I describe as rationalization 
along the auto pact mode in other industries, 
and whether or not your ministry is prepared 
to take the lead in that. This is, of course, 
no reflection on I and T. I just think it 
belongs in the economics area. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. I don’t know— 
did we say this in Ottawa or did I write a 
letter about it the other day or something?— 
that we would be encouraging, and perhaps 
we should be more encouraging, and perhaps 
we should be doing more in terms of looking 
at the possibilities of other auto pacts? I 
don’t know that ‘they necessarily have to be 
wrapped up and a blue or red ribbon put 
around them and have to be called pacts. 

There’s a small Ontario industry which has 
been going downhill for a whole variety of 
reasons, where the owner of one of the 
largest firms in the area has a plant in the 
United States and has a plant in Canada not 
far from here. He thinks his future is to 
rationalize the production and make one line 
there and one line here and get a longer 
production run. His costs are higher here, 
but he is a Canadian. It’s a Canadian-owned 
company. In effect, what he wanted from 
Ottawa was a duty remission scheme, or 
really a miniature of an auto pact for what 
he was proposing to do. The instinctive reac- 
tion of Ottawa was, “There is no way; this 
will upset the Americans.” Nobody had ever 
asked the Americans. 

Mr. Handleman: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think we've had a 
little bit of success in a quiet way in con- 
vincing Ottawa to take a better look at this 
and avoid the very real possibility of the 
whole damn thing moving to the United 
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States—the Americans picking up their mar- 
bles and leaving. In other words, half a loaf 
is better than no loaf. In fact, half a loaf 
could bring about some real growth in em- 
ployment. 

Tt was a small industry and a case in 
point. Without dressing that up into a pact, 
we have been trying to encourage Ottawa, 
and I think we should be doing more of it. 
Where industry comes forward with some 
sensible rationalizations, this would make 
sense. 

Domestically, we have been supportive 
and you were supportive and the Minister 
of Industry and Tourism (Mr. Bennett) was 
supportive, very supportive, of ‘the ratio- 
nalization in the appliance industry. God 
knows how that’s going to turn out, because 
the competition is coming on strong, It’s 
going to be ‘a very interesting occurrence 
even if it doesn’t work. I would hope that 
it would, obviously. If it hadn’t happened, 
it would have gone down the drain for sure. 
I think that was inevitable. So that was a 
rationalization which was sensible and which 
we would be encouraging. Again, I come 
back to competition policy which, in this 
country, seems to go out of its way to dis- 
courage that sort of thing. 

In that letter—I think it was a letter—I 
did suggest some other areas where that 
kind of miniature auto pack might work. 
While avoiding the label of continentalism 
in this, there is some room for that. Produc- 
tivity is not just labour productivity—produc- 
tivity very much depends on the size of the 
market, the production run. If we can have 
a North American market in one item and 
the States have a North American market in 
nine items, we may well be farther ahead 
than we would be if we tried to maintain 
10 items inefficiently because they would 
all go down the drain. 

Mr. Handleman: [I think you have to run 
the risk of being labelled a continentalist in 
this type of thing, because that’s our natural 
mass market, and you just have to take 
advantage of it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s right, and will 
be. I think the third option as described by 
Mr. Trudeau was—well, nothing wrong with 
it. But realistically, our largest and best and, 
as far as I can see, head trading partner, 
particularly in the manufacturing area, is go- 
ing to be the United States. I sometimes think 
we lose sight of that. 

Mr. Handleman: I think we tend to forget 
that Mr. Diefenbaker tried to create a diver- 
sion of trade and it was an abysmal failure. 
xpu just can’t do it. That’s the natural trading 
ine. 


Before I leave, Mr. Chairman, I just 
wanted to say that I hope Hansard will cor- 
rect the record where both the member for 
Ottawa Centre and the Treasurer misnamed 
a former colleague of mine and an authority. 
His name is Doug Arthur, without an “s,” 
Doug will be on the phone to me if I don't 
correct that in Hansard. . 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What’s that? 

Mr. Handleman: Doug Arthur, without an 

s: 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, all right. 
An hon. member: Correct his reports. 


Mr. Chairman: Thanks very much, Mr. 
Handleman. Mr. Peterson is next, but it’s two 
minutes to 12 and we have a couple of 
matters with which we have to deal. I think 
the first one—we can deal with this one now 
—is whether or not we'll sit next Monday 
night. As the committee knows, the minister 
cannot be available next Monday night, so 
I think we have to make a determination as 
to whether we sit next Monday night to con- 
sider the estimates of Government Services, 
or whether we simply don’t sit at all. I think 
that’s a decision that the committee has to 
make and we might as well make it in the 
next minute or so. 

Mr. Peterson: Am I right in saying we will 
finish up with the Treasurer on Tuesday 
night and that'll be the 20 hours? Is that 
right? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. We have approxi- 
mately half an hour. We lost 15 minutes last 
night and we have about 13 or 14 minutes 
in addition to that we have to pick up. So 
were talking about roughly half an hour that 
we have to pick up between now and then, 
but I think perhaps we can do that. Perhaps 
we can do that this afternoon. 


Mr. Cassidy: Could I make a suggestion, 
Mr. Chairman, that perhaps we agree to meet 
until 4:30 rather than till 4, and pick up the 
half an hour at that time? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. Does the committee 
concur with that? We could do that and 
clean that up this afternoon. 

[12:00] 

Mr. Ashe: No, it’s about half an hour. 

Mr. Chairman: No, 15 minutes last night 
and we were about 13 or 14 minutes on the 
other days that we lost during that time. 

Mr. Ashe: The other 10 minutes just dis- 
appeared along the line. I appreciate it did 
show before an odd number of minutes. 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, we had to skip yester- 
day, so we had an odd number of minutes 
there, I believe. I think, to be fair, there 


were 13 or 14 minutes. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Can I just bring a matter to 
your attention? I know that the clerk won’t 


allow this to happen again, but today’s meet- 


ings were not listed in the order paper and 


there was some confusion about that. 


Clerk of the Committee: Usually it says 
“as required” -when we start estimates. 


Mr. Cassidy: In today’s or yesterday’s? 
Clerk of the Committee: Today’s estimates. 
Mr. Cassidy: In today’s order paper. 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, it’s in today’s, All 


right. We have agreed to sit until roughly 











4:30 to even out the time today. What about 
next Monday night? 


Mr. Cassidy: I would like to check with 


the critic in Government Services for ‘our 


party to see whether that would be accept- 
able, because this had not been anticipated. 
On the other hand, it’s only a shift of one 
day, because they should have been ready to 
go on Tuesday night. Perhaps we can resolve 
that this afternoon. Is that okay? 

Mr. Chairman: That is okay. 


The committee recessed at 12:02 p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 1:03 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TREASURY, ECONOMICS AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


(continued) 


On vote 1102, finance program; item 2, 
fiscal policy: 
__ Mr. Peterson: I'll try to be reasonably brief 
so the minister can discuss regional planning. 
_Ican only guess at the purpose. I can’t figure 
/it out myself, Mr. Chairman, but that’s 
politics. 

I'd like a chance to bring up a few points 
‘relative to the whole fiscal economic strategy 
of this Parliament. As the Treasurer is quite 
well aware, I am_ profoundly concerned 

about this whole area of pension plans and 
the disposition of the funds from those pen- 
sion plans. I would like to know your view 
about increasing the contribution rate on 
_various funds; CPP particularly, but also the 
_ other funds. 

| Elon. Mr. McKeougn: I don’t know that I 
have a view at the moment. 


Mr. Peterson: You certainly have been 
_ quoted in the press as saying that you're con- 
templating increasing the contribution rate. 
| Have you been misquoted? 
_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: If that is what you 
read in the press, yes. Are you talking about 
the CPP? 
| Mr, Peterson: Yes. 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I don’t think 
Ive made as equivocal a statement as that. 
'I'm sure I haven't. 
|. Mr, Peterson: You've made equivocal state- 
ments on it but not unequivocal, is that your 
point? What statements have you made then? 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: I haven’t got them 
here but— 

Mr. Peterson: Maybe you could just share 
your view with us. 
__ Hon. Mr. McKeough: On the Canada Pen- 
‘sion Plan? I thought we did on the very first 
‘night at some great length, Mr. Chairman, 
but I’m glad to go over it again. 
Mr. Peterson: Yes, I think we should go 
Over it again. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Until we have the 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
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report of the royal commission, until we've 
sorted out what’s public and what’s private 
or what the proportion should be, I haven’t 
a view, particularly, at this moment, as to 
what should happen to the CPP. 


Mr. Peterson: Do you have any views that 
you want to share with us on the disposition 
of those funds? Is it your departmental view 
to move 100 per cent of those funds over 
which you have control into the private 
marketplace? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not 100 per cent, no. 

Mr. Peterson: What’s your target rate by 
what year? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I haven't one. 

Mr. Peterson: What your'e telling me is 
that it’s fruitless to pursue this at this par- 
ticular time because either you don’t know 
or youre waiting for the report. ‘When will 


that pension commission report come 
through? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: They thought it was 
a two-year job. I think they feel that it’s 
going to speed up somewhat, but I would 
guess a year anyway; a year and a half, 
maybe two, from now. 

Mr. Peterson: Maybe we'll move off that. 
Can you share with me your present projec- 
tions for growth this year? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: For growth? 

Mr. Peterson: Yes; for real growth in 
Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I wouldn't disagree 
with the current forecast by the government 
of Canada for Canada, of about two per cent. 
My guess is, and it’s only that because we 
haven't gone through the whole exercise, 
probably Ontario would ‘be somewhere 
around three per cent. 

Mr. Peterson: When did you move off your 
4.7 per cent? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sometime this sum- 
mer, and I suppose specifically after the sec- 
ond quarter results. 

Mr. Peterson: The second quarter was 1.3 
per cent. What are third quarter results so 
far? Do you have any idea? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The third quarter is 
not over, so no. Of course, there was strength 
on the consumer side in both August and 
September. But no, I haven’t a view. 
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Mr. Peterson: What are your economists 
telling you for the next five years, the pro- 
jections that you're going to be using? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They haven't given 
me a five-year forecast. I think their general 
feeling would correspond with that of the 
Conference Board and Mr. Chretien, and we 
would be looking at five per cent growth in 
1978. I think that’s probably as far as we've 
looked at the moment. What that means for 
Ontario, I don’t think we’ve taken a look at 
that yet. 

Mr. Peterson: How far out do you gener- 
ally operate? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: In terms of a specific 
number for real growth? A year at a time. 


Mr. Peterson: For example, you have com- 
mitted yourself to balancing the budget by 
1981. That necessarily presumes some kind of 
revenue projections, some kind of spending 
projections. 

Hon. Mr. ‘McKeough: Yes. 


Mr. Peterson: And revenue projections are 
very much a function of growth in the 
economy. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’ve forgotten what 
revenue we used. I don’t know whether we 
put a growth projection as a backup for up 
until 1981 or not, in terms of the revenue. 

The important thing to remember is, of 
course, that our revenues are not as elastic as 
before. The elasticity is getting down very 
low now. So, great oversimplification, if we 
had low growth in the economy for the next 
three years, the forecast of revenues at 
present rates wouldn’t change that much. 
What would change, though, is the economic 
policy as to whether that made sense or not, 
and whether we would want to do something 
about revenues in the meantime. In terms of 
the revenue growth, it’s set out on page 10 
of budget paper C. 


Mr. Peterson: You tried to lay the BAY 
of the blame for the distortions of the bud- 
getary projections on the federal government; 
it certainly came out in the press that way, 
that it was all the federal government's 
responsibility. Yet your own projections were 
off something like $245 million, and that is 
very much a function of the general state of 
the economy. I am talking about the various 
assorted taxes; mining tax, retail sales tax— 
which is very significantly off, by $66 million. 

il would assume that you are going to have 
to work on longer projections and I would be 
very grateful if you would share those with 
us. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. We are project- 
ing three years in that table and we are pro- 
jecting an average of 10 per cent growth, not 
real growth. 


Mr. Peterson: How much real growth? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Depending on the | 
rate of inflation, we would probably be look- 
ing at—I guess for those three years, or so | 
am told now, that we are looking at forecasts 
of 4.5 to five per cent average over that | 
three-year period. We are obviously not -— 
ing to achieve that in the current year. That 
is over a four-year period, we are not achiev- - 
ing that in the first year. 

Mr. Peterson: But in order to make your | 
target of balancing the budget, you are going © 
to have to opt for policies of stimulation of © 
some type within the limit of— 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Peterson: You mean you are just going 
to let your projection of balancing the bud- 
get go? Is that still a firm policy for 1981? 


Hon. (Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Peterson: Are you prepared to go for 
massive stimulation if the revenue projections — 
fall off, if the economy falls off? Is that | 
your— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Beg your pardon? 


Mr. Peterson: Are you prepared to go for 
massive stimulation if the economy falls off 
in order to make that projection? What is 
your priority? Is your priority to balance the 
budget? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: My priority is sound 
economy and sound policies as opposed to 
balancing the budget. It is a secondary one. 
We certainly think we have the capacity to 
balance the budget; and to move towards 
that and to achieve that target is worthwhile 
in itself, but that is not the be-all and end- 
all. 


Mr. Peterson: What is your definition of a 
sound policy? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: From my point of 
view, or from a narrow point of view as 
Treasurer, to have the kind of a tax plan so 
that we are doing what we can to keep the 
economy growing at a rate of four or five 
per cent and avoiding inflationary pressures. 

Mr. Peterson: ‘What inflation rate do you 
find acceptable and what do you find non- 
acceptable? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Certainly the present 
rates are not acceptable, although I think the 
general economic thinking seems to be that. 
we are going to be living with five, six and 
seven per cent for a few years to come. 

Mr. Laughren: Do you have some econo-) 
mists telling you that? 

Mr. Peterson: And your target is 5.3 per 
cent on unemployment, is that right? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 
Mr. Peterson: What is it? 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: We haven't a target 
unemployment figure. 
Mr. Peterson: Where I am having trouble, 

I guess, is I am trying to be more precise 

about your definition of a sound economy. 

“Would you help me out with a definition for 
that? 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: An economy that is 
growing at four or five per cent a year I 
think is pretty sound. 

__ Mr. Peterson: Do you think that is the only 

definition, irrespective of rates of inflation? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is the only one 

that I am going to lay out for longer than a 
year. 

_ Mr. Peterson: So you are saying it is not 

sound this year. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, agreed. We are 
not reaching the target in ‘Canada either, or 
I guess, really, in the world; but certainly 
not in Ontario. In budget paper C there was 
san assumption of a 4.5 or four per cent 
inflation rate, which would produce a 
revenue growth rate, as opposed to the 18.8 
per cent which we have had for the last seven 
years, of about 9.1 per cent. This was also 
assuming a GPP growth of about 10 per cent. 
We may be a little on the low side in terms 
of inflation if we were making that same 
forecast again. 


[1:15] 


_ Mr. Peterson: You were urging the federal 
government and J gather you still are, to give 
out something like $800 million in sales tax 
assistance for about a six-month period. Yet 
you understand better than anybody that the 
federal government probably has very little 
room to move because of past and present 
excesses; and you probably have more room 
to move. If you believe that, why don’t you 
do it yourself? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I say I can’t afford it. 


Mr. Peterson: But you say they can afford 
ir: 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They obviously can. 
| They have just spent $700 million on an 
income tax reduction. 











| Mr. Peterson: How would you have done 
“it 


(| 
i 


| Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would have done 
it through the retail sales tax, which would 
have taken effect, presumably last Friday 
Morning, or could have, as opposed to Jan- 
uary/February at the earliest. 

_ Mr. Peterson: You think that $700 million 
should have been deployed in some way? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think it would have 
gone out faster and provided a faster stimulus 








through the retail sales tax route than it will 
through a personal income tax route. 


Mr. Peterson: Do you think it was sound 
for Mr. Chretien to increase his deficit by 
another $700 million in order to provide 
some limited measure of stimulation? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not entirely 
sure, and I don’t know that we have ex- 
amined the figures fully enough yet as to 
how he is financing it. We haven't sorted out 
all the figures, but it would appear that he is 
also cutting back on spending somewhere be- 
tween now and the end of the year; the 
figure I think he used is $900 million. If in 
fact he can find expenditure cuts to finance a 
tax cut, then he certainly made the right 
move. I would have doubts, though, if the 
tax cuts were simply adding to his cash re- 
quirements without a cutback. That was the 
view which, I think with one exception, the 
finance ministers expressed to him. 

Mr. Peterson: J am not aware of any cut- 
backs that he’s made; are you? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s buried in the 
language. 

Mr. Peterson: I didn’t even see it in the 
language. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It is buried in the 
figures. Yes, Mr. Dick says that’s right. There 
is a line which states their Treasury Board 
is going to be achieving cuts. I am not sure 
whether they're all to take place between 
now and March 31 or whether theyre cuts 
on a full year basis. 

Mr. Peterson: In your response to Mr. 
Chretien’s statement, on page 3, you said: 
“Ontario’s proposed a temporary and im- 
mediate cut in provincial retail sales tax, as 
well as the introduction of selective employ- 
ment credits to boost spending and reduce 
unemployment.” ‘What did you have in mind 
with that? Are you talking about a job tax 
credit program? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: OYEP, or 
variation of that. 


SsOme 


Mr. Peterson: Are you telling me you sug- 
gested this to the federal finance minister? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, that’s in the 
statement we made at the finance ministers’ 
meeting. 

Mr. Peterson: Are you talking along the 
same lines as the Liberal Party has been 
talking in Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I was talking 
along the lines of OYEP, or the particular 
proposal of the Canadian Federation which 
made some sense. 

I don’t know which route he is going to 
take. He has set aside $100 million for this 
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but I don’t think he’s worked out the details 
of what he’s going to do. 

Mr. Peterson: Here’s a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for Ontario to make a supplementar 
effort, in the short-run, for some kind of jo 
tax credit program for Ontario-based small 
business especially. Given the gravity of the 
situation you so change your economic 
philosophy. In 1975, we were not nearly as 
bad off— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You're changing it 
from this morning to this afternoon; now you 
want to talk about spending money. 

Mr. Peterson: We were not nearly as bad 
off as we are in 1977. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, but if you get a 
hobby horse this afternoon, you want to ride 
i. 

Mr. Peterson: You opted for this massive 
stimulation in 1975. Some half a billion dol- 
lars, and then on to a record deficit. Why 
would you not consider some kind of a selec- 
tive tax credit programme or job creation 
programme? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t feel that I 
have the resources and the government of 
Canada does. If I had the resources, I’m not 
sure that a job creative programme would be 
my highest priority. If I had the resources, I 
suspect a cut of the retail sales tax would 
probably be my highest priority by way of 
short-term stimulation. Just to clear that up, 
Mr. Chretien said in his statement, on page 
seven: “Despite these pressures’—he’s Selif 
ing about expenditure ceilings under heavy 
pressure—“we will do whatever is necessary 
to stay within the ceiling set by my pre- 
decessor last March.” In analysing the 
figures we come up with a figure, and I 
think you've heard this indirectly as well, 
that they're trying to cut some $900 million 
out of their expenditures. Whether that’s just 
in this year or in 1978 or 1979 I’m not sure. 
It spills into both years, I guess, during the 
life of the income tax cut. 

Mr. Peterson: You cut $92 million out of 
your expenditures. Have you isolated that 
yet? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Where it came from? 

Mr. Peterson: Yes. 


Hon. 'Mr. McKeough: It came from a whole 
variety of places and it’s actually more than 
that. 


Mr. Peterson: Has that been budgeted for 
now; that’s all in place? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Peterson: Could you just maybe give 


us a few examples of the major places that’s 
come out of? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. It’s more than 
that, if I recall the figure. I think it’s closer 
to a couple of hundred million dollars, with 
a hundred-and-some-odd million dollars in 
expenditures that weren’t planned on, with 
a net reduction in expenditures of $92 mil- 
lion. That’s pretty well set out in the 
quarterly statement. 


Mr. Peterson: I didn’t see it here; maybe 
you can help me out. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: In the quarterly 
statement, on the budgetary side, there is 
some $51 million of a decrease, and on the 
non-budget side there is a further $66 mil- 
lion decrease in lending activity. 

Now where do IJ find the total of $92 mil- 
lion? If you go down the budgetary expen- 
ditures, you'll find where some $51 million 
worth of reductions were made. If you look 
at table 4, a further $41 million on disburse- 
ments; total of $92 million. Some of these 
figures—and I can’t explain them all—Health 
in table 3, for example, shows a large reduc- 
tion, $156 million. Part of that is a move 
from Health; and it also affects ComSoc, 
which shows being up $80 million; and Cor- 
rectional Services has a reduction of $37 
million. Part of the sum of those is the move 
from Health and Correctional Services of the 
children’s services division, or whatever it’s 
called, into ComSoc. So some of those are 
transfers. 

What also confuses the figures a little bit is 
the contingency fund, which is the amount 
of money set up for salary awards during the 
course of a year, and which, as they are 
flowed, flow back into the ministry. So that 
distorts things a little bit. At Health there 
have been— 


Mr. Peterson: What's that, just a little 
mad money on the shelf in case? 


Hon. 
fund? 


Mr. Peterson: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. We didn’t used 
to budget for arbitration awards or salary 
awards or settlements, we went several years 
without doing it. I recall, going way back, 
there was a time when we always knocked 
something off the revenues to compensate for 
end-of-year salary changes. In the last two 
or three years, we have set up an amount 
which we've called a contingency, and which 
shows on Management Board’s_ estimates. 
That’s where it’s voted on, and as it’s spent 
or as its awarded, it is distributed among 
the ministries and agencies. 

There’s a large drop there, and I think 
there was an overestimate of what was- 
needed. On some of the other items there 
have been some savings. I can’t speak to all 


Mr. ‘McKeough: The contingency 


{ 
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these things, but when I say savings, for 
example, there has been a slowdown in the 
rate of growth of transfers in Health, I 
think in both doctors and hospitals. The 
Minister of Health (Mr. Timbrell) can speak 
much more knowledgeably to that than I 


can. Some of the work done by the ministry, 
using, I think, ‘Woods Gordon and Co. a year 
ago with hospital boards, started to bear 
some fruit. So, there was some overexpendi- 
ture there, not to the amount of $156 mil- 


lion. Education shows up as $103 million. I’m 


-annuation, right. 


not sure what all’s in that. 

An hon. member: Teachers’ 
tion? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, teachers’ super- 
That’s the ‘big increase 


superannua- 


there. In fact I think there’s been a small 
decline in legislative grants. I'm just trying 


to— 
‘Mr. Peterson: How much do you have to 


budget for an increase in teacher's super- 


annuation? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It is $100 million, 


in round figures, a year. 








Mr. Peterson: That’s an additional, re- 
cently-revealed liability; is that what you're 
telling me? You're going to have to, from 
now on, put up $100 million a year to cover 
or to partiallly fund, teachers’ superannua- 
tion? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Principal and inter- 
Est, yes. 


Mr. Peterson: Uncontemplated when the 


_ fund was set up? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Peterson: This is the result of the 
three-year review just out? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Peterson: Then you'll do $100 million 


a year for the next two years? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, 10 years. 


Mr. Peterson: Very possibly when you do 
your next three-year review, and as you 
know an annual review should be done an- 
nually, you may have to kick in $200 million 
a year. 


(Hon. Mr. McKeough: There have been 
theories that there have been savings and 
that it’s gone the other way; not recently 


_ though. 


(Mr. Peterson: You and I have argued about 


_ that before, but that probably scares me more 


than anything you do in your whole budget- 

ing process; and a lot of things scare me. 
Does it speak, in your judgement, to the 

efficiency of budgeting, when you announce, 


I believe in September, because of the short- 


fall in revenue—this before the Municipal 


Liaison Committtee—youre going to cut $92 
million out of your spending? As I recall, 
those are the facts. Does it speak to tight 
budgeting in the first instance when you can 
do that unilaterally? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: On a base of $13.6 
billion, yes. 

Mr. Peterson: Why couldn’t you cut $200 
million? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We did cut $200 
million. 

Mr. Peterson: Why can’t you cut $400 
million? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think it was 
there to cut. 


‘Mr. Peterson: Why wasn’t it there to cut 
in the first place? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Things go ahead not 
as quickly as had been anticipated or de- 
cisions are made— 

Mr. Peterson: Or you look for things to cut 
because you're in trouble after the election. 
You cut a sports complex that previously— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We found the same 
thing last year and that was before an elec- 
tion. This has nothing to do with a sports 
complex. That would be in next year’s esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Martel: With great fanfare, it was an- 
nounced by the Premier in front of the 
athletes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The other changes in 
these accounts are relatively small. The as- 
sembly is up $17 million. What’s that? 


Mr. Allan: The election. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, an election, 
right. Not contemplated. 


Mr. Peterson: Who called that again? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The disbursements 
are simply less noticeable activities. It is 
$200-and-some-odd million up, being made 
up of $150 million, I think, of spending not 
anticipated. Nothing very significant there— 
a little bit in the Community and Social 
Services area, I think, the two superannua- 
tion funds, and the election. That would be 
about it on the spending side. We've ab- 
sorbed that plus an additional $92 million. 


Mr. Peterson: Maybe I'll change the sub- 
ject a bit. I just want to talk about capital 
spending for a moment. As you know, we're 
running behind the national averages on a 
per capita basis or whatever average. Is this a 
worry to you, as Treasurer. about the lack 
of spending in plant and capital in this 
province? Do you think that governments, 
particularly your government, through gob- 
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bling up these funds over the years, has been 
a major offender? 
[1:30] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. Certainly it 
worries me; it worries me in the country as 
a whole. But for the country as a whole, 
the figures are very much distorted by what 
is going on in Alberta—and will be for a 
number of years to come. 

Mr. Peterson: You do not think that— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The level of capital 
investment is not satisfactory, no. I would 
not suggest that for a minute. But other than 
in Alberta, it is probably as good as the rest 
of the country. 

Mr. Peterson: Do you agree with the con- 
clusion of the Science Council report, just 
published, that our whole plant is running 
down, getting creaky and rusty and growing 
over with cobwebs and that that is a very 
serious component of the productivity prob- 
lem? Do you agree with that thesis? 

Hon. ‘Mr. McKeough: You put it a little 
bit too strongly, but mostly yes. 

Mr. Peterson: Obviously, at the current 
rate, every year is going to get worse, be- 
cause there is nothing going in right now. 
Do you agree with that? What are your 
thoughts? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think it is 
going to get worse, no. Obviously two or 
three things are making it not higher today: 
first of all, the lack of confidence; secondly, 
a surplus of capacity, albeit much of that 
capacity is old and probably is capacity that 
should be not be used— 

Mr. Peterson: Unproductive; that’s right. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Until there is some 
pressure on that capacity, I do not think you 
are going to see a great surge in capital 
spending. More particularly, I do not think 
you are going to see a surge in capital spend- 
ing until there is some greater indication of 
confidence. 

I think some people would add a third 
factor, that the tax climate is not conducive. 
I would be of the opinion that the private 
sector has not awakened to the fact that 
perhaps the tax climate in relation to the 
business sector has improved markedly in the 
last two or three years and it is unreason- 
able to think that it is going to improve very 
much more in proportion to other things. 

Mr. Peterson: Do you consider this com- 
pletely a federal responsibility or do you 
have any responsibility in this areaP Do you 
have any measures? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We reduced taxes 


on investment by about $280 million last 
spring. I have no plans to do anything more 
at the moment. 
Mr. Peterson: 
from that? 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not yet, no. 
Mr. Cassidy: There never are. 


Mr. Peterson: When do you expect that 
will be forthcoming? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: When there is a 
return of confidence and sustained consumer 
spending. If you are asking if I am going to 
go out and cut taxes again, I would be saying 
no. 

I think you have some idea that govern- 
ments can push a button and magic results 
come out. The world does not work that way, 
and least of all the economy doesn’t work 
that way. 

Mr. Peterson: No, I do not have that idea 
at all. But I do have this idea— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You are sure giving 
that impression. 

Mr. Peterson: Your own figures, the figures 
you gave me at one time, showed that of 
the total capital market in this country of 
$19 billion, something like $18 billion being 
consumed by governments on current con-’ 
sumption—and you will not agree with my 
statement; you will say it is going into nice 
Robarts libraries, lovely hospitals that are 
totally overbuilt anyway— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me answer the 
question— 


Mr. Peterson: Let me finish— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I do not think 
there is a shortage of capital at this moment. 
Right now, in October 1977, I would be 
hard pressed to say there is a shortage of 
capital. If you look back over the last 10 or 
15 years, which is obviously the context in 
which I would have put those remarks, and 


Any measurable effects 


unless we do something for the next five or 


10 years ahead, TI think there will be a short- 
age of capital in the next five or 10 years 
if governments do not start taking less. 

Looking back, I think, there has been 
probably some inhibition on investment in 
the last 10 or 15 years, because governments 
have taken as much capital as they have. 
But at this moment right now, to answer the 
question as to whether a policy change is 
needed, my answer would be no. The system 
is pretty— 

Mr. Peterson: It is my thesis that three very 
unfortunate things happened almost con- 
currently. First is the introduction of this 
easy money and source of financing for prov- 
incial governments through these various 





, 
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pension funds that you have created and 
made available for current consumption— 
these billions of dollars you have spent, damn 
near every penny of it. Second, it coincided 
with these massive deficits that you and your 
government have started to run since 1971 
and, concomitantly, inflation—double-digit in- 
flation. All of those trends happened con- 
comitantly and they are interdependent and 
_ they're very highly related. 

‘My second point is that we are going to 
suffer very substantially in the next number 
of years for those major mistakes made in the 
past seven or eight years—at all levels of 
government, I say in fairness. But I think 
you've been as serious an offender as anybody. 
All sorts of studies looking at the capital 
_ investment in this country say that had that 
money gone into productive capital, things 
_ would have been substantially different today. 
_ There would be less unemployment, more real 
income, higher productivity—everything. 

_ One of the things we’re facing—at least in 
| some of the things you and your staff people 
_ are saying; fortunately you're addressing your 
minds to it—is one of the very serious 
_ phenomena this country is going to face in 
_the next 10 years and that is a shortage of 
capital. You’ve been consuming capital at a 
| disproportionate rate for energy and _trans- 
| portation, all of these things that we're going 
to need to stay even. It is a very strong view 
of mine that in spite of everything you say, 
' you have been one of the sees offenders 
in this country—the second biggest. Do you 
_have a response? 


| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, that’s exactly 
_what you said the other night. Just exactly. 
| Mr. Peterson: No, it isn’t, there are a few 
wrinkles on that. 








Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, not one. You 
| want me to give you the same answer I gave 
| you the other night? 

| 


_._ Mr. Peterson: I thought maybe you'd 
learned something in the last three days. 


| Hon. Mr. McKeough: There are many in 
this room who would say we haven’t spent 
enough on social capital in the last 10 or 15 
years. I don’t think the fact that we’ve spent 
| something in excess of a billion dollars a year 
| of Canada Pension Plan money, or whatever, 

in building hospitals, schools, universities and 

sewer systems has been misplaced in this 

province. You apparently do, and I’d be 
_terribly interested to hear where you think 
, we've overbuilt. 





| Mr. Peterson: Do you want me to show 


_ you a few hospitals where I think you've over- 
built, specifically? 


Hon. (Mr. McKeough: You might take a 
look at the mortality tables, too, which are 





a lot better in this country than they are in 
the United States, and which leads one to 
wonder whether perhaps the money spent on 
hospitals has been all that wrong. Was the 
money spent in Sudbury wrong? 

Mr. Peterson: On those empty beds, you 
think it was very well spent? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We have not always 
spent all of our money wisely or well. 

Mr. Peterson: You spent $42 million on a 
hospital in London, Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sure, there’s a margin 
of error but you're talking about billions. 
What youre saying is that we shouldn’t 
have borrowed a penny for the last 10 or 15 
years. What I’m saying is, sure, there’s a 
hospital bed that might not have been built, 
but there are a couple of hundred that should 
have been built that were built. 

Mr. Peterson: [m saying you should have 
subjected yourself to the market discipline if 
youre going to borrow money. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, nonsense. 


Mr. Peterson: You should have paid a fair 
return for it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Nonsense. 

(Mr. Peterson: Because you've had this easy 
money, you've spent like a drunken entre- 
preneur. 

Mr. Cassidy: When he’s up against you he 
talks like a socialist, rightP When he’s up 
against us, he talks like a capitalist. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I just want to show 
you how right we are. Great party of the 
middle, the Tory party. Locked in mortal 
combat between the Karl Marxs of the left, 
as epitomized by Michael Cassidy, and the 
reactionary Adam Smiths of the 18th—17th— 
16th century. Even to call the member for 
London Centre Adam Smith is 'a compliment. 

Mr. Cassidy: The minister may be helping 
my campaign and his. 

Mr. Peterson: You know, the nicest thing 
that ever happened to the Treasurer was the 
Liberals coming along and teaching him how 
to run this province. 

Mr. Cassidy: Like Stuart Smith last Friday, 
eh? 

Mr. Peterson: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Like cash require- 
ments of $8% billion in Ottawa—Your great 
example to follow. 

Mr. Peterson: Well, you'll learn. 

Can we talk about housing for just a min- 
ute? What are your current commitments 
for housing and how do they relate to the 
Bramalea charter? Maybe you can just bring 
us up to date? 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: You'll have to ask the 
Minister of Housing (Mr. Rhodes) as_ to 
where we stand on housing. 

Mr. Peterson: Can I just quote you? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There’s no money 
for housing in my estimates. 

Mr. Peterson: Can I just quote youP You 
were asked in the Financial Post, “What 
about the 900,000 housing units the govern- 
ment promised in the election?” You said, 
“IT think that’s ambitious. We don’t need that 
many.” Is that your view? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think that may 
turn out to be true. 


Mr. Peterson: Did you have any input into 
this charter? 


Hion. Mr. McKeough: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. Peterson: Did you give them the hous- 
ing figures? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


Mr. Peterson: What figures did you give 
them? 


Hion. Mr. McKeough: What figures did I 
give them? 


Mr. Peterson: A hundred thousand jobs? 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: We all had an input. 


Mr. Peterson: Something you're pretty 
proud of, I guess, in that respect. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If you want to dis- 
cuss housing, you do that in the Minister of 
Housing’s estimates. 


Mr. Peterson: Tragic, tragic. 

On industrial strategy I want to read a 
letter into the record because I think it’s 
significant particularly because of its source. 
This is a copy of a letter coming to you 
from Spiroco Company Limited addressed to 
the Honourable Darcy McKeough: 

“I listened in disbelief to your address to 
the Society of the Plastics Industry members 
who attended the convention lunch at the 
Inn on the Park, October 18. I thought surely 
that a man as astute as you seem to have 
been in the past would have some conception 
of the problems facing Canadian industry, 
especially small business, and the reasons for 
concern about tariff reductions. Instead, we 
heard you say that you favoured free trade 
and if we couldn’t compete, then, in effect, 
adapt or get out. 

“If, indeed, you spoke with incomplete in- 
formation I would like to present some of 
the facts to you—cold hard facts that we 
manufacturers face every day, but which you 
seem to ignore. If you continue to ignore 
them it will be to the peril of all of us, 
including yourself and the other politicians 
and civil service employees.” 
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He makes a number of points in this letter 
and you've probably got this letter. Are you 
familiar with itP 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I just got it last 
night. 

Mr. Peterson: Would you like me to read 
it to you so you can respond, or— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sure, if you want to. 


Mr. Peterson: “My points are many US 
industries pre-date their Canadian counter- 
parts or subsidiaries by up to 10 years. Dur- 
ing this time they have, due to experience 
and a market 10 times the size of ours, grown 


much larger than we have. As an example, — 


a US manufacturer can produce 250 identical 
showers’ —this guy’s in the plumbing business 
—‘“‘a day all year and market them at a radius 
of 100 miles from his plant. 

“A Canadian manufacturer must manufac- 
ture 20 to 50 units of many different types 
of plumbing fixtures in order to have suffi- 
cient volume to keep his plant going and 
must market them over a 500-mile radius. 
This incurs inefficiencies not encountered by 
his US counterpart. US consumption of plastic 
plumbing fixtures as a percentage of total 
plumbing fixture sales is roughly 30 per cent. 
Canadian consumption of plastic plumbing 
fixtures as a percentage of total plumbing 
fixture sales is roughly 1.5 per cent. 

“A hypothetical US shower manufacturer 
near Buffalo, for example, could, under equal- 
ized trade, increase his shower output by 10 
per cent to cover the Metro Toronto and 
Hamilton area. His economies of scale would 
allow him to greatly undercut the Canadian 
manufacturer’s price, take the market away. 
Our cost—one entrepreneur out of business 
and 20 people out of work. 

“The plastics industry is not alone. Cana- 
dian industries, especially those labour- and 
material-intensive, find that US manufacturers 
can sell a similar product at Jess than the 
Canadian prime cost, as they selectively 
choose a good market area near the plant 


and service it with an increase in production. — 


The Canadian manufacturer must sell his 
product across Canada to survive and finds 
that his prime markets are picked clean. 

As an example, the Canadian recreational 
vehicle industry was a large and profitable 
industry five to seven years ago. Now only 
a very few manufacturers survive, fewer still 
are making a profit and US imports account 
for 40 per cent of the market. Another Cana- 
dian industry is dying because US plants pick 


the marketing plum, sell surplus production 


for less than we can manufacture’— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s dumping, eh? 
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Mr. Peterson: Dumping is a very subjective 
matter. 

Mr. Martel; A nice way of putting it. 

Mr. Peterson: No, that’s not the dumping 


definition. It’s lower than its price at the 





same level of trade in the exporting country. 
I don’t think that is dumping here. If they 
can manufacture it cheaper, they can sell it 
cheaper as long as there’s the same level of 
trade. 

“The large chemical and oil industries are 
worried that their markets for their products 
in Canada are drying up. They cannot afford 
to lose their Canadian customers as a large 


_ part of their potential production from their 
_ world-scale plants was earmarked for Cana- 
_ dian conversion. 


“The same pattern repeats itself over and 


_ over again. As soon as a Canadian industry 


| 


gets big enough and the market becomes 


large enough. Canadian manufacturers are 


unable to compete with their US counter- 


parts, not through lack of technology, drive, 
or capital necessarily, but because of a com- 


_ pletely different cost base and market sizes 


| 


| 


| 





they supply with incremental costs and we 
must supply with fully integrated costs. 

“Basically, our problem is not one of being 
able to compete in an export market. We are 
barely able to compete in our own market, 
and yet the small protection that we have is 
soon to be demoilshed by people like your- 
self.” 

It goes on with a little bit of diatribe 


against the Treasurer and then it finishes off 


saying: “For three generations on both sides 
of my family, the Progressive Conservative 
Party of Ontario has had unswerving support 
from virtually all its members, until now. Do 


| you care?” 


Its from Timothy Wright, president of 
Spiroco, and he happens to be Arthur 
Meighen’s grandson. You’ve offended— 

[1:45] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I read that letter last 
night and there was another from the in- 
dustry itself. What I found a little bit 
incredible, quite frankly, was that in neither 


| letter was there any mention of the positive 


things facing the plastics industry or that the 
plastics industry could take into account. 
What is also distressing is that there is no 
doubt in my mind that they are going to 
have to make some adjustments, that there 
will undoubtedly be tariff cuts, not by my 
decision, I did not say and I have not said 
that I am in favour of lower tariffs on plas- 
tics. But I think that is an area where I will 
be surprised if there is not some movement 
in terms of a world economy. 


I would think they would be better ad- 
dressing their minds—and perhaps hopefully 
I have shocked them to the extent that they 
will—to what adjustments they should be 
making and how, if possible, either the Cana- 
dian or the Ontario government could help 
them during that adjustment period. But 
there is no sense just putting their heads in 
the sand. With the greatest respect to the 
author of that letter and the other one, that 
is precisely what they did. 

The only thing they have said in that letter 
is that they are against freer trade, period. 
They have not given a positive suggestion, 
they have not even made a request. I guess 
their request is really, “Please do not be for 
freer trade.” That, to me, is putting their 
heads in the sand. 

Remember that that industry, in particular, 
has a low capital cost. We can argue this, 
but it is an industry that I think we want to 
encourage, because the capital cost of getting 
into it is relatively small compared to a lot of 
other industries. It was as a result of this 
that there were an awful lot of people who 
got into the plastics business about 10 years 
after the war. Literally, $20,000 would 
buy, as I recall, an extruder. You hired 10 
people and you were in the plastics business 
of one kind or another. 

There is no question that there has been 
a tremendous amount of shaking out, and my 
guess would be that there have been as many 
failures in the plastics industry, on the manu- 
facturers’ side, in the last 10 years as prob- 
ably any other single industry. 

There is no question that the point he 
makes about small scale is true, no question 
about it at all. But if he is talking about 
shower heads, what is to prevent him—he 
talks about Buffalo, which has a market of 50 
million people within its radius; so does 
Sarnia. I think he should be seriously looking 
at a greater effort to get into the export 
business, become the great expert in shower 
heads. 

Presumably, if tariffs are going to be 
lowered one way tariffs will be lowered the 
other way. But it is an industry that very 
much needs concentration. It is an industry 
that needs much more specialization than it 
has allowed itself to have in the past. He 
really has not looked at some of the pluses. 
It is great to be negative, but would any 
person sooner be operating a plant today in 
Buffalo than they would in Sarnia? Think 
about that one, with everything that is re- 
lated to it. 

In Sarnia, you have probably one of the 
best trained, most qualified I think, skilled 
labour forces— 


Mr. Peterson: Highest paid. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: Highest paid; that 
may be part of the problem that you have in 
Canada; certainly I think you could stack 
up labour forces in Sarnia— 


Mr. Peterson: You are starting to sound 
like Adam Smith. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —against Buffalo any 
day of the week, and a whole lot of things 
that go with it. 

I have said enough already. But there are 
a few other things that you should be look- 
ing at and paying attention to. The guy in 
Buffalo is paying higher federal and state 
taxes. 

Mr, Peterson: I am going to send him a 
copy of this and he will be madder when he— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, we will reply to 
him. 


Mr. Peterson: I will send him a copy of this 
little exchange. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: His taxes, federal 
and provincial, to my knowledge are lower in 
Sarnia than they would be in Buffalo. I 
cannot speak for his real estate taxes. 

His market size potentially is the same, 
50 million people within that 100-mile radus. 
Hs wage costs, and I gave those figures yes- 
terday, have started to stabilize in this coun- 
try versus the United States; both forecasts 
now would look at wage increases next year 
in the same order, of six to seven per cent, 
we have stopped running ahead of the States. 
We are not going to get behind them in a 
hurry, that is going to take a couple of years, 
but at any rate we have stabilized in terms 
of wage costs. 

I suppose the most compelling thing—and 
this is what really upsets me about the 
plastics industry, and I will tell them this— 
is that it is an area where we have got the 
greatest bloody opportunity, because we have 
the raw materials in western Canada. We can 
be taking those raw materials and doing 
something, be it in Sarnia or Camrose or 
Edmonton or Calgary or wherever—without 
getting into that argument. 


Mr. Cassidy: Just like we do in nickel, 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: But we can take 
those raw materials in Canada and do some- 
thing with them. That is why there is pres- 
sure from the Americans. Americans want 
those feed stocks that we have in Petrosar, 
among Others. I don’t want to get into the 
western Canada or eastern Canada division 
of opinion on that subject, but if you look 
at the barrel of oil that goes into Petrosar 
and trace it down, if we start doing some- 
thing with those Canadian-made products 
there is something like more than a $1 billion 
balance of trade in that area alone. 
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But Canadians are going to have to be — 


awfully aggressive. Petrosar is starting to 
come on stream; they are taking raw oil and 
upgrading it and they have to do something 
with the product. They do some things with 
the product, but there is a downstream market 
for literally dozens of companies to take that 





Canadian product, which has been in short — 


supply—ethylene, polyethylene—they should 
take that Canadian product and do some- 
thing with it. 

When you are talking about plastics, you 
are talking about something that is relatively 
cheap to ship. But what comes out of that 
barrel of oil as opposed to exporting a barrel 
of oil or the MCF of gas, is literally—well 
millions of dollars; hundreds of millions, 
billions. 

Mr. Cassidy: If that is such a good deal, 
why don’t you do it in nickel? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Because there is a 
little difference between shipping steel and 
shipping plastics. You think about that. You 
really want the nickel where youre making 
the steel, you really do. We have one plant 
that makes high grade steel looking after the 
Canadian market. 

Mr. Laughren: And you let them develop 
at Nanticoke, too. 

Mr. Peterson: I am going to send a copy 
of this grade B lecture you’ve just given on 
how the plastics industry should go out and 
get some more— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I accepted his lec- 
ture in good spirit. I just wish that he 
offered some suggestions or solutions other 
than, with great respect, putting his head in 
the sand and saying, “We don’t want lower 
tariffs’, We are living in a world where 
tariffs, in my view, are going to be reduced. 

Mr. Peterson: Of course there’s lots of 
debate on that subject and you are entitled 
to your view on it, but I'll tell you this— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You don’t think they 
will be, eh? 

Mr. Peterson: With the views you have 
expressed with respect to this particular small 
business operator, you are part of the crisis 
of confidence in this country today. That 
guy isn’t going to go out and spend $100,000 
or $500,000 building plant with you running 
around espousing the views you were just 
espousing. They are going to be concerned 
about their investments, they are going to 
be concerned about their future. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They should be. 


Mr. Peterson: You are part of that problem; 
you are part of that problem unwittingly. It's 
one thing to walk in and give a grade B 
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lecture about how to expand into the Port 
Huron or Detroit market, and it’s another 
thing to keep the thing functioning on a daily 
basis and to hang onto whatever available 
markets are there today. You have to be far 
more selective in your views about industry 
that has to be protected here. If your views 
carried the day on tariffs, we would be in a 
hell of a lot worse position than we are today. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They're not my 
views. 

Mr. Peterson: You're the one who is run- 
ning around espousing them. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I’m not. 

Mr. Peterson: Of course you are. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What I am doing is 
passing on what I perceive to be Canadian 
tariff policy. If ’m wrong, if we’re not in a 
tariff-cutting mood, then I’m going to be very 
surprised. 

Mr. Peterson: Are you now apologizing for 
the feds? Or what are you doing; are you 
carrying the can for them? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I think the feds 
are facing up to the realities of world trade. 
I don’t think you are. 

Mr. Peterson: Do you think you have 
trained them to face up to realitiesP Is that 
your view? 

Hon. ‘Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Peterson: I'll tell you— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: There are some 
wrenching adjustments that are going to have 
to be made and they’re not going to be made 
by those people who until the very last 
moment say tariffs shouldn’t be lowered. They 
better start looking at a whole variety of 
things as to what they can better do and how 
they can better do it. If they want our 
assistance in that, that’s what we're here for, 
that is precisely what we're here for. 

Mr. Peterson: You scared the hell out of 
that whole industry. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is what Ot- 
tawa— 

Mr. Peterson: You scared the hell out of 
that whole industry. Not, in my judgement, 
to change or adopt, because these people 
aren’t completely stupid, you probably scared 
them about their prospects, you probably 
scared them out of any future investments— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh nonsense. 

Mr. Peterson: As I said earlier, you are 
part of the conspiracy. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Then it is better just 
to let the tariff changes happen and say 
nothing about it; is that what you are saying? 
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Mr. Peterson: You have a major input into 
that. You can take any view you want. Ob- 
viously, one of the things you have got to 
do is protect our own interests. I am not 
sure whether you want to be a_ national 
figure, a provincial figure or a Chatham 
figure; you have to decide which one. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You can protect 
interests, but you also have some responsi- 
bility to prepare people for change. 

Mr. Martel: We have the proof of that. 


Mr. Peterson: You also have an obligation 
to protect what is here. 


Mr. Cassidy: The way you protect Sud- 
bury, is that right? 


Mr. Peterson: Your Adam Smith approach 
is not necessarily the one that is going to 
carry the day, that argument has yet to be 
settled. You do have a major input, and in 
my judgement you should look very seriously 
at every sector in this province that is going 
to be affected and fight like hell for a gradual 


phase-out or an integrated program. 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: The only way we 
will be listened to by. Ottawa, or by our 
negotiators, and the only way that industry 
will be listened to seriously at Ottawa by our 
negotiators, is if we level; if we simply go 
around saying that everything has to continue 
to be protected by high tariffs, then I think 
very few things will be. We will not then 
be serious negotiators. In my judgement—and 
I stand to be corrected on this, and I hope 
to have a thorough dialogue, both with the 
industry and with him—I would say that 
plastics is probably an area, because we have 
the feedstocks within Canada, where we have 
a future. 

Whether the future is in precisely the 
form and the entities, big or small, as we 
know them now, I am not sure, I would not 
think that it is. If you go back to three 
years ago, there were world-wide shortages 
of ethane and of the byproducts from the 
refining process. There was a tremendous 
interest on the part of American companies 
in building feedstock plants in western Can- 
ada and here to ship that feedstock out of 
this country, turn it into polyethylene rope 
or film or pots and pans or shower heads, or 
a dozen other things, and ship it back into 
this country. It would be my hope, and hhope- 
fully we can provide the climate, that a great 


deal of that raw material would not leave 


the country. 

The other thing about the plastics in- 
dustry—and I am sure they are better aware 
of this than I am—is that as we move toward 
the smaller car and the lighter car, I would 
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say the future of the plastics industry in a 
total sense is probably better today than it 
was five or 10 years ago. There will be more 
use of plastic, and to some extent of nickel, 
which is lighter.I think the union said that 
and that is where I read it this morning. I 
do not think that is a big factor, is it? There 
will be more nickel in automobiles five years 
from now, is that right? 

Mr. Martel: No. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The report was more, 
I thought. Was it not? I read it very quickly. 
Certainly there are going to be more plastics, 
and we have the feedstocks, 

Mr. Martel: That is in the same terms as 
the relative amount of plastic now being 
used in it, yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, in a car now, 
sure. Maybe he gets out of making shower 
heads and he goes into making door handles 
for a Ford automobile, I don’t know. That is 
not my decision to make, obviously, or even 
my intelligent suggestion, because I do not 
know that much about the industry. From 
my vantage point, I think the future is better 
with Canadian raw materials and our will 
to take them out of the ground; and, hope- 
fully, a will not to export them all out of the 
country. That is a real problem; there is no 
question about that; to ensure that some part 
flows through to plastics producers in west- 
ern Canada—some, but more, I would think, 
here and in Quebec. 

Mr. Peterson: That argument is far from 
resolved. There are very serious competing 
trends running right now, with the quotas 
and with the dumping—Ottawa is going wild 
with dumping duties—and fair market value 
assessments, which are to a large measure 
politically inspired rather than in fact sub- 
stantive. The steel industry is running up to 
Ottawa constantly asking for dumping in- 
quiries to protect their interests. There are all 
sorts of them. 

Hon. (Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Peterson: Yes, they are. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, it is not correct 


Mr. Peterson: Yes, they are. I am just 
telling you it is correct. I happen to know 
that for a fact. 


[2:00] 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Canadian steel 
industry, by the way, is the one bright spot 
in the steel-industry world at this moment. 
What they are much more worried about is 
that the Americans will adopt a quota system; 
they are more worried about that than about 
dumping. 


Mr. Peterson: Theyre also worried about 


roughly 20 per cent of the Canadian market 
now going to the Japanese; and surprisingly, 
the British are now starting to take some very 
cheap contracts in this country today, and 
that’s been eroding. I am saying that there is 
a tremendous amount of ee pressure to 
go the other way—with textiles, electronics, 
steel and all sorts of other things. So that 
argument on tariffs is far from settled. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You'll not find in 
steel a demand for higher tariffs. 

Mr. Peterson: You're finding a politically- 
inspired dumping investigation. . 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, but that’s not 
tariffs. 

Mr. Peterson: It’s another mechanism to 
protect the failing economy. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s not politically — 
inspired. If somebody is dumping, that’s 
something that should be looked at seriously. 
Dumping is in contravention of tariffs. But 
because somebody is going around saying: 
“There’s some dumping going on, please look 
at it’; that doesn’t, ipso facto, make them in 
favour of higher tariffs. They simply want 
people to live by the rules of the game. 


Mr. Peterson: No. First of all, it’s far more 
complicated than you’d have us believe. I 
happen to know something about this. By and 
large, it is very much a function of the 
political heat exercised by bureaucrats, de- 
pending on the size of the lobby in Ottawa. 
That is the way, by and large, that the system 
works and— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You know more 
about Ottawa than I do. 

Mr. Peterson: —any lawyer who has oper- 
ated in that system will tell you that. That 
happens to be the truth. I’m just saying it’s 
part of a move for more protection for 
Canadian industry. 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: In the steel industry 
you couldn’t be more wrong. There is no way 
that a steel company would be spending $1.1 
billion or whatever it is at Nanticoke if it 
didn’t feel that it could look after the Cana- 
dian market, and probably in the next 
decade have a shot at some export business. 

Mr. Peterson: There’s no way Inco would 
have spent a billion in the last five years if 
it had known what was happening today 
either. Okay, we all operate on certain — 
premises that change from time to time but— 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: [ think you should 
really ask if the steel companies are asking 
for a higher tariff level. 

Mr. Peterson: Did I once say that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Mr. Peterson: I did not; that’s nonsense. 
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I said their protection is through the dump- 
ing mechanism. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You confused the 
two. 

-Mr. Peterson: I did not, you confused the 
two. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Look at the tran- 
script. 

Mr. Peterson: You look at the transcript, 
for a change. I am saying that, as part of a 
co-ordinated industrial strategy, you take a 
hands-off approach too constantly. You should 
take a sector-by-sector view of our strength. 
For example with the plastics industry, as 
we've discussed today, you would be looking 
at that and you would be talking about 
phased-out tariffs. You would be operating 
on quite different premises if you had any 
kind of handle on our various manufacturing 
strengths and weaknesses, that is my point. It 
all ties in together. You don’t have the in- 

formation. You've taken this hands-off ap- 
‘proach, you’ve constantly taken this kind of 
strategy. Youre going to be forced into the 
marketplace a hell of a lot more than you 
are now. Am I sounding like Adam Smith? 


Mr. Martel: In the 15th century. 

Mr. Peterson: Which century? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, you're sounding 
like a protectionist. I’m not prepared to dis- 
miss the advantages to consumers quite as 
loosely as you are. 

Mr. Peterson: There’s no advantage to con- 
sumers if a lot of our small businesses go 
belly up. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You tell all the peo- 
_ ple who have been buying shirts or running 
shoes from Taiwan that there are no ad- 
vantages to freer trade. 


Mr. Peterson: Okay; what position have 
you taken on the quotas? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I supported the 
quotas when they were brought in, 

Mr. Peterson: What the hell is your posi- 
tion then? You support the quotas or you 
don’t? You go both ways on almost every- 
thing. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, get off of it. 

The quotas were imposed on a temporary 
basis. Undoubtedly what has to happen in 
the Canadian textile industry is some ration- 
alization, some sorting out. Somebody here 
was talking about the textile industry, par- 
| ticularly in Quebec. It needs massive modern- 
_ ization; it needs protection against dumping. 
It may need some short-term protection by 
_ way of quotas in terms of very stiff, low-cost 
and low-wage competition for Korea and some 
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of the developing countries. Try to tell the 
Canadian consumer that he’s going to have to 
pay higher and higher prices forever and not 
see some of the benefits of world competition. 

Whether the $2 million is correct or not, 
that’s our best estimate at the moment of 
what the consumer would see. I have some 
interest—we all do, surely—in consumption 
prices in this country. 

Mr. Peterson: In that you consume a lot. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: What we have to 
talk about and concentrate on is how we 
maximize the benefits, not just to the con- 
sumer but to the work force as well, and how 
we minimize any costs. There will be some 
dislocations, but I say again that to not 
talk about an adjustment process, to not face 
up to the facts, to not talk about rationaliza- 
tion, to not talk about the pluses—perhaps a 
greater access to foreign markets—and simply 
to put your head in the sand and say, “I 
don’t want free trade or any freer trade and 
I want higher tariff levels,” is not doing a 
service either to industry or to the con- 
sumers. 

Mr. Peterson: Presumably, then, you think 
the value of the Canadian dollar is a very 
serious disservice to the consumer today, be- 
cause he’s paying 12 per cent more than he 
was six months ago. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. Peterson: So you'd like to see the 
dollar back up? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Peterson: What would you like to see? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think there’s no 
question that the devaluation of the Cana- 
dian dollar is hurting on the inflation side. 

Mr. Peterson: It’s hurting your friend the 
consumer. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There again I think 
it also provides some opportunities. We dis- 
cussed this the other night. If the Canadian 
consumer goes on drinking orange juice, he’s 
going to pay the 12 per cent differential. If 
Canadian food processers—grape marketing 
boards, apple marketing boards—get off their 
butts and say, “Let’s drink more apple juice’— 

Mr. Peterson: And he pays 12 per cent 
more for his Taiwan T-shirt. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, we're talking 
about orange juice at the moment. 


Mr. Peterson: No, I’m talking about the 
whole issue, you’re talking about orange juice. 
Youre talking about orange juice and apple 
juice. I’m just saying you go both ways. You 
don’t have a co-ordinated policy. 
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Hon, Mr. McKeough: You tell me what 
your co-ordinated policy is. 

Mr. Peterson: I'd take some of these guys 
—the cheering section you’ve assembled here 
—and I would probably organize them in a 
very different way and I would probably 
have a much better handle on my industrial 
strengths and weaknesses. I would have co- 
ordinated policies that would assist my posi- 
tions on tariffs and the whole industrial 
strategy area. That would be an area that 
I would be intensely and deeply involved in. 
With no apologies to Adam Smith or any- 
body else, that’s where I’d be. 

You go one way on the price of the dol- 
lar. You go the other way on the tariffs. I 
don’t know—you're very accomplished, be- 
cause you're like a greased eel to get hold 
of— 

An hon. member: A large-sized one. 

Mr. Cassidy: You Liberals are experts in 
that particular area— 

Mr. Peterson: We're not a party of the 
right. It’s the guys in the middle that go 
both ways. 

Mr. Chairman: Has the member for Lon- 
don Centre completed his remarks? 

Mr. Peterson: I could go on, but let’s let 
Elie have his chance. 

Item 2 agreed to. 

Vote 1102 agreed to. 

On vote 1103, economic policy program; 
item 1, economic policy: 

Mr. Chairman: This item is divided into 
three sections: regional development strategy, 
parkway belt and regional priority budget. 
With the concurrence of the committee, it 
would be my judgement we should take these 
items one by one. Agreed? 

First off, regional development strategy. 
Mr. Laughren? 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: It may be hard to 
differentiate between them, but okay. 

Mr. Laughren: The member for Sudbury 
East is going to lead off. 

Mr. Chairman: You defer to the member 
for Sudbury East? 

Mr. Laughren: I want to stay on the list. 

Mr. Martel: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Let me start by asking the Treasurer what 
he would do if there were 6,000 people to be 
eliminated in the work force in Chatham in 
the next 12 months. I suspect he would be 
prepared to act somewhat more diligently 
than either the Ontario government or the 
federal government is prepared to do in 
respect to Sudbury. 

The irony of this whole situation which 
developed last week is that neither Ottawa 
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nor the government of Ontario really wants 
to talk about Inco. The Minister of Labour 
(B. Stephenson) wants to talk about running 
a train to Elliot Lake for the 300 jobs that 
are there, although the houses aren’t, I under-. 
stand from the press that Ottawa has turned 
thumbs down on every proposal presented 
to it so far. In fact, it pretty well dismissed 
the 2,200 men at Inco and the 800 men at | 
Falconbridge. 

Using a very conservative figure, I suspect, 
the planners for the city of Sudbury and the 
regional municipality of Sudbury have just 
tagged on a one-to-one relationship. In other 
words, from the basic industry to the non- 
basic jobs, they've simply used a one-to-one 
relationship. I suppose there are economists 
who would use a considerably higher ratio 
than one to one. In other words, one job lost 
in the basic industry will be complemented 
by one lost in the retail sector or the edu- 
cational system. I suspect that there are 
economists who go to as high as two and 
a half, 

We are talking, by next fall, of at least 
6,000 jobs and $69 million of income. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sixty-nine million? 

Mr. Martel: Sixty-nine million. [’m using 
the very conservative figure of one to one. 


Mr. Haggerty: Never use that, Elie. 


Mr. Martel: As I say, the irony of it all is 
no one wants to talk about or to Inco; about 
Inco and its conduct and to Inco on what in 
the hell it can do to change the situation. 

We all know in the Sudbury area that the 
market is soft. It doesn’t take a genius. We 
also know that a major contributor to that 
has been Inco. Being one of the leading 
producers of nickel in the world, it has to 
be held, to some degree, responsible for 
what’s transpired in the Sudbury basin. 

The problem is not just Inco or Falcon- 
bridge—we'll come back to that company— 
the problem is this ministry. For 10 years 
I've stood in my place in the Legislature on 
many occasions and said we have to do 
something other than tear the resources out 
of the ground in the north. The Premier 
(Mr. Davis) established a select committee 
to look at economic nationalism and when 
the heat was off from the public, the report 
on economic nationalism died. 

In fact, Mr. Honey, I guess, from your 
ministry drafted the basic report on which 
the select committee did a good deal of its 
work. I well recall that supper we had at 
Sutton Place and you wanted us to move 
away from the economic nationalism and 
move maybe a little stronger towards cultural 
nationalism, but the select committee, made 
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up primarily of your members, said “No, 
we're going to deal with economic nationalism 
in a very serious fashion.” 

We had some 19 reports in total that came 
out. They covered the waterfront, the whole 
spectrum. It’s intriguing that whenever we 
talk about some of the recommendations the 
Treasurer gets up on his high horse, as he did 
in the Legislature last Friday, as he did last 
night, as he repeated again today, about 
nationalization. 

Tll read to you what the Chamber of 
Commerce in Sudbury said about our policy 
of economic development. It’s called “A 
Profile in Failure.” The fact is, the Treasurer 
got so irritated when this report came out he 
refused to read it in its entirety. It upset 
him so badly. 

“The northeastern Ontario regional strategy 
is devoid of any strategy of development— 
physcial, economic or social. It represents the 
pinnacle of intellectual bankruptcy of the 
southern establishment in even analysing the 
problems of the north, let alone dealing with 
them effectively. The only way to deal with 
NORS”—that’s how they reduce the name— 
“is to let it terminate as an expensive recep- 
tacle of dust until it glides gracefully or 
otherwise into oblivion. 

“However, we have to give it a decent 
burial for the sake of: propriety. Therefore, 
what follows is a eulogy enumerating the 
reasons why the NORS should be relegated 
to the realms of irrelevance.” 

Mr. Peterson: Did Stephen Lewis write 
that? 

Mr. Martel: Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Peterson: Very elegant. 

Mr. Martel: Although we do scream some- 
times for nationalism, it’s not without 
reason. The select committee, which came 
up with the recommendations—seven of them 
your colleagues—I realize it’s not a document 
adopted by government, but in fact the select 
committee, having studied the resource sector 
for the better part of three years, having 
visited six other countries, came to the con- 
clusion that the policies of the government of 
Ontario with respect to natural resources 
were simply not adequate to meet the needs 
of Ontario or Canada; and they too called for 
an equity of 50 per cent so that we would 
have a determination in what would be a 
meaningful development of this province. 
[2:15] 

That hasn’t occurred. The Treasurer stands 
in his place, the other night, when a city 
faces at least 6,000 people being laid off, 
15,000 people affected, screaming that the 
only thing socialists understand or will talk 
about is nationalization. 


I wish he would include in that list people 
like Sidney Handleman, William Newman, 
Nick Leluk, Mr, Speaker Rowe, and a number 
of other of his colleagues; and also, from the 
Liberals, Donald Deacon and my friend from 
Nipissing, Dick Smith, who realized that 
Ontario can no longer go this way. 

I also recall when the Kierans report came 
out from Manitoba on the mining industry, 
the minister responsible for mining nearly 
went berserk on what the Kierans report 
called for. Kierans also recognized that if 
there was to be any meaningful development 
in this province we had to control the natural 
resources. 

In fact, the Treasurer today gave himself 
away in two ways. He said, with respect to 
the plastics industry, “We should be retaining 
the resources here and developing them.” I 
think that’s the way he said it. It might not 
be precisely the wording, but that in fact is 
what he was saying—we should utilize those 
natural resources here to develop a better and 
a mixed economy. 

He also said, this morning, I believe, 
“Maybe we are going to have to take another 
look at what’s happening to the resources 
in Ontario, and maybe were going to have to 
change our positions.” I am trying to para- 
phrase him fairly accurately, because I don’t 
want him to come back with some gobble- 
degook in a little while that I distorted what 
he said, I presume that’s what he said. 

Even the Tories have got to realize that an 
economy like ours cannot face the devastation 
of such an action by such a company, a com- 
pany which we have been generous to; two 
companies which we have been generous to. 
As it presently stands, we have no policy re- 
garding the mining industry, and we have 
even less regarding secondary industry in 
northern Ontario. 

For 10 years in this Legislature, those of 
us from the north have called for a policy. 
I recall the clambake in Sudbury, Mr. 
Treasurer, when John Robarts and company 
came to the Sudbury basin—I believe you 
were there—and we had the first phase of the 
development for northeastern Ontario. I recall 
some of the tremendous comments that were 
in that report—succinct stuff, really viable 
stuff: “You have to be careful, there might 
be drownings near large bodies of water.” 
That, really, for us was a magnificent state- 
ment in that report. It really got to the hearts 
of all the people of northeastern Ontario, I 
want to tell you. 

We said the document at that time was 
totally useless, and you have come down the 
line and you have changed the number of 
economic areas from five to 10 or whatever 
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the hell it might be, and for 10 years you 
haven’t changed your position one jot, really. 
In fact, as the Treasurer said after he read 
the report, “A Profile in Failure,” north- 
eastern Ontario should realize it will not have 
secondary industry for at least 20 more years. 

By that time, at the rate we are exploiting 
our natural resources and the fact that there 
are no new mines coming into production, 
we won't have anything left to develop. I 
don’t know what you're going to do—if you're 
going to bring silk from Japan, or some- 
thing like that, and manufacture it there 20 
years from now. Or if, in fact, we are going to 
get seriously involved in trying to bring in 
industry related to the natural resources there 
while there is still a source to draw from. 

Despite people having said that for years, 
for more years than I can remember, it hasn't 
changed. The ironv of it is, it was a Tory 
Premier who called for the nationalization of 
the mining industry in Cobalt—Eli Whitney, 
I guess his name was—in 1905. Maybe he 
was just premature, ahead of his time, but 
he recognized then, if you read the books 
that are out, that we could no longer simply 
tear it out of the ground and ship it some- 
where else in its most simplistic form and 
expect jobs or tax returns. 

After 34 years of Tory government we 
have seen no development in the north. One 
of the ways the Treasurer helps—or at least 
thinks he helps—Ontario’s economy is that 
he gives tax concessions. Some of them are 
for new equipment. Are you aware that one 
new piece of mining equipment costs 16 
jobs? 

According to Gib Gilchrist, the area repre- 
sentative for the United Steelworkers, every 
time a heavy piece of new equipment is put 
in underground it costs 16 jobs. The Trea- 
surer’s argument is that a tax concession, in 
fact, creates work. I am not sure where. We 
do not produce any mining equipment in 
Ontario. One of the recommendations for the 
minister from the select committee was that 
the government should actively encourage the 
development of Canadian-controlled firms in 
the mining machinery and equipment idustry 
through the provision of loans and research 
assistance and through purchasing policies. It 
reads: 

“94, Policies should be developed to im- 
prove the performance of mining machinery 
and equipment in firms in terms of exports, 
research and development in increasing Cana- 
dian value added.” 

I asked the Treasurer the other night what 
they had done with this report. They tossed 
it out. It was a relevant report but they 
would not adopt it. That was 1973. We still 


import, from the United States, from Ger- 
many and from Sweden, most of our mining 
equipment. We have a little—Atlas Copco. 
Sweden, with nine million people in its coun- 
try— By 

An hon. member: Seven. 

Mr. Martel: Is it sevenP—is a leading pro- 
ducer of mining equipment. We have nearly 
all of the types of mining that can go on and 
we do not produce a damned bit of equip- 
ment, The select committee recommended it, 
people have been screaming about it, but 
nothing is done. You do not see it anywhere 
in your policies, because you do not believe 
in getting involved. I have heard you say it 
over and over, it is left to the private sector. 

'What do we do with a million people un- 
employed? Do we just leave it to the private 
sector? Do we leave the 6,000 people who 
are going to be affected in the Sudbury basin 
within the next 12 months to the private 
sector? Or do we run a special train to Elliot 
Lake where there are 300 jobs? What good is 
that going to do for the remaining 5,700 peo- 
ple who are going to be unemployed? There 
really aren’t jobs available when you have a 
million people unemployed. Where do you 
put them? Where do you send them? To 
Elliot Lake? Well beyond that? 

The Treasurer knows that we have a sys- 
tem, which he helped to negotiate with the 
region, of at least $50 million for sewer and 
water that is on a consumer basis, I guess 
that is the way it is going to be paid for. 
If there is an outflow, as is going to be pro- 
jected, because there are no jobs—in fact, 
Inco is very veiled in its statement indicating 
there could be further layoffs in the near 
future—who pays for the sewer and water 
scheme in the basin? 

We have never had an adequate tax base 
in the north. We have never had an ade- 
quate tax return in the north. Can you 
imagine a city, in an area where the Inter- 
national Nickel Company has taken out over 
$5 billion in profit, is installing a sewer and 
water system this year? And we cannot talk 
to them! 

A source close to the company tells me 
that a very tough decision had to be made— 
whether to curtail expansion in Guatemala 
and Indonesia or to curtail events in Sud- 
bury—and that Inco very deliberately chose 
Canada to cut because they felt that the two 
governments in the southern hemisphere 
might be somewhat more radical than the 
government of Ontario and the government 
of Canada and might take some drastic mea- 
sures, They realized that the Ontario govern- 
ment would, as it has done, throw up its 
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hands and offer a GO train, and the federal 
government, as it has done, would offer noth- 


‘ing. 


In this country, we’ve stockpiled uranium. 
We've stockpiled food produce. We've stock- 
piled everything. But we can’t stockpile 
nickel, 

T]l tell you a couple of interesting stories 
that happened last week. I was talking to 
a young man in the city and, based on Inco’s 
very carefully worded statement on Septem- 
ber 8—when Falconbridge announced its lay- 
offs and so on—Inco came out with a state- 
ment on September 8 and said: “There will 
be no layoffs this year.” The young man, 
who was at the rally on Sunday afternoon, 
came up to me. He said: “You know, based 
on that statement I went down to the bank 
and I withdrew my $6,800 and purchased a 
home.” He’s a young family man with a 
couple of kids. He said: “What am I going 
to do? Even if I get unemployment insur- 


“ance, I cant pay for it.” It was a very 


carefully worded statement. 

The morality of that company is totally 
lacking. They don’t measure things in human 
terms. It’s always the end of the balance 
sheet; and the end of the balance sheet for 
Inco this year has been tough already. For 
the first eight months, they only got $95 
million in profit. Last year was a bad year, 
I guess; it was only $196 million. The year 
before that it was $186 million. The year 


_ before—1974—it was $298 million, and the 
year before that it was $225 million. It goes 


} 
| 





| 





_ down so that within 10 years you've got a 


profit, excluding this year, of at least $1,700 


~ million. 


I realize you've got to make a profit to stay 


in business. How much profit, though? Is 


there never a year that you don’t have the 
enormous profit? Is there ever a year you 
say, “We've taken enough out of the munic- 
ipality. Weve taken $5 billion worth of 
profit out of there.” Isn’t there a year that 


_ the shareholders can suffer a little? Or should 


it always be the working people in this 
society—6,000 in Sudbury—who do the suffer- 


ing? 


Another young man before the announce- 
ment that the layoff was coming at Falcon- 
bridge, went down to the bank to try to 
borrow some money to buy a home. The bank 
turned him down They said: “There’s going 


_to be a layoff here.” The guy went back to 


the union and said, “Look, there’s going to 


| be a lavoff here.” The union didn’t know a 
thing about it at this stage of the game. 


The union picked up the telephone, phoned 


Falconbridge and Falconbridge said: “Which 
bank are you dealing with?” And they ad- 


vised him. Within an hour, the young man 
had the loan and two weeks later the an- 
nouncement came of the layoff. 

Isn’t that nice? Falconbridge arranged 
for this young fellow to make a loan to 
cover up their own proposed layoff and then, 
two weeks after he gets the loan, he gets 
the announcement that he’s out of work. 
What type of morality do these multi- 
national corporations have? This was one of 
the things the select committee said we 
have to move on. 

Let me tell you, I’ve listened to Bernier 
and his nonsense and, before him, Allan 
Lawrence and his nonsense, and I was in- 
trigued to listen to the White Knight from 
Ottawa the other day as he decried the 
actions of Falconbridge and Inco. I recall 
asking -Allan Lawrence in 1969 to ask Fal- 
conbridge to locate its new refinery in On- 
tario. And what was Allan Lawrence’s re- 
sponse? “We won't even ask them. That’s 
their decision.” And now in opposition in 
another forum he is decrying the actions of 
Falconbridge when, in fact, in 1969 he was 
the minister responsible for natural re- 
sources. 

[2.30] 


I’m sure the chairman can recall those 
incidents. The then minister wouldn’t have a 
thing to do with it. Neither would the free- 
enterprisers. 

In 1974 or 1975, when Falconbridge an- 
nounced the layoff of 500 or 600 men, the 
next minister responsible for mining, old Leo 
the Lion-hearted, gave them two more 
concessions: They could continue to claim 
offshore development for four years, I guess 
it was, and they could continue to process 
abroad for five more years. That was going to 
save jobs. I heard the Treasurer say last 
night that probably saved us jobs, because 
it might have closed down otherwise. 

One might look ‘at the corporate actions 
of Falconbridge during that period. As I 
said to the Minister of Labour the other 
night, probably the best thing that could 
happen to Ontario would be if Falconbridge 
fired Marsh Cooper because of his bungling. 
The $100-million expenditure in Sudbury 
for a plant that never worked and their 
expenditure of $20 million for one mine and 
$5 million for another mine, outlays that are 
far in excess of the size of the mines, leaves 
some of the decisions made by Marsh Cooper 
questionable. 

Who suffers the consequences? Two years 
later, after giving these concessions and Fal- 
conbridge taking its money and expanding its 
operation in Norway, we have an announce- 
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of a further permanent cutback of 800 
jobs and a month’s layoff two weeks 
the vacation period when they could 
have shut down for a month in summer. 
That didn’t bother Falconbridge; you wait 
until everybody uses their vacation pay, then 
you ask the taxpayer to pick up the tab—the 
worker suffers two weeks’ loss of income and 
the taxpayer pays for two weeks’ unemploy- 
ment insurance. That’s the mentality of these 
corporate giants in the multinational world. 

Falconbridge, although Leo likes to call 
them small, only belong to Superior Oil. 
They were purchased some years ago from 
the Norwegians, I guess, by the Texas 
millionaires, the last of the great robber 
barons. As they continue to exploit people, 
we continue to have no policy with which to 
protect people. It’s intriguing that the Treas- 
urer says today that we might have to move 
away and get into manufacturing, but Gillies, 
who appeared before the select committee a 
couple of years ago— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Actually that was 
not what I said. If I said that I have been 
misrepresented, because I said that I begin 
to wonder, in terms of some of our resource 
industries, whether we don’t have to en- 
courage greater basic extraction even at the 
expense of upgrading; we may have biased 
our system too much in favour of the latter 
and thereby hurt the former. I don’t want 
to interrupt the member but that was the 
point I think I was making this morning or 
yesterday when we were talking about min- 
ing taxes generally. 

Mr. Martel: I want to get back to Gillies 
in Ottawa, because he is talking about more 
rapid exploitation of natural resources. In 
fact, he says we should be proud to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. But 
in an industry producing a great deal more 
now than it did 10 years ago, with a smaller 
work force, the handwriting is on the wall if 
we continue down that line. Where are we 
going to employ people in our society if it’s 
a case of more exploitation in an industry 
that’s heavily capitalized in terms of equip- 
ment and becomes less and less viable in 
terms of people working there year after 
year? Your policies, if you have any, are re- 
dundant, because we’re going in the opposite 
direction. 

As the minister knows full well, his pre- 
decessor in this portfolio indicated in 1974 
that so little exploration was going on that 
it appeared as if the Ontario government 
were going to have to develop a Crown 
corporation to do exploration. That is strange. 
The Tories can announce in the budget a 


ment 
more 


after 
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corporation to do exploration, they can find 
documents calling for a 50 per cent take- 
over, although it’s not official government 
policy, and yet you shave the audacity to 


stand in your place like a little child—I’ve 


watched intemperate little children when I 
taught school—and beat your breast about 
free enterprise and “you socialists know noth- 
ing else.” 

I don’t believe John White was a socialist 
by any stretch of the imagination; it is hard 
for me to conceive of John White as a 
socialist. You can have an Alberta Conser- 
vative Premier taking over a whole air service 
and that’s okay, but you get up there with 
all the hypocrisy in the world and belittle 
those people who are trying to at least make 
a change that might protect the future of this 
country. 

I raised the question yesterday in the 
Legislature about the money you invested 
in Minaki Lodge. I suppose you were socialist 
then when you bought that defunct, bank- 
rupt piece of rubble in which you invested 
$8 million—or had until you said “no” for the 
time being—and had guaranteed another $10 
million for its proper development. 

Mr. Wildman: Now they want to give it 
away. 

Mr. Martel: Now you want to give it 
away. Were you socialistic in those days? 
The minister responsible tells me yesterday 
that you were simply trying to create work. 
I’m simply trying to protect jobs where 
there is a great return. As I say, Inco had a 
poor year this year—for eight months—with 
a return of only $95 million; that is, ob- 


viously, a great return. I wonder if the 


chances of a return in Minaki were as great 
as the chances of a return in Inco. 

If you spent $35,000 or $40,000 per job in 
Minaki, as opposed to spending $35,000 or 
$40,000 in either: (a) stockpiling nickel to 
that amount, or (b) buying shares in Inco 
to that amount; I suspect your chances of 
getting your money back would be much 
greater in Inco than your investment in 
Minaki, much greatcr. That’s socialism when 
it comes from us, but it’s great stuff when it 
is in Leo Bernier’s riding. 

What about the $100 million you put in 
Syncrude? The government of Ontario 
pumped $100 million into Syncrude a couple 
of years ago, I guess. Surely to God, we 
should be able, or should be prepared, to 
invest that kind of money to guarantee the 
jobs of the people of the Sudbury basin; and 
we would show a fairly nice return on it, 
if we played our cards right. 

You put $10 million in Polar Gas, didn't 
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you? Those are all socialistic moves, I guess. 
You are becoming quite a socialist, Darcy. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Cassidy is having his in- 
fluence. 


Mr. Mariel: Yes. I didn’t see you stand 
in your place and oppose those and say they 
were socialistic moves, and that you didn’t 
know anything about nationalization. You 
were investing money to guarantee. I am 
tired of the gobbledegook that I’ve heard in 
the last four days surrounding Inco, because 
no one wants to do a thing to help those 
employees. 

We can do it in Minaki, we can do it in 
Syncrude, we can do it in Polar Gas; and 
I guess if one were to take the time we 
could dig out a number of other cases. 

But this government is neither prepared to 
do anything for the workers at Sudbury nor 
is it prepared to take Inco aside and say, 
“Well look, dear old Inco, you’ve already ex- 
tracted from the federal government $380 
million in deferred taxes’—I’m quoting my 
friend from Sudbury, Elmer Sopha, in his 
article in the Globe and Mail today. They 
got $380 million in deferred taxes; an in- 
terest-free loan from the people of Canada. 
The morality of a snake that company doesn’t 
even have. 

Yet with that type of largess from the 
people of Canada, they simply say to 2,200 
workers, “You are gone.” Neither the gov- 
ernment of Ontario nor the government of 
Canada has the backbone of a banana to 
stand up and say: “Look, you have gone too 
far this time. We don’t care about soft mar- 
kets, we don’t care what the hell you are 
doing any more, you simply aren’t doing it. 
You cannot put 6,000 people out of work in 
one shot with the types of profits you have 
made and with the type of largess you have 
received from both the government of Can- 
ada and the government of Ontario!” And let 
me tell you, you have been there too, Mr. 
Treasurer; you have been there too. 

Inco’s history in the Sudbury basin in 
dealing with the people of Sudbury, has been 
less than generous. There are 50 men either 
dying or dead of cancer. Six or seven men 
were killed this year, a dozen last year. This 
government has allowed Inco concession after 
concession to continue to dump the effluent 
into the environment. In fact I am told Inco 
is before George Kerr now trying to get a 
further rescinding of the order because it 
cannot meet the 1978 demands. And as you 
did in 1976, and in 1974 before that, you 
will acquiesce. You will give in or the com- 
pany will move out. That has been the “big 
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stick” it has used for as many years as I 
have been here. 


An hon. member: Blackmail. 


Mr. Martel: “We will move out.” Well 
what the hell has that company done; it and 
Falconbridge? And I might as well bring in 
National Steel, because there is in fact a 
third mine in the Sudbury area, a_ third 
multinational which laid off, for a month in 
August and two weeks in October, the whole 
labour force. It does not seem to me that 
rationalization has any meaning for these 
people. The workers are always vulnerable. 
The workers are always able to subsist. We 
heard in that junk in the House last Friday 
from the Liberals and from the Conservatives 
how tough we were in the north; how resil- 
ient we were and how we could come back. 

The people of the north are tired of that 
crap, of “coming back” and “bouncing back” 
and “being tough”. They have provided this 
province and these multinationals with a 
great deal of money and they don’t deserve 
that type of treatment. This government has 
got to move; it cannot simply let 6,000 jobs 
go. 

I suggest to the minister that he read the 
select committee report, because the select 
committee was very careful in what it said. 
It said, for example: “The Canadian eco- 
nomic policy should be reoriented’—re- 
oriented—“in such a way that greater em- 
phasis be given to the development of the 


manufacturing sector and that the non- 
renewable resource sector should be de- 
emphasized. 


“The policy shift should involve not a dis- 
couragement of resource development, but 
an encouragement of manufacturing and pro- 
cessing in Canada.” 

The other one we made: “Canadian re- 
source policies, particularly in respect to non- 
renewable natural resources, should promote 
foreign portfolios rather than direct invest- 
ment in Canadian ventures.” 

And further along: “The government 
should be empowered to take up to 50 per 
cent of the equity in new ventures in the 
non-renewable natural resource sector.” 

The government has done nothing, has 
done nothing. Everything I have read and 
everything I have heard in the Legislature 
over the last four or five days is that neither 
this government nor the government in Ot- 
tawa is prepared to do a thing to “dear old 
Mother Inco.” I called her “Mother Inco” 
the other night and one person got up and 
said that was terrible that I would call her 
“Mother Inco,” because a mother would 
think more of her children than that. 
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[4:45] 

We can be the whipping boys and we can 
hear all the pap about toughness and what 
not but we know that the people who are 
going to be thrown out of jobs are all men 
with two years and 200 days, or something 
like that. So that means the very heart of 
the community, the young people, are going 
to be forced to leave. That doesn’t augur 
well with us, Mr. Treasurer, doesn’t augur 
well with us at all. 

The irony of it is that the labour council 
had in fact some two months ago organized 
a seminar for this past weekend that occur- 
red simultaneously. On the panel I was on, 
Mr. Chairman, there were five of us. Four 
signed this document: Doug Frith, regional 
chairman; Brian Saville, president of Sudbury 
district Chamber of Commerce; Michael 
Atkins, publisher of Northern Life newspaper, 
Sudbury; and myself. As a result of the dis- 
cussion with respect to northern development, 
they wanted the consensus that came out 
of this one panel discussion. The panel drew 
this together. I want you to know that we 
certainly aren’t a group of raving socialists, 
outside of the present member, but here’s 
what we recommended: 

“(1) That the panel consider the imminent 
dismissal of nearly 3,000 workers in the 
Sudbury area an outrage in view of con- 
tinuing investment in nickel supply in other 
countries of the world, and in particular with 
the clear involvement of senior levels of gov- 
ernment in funding the foreign expansion. 

“(2) That the boom/bust characteristic of 
the regional economy of Sudbury is a re- 
flection iof a national economy built on the 
questionable foundation of resource  ex- 
ploitation without due regard to the further 
processing and manufacturing of said re- 
sources. 

“(3) That focusing attention only on re- 
locating unemployed workers is to miss the 
point and to fail to learn the lesson, that 
relocating from Sudbury younger members 
of the work force is to rip the guts out of 
the community and its human potential. 

“(4) That the failure to establish a heritage 
fund”—I called it the tomorrow fund when 
I moved the motion during the clause-by- 
clause study in the creation of the Minisry 
of Northern Affairs and it was rejected by 
the government. A heritage fund we called 
it; I called it a tomorrow fund—“a pool of 
capital derived from the riches of the raw 
resources in northern Ontario, is to be left 
defenceless in the face of depleting re- 
sources and increasing supplies in the other 
parts of the world. That the provincial gov- 


ernment and all other interested parties 
grapple with the mechanics of establishing 
such an ongoing fund to be available to 
mining communities in northern Ontario to 
deal with just these problems. 

“(5) That in the view of Canada’s fantas- 
tic balance-of-trade deficits, and considering 
Canada as one of the largest mining countries 
in the world, that the senior governments 
begin planning immediately the development 
of mining equipment manufacturing industry 
in the Sudbury area, using private and/or 
public capital. 

“(6) That Laurentian University be funded 
to do much of the research. 

“(7) That in view of the somewhat grim 
prospects for the development and discovery 
of new mines in northern Ontario from the 
private sector, that the provincial govern- 
ment return to the call in its own budget for 
a Crown corporation, introduced more than 
two years ago, thrusting the province into 
the business of attempting to discover and 
develop new resource properties. 

“(8) That on the local front business, 
labour and municipal government representa- 
tives overcome traditional political differences 
and concentrate on the real problems of em- 
ployment and development in the basin.” 

INow that was a wide range of people 
representative from the chamber, the region, 
the provincial Legislature and the business 
community. I don’t think it was a radical 
group and I think that’s why some of those 
people, including Mr. Saville, wrote this par- 
ticular document; because you really are 
bankrupt when it comes to development, and 
you're bankrupt in coming to understand or 
know what the problems are in northern 
Ontario. 

It isn’t just us so that you can stand there, — 
as you usually do, and scream, “You just 
don’t understand”. 

That’s what you tell us. Well I’m sorry, it 
is you who does not understand. You don’t 
understand the frustration over the long haul. 
nor do you understand the frustration and 
suffering that’s going on in the Sudbury basin 
at the present time or you would talk about 
more than just a GO-train to run a few 
workers out of Sudbury. You'd be up there 
if you had the courage. You'd be up there to 
tell the people how we can overcome this 
adversity. You'd be moving to get a handle 
on the mining industry in a way which would 
be meaningful for Ontario. 

I heard the Treasurer, as he made his list 
this morning of manufacturing that had to 
be protected. I was hoping he would say min- 
ing equipment, because we don’t produce 
any at all. Surely if there’s an area where 
we could develop the expertise and become — 
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a producer on a world scale it would be in 
mining equipment, because we have every 
conceivable type of mining going in this 
province that could allow us to become a 
dominant force in that area. 

Sure it would take some input. Sure it 
would take some work. But surely when 
weve got a million unemployed, the two 
senior levels of government simply can’t wring 
their hands in despair and say something’s 
got to happen. You can make it happen if you 
have the will. You had the will to bail out 
Minaki and you bailed it out. You spent be- 
tween $45,000 and $90,000 per job. Surely 
you should be prepared to come in and help 

the Sudbury workers. I think the Globe and 
Mail said that my suggestion yesterday would 
cost $216 million. So it costs $216 million. 
_What’s it going to cost the province and the 
federal treasury come January 31 when all 
of these young people are unemployed? There 
will be unemployment payments for a short 
period of time, with possibly welfare down 
‘the road for some of those people who are 
in the smaller shops and the retail outlets. 

What is the cost going to be? Are you do- 

ing the calculating as to the cost, in dollar 
terms, of the loss of those jobs to Sudbury, 
to the province, to Canada? And the suffering 
that’s going to go on, we can’t even start to 
calculate that. 

| I'm sorry, Mr. Treasurer. Maybe I’m be- 
ing unfair. Maybe there is a greater concern 
than what the province has been willing to 
indicate to this time. But your public con- 
cern to this point has been simply nauseat- 
ing. I can't put it any other way. 

As a final comment before I give the min- 
ister an opportunity to respond. It’s intriguing 
that your candidate, both federal and provin- 
cial, said that if Inco couldn’t be brought to 
heel they should be nationalized. I think 
that was Jim Gordon, was it not? Yes, he’s 
the mayor. He was the Conservative candi- 
date in the city at one time, and in Algoma- 
Manitoulin he attempted to get the candidacy 
_to run against Pearson. They parachuted Joel 
Aldridge in that time, yes. 

__ ‘There he was, on that platform. I guess he 
doesn’t have any answers either, other than 
if you can’t bring them to heel you've got to 
nationalize them. Even Jerome. The furthest 
he ever went—the Speaker—was to say their 
actions were unforgivable. Then he turned 
his attention to bringing in a data processing 
centre and the utilization of Burwash. He 
too, although his free enterprise friends had 
disillusioned him, wasn’t prepared to deal 
with Inco. He was prepared to talk about 
other issues which will be beneficial after 
1981, such as the data processing centre, 
which hopefully could be speeded up. But 
it will not mean a job to those men laid off 











—there’s not a job available in the construc- 
tion field, they will all go to the people now 
in the construction industry. Yet that’s what 
he wanted to talk about. To say he got 
soundly booed would be putting it mildly, I 
think they were prepared to lynch him. 

You can’t let it happen, Mr. Treasurer. The 
costs to Sudbury are too great; the costs in 
human terms, in dollar terms are too great. 
If somebody has got to pick up the marbles 
for a change, goddam it, let it be the share- 
holder. Let him suffer a little, instead of the 
kids and the wives of those miners. Let the 
shareholders suffer for a change. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Chairman, just 
a couple of comments. To put this in some 
sort of perspective, I notice the hon. member 
for Windsor-Walkerville (Mr. B. Newman), 
who was in the room, has left, but he could 
tell you with greater certainty than I could 
the extent of some layoffs, for example, in the 
automotive industry. From time to time there 
have been layoffs in Oshawa, perhaps not as 
long as this one is forecast. But I know in 
my own community, which is much smaller 
than 1,000, International Harvester was down 
as recently as two years ago, as I recall, for 
16 or 18 weeks, involving something over 
1,000 people. 

There’s no indication I have seen that these 
layoffs are permanent. There is no indication 
I’ve seen that what we are looking at is 
something other than an adjustment in inven- 
tory levels which the company feels is neces- 
sary to stabilize prices. What they have indi- 
cated is that they are looking at this as 
perhaps something which may go on for 
some months, I have heard no indication that 
they expect this is going to be a permanent 
situation and that it will not ultimately, with 
better world market conditions, resolve itself. 

I think one must bear in mind that three 
months ago, as I indicated last night, they 
thought metal markets were improving. They 
certainly couldn’t foresee, or didn’t foresee, 
or if they did they certainly didn’t indicate 
to us, the extent of the weakness in nickel 
markets—and copper markets as well—which 
had brought about these layoffs. 

I say this because, with great respect to 
the member, I think we are looking at some- 
thing which hopefully is short-term and is 
not for ever. I could be very wrong in this. 
Perhaps the company is wrong, perhaps the 
member is right; I suppose time only will 
tell. But I’ve seen no indications that world- 
wide demand for nickel over a longer time- 
frame will mean that Sudbury will not have 
its place and that there will be a work force 
of relatively the same proportion and size. 

The member made brief reference to 
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Guatemala and Indonesia. It’s my understand- 
ing that neither of those mines are really in 
production yet, so I don’t really think they 
are much of a factor. 

I couldn’t help but think of previous dis- 
cussions on this matter, with those who would 
put fences around things and say reinvest 
here and there; I suppose one of the better 
things that’s happened to Canada, or one 
thought so up until a week or so ago, was 
Thompson, Manitoba, which was financed by 
Inco. I guess if you follow the whole argu- 
ment through to its logical conclusion, Inco 
should never have invested in Thompson and 
Thompson wouldn’t have become a com- 
munity which also now is in some trouble. 
But I’m not prepared, for one, to say that a 
company in this country should have walls 
put around it by regulation or legislation, if 
that was possible, or by tax policy, which 
prohibits them from exploration and develop- 
ment in other parts of Canada; and for that 
matter in other parts of the world. 

[3:00} 

Just a couple of other small points. The 
shareholder’s dividend, of course, has been 
cut. The shareholder and the union pension 
funds which own some portion of Inco, are 
bearing part of this cost, I suppose, through 
a reduction in their dividends, which have 
been cut for at least one quarter and perhaps 
longer. 

Another very small point: The point about 
mining machinery is interesting. One of the 
staff has reminded me that Texasgulf on sev- 
eral occasions have indicated to us that all or 
nearly all of the machinery which they have 
bought since they have started in 1968 has 
been Canadian-made. This is something which 
the committee and the government both can 
explore with Inco and with others, as to how 
Texasgulf has been able to use Canadian- 
made mining machinery and others have not. 
That is a good point. 

I have to reject what is the member’s 
ultimate solution, or the only solution which 
he advances. I think if he looks at what he 
has said, really the only thing he has said— 
and he came back to this on four or five 
occasions, quoting the select committee, quot- 
ing various speeches—is, as he has pointed out 
correctly, that nationalization is not govern- 
ment policy. People can sign reports, people 
can make speeches and so on, but the policy 
of the government of Ontario at this moment, 
to my knowledge, is not nationalization. 
Whether you are talking about 25 per cent 
ownership, 51 per cent ownership or 100 
per cent ownership, I submit that it. would 
not do one damn bit of good in this current 
circumstance. 


What you are saying is that if governments 
can afford to stockpile where Inco cannot, 
then the government of Canada or the gov- 
ernment of Ontario can put up a loan for 
stockpiling. But simply buying shares in the 
company, other than making some share- 
holders happy, I suppose, at the depressed 
price which they now have on their shares, 
in my view would not do one thing for the 
2,600 people who have been laid off in Sud- 
bury or their families or those affected by the 
ripple effect; nor would it do anything for 
the 600 people who will be laid off in 
Thompson, Manitoba. 

Perhaps something escapes me. I suppose 
the theory is that nationalized companies can 
afford to go on losing moneys or maintaining 
uneconomic inventories where private sector 
companies cannot. If that is the member's 
reasoning, then obviously I reject it and 
would reject it philosophically on the basis 
that I cannot think of anything which would 
put us into more difficulty than to run around 
and make uneconomic decisions by buying 
companies simply to protect something for 
a period of time. In the case of international 
nickel markets, my reading of the situation 
is that stockpiling probably would ultimately 
depress prices even further. In any case, I 
really fail to see what is to be gained. 

In fairness, the member is consistent. He 
believed in nationalization in 1970 and in 
1973; it was his first reaction in the House 
on Wednesday last and he is sticking right 
with it. What the worth of it is, I am sorry 
to say, escapes me. But he has said that I 
am bankrupt of ideas and that my concern 
is nauseating, which are both his opinions 
and I have mine. 

Mr. Martel: Let me pick up on some of the 
things that the minister has said. The minister 
started out by saying that there was a mas- 
sive layoff in Windsor. When the Falcon- 
bridge announcement was made, I wrote 
immediately to the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources (Mr. F. S. Miller) and asked him if 
he would introduce legislation, because the 
pattern had been established in the auto 
industry of supplementary unemployment 
benefits. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Negotiated. 


Mr. Martel: It was negotiated there; that 
is right. I understand it, and I understand 
the federal government had to give approval. 
But it certainly ironed out to some degree 
the boom and bust that affected the auto 
industry 10 years ago as opposed to what 
we see now. I am still waiting for Miller’s 
reply. If that is an indication of the concern 
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of the government of Ontario—that letter 
was written on September 7— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: There is nothing 
to prevent the Steelworkers and Inco nego- 
tiating a subsistence clause tomorrow. 

Mr. Martel: Right. But if you want to 
stabilize the boom/bust mentality that pre- 
vails in the mining industry—and you know 
it as well as I do; it is ever-present. There 
isn’t another industry that fluctuates to any 
greater degree— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: All I have to say 
is that I am amazed that the Steelworkers 
haven’t negotiated that before. 

Mr. Martel: I am saying that if we wanted 
to stabilize it, there is a way you'd rationalize 
production. The auto industry learned that 
it was to their disadvantage not to schedule 
in a more refined manner. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am not sure that is 
entirely correct. It would be difficult to 
prove this, but I am not sure that subpay- 
ments haven’t put things the other way, and 
at some expense to the taxpayers as a whole 
who are paying into the unemployment in- 
surance fund. However, that is something 
that is negotiated and is within the law 
of the land. 

But there was a day when companies did, 
in fact, go on four-day weeks or reduced 
overtime. And now with the subsistence pay- 
ments you quite often see more booms 
than complete shutdowns. So I am not sure 
whether the member is right or I am right 
in that respect, as to the effect of subsis- 
tence payments on the automotive and parts 
industry, which is the only place where it 
has achieved any great use. But it is certainly 
something which is open to negotiations by 
the Steelworkers or Mine Mill or anyone 
else. There is nothing preventing it, to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Martel: I understand the possibility 
of negotiating is there. But I am saying that 
we want to stabilize, to get rid of the boom/ 
bust mentality which has prevailed in the 
mining industry. This is something that we 
see roughly every three years. 

I am not sure that it is attached to con- 
tracts and contract negotiations. But on the 
scene comes a great surplus, just about one 
year before every contract negotiation. The 
year after the contract is signed you have 
overtime galore—until it is coming out of 
your ears—forcing people to work. Then 
the year before renegotiation of the contract, 
lo and behold, we have a surplus. 

It is not new. It is there, regularly. But 
that type of mentality has to be broken. 
Communities can’t work under that Damocles 


sword all the time. I’m sorry, but northern 
municipalities face that continuously. The 
mining people tell us that it is due to world 
conditions, that it is cyclical, that we can 
expect it. I am saying that maybe instead of 
giving our shirt away—as we have been 
wont to do—we might, for a change, bring 
out the big stick. But that would be ex- 
pecting too much. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Not the wet noodle. 


Mr. ‘Martel: No. 

Inventories? Well their inventories might 
be up; I didn’t go out and produce it. It is 
interesting that when the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
was in Japan everyone was decrying the 
fact that Ontario workers couldn’t produce 
at the same rate. Obviously, the workers in 
the Sudbury basin have produced too well; 
they have worked themselves out of a job; 
they have just dug themselves into a grave. 

I suspect that the situation is much more 
desperate than the Treasurer says. I think 
we are not just talking of 15 or 16 weeks. 
I think the Inco statement, as I read it the 
other day, was very carefully worded, in- 
dicating there could be further problems in 
1978. 

Mr. Cassidy: Thats’ right. 

Mr. Martel: Certainly. Falconbridge indi- 
cates that by the end of 1978 it will have 
reduced its workforce by some 800. I think 
we are deluding ourselves if we think it is 
short term, I really think we are. 

The Thompsoh stuff was merely a red 
herring. You can drag them across the stage 
if you want. I am concerned about people. 
I have never said a company shouldn’t be 
able to invest dollars that it earns—any- 
where. But they don’t do it with our money; 
that is the difference. Surely, I don’t suppose 
that as someone involved in the hardware 
business, the Treasurer would go out and 
give “Home Hardware” $200,000 to open up 
a place. You wouldn’t give the next door 
plumber $2 million to open up next door to 
you, Yet you dragged the red herring in. 
Certainly, they are going to protect them- 
selves in the business world. That is what 
these multinationals are all about. They don’t 
know boundaries, nor do they know alle- 
giance. It’s interesting that as we served on 
the select committee, what we found out was 
that the multinationals don’t even like to 
have a national in the home country. They 
want to have somebody other than a Cana- 
dian, even they can possibly manage it, except 
for a while during the pressure. 

When we talked to the people like 3M, 
they put out copying equipment—Minnesota 
Mining—and IBM, they had a national from 
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Italy over in France and the national from 
France was heading up the company some- 
where else. They don’t want even the bosses 
to have allegiance to the host country. . 

To suggest that I was trying to imply that 
we would try to stop development by Inco 
in Guatemala—that came from the other side 
of the House. I just think it’s unrealistic to 
tell the head man in New York that he’s to 
shut down his operation or his expansion in 
Guatemala. That’s totally ridiculous. 

Surely we don’t give the concessions that 
you give to Falconbridge or to Inco, to write 
off their processing abroad or their develop- 
ment abroad to the Canadian tax field. That’s 
an invitation to destruction of our economy. 

‘Nationalization—why? Because as I said, 
the select committee came to the conclusion 
that if you take over you have some influence 
in where the processing and manufacturing 
will occur. You can’t make that determina- 
tion, as the case is presently. When they 
decide to operate in Huntington, they move 
to Huntington. When they decide to take 
$230 million and buy a_battery-producing 
outfit in the United States, we couldn’t say 
anything about it. 

Hopefully, nationals or governments would 
look primarily to meet the needs of the 
people we're educating. That would be to 
determine to some degree where that pro- 
cessing and where that manufacturing related 
to that processing would occur. 

That’s why you’ve got to have government 
involvement. Going down the route you're 
going is a blind, total free-enterprise con- 
cept. You'll not change it. 

It was interesting when we were in Eng- 
land, and I say this to the Treasurer, that 
the minister responsible for the oil develop- 
ment was a guy by the name of Chataway. 
I guess you've heard of him, the long-dis- 
tance runner. He said: “We’ve retained for 
ourselves the best 50 per cent of the oil 
fields in the North Sea. We don’t publicize 
that.” he said. Back in 1972 or 1973 he told 
us that. “We’ve retained for ourselves,” and 
he was a member of the Tory cabinet. 

As I say, you decry these things and yet 
you watch Lougheed take over a transporta- 
tion system. You can’t have it both ways. 
You yourself pumped how much money into 
Minaki, $8 million? About $18 million all 
together. You don’t even talk about things. 
You put $100 million in Syncrude and you 


put $10 million in Polar Gas. Is there any-— 


where else where you've invested the tax- 
payer’s money? I don’t object to it, because 
the country that probably stands the firmest 
today on the rate of inflation, with about 
two and a half to three per cent and low 


unemployment, happens to be West Ger- 
many, I guess. Their government has invested 
in 650 different companies. Their money is 
pretty stable. Their employment picture is 
pretty stable. They don’t control, but by law 
they have on the board of directors— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Their employment 
picture isn’t stable. Unemployment in West 
Germany has risen to close to five per cent, 
which is very high by their standards, and 
would be a lot worse but for the fact they've 
achieved that level by shipping ‘about two 
million foreign workers home, which I don't 
particularly buy as the most— 

Mr. Martel: How many unemployed have 


‘we got in Canada now? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If you want to 
equate the two things, I'll tell you, if the 
foreign workers had been included, if they 
hadn’t been shipped home, unemployment 
in Germany would be nearly as high as ours. 

Mr. Martel: Which means the West 
German government looked after— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t find that very 
pleasant, that you bring people in for two or 
three years on work permits and then ship 
them home because there are no jobs. 

Mr. Martel: They came there on their own. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s basically how 
Germany has achieved such a low rate of un- 
employment. 

Mr. Wildman: But you want to do it in 
northern Ontario. 

Mr. Martel: At least theyre going to 
protect their own people, you don’t even 
think of your own people. 

[3:15] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You think about that 
one. 

Mr. Martel: They came to West Germany 
on work permits knowing that the time limit 
was there. 

Hon. Mr. 
the— 


Mr. Martel: About the what? 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: —the ethics of that 
whole operation. 


Mr. Martel: What about the ethics of 
Inco’s operationP Have you thought about 
that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, what we were 
doing was we were comparing jour unem- 
ployment levels with West Germany. 

Mr. Martel: Right. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: And the West Germ- 
ans, there is no question, have an awful 
lot going for them. They don’t have work 


McKeough: You think about 
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stoppages, they have a highly disciplined 
work force, they have a much better— 

Mr. Wildman: They have workers on the 
boards of directors. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is completely 
rejected in this country by organized labour. 
It is not something I would reject out of 
hand, but I’ve never seen anything turned 
down as quickly by anybody as that concept 
when it was discussed by organized labour 
in this country. 


Mr. Martel: That is certainly one of the 
reasons for their stability, the fact that on 
the boards of directors are people— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I wish you would 
encourage the Dennis McDermotts of this 
_world, and the Lynn Williamses, to approach 
that subject with somewhat of an open mind, 
because they sure don’t. I’m not sold on it, 
I've no determination at all, but I think one 
can learn something from the West German 
model; but I'll tell you, it has been rejected 
out of hand. That was in the paper as 
recently as this week. 


Mr. Martel: Part of that, though, is as a 
result of the type of government you've had 
here. 


: Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, nonsense. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, yes. It makes a big differ- 
- ence—it makes a hell of a big difference if the 
_ government— 
__ Hon. Mr. McKeough: Organized labour in 
-this country has felt it does better in an 
_ adversarial role, and it would say this, than 
it would if it was on boards of directors. 
It's their decision, but please don’t preach 
the West German model at me when there 
is a very large missing ingredient; namely 
the rejection by organized labour in this 
country, and the United States for that 
matter, of a large part of the West German 
- model. 


_ Mr. Martel: I think it is because of the 
_ shafting they’ve taken from governments over 
| the years too. You have demonstrated your 
capacity to sympathize with workers. 

Be that as it may, what was the West 
| German rate of inflation last year, two and 
One half or three per cent? It was very much 
lower than ours, but they are involved in 











attempting to create work and that is what 

I am trying to drive home to you. The only 
| thing we've ever engaged in is, we'll bail 
_ out a bankrupt Minaki, we'll put our money 
in short-term three-month jobs which cost 
_a fortune and don’t give permanent employ- 
ment, because we can never conceive—at 
least you can’t—that maybe there is a place 
for government in investment which would 





lead to (a) jobs and (b) a return on invest- 
ment. Oh, you take your chances in the 
sector, of losing money, but you also take 
your chances at reducing the number of 
people who are unemployed or maybe the 
number of people who are on the welfare 
rolls by, in fact having some type of work 
available. Your free enterprise friends, 
whether you like it or not, in the last two or 
three years have failed miserably, because if 
it’s so goldarn good what are we doing with 
a million people unemployed, and a fair 
number in Sudbury and a fair number in 
this province? What are you doing to over- 
come it, and what are your friends in the 
private sector doing to overcome it? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If it’s so darn good, 
why is there unemployment of two million 
people with the socialist government in the 
UK and something approaching two million 
in West Germany? 


Mr. Martel: I think you wrecked it there 
after your 17 years in power in the UK. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I see. 


Mr. Martel: Everybody blames the socialist 
government— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, no, I’m not blam- 
ing anybody particularly. What I am saying 
to the hon. member is, that as much as he 
doesn’t like to face it, the economy in most of 
the western world, with the possible excep- 
tion of West Germany and Japan, is not in 
the best shape, and nowhere is it more clearly 
dramatized than in the demand for the prin- 
cipal product of the company we happen to 
be discussing, Inco. It is as simple as that. 
You can close your eyes all you want— 

Mr. Martel: I’m not closing my eyes at all. 
I’ve been arguing this for 10 years—long be- 
fore it hit the fan. We've been arguing for 
development other than exploitation in 
northern Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You're quite right 
and I give you full marks for consistency; 
your views about Inco have not changed in 
the 10-year period—and they won't. 

Mr. Martel: They won't. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: As a matter of fact, 
I suspect that if government owned them 
tomorrow your views wouldn’t change. Nor 
would Elmer Sopha’s, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Laughren: It would depend on the 
government. 

Mr. Martel: Elmer Sopha never was one 
who advocated the takeover. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, no! 

Mr. Martel: No. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Elmer’s colunm this 
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morning was word for word the things he 
said 10 years ago. It came on the scene like 
a great revelation that Elmer had witnessed 
the second coming this morning and decided 
to write a column. But it was exactly what 
he said 10 years ago. 

Mr. Haggerty: In a three-and-a-half hour 
speech. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: At some point dur- 
ing which he would have pitched his tent. 


Mr. Martel: On both sides of the fence. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: “And that’s where 
I pitch my tent, Mr. Speaker.” 


Mr. Haggerty: But he did bring up quite 
a few good points— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: And he spoke beauti- 
fully. 


Mr. Haggerty: —about the direction in 
which to be looking. 

Mr. Martel: In terms of economic develop- 
ment what have you helped to develop in 
the north, beyond exploitation? Pure and 
simple, what beyond that? Do you think the 
chamber is a radical group? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: As in the case of a 
lot of other things, I wish the chamber had 
put forward some positive suggestions. 

Mr. Martel: They did. You should have 
read the whole report. You will recall that 
you said you didn’t read the whole report. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It wasn’t designed 
so that the whole report had to be read. 


Mr. Martel: What was it designed to do? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Obviously to turn 
me off after about the first three pages— 


Mr. Martel: They did well; they had 
succeeded. You say they didn’t make any 
positive suggestions, but I'll put their recom- 
mendations on the records— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They got the kind 
of reply they were looking for, too. 


Mr. Martel: No, they weren't looking for 
that kind of a reply. You’re the antagonist in 
this. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: If they weren’t look- 
ing for that kind of reply, then why did they 
write that kind of a report? 

Mr. Martel: Because that’s the reality 
which developed. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Get off of it. 


Mr. Martel: Let me tell you what they’ve 
suggested. Action programs—they list them; 
they've got 16 of them, by the way, if you 
had got to page 15. If we had been in the 
Legislature at that time, I imagine they 
would have heard you screaming from here, 
wouldn’t they? Like last night. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. I was very calm. 


Mr. Martel: That would be something new. 
Their suggestions include: 

“2. Designate Sudbury as the Metroplex 
of the northeast to provide higher-order 
central place functions to the entire region; 

“3. Designate North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie 
and Timmins as subregional centres to act — 
as three corners of the Sudbury triangle; 

“4, Develop a_limited-access, four-lane 
highway between Sudbury and Toronto; 

“5. Develop a high-speed rail link between 
Sudbury and Toronto; 

“6. Consolidate provincial offices in struc- 
tures within the metro centre of Sudbury. | 
Speedily complete the provincial office tower 
in the civic regional complex of Sudbury; 

“7, Provide adequate funding for the re- 
vitalization of downtowns in Sudbury, North 
Bay, Sault Ste. Marie and Timmins. 

“8. Thoughtful analysis would argue that 
cold political calculus would dictate the 
location of the Ministry of Northern Affairs 
offices in Sudbury.” I wouldn’t, because it 
was a straight political decision to put them 
in Kenora. “We urge the province to re- 
consider its decision and locate the office in 
Sudbury; 

“9. Design incentive packages to ensure 
the location of industries in the northeast; 

“10. Identify industries which have com- 
parative cost advantages in locating in the 
northeast; 

“11, Reorder provincial policies to favour 
the northeast; 

“12. Develop Laurentian University into a 
specialized centre for northern studies and 
expand it to become one of the pre-eminent 
institutions of higher education, offering 
bachelors’, masters’, doctorate and post-doc- 
torate training in fields relating to northern 
problems; 

“13. Create a strong graduate and _ post- 
graduate school at Laurentian University 
concentrating on mining and metallurgical 
engineering programs, including post-doctoral 
research. 

“14. Establish a research institution at 
Laurentian University on tunnelling and 
earthmoving, whose focus would be on im- 
proved methods of carying out the opera- 
tion’”—and there are a couple more. So they 
did go into the thought processes of trying 
to improve— . 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I guess I didn’t get 
that far. 

Mr. Martel: You should have waited until 
you had read the entire report before you 
blew your stack. I just want to go back, 
before I surrender the floor, to ask why the 
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government would pump funds into Minaki 


and not into Sudbury. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That was a recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism (Mr. Bennett), and I think you had 


_ better ask him that question. 


Mr. Martel: You can’t get off the hook that 
easy. Yesterday he told me I should ask the 


| Premier (Mr. Davis). 





Hon. Mr. McKeough: There’s no money in 
my estimates for Minaki. 

Mr. Martel: No, I realize that, but I sus- 
pect the money comes from the consolidated 
revenue fund of which you're the master. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I’m not. 

Mr. Martel: Okay, the overseer. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I’m not. 

Mr. Martel: No? Who is? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Chairman of 


| Management Board. 


Mr. Peterson: It’s all his fault. 
Mr. Martel: You're going to blame poor 


ee Auld. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Martel: The point is, you put $8 
million in Minaki and had scheduled another 
$10 million. The fact is you put $100 million 


_in Syncrude and you put— 





Hon. Mr. McKeough: You really should 


| get off the Minaki kick, because you don’t 


do your argument any great good. On the 


one hand— 


Myr. Martel: It indicates that you are never 
right. 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: —you are arguing 
that the government shouldn’t make bum 


investments and then you are suggesting that 


we put $200 million or $1.25 million or 
whatever it is into Inco. 


Mr. Martel: Be different. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: We are not really 


| running around looking for places which may 


be in trouble to put money. 

Mr. Martel: Why would you put $8 mil- 
lion, though, into something that was ob- 
viously out of the way? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s a question 


_ which I could answer at another— 





Mr. Martel: Yes, I know—pass the buck. 
You wouldn’t put it in where it was a sound 


investment. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think that $8 


| million or $80 million or $215 million, if that 


is your figure today, for 25 per cent owner- 
ship of Inco would do one bit of good. 


Mr. Martel: It would do all kinds of good. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is your view; 
it’s not mine. 

Mr. Martel: You wouldn’t send to Hunt- 
ington any longer to make nickel plate. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough. I'm not sure of that. 

Mr. Martel: You might get a return on your 
investment because we are certainly not get- 
ting any taxes. Look at the Sudbury basin. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not sure that you 
would decide, as a government-owned en- 
terprise, that you were going to close down 
Huntington. 

Mr. Martel: No, but that’s off somewhere 
else. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I suppose for $50 
million or $100 million you would write that 
off. 

Mr. Martel: No, no. Huntington is not in 
Canada. Unless it’s changed its boundaries. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: But if you were an 
owner you would be writing it off your 
balance sheet. You’d just take that loss, would 
youP 

Mr. Martel: It’s off there. They can pro- 
cess here. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: And you'd just write 
off the investment, saying that you had made 
a mistake. 

Mr. Martel: The terms would be somewhat 
different, I suspect. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s interesting that 
you'd write off Huntington, but I am really— 

Mr. Martel: ‘What I am saying is— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Perhaps I misunder- 
stood your leader’s comments on Friday and 
I certainly want to apologize because I was 
tarring you with the same anti-third-world 
brush as I was tarring the leader of the 
Liberal Party with. Your compassion for the 
third world today is certainly commendable. 

IMr. Martel: Don't play games. Don’t try 
to twist it around. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not. But I’m in- 
terested how— 

Mr. Martel: Huntington is the third world? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am interested how 
you could close up Huntington but— 

Mr. Martel: Is Huntington the third world? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. What I am say- 
ing is that I am interested that today you 
have indicated your support for investments 
in Guatemala and Indonesia but you would 
close up Huntington. It’s very interesting. 

Mr. Martel: I’m saying multinationals have 
a choice in where they make their invest- 
ments, We can’t determine that. Whether 
they want tto make it in Indonesia, Timbuktu 
or anywhere else, they will make those invest- 
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ments. What I am saying is that by having a 
control, an interest, a say, in where processing 
and manufacturing will occur, you do have 
a better handle on what will occur in Canada. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You will have to ask 
Inco why they located the plant in 'Hunting- 
ton but my guess would be that it was the 
closest to a market. 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am sure that 
wouldn’t worry you—you would put the plant 
in Sudbury. Fine and dandy. It would be 
uneconomic, as opposed to being in Hunting- 
ton, and then you could do one of two things: 
You would ask the state-owned and nation- 
alized ONR or the CNR, and there’d be some 
American railways, either to ship that material 
at freight rates less than cost so that it would 
be economic, or you'd absorb the loss. There 
is a thing called transportation economics. 
I assume, I don’t know, that that is why 
Inco are doing what they are doing in 
Huntington. 

Mr. Martel. And for what reason? 

Mr. Cassidy: That’s rubbish. Nickel will 
cost money to transport whether it’s processed 
or not, 


Mr. Martel: They were able to get a pre- 
ferred rate to ship natural resources out in 
raw or semi-processed— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: A preferred rate from 
whom? 


Mr. Martel: From CN. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: From a state-owned 
operation? It really must have a great in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Cassidy: Under the Liberals. 

Mr. Martel: Yes. 

Mr. Haggerty: I might say that Atlas Steels 
in Welland manufactures all the stainless 
steel plate in Canada— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: All of it? 

Mr. Haggerty: —and I think it produces it 
in Quebec too. They have a plant there. 
[3:30] 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think that’s the only 
place where they've got the quantity that 
the Canadian nickel goes to— 

Mr. Martel: The point is that the govern- 
ment of Canada has given preferred rates 
for shipping raw materials out— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Some of us would 
like to see this— 

Mr. Martel: —and I believe it was the On- 
tario Economic Council’s last report—didn’t 
it say that freight rates were the biggest 
single contributor to our inability to manu- 
facture in the north? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not a defender of 
the CNR or the CPR or the trucking com- 


panies or Air Canada or anybody else. But 


some day somebody is going to tell me how 
the CNR or the CPR basically go on losing 
money totally on rail operations—and yet they 


haven’t got a customer anywhere who doesn’t | 


say that the freight rates are discriminatory | 
against them. It’s fascinating. We go to nor- 
thern Ontario and we're told the reason we're 


not competitive with southern Ontario or wes- 


tern Canada is because of freight rates. You > 


go to western Canada and they tell you that 
the Crowsnest Pass rates have to stay. We 
in eastern Canada will say they discriminate 
against us and out there they say theyre 
being taken on freight rates. Someplace, 


somebody is getting one hell of a cheap | 


freight rate. That is the conclusion I’ve come 
to. 

Mr. Haggerty: It doesn’t happen in the 
Niagara peninsula. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, it doesn’t happen 
in the peninsula. That’s right. But someplace 
somebody is getting a damn good freight 


rate. Someday we're going to find it out. I 


don’t know where it is. 

Just look at this in terms of the fact that 
there are farmers right across this country, 
and every local federation of agriculture or 
provincial federation of agriculture would 
have it as one of its number one tenets that 
freight rates in this country were discrimin- 
ating against it and bonusing somebody else. 
But we've never found out, really. 

I’m not defending the CNR. I’m not saying 
that— 

Mr. Martel: I’m just asking, isn’t it a fact 
that from Levis, Que., to, I believe, Arm- 
strong, which is in the extreme north of 
Ontario, is the highest freight rate zone in 
all of Canada? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I haven’t any idea. 

Mr. Martel: You can make light of it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not making light 
of it. ’'m simply pointing out—and I pointed 
it out to somebody earlier this week who 
was talking about freight rates, He was talk- 
ing about freight rates from Ontario into 


Michigan. I asked him “Where are the freight — 


rates that are cheap?” To my knowledge, I 
guess the CP makes a little bit of money on 
rail transportation—on freight—and the CN 
makes a bit more. 

Then on top of everything else—it’s a good 
thing O’Hearn isn’t here—the most subsidized 
animal in the world is the Seaway. Yet the 
shipping companies all say the railways are 
ripping them off in some way or the other. 


_ Then you go to eastern Canada. I think 
probably we do need a royal commission to 
look at freight rates in all of Canada, as 
opposed to western Canada, I don’t know 
that we’ve ever asked for one for Ontario's 
interests. 

- You go to the Maritimes and they’re fran- 
‘tic about the fact that the Seaway subsidizes 
. Ontario industry. I suppose one of the fastest- 
_growing industries in the country, although 
still relatively small, has been the container 
_ports of Saint John and Halifax. Yet they 
/would say freight rates have been the reason 
the Maritimes are still away back where they 
_were at the time of Confederation. 

_ Tm not an expert in this field and I know 
very little about it but I can only report to 
-you what I read and what a great variety of 
/people say to me. If you want me to address 
freight rates in northern Ontario specifically, 
| what I found interesting was the report which 
was done by the Economic Council in con- 
junction with MAC in northwestern Ontario. 
\I've forgotten who did what, but it decried 
‘the lack of competition in northern Ontario. 








' I put it on the record here that as I read’ 


the select committee’s report—speaking of se- 
lect committee reports as we have been—here 
is a report which, as I read it, comes down on 
‘the side of more regulation and probably less 
competition. Yet northern Ontario would say 
‘there is very little competition and more of it 
‘needs to be freed up. I don’t know who 
‘signed that report, and I don’t really want 
to run down the list of who signed it because 
he doubt some government members did too 
‘in a minority government. But Ill tell you 
‘that as a matter of philosophy; it’s going to 
take a lot of convincing me— 

_ Mr. Cassidy: They were coerced, is that 
right? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —to say that the ans- 
wer to our freight-rate problems, ra eae 
‘in northern Ontario, is more regulation and, 
‘ipso facto, less competition. 
| Mr. Martel: I’m just saying that you men- 
tioned you were prepared ito do one thing, 
and that freight rates played a part in it. 
‘Tm saying that freight rates— 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Are a part of it. I 
agree, 

Mr. Martel: —are playing a part of it be- 
cause the cost of shipping any finished com- 
modity to the north as opposed to bringing 
Out unprocessed natural resources is vastly 
‘different. Over and above that, according to 
_the people I know who work in the railroads, 
if you reach a certain volume, something is 
negotiated beyond that rate, as in the case 
‘of shipping oil north. Therefore, it always 
becomes easier to process somewhere other 
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than in the north because there’s no casey 
in the rate charged in shipping out a finished, 
as opposed to an unfinished, product. That’s 
one of the big deterrents for us. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don't make light 
of this in any sense of the word—and I don’t 
want to leave that impression—but, in fairness, 
because Mr. Sterling, Mr. Samis and Mr. 
Cassidy are here, it is equally a problem in 
eastern Ontario. There are not many at the 
moment, but for every 10 people who walk 
—not into my office; I don’t see that many of 
them—into Claude Bennett’s office and say 
that theyre thinking of investing in new plant 
and equipment in Ontario, the first thing we 
say to them is, “Have you looked at northern 
Ontario? Have you looked at _ eastern 
Ontario?” 

If they haven’t, they often will; and if the 
do, nine times out of 10 they come ame 
and they talk about freight rates, although 
in eastern Ontario it is not as much freight- 
rate problems as distance from market. The 
horrible part about this is that it runs right 
into the problem of the preservation of agri- 
cultural land in southwestern Ontario, and for 
many industries—and industries totally—this 
area happens to be the best place to locate. 


Mr. Martel: The best location, sure, in 
terms of geography. 
Hon, Mr. McKeough: It is very frustrating. 


Mr. Martel: In terms of geography, yes. 

One final point. Somebody sent you a note 
saying that the machinery was Canadian- 
produced. 


Hon. 'Mr. McKeough: Yes. At Texasgulf. 


Mr. Martel: Is that machinery at Texasgulf 
Canadian-owned? I’m looking ahead. Is that 
yet another type of multinational producing 
in Canada, in which royalties for the research 
and development—if it’s not Canadian-owned 
—would go somewhere else? Are we talking 
about Texasgulf buying from Atlas Copco 
Canada? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Here’s a list, and 
I see that some of these are not Canadian- 
owned, “Canadian producers of mining equip- 
ment and machinery: Jarvis Clark in North 
Bay produces scoop trams; Joy Manufactur- 
ing in Cambridge produces jigs; Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand—that’s American—in  Sher- 
brooke, Quebec; Gardner-Denver in Toronto; 
General Electric in Peterborough—American- 
owned; and Westinghouse in Hamilton.” But 
there’s no question that the heavier stuff is 
coming from Sweden, and also from the UK. 

Mr. Martel: Yes, that’s the one point, Mr. 
Minister. I don’t know how we do it—either 
through encouragement or— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: This is one of the 
things we'd put on a list of exclusions if there 
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were to be such a list, although I’m not sure 
whether they need protection or not. One of 
the places where some small Canadian com- 
panies have done very well is in the explora- 
tion side. A lot of that seismic equipment 
has achieved world-wide acceptance. 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Whether they need 
protection or not, I have no idea, but they 
have done very well. I don’t know what the 
tariff structures are at all. 


Mr. Martel: 'When people ask what can we 
in Canada develop, it seems to me that that’s 
got to be an area where we must ultimately 
move. I don’t know how we do it, but— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would say, from 
my limited knowledge, that it is maybe even 
more pressing than the automotive business. 


Mr. Martel: We could get the research, the 
development, the offshoot from that; because 
as you do research and development, you 
then start to get the patent rights, you start 
getting the royalties for the rights, you start 
as a result of improvement. We're not getting 
any of that through the large companies lo- 
cated in Canada but owned either by Sweden 
or Germany. We're not getting the benefits 
or even close to maximum benefits. 

If there’s an area where we could compete, 
where there is a whole market big enough 
to support this, surely it’s mining machinery. 
We're the third largest producer of mineral 
wealth in the world, and if there’s an area 
where we have a home market and where we 
could ultimately start to compete for a for- 
eign market, it would be in mining equipment 
—through research and development and so 
on, all the things that go with it. 

I can’t understand why it hasn’t developed 
in Canada to this point. We must encourage 
it, whether it be through companies alone or 
with government assistance; it must get start- 
ed in order that we can pick up the benefits. 
It’s a natural for Canada. I agree with some 
of the things you said this morning about 
tariffs. There are some fields we don’t belong 
in because we can’t compete. But, surely, that 
is a field that we can compete in if we start 
to develop, and we should be able to become 
a world leader. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know enough 
about this really to be saying anything—but 
I suspect this is an historical thing: that 
equipment probably now comes into Canada 
at a very low rate of duty, if anything, be- 
cause they’re not Canadian makers. This is 
the heavier stuff. And it is, therefore, a dis- 
incentive for anybody to get into the business. 


Mr. Cassidy: Where have you been all 
these years in trying to encourage it? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t have anything 
to do with tariffs directly. 


Mr. Cassidy: Sure you do. You're respon- 
sible for fiscal policy in the province— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That happens to be 
the government of Canada. I’m not prepared 
to deny it because I read your leader's 
speeches and I read the speeches of former 
leaders of the New Democratic Party. I’m not 
really prepared to take all the powers unto 
the province. You know, you really can’t have 
it both ways. 

If you believe in a strong Canada and a 
strong federal government, at some point 
you say there are some jobs which are theirs; 
there are other jobs which are provincial. 
Tariffs and tariff policy, that kind of thing, 
is basically the job of the government of 
Canada. 

It may suit your political purposes here to 
talk about things which we should be doing 
in the tariff area, but if you check those out 
with Mr. Broadbent, I don’t think he would 
entirely agree with you. He would say that it 
is a job for the Parliament and government of 
Canada. 


Mr. Martel: Will you get back to the min- 
ing equipment? 


Mr. Peterson: We shouldn’t blame the fed- 
eral government. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think that some of 
that is history. There’s also one other area 
of tariffs which I didn’t mention this morning, 
although I don’t know that it is particularly 
germane to this, We talked about dumping 
Very often, we have not been quick enough 
to move in Canada. The United States has 
been much quicker. There could be a flexi- 
bility which we’ve urged on our tariff policy 
in terms of countervail, in terms of moving on 
dumping. 

The story about dumping that got the most 
attention and was really, I guess, one of the 
first great dumping cases that was won was 
well documented—for reasons I never under- 
stood—by Scott Young in The Globe and Mail 
about two years ago. Jean Piggot, who went 
through the whole thing, would say to this 
day that, in fairness, the credit for winning 
that belongs to Campbell’s Soup, a wholly- 
owned Amercian company operating in Can- 
ada, which came to her assistance at the 
dumping tribunal. 

But I think that up until the last year or 
so, to anybody who said, “We may have a 
dumping; we should go to the tribunal and 
try to fight this through,” the advice would 
be, “Forget it. It will take you three years 
and by then the ball game is over, anyway. 
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I don’t think that has anything to do with 
mining machinery, but it’s a point I meant to 
make this morning. Probably, it hasn't. 

Mr. Chairman: I should remind the com- 
mittee—and I’m not directing this to any 


particular member—that there was a loose 


| agreement that we would try to complete 


this vote tonight. I don’t think we're going to 


be able to do it, but at least that was what 
| we were going to try to achieve; perhaps we 


| 
| 


could keep that in mind. 
Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order, Mr. 


| Chairman, since I did talk about this. With- 


} 
i 





| 


| left? 


/ out committing ourselves to continuing this 


debate on Tuesday night, we would like to 


_keep our options open, and, therefore, not 


bring this particular item to a vote at 4:30 


' this afternoon. 


Mr. Chairman: I just mentioned that I don’t 
think we’re going to be able to do it in any 


_ event, even if we had the time. 


[3:45] 
Mr. Peterson: How many hours do we have 


Mr. Chairman: After today, we ‘have two 
and a half hours. 

Mr. Peterson: That's all? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, and we have all the 
regional government matters, the economic 
council, the Confederation vote, the consti- 
tution, all of that stuff. We have to get it 
within two and a half hours. 


Mr. Epp: Would it not be fair to com- 


plete this today so that we could get into 
some of these other things? We have got 


| 








regional development strategy, and while we 


are on that, parkway belt, et cetera, and two 
and half hours to do it on Tuesday. 

Mr. Chairman: Nineteen hours on two 
items and one hour on five. 

An hon. member: Sounds very logical. 

Mr. Chairman: I appreciate what the mem- 
bers are saying. The point is that the chair- 
man is not the arbitrator of the time. That 
has to be worked out between the critics. 

Mr. Cassidy: ‘With respect, Mr. Chairman, 


if the Liberal Party doesn’t think the ques- 


tions about what is happening in north- 


| eastern Onttario deserve discussion, then that 


is its position. 
Mr. Chairman: Well, 
Should get into that. 


Mr. Cassidy: You have to have a sense of 
priorities in these things, and that means that 
certain matters have got to be left, possibly 
until next year, and cannot be discussed now. 

Mr. Epp: Mr. Chairman, may I respond to 
this now? 


Mr. Chairman: Order. As I indicated, the 
chairman is not the arbitrator of the time. 


I don’t think we 


That has to be worked out between the party 
critics. There was a suggestion that perhaps 
we could have passed this vote today. It 
certainly now appears we are not going to be 
able to. All I suggest to you is that the 
critics, after we adjourn today, should sit 
down and review the remaining time and set 
out in pretty clear terms what time alloca- 
tions will be given to each vote. I will then 
try to enforce that, but it has to be done 
between the party critics. 

Mr. Cassidy: I am quite prepared to talk 
privately with my counterpart from the 
Liberal Party, perhaps tomorrow, after we 
have had an opportunity to discuss this our- 
selves. We are not saying we definitely wish 
to carry this on on Tuesday. It is just that 
I don’t feel we should cut it off completely at 
4:30 p.m. 

‘Mr. Peterson: If I may speak to that for 
just a moment, Mr. Chairman. In fairness, 
we are prepared to let you take a dispro- 
portionate share of time on this vote. We 
understand, particularly because of your 
specific members involved in the thing. We 
are quite willing to be fair, but as I know 
you understand, we have a lot of members 
who are particularly interested in regional 
government who will want to address that 
issue on Tuesday night. I think that in the 
interest of some kind of equity, we will with- 
draw basically on this particular matter now. 
Maybe if you guys can cover it in the next 
three-quarters of an hour, I think that would 
be a fairer thing, to work towards the con- 
clusion of this vote tonight. 


Mr. Chairman: I think there is a flexibility 
there that can be worked out. 

Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, I will try to 
be brief, as my colleague covered the whole 
question substantially. I am concerned about 
the Treasurer’s approach, though, because 
I think he is writing the present problem off 
as being just part of the cycle. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. I have never 
used the word “cycle.” It is Mr. Martel’s 
word. 

Mr. Laughren: You talk about it being a 
temporary layoff and we are not too sure of 
that. We are worried about that. You could 
say a temporary layoff is not part of a cycle, 
but it must come pretty close to it. 

I was thinking about northern Ontario and 
its development earlier. There are three major 
projects, as I understand it, in the north. 
There is Kimberly-Clark, there is Elliot Lake 
and there is Texasgulf at Timmins, Those are 
basically, as I see it, the three big job-creating 
projects that are under way. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Reed. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, Reed Paper is some- 
time at the end of this century But counter- 
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point to that there are a lot of small opera- 
tions. I can think of a number: Sklar Furniture 
in Mattawa, which was a couple of hundred 
jobs shut down; there is the United Asbestos 
in Matchewan, almost 300 jobs; there was 
the Milroy Mines in Manitouwadge, that was 
almost 200 jobs; there was a little plant in 
New Liskeard, I think it was New Ontario 
Dynamics, that was almost 100 jobs; there 
was a small manufacturing company in Tim- 
mins, that was 50 or 60 jobs; National Steel 
at Capreol, a couple of hundred jobs; and 
Falconbridge and Inco. We are worried about 
that part of it. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Pickle Lake. 


Mr. Laughren: Pickle Lake, yes. And I am 
ae that there are many that I am not aware 
of, 

I am worried about that because it is an 
indication that unless your ministry does some 
more sophisticated analyses of what is hap- 
pening in northern Ontario, this will become 
a trend and not just an aberration or not just 
a blip on the scope. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You can go through 
the same list or a similar-type list in south- 
ern Ontario. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, but it wouldn’t be the 
same. It wouldn’t mean the same to the 
communities. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You would find it 
hard to convince them of that in Peter- 
borough. You would have found it hard to 
convince them of that in London five years 
ago with Eaton’s. 


Mr. Laughren: But people can move more 
easily. The alternative sources of employment 
are not so far away. They are not one-indus- 
try communities. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: What I started to say 
was I don’t think it is cyclical, particularly. 
I don’t think it is part of a trend. 

It is only six months ago that the late, 
departed member for Timmins was demand- 
ing very close to an emergency debate about 
the situation in one of his gold mines. There 
is a situation which has turned right around, 
which the Ontario government has had noth- 
ing to do with either negatively or positively, 
other than perhaps some handholding. 

At the present price of gold, I doubt if 
there is a gold mine in Ontario today which 
isn’t doing reasonably well. 

I just draw to your attention that things do 
turn around. I would be relatively hopeful 
that red nickel would turn around. You are 
telling me you think that it is permanent. I 
respect your opinion. 

Mr. Laughren: I am fearful, that is what 
I am saying. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, so are we all. 

Mr. Laughren: I don’t pretend to have all. 
the answers on that, but I am sure worried 
about it. What compounds my concern is 
the unemployment rate in northeastern On- 
tario being so high. That indicates a struc- 
tural problem. . 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: Why is it so much 
higher in northeastern than it is in north- 
western? 

Mr. Laughren: Why is it? I don’t know. 
I have my suspicion; namely that— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There are twice as 
many people. 

Mr. Laughren: Yes—rortheastern Ontario is 
more resource-based than is northwestern On- 
tario. That could be one of the reasons. 


Mx. Peterson: Minaki Lodge is in the west. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s right. All those com- 
panies are not resource-based either. Well, 
resource-based, but Sklar was making furniture 
and so forth. Anyway, there is the company 
that made the canoes and that sort of stuff 
as well. But I am worried about that. Then 
last night I mentioned it very briefly and we 
moved on to another vote. I wrote your com- 
ment down when you said you are not going 
out of your way to convince people to locate 
in areas that they regard as uneconomic. I 
think that is the wrong approach, too. It is 
sort of a laissez-faire approach to the de- 
velopment of Ontario. We know that is 
wrong. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Okay, fair comment. 
If I can put it differently now, I will. I was 
as enthused as anybody in the heady days of 
the early seventies that we would be able 
to direct growth by providing infrastructure. 
The member from Sudbury was good enough 
to point out correctly the amount of infra- 
structure assistance which has been provided, 
not only in Sudbury, but in Thunder Bay and 
Dryden, through the whole regional prior- 
ities budget—and at Red Lake now. and the 
Kimberly-Clark municipalities. They were 
really quite heavy expenditures over and 
above what would normally be done. 

We thought that by providing the infra- 
structure and assisting in providing some of 
the amenities, industry wouldn’t flock in, but 
it would make it more attractive. I would 
have to say, obviously, in today’s economic 
climate, five years later, and I am not sure 
this is going to change for five or 10 years, 
I think I was a little bit too optimistic five 
years ago, Six or seven years ago. 

I did not foresee, of course, what nobody 
has mentioned here in 17 hours, including 
myself. I don’t think for 10 or 15 years the. 
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world is going to recover completely from 
what OPEC did to the price of oil. There is 
‘no sense crying over that. but it is a factor 
‘that we simply can’t ignore. One of the rea- 
sons, coming right back to nickel, that some 
of those companies are selling at below cost 
and are producing like hell is undoubtedly 
‘related to the fact that they have to earn 
‘the foreign exchange to pay for oil bills that 
they never knew were going to happen. 
God knows, we as a country have made 
some adjustments from the five per cent 
growth rate down to a flat growth rate, and 
‘we have cushioned ourselves all over the 
place with oil subsidies. We are still not at 
world prices and we have made some pretty 
wrenching adjustments. But when you look 
‘at some of the third-world countries, and the 
‘adjustments they have had, the only thing 
‘they can do is to export whatever they can 
-and the hell with whether it’s making a profit 
or not. They have got to earn those foreign 
exchange dollars to pay for oil. 
' That oil money is not, in my view, out 
‘there working yet—and I am not an econo- 
‘mist. Obviously if I have a dollar and I give 
it to Elie to spend, theoretically he’s going 
to spend it, and although I am a dollar poorer 
and he is a dollar richer at least the dollar 
‘moves out and is being spent. There are pools 
‘of oil money which I think are not yet into 











[=a lot of them of course have gone into 
‘armaments. Probably in a world sense, we 
‘are spending as much on weapons as we 
-were at the height of the Vietnam war. 
| Mr. Laughren: That’s usually good for the 
nickel industry. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Should be, and steel. 
I don’t know where all that money has gone. 
I haven’t figured that out but there’s no ques- 
tion—we don’t do that much business with 
the third world but they get a certain amount 
‘of business with the United States, which has 
hurt the American economy, because they are 
not doing it. Therefore that hurts our econ- 
‘omy, and the West German and the French 
Re the Japanese economies, And it has come 
back better than perhaps anybody. 
- Iam sorry to have interrupted your train 
of thought, but I wanted to defend my op- 
timism which I think was shared, after about 
30 years or 25 years of steady growth. There 
‘were a couple of minor recessions—1971 be- 
‘ing one and nineteen-fifty-something being an- 
other one—but really they were just little dips 
and then suddenly onward and upward. I 
‘think all of us were pretty optimistic. Not 
optimistic-we were completely unrealistic. 
None of us foresaw what was going to hap- 
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pen in terms of the price of oil, gas, coal, 
everything else. 

What I started to say is that if somebody 
walks in now and wants to invest in Ontario, 
I would see my job as saying, “Here’s the 
application form. Sign up and tell me where 
you want to go.’ Five years ago we would 
have spent a lot of time convincing him of 
the merits of going to Sudbury. We will still 
do some of that, but we really want to get 
his signature on the dotted line today rather 
than pushing him off to somewhere where— 
I don’t mean this disrespectfully to Sudbury— 
but he might go up there and say, “What the 
hell are they sending me here for?” and fly 
from Sudbury to Toronto and not get off the 
plane and go on back to New York City. 

I don’t think we can be as pushy in terms 
of regional development as we were begin- 
ning to think five years ago, and that’s what 
I meant to say last night. There were some 
people in on Monday who were interested— 
or not interested. What they really wanted 
was our help in making a case to their Am- 
erican-owned parent that this was the right 
place to make one or two very large scale 
investments. 

I didn’t even talk northern Ontario al- 
though they had northern Ontario on their 
list. They had Sudbury on their list—to check 
it out. But I said: “Is there any point in talk- 
ing about eastern Ontario?” and they said, 
‘No, not really. We think we should be west 
of Metropolitan Toronto.” I didn’t spend a 
lot of time pursuing that. 

[4:00] 

They are honestly looking at Sudbury, not 
because we suggested it; that was the place 
they picked. My guess is the economics of 
what they're proposing to do will not fit in 
Sudbury, but they’re having a stab at it and 
I thank them for it. I hope we can have a 
look at their figures when they’re all through 
because we learned something on that as 
well. 

Mr. Laughren: I don’t agree with you but 
I guess you anticipated that. I want to blame 
you for something and then make some sug- 
gestions, once youre feeling guilty, as to 
what you can do in the time ahead. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I never feel guilty. 
An hon. member: That’s the problem. 


Mr. Laughren: No, that’s true. I believe 
that. I think you’re being honest. 

Tll tell you why I think youre to blame 
for something. The arguments that have been 
put to you by us in the last week are not 
just a reaction to a crisis. It’s partly ideo- 
logical—the public ownership stuff—but you'v 
always known that. We've never expected 
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you to do it. RightP We make the case be- 
cause we believe in it. We believe in it very 
strongly. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It came as quite a 
shock, though. We really believed what 
Stephen said just three months ago that his 
short list only included three factories. 


Mr. Laughren: We hadn’t started to lean 
on him. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Obviously. He’s los- 
ing his grip already. 

Mr. Laughren: We have a democratic-mak- 
ing process in the New Democratic Party. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m glad you've got 
a knock on— 

Mr. Laughren: It was a temporary lapse 
of memory on his part. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I'll admit it is a little 
difficult— 


Mr. Laughren: If you can be honest I can 
be honest. What we're saying to you now is 
not different from what we said to you—as 
you referred to them—during the salad days. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, that’s fair 
enough. 


Mr. Laughren: We were saying those same 
things to you. I wasn’t elected until 1971. 
My colleague was elected in 1967. I know 
we said those same things to you—and not 
just a public ownership argument either. We 
said to you, in those days, “You simply must 
process more of the resources. You simply 
must stop giving the exemptions.” When we 
controlled 90 per cent of the western world’s 
—I couldn’t possibly use the term “free 
world”—supply of nickel in the Sudbury 
basin, then we did have market power. I’m 
_ sure youd agree. In those days, people 
couldn’t have laid upon us conditions for 
buying our product the way they can now. 
Those were the days. We missed an oppor- 
tunity, just as you said about the oil, the 
petrochemical industry, plastics and so forth. 
That’s gone by the board. 

It could be that if we’re in trouble with 
nickel, our leverage is gone. That’s too bad 
because I really believe we could have done 
a lot more when we controlled so much of 
the market, But that’s in the past. I think 
you have to answer to that. I don’t think 
you will, but I think you should. 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: Just let me interject 
this one thing while I think of it. In the 
list of things you read off— 

Mr. Laughren: What list? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not being defen- 
sive about it—the list of companies, Sklar 
being one. It would be interesting to check 


those off and see how many we have assisted. 
Sklar, for example, was very substantially 
assisted by us. 

Mr. Laughren: I know that. The member 
for Parry Sound (Mr. Maeck) had a role in 
that too. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Before him. 

Mr, Laughren: Yes, but those are small 
operations which need assistance. That’s a 
small business community. We encourage 
that. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We've lost on some 
of them, there’s no question. 

Mr. Laughren: Okay, Id rather see us 
lose on some than not try. But we're talking 
about the big operations now. We're talking 
about the non-renewable resource. That’s 
what I’m really concentrating on here. 


Hon, Mr. McKeough: But how did we lose 
our leverage in nickel? 

Mr. Laughren: Because we don't control 
the market supply. We did at one time. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know how 
these percentages worked out. Would you 
have thought that Inco should have bumped 
up their production by three times? 

Mr. Laughren: I’m not talking about pro- 
duction. I’m talking about processing. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Do you think that 
Inco and Falconbridge should have gone out 
into the world and bought up every new 
mine as it was discovered to make sure we 
could produce nickel? 

Mr. Laughren: No, I’m not saying that 
either. Why are you drawing these red 
herrings? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What I’m trying to 
get at is: How did we lose our leverage? 


Mr. Laughren: We lost our leverage be- 
cause there was exploration going on around 
the world. We have no control over that. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Right. 


Mr. Laughren: That would have occurred 
anyway. The Indonesian mines would have 
come on stream, all of them, I have no ques- 
tion of that at all. There’s no problem there. 
Those would have come on stream. But in 
the intervening 40 years, or whatever many 
years it is— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Twenty. 

Mr. Laughren: Oh, more than 20. There 
could have been a lot of processing; and you 
know that’s creation of wealth. 

Mr. S. Smith: And frabricating. 

Mr. lLaughren: Processing, fabricating, 
manufacturing—that’s wealth creation. You 
are the hardest person I know on the matter 
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of wealth absorption through the social ser- 
vices and so forth. You are very difficult in 
‘that area; and you are always making the 
argument that you can’t live beyond your 
means. But if we don’t create the new 
‘wealth, how the hell can we distribute it— 
or even re-distribute itP It can’t be done, I 
‘agree with you. I think that’s a serious prob- 
lem we've got—we are not creating the new 
wealth to provide for the services that peo- 
ple demand; and we demand a great deal. 
‘But have we, as a province, addressed our- 
selves to the whole question of creating 
wealth? 

‘We emphasized a lot of the social services 
it was very popular during the sixties and 
‘seventies. But now it’s catching up with us, 
because we didn’t ensure that we had an 
attendant growth in—I think the term that 
the economists use now is “co-terminus’— 
wealth to keep pace with this. That’s true of 
the country as a whole, not just Ontario. 

So I’m saying to you that Falconbridge— 
‘to give a specific example in Sudbury today— 
has been in the basement for 45 years. They 
do not have a refinery. They dig out the 
ore; they do the dirty work there—the smelt- 
ing. And that’s what you need the stack for. 
I don’t believe that they should have had 
that exemption all these years. 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Who? 


| Mr. Laughren: Falconbridge. They don’t do 
any refining; they ship it all to Norway for 
refining. Today, it is very difficult, Mr. 
Treasurer, to lay a processing line and a re- 
fining line on the companies when the control 
of the nickel supply is shared the way it is. 
You can say, “You are just going back into 
the past.” But damn it, I think you have to 
lanswer to that, to say why it was allowed to 
happen all those years ago. 

Hon. Mr. 'McKeough: All right, let me ac- 
cept what you are saying for the moment. 
The fact is that Inco are the people we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Laughren: And Falconbridge. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We're talking about 
them, too. But Inco does upgrade 90 per 
icent of what it brings out of the ground. 





Mr. Laughren: Oh, yes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: There’s a little bit 
that goes to Wales, okay. But most of it is 
upgraded. 

Mr. Laughren: Oh, yes. Much more than 
iF alconbridge. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Virtually all of it, 
and Falconbridge is the other way around. 

_ Mr. Laughren: To a point. But not one 
Single identifiable product— 





Hon. Mr. McKeough: All right, but this 
comes back to the earlier discussion. Where 
would that nickel have gone? Obviously, we 
should have had 20 more Atlas Steels in this 
country. Atlas Steel looks after this country; 
perhaps it looks after half of this country; 
and the other 19 of them would have gone 
into the export business. Right? 


Mr. Laughren: Right, sure. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Because we need 
only Atlas Steel to look after us. I’m not 
sure that this is right, but fair enough. 


Mr. Laughren: Sure, and we have a com- 
petitive steel industry. 


Mr. Cassidy: The Swedes do that, why 
can't we? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You want to know 
why? Because my guess would be that we 
would not get the access into the American 
markets—or world markets—because of tariff 
barriers. 


Mr. Laughren: Today. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: And we wouldn't 
have 10 years ago. 


Mr, Laughren: If we controlled the supply 
of nickel—we had no options. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: My comment is that 
in the Kennedy round 15 years ago we got off 
very easily. What I sometimes wonder is 
whether at that point when the world wanted 
our raw materials—and this is hindsight if 
ever there was hindsight—we wouldn't have 
been better off at that point to have hurt 
some Canadian industries, Don’t ask me who. 
In other words, to have taken some deeper 
cuts and got some access for the Atlas Steels 
of this world in the United States or into the 
world. 

I think that’s really what you are saying, 
and I accept it. In the glow after the Kennedy 
round, we thought we had done very well 
as a country. I don’t suppose we could have 
had it both ways. Most people thought that 
we got more than we gave. [ wonder if in 
the Kennedy round we should have got a lot 
more and therefore, have had to give a lot 
more, and perhaps have got greater access— 
just using Inco as an example. That way it 
would have been profitable for either Inco or 
19 others to set up 19 more Atlas Steels and 
ship finished goods into the United States. 

But that would then have required tariff 
cuts by the States, and others, to let that 
finished product in; and we would have given 
up something in return. I don’t know what 
we were asked to do. 


Mr. Laughren: I could buy your argument 
except that there is a major flaw, in my 
opinion, and that’s if you were not dealing 
with a strategic non-renewable resource, Then 
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I think your argument would have some 
validity. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What you are saying 
then, is that 15 years ago we had 50 per 
cent of the world’s nickel and ‘the world really 
wanted it and we didn’t bargain hard enough 
with it. 

Mr. Laughren: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Maybe. 


Mr. Laughren: I’m not looking for self- 
justification here but we sure did make those 
arguments to you. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: ‘Would you put 
uranium in the same category today: 

Mr. Laughren: Yes, except that uranium 
makes me very nervous. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s why I asked 
the question, you see. 

Mr. Laughren: Not in terms of finished 


products and so forth but that particular 
product— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. I know what you 
mean, but we still have some strategic things 
which we can export from this country. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, oil is one of them. You 
agreed yourself, oil is one of them; oil and 
gas and the petrochemical and the plastics 
industry. I agree with you. 'We should be get- 
ting more out of those. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am talking more 
about raw materials, of which uranium is one 
and natural gas is probably another, and it 
seems to me inevitable that we probably will 
export some natural gas over and above what 
we are doing, and that may be right to take 
that bubble out. I don’t know. It may be 
right. Uranium may be right. I hope we are 
going to get something in return. That was 
your point about nickel 15 years ago. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, exactly. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: All right. In the next 
speech that I make on tariffs I will insert— 
because I firmly do believe this—that Canada 
has some pretty strong cards to play still, and 
should be using them. 


Mr. Laughren: Just don’t give me credit 
in your speech. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Shall I footnote it? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, you can do that. The 
regional municipality of Sudbury today is not 
dwelling on the kind of things that we dwell 
on very much, the ideological arguments and 
so forth, or past recriminations or anything 
like that. It is being very positive and it’s 
saying, “All right, where do we go from 
here?” 

The people know there is a major impact 
on their economy and the chamber of com- 


merce is very upset about it. Everybody is, 
as you can imagine, It’s not news to you. 
They have estimated that there could be an 
out-migration of up to 26,000 people if this 
is not a temporary layoff. That’s the outside 
figure, the bottom figure is about 20,000. 

They figure that many people will out- 
migrate and that the biggest impact will come 
—this gives you some breathing room, Mr. 
Treasurer—the biggest impact will come, not 
in 1978, because there is a one-year period 
there where there is a lag, for a number of 
reasons, unemployment insurance benefits, 
businesses waiting to see what happens, 
that kind of thing. There is always a lag in 
these kind of things. 

They are worried. They have no sophisiti- 
cated analysis available to them about the 
economy. Never in the history of the indus- 
trialized world has a community collapsed. 
because of a layoff of this size. They know 
that, but what they are worried about is 
they don’t know how much bigger it is going 
to be. There is a sense in the community 
that maybe this isn’t what you would call a 
temporary thing. Maybe it is the beginning 
of something much more serious. Thats 
what’s worrying them. 

Anyway, what they are saying now to you, 
to you as a province—I am sure you will get 
this eventually but I just got this today from 
them—they have made a number of sugges- 
tions and I hope you will think about them 
and I hope you will have your people look 
at the feasibility of them. I don’t see any in 
there that you couldn’t cope with, given the 
seriousness of the problem in the Sudbury 
area, making certain assumptions: first, that 
the layoff is going to continue, which I hope 
it won't but if it does, secondly, that you 
regard it as a serious problem and approach 
it differently than the sense I get from you; 
not the words you say or not the words the 
Premier (Mr. Davis) says, and the media have 
been part of this too, the columnists, the edi- 
torials have been very fatalistic about it, 
saying, “Well what the hell can you do? The 
markets are soft,” that kind of thing. I hope 
you don’t take that kind of attitude. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I will anticipate 
your question— 

Mr. Laughren: No, it’s not a question. I am 
going to put to you some suggestions. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me _ anticipate 
your suggestions. 


Mr. Laughren: All of them? I have 15 of 
them here. I want to give you some options. 


[4:15] 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: But even _ before 
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this, and in fairness, I guess, it was—the 
| chairman or the mayor? The mayor, I guess— 
_ Mr. Laughren: Tell us what he said and 
we'll tell you who said it. 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: —four months ago, 
‘who, really in response to the kerfuffle with 
‘the chamber of commerce, talked to me—it 
‘has since gone to Northern Affairs which is 
‘where it should be—about some studies in 
‘Sudbury, on what is viable. There has to be 
‘some self-help in all of this, and I’m not 
‘shucking off our responsibilities when I say 
that. 

| But, Elie, the figures aren’t as bad as you 
would indicate, because of the fact—and this 
is unfortunate, this isn’t a good thing—there 
‘will not be a multiple of 1.4 as there would 
‘be here. It won’t be job for job. It will be 
less than that because Sudbury imports—it’s 
‘a horrible word, talking about the province 
_—but it imports so much of what it gets. 

| Sure, for every 200 miners who leave 
‘there’s going to be one fewer barber. But as 
ithe mayor pointed out originally, the bread 
‘all comes in from outside, so there’s no baker 
who is going to be laid off ever in that 
process. There may be one down here, or 
there may be a truckdriver, wherever the 
‘bread comes from now, who is laid off, but 
‘that won’t happen in Sudbury. 

That is one of Sudbury’s real problems. It 
has been for a long time. What he wanted 
‘was a study on import replacement. 

' Mr. Laughren: Yes. 

' Hon. Mr. McKeough: My understanding is 
‘that Northern Affairs are close to working 
on something in that area. If that was im- 
portant before, it’s obviously 10 times more 
important now. 

, Mr. Laughren: It will be the retail sector 
that will get really crunched. 

_ Hon, Mr. McKeough: No. 

_ Mr. Laughren: We'll see. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Will get crunched? 
Mr. Laughren: Yes, with that outward 
migration. That’s who will! get— 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Right, except that it 
| won't be as much as it could be— 

Mr. Laughren: No. 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: —and I’m not being 
critical when I say this—because of the 
‘imports. 

Mr. Laughren: I understand. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Sure, itll be the 
retail trade that’s affected. No question. 

Mr. Laughren: May I present to you—be- 
cause were running out of time and I want 
to give my colleague a few minutes too— 
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some suggestions? These come directly from 
the regional municipality of Sudbury. This 
is the kind of thing they're working on and 
they’re very hopeful that they'll get your 
co-operation. I know that all of these 
wouldn’t flow directly out of your ministry, 
directly out of your regional economic de- 
velopment strategy branch, but nevertheless 
I think you could have some influence on 
them. 

First or all, it is suggested a more sophis- 
ticated kind of study be done than has been 
done in the past. You just mentioned one 
yourself—that kind of thing, to make the 
communities more self-sustaining in the north- 
east, 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Northwest too, by 
the way. 
Mr. Laughrea: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Thunder Bay would 
be nearly as bad, I would think. 


Mr. Laughren: Secondly, I don’t want to 
get into the freight rates argument again, but 
just see if there’s something there about 
freight rates that you could have some 
influence on. I know you don’t ‘set freight 
rates, but you could have an influence on 
them, I hope. 

Third, the decentralization of government 
offices. 

Next, that Sudbury should be designated— 
and this is your responsibility—as a north- 
eastern Ontario regional centre with the 
other communities in that area—the Sault, 
Timmins, North Bay—being sub-regional 
centres. That in itself, once that designation 
was made and different government depart- 
ments understood what that meant in terms 
of development, would have an influence on 
the development of the community. 

It is also suggested that there be a high- 
speed rail link—and this, I think, ties in 
with the rail problem—between Sudbury and 
Toronto. It should not be the way it is now; 
there needs to be tremendous work done on 
the roadbed. If you just try to string quarter- 
mile track on that existing roadbed, I don’t 
want to be anywhere near when they’re on 
those corners. 

Highway transportation should be improved 
between here and there. There’s been a 
little bit of improvement between here and 
south of Parry Sound, but not sufficient. 

There’s a provincial government office 
centre in the centre of Sudbury—it’s right 
beside the new civic centre—and there was 
to be an office building attached to that. I 
think the piles are already there, You could 
call for tenders tomorrow on that and that 
would stimulate some growth and some 
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spending in the basin as well. It’s not as 
though it wasn’t on the books. I understand 
the restraint program, and the problems you 
face with that, but these are unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

The head offices of about three govern- 
ment departments should be located in Sud- 
bury. An obvious example is Northern 
Affairs. I don’t mean a regional office; I 
mean the head office not in Toronto. The 
three are Northern Affairs, Natural Resources 
and Industry and Tourism. It would be an 
interesting thought to have Industry and 
Tourism there. Maybe we would get some 
industry up there. They propose that there 
be more specific funding for development of 
the downtown area. There’s not much there 
now. 

On business locations, the thing you were 
talking about earlier, and which we've 
already debated, so I won’t get into it with 
you now, is that they say there should be 
a filtering process by which business loca- 
tions here could be talked to, or people 
seeking business locations here could be fil- 
tered up there whenever possible. They 
recommend that there be a list developed of 
appropriate industries for location in the basin 
and in northeastern Ontario and to go to 
them aggressively, and not just to wait for 
them to come to us. Go to them and say, 
“We think from our economic studies that 
there’s an opportunity for you to develop in 
Sudbury.” 

My colleague from Sudbury East men- 
tioned this proposal, that Laurentian Uni- 
versity be developed as a centre for northern 
studies, northern research, engineering, metal- 
lurgical engineering and mining research and 
graduate programs. Beef that up. That’s an 
under-utilized facility at Laurentian. There 
could be much more done there if vou’re 
serious about it. It could be a real research 
centre; 

Since the federal government is locating an 
institute of occupational health somewhere 
in Canada, it will be asked to locate it in 
Sudbury. We've already made _ representa- 
tions to them to locate it in Sudbury. The 
Premier, by the way, grossly offended me and 
my colleague and all other politicians in On- 
tario when he did the unforgivable. He broke 
an election promise. That gives all politicians 
a bad name. That bothers me. He promised 
an institute of occupational health would be 
established in the province. That was in 
September 1975, and we found out yesterday 
during the Labour estimates that now it’s not 
going to happen. We are waiting for the 
federal government. Anyway, I don’t want to 
be political. 


They propose that there be a northern 
Ontario recreational complex developed in 
the Sudbury area. Finally, although they 
didn’t put this on their list, it’s on my list and 
I hope you'll think about it, that there be a 
TEIGA/DREE agreement in that part of. 
the province. I: mentioned this to you during 
the question period last week. I, see no 
reason you couldn’t negotiate with the federal 
government. I know you have to have their 
co-operation to establish a TEIGA/DREE 
agreement to cover that part of the province. 

If there are any of those that the minister 
can indicate compliance with today, it would 
be most appreciated. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Most of them don’t 
fall in.my category. 

Mr. Laughren: No. I understand that, but 
you could have some influence, I'm sure. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Is that coming for- 
ward from the region? 


Mr. Laughren: I think it is. I talked to 
them earlier today and they said they were 
working on getting it together in a better 
kind of form to present to you. They asked 
if I was going to be chatting with you today 
and I said yes. 

Mr. Chairman: We're approaching 4:30 and 
perhaps we should call it off at this point. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’ve got a few words to say, 
Mr. Chairman, There’s some hope that we 
may be able to conclude today. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McGuigan is also on 
the list. Can you conclude in a few moments? 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Peterson seemed to in- 
dicate that he was prepared to choke things 
off. Maybe Mr. McGuigan has only a couple 
of minutes that could be kept open until 
Monday for that purpose. 


Mr. McGuigan: Just a minute or two. 


Mr. Chairman: There is just a minute or 
two on Mr. McGuigan’s part, so perhaps we 
can complete it then. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m sorry, but I think I’m next 
on the list, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, you are 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
a few words which relate back to the New 
Democratic Party’s proposals that there be a 
major public involvement in Inco. I want to 
say it in terms that make a lot of sense. I 
want to show to the committee and to the 
Treasurer that the kind of ideological pos- 
itions that he has taken don’t make sense 
when it comes to that particular question. 

It’s interesting to note that the northeastern 
strategy is bankrupt, according to the Sud- 
bury Chamber of Commerce, and the efforts 
to achieve a strategy by the ministry have | 
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been even more bankrupt. You have made 
no efforts at all to achieve the goals that 
exist in that northeastern strategy. It’s inter- 
esting that with respect to the goal of reduc- 
ing disparities among the various regions of 
Ontario, which is part of the Design for the 
‘Development process, the minister now says 
_it cannot be achieved because of his unwilling- 
‘ness to get involved directly in where in- 
‘dustry is going to go. I'd like to suggest that 
ithe investments this government has been 
prepared to make in southern Ontario would 
‘be sufficient to give Ontario a very major 
stake in where Inco diversifies and how it 
controls its future activity, and that invest- 
‘ment may well be worth looking at. 
| Inco has $30 billion worth of nickel, 
publicly-owned nickel to which Inco has the 
exploration rights under our law. We alien- 
ated that a long time ago and the only way 
were going to get it back is if there is public 
‘involvement in that company. 
' It has $5 billion worth of copper. Every 
year it takes out 20 million tons of ore, but 
‘it discovers that much again, so in fact there 
‘may be $60 billion, $90 billion or $150 billion 
‘worth of nickel and copper in the Sudbury 
basin, because it is simply finding it at the 
‘same rate that it develops it. 
Inco has major subsidiaries in high tech- 
nology areas of metal fabricating, such as 
‘Huntington Metals, Wiggin and Doncaster. It 
thas a major multinational in the ESB battery 
firm, with 98 companies in 17 countries, of 
which only 11 of those plants are in Canada. 
It is now involved in Indonesia and Guate- 
mala and is getting involved in a major way 
‘in the seabed technology for mining nickel. 
| The company is also under bad times right 
now, because of various factors that we have 
|talked about, and the price of its shares has 
come down to a level which is equal to the 
asset value. 
| Id like to point out that when the Treas- 
urer has used his ideological arguments, he 
has tried to make people across the province 
lieve that for Ontario to have an involve- 
ment in Inco is something which is completely 
beyond our means. The fact is that it is not. 

There are 75 million shares, common shares, 
|A and B, in International Nickel. They cur- 
rently trade at $18.50 a share. If there was to 
be any kind of a takeover or a bid for some 
of those shares by Ontario, or by Ontario in 
iconjunction with the Canada Development 
Corporation, the price per share would be of 
ithe order of, let’s say, $20 a share. It might 
be a bit more, it might be a bit less, but in 
that range. 

There are 84,000 shareholders in Inco. It’s 
‘widely held and, therefore, a share of 10 to 
20 per cent of the total equity of Inco would 
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be sufficient to have a controlling interest or 
a very major influence. 

Twenty per cent of that equity would cost 
$300 million at the current price. of, say, a 
bid of $20 a share. Three hundred million 
dollars happens to be what the Ontario gov- 
ernment was prepared to spend on buying 
land at Pickering, Townsend, Cayuga and 
Edwardsburgh, so these sums are not beyond 
the reach of the Ontario government. 

It has been prepared to spend that on land 
acquisitions in the south, and I think my 
friend from Nickel Belt and my other friends 
within the party would certainly argue that 
if it’s prepared to spend that kind of money 
on the development of southern Ontario, it 
should be prepared to spend that kind of 
money on development in northern Ontario, 
particularly since the involvement in Inco 
lends returns, both financial and also in terms 
of diversification, industrial development, and 
a better planning of nickel exploitation in 
the north, whereas the Pickering landholding 
at this point is yielding very small returns in 
terms of rent. 

Six and a half per cent of Inco could well 
be a controlling interest. That is equivalent 
to what this government was prepared to 
put into the Syncrude project out in Alberta. 
The government was prepared to put that 
money out in Alberta and was not prepared 
even to consider that for this province. 

It’s interesting in the discussions that Texas- 
gulf within 10 years has built a refinery in 
Timmins, is expanding that refinery now, is 
buying, according to the Treasurer, almost 
exclusively Canadian-built machinery; whereas 
Inco, which is privately owned, is buying its 
heavy machinery from abroad. 

I never heard Darcy McKeough challenge 
the Canada Development Corporation when, 
on behalf of the people of Canada, it bought 
a 30 per cent share in Texasgulf. I didn’t 
hear him put his ideological kind of construct 
on that particular deal, and yet it seems 
clear that Texasgulf is acting more in the 
interests of people in Canada within 10 
years than either Inco or Falconbridge in the 
40 to 60 years that they have been operating 
in this country. 

[4:30] 

I just want to put to you, Mr. Chairman 
—the time is short—the position that if there’s 
$35 billion or maybe $100 billion worth of 
public resources up in Sudbury which are 
going to be exploited by Inco, if there is 
the development of Inco as a multinational, 
which we can see, but if our stake in nickel 
production world-wide is slipping, it may be 
that now is the time for the public to be 
involved in a direct way in order to ensure 
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that we benefit as Canadians; that we have 
access to the high technology which is de- 
veloped both in fabricating and in new 
products in things like the Concorde and 
seabed equipment being developed by Daniel 
Doncaster—all those other things that are part 
of the Inco empire. That kind of funding is 
not beyond the reach of this province. 

It is not unrealistic for the New Demo- 
cratic Party to say that an option which we 
should pursue would be a major public stake 
in that company, and it can be done without 
having to use the technique of a complete 
takeover of the company. The Treasurer says: 
“What would that do for the workers right 
now?” The fact is that the purchase of that 
amount of stock would take a certain amount 
of time. For the workers it wouldn’t mean a 
bit of difference tomorrow, and _ stockpiling 
and the other techniques have got to be 
used in order to he!p the workers right now. 

But to ensure that in 1983 or in 1987 we 
don’t get another similar kind of layoff like 
this, it would make a hell of a difference. In 
order to ensure that the goals of diversifica- 
tion of the northern Ontario economy are 
actually achieved, it would make a hell of a 
difference. In order to ensure that there’s a 
further exploration of northern Ontario’s re- 
sources, it would make a hel! of a difference. 
In order to ensure that there’s real Canadian 
involvement in the new technologies and in 
the international development in which Inco 
is now involved, it would make a hell of a 
difference. We’re not going to get that now, 
and it’s going to happen in other countries, if 
we continue simply to treat Inco in the free- 
enterprise manner that the Treasurer has 
mapped out for himself and for his party. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I have two very brief 
comments so that the record is complete. We 
are not contemplating the purchase of shares 
of Inco and, secondly, for the record, I am 
not a fan of CDC. 

Mr. Chairman: I’d like very much to carry 
this vote. Can you clean up in two minutes, 
Mr. McGuigan? 

Mr. McGuigan: Yes. 

Mr. Chairman: We'll take it off Tuesday 
night. 

Mr. McGuigan: I’m going to have to ask 
your indulgence because actually I want to 
refer to an item in the last vote of the 
Treasurer’s estimates. I’m sure he would want 
me to correct him in this item. He referred 
to the Apple Commission and suggested they 
werent doing all they should be doing. As 
he lives in the midst of fruit orchards, I’m 
sure that he would like to be— 

Mr. Peterson: Which riding does he live in? 


Mr. McGuigan: I have to confess he’s my 
most eminent constituent. 

Mr. Epp: Did he vote for you, Jim? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We have a secret 
ballot in our part of the world. 

Mr. McGuigan: I can only guess at that 
one. 

I would just like to point out that the 
apple growers had a vote last summer and 
they chose to allocate $15 per acre to go into 
an advertising campaign. If you look around 
this city, you'll see billboards showing 
McIntosh apples in various stages of con- 
sumption from one bite down to Tom Sawyer’s 
core, I guess. They are doing a very creditable 
job, and I’m sure you'd like me to point that 
out. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I agree. 

Mr. Peterson: You sure didn’t agree the 
other night on that. You told them to get off 
their ass and do something about it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I said the pro- 
cessers—and maybe we as governments too. 

Mr. Peterson: You're getting battered down 
at the end of the day. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, my point is that 
we can’t sit back and expect the Canadian 
consumer, for whom I have a great respect, 
to make sensible decisions without a little 
bit of prodding from all of us, including the 
Apple Producers’ Marketing Board, the pro- 
cessers and probably government as well. But 
I don’t think we have to accept the negative 
effects of devaluation as being just inflationary. 
Mr. Peterson: Except for Taiwanese T- 
shirts. | 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The proof of that 
pudding is—and I meant to make a note to 
get these figures, but this has been proven 
time and time again on the price of eggs in 
particular—when the price goes up, the con- 
sumer is price-resistant. I don’t think it just 
automatically follows that we're all going to 
eat more highly-priced oranges or grapefruit 
this winter or for the next two or three win- 
ters. The consumer will sort some of this out 
but we can give him or her some help. 

Mr. McGuigan: One hopes there is some 
help coming in the tariff report that has been 
made to the federal government. , 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 

Mr. McGuigan: I’d just like to say to our 
friends from Sudbury that as bad a situation 
as it is—and certainly the people from the 
southwest can sympathize—when you look at 
what happened to agricultural commodity 
markets this summer, there are going to be 
young farmers who, I admit, will take longer 
tc go broke than the worker in Sudbury, but — 





when the farmer finally goes broke he is 
xoing to be in the same social trauma that 
anyone in Sudbury is because of falling com- 
‘nodity markets. 

_ I would like to point out that these people 
hre really not screaming; they are accepting 
the various government programs that are 
ivailable from the federal government and 
tom the provincial government— 


_ Mr. Laughren: Sudbury workers don’t have 
wy of those programs, that is the problem. 


Mr. McGuigan: Oh, yes they do and they 


ave rejected— 


| Mr. Laughren: Name one. 


| Mr. McGuigan: Unemployment insurance 
ind the offers that were made by the gov- 
-rmment to pay— 

Mr. Laughren: I know what you are talk- 
ng about—the shared poverty offer. Yes, I 
now that one. 
| Mr. McGuigan: Farmers are accepting what 
vou might want to call shared poverty— 


Mr. Laughren: Well, maybe the workers 
have a— 


| Mr. McGuigan: —but nevertheless they are— 


_ Mr. Ashe: He only believes in the “brother” 
concept when it doesn’t hit him. 


| Mr. McGuigan: —they are trying to deal 
vith the situation. I just want to say to you 
hat there are other people who are also in 
erious circumstances. We are not un- 
ympathetic to the problem that you have. 

I want to point out that billions of dollars 
aave been spent over the years in stockpiling 
—you have to go to agriculture as the num- 
der one commodity—and it has been rejected 
is the answer. No matter how you try, you 
cannot isolate stockpiles from the market. 
You can pass all. sorts of laws saying that 
they are “mothballed”— 


Mr. Laughren: Your government did _ it 


with uranium, it does it with wheat, 











| Mr. McGuigan: —but it doesn’t work. 
| Mr. Laughren: It worked with uranium, it 
works with wheat, what are you talking 
about? 

Mr. McGuigan: The buyer knows that that 
»ommodity is in existence— 

Mr. Laughren: Yes. 


Mr. McGuigan: —and takes that into con- 
sideration in his policies. 








| Hon. Mr. McKeough: It depresses the 
Ba 
Mr. Laughren: Are you suggesting we 


should not have stockpiled uranium or we 
should not stockpile wheat? 


| Mr. McGuigan: No, I am not— 
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Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Would the 
member for Kent-Elgin address his remarks 
through the Chair. 

Mr. McGuigan: All right. I am suggesting 
that you can only stockpile a certain amount 
before it becomes a great overburden on the 
market and simply ends up in defeating you. 

The Americans have found that out. Since 
1933 they have had policies to try to reduce 
the amount of stockpiles, It is rather inter- 
esting to note that in the USSR, since 1917 
they have had policies to encourage produc- 
tion. Neither one of these policies has been 
particularly successful. The American farmer 
has produced in spite of efforts to try to hold 
him down and the USSR has failed to pro- 
duce in spite of efforts to try to bring up 
productivity. Neither one of those has been 
totally successful. 

It is interesting to note that both the 
American farmer and the Canadian farmer 
reject stockpiling as a long-term solution to 
their problem. It only exacerbates the prob- 
lem and hurts them ultimately. I would just 
like to point that out. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

On item 2, Ontario Economic Council: 

Mr. Peterson: Mr. Chairman, can we leave 
that item openP We did not get to that. We 
may have time for it on Tuesday night. Why 
don’t we just leave that over and clean up 
what we don’t— 

Mr. Chairman: Is it agreeable to the mem- 
bers to leave it open? 

Mr. Cassidy: The regional development 
part of that item, that is agreeable. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. When we come 
back on Tuesday next at 8 p.m. we will be 
dealing with the Ontario Economic Council. 

Mr. Peterson: We have items 3, 4, 5 and 
6 to clean up on Tuesday night, is that right? 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I have an 
apology to make. I am afraid I did not get 
back to our people to find out about Monday 
night. Can I do that now? A notice can be 
put on the order paper for tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we can do it on 
that basis. Perhaps the simplest thing would 
be not to sit on Monday night, or if we find 
out in the meantime that it is convenient for 
everyone concerned, it can be at the call of 
the chairman, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Cassidy: Do we know whether the 
ministry is prepared to come forward on that 
night? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, I believe the ministry 
is prepared to come forward but there is 
some question with respect to the critics. 


The committee adjourned at 4:40 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:03 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
-order. Mr. Minister, do you wish to make a 
few comments? 

_ Hon. Mr. McCague: First of all, Mr. Chair- 
/man, I would like to introduce the members 
of my staff who are with us tonight. On my 
left is Mr. John Thatcher, Deputy Minister; 
and next to him is Mr, Silver, Executive 
| Director of Administration. Also with us are 
Gene Strauss, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Supply and Services; Mr. Pencak, Director, 
| Program ‘Management; Mr. Gray, Director of 
Realty Services; Mr. Filby, Director of Man- 
agement Planning; Mr. Belanger, Executive 
Director, Computer Services; George Mann, 
Director of Property Management. 

_ Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
Do you have an opening statement? 

| Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes, just a short state- 
ment. 

Before proceeding with the discussion on 
the various votes and items, I would like to 
make a few brief opening remarks concerning 
the estimates of my ministry. 

The Ministry of Government Services, 
which was established in 1972, operates in a 
business mode, providing accommodation fa- 
\cilities and a complete range of goods and 
services in support of programs carried out by 
the various ministries and agencies of the 
Ontario government. The activities of the 
‘ministry are grouped into three major pro- 
grams of service: Accommodation, supply and 
services, and management and information. 

The accommodation program staff has re- 
sponsibility for the provision and maintenance 
of accommodation for ministries and agencies 
of the government; the supply and services 
Program involves the provision of a wide 
a of centralized services and facilities 
to achieve efficiency and economy in the sup- 
‘Ply of purchased goods and services, as well 
ee certain commonly-used government sup- 
‘port services; the management and informa- 
tion services program staff is responsible for 
the provision of information system design, 
as well as computer programming and proces- 
Sing services. 





| 
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The Ministry of Government Services pro- 
vides many of its services to ministries and 
agencies on a charge-back basis and therefore 
in a competitive mode, For example, systems 
design and computer services are totally on 
a charge-back basis. Other services, such as 
printing, supply, vehicle repair, mail, et 
cetera, are also on a charge-back basis for 
services rendered. In my ministry the per- 
formance of these various activities is mea- 
sured and reported on a monthly basis 
through an ongoing system of management 
by results. The report recently tabled on the 
design and construction program for 1977-78, 
as well as the accommodation tables con- 
tained in the ministry's annual report for 
1976-77, provide detailed information on the 
achievements of the accommodation program. 

I would also say that my ministry is very 
mindful of the necessity to ensure fair com- 
petition and economy in the award of govern- 
ment contracts. This is accomplished through 
publicly-advertised tenders and the award of 
contracts on the basis of the lowest acceptable 
and responsible tender. Complete information 
on tenders and contract awards is published 
each year in the ministry's annual report. 

I will conclude by saying that the 1977-78 
estimates of the ‘Ministry of Government 
Services are within the target established by 
the government and in accordance with the 
government program of expenditure restraint. 
I will be pleased to answer questions con- 
cerning the estimates of my ministry. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
The hon. member for Essex North. 


Mr. Ruston: I would first like to con- 
gratulate the minister on his appointment. I 
have realized since he was elected in 1975 
it would not be too long before he was 
appointed to a position in government. 

The changes have been quite frequent in 
this ministry; I don’t know if it is a training 
platform for new ministers. I would hope that 
being a relatively new member and a new 
face in this office he would be willing to look 
at some new ideas. Any government that is 
in office for many years reacts instead of 
acting to solve problems, and this applies to 
all governments. I suppose some day we may 
be the same as in the United States where 
the President can only hold office for eight 
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years; I don’t know if that will come about 
in other democratic countries but it’s some- 
thing that apparently some people are worried 
about. 

Mr. Nixon: It wouldn’t be a bad private 
member’s bill. 

Mr. Ruston: It wouldn’t be at that. Any- 
way, I want to say that I wish the minister 
well in his new position. I am looking for- 
ward to getting into detail in some of the 
things, but I have a few opening remarks, 
Mr. Chairman, as much as they are very 
brief. 

I would like to place some emphasis in 
the discussion this year on the overlap. of 
responsibility that exists between the Ministry 
of Government Services and other ministries 
with respect to the ownership and care of 
government-owned or leased buildings. I 
feel this is of vital importance since we have 
seen numerous reports in the past few 
years dealing with the conditions of certain 
government buildings, such as court houses, 
hospitals, group homes and _ schools, and I 
feel that perhaps where more than one 
ministry is involved there might be con- 
fusion as to where the ultimate responsibility 
for such things as maintenance rests. 

This is of particular importance where 
safety is involved. I would just briefly cite 
as an example here comments of the public 
institutions inspection panel which reported 
earlier this year on the Arrell group home 
and noted the barren bedrooms, worn fur- 
niture, deteriorating bathrooms and_ the 
general untidy, unkempt appearance of the 
building, including paint peeling off in 
several areas. The panel noted that these 
conditions had not changed from a previous 
visit. 

The panel, however, was confused over 

the running of the institution since the 
Ministry of Government Services had been 
approached about the needed renovations, 
but the care of the home was to shift during 
the summer from the Ministry of the At- 
torney General to the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services. 
_ In another report of the public institutions 
inspection panel in Durham region, it was 
found that the wood construction of two 
schools posed serious fire hazards. The Dur- 
ham regional court house came in for criti- 
cism once again, as had been the case in 
several previous reports. 

In particular, the holding cell area was 
considered to be totally inadequate, with no 
ventilation or lavatories. This cell area and 
an unfinished courtroom are apparently the 
responsibility of the provincial government, 
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the region of Durham. 

In the Whitby psychiatric hospital it was _ 
noted that while the shower stalls were in 
the process of being renovated, in the mean- | 
time the overhead piping presented oppor- 
tunities for suicides and therefore the renovat- 
ing work should be completed as quickly as 
possible. 

I mention these examples because I feel | 
that a clear area of responsibility for main- | 
tenance of government-owned or leased) 
buildings would help to expedite operations | 
on such facilities and I think the importance 
of clarifying the responsibility has been com- f 
pounded with such incidents as the Strat-) 
ford Jail fire. | 

I intend to inquire into the role of the. 


| 
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professional staff employed by your ministry,» 
which can range in number anywhere from | 
67 to 110, that is full-time, depending on. 
your definition of a professional. 

I would like to discuss the findings of 
the Keith Martin report wherein it is claimed 
that the government could save $6.5 million | 
a year just by centralizing its mailing systems 
and its production of printing, radio and. 
television tapes. I will be asking the minister 
for his comments on this. 

I would also like to discuss the case of. 
the standardization of government reports 
and publications, something which was called 
for first by the committee on rules and pro- i 
cedures back in 1969. It was once again; 
called for by the royal commission on the: 
Legislature in 1975; and finally by the select. 
committee on the fourth and fifth reports of, 
the commission on the Legislature in_ its) 
second interim report in 1976. I feel it, 
would be most appropriate to have a dis-. 
cussion on these recommendations now, only. 
eight years after the first recommendation. 
was made. 


[8:15] 


which leases this area of the building from / 


Also, Mr. Chairman, I will be discussing 
in some detail the expenses for protocol: 
services, the hospitality fund. I think, Mr.’ 
Minister, that since you are relatively new 
in government maybe this would be a time 
for someone to kind of get—well I guess the’ 
axe you might say, and start looking over the’ 
hospitality fund. I suppose it’s like a bad. 
weed, it grows each year, generally. I feel: 
protocol services this year have gone up, 
considerably from last year and the previous 
year. a] 

These are some of the areas I think we as 
people in government should be looking all 
to determine whether we should be spending, 
money on these types of things when at the 
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‘same time the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) is 
going around making people cut back. Hospi- 


tals are having problems even staying on 


their budgets; so I think that this is the 
time we should be looking at government 
service as a whole, and particularly this 





| ministry. 


Mr. Charlton: Id also like to start my 
‘remarks, Mr. Chairman, by congratulating the 
mew minister, welcoming him to his new 
job and wishing him every success in that 





job. It requires a great deal of effort on the 


[part of a minister to keep on top of all that’s 
happening in his ministry, and at the same 
ttime keep up with his legislative and consti- 
-jtuent responsibilities, 

I, too, am new to my role in the House, 
and to the task of Government Services 


critic, Over the course of these estimates, I 


‘will probably have a number of questions 
about the specifics of the operations of the 
‘ministry; however, as former civil servant in 
‘Ontario—I worked in the civil service for 
eight years—I think I have a fairly good 
‘overview of how the government operates 
and the relationships between this ministry 
‘and the other ministries, 

__ Some of my experiences while working in 
'the service raised some very serious questions 
for me about this ministry and its relation- 
ship with other ministries of this government. 
Some of the problems that I see relate 
directly to this ministry and others relate 
more to the rest of the ministries for which 
this ministry is making purchases and provid- 
ing services and goods. 

I would like to refer to a quote from the 
previous minister, which I think has been 
bore out by the present minister’s opening 
statement. “The Ministry of Government 
Services was established in 1972 as a part of 
a reorganization and ongoing program to 
make the Ontario government more efficient 
and more productive.” This is an admirable 
goal, one that none of us here could object 
to. It is, however, a goal much more easily 
proposed than accomplished. Ministries, de- 
partments of ministries and divisions of min- 
istries have developed a number of practices 
pver the years which make efficiency very 
difficult to achieve. 

_ Another quote from the last estimates, this 
‘time from the deputy minister: “In the 
supply and services area, we very often will 
calculate the savings we are making there by 
comparing our bulk purchase contracts with 
‘he cost of purchasing in smaller units on an 
ndividual ministry basis. We can show sav- 
ings in that way that are fairly meaningful.” 
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I would suggest to the minister that savings 
which result from large bulk purchases are 
really savings only if all of what is bought is 
used. To illustrate, I’d like to relate some 
examples of the problem. 

Every November for the past number of 
years the government office in which I 
worked got rid of all the useless accumulation 
of paper in the office. This paper, which 
amounted to several tons a year, was sold to 
a scrap dealer and the money used to defray 
the cost of the annual office Christmas party. 
About two-thirds of that paper was actual 
scrap, paper that had been used for records 
which were no longer of use. It seemed to 
me that every year about a third of the paper 
we threw out or sold was printed forms, 
some of them very costly forms, and en- 
velopes with printed return addresses on 
them to go with those forms and so on; all 
still sealed in the boxes they were delivered 
in, never opened and never used. 

This situation would not have been so 
obvious and so annoying if it had only 
happened once. It went on every year. It 
even got to the point where employees took 
great satisfaction from saving a few of each 
of the unused items to wave in management’s 
face whenever it complained about not 
having enough money to pay for overtime, 
or something like that. 

I understand, Mr. Minister, that your min- 
istry doesn’t have direct control over what 
the other ministries order and buy, but surely 
a government so concerned about its expen- 
ditures should have some kind of mechanism, 
some check to eliminate this kind of wastage. 
Surely it is in the best interest of you and 
your ministry to push the cabinet, and who- 
ever else along these lines, with the aim of 
ultimately being able to show the gains in 
your budget and in the budget of the other 
ministries. 

This kind of practice by itself is bad 
enough. There is, however, another question- 
able practice which has developed over the 
years which is even worse. This practice is 
one which I think everybody in the province 
on Ontario knows about, talks about and 
jokes about. That is the practice that I like 
to refer to as “budget plumping”, or the 
practice of spending all the money that’s in 
your budget before the end of the year in 
order to protect your position, budgetwise, 
for the following year. 

Mr. Nixon: That even happens in political 
offices. 

Mr. Charlton: At any rate, I would like 
to give you a couple of examples of the kind 
of stupidity that goes on in this area. Last 
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February we had a couple of insulting 
examples of this practice in our office. 

The first example dealt with our photo- 
copy machine. We had a perfectly good 
machine which produced very cheap shiny 
copies—the kind produced by liquid copiers. 
All the employees used the machine for 
regular work to produce material for our own 
files, for field work and for court work, Un- 
fortunately, our management decided—I sup- 
pose because it had a little bit of extra 
money—that it wanted to get a new and 
better machine. So it traded in the old one 
and went out and bought a new one. 

The new one was a much better machine. 
It was at least five or six times as big as 
the old one. It took up half a room. It made 
much nicer and fancier copies, although I 
dare say the machine was somewhat more 
expensive than the one management traded 
in. 

Immediately after the new machine had 
been installed, the staff, in groups, was shown 
how to operate it. At the end of the demon- 
stration, the staff was told in no uncertain 
terms that this machine could not be used 
for routine work as the old machine was 
because the copies were just too bloody ex- 
pensive. Further, members of the staff were 
told that they had to get approval from 
their managers, or from their supervisors, for 
any copies they wanted to make on that 
machine, 

This process was annoying and frustrating 
for the staff, but it didn’t even come close 
to matching the stupidity of my next example. 

Shortly after the new copier was installed, 
another machine arrived in the lobby of our 
office. At first no one knew what it was, in- 
cluding our local management. The question 
was raised about the possibility of a wrong 
delivery. However, upon checking, it was 
learned that it was indeed for us and that it 
-was a microfilm reader. Well we didn’t have 
any microfilm in our office, and naturally we 
asked a few questions of our managers about 
‘the machine. It soon became very apparent 
that the managers didn’t know the machine 
was coming and they had no knowledge of 
any proposal to microfilm our records so that 
we could use the machine at any time in the 
near future. So the machine sits there, I 
don’t know how much the machine is worth, 
but its a pretty fancy looking machine and 
probably fairly costly. 

I realize that your ministry has no direct 
control over what other ministries decide they 
want within their own budgets, but surely 
if you and the officials of your ministry really 
believe what has been said in the past about 
efficiency and productivity, then you must 


do whatever you can to discourage these 
types of practices and push to eventually 
eliminate them. If you don’t then you will 
have failed and the credibility of your min- 
istry will seriously be hampered. 

T would like to get away from the supply 
and services area now and get into the area 
of capital construction. I wish to raise what 
I feel are some very real and fundamental 
concerns about the tendering process in that 


area; the contracts government services signs — 


and the followup which the ministry does or 
doesn’t do on construction projects. 

Over the past few weeks I’ve been ap- 
proached by a number of suppliers and con- 
tractors who took contracts with a company 


called Embassy Management Limited. Em- | 
bassy had been awarded a number of govern- » 


ment contracts and these suppliers and con- 
tractors were complaining about non-payment 
by Embassy for material supplied and work 
done on these projects. I understand that 
some of these pepole have approached both 
the deputy minister and the minister, so Tm 
sure that you're aware of the situation. 

The allegations made by these suppliers 
and contractors are very serious. Their claims, 


———— ee 


and a very quick look through the ministry's 


° ° \ 
annual report, raise some very interesting | 
questions. I’ve a list of some 15 complainants — 


against Embassy. Their allegations range 


from no payment at all on contracts to pay- | 


ment at a very low percentage of the total 


contract, and include a very sincere belief by _ 
some of the people involyed that Embassy — 
never had any intention to pay at all in the | 
first place. I’m not sure whether legal ac- 
tions have been undertaken in every case | 
against them, but there are a considerable 


number of pending legal actions. 
I don’t wish to be judge and jury of these 
cases, nor do I feel that the minister or the 


ministry should be either. The courts, I think, 


will decide in terms of those existing con- 
tracts and existing legal actions what was 


right 'and what was wrong and who was at | 


fault. What I wish to do, though, is to talk 


about the kinds of allegations and complaints — 
which have been raised, I feel very strongly | 
that they warrant a full and thorough investi- | 
gation by the ministry so that these kinds of | 


problems can be avoided in the future. 


One of the suppliers, John Wheelwright 


Construction, claims he supplied three prefab _ 


metal buildings to Embassy for contracts on | 


OPP property in Warren, Noelville and Kil- 
Jarney over a year ago. Mr. Wheelwright 
alleges he has never been paid for any of the 
$14,000 he feels Embassy owes him. The 


case is in court and the court, as I under- 


stand it, has forced Embassy to post $10,000) 
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to the court and has ruled that the remaining 
B00 is in dispute and will be decided by 
trial. 

David Haggart of H Construction and Con- 
sulting Limited, has been involved with Em- 
bassy as a subcontractor on four individual 
contracts, three of them with the provincial 
government. Mr. Haggart claims that on the 
first two of the three provincial contracts, 
which were very small, peanut projects, he 
was paid. But on the third for which he 
signed a contract of $24,000 with Embassy 
he has to date received only $6,000 on a 
project which he feels is completed. 

Mr. Haggart says that on September 27, 
1977, Embassy told him that they'd only 
drawn down $11,000 from the ministry on 
the last mentioned job, which was at the 
Huronia Regional Centre. Mr. Haggart and 
one of his employees Andy McPhillips went 
to the Ministry of Government Services con- 
tract control, in room 1085 in the Ferguson 
Block. They allege that the records there 
showed that on September 27, Embassy had 
drawn down $24,798.75 from the ministry. 
Mr. Haggart claims there is still $21,166.61 
owing to him on this project. That’s over and 
above the $6,000 he claims he’s already 
received, and that includes some extras on 
the project which were not in the original 
contract but which he also claims he was 
instructed to add. 

[8:30] 

I also received complaints from Mr. Lionel 
Knights of Knights Construction, who did a 
job for Embassy on an OPP property in 
Moosonee. The contract was for $17,500. 
Mr. Knights claims that the project was com- 
pleted in May of this year and that the con- 
tract overran the original amount by quite 
a bit. He feels Embassy owes him $28,000, 
of which he claims he has received not a cent. 
He says that all of the materials, et cetera, 
were paid for by himself and that he’s pres- 
ently in serious trouble with his own bank 
because he hasn’t received any of that money. 

Mr. Knights further alleges that an on-site 
meeting was held at that particular project 
between the ministry and Embassy two days 
before he arrived on the scene. He also claims 
that at that meeting Embassy officials assured 
the ministry there was no subcontractor in- 
volved in the project and that they were 
doing all the work themselves. Mr. Knights 
says that this information is recorded in the 
minutes of that meeting which are in the 
ministry's possession. 

The general complaints seem to agree; Em- 
bassy management was referred to by most as 
a construction broker who does none of the 
work but subcontracts it all, providing some 
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management assistance and on-site super- 
vision. 

I think all of these allegations warrant an 
investigation by the minister. Further, I feel 
that this kind of situation raises some serious 
questions about the way in which the min- 
istry handles its contracts. I understand that 
some of these complainants met with the 
deputy minister. The sum total of the re- 
sponse they got—and the deputy minister 
can correct me if I’m wrong—was, “I’m 
sorry, but there’s nothing we can do.” 

Surely the ministry has an obligation to 
follow up on these complaints; and if through 
investigation on their own part and the results 
of the present court actions the charges are 
found to be true, then the ministry has a 
responsibility to protect the public and has 
a responsibility to take action on this kind 
of a situation. 

Let me quote again from the minister's 
remarks during the last estimates: “The min- 
istry is mindful of the necessity to ensure fair 
competition and economy in the award of 
government contracts. This is accomplished 
through publicly advertised tenders and the 
award of contracts on the basis of the lowest 
acceptable and responsible tender.” At the 
very least, this whole mess is very shoddy 
business practice and this government and 
this ministry have a responsibility to protect 
themselves and the public from this kind of 
operation. 

There are a number of other questions 
which arise from this mess. First, if it is true, 
as alleged, that Embassy Management is 
merely a middle man doing none of the con- 
struction itself but merely providing manage- 
ment supervision services, which the ministry 
I believe already provides on its own, then 
this entire process is a colossal waste of 
taxpayers’ money. Your ministry should be 
letting contracts directly to those who will 
be doing the work. Further, your ministry 
should be aware at all times of with whom 
they're dealing and what their record and 
practices are. 

Second, from a very quick skim through 
the annual report of the ministry, it would 
appear that the only government contracts 
which were awarded to Embassy Manage- 
ment Limited were contracts where they 
were the only bidders. Comparing that to 
those contracts where Embassy competed 
with others on their bids, Embassy was the 
highest or among the highest in every case 
that I could find. This raises some very serious 
questions about the ministry's whole approach 
to letting contracts, especially in cases where 
there are one or very few bidders. 

In summing up, I would like to urge the 
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minister and his ministry to consider very 
carefully the concerms I’ve raised. This gov- 
ernment and the ministry are here to serve 
the people of this province and to manage 
their moneys well. With this kind of non- 
sense going on, neither can be accomplished. 
This kind of activity also just continues to 
alienate the public and to make them even 
more cynical about the honesty and integrity 
of government and politicians alike. 

Mr. Chairman: Would the minister care to 
respond to the critics? 

Hon, Mr. McCague: Just to thank the critics 
for their comments, which were mostly kind. 

The member for Essex North raised the 
point about mention of professional staff in 
the Keith Martin report. Neither the deputy 
nor I are familiar with that report. Maybe we 
could have that so that we may answer some 
of your concerns in that respect. I think most 
of the buildings which you cited, where you 
were concerned with safety, were buildings 
outside of our jurisdiction, I think there were 
one or two where we may be providing the 
maintenance or maybe doing renovations on 
request of the owner ministry. 

As far as hospitality and protocol are con- 
cerned, we probably could get into that when 
we come to that vote, if that is all right with 
you. 

Mr. Ruston: Fine. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: By the same token, 
that applies to some of the concerns men- 
tioned to us about the waste in the hon. 
member for Hamilton Mountain’s previous 
employment. Again, this ministry really 
doesn’t have any responsibility for what you 
are referring to. We do offer a central pur- 
chasing agency for some things, and paper 
is one of them. But there is no obligation on 
the client ministries to purchase from us any 
more than from anybody else. Any controls 
you might be suggesting would probably 
properly come from Management Board; and 
although Management Board dictates policy, 
it would have very little control over the 
kinds of waste that you mention, such as 
paper for one thing. You certainly have to 
admit the people in the office were enter- 
prising if they could get enough money for 
their Christmas party. 

Mr. Charlton: They never got enough, just 
enough to defray the cost of booze. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That probably explains, 
if they didn’t get enough for their Christmas 
party, why they had no problem on wastage 
throughout the year. 

On spending all budgets before the end of 
the year. This is another point that will come 


up, I’m sure. It certainly isn’t necessary to 
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do so, but most ministries have the tendency 
to use up their budgets before the end of the 
year. It would be best if that wasn’t done. 
Again, we don’t have much control over that; 
hopefully we as a ministry are not guilty of 
te 
The problem of Embassy Management 
Limited is not an easy one. We are aware 
there have been some doubtful practices. I 
personally have not signed a contract with 
Embassy Management since I became minis- 
ter. I would be very hesitant to do so in view 
of what has come to light in the last few 
weeks. But I really don’t know under what 
authority I could refuse to sign a contract if 
they were low bidder. 

I sympathize with the people you have 
mentioned. You mentioned Embassy being a 
middle man. There are many cases where 
the person to whom the bid is awarded is 
really a middle man. Many of the very large 
construction companies today subcontract a 
big percentage of a project. I think it’s true 
to say that Embassy subcontracts practically 
it all. 

It becomes a matter of what you can do 
legally. The various people you have men- 
tioned all had the same kinds of rights they 
would have if they were doing something for 
me personally. They have lien rights, I prob- 
ably would not have been as persuasive as 
certain people were to get over that hump of 
37 days, when you then would not have lien 
rights. 7 

I think that when it is a government con- 
tract people expect that the government will 
protect them. The rules of the game, I guess, 
are the same whether the client is the gov- 
ernment, or you or me. I know the problem 
that you mentioned. I wish you could help 
us with it. You mentioned the ministry should 
record the practices and record of the people 
to whom we let contracts. I am sure that 
many of the people to whom we let contracts 
really don’t have much on which to base a 
record or establish a practice. There are new 
people coming into it all the time. We don't 
want to discriminate against anybody who 
may wish to bid on these contracts. 

All I can tell you is that it is a very dif- 
ficult situation. It is true that—I should let 


the deputy answer for himself, but I would — 


be 100 per cent sure that it is true that he 
said: “Sorry, there is nothing we can do. 
That really is the state of the nation. As 


you admitted yourself, the courts are there. 


for the people; the lien rights are there for 
the people. If we could all collectively find 


a way in which this kind of practice could — 


be stopped legally, from a ministry point we 
would be interested. 











_ Mr. Charlton: May I make a couple of 
-comments on that? 

_ First of all I wasn’t suggesting, for ex- 
-ample, that there was very much you could 
do about what has already happened, I am 
‘fully aware that, at least in most cases, the 
subcontractors and suppliers involved are at- 
'tempting to enforce their rights under the 
legal process. What I was suggesting was 
that if you don’t have any recourse at the 
present time, then you should certainly find 
a way to get one. I was suggesting that when 
you can sit back and see that kind of practice 
going on, then there has got to be some 
way that you, as a ministry, can have the 
right to say: “Look, we don’t want, as a 
‘normal practice in the Ministry of Govern- 
‘ment Services, to have companies to which 
'we let contracts continually forcing their sub- 
‘contractors to have to take them to court.” 
What I am saying is that this first round with 
Embassy is going to have to be settled in 
the courts, but the ministry should be striving 
\to find a way to eliminate that in the future. 
I noticed, for example, a couple of instances 
in the last annual report where the low 
bidder was not awarded the contract. 


_ Hon. Mr. McCague: There are a few of 
those. 


Mr. Charlton: Yes, here is one here. The 
tender of Soreans Construction was not ac- 
cepted because of poor past performance on 
previous contracts. Obviously you already 
have that right, in some form. Perhaps the 
form needs to be expanded on, but it is 
something I think is very serious; your min- 
istry has to have a serious look at finding 
ja way to deal with it. I am not suggesting 
that ‘because you don’t have any records on 
a new company you necessarily forego award- 
ing them a contract, especially in a case 
where they are the low bidder; but once 
you have had the experience and you your- 
selves or somebody else has been bitten, 
surely there must be a way that your min- 
istry can avoid that for the future. 

The other thing that I was suggesting, and 
[ think I tried to make my point clear in my 
resentation about the spending practices of 
other ministries and whether or not you had 
iny jurisdiction over that; I wasn’t suggesting 
that you did, in fact I think I said I under- 
stood that you did not. I was asking that 
what the ministry and the minister do—since 
bviously you are aware of those kinds of 
oractices going on, and since the espoused 
ourpose of your ministry is to accomplish 
fficiency, economy, productivity and so on— 
s that then you and your staff, as a ministry, 
urge the cabinet, Management Board and 
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whoever else it is necessary to urge, to 
eliminate those practices. 
[8:45] 

I understand the kinds of problems you 
have in terms of what you have jurisdiction 
over and what you don’t have jurisdiction 
over, but that is not to say that as a min- 
istry you can't take a position and fight to 
correct the stupidities and the excesses that 
go on in government, especially in the kind 
of restraint situation we're in today. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: We can take those 
ideas under advisement. 


Mr. Nixon: If I may, Mr. Chairman, the 
minister said that if there was a bidding 
situation he doesn’t know what authority he 
would have for refusing to sign a contract 
with this company that is under discussion. 
Does he mean that under the regulations and 
the statutes that govern his activity, the fact 
that they have not performed well, that is 
as regarded paying their subcontractors, is 
not what you recognize as poor performance? 
Is poor performance not coming up to the 
specifications in your contract? Is that what 
you meanP 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think it would be 
fair to say that Embassy are not guilty of 
not coming up to standard on their contracts, 

Mr. Nixon: But you would be very un- 
willing to sign a contract knowing what you 
do about the way they do business? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I’ve asked that it be 
looked into from a legal point of view. 

Mr. Nixon: The legal point of whether 
you could in fact simply reject their low 
contract on the basis of the minister doesn’t 
like the way they do business? 

Mr. Charlton: There is something else we 
are seriously going to have to look at here, 
because as I suggested, as far as I could tell 
from this annual report, in all the cases 
where Embassy was in competition with 
others they were never the low bidder. In 
fact they were always the highest, or second 
or third from the top of the list. The only 
contracts I could see that— 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s not true. 


Mr. Charlton: It’s not true? Then why is 
it in the book, for example, that the only 
contracts I can find that were awarded to 
Embassy have no other bidders listed? 

Mr. Thatcher: They bid in a number of 
situations; they have been high bidder and 
they have been low bidder when there have 
been seven or eight bids come in. 

Mr. Charlton: But in the cases I could find 
where there are other bidders listed, Embassy 
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is in the high end of the range; and the cases 
in this section, in the middle of the book, 
where Embassy has been awarded the con- 
tract, there are no other bidders listed. 


Mr. Nixon: They were the only bidder in 
the ones they were successful. 

Mr. Charlton: They are just shown here 
as the company the contract was awarded to, 
and there are no other bidders listed at all. 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s right, because that 
particular schedule shows only the successful 
bidders. 

Mr. Charlton: Why does it not show all the 
other bidders, the same as the other 
schedules? 


Mr. Thatcher: Because those are smaller 
contracts and there are more of them; to show 
all of the bidders would create a _ very 
voluminous record so we shortened it, simply 
showing the successful bidders. 

Mr. Nixon: Would there be 20 bidders or 
seven bidders; how many? 

Mr. Ruston: Those are the ones under 
$50,000 I take it? 

Mr. Charlton: Yes. They start at about page 
37 and run through to page 40. 

Mr. Thatcher: In those cases there were 
other bidders. It is just that this schedule 
doesn’t show them. 

Mr, Chairman: Have you completed your 
comments, Mr. Charlton? 

Perhaps we can take vote 801, item by 
item with the concurrence of the committee. 
Is that agreeable? 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, there is only one 
copy of the detailed figures provided to each 
party, or each leader; some ministries provide 
copies for all the members, I just wondered 
if— 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Restraint. 

Mr. Hall: I heard there was restraint going 
on. 

Mr. Nixon: The saving is for the Christmas 
party fund. 


On vote 801; item 1, main office: 


Mr. Ruston: I wanted to ask something 
about your professional staff and also about 
the charge-back; I think that would come 
under main office. 

Leading off with something about the 
chargeback system; in effect what you do, if 
I understand it correctly, when you are to 
build a building, let’s say for the Attorney 
General, your architects and so forth lay out 
the type of building. Now does the Attorney 
General tell you what he or his people have 
in mind; and do your professional people 
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requires? Do you, then, go out and hire an 
architect to draw up a final draft of that | 
building? What is your procedure? 
Hon, Mr. McCague: I'll ask Mr. Thatcher | 
to answer that. 
Mr. Thatcher: The ministry’s requirements | 
are worked out with the client ministry and , 
summarized. We then retain the services of | 
an architect who refines these and eventually , 
prepares working drawings; the working — 
drawings are then used as the basis for a 
tender call. The contract is awarded to the 
low bidder and the architect remains on the | 
project to assist in supervision of the con- | 
struction until completion. 
Mr. Ruston: Is the architect then paid in. 
the same fashion as with anyone else who 
was building a building, any school board, 
municipality or whatever it might be? If they — 
hire an architect and he supervises the build- 
ing of it and so forth, his commission, de-~ 
pending on the amount of the building, runs — 
anywhere from five to 10 per cent. depend- © 
ing on the size of the building. Do you work | 
on a similar basis when you hire architects | 
for this purpose? | 
Mr. Thatcher: Yes. Until about a year ago 
we used the scale of the Ontario Association 
of Architects. About a year ago we decided 
it would be more appropriate for us to use | 
a fixed fee. Now we negotiate a fixed fee with ° 
the architect, but it’s still in keeping with 
the scale that the Ontario Association of | 
Architects publishes. The only thing about 
the fixed fee is if costs rise from the time the | 
drawings are done to the time the construc: | 
tion is completed, the architect doesn’t get, 
an increased fee as a result of that. | 
Mr. Ruston: Your staff has 21 architects, 30 
people in engineering and surveying, and, 
about 43 people employed in what you call 
drafting, designing and estimating. So were; 
talking about a total of approximately 90 or 
95 people in your office who are some way OF 
another connected with designing of build- 
ings and so forth, 


Mr. Thatcher: Right. Those people do the: 
small construction projects; they review all. 
the architects’ drawings to be sure we're get-! 
ting what we want from the architects, and 
they will consult with the architects if they 
think it’s necessary. We do all of the repair, 
drawings and all of the alterations drawings. 
All of that design work is done in house. Its, 
small stuff, and generally speaking it’s the 
kind of work an architect is not too happy 
about getting, and if he does, he wants a 
fairly high fee for it. We find we're able to! 
do it with in-house staff more economically. 


| 
| 
then lay out a rough draft of what he 
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Mr. Thatcher: Let me just add to that to 
make it clear. If we build a building under 
the capital program we don’t charge it back. 
If we're renting space from an outside owner, 
we could charge it back because we have a 
figure we could charge. There has been some 
discussion as to whether it would be prudent 
to do that, but we’ve taken the view it should 
probably all be charged back or none charged 
back so the person knows whether the pro- 
gram includes accommodation costs or not; 
presently there is no charge back for ac- 
counting purposes. 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, might I ask, 
does the ministry provide the services and 
construct the facilities for all government 
ministries without exception? 


Mr. Thatcher: The answer is essentially 
yes; for all ministries whose programs are 
funded from the consolidated revenue fund 
we provide the accommodation. Now there 
are some boards and agencies that are not 
provided for in that. 


Mr. Nixon: Is the LCBO one of those? 
' Mr. Thatcher: Both. The architect is re- 


oe : Mr. Thatcher: It’s excluded, yes. 
i ed to do an estimate and our staff checks 4 
= yeni Mr. Nixon: The LCBO, then, has their 


own architectural staff, their own property 
division, their own engineering; and they 
finance these buildings out of their revenues 
before they make a return to the consoli- 
dated revenue fund. 


Mr. Thatcher: That is correct. 


| Mr. Ruston: In the actual construction, 
‘would your people actually, to some extent, 
-act as supervisors or overseers, or does the 


architect’s firm look after this? 


| Mr. Thatcher: We do inspection work on 
all our projects. The architect stays on to be 
‘sure that construction generally is following 
‘his drawings, and he reviews the progress 
drawings by the contractor and certifies them 
for payment. That way we get an indepen- 
at check on the amount of work done. 
Mr. Hall: Is the sort of thing that your 
staff would do something like the elevator 
‘and ramp going in the north wing? 
| Mr. Thatcher: Our staff designed that, yes. 


| Mr. Hall: Do they get a price estimate 
when you do work? 
| Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


_ Mr. Hall: Toronto architects provide cost 
estimates for boards to live with; do you 
accept the estimates of the architect whom 
‘you engage or does your staff do a separate 
estimate of cost? 








i Mr. Ruston: Wasn’t there an outside archi- 
tect hired in the ramp case? My understand- 
| jing is that there was. 
Mr. Thatcher: We had Professor Eric 
Arthur involved in the concept. He’s our con- 
sultant for the Legislature building, but I 





‘think we did the rest of the work in-house; 
and then it went to tender of course. 


| Mr. Ruston: That’s the one that was $200,- 
| 000-odd. I think a question was asked in the 
|House one day, wasn’t it, Mr. Chairman? I 
think there was a question put on the floor 
with regard to that, and my understanding 
|was the architect’s fees were $10,600 and 
‘the total cost of the job, I think, was $260,- 
000 or $270,000. I thought I had a note of 
‘it here someplace. As far as you are aware 
‘now it was your own architectural people. 


Mr. Thatcher: As far as I can recall, it 
was. I can check on that and correct it if 
Tm mistaken, but as I recall it was. The 
‘contract price for that, incidentally, was 
$185,000. 


Mr. Ruston: When you build this building 
for the Attorney General, or whoever it might 
/be—and there’s one being built in Windsor 
in addition to the court house—do you in 
‘effect, charge that to the Attorney General’s 
‘Ministry in any way, or just on paper? How 
do you arrange that? 

Mr. Thatcher: We don’t charge it back. 


Mr. Ruston: Don’t charge it back. 


5 














Mr. Nixon: This next question has always 
bothered me, even from the hey-days of 
school construction: Is there a _ certain 
amount of standardization or modular con- 
struction possible when you're building, not 
identical replicas of course but buildings 
for almost precisely the same purposes 
though multiple in size in different parts 
of the province? I’ve often thought it seems 
wasteful, and to some extent non-produc- 
tive, to start from scratch for each building, 
using your own design personnel and then 
farming it out to some independent archi- 
tect, who from a standpoint of let’s say a 
naive farmer makes off with a bundle when 
it doesn’t seem necessary. 

I'd hate to see architects starve. I don't 
know whether any of them are, but now 
that wee not building very many schools 
on the principle that we did during all 
those fantastic years of lush building, with 
every one built right from scratch with the 
architect charging the full fee for a brand 
new building as if a school had never been 
built anywhere before, I guess the architects 
are suffering now. I certainly hear that they 
are, some of them, from the fact that the 
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construction has fallen off to such a great 
extent. It seems to me that in the Ministry 
of Government Services there could be 
much more standardization to cut our costs 
of design and construction. 

[9:00] 


Mr. Hodgson: Mr. Chairman, maybe be- 
fore you answer that question the hon. 
member could explain what he means by 
a naive farmer? 


Mr. Nixon: An innocent one, Bill; you 
wouldn’t know a thing about that. 

Mr. Ruston: There appears to be some 
duplication. I think the member for Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk has a good point. I am try- 
ing to figure out the staff of professional 
people we have here. We still go out to 
the market and hire an architect to do the 
building. To me it seems we have duplica- 
tion some place. I am wondering if we 
are building buildings as cheaply as some 
other government agencies that have no 
staffP A little municipality hires somebody 
to build them a building; they hire an archi- 
tect or an engineer to lay it out; his is 
the one cost and that is it. I am wonder- 
ing if it is maybe costing us more? 

Mr. Thatcher: Just to come back to Mr. 
Nixon’s point, we do standardize where we 
can and we do save money by doing that. 
I'll give you some examples. 

Detachment offices of the OPP are built 
to a standard plan. Some are slightly larger 
than others by just expanding the standard 
plan. We do those in-house. The buildings 
needed by the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications are very often the 
same kind of building. As you know, that 
ministry operates on the basis of districts 
and each district has its own shops, storage, 
garages, and various things of that kind. 
These are standardized buildings. By stand- 
ardizing on the design and then simply 
having the plan adjusted for the site con- 
ditions of each location, we are able to do 
those very cheaply. 

Either our own staff will take the stan- 
dard plan and modify it for the location, or 
we will get a local architect to do it for 
a small fee. This is not the kind of fee he 
gets for designing the whole building, this 
is just a small fee for adjusting it. So 
wherever we can we do that. The architects 
are generally used for the larger and more 
complex buildings, like court houses, de- 
tention centres and that sort of thing. 


My. Chairman: Shall item 1 carry? 


Mr. Davison: Just a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man. In the last set of estimates, the former 


minister explained to us at some length 
the staff reduction program that was going 
on at that point in time in the ministry. 
As I recall, the complement in the year 
1975-76 was reduced by 102 bodies. As of 
May, 1976, for the 1976-77 fiscal year, it 
had been reduced by a further 20. 

Could the minister bring us up to date 
on that program? What happened since 
May 1976, and what is the projection for 
the fiscal year 1977-78? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: What was the figure 
you were using? 

Mr. Davison: I think the 1975-76 fiscal 
year was 102; and then in the 1976-77 
fiscal year, to May of 1976, there were a 
further 20. What I don’t know is what 
happened after May 1976 and what is pro- 
jected for this year. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: There was a reduc- 
tion of 20 complement positions in 1976-77; 
and you are asking what the target is for 
1977-78. 

Mr. Davison: For the actual reduction to 
this point in 1977. 


Mr. Ruston: Are you looking at the total 
staffP 

Hon. Mr. McCague: In table 177, the re- 
duction is 29. 


Mr. Davison: You don’t have a projection? 


Mr. Thatcher: For the complete year? Yes. 

I should explain, Mr. Davison, that we are 
going off the complement control on to a 
monetary control at the request of Manage- 
ment ‘Board. 

The 29 is really our yearly target. We 
have reached it now, but there will be more 
reductions based on money that has been 
taken from our budget for salaries and wages; 
we will have to trim a little to meet that. 
We are just in the process of establishing 
what that means. We have been given the 
money target to work to; we have now got 
to convert that into actual numbers by which 
staff will be reduced. 


Mr, Davison: Your entire reduction for the 
1976-77 fiscal year took place in the first 
month of the year, in April. Does that mean 
that in early May, 1976, Management Board 
suggested you switch from reductions in terms 
of complement to reductions in terms of 
money? 

Mr. Thatcher: I think they told us about 
July, about that time. 

Mr. Davison: There is something else 1 
would love to raise, and I will try. Mr. 
Ruston, in his opening comments, talked 
about the question of exactly what the min- 
istry was responsible for in terms of upkeep 
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of buildings being rented by the ministries of 
the government that were not owned by the 
government. Is it appropriate to ask about 
that policy under main office? 


Mr. Chairman: I would think either the 
main office or upkeep of accommodation pro- 
gram, which is vote 803. 

Mr, Davison: The question I want to ask 
is one of policy. 

Mr. Chairman: If it is policy, I would 
suggest it comes under the main office item. 

Mr. Davison: Has the minister a further 
elaboration of the policy in that matter? I 
am concerned about it for the reasons Mr. 
Ruston raised. 

The example Mr. Ruston gave was the 
Arrell group home in Hamilton, where for a 
period between May, 1977 and October or 
nearly November, 1977, the government has 
been, in effect, ordered to do something 
about maintenance. Through that period it 
never did it. Is that a problem at that par- 
ticular place simply because of the particular 
home being transferred from the Attorney 
General’s office over to Community and 
Social Services and the complications that 
arose out of that; is it a problem of a simple 
backlog in terms of the ministry getting work 
done that it has to do; or is it a more serious 
problem representative of what happens at 
all buildings that are not owned by the gov- 
ernment in which Government Services has 
some hand in maintenance? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I do not have the 
answer to that specific question. It will be a 
matter of whether the client ministry, if it is 
now Community and Social Services, has 
asked us to do anything about it. 


Mr. Thatcher: Not that I am aware of. 
One of our problems is in the budgets of the 
ministries. Sometimes a ministry will place 
certain things that have been asked for in a 
report fairly low in priority. Even though we 
may be responsible, we make up our budget 
on the basis of the needs of the ministries. If 
the ministry gives it a low priority, we may 
simply not have funds available to touch 
that job at this particular time. 

We have quite a range of alternatives in 
the responsibility for repairs in rented build- 
ings. Some buildings are rented with repairs 
and maintenance as part of the rent, and 
others are rented with the ministry taking 
responsibility for that. It depends on the 
nature of the thing, the length of the lease 
term and the function that’s being carried out 
in the building. 


Mr. Davison: I’d appreciate it, Mr. Min- 
ister, if during the estimates you could find 


out the reason, and whether it was a ques- 
tion of policy within your ministry or within 
ComSoc or the AG’s office, because it’s ex- 
tremely important. The failure of either your 
ministry or the AG’s office or ComSoc two 
weekends ago led directly to the escape of 
four kids from that particular home. So while 
it doesn’t much matter in terms of main- 
tenance if somebody breaks a flower pot at a 
government agency, it can be very serious in 
some other government institutions. Could 
you undertake over the next few days—before 
the next meeting of the committee—to find 
out what the situation is? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: We'll comment on 
our involvement. 

Mr, Davison: Thank you. 


Mr. Ruston: I wonder if I could clarify 
the situation with regard to the ramp here, 
I think this was a question answered in tthe 
House and I seem to have it in my papers 
here. The contract price was $172,700 and 
architect’s fee was $21,600. There was a 
contingency allowance of $1,600, preliminary 
expense of $300 and testing of concrete $400, 
which came to a total estimate of $212,000. 
Would you clarify that? 

Mr. Thatcher: Could I ask Mr. Pencak at 
the back to tell us about the architect on 
that particular project? Do you have that in- 
formation with you? 

Mr. Pencak: I’m sorry, what was the 
question? 

Mr. Thatcher: The question is on the ramp 
in this building, the ramp leading to the 
north wing. Was there an outside architect 
hired? Who was it? 

Mr. Pencak: I couldn’t answer that, Mr. 
Thatcher. 


Mr. Thatcher: I'll have that information 
for you the next time we sit, Mr. Ruston. 


Mr. Ruston: The name that I have is 
Ballow Associates. 

Mr. Pencak: Mr. Ballow was designing 
part of the renovations. Possibly he has done 
this project as well. We really didn’t expect 
to get into too much detail. 

Mr. Ruston: We'll leave that then, fine. 


Mr. Peterson: May I ask a supplementary 
while you're figuring that out; how much do 
you pay labour to paint ceilings in the middle 
of the night in members’ offices? 

Mr. Chairman: That really comes under 
another vote. 

Mr. Peterson: You'll go back and look it up 


so I might as well put you on notice. I would 
like to know. 
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Mr. Thatcher: The rate at which the 
ministry employs painters? 

Mr. Peterson: Painters in the middle of the 
night. 

Mr. Thatcher: In the middle of the night? 

Mr. Peterson: While you're on that, why 
was it necessary to paint those ceilings in the 
middle of the night anyway? 

Mr. Thatcher: Which ceilings were those, 
Mr. Peterson? 

Mr. Peterson: In my office last week. They 
put dust and corruption all over the place 
and it really didn’t seem necessary to me. I 
hate to be picky, but did you know they 
were being painted? Maybe somebody just 
walked in and did it, I don’t know. Check 
that out, will you? I think you’d be more 
interested in knowing the answer than I 
would be. 


Mr. McKessock: On that subject, maybe it 
would be interesting to know how much it 
cost per ceiling. Sometimes five inspectors 
would come in at one time to have a look at 
the ceiling. 

Mr. Peterson: While we're on the subject, 
I want you to know there were people run- 
ning around with clipboards and plans, people 
with ties on. I don’t know if you need all that 
many supervisors. Why don’t you just get 
painters? 

Honest to God, I’ve never seen a more 
inefficient looking operation in my entire life 
than what went through that building last 
week. There were guys all over the place, 
supervisors all over the place. I just honest to 
God can’t understand it. Maybe you can 
justify it but I’ve never seen anything like it 
in my whole life. 

Mr. Chairman: I’m sure the ministry can 
get those details and put them on the record 
at the appropriate time. 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I apologize, but it is of urgent public im- 
portance. 

Mr. McCaffrey: They were probably 
Mounties looking for very sensitive docu- 
ments, and they likely left very disappointed. 

Item 1 agreed to. 


On item 2, financial services: 
[9:15] 

Mr. Ruston: What does financial services 
cover, Mr. Chairman? I believe it is listed in 
the book here, and I see it is up some from 
last year. Salaries and wages, $965,000; you 
must have a large complement of people in 
that area. A complement of 65 I see by your 
book on page 6; unclassified staff, seven 
man-years. 
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Hon. Mr. McCague: The functions are to 
process supplies, invoices for payment, process 
payroll for ministry employes, process ex- 
penditure recoveries from other ministries, 
collecting and depositing all moneys due to 
ministry, maintaining asset records for the 
ministry’s equipment and furniture, develop- 
ing and preparing financial reports for the 
ministry senior management. 

Mr. Ruston: What qualifications have some 
of the people you have—not all of them but 
the people who are administering this? Do 
they administer rental units and the owner- 
ship of the buildings you have and that type 
of thing? One sees a million dollar payroll on 
one part of the budget and wonders. I see 
the actual spent in 1975-76 was $1,027,000; 
and this year it’s estimated at $1.4 million, 
up $255,000 from last year. Can you tell me 
what part of that may be? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Silver, will you 
respond? 

Mr. Silver: Yes; I have an analysis of the 
increase. They are salary and wage revisions 
and associated benefits; that is the increase of 
salary awards and so on and so forth from 
one year to the next, $80,000. There were 
salary and wage costs associated with addi- 
tional workload, $58,000. Increased produc- 
tion costs of— 


Mr. Ruston: Was that overtime? 


Mr. Silver: No, this was not just over- 
time. This was additional unclassified 
people associated with additional work- 
loads, $58,000; increased production costs 
on the financial information system, that 
is computer runs and so on and so forth 
since we are now preparing a great deal 
of information through the computer 
rather than use the clerical system, $29,000; 
development costs of modifications of the 
financial information system, $88,000. 

These were the main components of the 
increase from one year to the next. We 
have done a lot of development work in our 
financial information system. In the past 12 
months we put in a new accounts receiv- 
able-accounts payable system; we have put 
in new systems in connection with cheque 
production, construction cost recording, 
operation maintenance cost recording and 
property management reporting. This 12 
months we have been doing a lot of work 
in this particular area. 


Mr. Ruston: Do you have any contract 
help in that kind of situation? 


Mr. Silver: Yes, we do. We have peaks 
and valleys, this is to help with the peaks. 


Mr. Ruston: Do you have anything to 
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show as to how many that may be; are 
there contracts, sometimes for six months, 
a year, two years? 

Mr. Silver: Yes. It could be at month end 
or year end, this type of situation is where 
we would use contract people; or we could 
also use GO Temp people for this type of 
thing as well. 

Mr. Chairman: Have you finished, Mr. 
Ruston? 


Mr. Ruston: Yes. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. McKessock? 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Minister, your minis- 
try takes on land from other ministries when 
they cease operations on any property and 
disposes of it. It that right? Or do you take 
them on anyway, whether you're going to 
dispose of them or not? 


Hon. Mr. McCague; We're very often 
asked to manage them, yes. 


Mr. McKessock: There’s one property that 
I've had quite a few inquiries on; that’s 
Camp Oliver. Could you tell me what is 
going to be done with that property? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Have we taken on 
the management of that? 


Mr. Thatcher: Camp Oliver was operated 
by Correctional Services until recently and 
it has since been discontinued. The property 
lies on lands belonging to the county of 
Grey, Although the buildings were put up 
by the province, they really revert to the 
county. I think it will be the county that 
will have to make the final decision on that. 

Mr. McKessock: So the government didn’t 
own any of the land? 


Mr. Thatcher: It never owned any of the 
land. 


Mr. McKessock: And the buildings are 
going to be turned over to the county? 


Mr. Thatcher: I believe that was the ar- 
rangement when permission was given by 
the county to put them in. I think they 
would revert to the county after they ceased 
to be used by the province. The only alter- 
native, if that is not so, is that the province 
might be able to remove them and put 
them somewhere else. I don’t know that 
that would be a very good thing to do. I 
think probably the county will have the 
final disposition of this buildings. 

Mr. McKessock: Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hall? 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I am really ser- 
iously handicapped by a lack of more de- 
tailed information. I don’t say that faceti- 
ously; I contemplate the prospect of another 


17% hours here looking at these pages and 
it doesn’t elicit sufficient information for 
me. 

I must tell you that the brief statement 
on the vote 801, item 2, financial services, 
does not explain much to me. I’d appre- 
ciate a little clarification on what is the 
scope and function, but specifically I raise 
the question about this item of charges 
shown on page G49 of the estimates, I no- 
tice deposits, trust accounts and land main- 
tenance for two items. What are these 
chargesP One refers to Effingham Park; 
there’s an Effingham in my riding, and it 
rings a bell with me when I see it in print 
here. Is there some explanation of these 
charges which are set out separately from 
the day-to-day costs you pick up under 
financial services, whatever those financial 
services are? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I'll try to explain 
each of them to you. 

Regarding the central collection deposits, 
the ministry operates as a collector of last 
resort for other ministries. We attempt to 
collect all the bad accounts of all the 
ministries. 

Contract security deposits are the bid 
bonds or bid deposits that we get. 

The Effingham Park expropriation trust 
account, I think is $40,000 a year that is 
paid on some land that was expropriated 
there. It’s a yearly payment. 

Ontario Housing Corporation land main- 
tenance—a better word probably would be 
management—is $130,000. 


Mr. Hall: Just on that item, is that one 
particular building of Ontario Housing Cor- 
poration or some buildings that got into 
trouble where nobody else will do the con- 
tracting?P What is it? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s rentals collected 
on OHC lands, with which you will probably 
be familiar. 


Mr. Hall: Rentals collected on OHC lands? 
Why would they show as an item of expense 
on your accounts? 


Mr. Silver: A couple of years ago the ac- 
counting conventions were changed by 
Treasury. Previously we used to show these 
amounts net. We collect various sums of 
money on behalf of the government and we 
pay them out. We used to show them not in 
our estimates. Now we have to show them 
gross. You don’t see the other side of the 
picture which is in our revenues. In our 
revenues we show similar amounts as having 
been received. 
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These are simply the payments out of 
moneys that we have received. Actually it 
looks as if these are expenditures of our 
ministry, but really they are simply cash dis- 
bursements of amounts of money that we 
have previously received. That’s all these par- 
ticular items are. 

The minister just mentioned the Ontario 
Housing Corporation land management item 
of $130,000. We receive money on behalf of 
Ontario Housing Corporation, we pay moneys 
out on behalf of Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion, and there’s a net balance that we have 
to pay there. There’s a similar type of trans- 
action regarding the Ontario Land Corpora- 
tion—they’re just amounts that we have re- 
ceived and these are the payments out. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Publications deposit 
trust account: I understand that it’s custom- 
ary for some companies or individuals to put 
certain moneys in trust for the purchase of 
publications, and that is a pay-out. 

Mr. Hall: Getting back to the Ontario Land 
Corporation land maintenance, the Ontario 
Land Corporation has land at Pickering, Ca- 
yuga, Edwardsburgh and what have you. Are 
you paying money out for services rendered 
on those properties? 

Mr. Silver: We have received rents and 
we made payments out—the same thing—on 
behalf of the corporation. This amount repre- 
sents payments back to the Ontario Land 
Corporation of amounts we have previously 
received on their behalf. 

Mr. Hall: Are you acting as landlord on 
all lands owned by the Ontario Land Cor- 
poration and not used? 

Mr. Thatcher: We are acting as the owner's 
agent. 


Mr. Hall: Such as Cayuga? Are you the 
landlord on all those farm leases? 


Mr. Thatcher: We are the agents. 
Mr. Hall: Collecting rent? 
Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: And you are paying that money 
out to whom? 


Mr. Silver: To the Ontario Land Corpora- 
tion ‘and to the Ontario Housing Corporation. 


Mr. Hall: You are just turning over the full 
amount of rents received by you then? 


Mr. Silver: Net amounts. We make dis- 
bursements on their behalf. One of the things 
that the finance branch has to do is to pre- 
pare financial statements and give them to 
the Ontario Housing Corporation and the 
Ontario Land Corporation. We give them a 
record of moneys that we have received and 


paid out on their behalf and account for the 
balance that we pay over to them. 

Mr. Hall: This is to say then—help me 
with this, because I am a little unclear about 
it. You say it’s net amounts? Where is the 
rest of it accounted for, all the land that the 
government holds? There must be some ex- 
planation of the costs that you face. Are they 
shown somehow with the Ontario Land Cor- 
poration? There is some land you are not 
getting much rent on. 

Mr. Silver: This is only with respect to the 
lands which are owned by the Ontario Land 
Corporation and for which we are acting as 
their managers. 

Mr. Hall: Yes. 

Mr. Silver: Similarly, that applies to the 
Ontario Housing Corporation. Those two 
items account for the flow-through of the 
cash through our ministry. It is just an ac- 
counting convention actually to show that we 
have received moneys for these corporations 
and we have paid it out. 

Mr. Hall: Except you used the word “net” 
as if you received a lot more money and you 
have expenses and were passing the net on. 
[9:30] 

Mr. Silver: We would make expenditures 
on their behalf. If there were repairs to some 
of these properties, then we would make 
expenditures on their behalf, and at the end 
of each quarter we would account for any 
difference to them. 

Mr. Hall: But you are only accounting for 
the difference. You are not accounting for the 
total expenditure it would seem to me; unless 
I don’t follow you. 

Mr. Silver: We are showing here that we 
are paying to them, we estimate $130,000; 
but we would probably have collected a 
larger amount and paid out amounts in con- 
nection with repairs and this type of thing. 

Mr. Hall: That doesn’t show up in any 
other ministry’s estimates. 

Mr. Silver: The amounts of income and 
expenditure would show on the records of the 
Ontario Land Corporation, it is a separate 
corporation. All we do is just act as agent and 
pass the moneys on to them. All the trans- 
actions are recorded fully in the Ontario Land 
Corporation. 

Mr. Hall: So they, really, incur the ex- 
pense, not you? 

Mr. Silver: They really incur the expenses, 
we are just acting as their agents. 

Mr. Hall: The bookkeepers. 


Mr. Silver: We do the bookkeeping, that’s 
right. 
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Mr. Charlton: On the same topic, do you 
charge the Ontario Housing Corporation and 
the Ontario Land Corporation fees for the 
management services you provide? 

Mr. Silver: No, we do not. 


Mr. Hall: In your opening remarks, Mr. 
Minister, you said you ran it on a business 
mode. | 
Mr. Ashe: I have a supplementary on the 
same item; there was a reference earlier to 
Pickering and it is my understanding that you 
do not act on the North Pickering properties, 
is that correct or do I misunderstand that 
process? 

Hon, Mr. McCague: You are correct. 


Mr. Ashe: North Pickering is a separate 
development corporation with its own prop- 
erty management division if you will, is that 
the reason? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 


‘Mr. Sterling: With regard to the Edwards- 
burgh land site, do you have figures indi- 
cating what the revenues were from that par- 
ticular area, and the expenses incurred? 
Another question I had relates to whether or 
not you keep the figures separated for the 
different land banks you are dealing with. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: We keep the figures 
separated, yes. What figures are you referring 
toP 

Mr. Sterling: I would point out that in the 
Treasury estimates, and in reading the annual 
report of the Ontario Land Corporation, it 
only showed interest costs related to these 
land holdings. It is very difficult to get from 
their statement exactly what the revenues 
and expenses incurred were for the different 
land banks that Ontario Land Corporation 
now holds. 

I would really be interested in obtaining 
figures for the Edwardsburgh land site, to 
know what the revenues and expenses were 
in connection with managing that area. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Filby, can you 
cite me the page I have that on? 


Mr. Filby: I think Mr. Gray has the in- 


formation. 


Mr. Gray: The Edwardsburgh one; as far 
as management is concerned, this year our 
estimated income would be $60,500; our esti- 
mated expenses, which include paying taxes 
on all the properties, would be $36,500; it 
showed a net profit of $24,000. That is just 
the income from the farms. A lot of the 
farms there are still under the agreement of 
no rent. The tax is paid, there are repairs to 
buildings; and we have a net profit this year 
estimated at $24,000. 


Mr. Ashe: That has nothing to do with 
capital cost? 

Mr. Gray: Nothing whatsoever; and _ it 
doesn’t include the overhead of our salaries. 

Mr. Ruston: It wouldn’t be costing— 

Mr. Sterling: In that expense you were indi- 
cating to us, is that expense only taxes? 

Mr. Gray: Oh no; there are taxes and we 
try to keep the ‘buildings up to a minimal 
standard of repair. 

Mr. Sterling: The township of Edwards- 
burgh in particular is most concerned ‘about 
the tax portion of it. Do you have a particular 
breakdown on that? 

Mr. Gray: No, I don’t have it right here 
with me, but it would be included and we 
pay ful] taxes on all the land that is leased. 

Mr. Sterling: That is as long as it is held 
by the Ontario Land Corporation? 

Mr. Gray: That is right. 

Mr. Sterling: If it was transferred to a 
ministry that ministry wouldn’t be respon- 
sible? 

Mr. Gray: Oh yes; if the land was leased 
it’s subject to full taxes no matter who owns 
it. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: And a grant in lieu 
in the other cases. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 2 carry? 
Item 2 agreed to. 
‘On item 3, supply and office services: 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, I am_ sure 
there is an explanation for this. This one 
has gone up considerably, so before we get 
into it maybe the minister or some of his 
official can advise us what this may be, 
because it has gone up more than $300,000. 


Mr. Silver: The answer to this is quite 
simple. There’s been a change in account- 
ing practice in the current fiscal year, and 
I think you will see in most ministries that 
the ministry administration program is set 
out in similar manner to the one we now 
have. If you look at the previous estimates, 
for 1976-77, you will see we have a differ- 
ent format, so that we had the items supply 
and office services this year. I can tell you 
what it is made up of. We didn’t have 
supply and office services shown last year, 
so we have transfers into that particular 
item from other activities. 

For example, if you look at the supply 
and office services you will see an item 
“allocation from other activities, $500,000”. 
Included in that we have the ministry 
long-distance telephone charges of $160,000, 
which wasn’t in that particular activity last 
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year; we have regular mail postage, $128,- 
900; we have photocopying, $45,000; we 
have purchasing, $81,500; we have messen- 
ger services, $60,000. 

Mr. Ruston: What’s that, messenger ser- 
vice? Does that have something to do with 
Purolator Courier and some of those com- 
panies that are moving parcels? 

Mr. Silver: That is an internal messenger 
service, inside the ministry. This is funded, 
in this particular item, for the whole minis- 
try. 

Then there is accommodation, $12,600; 
telephone directories, $8,800; and parking, 
$3,400. These are charges from “other ac- 
tivities” now being funded in this one par- 
ticular item. 

Mr. Charlton: On the same question, you 
said that the supply and office services item 
was not in the estimates last year. 

Mr. Silver: Not as such. 

Mr. Charlton: Right; and I believe that 
the main office estimate last year was 
$921,700; so I would assume that this $343,- 
800 you are showing under supply and of- 
fice services as last year’s estimates, at least 
some of that came out of the main office 
area? 

Mr. Silver: Some of the $645,300 that we 
have this year came out of main office last 
year, yes. There were transfers from various 
areas. 

Mr. Charlton: So there were other areas 
as well as main office? 

Mr. Silver: That’s right. For example, we 
have $81,500 charged for purchasing; if 
you refer to vote 804, item 2, you will 
see there is a transfer there of $81,500. 
It was just that there was a different format 
in the ministry administration program this 
year. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Could I, Mr. Chair- 
man, just get a correction? Where did you 
get your figure of $900,000? 

Mr. Charlton: It’s written in here and I 
believe it came out of last year’s estimates. 

Mr. Silver: No, that’s from the year be- 
fore, I believe. 

Mr. Charlton: It’s possible. 


Mr. Silver: Main office last year, yes. It 
was— 


Mr. Charlton: It was $921,700. 
My. Silver: Yes; it’s a different format this 


Mr. Charlton: Right. 


Mr. Ruston: I really don’t know what to 
say. I guess that’s about as good an ex- 
planation as we can get. 


There is a complement of five people, 
apparently, under this. On page 7 it says, 
“Complement of five, and unclassified staff, 
three man-years.” Do you have any con- 
tract employees in that department? 


Mr. Silver: I believe we have one or two. 
We have two, but this varies according to 
work load. 

Mr. Ruston: But your full-time comple- 
ment of regular staff is five? 


Mr. Thatcher: Five. 
Mr. Ruston: Okay, thank you. 


Mr. Reid: I’m not sure, and I’m sure 
you'll correct me if I'm wrong, but a few 
years ago on public accounts Government 
Services appeared before that committee 
and indicated that it had an inventory of 
office space on hand for the use of various 
ministries that in fact was unoccupied. 

I realize this may not be the exact place 
to discuss this, but I wonder if the minister 
could indicate if he has inventory of un- 
occupied space, not only in Toronto but 
across the province; and if so what it’s cost- 
ing the taxpayers to carry the inventory 
that’s unused? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I believe there is a 
report prepared monthly and our vacancy 
is now about three per cent. 

Mr. Reid: Its down to three per cent? 
That’s across the province of Ontario? 
When you say down to three per cent, is 
that sort of a monthly average? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No, it was a little 
higher, as I recall. 

Mr. Reid: It was quite high at one point, 
yes. Can you give us an indication of how 
much it’s costing a month to carry that 
space? 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gray, would you have 
an estimate of that? 


[9:45] 


Mr. Gray: It’s really very difficult to say. 
I don’t have the figures right here, but a 
lot of it is government-owned space. The 
amount of leased space we have vacant is 
really very minimal. 


Mr. Reid: It is? 


Mr. Gray: Oh yes. There is the odd lease; 
in 1,500 leases across the province you 
might have the odd vacant one, but most 
of the government space that is presently 
vacant is in government buildings in which 
there’s a transitional period going on. 


Mr. Reid: How did this come about, this 
reduction to three per cent, considering the | 
fact that supposedly we’ve had government 
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constraint and restraint on the hiring of ad- 
ditional personnel? Did you buy your way 
out of the leases or did they just become 
due and were not renewed? 

Mr. Gray: I think it’s probably a com- 
bination of everything. I suppose with good 
planning—there was good planning—and the 
odd lease that— 

Mr. Reid: When did that happen, Mr. 
Gray? I was chairman three years ago and 
it certainly wasn’t good planning then. Of 
course with a new minister I’m sure that 
there's been a rapid change in direction. 

Mr. Ashe: Overnight. 

Mr. Gray: I'm sure you want me to com- 
ment, 

Mr. Reid: I would only comment favour- 
ably if I were you. 

Mr. Gray: As I said, I believe there is 
the odd lease we moved out of; if we 
couldn’t use it for another ministry we tried 
to buy our way out of it. But there are 
very few of these situations arising at the 
present time, because as you know we’re 
probably not leasing as much space because 
of the constraint program. 

So for government buildings, and we're 
talking of about 60 million or 70 million 
square feet, a vacancy rate of three per 
cent is very good from where JI sit. 

Mr. Reid: Just one further question: I 
don’t want to beat it to death, but in that 
occupancy rate in government-owned facili- 
ties—let’s take the Queen’s Park complex— 
is there any room available there? 

Mr. Gray: Not as far as I know. My 
branch is on six floors in three buildings. 
I've been trying to find some extra space 
and haven’t been able to. I guess we're like 
the shoemaker’s son. I’m not aware of any 
vacant space that is not already spoken for 
and. allocated. 


Mr. Reid: When you say “already spoken 
for”, that’s a political statement. Does that 
mean 10 years from now somebody’s going 
to move in or that somebody’s already got 
their name on the door? What exactly do 
you mean by “spoken for”? 


Mr. Gray: Our planning and_ research 
branch, which handles all the requests, 
would sift them out and if there is govern- 
ment space available it would be assigned 
On a first-come, first-served basis. 

Mr. Reid: Do they have a certain time to 
take up this space; do you come in and 
give them the axe and say we're going to 
give it to somebody else? 

Mr, Gray: Oh, yes. I think when it’s as- 
Signed, it then has to be designed and 


planned and converted to suit the ministry. 
I don’t think there’s any hard and fast rule. 
I believe it’s handled as expeditiously as 
possible. 

Mr. Reid: It’s certainly hard to get some 
facts, but Ill try one more time. You're 
happy that the three per cent is not a 
figure that is out of line for unoccupied 
space for the government across the prov- 
ince? 

Mr. Gray: Yes. 


Mr. Reid: Would this be normal in a 
large industry, to have this kind of— 


Mr. Gray: Most of the vacancy rates, in 
apartments and office buildings are now 
running about 10 per cent. They figure that 
if the building is occupied to 90 per cent 
they have a successful operation. 


Mr. Reid: Thank you. 


Mr. Hodgson: Just one further question, 
Mr. Chairman, on that same subject. What 
does three per cent represent in square feet 
of office space? 

Mr. Gray: I don’t have the figure right 
here, but I believe we have about 50 million 
square feet. That would be about 150,000 
square feet in possibly 5,000 or 6,000 build- 
ings. 

My. Reid: It’s a fair amount. 


Mr. Hodgson: I think we should be at a 
low figure, not 150,000 square feet. 

Mr. Reid: I wouldn’t mind having 150,000 
square feet. 

Mr. Sterling: Mr. Minister, of concern to 
me is the high degree of vacant office space 
in the Ottawa area, due to massive move- 
ments by the federal government of many of 
their government branches from Ottawa to 
Hull. I was wondering if the Ontario govern- 
ment has moved into negotiations with the 
federal government in terms of working with 
them to sublet or lease some of their particu- 
lar office space in Ottawa. I don’t know if 
you are involved at all with the court facil- 
ities in Ottawa or if that is done strictly 
through the Attorney General. I would sug- 
gest that perhaps your ministry could look at 
the possibility of saving dollars for the On- 
tario government by getting a better deal by 
leasing some of the vacant space there in 
Ottawa and also by reducing some of the 
federal tax burden by taking it off their 
hands. Have you looked into that at all? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Gray, didn’t we 
invite tenders for space in Ottawa? 


Mr. Gray: Yes, sir. 
Hon. Mr. McCague: Even though there 
would be federal space available, I think we 
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as the provincial government would expect 
the federal government to tender, as others 
do. The answer is yes, if they tender, we 
would be considering their bid along with the 
others. 

Mr. Sterling: No direct approach has been 
made to them to your knowledge? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No direct approach 
has been made to anybody, just a request for 
space at a price. 

Mr. Ashe: To follow up on that on behalf 
of the taxpayers of Ontario, whether they be 
provincial taxpayers or federal taxpayers, I 
think if we do have needs in Ottawa we 
should be making ‘a more definite approach. 
Let us not kid ourselves. The record of the 
federal government in this regard in Ottawa 
is not the best. I am sure the last thing they 
are worried about is what’s a million; or as 
the new proverb is, “What’s a billion?” I 
really think we should be more specific in 
making some definite approaches and say to 
them, “We are going to have some needs. You 
are obviously vacating like it is going out of 
style and are going to continue over the next 
few years to row across the river. Maybe we 
could make some mutually good deals on 
behalf of our collective taxpayers.” It is the 
same pocket, ultimately, that it comes out of. 


Mr. Reid: We might be rowing al] the way 
back across the river within a few years. 


Mr. Ashe: Yes, hopefully. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I think that is a good 
point. By the same token, we operate on a 
matter of price. We might negotiate a deal 
with the federal government for the use of 
their space and next week be faced with 
somebody saying, “Down the street a couple 
of doors, we had a place for less.” I think 
you really have to go on the tender process. 


Mr. Ashe: You missed my point. I agree 
with you, the tender process still has to be 
paramount. What I am saying is when we 
have some specific needs, we should speci- 
fically draw them to the attention of the 
federal government and say, “We need this, 
you might have something; tender.” Our part, 
on behalf of the taxpayers of this province 
and this country, is then protected. If they 
choose not to tender when they have some 
vacant space that might suit our needs the 
onus is then on their shoulders rather than 
ours. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It would be fair to 
notify them, yes. 

Mr. Reid: I am sorry to come back to what 
I was speaking about, the unoccupied space. 
You said there was about three per cent un- 
occupied and we had in all about 50 million 


square feet. My computer-like friend here has 
informed me that the unoccupied space is a 
million and a half square feet across the 
province. Just to refresh my mind, roughly, 
what percentage of that million and a half 
square feet—I realize we are talking ballpark 
fizures—is government owned space and what 
percentage is on leases? 

Mr. Gray: At the present time I am really 
not sure. 

Mr. Reid: I thought we had a monthly 
report. 

Mr. Gray: Yes, but I don’t have it; that 
is under the director of planning, I am 
director of realty. I work very closely with 
him but I don’t have the exact figures. I 
would think, roughly speaking, the amount 
is 80 to 90 per cent in government build- 
ings. 

Mr. Reid: In government buildings right 
across the province? If youre in realty, 
what is the average cost per square foot? In 
Toronto it runs anywhere from $8 to about 
$20 a square foot. 


Mr. Gray: We haven’t rented any at $20, 
but we’ve rented a lot at $8 or $9 a 
square foot. In Commerce Court and the 
T-D Centre, I think you can go as high as 
$14 or $15, but our highest lease is about 
$10. 

Mr. Reid: Around $10? 


Mr. Gray: Of the buildings we lease, the 
average would be between $8 and $9. 


Mr. Reid: What kind of government 
buildings are we talking about with vacant 
space? 

Mr. Gray: As you are probably aware, 
there’s a magnitude of government build- 
ings. I would like to reserve comment until 
I get the actual report on the vacant space. 
I don’t think the three per cent is based on 
the 50 million square feet. The 50 million 
includes hospitals and all kinds of build- 
ings; I think the three per cent is based 
on being a factor of office space. 


Mr. Reid: Now, Mr. Gray, he'p me. You 
say 50 million square feet is based on of- 
fice space? 


Mr. Gray: No, I say 50 million square feet 
is based on the total amount of government 
buildings. 

Mr. Reid: Including hospitals. 


Mr. Gray: And warehouses, correctional 
services buildings; everything. The three 
per cent would be based on office space, the 
portion of the government’s buildings used 
for offices and the leases. It would be some- 
thing less than 50 per cent of the full 
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total. I don’t have the figures right off the 
top of my head, but we can obtain them 
very easily. 

Mr. Reid: What does it cost the province 
a year for leased space? 


Mr. Gray: Right now it’s running about 
$40 million a year. 


Mr. Reid: Would it be fair to say it’s 
costing us maybe five per cent of that, per- 
haps $2 million, for unoccupied space? 


Mr. Gray: No, I don’t think it would be 
fair to say that. 


Mr. Reid: What would it be fair to say, 
Mr. Gray? 


Mr. Gray: On leased premises, we would 
not have 25,000 or 30,000 square feet 
vacant across the province in every situa- 
tion in leasing. We have approximately 
seven million square feet under lease. But 
what we're paying for in office space would 
not exceed 20,000 to 25,000 square feet. 
Some of that also could be in a transient 
state. One tenant moves out; it takes some 
time to plan and alter the space to put 
another tenant in. That’s included in that 
amount also. 


Mr. Reid: I suppose the bottom line, and 
Til direct this to the minister, is that in a 
community such as mine we have a place 
like Fort Frances where there’s a multitude 
of government agencies all leasing space 
from different land owners in the area. While 
[ believe in the free enterprise system, it 
seems to me in cases where it’s economical 
and makes good sense, perhaps the govern- 
ment should be building, to quote a member 
who is no longer with us, “sort of mini- 
Queen’s Parks”; providing buildings where a 
number of these government agencies spread 
throughout the area could be concentrated 
im one place. This would be beneficial both 
from a point of view of economy and for the 
citizen who is in need of government serv- 
ices, who goes to these places and is directed 
from one end of town to the other, back and 
forth through five or six different agencies, 
intil he gets so frustrated he goes home in 
lespair. 

Have you any comments on that, Mr. Min- 
ster? Have you done a cost analysis, for 
nstance, on leasing as compared to building 
sovernment buildings in these areas? I’m not 
alking necessarily about the city of Toronto, 
out in smaller centres. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Do I have any com- 
nents? Sure I could comment that the people 
vho are now leasing to the government are 
robably very happy to do so. 


Mr. Reid: Probably ecstatic. 
[10:00] 

Hon. Mr. McCague: When there is a short- 
age of capital to build new buildings, probably 
it wouldn’t be a wise move to consolidate. 
With today’s construction costs it would cost 
more to put up a new building and put them 
all there. I agree there are certain benefits to 
consolidation, which definitely would have 
some adivantages, 

Mr. Reid: I appreciate that under con- 
straints it is a little difficult to get the money, 
but I am looking at long-term arrangements. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: We will get you more 
answers on the vacant space, but there are 
a lot of things in the transition period. I hope 
you understand that many times when we 
lease the building we have to lease it less 
improvements aiid take the time to do them. 

‘Mr. Reid: I appreciate that. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That figure is included 
there. 

Mr. Hodgson: Would this be one of the 
reasons we have a three per cent vacancy? 
The ministry is undertaking a project in our 
area, a court house and registry office. The 
family and juvenile court premises has been 
rented for some time, but I know you will 
have a lease on it. At such time as the court 
house and registry office come into being the 
family court will be moved in. That office 
space will then be vacant until such time 
as your lease runs out, or else you can re- 
rent it. As far as the registry office is con- 
cerned, you bought that from the region of 
York. It is quite a large building, but it is 
not large enough to accommodate the amount 
of business for the region of York the south- 
ern part of which extends to Steeles Avenue. 
However, as soon as that new registry office 
comes into being there will be a large space. 
That will be part of your three per cent 
vacancy, trying to relocate services in cer- 
tain government buildings, is that correct? 

Hon, 'Mr. McCague: That is correct. 

Item 3 agreed to. 

Item 4 agreed to. 

On item 5, information services: 

Mr. Ruston: It isn’t a very large amount, 
but I think we should have an explanation 
of what they do. Information services in gov- 
ernments are pretty wide-ranging things. I’m 
concerned that this is one area that maybe 
governments have a habit, and I am not just 
saying this one, but all governments have a 
habit of having a lot of information services. 
However, this seems a rather small amount, 
there has to be some more somewhere else; 
but what is this one? 
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Hon. Mr. McCague: Three people. 

Mr. Ruston: What are their duties? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: They are responsible 
for the preparation and distribution of news 
releases; the preparation and the distribution 
of the Ministry of Government Services in- 
ternal publication, which is called Spectrum; 
the preparation and distribution of the Min- 
istry of Government Services annual report; 
provision of current press clippings of interest 
to the ministry; and provision of publicity 
and public relations services for official cere- 
monies, special events, et cetera. 

Mr. Ruston: These must be all the news 
releases you send out to each of us. How 
many news releases would you send out at 
a time. One is sod turnings, openings; an- 
other group is art exhibitions and so forth; 
then contract awards and tenders. Do you 
know how many of each goes out? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I have an idea. 


Mr. Ruston: I am just wondering, I have 
that many. I don’t know if I have kept them 
all, but I can just imagine if all the members 
—and I dont know how many newspapers 
there are in Ontario, I think there is some- 
where in the vicinity of 700, I'm not sure, 
maybe more—and if one of them is sent to 
every newspaper in the province, every 
weekly, and news, radio and members— 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think you would 
be right. 


Mr. Ruston: I'll tell you, Mr. Minister, you 
could cut off a lot of them. I would be in- 
terested to know the total. I would hope that 
before the estimates are over, Mr. Minister, 
someone could tell me how many of these 
news releases are sent out each time. I think 
that’s a reasonable question and I would 
expect there’s an answer for it. 

Mr. Hall: You mentioned Spectrum in the 
work that information services does. You said 
it's an in-house, or internal, publication. How 
often does it come out? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Four times a year. 


Mr. Hall: Being internal means that it just 
goes to your ministry’s staff, is that what you 
mean? Is it a morale builder? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes; would you like a 
copy? 

Mr. Hall: No thanks, I don’t want to wreck 
your budget. How much does that cost? Can 
you pick that out of the $83,000 and know 
what it costs you? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I don’t have it here. 

Mr. Chairman: Shall item 5 carry? 


Mr. Worton: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 
We slipped by on a comment, and just going 
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back, I don’t want to get into the vote again, 
but does this ministry have any control over 
the internal operations of this building, or is 
it just concerned with the roof, the outside? 
On the office space, is that left with that 
Board of Internal Economy? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No, the Speaker is 
responsible for part of the building and the 
ministry for other portions. 

Mr. Worton: But when it comes to provid- 
ing offices for members— 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s the Speaker. 

Mr. Worton: The Speaker? Then does he 
direct you people? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: He can ask us to do 
some work for him. 

Mr. Worton: Yes. Just by way of comment. 
I think you should look into the directions 
you get, because it seems to me that every 
time we have an election we're duplicatin 
efforts in changing office spaces, walls an 
partitions. I think it’s time we had an office 
for each of the 125 members that doesn't 
have to have the partition changed every 
year. I think the way we're operating now 
is penny-wise and pound foolish. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I’m glad you agree 
with me on that. 

Mr. Worton: That’s all I'll say on it, but 
I think it’s gone on a long time now, from 
30 in an office to two in an office, and were 
spread all over. I think it would be nice to 
have something more permanent. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: From election to 
election, you mean? 


Mr. Worton: Yes. 


Mr. Charlton: On this Spectrum which we 
were talking about; just for my information, 
does it provide information to employees on 
job vacancies within the ministry and other 
ministries, and on contract settlements and 
so forth, like some of the other government 
publications; or is it strictly a ministry propa- 
ganda rag for morale purposes? 

Mr. Thatcher: The latter; the Civil Service 
Commission produces a job sheet called 
Topical Job Mart. We would only be dup- 
licating it if we did the same, so we jus 
simply let the members of the ministry staff 
know some of the significant things we're 
doing, and we do it lightly with a few pic 
tures and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Charlton: Thank you. 


Item 5 agreed to. 
On item 6, analysis, research and planning: 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask the 
minister, when he designed and planned the 
building in the city of Windsor, who did al 
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of the analysis and research for it? Was that 
done by Government Services? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I'll have to turn that 
question over. 

Mr. B. Newman: That’s the new provincial 
public building. It was originally planned in 
1959 and finally constructed in 1977. 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes. The Ministry of Gov- 
ernment Services did plan it, but not under 
this particular item, This item is manage- 
ment analysis and research. Your question 
would more properly come under accommo- 
dation. 

Mr. B. Newman: ll pass then. 


Mr. Charlton: Did the changes in your 
procedures that are reflected in these esti- 
mates, the ones we were talking about earlier 
in terms of accounting and so on, come about 
as a result of your own research and planning 
under this item or from elsewhere? 


Mr. Silver: No, these were instructions 
from Management Board that there was to 
be a common format for handling programs 
throughout the government. That is why we 
had the reformatting. I think if you look 
through the estimates generally you will see 
a common sort of format this year. This 
particular activity was included in main 
office last year. 


Item 6 agreed to. 


On item 7, legal services: 


Mr. Ruston: I wanted to ask a question 
here. The estimate is $382,000. What is the 
total complement there, the number of 
lawyers and the number of other staff? Com- 
plement zero it says. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: We contract our legal 
services from the Attorney General. That is 
for 10 solicitors, as I understand it, on loan 
from the Attorney General. The work done 
includes legal matters related to property 
acquisition, leases, expropriations, sale of 
property, contracts, orders in council, claims 
and drafting of legislation. 

Mr. Ruston: Are these people with you 
more or less on a full-time basis but actually 
under the AG’s jurisdiction? Their advances 
and so forth come under the Attorney 
General, is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Their advances? 


Mr. Ruston: I think this was explained in 
one of the other ministries; they have legal 
staff but it’s really controlled by the Attorney 
General. They are seconded, I guess is the 
word that is used in government, to operate 
elsewhere. You actually use 10 lawyers in 
the Ministry of Government Services. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s correct. 


Mr. Ruston: Do you have a staff assisting 
them. How would they handle their work? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: We have 10 solicitors 
and 10 man-years. 

Mr. Ruston: In other words, you don’t have 
any legal secretaries or anything? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 

Mr. Ruston: You do have an office. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Ten person-years. 

Mr. Ruston: The ministry charges you this 
$382,000 for legal services; and that’s just 
for operating your office or does the Attorney 
General actually in effect charge you for the 
salaries of the 10 lawyers? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s charges are under services, $257,000. 

Mr. Ruston: Yes, $257,000; and then the 
other is for the operation of the other office. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Right. 


Mr. Charlton: Have you requested from 
your legal services people, and received, a 
legal opinion on your position in this whole 
Embassy Management situation? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 


Mr. Charlton: You have. I take it then 
that it wasn’t very favourable in terms of 
any actions you might take in the future with 
that particular company? 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s right. I have asked 
for an opinion on our liability if we refuse 
to award contracts to them, because the 
matters that your complainants have re- 
ferred to are still under dispute. 

Mr. Charlton: I was talking about the 
future. 

[10:15] 

Mr. Thatcher: As far as the future is 
concerned, if these court actions show evi- 
dence of Embassy’s bad payment record or 
whatever, we may then be able to take some 
action. But so far Embassy has a good record 
because none of these people has yet ob- 
tained a conviction. 

Mr. Charlton: So, essentially, the legal 
opinion is that while these cases are pending 
there is very little you can do. But if, in 
fact, these cases go against Embassy then you 
will have some room for action in the future. 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s right. 

Mr. Charlton: That’s good to hear. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Chairman: Have you completed, Mr. 
Charlton? 


Mr. Charlton: Yes. 
Item 7 agreed to. 
Items 8 and 9 agreed to. 
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Vote 801 agreed to. 

On vote 802; item 1, program administra- 
tion: 

Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, you have a 
program at the proposed Secord Woods 
School in Lincoln county. It’s a pilot project 
for solar heating and so forth. Has the min- 
ister anything to report on thatP How are 
they making out with it? I understand it’s a 
joint project involving the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment Services. It says the project will 
involve the Ministries of Education, Energy 
and Govemment Services in building and 
planning for the conservation of energy and 
solar heat. 

Mr. Thatcher: 
project. 

Mr. Ruston: Well I am going by a news 
release dated St. Catharines, May 11, 1977, 
“Solar Heat Pilot Project”, and it says “the 
Ministry of Government Services”; but maybe 
you were never informed that you were 
getting involved in it. 

Mr. Thatcher: Sounds that way. 

Mr. Ruston: Apparently not, eh? Well, I 
must say to some extent that sounds like 
government, you know; sorry to say it. 

Mr. Hodgson: That’s not the first solar heat 
pilot project. 

Mr. Ruston: Probably not, but it seems to 
me—what’s the matter, Bill, are you a little 
unhappy over there or something? 

Mr. Hodgson: Not unhappy. 


I don’t think that’s our 


Mr. Ruston: Oh, I see; you sound very 
unhappy. I think you are worried about Joe 
Clark down in Ottawa. I don’t think you 
should be worried about him, I think he’s 
doing very well right now. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 

Mr. Ruston: You sound worried, Bill. 

Mr. Chairman: We are on program ad- 
ministration, 

Mr. Ruston: So you don’t have anything 
on that, Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No. 

Mr. Ruston: Well that’s another news 
release by government or somebody that 
never amounted to anything. That’s all right, 
we will forget about that then. 

Mr. Worton: What do you mean, forget 
about itP If it’s released why isn’t there a 
report on it? 

Mr. Ruston: What’s that, Harry? 

Mr. Worton: You just don't file it away. 


Mr. Ruston: Well there’s no money in- 


volved in it, so I guess we can't discuss it, 
can we? 

Mr. Worton: There’s paper cost. 

Mr. Ruston: Is this where we discuss the 
administration of all your buildings, capital 
construction and leasing? I am just wonder- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, if there might be some 
way or other to put these votes together, | 
or is it going to mean duplication? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s up to the com- 
mittee, I am in the hands of the committee. 
If the committee feels it’s more appropriate 
to discuss the vote in total, it’s fine with me. 
It is just a little more orderly for the Chair 
to go through it item by item. 

Mr. Ruston: Okay; have you ever done 
anything with the old Burwash_ institution 
and property south of Sudbury? I have read 
reports and so forth, but do you still own it? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 


Mr. Ruston: What is the total acreage of 
that project? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Thirty five thousand 
acres. 

Mr. Ruston: Are you using any of the 
buildings at this time for any purpose? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Some of the houses 
are rented to ministry staff; some of the 
buildings are being used for storage by other 
ministries; and we're negotiating with the 
federal government on part of the field facil- 
ities. The Hon. Margaret Scrivener announced 
last year that the property would go up for 
tender, but at that time the Sudbury Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the people at Burwash 
and the members in that area, asked that 
there be a better look taken at the whole 
thing before it was put up for tender. So 
the Premier (Mr. Davis) and the ministry 
agreed that they would look at the optimum 
use of the property and that process is under 
way right now. 

Mr. Ruston: There is some negotiation 
with the federal government with regard to 
an institution, I understand. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s right. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, if we're talking 
about this as a bundle, this— 

Mr. Chairman: No, we’re not. 


Mr. Hall: We're not? Well, all right; re- 
gardless of that fact, you're talking about 
the administration of the program under 
item 1. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Hall: The program we're talking about 


is provision of accommodation, either by con- 
struction or lease, for ministries. That’s the 
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all-encompassing work that comes under this 
provision of accommodation, is that right? 

Hon, Mr. McCague: What did you say, 
again? 

Mr. Hall: The broad parameters of what 
this vote 802 does under item 1 program 
administration, is that it talks about the 
administration of what it is that’s covered 
in the whole vote; therefore the whole vote 
has to do with the provision of all accom- 
modation, whether it’s through construction 
of government-owned facilities or lease ar- 
rangements that are made. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Right. 


Mr. Hall: This gets into the whole area 
of who you get to do your work, or who you 
rent from. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Right. 


Mr. Hall: How many different architects 
throughout the province does the ministry 
employ; that is contract with, people not on 
staff? And how do you select those architects? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: They’re selected in 
rotation. 

Mr. Hall: How do you get on the list to 
be rotated? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Write the minister a 
letter; no, write the ministry a letter and I— 

Mr. Hall: I’m not thinking of any par- 
ticular firm. I’m just trying to understand 
how the system works. 

Mr. Thatcher: Usually a local firm is hired. 
If there’s a job in St. Catharines, usually a 
St. Catharines architect is retained for it and 
so on, so that most of the architects will 
have their opportunity when a project occurs 
in their area. 

If there are no architects in a certain area, 
then we'd probably go to Toronto where 
there are quite a large number of architects, 
or to a nearby city. If it were close to a 
city like London with a number of architects, 
wed hope to use architects there. 


Mr. Hall: At the stage of the architectural 
selection, do you have any sort of competi- 
tion or submission, or does the ministry just 
pick one? 

Mr. Thatcher: They are hired on their 
reputation. As I say, we try to share the 
work among the architects. If one architect 
is currently finishing a job for us and another 
one comes up, he would just automatically 
not be considered for it. 

Mr. Hall: You don’t have any other form 
of competition? It really is, as the minister 
Says, a rotation among those who are in 


the field. 
Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: There's no element of competi- 
tion then? . 

Hon. Mr. McCague: There have been oc- 
casions of competition, I think, in the past; 
but it’s a very costly thing for architects to 
compete. You are forced, if you call a 
competition, to cover a good deal of their 
initial expenses by agreeing to a fee ahead 
of time. 

Mr. Hall: The government is forced to, you 
mean? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Pretty well. 

Mr. Thatcher: If there are architectural 
competitions, it’s usual for the client to pay 
each of the architects for the submission he 
makes, in addition to the fee to the success- 
ful architect for the work. Toronto city hall 
is a good example of that. It was an inter- 
national competition. 

Mr. Hall: Yes, it was a competition; but 
I think the prize went to the winner, not to 
everybody. 

Mr. Thatcher: If memory serves me there 
was a payment to each of the architects who 
made a submission. 

Mr. Hall: For a certain amount of money, 
I agree. The architect on the city hall pro- 
ceeded to get some fees, he just didn’t get 
the prize, I agree That is a rather special 
case we're talking about, though. 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes, it was special. 

Mr. Hall: What about in the administration 
of the leasing of buildings? Do you use real 
estate agents? 

Mr. Thatcher: No, we don’t. We have two 
ways of leasing. One is that we'll do our own 
survey of what’s available and work from 
that. The other way is that for a major leas- 
ing request we'll advertise, we'll take sub- 
missions and then we'll review each of the 
submissions. Usually we ask building owners 
to respond. 

Mr. Hall: What about on-site acquisitions? 
Do you use real estate agents? 

Mr. Thatcher: No, we don’t; we use our 
own staff. 

Mr. Hall: When youre making land as- 
semblies, you mean, you use your own staff? 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes. We have appraisers and 
negotiating agents on staff who do that for 
us. 

Mr. Hall: I was under the impression that 
LePage’s or someone did, say, the South 
Cayuga assembly. Is that different? 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s true, but they weren't 
retained by this ministry. 

Mr. Hall: So you don’t do all the acquisi- 
tion then? 
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Mr. Thatcher: In the case of the South 
Cayuga assembly, after LePage’s had taken 
options we did the closings. But that was a 
special case too, that is not the way we 
normally proceed. 


Mr. Ruston: That’s for sure, special case. 


Mr. Hall: But you’re saying that aside from 
special cases, you do all your own sorting 
out and searching for space? 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: That must take quite a staff. Do 
you have a lot of people doing that? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: The figure is being 
looked up. I hope you understand that in the 
South Cayuga situation the optioning was 
done for TEIGA by a realtor. When that 
optioning had been done then MGS _ was 
asked to take over from there and close the 


deals. 


Mr. Hall: I started out by saying that you 
were involved in all of these things to begin 
with. Now it appears that there are certain 
special instances where this doesn’t happen 
and it goes via the ministry involved and 
then to you secondly. Was Edwardsburgh the 
same way? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 

Mr. Ruston: The Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism didn’t even know anything about 
that one. 

Mr. Hall: Well, it wasn’t done by his 
ministry obviously; it was done, I guess, by 
TEIGA. 

Mr. Ruston: They didn’t even ask him. 

Mr. Thatcher: If I can give you the ans- 
wer to your question on the number of staff, 
we have a complement of 94 in real property 
acquisition, and that’s supported by an ad- 
ditional 53 man-years of unclassified staff. 

Mr. Hall: Different ministries, such as 
MTC, don’t come back to you and _ say, 
“Here, you lease this for us”; or “You get 
rid of this for us’? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 

Mr. Hall: They have their own property 
management department too, I’ve had con- 
tact with them. How does this inter-relation- 
ship work, Mr. Thatcher? 

Mr. Thatcher: MTC buys its own properties 
because its right of way purchases, its con- 
tiguous strips of property, are very closely 
tied into the engineering, It’s by mutual 
agreement that it’s excluded from our prov- 
ince-wide real estate operations. 


Some of the same things apply when they 
have a small piece of property for sale. It 
may be just a little triangular piece of a 
few hundred square feet on the curve of a 
highway, or something like this. There is no 
particular point in involving us in it just 
because there’s no great use. Very often those 
strips of land go back to the adjoining owner 
because they have limited access. So MTC 
runs its own operations in most cases. 
[10:30] 

There are a few of their operations, par- 
ticularly those associated with buildings or 
some form of development, on which we 
will do their real estate work for them. We 
are looking for a couple of properties now 
for driver training centres, because they will 
need some development in urban areas that 
are not really right of way acquisitions. In 
those cases, we take them on. 

Similarly, if they have a substantial prop- 
erty with a building on it that they want to 
dispose of, we would probably take that 
from them and dispose of it for them. 

Mr. Hall: It’s only when another ministry, 
having come into property on which it is 
really certain that it is surplus to its use that 
it turns it back to you for disposal. 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s correct. 


Mr. Hall: Is disposal a big part of the 
provision of accommodation—it’s like the 
provision of disaccommodation, is it part of 
this work? 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 

Mr. Hall: A big part of the work? 

Mr. Thatcher: No, it’s not a big part. 

Mr. Hall: The other ministries don’t give 
you many things, is that right? 

(Mr. Thatcher: That's right. 

Mr. Hall: Because you buy well, you 
don’t— 


Mr. Chairman: Would this be an appro- 
priate place, Mr. Hall, to terminate for the 
evening? 

Mr. Hall: Yes. I think there might be 


more questions on this item that I would 
like to raise later on. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine, then we will adjourn. 
These estimates will continue Wednesday 
morning at 10 oclock. Tomorrow night we 
will complete the TEIGA estimates. 


The committee adjourned at 10:32 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TREASURY, ECONOMICS AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
(concluded) 


/ On vote 1103, economic policy program: 

Mr. Epp: Mr. Chairman, there’s a point of 
order I'd like to raise at this time if I may, 
and that is that on last Tuesday, October 25, 
I placed a question with the Treasurer. I said, 
“TI have a question of the Treasurer. I guess 





we were speaking about assessment yester-~ 


day, and I guess maybe I wasn’t very clear on 
your comments. Is it clear that the munic- 
ipalities have all the information on assess- 
ment that they can get in order that they can 
make rational comments on the Blair report 
or any other report regarding market value 
assessment?” 

And the Treasurer said, “On assessment, 
lyes”. 
_ I said, “So they have all the data and it’s 


in an organized fashion, so there’s no problem 


with that?” 

Mr. McKeough said, “Yes, I think that’s 
fair, they would say.” 

I said, “They would say what?” 

He said, “They would say they’ve gone as 
far as they can go, because what they don’t 
know at this point is whether the system is 
going to work with 50 per cent assessment 
on taxes. Therefore on residential property or 
whether to make it work, we have to make it 
49,” 

I said, “Do you know what formula it is?” 

He said, “No, I think it is fair to say, Larry, 
that they have all the assessment data, they 
and the school boards.” 

Mr. Close said, “Basically they have the 
same data on which to do their analysis as we 
ise ourselves. They're working on the same 
basis as we are, except when we get to the 
‘ormula.” 
| Now, on checking with municipalities, I 
ind that that apparently is not the case at 
all. I checked with two municipalities in the 
Toronto area, the city of Toronto and one of 
the boroughs, and we found that their re- 
sponse to our question was that they have 
tummary sheets of total amounts of assess- 
ment by class of property. This information 
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is of no value to them. It doesn’t show the 
impact that market value will have on the 
borough itself. It won’t show any shifts of 
how it will take place, from the present kind 
of assessment to market value. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, the present kind 
of taxes to market value. 


Mr. Epp: The city of Toronto, on the other 
hand, found out by the grapevine only three 
weeks ago that some of this information was 
available to them on a block by block basis. 
The city checked with your ministry, and I 
guess with the Ministry of Revenue. The 
Ministry of Revenue had the information on 
tapes and the city were able to get this block 
by block information. After many requests 
the Ministry of Revenue finally let them 
come down and copy it out at the ministry. 
The ministry wouldn’t give them any com- 
puterized data or anything of that nature. 

They say this is of real value to them, but 
the other data isn’t of real value to them. I 
asked that question the other day, whether 
they had all the information that was avail- 
able to TEIGA, and you indicated at that 
time they did. Now we have found out that, 
in fact, apparently they don’t have the data. 

I have two questions. First, why, in fact, 
wouldn’t they have it? Second, if they don’t 
have it, why wouldn’t you tell that it’s avail- 
able and that they have to come down to 
Toronto to copy it out? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: All I can tell you is 
that all that I have and all that I want to see 
at this moment is, I think, essentially what 
they have. I have not looked at block by block 
data, nor do I have any intention of looking 
at block by block data. But for municipality 
A, I have residential property at $1 million at 
the present assessment, and $5 million at the 
new assessment. There are 26 categories down 
the lefthand side of the sheet, and 26 cate- 
gories down the righthand sheet, and what 
that assessment will be. That’s all I am work- 
ing with. 

Mr. Epp: But wouldn’t it be fair— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: As far as I know, 
municipalities have that same data. 

Mr. Epp: But if you take the residential 
data, that’s all in a general category. For in- 
stance— 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, it’s broken down 
if they ask for it. 

Mr. Epp: Apartments aren’t broken down, 
nor townhouses. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: 
singles and multiples. 

Mr. Epp: Are they told that they can get 
all this data? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: As far as I know, 
they can get singles and multiples. 

Mr. Epp: Are they told that they can 
get it? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What they want, of 
course, is what the assessment is on their 
own house and their neighbour’s house and 
on the next street. That’s something I think 
the Ministry of Revenue is not giving them. 

Mr. Epp: Why wouldn’t they be given this 
information if it’s available? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Because I think the 
Minister of Revenue (Mrs. Scrivener) doesn’t 
want to get into a debate about market value 
assessment before that starts; but that’s a 
question you will have to ask the Minister 
of Revenue. 

Mr. Epp: But just to be fair, I suppose 
there are some people in the province who 
would like to see market value assessment. 
There probably are some administrators in 
municipalities who would. Wouldn’t it be fair 
to give them this information to show them 
what kind of an impact it has? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s a question 
you will have to ask the Ministry of Revenue, 
not me. All I am working with is the totals 
of the 26 categories before and after. 

Mr. Epp: Wasn’t the Blair commission— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: All they looked at 
was 26 categories before and after. I am not 
sure the figure is 26, but it is something 
like that. 

Mr. Epp: Mr. Chairman, that’s not what 
the Treasurer told us last Tuesday. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s exactly what I 
told you. 

Mr. Epp: He told us that he had all the 
information— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I did not. 

Mr. Epp: —with respect to the assessment 
that was available to you— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I said all the in- 
formation that I had. 

Mr. Chairman: I think you felt that the 
record should be corrected, Mr. Epp. I think 
you have had an exchange— 

Mr. Epp: I am sure I wasn’t the only one 
who left this room with the distinct impres- 


Its broken into 
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sion that all the information available to the: 
ministry was available to the municipalities, | 
Now, if the Treasurer chooses to be selective | 
about the information that he takes for him-, 
self and his ministry, then he shouldn't have 
left that impression with us. And that is the. 
impression he left. 1 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m really not look-; 
ing at the information as to what happens: 
block by block. What we are looking at is) 
the total information—I think it’s 26 catego- 
ries, something like that—we are looking at’ 
the totals before and the totals afterwards, | 
the relationship between one and the other, | 
before and after. i 

Mr. Epp: I don’t want to belabour this 
point too much, but the municipalities were’ 
asked to give information, respond to the) 
Blair commission report and so forth, on 
assessment. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s right. 


Mr. Epp: And they didn’t have all the 
snformation needed to respond as fully as 
they would have liked to respond as far as. 
I am concerned. | 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: But the information 
itself is what I said. If I heard you correctly, ! 
what I said was that what they would com- 
plain about is, “Are we sticking with 50 per 
cent or is it to be 49 or 51?” And that is) 
question that I can’t answer at the moment. 
I think that is their biggest hang-up, that o1 
what percentage of business tax will be ap: 
plied to (Category A, B, C, or D. 

Mr. Epp: No, I think they would like tc! 
know what kind of impact this is going t 
have on the various areas—for instance, OI 
single-family residences as opposed to town: 
houses as opposed to semi-detached as Op’ 
posed to highrises— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think they have’ 
that, but I’m not entirely sure. 

Mr. Epp: No, they don’t, Mr. Treasurer, 
















As far as I know they don’t, And we'vi; 
checked with the municipalities. | 
Mr. Chairman: I think you'll have to pur) 
sue this with the Ministry of Revenue, Mr’ 
Epp. The property tax assessment reform iten) 
in these estimates has been passed and | 
think it was just a matter of clearing th, 
record. | 
May we go on with vote 1103? 

Shall that vote carry? 

Mr, Sterling: Mr. Chairman, on a point ¢ 
order. I think at the beginning of this pat) 
ticular ‘committee it was set forth as generé) 
guidelines that there would be approximatel’ 
eight hours for the Liberals, eight hours fc 





the third party, and four hours for our party. 
I think to date our party hasn’t anywhere 
approached its four hours of time. Perhaps 
the Liberals have not used their eight hours 
‘either. I was just wondering if there can be 
_some restriction placed on any one area of 
these particular debates or should we jump 
into areas that we are interested in right 
‘away and not deal with them in specific 
order? 

_ Mr. Chairman: The times were calculated 
‘by the clerk up until our last meeting in 
which we discussed these estimates, and your 
party, Mr. Sterling, had 26 minutes in total. 
‘The other two parties were roughly equally 
divided. 

__ Mr. Sterling: Are we going to be dealing 
with the regional government issue at this 
‘point? 

Mr. Chairman: The understanding that I 
hhad—and I gather that this was a loose 
agreement between the critics of the two 
parties—was that we move very quickly to 
the regional government vote, which is 1105, 
‘and spend most of the two and a half hours 
remaining on that vote. I think that was the 
‘thought when we last recessed. Do you want 
‘to speak on 1103, Ms. Bryden? 


y 
i 
i 


' Ms. Bryden: Yes, Mr. Chairman, unless it 
has already been raised and dealt with. 
Unfortunately I wasn’t able to be present at 
all the meetings, but if it hasn’t I would 
like the Treasurer to comment on one par- 
ticular issue. That is the proposal to develop 
a recreational facility at the Major Mackenzie 
‘Drive on Highway 401. Has that been raised? 


| Mr. Chairman: No it hasn't. 

| Ms. Bryden: I understand that hearings 
jbefore the OMB started yesterday— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Mr. Chairman, I 
don’t like to be difficult, but I thought we’d 











passed vote 1103, item 1, that we were 


‘starting item 2. 

' Ms. Bryden: No, I don’t think we passed 
it. 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Okay. 

| Mr. Nixon: That’s that Disneyland project 
‘that Mr. McKeough is so keen on. 

Mr, Chairman: I’m sorry, Ms. Bryden, we 
have passed item 1. It’s item 2, the Ontario 
Economic Council vote, with which we're 
dealing. 

; Ms. Bryden: When did we pass item 1, 
tonight or earlier? 

__ Mr. Chairman: We passed it on Wednes- 
day last. 

_ Ms. Bryden: I see. I’m sorry then. I can’t 
raise that under the economic council. 
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Vote 1103 agreed to. . 

On vote 1104; intergovernmental affairs 
program: 

Ms. Bryden: I wanted to raise the ques- 
tion of Ontario’s attitude on the Canada 
Pension Plan amendments, which— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t like to be 
difficult but we really did deal with Canada 
Pension Plan in spades under vote 1102. 
We're glad to have Ms. Bryden here, but— 


Ms. Bryden: Did we deal with the un- 
willingness of Ontario to permit this amend- 
ment— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. 


Ms. Bryden: —which would permit women 
who are at home to drop out their— 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, we did, Ms. Bryden. 
We dealt with that at some length. 


Ms. Bryden: I hope the Treasurer is listen- 
ing to the arguments and is not going to 
continue this impractical position which has 
Ontario putting a veto on the rest of Canada. 
I think most people regard it as a very de- 
sirable thing to assist women to take their 
place in the work force, and also to fulfil 
their responsibilities in the raising of children. 
It’s something which seems to have been left 
largely to women under our present society, 
and I think we should protect them against 
any disadvantages they may suffer in the work 
place as a result of fulfilling this responsi- 
bility, Mr. Treasurer. 

[8:15] 

I think Ontario looks very bad holding up 
something that is desired by all the other 
provinces. I don’t really think it’s going to 
save you a great deal of money if that is 
your objective. But I do think that we should 
consider the wishes of the rest of the prov- 
inces and show that we are not a province 
that wishes to separate on this particular 


. 


issue. 
Vote 1104 agreed to. 
On vote 1105, local government. affairs 
program: 
Mr. Epp: 
Bradley. 


Mr. Bradley: I take it were going to take 
the items together and we’re going to discuss 
the whole area of regional government to- 
gether, is that correct? 

Mr. Chairman: I think that would be 
preferable, yes. We'll take it together, Hav- 
ing said that, I indicate to all of the speakers 
that we only have the two and a half hours 
less 20 minutes now. So bear that in mind. 


Mr. Bradley: I will, Mr. Chairman. I’m 


I'm going to defer to Mr. 
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going to speak more or less specifically to 
the experience of the regional municipality 
of Niagara, except that in many cases what 
I’m saying about Niagara applies right across 
the province. 

Members who have been around here a 
while will recall the history of Niagara. The 
minister will recall—he was minister at that 
time—that as far back as 1971 a delegation 
of city council visited the Parliament build- 
ings here in Toronto to—I suppose the word 
is protest—the implementation of regional 
government in Niagara. 

We had as a source at that time a 
person who has now assumed a rather 
prominent position in regional government, 
oddly enough. That was Mr. Cy Armstrong, 
who was largely responsible for what we 
call “the little red book,” which was a brief 
we presented to the then Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, Dalton Bales. 


Mr. Nixon: Great fellow. 


Mr. Bradley: I was just reading again 
through the summary and conclusions and I 
find many of the same circumstances exist 
today. The solution at that time, the minister 
will recall was that the provincial govern- 
ment provided somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of $1 million in terms of transitional 
grants, which acted as a palliative for a few 
years in the region. But now we have a 
circumstance where the transitional grants 
have run out and the real crunch is coming 
to the property taxpayer and the various 
area municipalities within the region. 

The first premise we have in regional 
government, I think, is that there is some- 
thing called economy of scale. There are 
those of us who served at the area munici- 
pality level who would contend—I think 
with a good deal of justification—that there 
is seldom economy of scale, at least in the 
experience of regional government. 

I heard the minister deliver his speech to 
municipal councillors in Hamilton at that 
time and one of the problems he indicated is 
definitely a problem which has yet to be 
solved. That was when the region came into 
effect, we had various people leave the 
area municipalities to accept jobs with the 
region—naturally at $5,000, $6,000, $7,000 
more, for doing basically the same things 
they were doing in the area municipalities. 
But because they were to have a _ larger 
staff and a so-called larger responsibility, 
we had the increase in’ salaries. 

What the minister pointed out did not 
happen, and J think he was quite correct in 
saying this, was that the various area munici- 
palities did not trim their staffs at the same 


time—nor did they trim the salaries of those 
who apparently would have lesser duties, 
So this is one problem that we saw in the 
increasing bureaucracy. 


Mr. Hall: They had guaranteed them all 
jobs, so how could they cut down? | 


Mx. Bradley: That’s right. | 

Second, and I think this is a problem that | 
exists in a regional municipality such as | 
Niagara where we have diversity—you have | 
large cities, towns and strictly rural munici-_ 
palities_the financial appetites of those in| 
small towns, villages and rural areas have 
been increased. It is due to the fact that 
these people feel theyre paying for urban 
services and therefore should receive them. 

Instead of these people being accountable | 
for them, they’re paying a very small portion. | 
The larger municipalities, such as St.) 
Catharines, Niagara Falls and to a certain ( 
extent, Welland, many of which have devel- 
oped their own services, are now being — 
called upon to pay for these services for 
these other areas. I know the member for 
Lincoln will be unhappy about this, but 
the major urban municipalities and the - 
peop'e within them are being called upon 
to pay for those services for these other 
areas. We do not have that kind of what we 
call financial accountability. 

You can mention that there’s an elected 
regional council, The minister again will 
recall in the representations that were made 
to him in the early 1970s and to Mr. Bales 
that the city of St. Catharines for instance 
was left short-handed in terms of represen- | 
tation. Originally the regional council was — 
to have 24 members. However, a very in- 
fluential cabinet minister in the region ar- 
ranged it so that certain other municipalities — 
would have an extra member. 

Mr. Nixon: John Smith. 

Mr. Bradley: No it wasn’t John Smith, it 
was the then new Minister of Culture and 
Recreation (Mr. Welch). Therefore we now 
have a 28-member council, many of whom 
come from rural municipalities and have the 
real clout, while those who come from urban 
municipalities do not have it. As a result the) 
taxpayer of the region is being asked to 
provide services in these areas. We dont 
have the provincial assistance—and neither 
should we have the provincial assistance, may 
I say to the minister—we should not have 
that kind of massive financial assistance from: 
the province to provide services where ‘they 
don’t belong, in terms of rural areas, | 

We still have duplication and split services, 
where we have two planning departments, 
two engineering departments and various: 


| 
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other—two clerks departments and so on. 


_ While the duplication has been reduced, you 


still have some duplication of effort and 
duplication of heads of departments and so 
on. 

We have sewerage rates and water rates 
which are not being based on a systems ap- 
proach, which would be sensible, and I think 
in line with the thinking of the minister. I 
don’t like to presume that I’m enunciating 
his thoughts on this basis but the systems 
approach makes economic sense, because it 
means that those who actually receive the 
services are those who are going to pay for 
them. 

Unfortunately because of the legislation 
that exists we have regional rates—for water 
for instance, in the city of St. Catharines, if 
my memory is correct. From the beginning of 
regional government to the full implementa- 
tion in 1978 the regional water rate, or the 


_ rate for which the city would pay for whole- 


sale water, would have increased 832 per 
cent. 

I think it can be fairly pointed out that 
this is not all attributable to the region by 
any means. Some of it would have happened 


because of improvements, although most of 








those improvements were not for St. Cath- 
_ arines, and some because of inflation. But a 
| significant portion of that increase was be- 
_ cause of regional government and the ability 


to set regional rates in terms of water and 


_ of sewerage rates. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I disagree with that. 

Mr. Bradley: You might well do so, but 
youd have a difficult time— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You disagree with 
regional rates? 

Mr. Bradley: I disagree with regional rates 
—Sorry, I misinterpreted you. I disagree with 
region-wide rates, I believe we should be 
working on the systems approach. 

That brings us to the fact that the region 
is too big— 

Hon, Mr. McKeough: It’s a new definition 


_ of systems, but that’s an interesting— 


Mr, Bradley: What I mean by systems is 
that you would get together those munic- 
ipalities Which would logically be together 
and already have to a certain extent de- 


' veloped systems. In this particular case we 





think of Thorold and the city of St. Cath- 
arines which for years before regional govern- 
ment shared some services and, I must say, 
were able to make agreements without the 
iron fist of the region standing over top of 


_ them dictating the terms; they were able to 


make reasonable agreements between those 
two municipalities. This is what I am talking 
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about when I say five systems—even breaking 
it down into five separate municipalities so 
that you have services based on the charac- 
teristics of the particular area—your rural 
municipalities together, certain urban munic- 
ipalities amalgamated together. 

We also have the problem—and this is not 
the fault of the minister or perhaps the pro- 
vincial government so much, except in the 
original structure—of a glorified county coun- 
cil where there is a lot of back scratching 
going on and, unfortunately, some of the 
decisions are being made at the other end 
of the Niagara Peninsula— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Does that mean de- 
cisions are not being made by St. Catharines? 

Mr. Bradley: That means that St. Cath- 
arines is not benefiting by them and not 
participating in the back scratching. 

Mr. Hall: You don’t mean Caistor Centre? 

Mr. Bradley: I wouldn't want to say Caistor 
Centre. What I am pointing out is that 
many of the decisions have gone against the 
city of St. Catharines. I really can’t blame 
the minister for that. Even with the proper 
representation by population, we would still 
be out-voted. I merely point out that the 
back scratching goes on among the other 
municipalities and to the detriment of the 
city of St. Catharines and perhaps of other 
urban municipalities that I can’t speak for 
at the present time. 

Mr. Nixon: Like Dawn township in Kent. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Dawn is in Lambton. 
* Mr. Bradley: Mr. Chairman, we also looked 
at the problem associated with what I talked 
about in financial accountability—the loss of 
local control. As a municipal councillor, when 
people used to call me up about problems 
such as a major arterial street like Scott Street 
in St. Catharines, I would have to tell them 
to phone the mayor of Wainfleet or the mayor 
of Port Colborne because he had more con- 
trol over that particular street than I, as a 
municipal counsellor. I use this only as a 
small illustration of the lack of accountability 
that exists under regional government. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: ‘What does St. Cath- 
arines have on the regional council? 


(Mr. Bradley: Six members. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: Out of? 
Mr. Bradley: Out of 28. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Okay. Wainfleet has 
one as I recall. 

Mr. Bradley: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It speaks for the 
quality of the representative from Wainfleet. 


Mr. Bradley: You must know the gentle- 
man, Mr. Minister. ; 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I don't. 

Mr. Hall: He is a Liberal. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: He must be a very 
sensible guy. He runs St. Catharines with six 
votes, 

Mr. Bradley: We also noticed—and I sup- 
pose I should pursue this more so under the 
Solicitor General’s ministry—a substantial in- 
crease in the costs of policing in the region, 
although it’s a total cost of regional govern- 
ment. We also noticed—and, again, I am 
speaking for one urban municipality in this 
particular case—that as far as servicing the 
city of St. Catharines alone is concerned, the 
regional police force simply doesn’t do a 
better job than a local force. It may do a 
better job in certain other areas of the region, 
but we can’t say that it does in the city of 
St. Catharines. We have lost that local contact 
of the local policemen on the local beat. 

Once they become a part of the regional 
police force, they decided it was no longer 
their job to be ticketing people who are ille- 
gally parked and so on. Perhaps that is so, 
but that has not been reflected in transfer of 
payments from the province to cover those 
kind of policing costs. 

Perhaps I could get a comment from the 
minister on a statement that appeared in to- 
night’s edition of the St. Catharines Standard 
by Mr. Red Hatch who is the chairman of 
finance of the Niagara region and certainly 
a power to be reckoned with in the Niagara 
region. 

Hon. (Mr. McKeough: Where is he from? * 

Mr. Bradley: He is from Welland. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: A rural area? 


Mr. ‘Bradley: That is a smaller city in the 
region. He has stated in a newspaper report— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Does he have four 
votesP Four, and St. Catharines has six and 
Niagara Falls has—five? 


Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s 15 out of 28 
right there. 


[8:30] 


Mr. Bradley: Mr. Hatch suggested—and it 
was reported in the newspaper so we don’t 
know whether it is accurate or not—that the 
region will determine the priorities of area 
municipalities. It was always my understand- 
ing that the only outside group to determine 
priorities any more was the Ontario Municipal 
Board, which seems to get involved in prio- 
rities—which I disagree with, as well. He 
suggested in his remarks that instead of just 
controlling the amount of capital debt that 
his committee in the region would start dic- 
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tating the kinds of projects which would be 
ineligible for further capital financing. 

Would you say that that is correct—that 
the region would have that power to deter- 
mine the priorities? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Effectively, yes. 

Mr. Bradley: Well, when you say effective- 
ly, why would you not say—to throw a figure 
out—that they approve $10 million in a par- 
ticular year and that the area municipalities 
would then determine how that $10 million 
would be spent? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Because the region is 
probably going to spend $5 million out of the 
$10 million. 


Mr. Bradley: Look at it strictly in terms of — 
those projects which the city would put for- . 
ward; let’s say the city put forward five dif-_ 


ferent projects in five different areas— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I'd sooner have de- 


cisions being made by the region than I 
would by Queen’s Park. 

Mr. Bradley: I would sooner have neither. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am gathering that 
from what you are saying. I reject about 99 
per cent of what you are saying. 

Mr. Bradley: No doubt. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What you are really 
saying is that, in your view, St. Catharines 
should be a city-state unto itself, that it 
doesn’t have any interdependence on the rural 
areas around it and whenever it’s ready it 
can go into an annexation— 

Mr. Haggerty: There is no rural area there, 
Darcy. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: —battle and take up 
the fruitlands and expand where it wants to 


expand. The fact that it could not annex | 


Thorold, or that Thorold did not want to be 


annexed to St. Catharines, is something you've — 


overlooked. But as long as St. Catharines can 
do exactly what it wants, then it would be 
an ideal region. I reject that concept. 

Mr. Bradley: No, that’s what you have said. 
That is not what I have said. | 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: You have only to go 
back to St. Catharine’s private bill to see how 
St. Catharines wanted to get out of anything 
that was irksome but wanted to leave health 


and welfare, in particular, which were the 


costly expenses, with the region. 


Mr. Bradley: I don’t for a moment contend 


from the region. ‘ 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: It was a private bill. 


that there was a serious effort to withdraw | 
| 


Mr. Bradley: It was more to draw the / 


attention of the ministry which hadn’t paid 
any attention. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: It was a private bill. 
Mr. Bradley: Yes, but the Ministry of 


Municipal Affairs had paid very little atten- 
tion to the city of St. Catharines until we 


asked for that private member’s bill; until 


_ we circulated that resolution around the prov- 
| ince about regional government we had very 


little action here. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: That resolution really 
knocked the rats right off the rafters. It really 


_ did. It shook us all up. 





| 


Mr. Bradley: As soon as that publicity was 
focused here in Toronto we started to get 


' action out of Toronto; we got the $1 million 
just before the 1971 election. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’ve heard your views 
on everything; what we are trying to do, as 
I understand it, is find out how we can do 
things better. I'd be very interested in your 
views as to what you think should happen in 
the Niagara region and how it could be im- 
proved. 

I've heard your criticisms and I am very 
interested in them, but I would be very in- 


' terested in hearing how it could be improved. 


Ive heard one—that you think that St. 
Catharines is under-represented, and I don’t 


particularly quarrel with that. I suppose a 


-_vincial 
_Yepresented in terms of a population; but in 
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solution to that is to amalgamate Wainfleet 
or West Lincoln with something else so that 
we get some sort of meaningful representation 
by population. 

I would not endorse that particular point of 
view. I think that, inevitably, the larger areas 
will probably always—as they are in the pro- 
Legislature—be somewhat  under- 


terms of geography and history that isn’t the 
worst thing in the world. I would be very 
interested, beyond that, in hearing your views 
as to how the region might work better. 

Mr. Bradley: One suggestion that we had 
hoped Mr. Archer would look at was a re- 
drawing of the boundaries to such an extent 
that— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: What would your 
suggestion be there? 

Mr. Bradley: —instead of one large regional 
municipality we might have, for instance, 
four municipalities which would all be viable. 
I am not prepared to draw the specific boun- 
daries of those. I think that is a matter of 
negotiation—and that’s reasonable. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: So you want to split 
Niagara into four. 

Mr. Bradley: Four or five municipalities. 
That is correct. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Okay. 
Mr. Bradley: The ramifications of that 


should be considered. I don’t think that was 
considered by the commission, as one par- 
ticular example. I think that since we now 
have— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Of which St. Cath- 
arines would be one? 


Mr, Bradley: Call it what you want. You 
might call it Thorold. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, that’s interest- 
ing. 

Mr. Nixon: There’s Grimlinc, a combina- 
tion of Grimsby and Lincoln. 


Mr. Bradley: You might call it something 
else. I’m not putting a name on it. I am 
suggesting that with the redrawing of 
boundaries—and I realize people think of a 
systems approach in different ways—you 
might then be able to evolve what we de- 
fine as a systems approach to providing 
services. Urban municipalities would receive, 
in essence, urban services and rural munici- 
palities would receive rural services; and 
both would pay accordingly instead of one 
paying for the other. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Whenever the urban 
municipality was ready to expand it would 
just walk in and— 


Mr. Bradley: No, I am not suggesting that 
that would happen. In fact, I am one who 
for years has fought the expansion. It was 
some of the strong members of your party 
on the St. Catharines city council who 
wanted to branch out into the farmlands of 
the area. It was not me. I don’t advocate 
that, by any means. That is not one of the 
designs that we would have. I realize that, 
in past years that has been one of the 
goals pursued by some. 

I think a number of problems could be 
solved by breaking the region down into 
these areas and providing specific services. 
For instance, Mr. Archer suggested there 
should be a regional transit system which 
you, as Treasurer, would know to be al- 
most a disaster in the amount of money 
that would have to be provided—and, pre- 
sumably, from the province because the 
property taxpayer is certain'y not going to 
be prepared to pay. 

What I look at in this circumstance is 
that within an urban municipality such as 
St. Catharines there is a deficit of almost $1 
million in transit. If you were to have a 
region-wide transit service, no doubt the 
mayor of Wainfleet and the mayor of Pel- 
ham and so on would say that they would 
want to get in on the transit system. There- 
fore, we would be subsidizing an even more 
uneconomic transit system. 
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I am suggesting that by breaking it down 
into these four or five municipalities—or, at 
least, considering it-they might have viable 
transit systems, viable sewerage systems, 
viable water systems instead of what we 
have at the present time. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Greyhound? 

Mr. Bradley: No Greyhound. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you completed your 
remarks, Mr. Bradley? 


Mr. Bradley: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: IJ think I have inter- 
jected my answers. 


Mr. Warner: The minister of interjections. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, I reject the con- 
cept that you can put a neat little wall 
around an urban municipality and say 
“That’s it. We have no responsibility for a 
larger area.” I reject that. 


Mr. Bradley: I remind the minister that 
he said that, I did not. That is what he 
inferred from my remarks. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would be inter- 
ested to know how you would link every- 
thing together, probably with some sort of 
planning board which really hasn’t worked. 

An hon. member: Anywhere. 

Mr. Wildman: With Lincoln. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s right. 


Mr. Sterling: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
draw attention to the Mayo report which 
has tried to recommend certain things to 
improve the regional government in the 
Ottawa-Carleton area. 


Mr. Haggerty: He made a bet with the 
Niagara region. 

Mr. Sterling: On reading the report, I 
think that it has some positive aspects to it 
in that it recommends specific things that 
should be done with regional governments. 
It has therefore, evoked a response from 
many of the interested groups and citizens 
in the area. At least, in my view, that is 
the positive part of this report. 

There were also some negative things in 
the report. Before I go into those, I would 
like to ask the Treasurer if the response to 
the report as it now stands has been signifi- 
cant to his particular office. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: ‘Mr. Farrow is here 
to speak specifically in terms of a tabulation, 
but I think the significant response has only 
come from two places to date, and those are 
Rockcliffe and Manor Park. 

An hon. member: Goulbourn. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think so. 

Interjection. 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: In terms of briefs? 
The briefs are coming in. The city of Ottawa 
is sending two, so I am told. But in terms of 
letters, mainly from individual response—I am 
sorry, I should have just differentiated the 
two. Yes, Goulbourn and Rockcliffe Park, 
formally. 

An hon. member: And the board of edu- 
cation? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. Individually only 
from those two areas, though, I think. 


(Mr. Sterling: One of the faults of the 
report and perhaps one of the reasons that 
you didn’t receive more individual responses, 
in particular with regard to boundary changes 
in Goulbourn, arises, I think, from the lack of 
economic impact of the implementation of 
the change of boundaries. 

I would like to know, and maybe the 
Treasurer could inform me, what the timing 
will be with regard to his part of the report, 
in terms of reviewing the report and then 
coming forward with a government position. 

As I understand it, and I think it should be 
spelled out clearly: the Mayo report is not the 
government’s position at this time. I would 
like to know how you are intending to pro- 
ceed and what the timing on it may be. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: There is no definite 
timetable. Although they came in at different 
times, and although we set different time- 
tables for responses to Archer, Mayo and 
Robarts, we have within the department 
rightly or wrongly tried to stream them along 
the same path. Obviously if all three had 
said ambulance services should be a lower- 
tier responsibility, which I think none of the 
three said, we might try to co-ordinate that 
decision with respect to all three. There are 
some common threads through them. 

So at the staff level we really are looking at 
all three simultaneously. They are different 
people but we are trying to co-ordinate them 
and we are also trying to co-ordinate the 
responses of other ministries of the govern- 
ment to the reports. 

So a timetable would probably be a pre- 
liminary if anything before the end of the 
year—and a more formal response dealing 
with specifics, individual to the three reports, 
would appear in January or February. 

I don’t want to put green paper or white 
paper names on this, but there will probably 
be a statement in January or February of 
what the government’s response is. Give a 
kick ‘at the cat that way leading to legislation, 
if there is to be legislation, some time in the 
spring, which would make implementation of 
whatever it was for their year beginning 
January 1, 1979, with elections on that basis 








‘in the fall of 1978. But I haven’t a precise 
timetable. 

_ We had the very first meeting, really, this 
afternoon. I see all the responses and the 
| letters as they come in, have a look at them, 
and they go down into the system. They will 
come back up to me when we have all of 
them or nearly all of them, and we will get 
down to them. We had a very preliminary 
meeting on the three of them this afternoon 
for an hour, just among the staff, to see about 
_a problem and as to how the three were being 
dealt with together. But my guess is that we 
-would not have a formal response until 
| January or February. 

|_ Mr. Sterling: Because of the structure of 
‘the Mayo report in particular—I am more 
familiar with it than the other two reports— 
is there going to be any additional financial 
data available to the municipalities involved 
'so that they can better understand the impli- 
cations of the boundary changes? 

| [8:45] 


| 


Hen. Mr. McKeough: It’s not only just 
boundary changes. There could be other 
shifts which could affect financing. If the 
commissioners each did a little bit of work in 
a preliminary way we would be doing more 
and we would have some idea of the impact 
‘of any changes that were recommending. I 
think it is fair to say that despite everything 
jone would read in the newspapers—and I am 
‘now looking at one more than the other two— 
the impact of the changes recommended in 
|the three reports is minimal in relative terms. 
_ As an example, I would point out that 
ithere is a mailing campaign now going on in 
a part of Toronto about education taxes which 
says if such and so happens, the end of the 
‘world is going to be an increase of $32 
on your tax. When the average tax in Metro- 
‘politan Toronto is probably $600 or $700 
and something—$32 is not necessarily all that 
earth-shattering. 

_ Mr. Warner: Unless you can’t pay the 
jextra $32. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Unless you’re paying 
$32 too much now, and maybe some people 
are. Maybe some people are. 

But I don’t think that any of the recom- 
mendations in the three reports would pro- 
duce dramatic financial changes. I’m going 
out on a limb saying that because we haven’t 
got all the data to back it up. But just to use 
Metropolitan Toronto as an example, the 
assessment on the Toronto-Dominion Bank 
in downtown Toronto, through the combina- 
tion of the education grants system, the re- 
/source equalization grant minimally and a few 
Other things, is really spread throughout 


| 
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Metropolitan Toronto. Depending on the 
quality of the administration or the level of 
service provided, whether you live in Scar- 
borough or whether you live in Cabbagetown 
or in Rosedale, the level of taxation is not 
going to vary all that much. Obviously, you 
could write a story about $32, but in per- 
centage terms it is not all that great, because 
the grant system and the equalization system, 
imperfect as they all are, tend to equalize 
or minimize a lot of those things. 

The answer to your question is: Before we 
would recommend any drastic boundary 
changes, or coincident with them, we would 
be looking at the financial impact as well. 

Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, isn’t the 
minister saying that there is a vacuum? We 
don’t have the figures. Whether it’s the Archer 
or Mayo or Robarts report, we do not have 
the financial figures which we require in 
order to make intelligent decisions about 
these financial relationships vis-a-vis the 
municipalities or the boroughs and the prov- 
ince of Ontario. I think that’s what the mem- 
ber for Carleton-Grenville was talking about. 
We need those figures before we discuss alter- 
natives. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The board of edu- 
cation obviously has them, because it has a 
massive mailing campaign about the $32. So 
it must have figured it out. The hand-out is 
sent home with every school child, too. 

Mr. Warner: This is true. I didn’t do it. 


Mr. Sterling: If I may get back to the 
school board question, are you, as Treasurer, 
going to deal with the restructuring of school 
boards, or is it going to be the Minister of 
Education (Mr. Wells) who deals with that 


particular issue? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Primarily the Minis- 
ter of Education. Very much so, the Minister 
of Education. 


Mr. Handleman: Why would you even 
consider, in the Mayo report, a complete re- 
structuring of school boards within the juris- 
diction? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We didn’t ask for it. 


Mr. Handleman: I know you didn’t ask for 
it. Why don’t you say, why doesn’t the Min- 
ister of Education say, that this is beyond 
the terms of reference of the Mayo commis- 
sion, that it will be dealt with somewhere 
else? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Somewhere in the 
terms of reference of any commissioner is the 
phrase “and anything else that might occur 
to him.” 

Mr. Handleman: Yes, but that’s not muni- 
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cipal government. Let’s face it. That’s sub- 
servient. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think it’s hard to 
draw that line. Mayo, for example, recom- 
mended—the member for Prescott and Russell 
(Mr. Belanger) has left so I can mention this 
—_that Russell should be brought into Ottawa- 
Carleton. One would think, realistically, if 
you were going to bring Russell into Ottawa- 
Carleton you would also bring it in for school 
purposes as well, although that does not 
always happen. So I think it’s hard to draw 
that line. 

Mr. Handleman: 


recommendation. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I agree. 

Mr. Sterling: The question then comes, Mr. 
Chairman, as to whom do these people direct 
their complaints? 

Hon Mr. McKeough: To me. Then I send 
them all to the Minister of Education. 

Mr. Sterling: So do you have any idea of 
what kind of timetable the Minister of Edu- 
cation would be dealing with, if he were 
going to deal with this particular matter? Or 
would this be only a question that he could 
handle? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. You should ask 
him his timetable rather than asking me. In 
the three pieces of legislation which may 
come forward from those three reports, I 
doubt that there will be anything in my 
legislation dealing with education. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Why don’t you say there 
won't, Mr. Treasurer, instead of saying you 
doubt that there will? 


‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: I say that rather than 
being unequivocal. If, for example, Russell 
were brought in, then the Minister of Edu- 
cation might say: “Would you look after that 
in your legislation?” 


Mr. Warner: You said, “No.” Mr. Chair- 
man, would you run over that again? In your 
legislation, you are not going to deal with 
the boards of education of those respective 
municipalities which come under the purview 
of those three reports that were mentioned? 
Is that what I’m given to understand? 


That’s a part of the 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Let me use a more 
local example. Supposing the government 
agreed with the recommendations of Mr. 
Robarts with respect to Scarborough and 
North York. Municipally, I would think that 
you then would want to realign the boards of 
education as well. 

This is why I can’t give you a complete 
no, because Metro education at presently is 
dealt with in the Metro Act. Mr. Wells might 
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well say to me, if you are in agreement to 
make those changes in the Metro Act, which 
would be in my legislation rather than his 
although he has amended it, my guess would 
be, if that did happen, and that’s a big “if,” 
that he would bring in his own Metro Act to 
handle education and I would handle the 
municipal side, both of which could end up 
in the same bill. . 

Mr. Warner: With respect to the Metro- | 
politan Toronto school ‘board? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. | 

Mr. Warner: And the bill would be yours? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, my guess would © 
be that there would be two bills, both per- | 
taining to the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto Act, one dealing with municipal and 
one dealing with education. That is right off 
the top of my head, but I would think that’s » 
the way it would happen. But, if there were 
minor things—supposing we moved some 
blocks or something—then in my bill I might 
make some reference to education rather than 
having two bills. That’s why I can’t com- 
pletely say I'll have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Warner: Okay: Fair enough. 

Mr. Sterling: Mr. McKeough, in dealing 
with the Mayo report, are you going to deal 
with the school boards in that particular | 
case? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not, no. Mr. | 
Wells will. 

Mr. Sterling: So any remarks that the | 
school board may have should be directed to | 
Mr. Wells, and any remarks that any parent { 





groups and so forth have should be directed 
to him also? Weve been having a great 
amount of confusion with the parents and the » 
school boards as to who is going to handle 
this situation. I was at a meeting last eon 


day night with a group from the Carleton 
separate school board who had a meeting of 
250 concerned parents about the amalgama- 
tion of the Carleton separate school board 
with the Ottawa separate school board. They ; 
don’t really know to whom to go. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: The answer to your 
question is that they should go to Mr. Wells. ! 
I’ve had a number of letters. I haven't got a 
response here, but when we answer them, 
we say in effect, “Thank you for your views, 
I’m sending them on to Mr. Wells.” | 
t 


} 





Mr. Sterling: Thank you very much for 
your comments in that area. | 

The other area that I wanted to comment) 
on is: There are two significant boundary’ 
changes in the area which I represent. Firstly, 
under recommendation 8(a) of chapter 8,, 
the report called for the creation of a new 


| 
| 
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city, which takes a portion of approximately 
7,000 people out of the Glencairn area and 
groups them with some of the township of 
March and the township of Nepean. I have 
received responses both pro and con to that 
| particular suggestion. 


An hon. member: Mostly in support of it. 
Mr. Sterling: The township of Goulbourn 


actually supports it. So do the rural rate- 
_ payers. However, the people within the area 
concerned are really of mixed minds, and I 


' think probably— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Of Goulbourn? 


Mr. Sterling: Yes, of Goulbourn. They are 
of a mixed mind bosase I think they really 
do not understand the financial implications 





of what they may be getting into. 

It is significant that one of the councillors, 
'Don MacArthur, in the dying moments under- 
took to do a survey. The result of that survey 
did show that a majority favoured staying in 
‘the township of Goulbourn. I do not know 
whether that was because of a lack of infor- 
‘mation or otherwise. There were a significant 
‘number who were also in favour of going 
with the new city concept. 

_ The other recommendation that is dealt 
with in that report, which concerns my rid- 
ing of Carleton-Grenville, deals with the 
joining of the remaining part of Goulbourn 
with the township of Rideau. I am sure you 
are well aware that both of these areas just 
had amalgamations in 1973. The township 
councils have only solidified their position in 
the recent past. The township of Rideau I 
think in the past month has just passed its 
implementing zoning bylaw on the plan. So 
they are really getting along the road as far 
as a municipality goes. 

There is a great opposition to this, mainly 
because the geography of the new township 
‘would be pretty unworkable. You would be 
dealing with a 35-mile township and the 
townships claim it would be extremely diff- 
cult to give it good government from that 
point of view. Also, there is a great historical 
significance to ithe township of Goulbourn 
and the people living in the old townships of 
Marlborough and North Gower. 

I think a significant point is the weakening 
of the rural voice on regional councils, if this 
merging occurs. Both of those townships have 
2 representative on regional council and it 
has often been relayed to me that these rural 
‘Ownships feel they are supplying the gravy, 
the resources, for the city people, The town- 
ship of Redsoa has a regional forest in it 
Which takes up about one-third of the town- 
ship. They are supplying a lot of the recrea- 
jonal and hard services for the regional area 











| 
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and they feel that their representation, if 
eroded, would further hamper any decisions 
that were made at the regional level. I wish 
you would take that into consideration, as 
well as the population factor that you may 
be dealing with, when you are thinking of 
changing boundaries.. 

Lastly, and moving away from the signifi- 
cant part of the Mayo report recommenda- 
tions, I think it is most important to point 
out that these rural townships have had a 
very high rise in the regional levy to the 
townships in the past five years. The town- 
ship of Rideau, where I happen to reside, had 
an increase of 23 per cent regional levy this 
year. The levy has doubled in the last five 
years for our township and for some of the 
other rural townships. This probably arises 
from the fact that the equalization factors 
were frozen in 1971 and that the rural town- 
ships have not grown in assessment as fast as 
the more urban areas. 

Also, the region is probably providing a 
higher level of service than is really required 
or desired in the rural areas. The regional 
roads are probably up to a higher standard 
than is necessary. 

[9:00] 

Mr. Wildman: It’s not like that up north. 

Mr, Sterling: It is in certain areas in our 
rural townships of the region. 

Mr. Wildman: We've even got highways 
that wouldn’t pan out with your roads. 

Mr. Sterling: I wanted to ask the Treasurer 
if there is any consideration in any of this 
legislation to try to equalize the adminis- 
trative costs of regional government which 
are not directly related to the rural areas. 

Mr. Haggerty: Wait until Mayo gets through 
to you. It will be twice as high. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: With respect to the 
Goulbourn people who are not enthused about 
going into March, first of all—or into Rideau— 

Mr. Handleman: They don’t mind March— 
that’s my riding. They wrote all those nasty 
letters about Rideau. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The quality of repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Handleman: They can always come 
into March. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I accept what you 
have said, Mr. Sterling, and that all goes in 
as grist to the mill. 

Mr. Warner: That’s quite a mill. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Before a decision is 
made, there will be a lot more studying done. 
I’m really a long way from even thinking 
about it, let alone deciding. 
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With respect to the second part of your 
question, it ties in with tax reform, The con- 
fusion in West Carleton—to some extent in 
Rideau but more particularly in West Carle- 
ton—I don’t think will be fully resolved until 
we have some sort of uniform assessment and 
probably the tax reform which ‘goes with the 
assessment. 

In fairness to both West Carleton and the 
City of Ottawa—and I’m not being critical 
when I say this—the situation is so clouded 
and confused because of the exempt federal 
property that it is very hard to prove any- 
thing to anybody that there is equity. 

The people in Ottawa would feel, ob- 
viously, that they are not receiving their 
just due from the federal taxpayer on behalf 
of the amount of federal property which is 
within Ottawa and which is not paying at 
full rates—nor are we. So I’m not saying 
this is any partisan way. 

The figures in Ottawa-Carleton don’t 
compare with anything else because of the 
magnitude of the exempt property. By the 
same token, in the rest of Ottawa-Carleton— 
people in West Carleton, for example—feel 
they are paying for, and perhaps are, part 
of an administration which includes a whole 
lot of exempt property for which there is 
a charge against the city of Ottawa and for 
which West Carleton receives part of the 
credit in the regional levy. But it isn’t 
enough. 

I would not try to suggest who’s right 
and wrong in that. What I am suggesting 
is that until we have a uniform basis of 
assessment and a uniform basis of taxation 
and levy and equalization—not equalization. 
What’s the word I’m looking for? 

Mr. Warner: How about a uniform mill 
rate? 


Mr. Wildman: Payments in lieu. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Uniform apportion- 
ment—or an apportionment based on a uni- 
form factor. Until we have that, we'll never 
be able to prove anything to anybody. They 
may all feel equally hard done by or they 
may all feel equally benefited. I don’t know. 
Probably the former. 

But to try to justify an apportionment in 
Ottawa-Carleton because of that mass of 
federal property is probably the most dif- 
ficult thing that I would think we would 
have to do. Is that a fair statement? 


Mr. Warner: You are not going to do any- 
thing? 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, order. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: The question is am 
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I not going to do anything. If there were 
not uniform assessment and uniform tax re-_ 
form in Ottawa-Carleton, then I think we 
would have to find some other solutions. I’m 
not sure they'd be well accepted, but I 
think— | 
Mr. Wamer: You don’t accept what Mayo | 
said in terms of that uniform assessment? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Uniform apportion- . 
ment? 

Mr. Warner: Yes. He applies the uniform | 
mill rate, and divides the city into two | 
parts. You don’t accept that? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We want to think. 
about that a lot longer. But I’m not really 
entranced with it. I think that’s to some) 
extent—and you won’t appreciate this—but 
that’s one of the bad features of what we 
have in Metropolitan Toronto education at) 
the moment. 


Mr. Warner: I will accept that. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The mill rate is | 
essentially set by the school boards who | 
want to spend—I’m not sure whether its | 
the most or the least, but they’re not setting | 
their own mill rate based on their own’ 
needs. | 


Mr. Warner: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think what Mayo _ 
is suggesting in Ottawa-Carleton is not dis- 
similar to that situation. In other words, I 
don’t think you should remove local respon-| 
sibility completely. You can equalize on the 
basis of spreading the Toronto-Dominion) 
Bank around Metro, but I must say that Tm 
not enthused about a uniform mill rate a‘ 
the end result. 

Mr. Sterling: Yes, Mr. McKeough, though 
the fact remains that you have such a dif) 
ferentiation in the increase in the precent: 
ages of the regional levies. For instance, thi: 
year I think the township of Nepean hac. 
a four per cent increase in their tax deman¢ 
levy from the regional government. The 
township of March I think had _ nine pe. 
cent; the township of Rideau had 23 pe 
cent; the township of Osgoode had I thin] 
18 per cent. 

How do you explain to the people th 
reasons for these differences? It may 
that it’s a very complicated thing. If wer 
not going to get into market value assess, 
ment or into some better assessment sy! 
tem, then there should be something don 
in the interim so that it is more equitable. 

Can you answer to me whether or n¢ 
you are willing to do anything in the i 
terim until market assessment comes © 
stream, if it ever does? | 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would hope I 
knew where we were going before I did 
something in the interim. 

Mr. Warner: No one knows where you're 
going. 

Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, before 
you continue on, I understand that my col- 
league did ask you about the allocation of 
time in this committee. It seems to me that. 
the amount of time that has been allocated 
to spokesmen from our party is the time 
remaining in the committee. I’m_ just 
wondering whether we're going to have an 
opportunity to use it. If there has been 
overuse by other members of other parties 
of their share of the time— 

Mr. Nixon: Were you afraid to get the 
floor? 


Mr. Handleman: No, I’ve been here. 
Mr. Nixon: Hanging back or something? 
Mr. Handleman: I’ve been here. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Handleman, you're on 
the list. Mr. Wildman and Mr. Miller and 
then yourself, Any members from the gov- 
ernment party who have wanted to speak 
have had ample opportunity; that’s up to 
you. I can assure you youre on the list. 

Mr. Nixon: Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. Are we supposed to adjourn for a 
vote? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, at 9:15. 

Mr. Nixon: All right. 


Mr. Hall: Will the time of the vote be 
added to the length of the estimates? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, it will. Mr. Wildman. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I won’t be 
very long. All I want to get is a little bit of 
information. 

I'd like to ask some questions about Sault 
North, Without going into a great deal of 
detail, I think the minister is familiar with 
the area to some extent and with the prob- 


lems there. 


There is a study being carried out right 
now under the aegis of the Sault North 
planning board which is appointed by the 
Minister of Housing regarding the possibility 
of municipal organization in the area. I'm 
wondering if the minister is aware that the 
consultant, Mr. Hardy, has suggested on a 
number of occasions at public meetings, that 
he would anticipate it might be the desire 
of the government—if it were to go ahead, 
whatever the final recommendation, with 
some sort of organization for the whole area 
or portions of it—to introduce a special bill 
in the Legislature. 

I am wondering whether that is just his 


feeling or whether that is the feeling of the 
ministry, or would there be an opportunity 
for a municipal board hearing for the local 
people from the various communities in the 
area to express their positions, either pro or 
con, on whatever the final proposal is. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I honestly can’t 
answer that. I think Mr. Hardy has probably 
picked up some of what we have said about 
the expense of the municipal board hearings, 
where we can see a substantial amount of 
agreement or consensus, or a lack of agree- 
ment or consensus, but still the need to do 
something. I am not saying this is applicable 
to Sault North. 

Mr. Wildman: No, I understand. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Then, your time and 
my time, in terms of passing the legislation, 
is worth very little. If there is substantial 
agreement or a real concern that something 
has to be done, then it might ‘be desirable to 
avoid a municipal board hearing. To some 
extent we would hold that out as a carrot 
rather than as a threat. We don’t hold it out 
as a threat. 

Mr. Wildman: Right now I have received 
a number of letters, about 40 or so in the 
last week or so. I imagine there is an organ- 
ized letter-writing campaign on, and I think 
they have also been directed to the Sault 
North planning board and to the Minister of 
Housing (Mr. Rhodes). They ask for a hearing, 
if there is to be any kind of final proposal. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Until we get his 
report, we won’t make that decision. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
have the opportunity of using a few minutes 
after we come back I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman, we can go 
on for a few moments. I just had word that 
we should continue until the whips come in 
and notify us to go up to vote. 

Mr. Wildman: What the Treasurer is say- 
ing is that as far as he is concerned that’s 
really just Mr. Hardy’s anticipation of what 
might happen. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, but it’s reason- 
able. He’s throwing out both options. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. I understand that 
already the small community of Searchmont, 
which is off the main highway some distance, 
has already expressed its feelings that it 
would not like to be brought into a munici- 
pality as large as that. They have suggested 
that perhaps they might go for something 
suggested and rejected at the time Bill 102 
was being discussed in northern Ontario. 
That was some kind of community council. 

So there certainly is a large amount of dis- 
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cussion in the area about the pros and cons 
of the whole matter and whether or not the 
full area should be organized or a portion of 
it, rather than one full organization for the 
whole area. Then, of course, there are people 
who are opposed to the whole idea, and 
others who want it. I don’t know whether 
there is any conceivable consensus there now. 
Of course, we don’t have the final report so 
we don’t know exactly what is going to be 
proposed. 

I understand that the Blind River and area 
planning board is concerned with unorgan- 
ized areas outside the actual municipality of 
Blind River; the area that they take in is a 
larger area than that. They also take in the 
small organized municipality of Thompson 
township, which is on the other side of the 
Mississagi Reserve. Thompson is separated 
from the unorganized township of Cobden, 
which is adjacent to Blind River, by the Mis- 
sissagi Reserve No. 8. I understand the Blind 
River and area planning board is considering 
the possibility of proposing annexation of 
Thompson township as well as the unorgan- 
ized townships of Cobden and Striker, around 
Blind River, to the municipality of Blind 
River. 


[9:15] 


The council of the township of Thompson 
has expressed severe reservations about this 
and also complained about the fact that it 
wasn’t consulted by the planning board or 
anybody in the ministry prior to any study 
being done. They have sent a letter to that 
effect to the minister and to myself. 

They have also suggested that if there was 
to be any suggestion of their annexation to 
another municipality it would be better if 
they were annexed to Iron Bridge which they 
are closer to; they are not separated from it 
by Indian lands or anything like that. They 
would like to be better consulted. I under- 
stand the ministry has sent someone in to 
talk to them since they wrote their letter. 

I am, however, wondering if this is a 
thrust from the ministry or just something 
that the Blind River planning board has de- 
cided to look at in relation to their— 


Mr. Fleming: No. We responded to local 
initiatives, in this case by the Blind River 
planning board; David Martin of local gov- 
ernment organization branch has talked to 
Thompson. Really, they are going to have 
the opportunity to say what they think, 
whether pro or con, before any report is 
even made to the minister. 


‘Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I ‘guess 
the first thing of real concern is on item 1, 


local government—the grant given to the 
municipality. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They were all dealt 
with under vote 2. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What is that funding for, 
what is it in relation to? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It is the adminis- 
trative matters related to local government— 
the field organization, the organization of 
regions, the reviews and so on. ‘But the 
money we dealt with, hopefully, entirely 
under 1102. There really is no money under 
1105, other than the amounts listed on G-107, 
totalling $17 million, which we did deal with 
under 1102. So this is strictly organization 
rather than provincial transfers. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: My real concern is over 
the fact that regional government costs have 
gone up 159 per cent compared to Metro 
Toronto’s 102 per cent, and the rest of On- 
tario’s 65 per cent. I realize that the regional 
governments are accepting more responsi- 
bility, but I think there is a discrepancy 
here; because of regional government, the 





costs are more than in other municipalities, I 


think there should be more funding made 
available; there should be ways to cut back; 
there is no need for that type of government. 
There should be more funding to keep the 
cost per householder more in line with the 
rest of the taxpayers in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think the cost 
per household in the regions has, in fact, 
stabilized the growth rate, It doesn’t neces- 
sarily apply to Haldimand-Norfolk, I can 
speak to that separately—but the regional 
areas are in fact the fastest growing areas in 
the province—Peel, Halton, Durham, Metro 
to some extent, Hamilton-Wentworth, all 
areas which are growing very quickly; there- 


fore, their costs are going up on a per capita — 


or household basis much more quickly than 


they are in other areas of the province which | 


are standing still. 


This was the whole pomt of the study 
published a year ago which indicated exactly 


that: It is there where the costs are rising 
more quickly than any place else, because of 
the ‘growth factor. That isn’t necessarily true 


in Haldimand-Norfolk, but that area has | 
probably gone through as much teething pain | 


as any other region in the province, if not 
more. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I would agree with that. 


I think we’ve had more flak, perhaps, than | 


any other region. 


Another area of concern is the fact that | 


the tax burden seems to be shifting from the 
urban areas to the rural because the regional 
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police are being subsidized by $15 per ' 
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capita across the board, yet they're not get- 
_ting policing across the board. I don’t really 
/want policing across the board because it 
_would just add more cost, but there is a shift 
_ of taxes from urban to rural. We are getting 
'complaints that the estate lots are paying 
considerably more and getting less service 
than those in the urban areas. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If you wanted to 
speak to this, I would have to say that my 
observation is that the most under-taxed vs. 
‘over-taxed property in the province is the 
rural property. I'm not talking about farm 
land, Tm talking about the urban dweller 
moving to a rural area and that applies 
‘whether it’s in a region or whether it’s in 
|Essex county or Kent county. 

I think that for a long time, by and large, 
_people moved out to the county in the first 
place because they could get a severance. 
They bought a lot for several thousand dol- 
lars vs. ten thousand or something more in 
an urban area; and when you compare the 
services which they are receiving, they are 
better off, remembering that 50 or 60 or 70 
‘per cent of their tax bill is education—the 
standard of education is exactly the same— 
‘and when you recognize the availability of 
‘roads, the contribution to welfare, the health 
‘unit, the conservation authorities, the county 
libraries and the fact that they are paying 
for policing once rather than twice. 

| My guess would be that if you compare 
a $30,000 home on a half-acre lot in the 
middle tof township “X” and a $30,000 home 
in the town of Milton, the guy in the middle 
of the township is getting a pretty good tax 
‘break, 

Mr. Reed: How about a $30,000 home on 
ja 25-acre lot where the person was forced 
to buy it? 


The committee recessed for a vote in the 
‘House. 


_ On resumption: 


Mr. ‘Chairman: We have lost 18 minutes 
because of the vote. 


“Mr. G. I. Miller: I was making the point 
that the tax burden seems to be shifting to 
the rural areas, but I would like to make it 
clear that’s not my only concern. The con- 
cern I would like to share with him is the 
fact that taxes generally are a real concern. 
For example, in Caledonia, on a small lot 
jwith a small, economical house the taxes are 
Tunning at roughly around $1,000. Again that 
is a concern, and it has been brought about, 
not perhaps altogether because of regional 
government but it certainly has been a con- 
tributing factor, because costs have gone up. 
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I think the real selling point of regional gov- 
ernment was the fact that duplication of 
services would be done away with and it 
should be more efficient and it shouldn’t cost 
the taxpayer any more money. I don’t think 
that has come about. 

Again, as I indicated before, I think if the 
region is accepting more responsibilities then, 
of course, there has to be less work load at 
the provincial level and there should be 
more funding made available to make this 
work more efficiently. However, I guess the 
minister has indicated that he has no inten- 
tion of increasing the funding to alleviate 
some of the tax burden. 

‘Hon. Mr. McKeough: There’s a substantial 
increase to the regions this year, 1977, which 
is in the estimates in front of us. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: By how much? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: There was quite a 
substantial increase, as I recall, in the esti- 
mates which we're considering. I think muni- 
cipally there’s an increase of about 12 per 
cent which was certainly biased towards the 
regions. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: How much specifically for 
the region of Haldimand-Norfolk? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can’t give you that 
off the top of my head. Tl be glad to get 
that for the member. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t want to take up 
too much time, but I just want to make the 
point that the taxes have risen and the con- 
cern of the homeowner is can he afford to 
continue to pay this tax, or is he going to be 
taxed off his own property? Are we forcing 
him to live in an apartment, which I don’t 
think we have to do with the resources we 
have? 

Mr. Warner: Point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
If the Treasurer indicates that there’s an 
increase perhaps he could substantiate by 
figures which are different from those which 
we have received in our books, which actually 
indicate a decrease in $9 million. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Where? 

Mr. Wamer: If we're discussing vote 1105, 
item 1, which is local government, we ‘are in 
fact talking about roughly $9 million. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There is nothing in 
vote 1105 for Haldimand-Norfolk. 

Mr. Warner: But youre talking about 
grants to local government. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s in vote 1102. 
The grants to municipalities were under vote 
1102, item 2. There are no grants in vote 
1105. 


Mr. Hall: 
Minister. 

Mr. Warner: They’re down as well, by $4 
million. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That’s the only answer 
I’m going to get then? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There’s an increase, 
and I think we dealt with this under vote 
1102, but the increase in unconditional grants 
in the year which is in front of us for local 
government was in the neighbourhood of 12 
per cent I think, 12 point something as I 
recall, for school boards and municipalities 
and that was biased in favour of the region. 
[9:45] 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I think in particular the 
regional municipality of Haldimand-Norfolk, 
if I’m correct, in the first year of regional 
government the grants— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The transitional 
payments may have gone down, yes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That has to be a re- 
gressive step really because that’s one more 
reason why regional government hasn’t been 
accepted. Another thing that concerns me 
is the new Townsend township, and the South 
Cayuga townsite and the concern of the 
region of Haldimand-Norfolk about who is 
going to be funding that. I don’t know 


whether this comes under your jurisdiction 
or not. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s the Minister of 
Housing. 


They went down too, Mr. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I can’t get an answer 
there. Okay. What about the payment in 
lieu of taxes on Hydro property? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The Ministry of 
Energy. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What about family as- 
sistance? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We dealt with it 
under vote 1102. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How come it says 1105? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If the member had 
been here for 1102, we went through every 
one of those votes and I’m sorry the mem- 
ber wasn’t. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I can’t be at every place 
at once, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. I know. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I’m just going by the 
direction here. But anyway, there was a 
problem over their paying back for shore- 
line protection and I think there was a 
letter from the town of Dunnville saying 
that when they get the loan they cannot 
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pay it back for a period of time. What ism 


the length of time? 


{ 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t know and | 
I’m sorry I can’t answer that, because the — 


staff who were here when we dealt with 
that item under 1102 are not here tonight. 


Mr. Epp: How about Mr. Fleming? 


Mr. Fleming: I can’t tell you the period | 


offhand, but there is a letter in asking for 
more flexibility for municipalities. It has not 
yet been considered. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay, thank you. I guess 
Mr. Chairman that covers it. Maybe I have 
been a little late, but however it’s better 
late than never and we'll get the answer 
one place or another. 


Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, I simply ° 
want to talk about the Mayo report and ~ 


not, Mr. Treasurer, to engage you in debate 


but to let you know in advance what some — 


of the positions may be that we'll take when 
future discussions ensue after you let us 
know what the government’s response is. 
I think you know from my record that m 
not one who believes that boundaries are 
sacred. With your predecessor and some of 


your staff we went through the trauma of 


redistribution in Carleton, and in my con- 
stituency we reduced 10 municipalities to 
three as an interim step, which led to the 


establishment of the Mayo commission. I 


think Dr. Mayo has given us a very inter- 
esting report. He may not speak to me after 
I’ve made my comments on some of the 
aspects of it. 

As I mentioned when my colleague from 
Carleton-Grenville was talking about this, I 
feel government should immediately have 
said, on the issue of the Mayo report, that 
it would deal with those sections on educa- 
tion which were beyond the terms of refer- 
ences of Dr. Mayo and, quite frankly, I 
think beyond his competence, that those 
are matters which should be dealt with 
in a study of educational structuring in the 
Ottawa-Carleton area, not in municipal 
structuring. I think Dr. Mayo made the 
assumption that many people do, that the 
boards of education are somehow  sub- 
servient to the municipal councils. They are 
not. They are separately elected, they have 
their own jurisdictions and certainly are not | 
necessarily tied into municipal restructur- 
ing— | 

Mr. Warner: That hasn’t been resolved, 
not even in the courts. 

Mr. Handleman: —certainly not to the 
extent that Dr. Mayo has recommended. | 
quite recognize that if Russell township is 
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to be brought into the region of Ottawa- 
Carleton that it would probably be neces- 
sary for the Carleton board of education to 
assume the responsibility for education in 
that municipality. That’s not what Dr. 
Mayo’s recommendations say. They talk 
about a complete restructuring, a completely 
new board along a line which has never been 
envisaged in this province before and some- 
thing which I think should be said to be 
unacceptable to the government at_ this 
time. I’m putting that forward because 
that’s the position I think I will take when- 
ever you do decide to come forward with 
your response. 

Speaking for my own region, there’s one 
item which has been a chronic matter of 
complaint, and I speak again from the point 
of view of the school boards, and that is the 
amount of money which is paid by the 
largest non-taxpayer in the area, the federal 
government, grants in lieu of taxes. I know 
you are a great believer in accountability. I 
don’t understand how on earth you can 
determine accountability in a system where 
grants in lieu are paid by the federal gov- 
ernment based on the total mill levy, in- 
cluding education tax, but they are paid 
only to one part of the three tier system. 
They are paid to the area municipality. 

Obviously when they get school taxes and 
they get regional taxes, the area rates are 
artificially lower. I don’t know how on earth 
that makes the area municipality fully ac- 
countable to the taxpayers of the region— 
when they do not pass over to the school 
boards or to regional government that portion 
of the grant in lieu of taxes from the federal 
government which is based on those two 
levies. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Unrealistic though 
they may be. 

Mr. Handleman: They are not enough. I 
am not suggesting they are enough. But they 
go to one of the three major governments in 
the area—the municipality. They are the only 
ones that get them. The city of Ottawa gets 
it. Nepean township gets it. Gloucester gets 
it. March township gets it. But the Carleton 
board of education, the Ottawa board of 
education and the two separate school boards 
get nothing and regional government gets 
nothing. As a result, those levies are artifi- 
cially increased. 

If those were distributed in some equitable 
manner, the boards of education and regional 
government would not be taxed with the high 
tax structure that bothers all the newspapers 
and all the ratepayers and about which all 
the area municipal politicians like to say “the 


increase is due not to us; it is due to the 
region and to the school boards.” If they got 
their share of those revenues, I think the 
picture might be a little bit truer and we 
might have full accountability. 

One of the recommendations of Dr. Mayo, 
one which I don’t -think he originated but 
which has been made in other areas, is for a 
regional police force. As you know in the 
Ottawa-Carleton area, we have something 
like five different police forces—Nepean, 
Gloucester, Vanier, Ottawa, RCMP, OPP, 
you name it. 

Mr. Warner: They are everywhere. 

Mr. Handleman: That’s right. But our con- 
cern really is for adequate and competent and 
efficient policing. I think the people in the 
area, notwithstanding all this fragmentation 
and proliferation of police forces, seem to 
be satisfied with the service they are getting. 

There is some concern about financing. The 
regional force is getting $15 a head, and our 
municipal forces get $12—I think those are 
the figures. You have had some complaints 
from area municipal politicians who say, “We 
are providing the same police protection as 
the regional force. Why don’t we get $15?” 

I would resist that. I think one of the 
reasons they have for existing is that they do 
provide good service at lower cost. I don't 
feel that their subsidy should be increased 
in order to enable them to enrich their service 
beyond that which is necessary. 

Mr. Haggerty: Just what the member for 
St. Catharines (Mr. Bradley) said. 

Interjection. 

Mr. Handleman: We don’t have one and 
we don’t want one. 


Mr. Haggerty: You are lucky. 


Mr. Handleman: Regional hydro is another 
problem. I have not yet received the response 
of Nepean hydro and Nepean hydro has long 
been a sort of odd man out in the whole 
Hydro structure of the province—but I do 
understand some of their concerns about a 
regional hydro. A financial analysis might tell 
us, but we might be called upon to replace 
the antiquated capital equipment of the city 
of Ottawa. They have had a hydro for prob- 
ably 100 years or whenever hydro came and 
their equipment is starting to wear out. 
Ours is new. We bought it all from Ontario 
Hydro. We have added to it. I don’t think 
people in Nepean—and I speak only for 
Nepean in this situation—want to be called 
upon to replace the Ottawa equipment. 

I couldn’t understand the reasoning of the 
member for St. Catharines when he criticized 
regional transit. If there is one great success 
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of regional government in the Ottawa-Carle- 
ton area, it has been Ottawa-Carleton trans- 
portation services. They are absolutely admir- 
able. They are exemplary. They cost money— 
of course they do, and nobody pretends that 
they are not costly. But I don’t know any 
other way that we could get from Nepean 
to Vanier without a regional transit system. It 
works that way. It is a regional service and 
it serves the people in the region. 


Mr. Bradley: We have private enterprise 
doing it in our area. 

Mr. Handleman: There is one recommenda- 
tion of Mayo, and I don’t know whether you 
have spoken to the Minister of Housing about 
this and that is for a regional housing author- 
ity. There is no question about it. Some of 
our municipalities have not taken their fair 
share of public housing. There’s a lack of 
communication here, but the fear is that 
somehow you are going to get the kind of 
mass, low-rental housing project that seemed 
to be the popular thing 10 years ago. 

We all know that it is not going to hap- 
pen again. But there is some concern, and 
most of the area municipalities want to be 
able to develop their own style of housing. 
I just want to pass along to you the results 
of my meeting with Nepean township coun- 
cil a couple of weeks ago, at which they 
asked that if there is going to be regional 
housing the area municipalities somehow 
be given, not a veto but a voice, in the 
eventual decisions. If that is going to be 
part of your recommendation, I would like 
to take that into account. 

There are a number of items in Mayo 
that I think make great cocktail party talk. 
Some of them are very intriguing and we 
can have some great philosophical discus- 
sions. One of them is the recommendation 
that the head of council be chosen by coun- 
cil. I have argued that we, in this jurisdic- 
tion, do exactly that—that we choose our 
leaders from within cur own group, rather 
than be elected as leaders by the public at 
large. I think this makes a great deal of 
sense. The fear in the Ottawa-Carleton 
area, and it’s a justifiable fear, is that this 
kind of thing will Jead to the traditional 
political parties entering the municipal field. 

That may be entirely suitable for Toronto 
but you have to remember that in Ottawa- 
Carleton, a large part of the talent comes 
from the federal civil service. The federal 
civil servant does not want to be tied to 
the traditional political parties, and I think 
for good reason. I think if you somehow 
could lay the fears of the people of Ottawa- 
Carleton to rest and say: “No, we do not 
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want to encourage the traditional political 
parties to be involved in a formal way in 
municipal elections’—they are now _ in- 
volved in an informal way—we would not 
be barring ourselves from the use of that 
great pool of talent in the federal civil 
service, There’s a great amount of talent 
there that makes itself available to the com- 
munity in both school boards and municipal 
councils. 

I will be interested in the manner in 
which the members of this Legislature from 
the area, and that includes all members, 
will be involved in discussions with you 
and your staff as you start to grapvle with 
the various submissions that you have re- 
ceived and will be receiving on Mayo. Com- 
plaints have come in that the summer holi- 
days interfered with community participation 
in developing responses to Mayo, and they 
are all afraid that they are going to be com- 
ing in in November and December with 
submissions that will be completely ignored. 

I have tried to say to them that your 


mind is not made up. I tell them you will 


try to receive as many of these submissions 
as possible and give them some considera- 
tion. But for goodness’ sake, if it is as im- 
portant as people think it is, summer holi- 
days should not have interfered with their 
getting down to work and _ studying these 
things. After all, municipal councillors are 
not paid on a 10-month basis. They are 
paid on a 12-month basis. They should darn 
well sit down, review the Mavo report in 
June and July and August if they have to, 
and come to you before the end of Septem- 
ber. In fact, they will be coming to you 
this month, which is November, next month 
and I hope not much later than that. 

So I hope you can assure us that you will 
be looking at all of these submissions, even 
though you may not be able to give them 
the amount of time and study that they 
should have. 

I have only used about 10 minutes of our 
four hours, but I will leave the rest to the 
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others, If Mr. McKeough would like to 


respond to some of the points, I would be | 


interested in hearing from him. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Just very briefly. 
with respect to the school boards. I dont 
disagree with what the member has said. 
I think that is more of an education prob- 
lem and we have suggested to a number 


of commissioners that they are getting over | 
into an area beyond their terms of refer- | 
ence, But they chose to comment in any 


case, and so be it—I don’t think it hurts 
anything. I can only say that any changes 
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resulting from any of the three reports will 
be coming from the Minister of Education 
(Mr. Wells) for the most part, rather than 
myself. 

With respect to the grant situation, I 
again don’t disagree with the member. The 
logic of assigning all of the grants in lieu 
goes back to the municipal side rather than 
to the education side. In terms of account- 
ability it escapes me. I think they were 
inadequate at the beginning and are still. I 
think it stems from the fact that at that 
point there was only a mill rate. The treat- 
ments of grants in lieu obviously goes back 
way before there were school boards cover- 
ing more than one municipality. 

[10:00] 

Mr. Handieman: The Quebec school board 
is direct though. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Is it? 

Mr. Handleman: Oh, yes, and the reason 
given by the Department of Finance, going 
way back to Mr. Fleming, which is the first 
time I was ever involved in this problem, was 
that the school boards in Quebec are tax 
levying bodies. Therefore, you can pay them 
directly. The school boards in Ontario are not 
tax levying as you know. They’re requisition- 
ing bodies. 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: Requisitioning, right. 


Mr. Handleman: That was the logic of the 
Department of Finance. Besides that, I don’t 
think they wanted to get involved in whether 
or not they could be a separate school sup- 
porter. So it was the easy way out to give 
it to the municipalities. My view is that the 
municipalities should voluntarily distribute 
that money on some rational basis. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Certainly, as part of 
the tax reform proposals, that will be the 
case—money for grants in lieu, or from taxes, 
will be distributed. Whatever recommenda- 
tion that is, it is one which I would see no 
reason not to follow whether we have reform 
or not. We would make it coincident. 

I don’t disagree with what you said in 
terms of the distribution except that I think 
it stems from the fact that the distribution 
was normally made to a municipality which 
was also a school board, and it didn’t much 
matter because the mill rate was one and the 
same thing. Now you have a combination of 
municipalities making up a school board and 
I think you do get some distorted effects. The 
effect on the taxpayer, presumably, should be 
the same, but certainly in terms of account- 
ability you get a very varied picture. 

On police and Hydro, I have no specific 
comments. With the police I would say this. 


I would temper your enthusiasm for five 
police forces to point out there are large parts 
of Ottawa-Carleton receiving their policing 
from the Ontario Provincial Police and not 
paying for it—this is part of a larger problem 
—or paying for it through their provincial 
taxes where— 

Mr. Nixon: They're just paying once. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: They’re paying once, 
whereas people in Nepean, Ottawa and 
Vanier are paying for policing twice. That’s 
the basic inequity. I would also give some 
weight to the fact that the Ontario Police 
Commission and the Solicitor General (Mr. 
MacBeth) feel there is some strength in terms 
of intelligence, in terms of crime prevention, 
in terms of crime apprehension in the larger 
forces. Whether that holds true is not in 
Ottawa and, certainly, local— 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t think it holds true 
in the Niagara Peninsula either. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: There is a_ police 
force in Ottawa-Carleton which might have 
benefited from being part of a larger police 
force—which shall be nameless at this point 
in time, and which has attracted some head- 
lines. 

On housing, I accept the member’s com- 
ments. Regarding the selection of the chair- 
man, we haven’t really addressed our mind 
to this and I haven’t thought about it a great 
deal in terms of involvement. Obviously, 
there will be involvement. Certainly, despite 
the deadlines that we imposed, we’ve had a 
pretty good response, but we will wait for 
later representations as they come in. Real- 
istically, in terms of the staff’s timetable and 
my timetable, it will be January or February 
before we get down to it, so anything that 
comes in the meantime is obviously going to 
be considered and will be considered up to 
the last moment. 

Mr. Chairman: I still have seven people on 
my list so I would ask the members to bear 
that in mind. ‘Mr. Makarchuk. 

(Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I wonder, 
instead of me going into the litany of woes 
regarding the whole Brant county government 
setup, has the minister any comment to make 
or does he have any plans or inclinations for 
the future in that area? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I have no plans at 
the moment. I wish they would come to mind. 


Mr. Makarchuk: ‘Mr. Minister, I just want 
to bring to your attention the major problem 
there is in the area right now. As far as the 
city of Brantford is concerned, they are 
running out of land in terms of the growth 
and development. mae! 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: They ran out of it 
some time ago. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, that’s true. In order 
to continue the economic viability of that 
community, there has to be some change. It 
has to be done fairly quickly in terms of 
whether there is a restructuring in the gov- 
ernment or whether Brantford proceeds to 
annex the Brantford township. In this case it 
will provide a sort of temporary measure—~ 
not temporary, it probably will last for about 
20 years. 

Mr. Nixon: Do you think that will last 20 
years in the whole township? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I think it would. 


An hon. member: Don’t you have urban 
area boundaries? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, we have boundaries 
right now. 

If these gentlemen are concerned about 
farm land, one of the things I’d like to point 
out to them is that there are 1,000 acres in 
the OHC land bank which are not the best 
farm land, and where the development is 
going right now is in the best farm land. 
There are areas where the development can 
move that would overcome some of those 
problems associated with the use of agricul- 
tural land. 


Mr. Epp: They'll sell that at quite a profit, 
too. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right. We'll deal with 
that when we get to it. 

What I want to know is the minister’s re- 
action, Assuming that the dance of the 1,700 
veils is going on and on and on, I think you 
should realize there’s no inclination on the 
part of the rural people in that area. It’s one 
of the most over-governed areas, I think, in 
Ontario. It’s one of the smallest counties. It 
has about five or six municipalities operating 
in it. There are only 100,000 people, less than 
100,000 people, in the whole area, and the 
number of governments in there is rather 
atrocious. 

I think I’d like to point out that the study 
done by the BALG committee—the Brant 
Area Local Government Review Committee— 
indicated that that county is spending more 
per capita in support of government than 
the Niagara region is, which has a regional 
government. Obviously there is room for im- 
provement. The discussions, as I said, are 
going nowhere, and I feel there is no inclina- 
tion on the part of township and county offi- 
cials to come to any kind of conclusion unless 
there’s some assurance that they would have 
dominance in the area. That means you'd 
have about one-third of the people dominating 


two-thirds of the people who live in the 
urban areas, which would be an atrocity in 
terms of democratic responsibility. If that 
doesn’t happen and the Brantford city pro- 
ceeds with plans to annex either all of Brant- | 
ford township or portions of Brantford town- 
ship, is the minister prepared to look at the | 
case on its merits? | 

In other words, is the minister not going 
to just say no? Would he let the annexation, 
the proceedings, go ahead to the OMB, et 
cetera, without his intervening and stopping 
this action, should it be started on part of the 
city of Brantford? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Your question is, if 
there were an application to annex tomorrow? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. @ 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: My inclination would 
be to let it go to the board. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I see. I’d like to point out 
to you that this is the situation into which we 
are heading right now. There’s just nothing 
happening, They’re exchanging papers and — 
they're sending notes to each other and they 
occasionally meet and agree to disagree, but I 
think it’s very important to stress to you the 
seriousness of the situation in that area. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m impressed with 
the seriousness of the situation. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s sort of destroying the 
future viability of the community. You can't 
plan on it. You’re developing into cases where 
you have one municipality that’s living in a 
sort of a municipal welfare bum situation, 
living off the city of Brantford, and I mean | 
by that Brantford township. You've got strip | 
developments going into the place and you ve. 
got sort of a general area of great uncertainty. © 
Unless it’s resolved, this matter will come 
to haunt you. | 

As I understand it, if the city of Brantford © 
decides to annex, you would be prepared to - 
let it go its normal course? | 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. | 
Mr. Makarchuk: Thank you. | 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, one question, , 
just for a minute. It appears that you would | 
favour, then, the annexation of the whole | 


of Brantford township by the city, or even 
a major part of it. : 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: No, no. | 
Mr. Nixon: You’ve got no opinion in that. 
regard? | 
Hon. Mr, McKeough: I’m not going t0: 
express it. t 
Mr. Nixon: I raised this matter really a 
number of days ago. The minister has ex- 
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pressed an opinion in this connection in one 
“major annexation procedure in Barrie. 
_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s right. 


, Mr. Nixon: There are a number of com- 
‘munities, and Brantford isn’t the only one, 
where a growing urban centre feels itself 
constricted by another municipality or per- 
haps a group of municipalities surrounding 
‘it, all of which have their own growth poten- 
tial, all of which have official plans. 
| Would the minister not agree with, let’s 
say, a statement made by his colleague, the 
‘Minister of Housing, that there should be 
‘every reason to respect the concept for plan- 
ning of those surrounding municipalities and 
‘permit them to grow on the basis of their 
original plans? 

_ Is it sensible to look at any of these 
urbanizing communities and expect them to 
simply grow out into the surrounding areas, 
gobbling up the lands, farm and_ other 
lands, simply without respecting the needs 
land, in fact, the desires of the communities 
that surround them? 

_ Certainly, Brant county is a very small 
structure. If any significant territory were 
annexed to Brantford, then the remainder 
really could not viably continue as a county. 
I suppose the member for Brantford would 
probably like to see one-tier government 
over that whole area. He has expressed 
those views. 

I certainly strongly represent the other 

view. They are the people that I represent. 
The minister is not taking part in this. 
Really, for the last two years he has stayed 
out of the matter. He might wish one re- 
sult or another, and yet the local people 
are meeting. I suppose the impression that 
che people in my constituency get from 
Brantford is that they have one solution 
bnly, and that is that Brantford should 
govern the area. The people in the munici- 
_dalities which are doing very well have 
planning procedures which are accepted and 
are working very well— 


| Mr. Makarchuk: That is a lot of non- 
sense. The planning procedures are not 
working very well. 








_| Mr. Nixon: —and are not resulting in the 
<inds of strip development that the member 
‘or Brantford is complaining about. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is nonsense. 


Mr. Nixon: It is an insult when he refers 
‘0 Brantford township as some kind of a 
welfare bum. It really is an insult to a 
lemocratic government that, in my view, 
jas been operating very effectively on be- 
half of the local taxpayers. 


| 
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Obviously this is a local problem. I think 
the elected representatives in all areas have 
been meeting together. Because the solution 
does not come forward to suit the member 
for Brantford, he wants the authority from 
Toronto to step in and solve the problem 
on the basis of what he envisages. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I would have to say 
this, of course, that whether I agree with 
the member for Brantford or not, he does 
have a solution, I would be very interested 
in the solution of the member for Brant, 
which I gather is to do nothing. 

Mr. Nixon: Not at all. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, I am very in- 
terested to hear the solution. 


Mr. Nixon: You have heard the solution 
many times: that we believe, or I certainly 
believe, that there has to be planning, a 
co-operative planning procedure across the 
area, and there is no reason why that can- 
not be accomplished. 

The minister says out of hand that it has 
been tried and it has failed. I will tell you 
that the people in our area look at the min- 
ister’s solution in Haldimand-Norfolk and 
they don’t want anything like that, an area 
where the costs have gone up very rapidly. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: We would be very 
interested in hearing your solution. 


Mr. Nixon: I have been telling you we 
are quite satisfied with the county struc- 
ture. We can have a joint planning board. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: You should go down 
to the association of the counties and re- 
gions, and go with your friend, the member 
for Waterloo North, and tell them your solu- 
tion to restructuring government is joint 
planning boards. You will go a long way. 


Mr. Nixon: All right, you disagree with 
me. The member for Brantford also dis- 
agrees. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I don’t agree with you. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I am just telling 
you that the great weight of opinion in 
this province disagrees with that solution. 
This has been tried and found wanting, to 
put it mildly. But it is an easy way out for 
the member, and he doesn’t have to take 
a stand then. 


Mr. Nixon. This is a stand. 


Mr. Reed: Mr, Chairman, I will be very 
brief. I just have three points that I would 
like to make, because I feel the others have 
been very well expressed by my co!'leagues. 

First of all, I would like to express a 
point of view in terms of rural landowners. 
The subject has come up tonight and it 
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came up about a year and a half ago when 
the Treasurer was presenting a financial 
overview of the region of Halton, when he 
intimated that rural landowners were es- 
sentially freeloaders. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I did not say that. 


Mr. Reed: There was an intimation that 
the rural landowners were not paying their 
way. It resulted in a question in the House 
at that time. I would simply ask the Treas- 
urer at this time to consider the fact that 
many of these rural landowners went into 
the rural areas and purchased far larger 
acreages than they really wanted because 
of the legislation of the day which forced 
them to do it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That is not true. 

Mr. Reed: All right. You’d better consider 
the old township of Nassagaweya and go in 
there and look at the 20— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The legislation did 
not force them to do any such thing. 
{10:15] 

Mr. Reed: All right. I suppose they could 
have refused to buy it. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There were many 
municipalities in the province which had 
passed zoning bylaws that prohibited 10-acre 
lots, if that’s specifically what we're talking 
about—and prohibited 25-acre lots, too. 

Mr. Reed: I think we're talking about 25- 
acre lots in Nassagaweya. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: There were many 
municipalities which had adequately zoned 
their municipalities to prevent the kind of 
thing which the member is now complaining 
about. There were many municipalities that 
did not. 

Mr. Reed: Tell me. Those people are there 
now. They own the property. They can't 
divide it. They can’t sell it. They're stuck 
with it and now you want to bring in a sys- 
tem of assessment— 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not saying that. 


Mr. Reed: —that’s going to force at least a 
large proportion of them, probably, to con- 
sider walking away from their property. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not saying any 
such thing. The member knows it. 


Mr. Reed: Well, what are you saying, Mr. 
Treasurer? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m not saying any 
such thing. I’m talking about what my ob- 
servation would be, and I think this would 
be confirmed by assessors generally, that if 
you look at taxes on the acre and half-acre 
lot, strip development and otherwise, and in 


the middle of a township, you'll probably find 
the burden of taxation on those is consider- 
ably less than the burden of taxation would 
be on the same house on a smaller lot in an 
urban municipality. 

Mr. Haggerty: They don’t have street 
lights. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Street lights work out 
to about one-tenth of one per cent on the 
dollar, and everybody knows it. Sixty per 
cent of what they are receiving—70, probably, 
in most rural areas—is education, which is a 
common cost. The services they are not re- 
ceiving would be policing, and we can argue 
that one. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, they are paying for it | 


in the region, but I'll tell you they're not 
getting the police service they had a few 
years ago. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We're not talking 
about the region. 

Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I would simply 


submit to the Treasurer that when he is con- 
sidering property tax reform, he give cogniz-— 


ance to the fact that these people do exist, 
that there appears, there is seen to be, some 
sort of a scunner on the rural landowner who 


is not farming. I’m really not sure why, be- - 
cause the rural landowner does not himself © 


believe that he is receiving the services he is 
paying for. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Well, find me one | 


person in the province who does. 


you— 


Mr. Reed: All right, I’m only relating to — 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: When we find the — 


person who believes he is receiving services 


for what he is paying for, let’s find him. I 


mean, all of us believe we're paying too much 
in taxes. 
Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Who I? I know that | 
I’m under-assessed, very much so, in my | 


view. 


Mr. Reed: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Treasurer look back at the pre- 


regional days and look at the debt of those 
townships, and so on, and look at the finan- 


cial position they had. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I'll look at Nassa- 
gaweya in particular, if you want to, ‘and the — 
creation of all those 10-acre and 25-acre lots, — 


which was occasioned by a municipality 


which was not planning. I’m sorry if P’m 


offending any of the former council of Niassa- 
gaweya, but if there was ever a_ classic 


example of somebody needing to take charge, 
that was it, with the greatest of respect to - 
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the good councillors of Nassagaweya. They 
created the 25-acre lots, I didn’t. 

Mr. Reed: I’m sure the Treasurer is aware 
that the condition now exists and one cannot 
turn the clock back. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, sure you can. 

' 'Mr. Reed: They’re in. 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: It’s within the power 
‘of the land division committee to facilitate the 
breaking up of those lots, perhaps even 
putting some of them back into farm land. 


Mr. Reed: I’m sure the Treasurer has 
‘visited the area and is aware of the layabout 
‘property. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I’m sure that if it’s 
not good farm land, the assessment will reflect 
that fact. 

_ Mr. Reed: I hope that I’ve been able to 
transmit, at least, a point of view that is held 
by an awful lot of rural landowners in my 
riding. 

_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: The opposite point 
of view is held by a lot of urban land- 
owners. We can debate this point. I’m 
simply giving you the benefit of my ob- 
servation for what it is worth. If there is 
an under-taxed group versus an over-taxed 
group it applies, in many instances, to the 
person who bought a lot at $1,000, $2,000 
or $3,000 versus a lot in the city at $10,000 
or $15,000. He has demanded urban ser- 
vices including garbage collection; a higher 
levels of police service—regardless of who’s 
paying for it; he has been getting the bene- 
fits of a local government; has been getting 
the benefits of education plus busing which 
he hasn’t paid for but which is paid for in the 
whole area; he has been getting library 
service and recreation service, either in his 
municipality or from the city—and not pay- 
ing for it. He has been getting nearly all 
the urban services other than sewer and 
water which by and large is now on a 
frontage charge, in any case. 

| I would say if youre stacking up lot for 
lot, he’s done not badly. And if you really 
want to throw in the final pitch, in my 
part of the world and in most parts of rural 
Ontario, that is the person who really com- 
plains like hell because the farmer next door 
is raising pigs. 

_ Mr. Reed: I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, 
very much the remarks of the Treasurer on 
‘raising pigs. I raised pigs for many years 
myself and I am well aware of the state- 
ments he has been making about the raising 
of pigs. I should like the Treasurer to con- 
sider those rural areas, those rural land- 
Ywners and the services they are really 
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getting, not, necessarily, supposed to be 
getting in the eyes of the Treasurer. And 
this brings me to my second point. I’m of 
two minds when J say this publicly, but the 
Treasurer should recognize that my very 
election in a traditionally Conservative area 
has got to be one of the most eloquent 
statements on regional government that could 
be made. 

The third thing I would like to bring to 
the minister’s attention is simply this: that 
the roots of the body politic lie within the 
community; and as every politican here 
knows, politics is the result of the banding 
together of people for their self-improve- 
ment, for their advancement, for their edi- 
fication and for their protection. That ex- 
pression is not carried through into the 
regional system. Consquently, we have com- 
munities that complain to me that they have 
lost their identity, simply because the re- 
gional system does not pay attention to that 
fundamental fact in politics—and it is funda- 
mental—that any gathering together of 
people is a community effort; it’s a gather- 
ing of minds in a community and politics 
must, in the end, address itself to the com- 
munity as the basic denominator. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
get the Treasurer’s reaction to this proposed 
development by family leisure centres in 
the Major Mackenzie Drive—Highway 401 
area. I understand it is before the munici- 
pal board right now for amendment to the 
official plan of the Vaughan planning area. 
Assuming that the amendment goes through, 
then I think the Treasurer does have an 
interest in it and has already indicated con- 
siderable interest in this in 1976. 


Mr. Chairman: Ms. Bryden, I hesitate to 
interrupt you again. Youre having very 
tough luck tonight, but that really doesn’t 
come under this vote. 

Ms. Bryden: With respect, Mr. Chairman, 
I think it does because the municipalities in 
the area, particularly in the town of 
Vaughan, will be very seriously affected 
with regard to their expenditures. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: The municipality of 
the town of Vaughan and the region of 
York have both approved it. Whether the 
member feels that they've approved it in 
error is something that will be decided by 
the Ontario Municipal Board. I for one am 
not going to question, at this moment, the 
elected council of either Vaughan or York 
as to the decision which they have made. 
The member may wish to. 
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Ms. Bryden: Your regional development 
branch said it was quite inappropriate, due 
to the impact it would have on the Maple 
area. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Regional develop- 
ment really is under vote 1103. 


Ms. Bryden: I recognize that. There will 
also be additional costs to all the surround- 
ing municipalities, some of which have not 
voted on this because it is not in their area 
for highway developments. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: But regional York 
have and they, presumably, represent the 
whole area. 


Ms. Bryden: They don’t necessarily build 
all the roads that may be affected. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Regional York and 
the province of Ontario do. 


Ms. Bryden: They build the major roads. 
But there will be great traffic congestion in 
this area. There is also the effect «on your 
own ministries which you will be having to 
fund. Highway 401 may have to go to 10 
lanes, I understand from a letter that you 
wrote to the mayor of the township of 
Vaughan. We are going to lose some prime 
agricultural land—class Al— and the whole 
Maple area has been under threat of noise, 
congestion and additional traffic because of 
the landfill site. 

So it seems to me that since you manifested 
interest in 1976 and said that you thought it 
should definitely go to an environmental as- 
sessment, and that your fellow ministers are 
considering that it will cause great additional 
costs or disruption, you should again be will- 
ing to undertake a review after the OMB 
reports, to find out whether this does fit in 
with the overall land-use planning and with 
the needs of the particular municipalities in 
that area. That is why I raise it at this time. 
It seems to me that it does affect local gov- 
ernments in the area very seriously, as well 
as the province as a whole. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can only say that 
in terms of this vote, Mr. Chairman, the local 
governments in this area have approved it. I 
am a believer in local government, and under 
this vote which is what administration is all 
about— 


Mr. Warner: Under limited conditions. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: —I am not prepared, 
at this moment, to prejudge what they have 
decided or what the Ontario Municipal Board 
might decide, I recognize that the view of 
the member’s party is to override local gov- 
ernment whenever it chooses to do so. But 
that is not my philosophy or the reason that 


we are asking $35,364,000 under this par- 
ticular item. 
Ms. Bryden: Mr Chairman. just one final 
comment on the matter of putting local — 
government in the driver’s seat completely. — 
The Bureau of Municipal Research in dis- — 
cussing Design for Development—and the it 
various regional developments that have fol- ) 
lowed that—and the agrologists who are con- _ 
cerned about preserving our agricultural land \ 
have both said that giving this much power _ 
to local governments without the province — 
also taking a role in considering the overall — 
effect is one of the reasons why we face the. 
very serious matter of losing our agricultural | 
land. and congestion and so on. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: You feel that we 
have been giving local government too much > 
power? 
Ms. Bryden: With regard to land use, yes. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s interesting. 
Ms. Bryden: There is no provincial leader- 
ship. 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s interesting. 
Mr. Warner: Look at Barrie. 


Mr. Chairman: We have 21 minutes left 
and we have four people. Mr. Haggerty. | 


Mr. Haggerty: I will try to be as brief. 
as posible. It is hard for a person to under- 
stand the reason behind the minister’s appoint- _ 
ment to the regional study reviews that have — 
been completed here just recently, particu- 
larly as it relates to the Mayo and Archer | 
report. 

I don’t know if the minister has time to’ 
review the Archer report or not, but I find 
it rather a dismal report. Nothing exciting. 
Nothing new in proposals for improving 4 | 
higher tier of government. Almost everything | 
that was said in the report was already known. 
by the taxpayer. I suppose if I really looked 
at their reports more closely I would find it 
was nothing but a vacuum. It offered nothing» 
to improve it. 


[10:30] “od il 


Every taxpayer in the region is well aware | 
of the high cost of financing regional govern- 
ment. Many residents who presented their 
views at the hearings—and I attended a num-) 
ber of them—thought the local government 
was more remote than ever, and even deci-| 
sions were made farther and farther away 
from local taxpayers. The regional costs have 
risen considerably in the past five years at an 
average rate of almost 13.9 per cent—too) 
costly to continue with respect to the benefits 
the taxpayers may receive. Yet I find nothing 
in the Archer report actually dealing with 
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financing of the regional government in the 


area. 

As my colleague from St. Catharines said, 
some of these costs are related to high salaries. 
I can well recall when the bill was first 
introduced in the Ontario Legislature back in 
1969. 


Mr. Bradley: Who was the father of that 
regional government? 


Mr. Haggerty: The member for Niagara 


| Falls at that time, George Bukator, asked the 


minister to consider bringing in controls re- 
lated to salaries. One could see it was going 
to get out of hand—which it has. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Salaries of the local 


_ municipalities by and large have got out of 
hand. 








Mr. Haggerty: No, I would suggest the 
minute you opened the door for regional 


_ government, salaries jumped from an average 


of $12,000 to $25,000. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: That’s right, in the 
local municipalities. 

Mr. Haggerty: Nobody can be held respon- 
sible but the minister himself. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Oh, nonsense. You 
pay lip service to local governments, 

Mr. Haggerty: The expenses of staff, en- 
gineers, the high cost of keeping solicitors 


around; I imagine the cost today would run 
well over $100,000. Under the county ad- 


| ministration, it would run about $4,000. You 
_ still receive the same results. The field day 


— 








_ that engineering consultants have today with 


high staff, the number of engineers in the 
region—almost everything is done by con- 


 sultants at an extra cost to the region. The 


cost of the regional police force, I might say 
with little prevention in the area and the 
absorbing of 55 miles of provincial highways, 


all have added to the cost of regional gov- 


ernment. 
Many local municipalities are finding it 


difficult to provide local services when much 


of their tax dollar must be raised for the sole 
purpose of regional government and regional 
school boards. One would have thought the 


_ Archer report would have considered some of 


the views expressed at the hearings. The 
present upper-tier government was too large 


_ and, in fact, some local residents expressed 
_ the view the region should be in line with the 
_ two local. regional school boards. 
| words, 


In other 
go back to the former county of 
Welland and Lincoln county. 

~I thought the member for Welland-Thorold 
(Mr. Swart) would perhaps be here tonight, 


_ because I was interested in his comments in 


the Legislature recently suggesting another 


study for regional government. Perhaps the 
member wants to take another trip to Europe, 
to Sweden. I believe it was in 1962 or 1963 
when he was a member of the county council, 
as I was, and along with the clerk, represent- 
ing the county as the reorganization of 
municipal study review in the county of Wel- 
land, he made that trip to Sweden to review 
regional government in that area. 

In all the time this discussion of regional 
government was taking place in the former 
county of Welland, there was no time per- 
mitted for an actual debate on regional gov- 
ernment in the Niagara Peninsula. We were 
denied that, perhaps by the member of that 
committee at the time. I think he had some 
part in it. When you sit back and look at it, 
you can say Mr. Swart, the member for Wel- 
land-Thorold, is the father of regional gov- 
ernment in the Niagara Peninsula. 

It is interesting to note the position he has 
taken recently on matters concerning regional 
Hydro and regional government. He sits back 
and leaves the impression he is the little 
white knight “I am innocent, I had nothing 
to do with regional government.” I want it 
put on the record that in my opinion he is 
the father of regional government. 


Mr. Bradley: Stepfather maybe. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think the record should 
stand. 


Mr. 
r. Haggerty: Silly, eh? 
. Chairman: Order. 


. Haggerty: I want to know what the 
minister has in line in the way of assistance 
to the area’s regional government in the up- 
coming budgets that are going to be pre- 
pared by the region. I have explained to him 
the present costs have risen some 13.9 per 
cent over the last five years and if this con- 
tinues, there is no hope of regional govern- 
ment surviving unless the taxpayers bear a 
heavy burden of that cost. What has the 
province got in mind this year to assist. that 
municipality? 


Warner: That’s entirely silly. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: During this current 
year, in the estimates that are being voted, 
there was a substantial increase for the region 
of Niagara. Inthe year that is upcoming, as 
the member knows from my estimates—and 
I can only speak to my estimates, not to a 
host of other estimates—there is no increase 
in the unconditional grants other than that 
which comes from normal growth in mill 
rates and the general support grant. I can’t 
put a number on that—some portion of the 
$30 million, however. 
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Mr. Haggerty: There will be no increase in 
unconditional grants, then. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: In 1978-79? No, 
other than the growth of the general support 
grant. 


Mr. Haggerty: What do you mean by 
growth? Is it provincial growth you are 
talking about; the Edmonton commitment or 
whatP 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: If the mill rate was 
100, then they received six per cent of that. 
If it has gone up to 110, they will receive six 
per cent of 110, which is 6.6. But that is the 
only change in the unconditional grants which 
have been announced for 1978-79—the normal 
growth in the general support grant and 
growth in population, if there has been any, 
but that would not be a significant amount 
in the per capita grant. 

Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, before I 
begin, I certainly would like again to thank 
those members from the civil service who are 
here. As usual, they sit through the long, 
tedious hours of this, not always called upon, 
but always having the answers ready. As 
usual they have propped up the minister 
quite well and provided him with the neces- 
sary cement to keep him in place. I, for one, 
appreciate their contributions. 

For better or worse, the government is the 
body that implemented the regional govern- 
ment. That’s where either the praise or the 
fault lies. Regional government can work. It 
is unfortunate that the government doesn’t 
know how to make it work. It doesn’t have 
to cost a bundle, but it does. I guess it just 
speaks to the inefficiencies of this present 
regime. 

I have a couple of questions, First, perhaps 
the minister can enlighten me in particular 
as to whether or not the flood damage relief 
fund is going to be set up for the borough 
of Scarborough within Metro Toronto. Is that 
going to happen, and if so, when? We have 
waited since the end of August of this year 
and we have no word. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think I have 
been waiting since the end of August, but 
the matter has been held up at cabinet for 
three weeks because I haven’t been there; 
I have been here. Whether it will be dealt 
with tomorrow, I can’t answer. 

Mr. Warner: You haven’t been here for the 
last week. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Two. And I was 
away the one before that. 

Mr. Warner: 
decision? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: { don’t know. Per- 


When can we expect a 


haps tomorrow, perhaps not tomorrow, it may 
take a little longer. There is very likely an 
agenda for tomorrow and whether all the 
items will be dealt with I simply don’t know. 

Mr. Warner: Does the minister appreciate, 
first, the extent of the damage that we are | 
talking about, and second, that many of those — 
repairs which average approximately $1,000 
per household for the people affected are 
repairs that should be made before the frost 
sets in and the severe winter sets in in 
December? Those kinds of repairs should be 
made now. For the people in my area where » 
we have a couple of hundred homes affected, — 
they just simply can’t afford the $1,000 out | 
of hand, They are waiting for some leader- | 
ship from the government. How long is it | 
that we should expect to wait? Until Christ- | 
mas? Beyond that? What is reasonable? | 
I stand to be corrected, but I believe that © 
council is on record since the end of August | 
asking for the flood damage— | 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: The same council, of | 
course, didn’t get the documentation to us | 
for the floods a year ago until some time in | 
August. The answer to your question is, I | 
am aware of the extent of the damage. | 

Mr. Warner: Okay. I take it one step fur- | 
ther. I am sorry that the member for Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk is not here, because we have | 
followed along similar lines. He has a resolu- 
tion on the order paper, something which I | 
raised back on August 16, as recorded in the | 
Toronto Star, of a permanent flood fund. We 
both have the same kind of idea. 

I don’t understand what is so absolutely | 
difficult about setting up a permanent kind > 
of disaster relief fund into which the munici- 
palities could contract if they wished—if they — 
don’t want to, that’s their business—on a , 
shared basis with the province of Ontario, a | 
set amount per year. If there is an excess, it | 
can be put into some sort of trust fund, that” 
is there in cases of genuine emergency, such | 
as the flood damage which affected my bor- | 
ough, Scarborough, in terms of half a million 
dollars. When those genuine emergencies 
come up, you have got something to draw 
on. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We have a whole 
lot to draw on, that’s not the problem. 

Mr. Warner: You have to set it up every 
time we go through this. This is the story 
you have given the council. | 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It has to be approv- 
ed by cabinet every time. 

Mr. Warner: Yes. That’s why, when some-_ 
thing happens back in July or August, we 
wait until now and maybe even Christmas’ 
before we can enter into the repairs. 

| 
| 


ice 


) 
i 
| 








_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: I don’t think we had 
the resolution from the council—I don’t want 
to be specific about this—but it didn’t come 
in immediately, 

Mr. Warner: I would submit the end of 
_ August. But it still doesn’t answer either my 
question or the member for Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can answer your 
_ question by saying that I really don’t see any 
great advantage to the proposal. We can 
debate it when Mr. Nixon’s motion is de- 
bated. I want to give it more thought before 
then, but off the top of my head, I don't 
think a fund of money sitting around would 
necessarily facilitate things. I am sure that 
if more money were paid out of the fund, 
you would want the same sort of scrutiny 
by somebody—Management Board or cabinet 
—before it was paid out. I just don’t see the 
great advantage of it, frankly. 

I am terribly interested in your suggestion 
that if municipalities hadn’t subscribed, I sup- 
_ pose they wouldn’t be eligible to draw. That 
would be very interesting. 
| Mr. Wamer: Well, that’s local government 
at work. I ‘subscribe to that. It’s entirely 
their choice. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Supposing Cobalt 
| hadn’t subscribed? 


Mr. Warner: Then there would have been 
a problem. But you work it through. Ad- 
mittedly there would be a problem. 

I take it that the Mayo report and the 
| Robarts report in particular, talking about a 


_ great deal more local autonomy in terms of 
both revenue raising as well as expenditures— 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: My guess would be 
that Cobalt is a bit more, but I gather that 
for various forms of disaster relief for the 

last 10 or 15 years, the average would be 
| somewhere in the neighbourhood of $100,000, 

$200,000, including Cobalt. I just don’t see 
| any point in setting up a special fund to look 
after those kinds of situations. 


Mr. Warner: There would be no reason 
not to. Okay. In terms of both of those 
reports, particularly the Robarts report, is 
_it your intention to provide some of the 
. financial information which is missing so 
| that we can better look at the financial 
'telationships which should exist between 
large urban centres such ‘as Toronto and the 
| provincial government? As I am sure you 
have noted, the financial information we 
| need in order to structure a better relation- 
ship is not in the Robarts report, nor is it 
in the Mayo report. Do you intend to present 
| us with some of the figures we need? 


| 
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Hon. Mr. McKeough: At some point, yes, 
when some basic decisions or conclusions 
have been made. But subject always to the 
fact that if we did it now we would be using 
1976 figures for something that is going to 
happen in 1979 at the earliest, which makes 
projections very difficult. 

[10:45] 


Mr. Wamer: Agreed, but those figures are 
needed, particularly when we talk about 
revenue raising for large urban centres. The 
share of points, the income tax scale, what- 
ever it happens to be and I don’t think we 
can just easily dismiss that and I think that 
Wwe need some figures and they certainly 
weren't provided in either of those two 
reports I cited. I, for one, would appreciate 
if the Treasury could come with those figures. 
Perhaps it’s more relevant as we move into 
the spring and we see your legislation on 
Metro Toronto. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, I'd like you to 
put on the record the cost of the Archer 
review of the Niagara regional government. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: In round figures the 
staff say $250,000. 


Mr. Hall: Thank you, I know you're getting 
reports in on it, and time is late and short, 
so I’ll cut my remarks to the bone. I’d like 
to caution the minister against adopting the 
unification of the town of Lincoln and the 
town of Grimsby into the city of Lincoln or 
Grimlinc or whatever you wish to call it. 
I can find no evidence that Mr. Archer was 
able to justify it in this report and certainly 
in my view the municipalities have not 
perceived many benefits. 

Mr. Archer did attempt some administra- 
tive suggestions for the regional council 
which apparently have not been very well 
accepted. The feeling is that he didn't get 
down to many of the basics. 

There’s been a lot of discussion on relative 
costs if we had regional government or if we 
didn’t have regional government. I'll leave 
that argument to others tonight. But I do 
feel that an unmeasurable cost is the cost 
of the delay that occurred because of 
regional government. I put on the record 
that it seems to me costs had to rise with 
regional government because it’s my under- 
standing that there was no one let go under 
the regulations that set the program out. 
People with positions on municipal staffs had 
their jobs guaranteed, and any growth there- 
fore went from that point forward. 

When I talk of delays, I talk of sewer de- 
lays which took several years while there 
were some jurisdictional arguments and so 
on and so forth. I would also suggest that 
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when I look at this matter over the whole 
province of Ontario, I’m concerned about 
a weakening of the Ontario Provincial Police, 
a respected force, because of the proliferation 
of police forces regardless of other aspects 
and merits of the case. This I think is a 
detraction from any theory of regional 
government. 

It seems to me that regional government 
in the province of Ontario right now rests 
in four different groups or categories. I liken 
the Metropolitan Toronto government to a 
system of regional government which by and 
large seems to work because you are deal- 
ing with a bunch of communities which 
roughly have the same problems. 

Then I turn to regional governments such 
as Niagara and Ottawa-Carleton which have 
been in place a long time and would be very 
difficult to completely remove, but in my 
judgement certainly need improvement. A 
third category would be those that have re- 
cently been put into place and in my view 
there is a very strong question as to whether 
they should be proceeded with further. 

The fourth category are municipalities 
that don’t have it, and I think this govern- 
ment should look very carefully before it 
moves further afield. The reason I have an 
argument with any city member is because 
I represent a rural area. The argument existed 
in county government—and it has not yet re- 
solved itself under regional government, it 
seems to me—about the question of the rights 
of the lower tier versus the upper tier—one- 
tier governments versus two-tier governments. 
I tell you it hasn’t gone away in the eight 
years that have passed in Niagara. I must 
confess, I don’t know the answer. I could 
argue both sides of the coin possibly as you 
might well too. 

Time is short and there is one more 
speaker; I just want to mention in passing 
what I touched on the other night, because it 
affects the area government in Niagara and 
the urban area boundary problem with 
which we are having to live. When you're 
talking free trade, it really prompts me to 
say another word about fruitland preserva- 
tion, because that won’t solve the problems of 
the containment that we've had down there in 
the preservation of unique agricultureal lands 
in trying to keep Niagara a viable area. There 
are other factors working against us right now; 
the Seaway tolls present a certain problem 
to industry in the Niagara Peninsula. There 
hasn’t been anything good happening in this 
area, in terms of economic help. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We've covered your 
comments about the OPP. I think someone 
would hold a contrary view, that it is per- 


haps a good thing that we have, over a 
period of time, developed a number of other 
forces not of the size of the OPP. But, some- 
time ago, we rejected the idea that there 
would be only one police force in the prov- 
ince or that there would only be half a dozen 
police forces in the province. We have de- 
liberately chosen to go a different route. 

I don’t think the OPP has been hurt. I 
think the OPP would say that they have been 
strengthened in their crime detection, pre- 
vention and apprehension roles by the pres- 
ence of sophisticated, well-equipped, larger 
regional forces. I don’t put those words in 
their mouths. I think that’s come through 
from the police commission and from the 


{ 


Solicitor General (Mr. MacBeth) on a number ° 


of occasions. 
Mr. Hall: Cost enters into it as well. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, and I’m hard 
pressed to find the savings in the Solicitor 
General’s budget. When the regions assume 


a larger role, the savings don’t seem to © 


show up in dollars and cents in the OPP 


budget. They are there, but they are a little 
hard to identify because the OPP has been 
growing as well. I’m not sure we will solve 
that whole situation completely until some- 
how or another we move to start charging for 
local policing at whatever standard it is being 
provided at. I think that will be a revelation 
to some people. 

I would have to say that the regional police 
forces have been one of the pluses of regional 
government, because they are better police 
forces. This is particularly true in those munic- 
ipalities that can’t afford them. 

There is another point I have to make in 
response to what the member has said, and I 
say this as an observation and not to be con- 
tentious. During my 10 years on the scene, 
we lose sight of the fact of the delays that 
the member mentioned. But the delays have 
moved out to the local level in large measure, 
and the frustration which local municipalities 
had in dealing with the province in many 
ways have been transferred to the local level. 
Whether that’s a good thing or not, we cam 
argue about for a long time. 

But the blame attached to Queen’s Park— 
that’s one way of expressing it—is not nearly 
as prevalent as it was 10 years ago. A large 
degree of responsibility has been passed. to,. 
and has been accepted by, a stronger local 
government. Frankly, it wasn’t possible to 
give such responsibility to the village of 
Chippawa or to the township of Wainfleet 
without them being part of a larger unit of 
government. We lose sight of those things. 
Mr. Robarts, in the case of Metro, would’ 
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have us go much further and that’s to be 
debated on another day. 
_ When we talk about remote regional Nia- 
gara that may well be true. But have we sub- 
stituted a remote regional Niagara for a much 
more remote Queen’s Park? The province has 
grown during that time and I think it is rea- 
sonable to assume that had we not had 
regional governments in place doing more 
of their own thing and making a lot more 
decisions, albeit not perfect decisions, it is 
completely open to debate whether we, as 
citizens, would make the same decisions— 
and Ms. Bryden wouldn’t agree with many 
of them. 
If St. Catharines is remote from Grimsby 
or from Wainfleet, I would have to suggest 
that Queen’s Park is a hell of a lot more 
remote. During even the seven or eight 
years that Niagara has been in being, had 
Niagara not come into being, Queen’s Park 
would have become much more remote. Those 
are the things that have to be weighed and 
that cannot really be proved. 
| Mr. Hall: You'll record my comments about 
the recommendation of Archer on the city of 
uincoln. 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: I listened to those 
with a great deal of interest. 
_ Mr. Hall: You agree? 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: I listened with a 
sreat deal of interest. But I don’t know that 
weve heard from Lincoln and I don’t know 
hat we've heard from Grimsby as yet. Or is 
t the other way around? 
| Mr. Hall: The other way around. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: We have heard from 
Grimsby but not from Lincoln. 
| Mr. Hall: It’s coming immediately. 

Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hall: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: I should point out that the 
ime has lapsed for the consideration of these 
sstimates but if you could wind up, Mr. Van 
dome, in a minute or so, Ill permit it. 





| Mr. Van Horne: I’m probably considerably 
emote from winding it up in an appropriate 
way but I would like to ask this rather general 
question of the minister. In light of a recent 
eport in a local newspaper which alluded 
0 comments made by the Minister of Educa- 
ion (Mr. Wells), and the comments were 
nade, as I understand it, to members of the 
Jntario educational administrative group, it 
was suggested in this report that there would 
de a shifting of the tax base for senior citizens 
way from them as their tax base relates to 
‘ducational financing. In other words, it would 





be a bit of relief provided for them. This may 
tie into regional government, local govern- 
ment or whatever. As I perceive it, it is a 
general provincial problem. 

Is there any comment that the minister 
would make on what was purported to have 
been said by the minister as it relates to 
the shifting of tax base away from senior 
citizens to provide them some sort of relief, 
keeping in mind that that particular group 
is growing in our community and many of 
them are suffering from a fixed income? Co- 
incidental with that, I would also have to ask 
if there is any thought given that the cabinet 
might consider a grant structure wherein a 
grant would follow the student. In other 
words, in the case of many students who are 
now attending alternate and independent 
schools, their parents are not receiving any 
form of tax support. Is there any thought 
coming from the cabinet that they too might 
be considered in terms of the shifting of tax 
support? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not in these esti- 
mates and not to my knowledge generally. 
That’s a question you might want to put 
to the Minister of Education in his estimates 
but certainly not within these estimates that 
are here before us. 

I didn’t see the speech of the Minister of 
Education or a report of that speech. There 
is no intention on our part to relieve the 
burden of education taxes on senior citizens. 
We have very carefully drawn that distinc- 
tion for the majority of senior citizens. I 
pointed out the other night and gave you 
figures that a senior citizen can receive, and 
does receive through a combination of tax 
credits and the Municipal Tax Assistance Act 
up to $470 or $480, which is more taxes than 
a great number of senior citizens pay, par- 
ticularly those on a more modest income. 

We would not draw the distinction be- 
tween education taxes and municipal taxes 
because there is very little point in reducing 
one without keeping an eye on the other. 
Any further relief which would come, in my 
view, through the tax credit system would 
be on total municipal taxes, and we've gone 
a long way already. Any further relief would 
be on total municipal taxes. As to the source 
of that—and what a happy way to end these 
estimates, Mr. Chairman—if the member 
would like to do further reading on that 
subject, I would refer him to a_ historic 
charter issued in Bramalea some months ago. 


Mr, Van Horne: It’s like throwing a spear 
through my heart. 
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Mr. Warner: Tell us about the lien against tion of the estimates of the Ministry of Trea. 


the house. sury, Economics and  Intergovernmenta) 
; Affairs. The committee will reconvene to. 
ee es: morrow morning at 10 to consider the 
Vote 1106 agreed to. estimates of Government Services. 
Mr. Chairman: This completes considera- The committtee adjourned at 11 p.m. 
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_ The committee met at 10:05 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
7 GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


(continued) 


On vote 802, provision of accommodation 
program; item 1, program administration: 


| Mr. Chariton: With reference to the gen- 
‘eral policy, I notice in item 2 there has 
been a substantial reduction, and in 3, a 
fairly substantial increase. Does that relate 
to policy? Is that a change in policy direc- 
tion, or is that just circumstantial because 
of the kind of accommodation that was 
needed? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: What are you re- 
ferring to? 

Mr. Chariton: Item 2 is capital construc- 
_tion and there is a decrease of $15.5 million; 
in item 3, leasing, there is an increase of 
about $10 million. I am just wondering if that 
is because of a change in policy in the way 
you are viewing accommodation, or is that 
just as a result of the kind of accommodation 
it was necessary to provide this year? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: There is a definite 
cutback in capital construction. Likewise, 
‘there is an increase in leasing, It is a general 
| kind of question, I think. Why are we cutting 
back in capital construction and why is the 
leasing increased? 

Mr. Thatcher: The decrease in the capital 
construction is largely due to constraints by 
_the government in its overall policy. In ad- 
| dition, there have been some delays in con- 
| struction, just simply unavoidable delays, that 
‘have reduced the amount that we could have 
spent in any event. Those two factors con- 
tribute about equally to the reduction in the 
current fiscal year. 
| In the leasing program, there were some 
| major increases in the provision of accommo- 
dation for courts in Toronto. That. is ‘the 
largest increase in that item for the current 
year, I will just give you figures for them. 

The Attorney General’s projects in total 
/ amount to $4.7 million, and in the total 
figure, which you will see is approximately 
$10 million, the balance of that is made up 
from $2 million which previously had been 
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shown in there as recoveries and is now 
billed separately, increases in existing leases 
—that is to say, the effect of escalation clauses 
in existing leases—plus the negotiated new 
rentals where a lease runs out and we rene- 
gotiate it at a higher value. 

If you add all of those together, the differ- 
ence for the current year is some $10 million 
higher than the previous year. 


Mr. Charlton: How much 
new leases? 


Mr. Thatcher: For new leases, approxi- 
mately $1.5 million. 


Mr. Charlton: So most of the rest of it is 
because of either escalation clauses or re- 
negotiated leases? 


Mr. Thatcher: I am sorry, if I add in the 
Attorney General’s projects and an item called 
“uncommitted leases,’ the total for new 
leases is $7.4 million of that amount. 


Mr. Charlton: Okay. What I am really get- 
ting at here is, does the ministry think that 
by reducing capital construction as a result 
of the constraints program and thereby put- 
ting new facilities into leased premises, in the 
long run the ministry will be saving money? 

Mr. Thatcher: I think it’s a matter of go- 
ing in cycles, Mr. Charlton, We would hope 
that as time goes on the staff in leased prem- 
ises would gradually be moved into new 
buildings at an appropriate time. The time is 
probably dependent upon the Treasurer's 
(Mr. McKeough) view of how the provinces 
overall financial management should be dealt 
with in any year. The fact is we are using 
leases to put small numbers of people in from 
time to time and then, periodically, we gather 
those people into a new building at a time 
when we can put in a consolidated building. 
That’s the program that we follow, so there 
will be an-opportunity in future years to take 
these people out of leased accommodation 
into government-owned accommodation. 
“Mr. Charlton: What I was getting at is, 
is that a saving in the long run, in the min- 
istry’s view—not necessarily in the Treasurer's 
view but in this ministry’s view—or would 
that be a slightly additional cost? 


‘Mr. Thatcher: It’s a practical thing. Over- 
all, we believe that owning the building is 
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slightly cheaper than leasing. But if you only 
have a small need you can’t very well build 
a building for a small need. You're pretty 
well obliged to lease for that small need and 
for a few subsequent small needs, until the 


ageregate is sufficient that you can build a-- 


building to house that number of people in it. 


Mr. Chairman: The minister has a number 
of answers to questions which were asked the 
other night. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Ruston asked 
about the cost of Spectrum. It’s $7,500 per 
annum. 

Mr. Ruston also asked about the news 
releases. There are three basic types of news 
releases: tender calls and contract awards; 
special events—the “At Queen’s Park” series— 
and the official openings and sod _ turnings. 
For the tender call contract awards, approxi- 
mately 180 copies go out to the legislative 
press, local daily and weekly newspapers, 
radio and television outlets, pertinent industry 
or trade publications, local MPPs, government 
communication offices and MGS officials. For 
the special events, which youre probably 
familiar with in the Macdonald Block, ap- 
proximately 300 copies go out each time. For 
official openings and sod turnings, approxi- 
mately 170 copies go out to the same kind 
of a fist as tender calls and contract awards. 
The cost of mailing those on a yearly basis 
is about $1,700. 

Mr. Ruston also asked about the Keith 
Martin report. The deputy was familiar with 
it but didn’t identify it as such. The Office 
of the Premier commissioned a survey deal- 
ing with information service of the govern- 
ment of Ontario. Certain recommendations 
were made by Mr. Martin in this report. 
However, these recommendations have not 
been accepted or rejected at this time, but 
are under review by the government. 

One of the recommendations dealt with is 
the centralization of information production 
services such as photography, slide and tape 
production, audio-visual equipment, et cetera. 
The Martin report talks about experience in 
the province of Alberta where centralization 
reduced expenditures by $2.8 million. Poten- 
tial savings for Ontario have not yet been 
determined. However, presumably they will 
be addressed in the present review by gov- 
ernment. While this matter has no specific 
relationship to the Ministry of Government 
Services, I hope that information will be 
helpful to you, Mr. Ruston. 

Mr. Ruston: Thank you. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Peterson asked 


about how much we were paying painters 
at night. I don’t have the answer to the ques- 
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tion on a per-hour basis. However, I will - 
give you these comments: 
[10:15] | 

The condition of the building, and spe- | 
cifically members’ offices, was the subject 
of considerable discussion during the review. 


' 


of our estimates last year. In that context, | 
but not during the actual meeting, the former | 
minister was asked and agreed to do some- | 
thing about the ceilings. We had a problem > 
with soot coming through the air circulating | 
system and it proved more difficult to find a | 
practical solution than was anticipated. Effec- . 
tive air filters were installed after much ex-. 
perimentation only in July of this year. It’ 
took through August to get the soot worked | 
out of the system. We could not ask for) 
quotations until we knew that the soot was. 
cleared out. 

As a result, the spray painting with a spe- 
cial compound could not be done during the. 
recess. The tender specified night and week- 
end work because it’s the only time that it. 
can be done. It was put out to tender. The | 
successful bidder was Hallam Plastering of | 
Thornhill at a tender price of $28,106. The 
work started on October 24. It was to have | 
been completed by November 11 but, because | 
of some delays, it will now be November 18. 

The chairman pointed out that there was 
a question asked, too, about the ramp. The 
contractor was Ross Johnston Ltd. There was 
some delay in this. It is a different kind of 
elevator, The curved glass that is used is 
not made in Canada and there was some 
delay in that. The doors on the northeast side 
are still missing because the contractor forgot 
to order plastic laminate for the doors. The 
electrician strike of July and August slowed 
it down. 

The contract price is $185,000, made up 
of the wheelchair lift which is $25,000; the 
north ramp, $100,000; the northeast entrance 
work, $60,000. The total project cost was 
$215,000. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
minister’s explanaton of the stucco painting 
of the ceilings, as to why it’s being done now. 
At first I thought it was a government plot 
to make life a little more difficult but from 
what you say, Mr. Minister, it makes sense. 
I did notice soot in the ducts and I’m glad 
to hear that you did rectify the problem. 

On the area of provision of accommodation, 
can you advise me whether there is any 
average term of lease that you are using 
when you enter into a lease? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Five years is the 
general average on a straight lease. 

Mr. Hall: Do you, as a standard practice, 
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have an option to renew, and for how many 
years ahead do you have an option, if you 
_ do? 


| 


| 





fh 
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matter of public information? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: A further five years. 
Mr. Hall: Are the leased properties a 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Oh, yes— 
Mr. Hall: Who has them? Where are they? 
Hon. Mr. McCague: —very much so. 


Mr. Hall: They'd be obtainable through 
your ministry? I don’t want to burden you 
with presenting them here necessarily, but 
they’re available? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hall: On the matter of tender calls. 


Are tender calls required on all work that 
the ministry does? 














Hon. Mr. McCague: No. Tll attempt to 


give you a short answer to this, Mr. Hall, and 


you can ask further questions. 


On construction renovation and repair 


projects where the estimated cost is in excess 
of $10,000, tenders are publicly advertised 
_and opened publicly. Where the estimated 
cost is between $500 and $10,000, tenders are 
_invited from at least three sources or publicly 


advertised, depending on the urgency and 
availability of contractors, When estimated 
cost is less than $500, written quotations are 
requested from at least three sources. That 
runs true for accommodation, alteration and 
repair projects. 

In operation and maintenance services— 


_do you want to get into that? 


Mr. Hall: I would just like to have some 


understanding, for the record, of how you 


do it, that’s all. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: In operation and main- 
tenance services, where the estimated cost is 
in excess of $2,500: public tenders, publicly 


_ opened. For estimated costs from $500 to 


$2,500, tenders are invited from at least three 
sources or publicly. For estimated costs from 


$100 to $500, oral questions are obtained 
from at least three sources and where the 
cost is under $100, one or more ora! quota- 


tions. 

Commodities and other services—materials, 
equipment and services—for estimated costs 
of $5,000, tenders are invited from at least 
five sources or tenders publicly advertised. 
Where the cost is $1,000 to $5,000: written 
quotations from at least five sources with a 
selection from a minimum of three valid 
bids. Cost $250 to $1,000: oral or written 


| quotations are obtained from at least three 
_ sources. Estimated cost less than $250: one 


or more oral or written quotations are 


obtained. 


Mr. Hall: You mentioned part way down 
that long list-which I must admit is hard 
to absorb quickly when you are not reading 
it—getting a collection of prices from public 
tender. So there’s a point at which you make 
public tendering mandatory, based on the 
size of the job, but below that you use an 
option as to whether you will go one route 
or the other? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s right. The cost 
of tendering probably wouldn’t be justified. 


Mr. Hall: When you tender, you mentioned 
earlier in an answer to Mr. Ruston’s question 
the other night that you sent out some 170, 
I believe, notices of tender calls as part of 
your cost of distributing material. Does that 
represent notices to all daily and weekly 
newspapers or does it focus on an area where 
the work might be done? I am trying to 
understand how broad it is and how much 
opportunity contractors in small towns have 
to be aware of government contracts. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: What we were refer- 
ring to in the answer to Mr. Ruston was only 
a notice that says “tender is being called 
for’—and it might list the building or reno- 
vations to a building or for leased space in a 
certain area. That’s all that says. The official 
tender notice would be in the local news- 
papers—plus, I guess, the Daily Commercial 
News, which is the industry paper that the 
contractors follow. So I think we are talking 
about two different things here. 


Mr. Hall: The general thrust of my con- 
cern is to make certain, in this day of con- 
cern for the small business sector, that there’s 
an opportunity provided to reach out to make 
them aware of what work’s available to them. 
Possibly I think more stress should be put on 
that in the future than there has been in 
the past. If the private member's resolution 
—Mr. Eakin’s—goes through, there will be 
other implications for small business percent- 
ages of contracts such as yours and anyone 
else’s. That’s the way you see it, I assume. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think we would be 
interested to know if we are lax in any par- 
ticular area. But if you advertise in all the 
newspapers serving a general area, plus the 
Daily Commercial News, that is probably all 
we would feel could be justified at this point. 
If there are some things you'd like to bring 
to our attention, wed be glad to know. 

Mr. Hall: No, this is not on a basis of any 
specific complaints. It’s on a basis of seeking 
information, and understanding how your 
ministry functions. 

I must say that I took the Daily Com- 
mercial News for some years, I can’t quite 
say why, but a lot of the information always 
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seemed to appear in that publication after the 
fact. Not your government information, neces- 
sarily. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Well, there is an after- 
the-fact section there. 


Mr. Hall: I realize that, yes. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I read it, too. That’s 
one of the things I’ve noted. 


Mr. Hall: They deal in sod in that ministry 
too. 

You replied to the member for Hamilton 
Mountain in saying—it was a volunteered 
statement—that you find it slightly cheaper 
to own than to lease government facilities, I 
believe Mr. Thatcher said that this morning. 
What is “slightly” in your terms? Is this tak- 
ing all things into account—the demand for 
capital, and what have you, or just the 
cost factors alone? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think Mr. Thatcher 
would like to answer that one. 


Mr. Thatcher: I said “slightly” because, 
really, I had to average things to give an an- 
swer. Leases vary, not only according to the 
cost of the building that we’re leasing from 
the owner, but, in addition, depending on 
whether or not there is competition to lease 
in the community where we're leasing. 

In areas where there is a lot of space avail- 
able, the prices are, obviously, very com- 
petitive. In those cases, there is less advantage 
for us to build. In areas where there aren’t 
sufficient opportunities to lease, where build- 
ing owners haven’t substantial floor areas 
for lease, we would pay a premium for what 
land space is available and would wish to 
build in those areas as soon as we could after 
leasing. 

So, generally, you have to look at the par- 
ticular circumstances, It’s quite difficult to 
give you any more accuracy, in a general 
answer, than I gave previously. 

Mr. Hall: I believe the minister said, in re- 
sponse to a question by the member for 
Hamilton Mountain, that capital construction 
was down some '$16 million this year, and re- 
straint was mentioned—restraint being short- 
age of capital funds. Is this the right in- 
terpretation? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s across the govern- 
ment, as you would realize. It really is the 
allocation that’s given to us by Treasury or 
Management Board in their study of all esti- 
mates. I.guess it may be thought of as one 
place where you can logically cut if you're 
looking at all government expenditures. 

Mr: Hall: Yes, but given some sort of con- 
stant inerease in demand for space for the 
operation of government, this would imply 
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that if it’s cheaper to own a building, the 
current problem we're up against is, in effect, 
costing us money because we have to lease 
instead of construct our own. Is this true? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think that depends, 
too. I would think that in Toronto, for in- 
stance, where a good deal of the space is— 
with the amount of space that’s available at 
this present time—in this particular case, it 
would likely be cheaper to lease than it would 
be to start out to build. 

Mr. Hall: That’s very fortunate. Therefore, 
it’s currently cheaper to lease than to build. 
Is this what you’re saying? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Depending, as Mr. 
Thatcher said, on market conditions in a 
particular locality. 

[10:30] 

Mr. Hall: So, overall, I still don’t know 
what your experience is, totally. Is the bulk 
of the leasing in Toronto? Is the bulk of the 
need in Toronto? 

Mr. Thatcher: About five million square 
feet of owned space and about three million 
square feet rented in Toronto. So it’s not 
quite equal. 

Mr. Hall: The demand for the provision of 
accommodation has more and more been put 
under the responsibility of this ministry. Is 
this correct? Would you say that, consider- 
ing the different ministries, there’s a move 
to have the provision of accommodation con- 
solidated under your ministry? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: It has been. 


Mr. Hall: Do you have any information, 
year by year, over the last 10 years, for 
example—by way of charts that you maintain 
yourselves—as to how the growth of govern- 
ment has required increased space, either 
owned or leased? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: We certainly have it 
available. I don’t know that we have it here 
this morning. 

Mr. Hall: Could this be obtained for us, if 
it’s a document that’s already prepared by 
youP 

Mr. Thatcher: Can I ask Mr. Browne if he 
has any information with him that would 
meet those needs this morning? 

Mr. Browne: We have a fairly lengthy re-- 
port which we put together a couple of years 
ago that looks at what we expect in the 
future and I tend to think that is the type of 
data you're talking about. 

(Mr. Hall: Yes, just what sort of a growth 
progression there has been, Mr. Browne. 


Mr. Thatcher: We find that the information 
isn’t in the appropriate form right now, nor 
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do we have copies. But we'll undertake to 
have that put together and copies brought 
back to committee before the estimate review 
is completed. 


Mr. Hall: I asked the question because, 
as you know, there’s been concern about the 
growth of government and the cost of gov- 
ernment going on for several years, In the 
last year or two we've tried to move in a 
different direction with a reduction of staff 
and needs, and I would expect that if we’re 
to achieve restraint, we'll see a different pat- 
tern to what has been going on over several 
years. 

_ I think, therefore, that for the benefit of 
this year and next year, we should be seeing 
the effect of that restraint in the provision 
of accommodation as well as in other areas. 

| This relationship with other ministries, 
does it extend to agencies such as Hydro 
office space? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No. 

| Mr. Hall: The work that’s contemplated 
on the old Hydro building, would they ask 
you to do that work for them? 

| Hon. Mr. McCague: No, they wouldn’t. 


| (Mr. Hall: So you would have me to under- 
istand that while the ministries themselves are 
heading towards having you do all their pro- 
visional accommodation, there are many 
‘other agencies and corporations in the gov- 
‘ernment sphere that don’t avail themselves 
‘of your services? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That is correct. On- 
tario Hydro is financed, as you know, outside 
of government. 





Mr. Hall: In a way, yes. But all ministries 
themselves are now using your services exclu- 
sively, is this the case? 

- Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s correct. 


Mr. Hall: When they have excess space, 
you can’t move in and dispose of it or reallo- 
cate it until such time as they deem it to be 
excess? Is this the case? You don’t monitor 
their space requirements, you just reply to 
their request? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think the answer 
probably is—not officially. But it always comes 
to our attention, and we would be making 
suggestions to them as to what would be 
done with any excess space. 

Mr. Hall: I am just trying to understand 
the degree of centralization of the system, 
that’s all. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I understand what you 
are aiming at. 

_ Mr. Hall: If in 1977-78, Ontario Housing 








wanted a site, would you be the one to 
acquire it? 
Hon. Mr. McCague: What kind of a site? 
Mr. Hall: A site for any purpose. 
Hon, Mr. McCague: Yes, except that I 


“suppose there have been cases where they 


purchased land or did the optioning mecha- 
nism that we talked about. 


Mr. Hall: They used to do it themselves, 
of course, all the time. But I am wondering 
to what extent that has changed over as well, 


Hon. Mr. McCague: We do the actual 
search for property for them. 

Mr. Hall: And do you act as a purchaser? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: We purchase for 
them. 

Mr. Hall: Having acquired a piece of prop- 
erty, though, you have fulfilled your obliga- 
tion if it is in response to a ministry request, 
and the ministry has the obligation to utilize 
it. 

Mr. Thatcher: Usually, we buy land for 
building purposes. The exception to that is 
our buying land for the parkway belt and 
buying land for Natural Resources for park 
purposes, Other properties that we buy are 
almost invariably used for development. We 
don’t buy the land until we are assured of 
the need for the development and until this 
has been reviewed in the estimates process 
and approved by Management Board. At that 
time we buy land, we engage an architect 
or have our own architectural staff start on 
the design work, and we carry the whole 
thing through as a project. We don’t normally 
hold land indefinitely without having a spe- 
cific purpose and without having a schedule 
to put something on it. 

Mr. Hall: You mentioned the exception of 
the parkway belt. Are you the only govern- 
ment agency that is doing any acquisition 
that is required in the parkway belt? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That is correct. 


Mr. Hall: So wherever you do it, you do 
it solely on your own; there is no confusion 
between ministries at all. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No overlap. 

Mr. Davison: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
number of questions under this vote, but the 
minister was going to get some material for 
me and some information on the question 
of the policy as regards to maintenance. I 
gather this is. not yet available, 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That is correct. 


Mr. Davison: I have some questions aris- 
ing out of some of the points Mr. Hall has 
raised, especially in regard to certain infor- 
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mation that was given to members of the 
committee at the last round of estimates for 
Government Services. There seems to be a 
‘substantial difference between the story your 
ministry has told Mr. Hall and the story your 
ministry told the estimates committees last 
year. 

For example, today when Mr. Hall ques- 
tioned you about various boards, agencies 
and commissions in government not using the 
services of your ministry, either you, ‘Mr. 
Minister, or Mr. Thatcher said there were 


many others that don’t avail themselves of 


the Ministry of Government Services’ services. 
But in the last round of estimates, the only 
two agencies that were mentioned were 
Hydro and LCBO. Has that list been added 
to substantially since May 1976? If so, what 
boards, agencies and commissions have been 
added to that list? 


(Mr. Thatcher: The general rule on that, 
Mr. Davison, is that the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services is responsible for providing ac- 
commodation to the needs of government. 
That’s how the Act describes it and it is 
interpreted as generally being for those pro- 
grams that are financed out of the consoli- 
dated revenue fund. 

The boards and commissions and other 
agencies of government that are financed 
separately, I don’t think in any case have 
come to us, nor have we approached them 
in the matter of providing accommodation. 

There are some boards, agencies and com- 
missions that operate from revenues obtained 
from the consolidated revenue fund, and in 
those cases we usually do provide accom- 
modation. These are often advisory groups 
who are often housed within the ministry that 
they support. I haven’t a listing with me of 
all of these, but generally speaking, those 
operations that are centrally funded we are 
responsible for. Those that are funded in an 
outside way by revenues of their own, gener- 
ally speaking we are not responsible for. 


Mr. Davison: Is Mr. Gray still employed 
by your ministry? 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes, he is. 

Mr. Davison: Is he here today? 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: If I might read you a quote 
from Ontario supply committee, May 6, 1976, 
page S-556, Mr. Gray said, “The realty 
services branch of the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services is the agent for the govern- 
‘ment in buying land, except for the MTC 
outside the parkway belt, Ontario Hydro out- 
side the parkway belt, and all liquor stores’ 
‘purchases and leases. Other than that, all 
‘purchases are done by the Ministry of Gov- 
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ernment Services.” I take it, then, that Mr. , 
Gray was in error on May 6, 1976. 


‘Mr. Thatcher: I think essentially what he 
said was correct, and I think it is essentially | 
the same as I am saying now. 

Mr. Davison: I understood you just to 
say that there were a number of other 
agencies of government or arms of govern-— 
ment, or whatever other word you might’ 
choose to use, that aren’t funded out of con- 
solidated revenue that you don’t purchase for. | 
That’s not the impression I get from what. 
Mr. Gray said. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think you are getting | 
a little confused about what the other 
agencies, boards and commissions are. Mr. — 
Thatcher, can you list a few of those? There: 
is the Human Rights Commission and _ the 
Land Compensation Board and the Ontario) 
Municipal Board. Some of those. I think that’s | 
where the confusion is coming from. 


Mr. Thatcher: Those that the minister has 
listed are what would be termed “functions, 
of government” and are now financed from) 
the consolidated revenue fund; we are re-) 
sponsible for providing them with space. | 
The Municipal Board—I am sorry, I am not) 
carrying in my mind a good list of boards | 
and agencies and commissions. But there are’ 
a number of them that we do provide the 
service for in the category that I have’ 
described. | 


[10:45] 


Mr. Davison: But you also said today that. 
there are many others that don’t avail them-) 
selves of your services. I was under the im-| 
pression that with the exception of the Minis- 
try of Transportation and Communications, | 
and the Ministry of Natural Resources in, 
terms of Crown lands, or lands without, 
buildings, the only two, aside from those 
ministries, were Hydro and the LCBO. But 
I have the clear impression today that there 
are many others in addition to Hydro and the 
LCBO. | 


Mr. Thatcher: I don't think there are. 
many others, Mr. Davison. We provide the 
space for most commissions and boards of: 
inquiry that are established by the govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Ruston: The Ombudsman might be 
one. | 


Mr. Thatcher: The Ombudsman might be. 
one, yes. The Ombudsman would seem to be, 
one who breaks the rule that I just gave you’ 
though, because I believe he is funded from) 
the consolidated revenue fund and he hat 
not availed himself of our services. 








Mr. Davison: Do you understand my con! 
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‘cern? It struck me in your response to Mr. 
Hall that there were, in fact, many others. 
‘If there aren’t, I am satisfied with that. 

You also said today that all ministries do 
‘so. That is, of course, subject to the con- 
sideration that the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources and the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications don’t do it when it is 
not involving buildings. 

_ Mr. Thatcher: No, excuse me, Mr. Davison, 
we buy financial resources even though they 
are not buildings. We buy crop-land financial 
resources. 

_ There may be some confusion there be- 
cause they don’t appear in our estimates. 
‘They are funded by Natural Resources. They 
appear in their estimates and we do the 
actual purchasing. In the case of all lands 
‘that are patented lands, not original Crown 
Jands, we hold the title. But the Ministry of 
‘Natural Resources holds title to all the un- 
patented Crown lands, and that sometimes 
is confusing. 

| Mr. Davison: You should have added the 
word “perhaps” there. You should have said, 
“We buy lands for the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, except perhaps in the case of 
dealings with Crown lands.” 

_ Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


_ Mr. Davison: So you do. Do you buy 
property for the LCBO within the parkway 
belt? 

| Mr. Thatcher: We haven’t had any re- 
quests that I am aware of. If we did, we 
‘wou'd certainly be prepared to do it. If the 
‘LCBO wanted a location in the parkway 
‘belt area, I would suggest to them, if it 
‘were brought to my attention, that we do 
|the purchase for them. We are doing the 
purchasing in the parkway belt in order to 
avoid having different agencies approach the 
same owner. 


| Mr. Davison: At the time of the last esti- 
‘mates, Mr. Thatcher, you said you would 
be keeping in touch with agencies like 
‘Hydro and LCBO; that you have a close 
relationship, that you trade people from time 
fto time to balance work loads and_ such. 
You gave me the indication that there would 
‘be an informal process of explaining to 


Hydro and the LCBO how it was beneficial 
for those agencies and for the people of 
Ontario, in terms of the benefits that can 
be accrued from collective purchasing, to 
have their purchasing gradually assumed by 
|the ministry. 

| Has there been any advance on that posi- 
ition, or are we still at the stage where noth- 
ing has been accomplished in that area? 


Mr. Thatcher: I think really there has 

















been no change since last year. We do main- 
tain contact. We do occasionally perform 
services for both those agencies. But I don't 
think there has been any substantial shift 
in their view of their responsibilities and 
ours. 


Mr. Davison: In terms of policy, Mr. Min- 
ister, are you convinced we could save 
money if your ministry would assume those 
functions for Hydro and the LCBO? I say 
that in the sense that it all comes out of 
the same taxpayers’ pockets or consumers’ 
pockets in the end. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: To what are you re- 
ferring when you say “save money”? 


Mr. Davison: The former minister, Mrs. 
Scrivener, and Mr. Thatcher were, quite 
rightly so, proud of the job the ministry has 
done in the past three years in bringing 
other ministries like the Ministry of the En- 
vironment into the collective purchase sys- 
tem. You are explaining how that was good 
for Ontario because collective purchasing 
could save us a fair amount of money. Are 
you still committed to the policy that you 
would like to see all government land pur- 
chasing, where possible, done through your 
ministry? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I do not have any 
particular ideas on it. I think the advantages 
would be in consolidation of manpower. 
That would be the advantage that I would 
see at this point. But I am not aware of 
the extent of the purchases of the LCBO or 
Ontario Hydro, so I really dont have an 
opinion on that. I would be glad to look 
into it, though. 

Mr. Davison: Oh, fine. That’s good. 

Mr. Chairman, there are three other things 
I would like to raise, all three of which are 
essentially policy questions rather than _fit- 
ting under any of the other categories. Per- 
haps I can have your guidance as to what 
they are and perhaps you could tell me if 
they fit into the program administration or 
one of the other items in the vote. 

One is the question of ministry’s policy 
decisions in terms of which parts of gov- 
ernment get on the government’s telephone 
lines. The second is the question of rental 
of government-owned property to organiza- 
tions that the government disapproves of. 
The third is the question of what direction 
the ministry will take in terms of the policy 
of stepping up capital construction in the 
Sudbury area in view of the economic situa- 
tion. 

If you could help me with those three 
matters, I would appreciate it. 
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Mr. Chairman: Mr. Davison, I would sug- 
gest that the first item you raised with 
respect to the telephone lines would come 
under vote 804, supply and services pro- 
gram. 

The second matter, with respect to the 
leasing of buildings where the government 
does not approve of— 


Mr. Davison: The activities they are being 
used for. 


‘Mr. Chairman: I would suggest that would 
come under item 3 of vote 802. We have not 
arrived at it yet, but it is two items down. 

Mr. Davison: Does that leasing refer to the 
government's leasing its buildings and leasing 
private buildings? Does that cover both of 
those? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Well, not really. 

Mr. Davison: The lease purchase? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Real property man- 
agement, probably. 

Mr. Davison: Real property management. 
Okay. 

And the question of the policy in terms of 
response to the disastrous situation in Sud- 
bury? Capital construction? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I would think so. 


‘Mr. Chairman: That is right. Item 2 under 
this vote. 


Mr. Ruston: I wanted to ask: With regard 
to your tendering, which was brought up pre- 
viously, unider the Government Services Act, 
section 14, you now take security by way 
of a bond, et cetera, and by way of deposit 
of money also, in some cases. I am wonder- 
ing: On small contracts, is a certified cheque 
for 10 per cent of the contract price available 
to some people to use, or is it strict that it 
must be by way of a bond? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Basically, unless the 
project is over $100,000, there is no bonding 
provision, I think you have to realize that a 
lot of the contractors who are bidding on 
projects below $100,000 would find great 
difficulty in getting a bond. So a bond is 
normally not required under $100,000. 


Mr. Ruston: The reason I asked was that 
another department in the government, the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions, had a case in one of the towns nearby 
where it had a bid—it is another area, traffic 
lights. The one company had bid $23,000 
had a bond, and the other company bid 
$19,000 and something and had supplied 10 
per cent of that in a certified cheque. It 
wasn’t acceptable. 

To me, probably that might have saved the 
transportation and communications end of 


town $3,000. I understand now that they 
are looking at a change in their policy. But 
that is the concern I have about some of 
these small businesses. Mr. Hall mentioned 


a few minutes ago that we were looking to | 
increase our employment and so forth and © 


this is one area we all are looking at. So that | 


was the reason I asked that. In effect, for 
any contract under $100,000, is it not neces- 
sary to have a bond? 
Hon. Mr. McCague: 
basically true. 
Mr. Ruston: This is kind of in between, 
I suppose. I’m trying ‘to think of your policy, 


That's generally, 


You built a new office complex in the city | 
of Windsor, a consolidated office. My under- | 
standing is: lease purchase projects on page | 
64, annual rent, $498,000; budget for this | 


year, $85,000. Below it you have for con- 
solidated office building phase two a budget 


of $25,000; consolidated office building phase _ 
three. interior partitions $900,000. My as- 


sumption is that this is a buy-back lease. I 
anderstand, for 20 years In effect, that’s a 


building itself and then it would appear to — 


me that Government Services put in the 
partitions and paid for them themselves and 


that’s the $900,000. Am I assuming correctly | 


on that? 

Mr. Pencak: Mr. Chairmen, on the Windsor 
project, which is really our lease purchase 
project, we studied it for three separate 
parts. 


The first part, which is the basic con- - 


struction of the building, was done on a lease 
purchase basis and this was done by the 
developer. The other two parts of the proiect 
—the site services and the interior partitions, 
which are still a separate project, were 
treated as if they were capital projects, and 
were tendered for separately. Specifically, the 


$900,000 is for partitions, furniture, furnish-— 


ings and equipment. 

Mr. Ruston: And this was tendered, you 
say, ‘sir? 

Mr. Pencak: Yes. 

Mr. Ruston: And that was a buy-back, 
wasn’t it? That’s the 20-year? 

Mr. Pencak: Twenty-five-year. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

On item 2, capital construction: 

Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, looking 
under item 2 under this vote, capital con- 
struction activity, it says the goal is to pro- 
vide accommodation to ministries and agen- 
cies of the government of Ontario on 
schedule and at a reasonable cost and so on. 


A number of years ago, I was a gov- 
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ernment appointee to a body called the 


Agricultural Research Institute of Ontario. 


It’s still quite active. I gather the group was 


to administer and co-ordinate the research 


activities of the Ontario Ministry of Agricul- 


ture and Food and to see that there weren't 


_ duplications between one station and another 


and to pick out the things that were of the 
greatest priority. I remember one of the real 
frustrations that we kept running into was 
when we were putting in a request for, say, 
a beef barn in Arkell or Guelph or Ridge- 
town, or wherever it might be. We'd name 


the dimensions of the building and, as the 


farmers on the committee, we would estimate 


_in our mind that such a building might cost 
- $10,000 if we built it. 


11:00] 


Then it went to the Public Works people 


who I understand are now incorporated under 
| this ministry. They would come back with a 
cost of, I’m trying to remember the figures, 
maybe $100,000 for the same building, be- 
_ cause they would take soundings of the soil, 
_and put up great foundations. I guess every 


building is an extension of the architect; he 
wants to make sure that the building is some- 
thing that he can be proud of and is going 
to last a long time and will be a credit to 
him and so on. 


One can’t argue that one. Look at this 
legislative building. It wasn’t built by casual 
builders who didn’t look at the soil. Had it 


been, it wouldn’t be here today. But in a 


great many cases where we're building gar- 
_ages and workshops and agricultural build- 


ings and so on, do we really have to go 
through those types of architects who use 
such, well, long-term standards? 

There’s a truism in the trucking industry, 
if I can use it for an example, That is, if 
you never have a truck break down on the 
road then you're overmaintaining, youre re- 





placing parts that will have a lot of useful 
life in them. Of course, we don’t want that 


travel, you can overmaintain. It seemed to us 


3 
we happen to airplanes, but for surface 
| 


ie that time that the government programs 


were always overbuilding in those types of 
building. We would far rather have seen the 
extra money go into the actual research pro- 
ject to try to bring forth the answer we were 
searching for—how to keep Ontario farmers 
“more competitive in world agriculture. 

| We were never able to overcome that. It 
_just seemed to be government policy that you 
| went to Public Works and Public Works was 
immovable. Eventually we had to accept it. I 
wonder if that is still the case and whether 
‘in fact the opposite case to that of our 





| 
| 
| 


friend, Mr. Davison—that maybe some of the 
ministries would be better off building these 
places themselves rather than having it come 
through the one central agency, which a few 
years ago seemed so immovable. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s a matter of judge- 
ment as far as you're concerned, and I, com- 
ing from a farm myself, wouldn’t be likely 
to build a barn to government standards. I 
think Mr. Thatcher should discuss this with 
you. 


Mr. Thatcher: Mr. McGuigan, there has 
been a change in the policy in the ministry 
in the past few years. Formerly, and Tm 
speaking of prior to about two years ago, 
projects were given to architects with the 
most general instructions on budget. Today, 
every architect, when he receives a com- 
mission, receives a budget and if his design 
is in excess of budget he has to take it back 
and redo it. We don’t go by his estimate of 
the cost, we go by our own estimator’s cost 
based on his drawings. We arrive at the bud- 
get by looking at comparable buildings that, 
in our view, meet the need without ex- 
ceeding it. 

In the case of some specialized facilities, 
this is sometimes difficult where we might 
be doing something that has not been done 
before. We have to call in somebody who 
will make some guesses with us as to what 
this should cost. But generally speaking, most 
of the facilities we do build are to a style 
and a standard that can be accurately deter- 
mined before the architect starts his work. 

I might say in the case of smaller projects, 
projects of $200,000 or $300,000, we would 
usually do those in-house, unless they were 
of a specialized nature. Doing them in-house, 
of course, we’ve got total cost control over 
the standard we adopt. 

Some things, like soil investigations, are 
essentially good insurance. If I were building 
for myself, I would never build a structure 
of any kind without checking the soil first. 
Other things you might consider to be frills 
are probably those things which in previous 
years have led to failures in a structure, of 
which our architects and engineers are aware. 
They simply don’t want to repeat the chance 
of a failure. 

So there are some safety measures and 
good design practices that really any profes- 
sional engineer or architect would utilize in 
the building. You could probably build it 
cheaper with a handyman or a crew of 
handymen, and it might stay up, but you're 
taking that chance. It might not. 


Mr. McGuigan: I think we always appre- 
ciate that a building would probably cost 
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double the requirement, but we were always 
mystified by them costing eight and 10 times 
as much. I’m glad to hear you say they have 
changed the policy in order to set a budget 
for the architect. I would certainly applaud 
this and say it was a real step forward. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I think there’s been 
quite a change in policy, really. I can’t recall 
one in the last month, but I think if, for in- 
stance, barns were required at a research 
station, there are considerable pre-engineered 
buildings available now that we would very 
likely consider having constructed on a farm- 
related site. The policy has changed, I think 
you will find. 

Mr. Charlton: I have a couple of «areas 
of concern here. First, I'd like to go back 
to the tendering process that we were talking 
about the other night. I went through the 
1976-77 annual report again after we spoke 
the other night about Embassy Management. 
I can find 16 cases in the report where Em- 
bassy is listed with other bidders. In none of 
those cases was Embassy the low bidder, and 
in fact in none of those cases was it even in 
the low half of the bids. I can find 10 cases 
in the report where Embassy was awarded a 
contract and in all of those cases there are 
no other bidders listed. That raises my 
curiosity. I would like to ask the minister 
if he could provide me with a list of the 
other bidders, and their bids, on those 10 
contracts which Embassy was awarded. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: On the 10 that they 
were awarded? 

Mr. Charlton: Yes. I can say in all the 
other cases I can find, the other bidders were 
listed anyway. So they're there. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: No problem. I just 
wondered if anybody had it here but I don’t 
think so. 


Mr. Charlton: We were talking under pro- 
gram administration about capital construc- 
tion as opposed to leasing. The deputy min- 
ister indicated that in most cases you like 
to get employees into government-owned 
buildings eventually. Sometimes that was 
difficult to do immediately because there just 
weren't enough of them to warrant construct- 
ing a building. 

The ministry proposed to build a provin- 
cial office tower in Hamilton. I would assume 
before that proposal was ever made, the 
ministry felt it had enough people or enough 
government ministry offices and agencies, and 
so on in Hamilton, to fill the office space, 
or at least enough of the office space, to 
warrant the construction. 


Hon, Mr. McCague: I am really not in a 


position to discuss the Hamilton proposal 
with you, but the answer would be yes, 
there are enough people in Hamilton, if you 
collect them all up, to fill an office tower. 
You want to go further. I can see the next 
part of your question, but go ahead. 

Mr. Charlton: Right. Obviously, yes. It is 


somethin that concerns those of us from | 


Hamilton, in light of a number of facts. First 
of all, obviously the project has been 


is, has the project just been postponed? Is 
it still on the books for the future, or is it 
most likely never to occur now? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It has been deferred. 

Mr. Charlton: So it is still on the agenda 
for some time in the future? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Thiat is right. 

Mr. Charlton: Then this goes back to an- 
other question which I asked earlier. In the 
long run, is it going to cost the taxpayers 
of Ontario more to wait than to build now, 
and to continue now with the existing leases, 
than to build at a later date at an obviously 
higher cost? 

Mr. Thatcher: Not necessarily. 

Mr. 
the necessarily’ s? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: There are a lot of 
“not necessarily’s” to that whole project, as 
you know. There are a lot of things that 
have to be ironed out before that project 
could proceed. There ‘are matters that involve 
the city council, and the regional council. 
There are various arguments between leasing 
the space, havinig something built on a lease 
purchase, or building it. There are three 
different ways. The project just thas not 
reached the degree of finality, even in the 
planning stage, that seems to be envisaged 
by a lot of people. 


Charlton: Not necessarily. What are » 


Mr. Charlton: You say the project has not 


reached finality. I don’t have those kinds of 
details. . 
Hon. Mr. McCague: Neither do I. 
Mr. Charlton: Let me tell you, for example, 


a lot of people in Hamilton were given a 


very strong impression the project was to go 
ahead, probably in 1978. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It has been deferred. 

Mr. Charlton: Yes, I understand it has 
been deferred now. 

Mr. Ruston: It is like the one in Windsor. 
It was going to be built in 1975 and 1976. It 
takes a while, you know. 


(Mr. Hall: It is like the Olympic facilities. 


Mr. Charlton: The other thing in this area 


which concerns us is the thing that Mr. 


dropped, so the question that follows there _ 
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‘Davison mentioned earlier, for example, the 
possibilities of increased capital construction 
in Sudbury as a result of things that are hap- 
pening there. That is largely what concerns 
us in Hamilton. 

_ First of all, the relationship between not 
‘building now and building in the future, 
and at least the potential additional cost that 
‘can be involved in that, concerns us, as well 
as the fact that you have to leave employees 


jin leased premises for the present time, and 


so on. The whole unemployment situation and 
the government’s ability, perhaps, to address 
that problem through its capital construction 


projects and the other programs the govern- 
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ment could obviously get into which don’t 
relate to this ministry, concerns us at this 
particular time. 

It just seems, for example, that the govern- 


-|ment spends money, when it has money, on 


things like this office tower. Then when the 
crunch is on in the private sector, out there 
in this world we live in, the government 
doesn’t seem to have any money to spend on 
those kinds of things. The timing of govern- 
ment involvement in things like capital con- 
struction seems to me to be a serious problem 
in terms of planning. It seems to me it would 
be much more beneficial in hard times than 
in good times, in terms of the overall 
economy of the province. We seem to be 
getting exactly the opposite: The government 
jumps in when perhaps there are enough jobs 
to go around anyway; and when there aren't, 
the government is pulling out as well. 
[11:15] 

| Hon. Mr. McCague: You are free to make 
those kinds of statements. That’s about all I 
can say in reply to you. 

Mr, Charlton: Let me ask this: The project 
has been deferred. Was that a recommen- 
dation of the ministry or was the ministry 
told to defer the particular project in 
Hamilton? 

_ Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s a matter of gov- 
ernment policy rather than ministry policy. 

Mr. Charlton: Right. 


Mr. Davison: You see, defeat John Smith 
and look what happens. 


Mr. Ruston: A hell of a lark. 

_ Mr. Davison: It’s all your fault, Charlton. 
Mr. Charlton: That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Davison: If I might, could I seek a 

bit of further information on the office tower? 

Could the minister offer a rough chronology 

‘as to what has happened? I am a bit con- 

fused by the whole thing: The tower is on 


and then the tower is off; the tower is under 
further study and then maybe it is going to 
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happen but we haven't quite made a de- 
cision because cabinet has deferred it. This all 
started a number of years ago and I wonder, 
Mr. Minister, if you would take this oppor- 
tunity to put it into context in terms of 
chronology as to when the decisions were 
made. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: The only thing I 
would offer you would be that there are some 
major decisions that have to be made by the 
city, by the region and by the government 
about the whole project. You can talk about 
events as they happened, but we still have to 
get to the point where there is agreement 
on several things among the people that I 
mentioned. 


Mr. Davison: Let me try it from the other 
direction. What is the city doing and what 
is the region doing that is causing trouble, 
I guess not to your ministry but to the 
cabinet? What problems have the city people 
and the regional people put in front of the 
provincial government as a method of de- 
ferring consideration as a cause? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: There are certain 
regional matters involving some of their 
buildings that haven’t been settled yet and, 
as you know, the office tower involves con- 
sideration of a convention centre. There are 
just some unsolved matters that make the 
matter difficult to discuss in a public forum 
at this time. 


Mr. Davison: I sometimes think that a 
great deal of good would be done if govern- 
ment on occasion discussed things in public 
rather than in private. I think you have a 
good opportunity here to put it on the table. 
If the regional government of Hamilton- 
Wentworth is the one responsible for caus- 
ing a deferral of this project, I would sure 
like to know because then I and my col- 
leagues in the provincial Legislature from 
Hamilton could sit down and have a chat with 
the guilty parties at regional council. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I didn’t indicate 
that it was the region that was causing us 
problems. I just said there were certain 
decisions to be made that hadn’t been made 
and they are on three sides of it—the govern- 
ment, the region and the city. 

Mr. Davison: It’s something of a vicious 
circle, Mr. Minister, though, because my 
understanding of the city’s position is that 
it is the government’s deferral of a go-ahead 
on construction on that project that is causing 
the problem. They can hardly go ahead with 
the hotel proposal, the convention proposal 
or anything else until the ministry will say 
one way or the other if and when the 
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development of an office tower will take 
place. 

The city and the region have an excellent 
record in terms of redevelopment in the 
urban core of Hamilton, as I am sure you 
are aware. Over the past number of years 
they have been very ambitious in what they 
have done. In some cases the provincial gov- 
ernment was able to come forward to help. 
It strikes me we have reached an impasse 
now. Until such time as the provincial gov- 
ernment will give a go ahead on this, I don’t 
quite see how the municipality can go ahead 
with the convention centre or the hotel. 

If the problem doesn’t lie with the pro- 
vincial government, if somehow the problem 
lies with the regional government or the 
municipal government, I would really like 
to know that and get that out in the open 
so that at least something can be done to 
change it there. We have very little influ- 
ence, it seems, on changing government 
decisions provincially, but sometimes we 
can talk to our colleagues locally and get 
them to change decisions they have made 
which may be causing a problem. If there 
are some problems caused by the local area, 
please tell us about it so that we can go to 
them and get this project under way be- 
cause it means a lot of jobs in the city of 
Hamilton. 


Hon, Mr. McCague: If that turns out to 
be the case, I will speak with you. 


Mr. Davison: I think too if it turns out 
not to be the case, if it turns out to be the 
fact that the provincial government in its 
wisdom has decided not to go ahead on its 
own, then you can be assured that I and 
my colleagues will speak to you. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Fine. 


Mr. Davison: The question of Sudbury 
has become a very difficult one in the Legis- 
lature. My colleagues are of the opinion that 
the government has not done a great deal in 
terms of alleviating the problems in the Sud- 
bury basin. We are concerned not only about 
the 2,800 jobs at Inco but subsequent prob- 
lems that will arise from that and the pre- 
diction of local people that there will be 
a further additional loss of 3,200 jobs, for a 
grand total of 6,000 jobs in the Sudbury 
basin. It strikes me as quite sensible for 
government to sit down and as a _ policy 
decision say, “There are projects that we 
are planning in the future to come on 
stream in the next number of years in the 
Sudbury basin.” 

Is it not possible for us to advance those 
projects so that in some small way govern- 
ment in Ontario can do something to relieve 


some of the pressure in the Sudbury basin > 
caused by the massive layoffs at Inco? J | 
would like to know if the minister has talked 
about this with his cabinet colleagues in | 
terms of looking for a government policy | 
as to what the Ministry of Government Serv- 
ices can do to speed up or bring on stream) 
more quickly construction in the Sudbury 
basin. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: The whole matter of 
what may be done in Sudbury is, I am sure, 
on the cabinet agenda today. | 

Mr. Davison: Today? It might be possible | 
then during a further session of estimates to | 
have you explain that there may be some | 
solutions to which your ministry can con- ; 
tribute? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: There’s a possibility. | 


Mr. Davison: Possibility implies some hope. 
I thank you for that and I urge you to press 
very strongly in cabinet to bring those 
projects in the Sudbury basin on stream 
quickly so that we can relieve some of the . 
problems there. | 


Hon. Mr. McCague: If we could wind up; 
these four votes, I would go back there and | 
help you. 


Mr. Davison: In that case, I have no fur- 
ther questions on this section. 


Mr. Hall: I almost feel like referring to 
the minister as Lonesome George. I am just 
amazed that for such an important area of | 
government none of the seven Conservative | 
members is able to make it today, but I 
have to give the minister credit for carry- 
ing on bravely at any rate. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Was that a commer- 
cial? 
Mr. Davison: A paid announcement. 


Mr. Ruston: In other words, there are no. 
Tories here in the committee. | 


Mr. Hall: On the question of lease pur- > 
chase, I notice you talk about 25-year deals | 
where you have paid a certain level of rent | 
and come into title at the end of the long- 
term lease period. That’s the general outline | 
Orit: | 
When do you decide to effect a lease - 
purchase arrangement as opposed to lease or) 
purchase? What are the criteria there? | 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Basically it arises from | 
the availability of funds and it’s a long-term | 
purchase rather than direct ownership fromm | 
day one. 

Mr. Hall: I realize that by the nature of 
the contract. But are you saying you would 
normally only get involved in a lease pur- 
chase where you were deficient in capital - 
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funds? I frankly understood it to be a fin- 
-ancing device used where you didn’t have 
funds available. In the private sector a lot of 
people have to resort to this arrangement as 
their business grows and their own equity 
appreciates. I’m surprised the government 
would be doing much lease purchase if it is 
able to determine it will need a site for 25 
/years. That’s a fair element of permanency 
_and about as long as most people can look 
_down the tunnel ahead, I’m wondering if the 
answer you provided is it’s done because of 
_ the shortage of capital funds? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: That is true. 


_ Mr. Hall: Earlier this morning it was sug- 
gested your capital construction program was 
_down and your lease program was up because 
of a shortage of capital funds. Do you see 
more lease purchase as opposed to lease in 
the future? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: My crystal ball isn’t 
‘that clear. 

Mr. Hail: I’m still trying to understand. 
‘If there is a shortage of capital funds, you 
have two options, lease or lease purchase. If 
_you were to tell me you needed a site in a 
‘certain location and that was the only basis 
‘on which you could do business with the 
owner, I could understand. 


_ Hon. Mr. McCague: The only basis you 
could do business was on a lease purchase? 


Mr. Hall: Yes. 


_ Hon. Mr. McCague: Does that happen, Mr. 
Deputy? 


| Mr. Thatcher: If we have a choice be- 
‘tween leasing and lease purchase, the first 
thing we would look at is the length of time 
‘we expect to occupy the premises. If it’s a 
short term, we would go lease. If it’s a long 
term we would consider lease purchase. If 
‘we decided to so lease purchase, we would 
_acquire the site to begin with because it’s in- 
-appropriate to receive proposals for good 
buildings on poor locations and poor build- 
ings on good locations and this sort of thing. 

So to get what we want and to be able to 
‘equalize the bid we receive, it’s our usual 
custom to acquire the site and then make it 
\available to proposers on a lease which is 
'the same term as the lease purchase, If you’re 
talking about a 25-year lease purchase, we 
| offer this land on a 25-year lease to the pro- 
| poser. 

We also do the drawings so the buildings 
will be priced out by the different proposers 
|on the same basis. Then we tender it and 
| award it on the basis of the low bid. The bids 
come in of course on a rental basis, not on a 
capital cost basis. 

















I might just summarize by saying the re- 
sult of this is at the end of 25 years we end 
up with an asset. If we were on a lease we 
would not. The difference between the rent- 
als we pay on a lease purchase and a long- 
term lease are surprisingly close together. 
There’s hardly any difference at all over 25- 
or 30-year lease purchase. 

Mr. Hall: So, wherever you can see a 
continuing need, it might be more and more 
prudent to enter into these purchases. That’s 
what you're saying, Mr. Thatcher. 

[11:30] 

Mr. Thatcher: I’m saying that where 
there’s a shortage of capital funds, this is a 
way to obtain suitable facilities, I think that 
the matter of capital fund availability de- 
pends on tthe overall programs of government. 
In some years there will be funds for build- 
ings and in some years there will be funds 
allocated for other purposes. We simply have 
to fit in with that overall program. 

Mr. Hall: Sure. On a point of information 
only, pertinent to my riding, are the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission offices in Grimsby 
leased by the Ministry of Government Serv- 
ices? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Were they leased by 
Government Services? 

Mr. Hall: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 

Mr. Hall: For what term? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Gray will get that 
answer. 

Mr. Hall: It’s not necessary that I find out 
today if you can provide it later. If you know 
now, it’s fine. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Can I put the answer 
on record, Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray: Was that the office on Main 
Street, sir? 

Mr. Hall: Yes. 

Mr. Gray: It’s 700 square feet and it goes 
to November 30, 1981. 

Mr. Hall: In that the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission program was supposed to be a 
three-year program, it would seem to be a 
lengthy lease for that particular situation. I 
can only assume that you were following the 
request of the commission. Is that the case? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I don’t think we have 
that answer. It’s more likely that it was all 
we could get at the time. It had to be for a 
term. 

Mr. Hall: Thank you. I have one other 
question. On the Queen Elizabeth Way, at 
Vineland and Grimsby, there are two fruit 
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sales outlets that are provided for by a branch 
of government. I’ve had contact with the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, and some 
contact with the Minister of Industry ‘and 
Tourism (Mr. Bennett), the reason being that 
the Niagara ‘Regional Tourist Council] has set 
up facilities there to act as ithe only tourism 
recipient of people who cross at Fort Erie 
or Niagara Falls and proceed along the 
Queen Elizabeth Way into various parts of 
Ontario. They're fulfilling an important role, 
therefore, as tourist information centres. 

In this expanded facility, they are also 
attracting a great number of people and there 
is a sale of food there at certain seasons of 
the year. Attempts to provide public facilities 
by way of washrooms have been impossible 
through approaches to the two ministries, 
which I mentioned. They related to their 
budget items but they said that if anything 
were done it would still have to go through 
Government Services ‘as well. I’m just asking 
this for information of you. When they say 
that, they're implying that any work would 
have to be done by your ministry; the ap- 
proval would have to come through them, 
but the work would have to be executed by 
you. Is this what’s implied? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I would think that’s 
correct, yes. What’s the problem? 


Mr. Hall: The problem is that thev say 
these facilities aren't being provided. I have 
to assure you that it is a serious problem in 
that there are thousands of people stopping 
there. There are no toilet facilities, and 
there’s an impression being created that On- 
tario’s not very hospitable. This is my area 
of concern. As it happens, there are facil- 
ities there for the people who vend the 
fruit. When anybody else asks to use the 
facilities, whether they be people from the 
United States or other lands, they begin to 
perceive that they’re second-class citizens or 
something. 

I don’t mean to dwell on this in your 
estimates. I want to understand how it 
worked, but I assure you the problem is im- 
portant, Actually, under the Acts dealing 
with the sale of food, the government is 
breaking the law by not providing proper 
facilities in the nature I’ve suggested. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: As of now, we haven’t 
been asked to establish those facilities. 


Mr. Hall: No, and I don’t imagine you will 
be, unless I can somehow convince the min- 
istries involved that it is a worthwhile thing 
to do. 


Mr. Charlton: Mr. Chairman, I’m con- 
cerned about this item 2. We would like if 


this item 2 under provision of accommoda- | 
tion could be deferred until the minister has | 
had a chance to report back on anything that 
may be forthcoming in the case of Sudbury. | 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, I won't — 
be in a position to bring you any message © 
from cabinet as far as Sudbury is concerned, | 
If there are any major announcements to be © 
made, I presume the Premier (Mr. Davis) | 
will be making those in the House, or the © 
Minister of Northern Affairs (Mr. Bernier) 
will make them. I won't be in a position © 
to convey to you anything that you won't - 
hear before. ] 

Mr. Davison: I think, Mr. Chairman, that | 
Mr. Charlton’s suggestion may be of some ( 
value. If the government takes a decision, | 
or doesn’t take a decision, at least cabinet | 
has had the opportunity to decide. It might | 
be appropriate, some time at the end of the © 
estimates, to reconsider the matter. I’m sure | 
that’s a sentiment shared by our colleagues | 
in the opposition who are all very concerned — 
about the matter. 

If there is any chance for us as members | 
to have some input after the cabinet has : 
made an announcement in regard to this : 
ministry, it might be of some value to have ” 
802(2) as one of the last items to be formally © 
voted on. However, if we pass it now, if some | 
further developments arise in the next few © 
days out of cabinet decisions, members of 
the committee would have lost the oppor- 
tunity to bring those matters forward for dis- 
cussion with the ‘Ministry of Government — 
Services. I think there’s some value in Mr. 
Charlton’s suggestion. 

Mr. Chairman: I suggest to you, Mr. 
Davison, and in so doing I recognize the 
validity of your point, it does get rather 
difficult if we keep holding over items in | 
various votes, I suggest to you that perhaps | 
item 1 of vote 805—management and infor- — 
mation services program; program admin- 
istration—might be a place in which we | 
could discuss that, and the Chair will cer- | 
tainly give you an undertaking to do so if} 
you wish, depending on what comes out of 
the cabinet meeting today, and depending on | 
what the Premier announces in the House — 
tomorrow. q 

Mr. Davison: Was that 805(1)? | 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, 805(1). It could be a - 
vehicle through which you might be able to 
do that. a 

Mr. Davison: We would be satisfied with | 
a statement from the Chair now. | 

Myx. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, on projects in — 
your report for design and construction, I | 
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was looking in the ones classified as minor 
capital projects. I was looking under the 


Ministry of the Solicitor General, pages 59 
and 60, homes for the OPP. Are these under 
construction? Are they under planning or 


what? They are in little villages and towns 
throughout northern Ontario. There is an 
area, it seems to me, that could be speeded 
up. They may be classed as minor but it’s 
all work. Can you tell me their status? 

Mr. Pencak: Mr. Chairman, there are quite 
a few of these houses and trailers which are 
throughout Ontario, as you said, Mr. Ruston. 
It depends on each one. A lot of them are 
under construction. Most of them are under 


construction. Some of them, by the end of 
'the year, would have been either completed 
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Or under construction. It depends on the 
_, specific project, but basically most of these 
projects are under way. 


There might have been some revisions to 


these projects and some of them have been 
|defined as lower priority by the Crown’s 
‘ministry and, hence, another project intro- 
_duced. So some of those listed in the blue 
_book that you have, sir, may not go ahead. 
This would be due to a ministry’s revision 
| Of priorities and another project in its stead 


may be implemented. Most of them are pro- 


_gressing in one stage or another through 
| implementation. 


Mr. Ruston: I see in lease projects you're 


completing, apparently, a consolidated office 
building in Sudbury in phase one. That must 
_have just been completed in the last couple 
| of years. Has it been built—your consolidated 
office in Sudbury? 


Mr. Pencak: This is in lease purchase? 
Mr. Ruston: Yes, lease purchase, yes. That 


| building is completed, I take it then. 


Mr. Thatcher: No, sir. 
Mr. Ruston: Not completed yet. 
Mr. Thatcher: No. Only the first phase of 


_that. Some site preparation and filings for 
foundations have been done and the project 
is waiting now for a suitable time to award 


a contract for the balance of the building. 
Mr. Ruston: Is this a major building of 


| any particular size? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes, it’s a substantial build- 
ing. It will be essentially the headquarters 


_of the provincial employees in Sudbury. 


Mr. Ruston: In other words, this could go 
ahead almost at any time, provided the gov- 
ernment agrees to it. 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 
Item 2 agreed to 
On item 3, leasing: 


Mr. Davison: I’d like an update from the 
minister in regard to a building in Hamilton, 
called Century 21, which I’m sure his deputy 
is familiar with. It’s the building in which 
the Ministry of Community and Social Serv- 
ices has some space, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, I think, has space. 

I’m concerned about the approaches the 
ministry takes in a situation like that build- 
ing, where management of the building 
doesn’t live up to the terms of the lease. 
For example: they can’t provide electricity; 
they can’t provide hot water; they can’t pro- 
vide heat; they can’t provide windows that 
won't collapse—things like this. 

What steps does the ministry normally 
take in dealing with building management 
in a situation like thatP Is there a formal 
procedure or a series of procedures you use 
to try to encourage the building management 
to bring the building up to your standards? 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes, we have staff who are 
called lease administrators, whose respon- 
sibility it is to inspect and review with own- 
ers their performance under the terms of 
the lease. Generally speaking, we’re able to 
make satisfactory arrangements with building 
owners to live up to the requirements of 
the lease. 

Obviously, if they don’t, our ultimate posi- 
tion is, we simply would withhold rent until 
breaches of the lease were corrected. It’s 
simply a contractual arrangement—we con- 
tract to pay the owner and he contracts to 
provide services to a certain standard. 

Usually it doesn’t come to that because 
most of them will realize they have to live 
up to the lease terms. In many cases our 
inspector may not be aware, so that if there’s 
a problem in a certain building, I very much 
appreciate having the staff who occupy the 
building bring it to our attention. 

I think the ultimate solution is certainly 
within our powers. 

Mr. Davison: So, by policy, the ministry 
then does take a pretty tough position when 
it finds the building management just won't 


bring the building up to standard? 
Mr. Thatcher: ‘Absolutely. 
Mr. Davison: You're quite prepared even 
to go to the lengths of withholding rent? 
Mr. Thatcher: Certainly. 
(Mr. Davison: Excellent. I congratulate you 


on that policy. 

Item 3 agreed to. 

On item 4, real property acquisition: 

Mr. Ruston: It was mentioned, I guess, last 
night probably in the first vote when we 
were talking about the Ottawa area. Could I 
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just cover a point or two on that? Have you 
any plans to construct any new office accom- 
modation in Ottawa at this time? 


[11:45] 
Hon. Mr. McCague: To construct? 
Mr. Ruston: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. McCague: Or acquire? 


Mr. Ruston: Maybe we'd better stick to 
construction so as not to confuse you. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I’m not aware of any 
plans to construct in Ottawa at this time. We 
have been asked to look for space for the 
courts in Ottawa. 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, we have heard about 
that a number of times from the member for 
Ottawa East, and apparently that is a real 
problem. That’s what I was wondering. Have 
you got anything concrete in terms of court 
space as of yet? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: We invited tenders 
for space in the Ottawa area and submitted 
three proposals to the Ministry of the 
Attorney General. I think it’s fair to say there 
was some local displeasure—there was some- 
thing the matter with the sites that were 
chosen and the matter is at rest, I think, at 
this particular time. 

Mr. Ruston: In the acquiring of property, 
in the Haldimand-Norfolk area for the town- 
site, you said that the local real estate people 
made the agreements at that time and then 
you came in and closed the deals. And there 
has been a lot of reporting about some of 
the things that went on there. 

Were you saying in effect that you only 
closed the agreements that were properly 
signed by the negotiators and the land owners 
and that you were not really involved in any 
way in any discussions with the land owners 
about any agreements or anything that they 
may have signed? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: As I recall, the op- 
tions were taken by a real estate firm and 
we took over from there and closed the deals. 


Mr. Ruston: So these were all signed, 
sealed and more or less delivered to your 
people. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s right. 

Mr. Ruston: Thank you. 


Mr. Davison: Mr. Minister, I had a 
bizarre case—that’s the only word I can use to 
describe it—come to my attention, last winter 
I guess, in which property in Toronto owned, 
by the Ministry of Government Services and 
awaiting development as government-used 
property, still had the original tenants in the 
buildings. 


There were a number of buildings. Four 


of the offices or stores in the group con- 
tained body-rub parlours. This was at the 
moment in time when the Attorney General 
(Mr. McMurtry) was, to put it mildly, quite 
concerned about body-rub parlours and all 
the attendant problems. 

I wonder how we get into that kind of a 
jackpot, where the Attorney General is run- 
ning down some specific practice—I assume 
it could happen too with the ‘Ministry of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations in run- 
ning down a particular practice—and yet the: 
government is in fact engaged in renting 
property to the people who are involved in 
this practice. 

Is there not some policy in the ministry — 
whereby you review the nature of your 
tenants to see if they are tenants that are not 
considered by the government to be useful, 
contributing members to society? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I haven’t been in 
those buildings, nor do I know the story you 
are talking about. 


Mr. Ruston: Everybody contributes. 
Mr. Davison: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: So I will turn that 
over to somebody who knows about it. 


Mr. Thatcher: Did I understand you to say 
there were four body-rub parlours? 


Mr. Davison: There were four in one 


group of buildings. 


Mr. Thatcher: I am certainly not aware 
of four body-rub parlours renting space from 
the Ontario government. We own some prop- 
erty, generally known as east of Bay, and in 
one of those properties we found a tenant 
we considered undesirable. We terminated 
the lease which was fortunately an annual 
lease. I don’t know what activities, specific- 
ally, the tenant was engaged in, but generally 
speaking they appeared to be of a nature 
incompatable with our position as the build- 
ing owner and we terminated the lease as. 
soon as we became aware of it. . 

That is the only case I am aware of and 
{ am not even sure that it was used as a 
body-rub parlour. I don’t know exactly what 
was occurring inside the premises, but gen- 
erally speaking we felt the tenant was un-: 
desirable. 


Mr. Davison: Is the process a passive pro- 
cess whereby somebody complains to the 
ministry, “My goodness, why are you renting 
space to this despicable character?” and them 
the ministry engages in the process and says, 
“Yes, indeed, this is incompatible and we are 
going to get rid of this guy’P Or is it an 
active process? When you buy a block do: 
you walk around and see to whom you are: 
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‘renting, and then sit down and determine 
whether or not their activities are compatible 
with government policy? 

Mr. Thatcher: Mr. Davison, when a pros- 
pective tenant approaches us he doesn’t us- 
ually have his name in the lease document 
described as “despicable tenant.” 

__ Mr. Davison: Right, I understand. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: If we wanted to as- 
semble a block of land that had a body-rub 
‘parlour in it, I don’t think the fact that the 
body-rub parlour was there would stop us 
assembling the parcel of land. 


Mr. Davison: I am not suggesting that. 
What I am concerned about is the process 
and whether the process is active or passive. 
Is it a question of the minister saying, “We 
found these people in this particular build- 
ing who are incompatible, therefore we are 
going to get rid of them”; or is it a question 
of waiting until somebody brings it to the 
attention of the ministry? 

(Mr. Thatcher: I would think it is waiting 
until the tenant does something that causes 
us to consider him undesirable. 


Mr. Davison: A particular incident. 


Mr. Thatcher: We keep pretty close tabs on 
the property we have rented. 





Mr. Davison: It is not an important issue, 
but it just conjured up odd pictures in my 
mind. © 

The other more serious aspect of real prop- 
erty acquisitions is charges by citizens of the 
province they were unfairly dealt with by 
agents of the Ministry of Government Serv- 
ices, the Ministry of Housing, any govern- 
ment agency involved in purchasing land, 
me substantiated, many more unsubstan- 
tiated. 

I am interested in what qualifications and 
training the ministry specifically provides for 
people they hire as agents, I assume you hire 
a real estate agent, broker or what have you. 
Is there a further training process through 
which those people go? I don’t feel we need 
to have the citizenry think the government is 
hiring a bunch of sharp operators who can 
chisel them out of their property or knock 
down the prices; understanding too, of course, 
we cannot have people running around giving 
money willy-nilly from the public treasury 
to people. I am interested in the training pro- 
cess and the qualifications of those assembly 
agents, 

Mr. Thatcher: We use employees in essen- 
tially two categories, appraisers and nego- 
‘ators. The training of appraisers is more 
‘ormalized, and in fact there is an appraisal 
nstitute in Canada which establishes stand- 
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ards. We encourage our appraisers to seek 
accreditation by that body and we give them 
some assistance in doing so in terms of on- 
the-job training and encouragement to look 
to the accreditation as a path to further ad- 
vancement. 

In the case of the negotiators, there is less 
formal training. In fact the kind of training 
that might be suitable for negotiators in a 
private practice might not be suitable for us, 
so essentially we are relying on in-house 
training there. In the case of people who 
have ‘been trained outside some retraining 
is needed ‘so that they will follow the prac- 
tices of the government. 

I might just add that I am really quite 
proud of the very few complaints we receive 
from private citizens about our negotiators. 
Considering the number of negotiators we 
have and the number of properties we buy 
I think the number of complaints is remark- 
ably low. I think this reflects on the policy 
we follow, which is essentially to deal fairly 
with everybody we have to deal with and 
not to try to buy property in excess of its 
market price but to give everybody a fair 
and proper offer for their property. 


Mr. Davison: You will appreciate that 
members of Parliament see the problem 
through the other end of the telescope be- 
cause people who are happy with the nego- 
tiation process don’t come and say, “My 
goodness, but these fellows at the Ministry 
of Government Services are very decent chaps 
and we are very pleased with them.” Rather 
we see only those who are so angry they are 
prepared to stranigle the first negotiator they 
can get their hands on. 

The other thing I am concerned about is 
the question of language capacity of negotia- 
tors. For example, I represent an area where 
English is almost a third language. I am con- 
cerned about the qualifications of your nego- 
tiators in terms of languages. I don’t find 
interpreters to be a very useful group of 
people. I think it is much more sensible if 
we can send out somebody to deal with a 
person in the language they use as their 
first language rather than the language we 
use las the first or second, or one of the 
official languages of our province. 

Are you satisfied you have a large enough 
proportion of staff capable of dealing in other 
languages to meet the needs of the citizen's? 

Mr. Thatcher: I think so. We have on 
our staff sufficient capacity in all of the 
languages that we usually encounter. It simply 
means that where an agent runs across 


somebody who is not comfortable with Eng- 


lish or French or his own language he will 
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simply leave that particular property owner 
and we will send somebody else out who 
is comfortable in the language that the prop- 
erty owner is comfortable in. 

I think we have enough coverage to do 
that. We seem to be able to cover most of 
the languages we encounter. 

Mr. Davison: I take it that you set up the 
negotiators on a regional basis. 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: So that if, for example, the 
Hamilton office, if there is one, or the 
regional office in that area, didn’t have some- 
body fluent in Polish or Hindustani or whiat- 
ever, and the Toronto office did, that you 
would second that person from the Toronto 
office and ship him out for that particular 
deal? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes, that is right. We don't, 
although I said we were regionalized, have 
a lot of people in the regions. We still have 
quite a lot of people working from Toronto. 
But they are assigned to regions and there 
is no difficulty because we can get somebody 
assigned specifically for a language problem, 
as you suggest, 

Mr. Davison: Good. I have no further 
questions on item 4. 


Mr. Charlton: These are just short ques- 
tions so that I can get a couple of things 
straight in my own mind. 

Under capital construction we had two 
items. One was capital construction activity, 
and the other was acquisition of land for 
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capital construction purposes. I notice in the — 
breakdown on page G-55 that under real | 
property acquisition you have acquisition and — 
construction of physical assets. 

[12:00] 

Just so I get it clear in my own mind, 
what type of construction are we talking | 
about here? What is the real difference be-_ 
tween this and the whole capital construction | 
item? | 







Hon. Mr. McCague: It is real property 
acquisition, is that the $30 million figure you _ 
are asking about? 

Mr. Charlton: Yes. | 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s basically made 
up of about $2 million for court houses, $14 
million for distress purchases in the parkway. 
belt, and $14 million for MTC purchases in 
the parkway belt. 

Mr. Charlton: So these are essentially along | 
the same lines, but because of their associa- | 
tion with the parkway belt they are not con-) 
sidered under the same item as the rest of 
the capital construction and land acquisition. th 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Capital construction 
is the physical, and here we are really talk- | 
ing about land to the greatest extent. 

Mr, Charlton: Do you have any idea how | 
much of that $30 million would be for oa 
struction? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: If anything, just part 
of the $2 million, | 

Item 4 agreed to. 

The committee recessed at 12:01 p.m. 
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' The committee resumed at 1:12 p.m. 

ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

| (continued) 


| Mr. Chairman: The minister has the answer 
to a question asked the other evening. 


| Hon. Mr. McCague: Arrell Observation 
Home for Children: The premises are leased 
by the ‘Ministry of Community and Social 
Services who conduct a program involving 
juveniles. The lessor is required to provide all 
services with the exception of janitorial serv- 
‘ices, the provision of washroom and cleaning 
supplies, and the replacement of lamps. and 
tubes. These services are the responsibility 
| of our ministry, 
_ Over the years, the property management 
branch has undertaken the responsibility for 
effecting repairs beyond the scope of the 
lease agreement, beyond normal wear and 
_|tear. Recently, the branch carried out repairs 
and replacements to carpeting and has re- 
novated certain washrooms. The work was 
completed in September 1977 at a cost of 
$8,500. On May 4, 1977, a panel visited the 
‘centre where Mr. Miller conducted an ex- 
tensive tour of the facilities. They made an 
inspection of the home, and several observa- 
tions and recommendations were brought up. 
‘One recommendation of the grand jury 
‘report was to relocate the facilities. Our 
‘response is that we have recently requested 
ComSoc to review the whole matter of this 
leased space in Hamilton. This will entail a 
‘detailed study by this branch, including dis- 
‘cussions with the landlord, after which we 
hope to report to ComSoc relative to the 
‘grand jury recommendations. This report 
‘should be ready in about one month’s time. 
Another recommendation was that a special 
‘committee study the reasons for the behaviour 
of young offenders. That’s a client ministry 
|responsibility. 
' “Bleak, barren bedrooms.” The bedrooms 
lhave vinyl tile floors, painted walls and 
acoustic tile ceilings. All bedrooms have been 
repainted within the last year. Rugs ‘were 
tattered and torn, The carpet in two units, 
‘A and D, has been replaced. The remaining 
‘Carpet is currently being repaired. 


| 
| 
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“Washrooms in a deteriorating state.” A 
contract is presently under way to renovate 
the washrooms. 

“Generally sloppy, untidy condition.” That 
would have to be answered byComSoc. It’s 
a leased building. 

Mr. Chairman: Do you have any questions 
on that, Mr. Davison? 

Mr. Davison: Yes, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 
My understanding is that you lease only half 
the building, and that you have a 10-year 
lease on the building. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s correct. 

Mr. Davison: Is the rental $100,000 a year? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It is $106,000 a year. 

Mr. Davison: Is it a 10-year lease? 

Hon. Mr, McCague: That’s correct. 

Mr. Davison: How long is left to run on 
that lease, do you know? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: 
1981. 

Mr. Davison: Your ministry, then, was 
responsible for none of the repairs to the 
building that arose out of the need for im- 
proved security? That was the responsibility 
of the building management? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Improved security? 
[1:15] 

Mr. Davison: If I could be more specific, 
there was a problem with, I believe, the 
window frames and the ceiling tiles. Just 
recently work had been done on that to 
correct it, except in one wing of the building, 
the crafts wing, where the work was not 
done. Was it your ministry which did the 
work on the ceiling tiles and the window 
frames? 

Mr. Thatcher: Would that have been in 
"TLR. 

Mr. Davison: No, I think it would be in 
the last 12 months. 

Mr. Thatcher: The last 12 months. I don’t 
think that we know about that, at all. 

Mr. Davison: The point is the failure of 
whoever was responsible to do that work 
contributed directly to the escape of four 
juveniles from the institution. 

I then assume from what you’ve said, and 
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I think you're probably right, that it wasn't 
your responsibility. 

Mr. Thatcher: I think that if ComSoc had 
asked us to assist them with it, we would 
have been glad to do it; but I don't think 
we were asked to do that, so I don’t think we 
know anything about it. 

Mr. Davison: Okay. The budget—is that 
recovered? For example, you've done some 
work on the carpets and the washrooms, do 
you recover that from ComSoc? 

Mr. Thatcher: No. 

Mr. Davison: When the building was under 
the control of the AG’s office, did you recover 
it from the AG’s office? 

Mr. Thatcher: No. 

Mr. Davison: So, in all cases, those repairs 
that the ministry did were paid for by the 
ministry? Has the ministry made any recom- 
mendation to ComSoc about the adequacy of 
the building? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I would think not, 
unless we were asked by them. I think as 
Mr. Thatcher points out—because there was 
a grand jury report, the ComSoc people 
would probably involve us in the discussions 
about these items. I did give you the min- 
istry response to those. 

Mr. Davison: That’s right. I appreciate 
it. Clearly, the question of security is a prob- 
lem between ComSoc and the owners of the 
building, not the ministry. What I dont 
quite understand is why. What’s the differ- 
ence between ceiling tiles and window frames 
and carpets? They all seem to be in a general 
category. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think—correct me if 
I’m wrong—the carpet, at least, would likely 
be a leasehold improvement at the time. 

Mr. Thatcher: Probably. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: But the actual build- 
ing would not be. 

Mr. Davison: What about the washrooms? 

(Hon. Mr. McCague: Can you answer that? 

Mr. Thatcher: I think that the question 
you're really asking is what are the needs 
and why are they not incorporated into the 
building when it’s first tumed over to Com- 
Soc? I think it’s a good question. 

We don’t know what the needs are for 
the program unless the people who are run- 
ning the program tell us. Sometimes, in all 
of these social programs, there’s some differ- 
ence of opinion about how to treat various 
people who are detained for one reason or 
another. 

We often have this difficulty in knowing 
the extent to which we should put in 
facilities that will certainly secure the people 
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inside but not make them feel they’re living | 
in a jail, particularly young offenders. 1 know | 
there’s a great reluctance to put iron bars — 
across windows and things like that. 

I think that in this particular case, we did 
as much as ComSoc felt was appropriate, 
and it hopes to provide security by watching 
the youngsters in the home rather than by | 
putting iron bars across the windows. 

That’s really a question that can only be 
answered by them because it involves the 
thinking behind their program. 


Mr. Davison: I understand your concer, | 
Mr. Deputy Minister. It is quite appropriate. — 
I think there has to be a great deal of | 
sensitivity, and it should be ComSoc that 
shows that kind of sensitivity and has the | 
internal debate as to whether or not we need — 
or don’t need bars on the windows. | 

But my concern is more in the line of — 
maintenance rather than in terms of improv- — 
ing security by adding extra things. I’ve al- | 
ready talked to the minister about the in- ) 
adequacy of the locking system on the doors | 
and that kind of thing. I’m not concermed » 
about that kind of security. What I am con- } 
cerned about, though, are the breaches in © 
security that arise from the failure of some- 
body to perform necessary maintenance. The 
maintenance was performed in the rest of the 
building, corrections were made, but in the 
crafts wing the corrections were never made, 
and as a direct result of that the kids escaped. 

If I understand what you're saying, it was 
the fault of the people who owned the build- 
ing rather than the fault of the Ministry of 
Government Services, because it was their 
responsibility to provide maintenance rather 
than the ministry’s responsibility. Perhaps I 
should take the matter up with the people 
who actually own the building rather than the | 
minister. Thank you very much, I appreciate — 
the time you've spent. 


Mr. Charlton: I think you said, Mr. Deputy 
Minister, that if ComSoc had approached you 
about the problem of the ceiling tiles, you 
would have been more than happy to help 
them. That suggests that, obviously, they 
didn’t. Do you sometimes find that to be a 
problem in your dealings with some of the 
leases that you hold for certain ministries? 
Do you find that sometimes instead of going 
through the Ministry of Government Services, 
they go directly to the owner and that youre 
quite often left out of particulars like that? 


_ Mr. Thatcher: No, Mr. Charlton, I don't 
think that happens very often. It’s just that 
sometimes the ministry for whom we're doing | 
the work neglects to ask for something that, 
subsequently, they find they need. They dont 





_mean to attempt to go around us; J think it’s 
rather that there’s a lack of foresight or be- 
cause something could not be predicted or 
something like that. 

Mr. Charlton: I wasn’t suggesting they 
necessarily tried to go around you. I was 
suggesting that perhaps you felt—and prob- 
“ably rightly so in the light of what you told 
-us about your ministry—that it abil prob- 
ably be better if it all went one way. 

__ Mr. Thatcher: I do rather agree with that 
-and I think naturally it does go that way. I 
haven’t found it to be a problem. 


' Mr. Charlton: Thank you. 


_ Mr. Chairman: Does item 5, advisory serv- 
ices, carry? 

| Mr. Hall: No, I have a couple of questions, 
“if I may, Mr. Chairman. There is a general 
quality of advice given to all the people who 
-are working in the various aspects of provi- 
‘sion and accommodation—is this correct? As 
I understand it, this is a sort of pool of staff 
to provide advice on all the different aspects 
of regional accommodation and the different 
-methods you use. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Right. 


_ Mr. Hall: Is there no redundancy of staff 
in the various sections? Could you convince 
|me that there’s no redundancy? People have 
'these particular programs under the minister, 
‘but you also have an advisory pool, covering 


_all these things. 


' Hon. Mr. McCague: If I told you there is 
| no redundancy would that convince you? 








__ Mr. Hall: No, I’m not that easily convinced. 


| Mr. Thatcher: This amount is established 
so that when were asked to do work for 
| another ministry, but there's no project yet 
“developed, we have an account that we can 
| put the charges in. If we have a project, then 
“our advice and our design work and so on 
goes into the project cost. If we are develop- 
ing something that eventually proves to be 
‘not worth proceeding with for some reason 
} or other, or if there is a considerable delay 
before it will be proceeded with, we use the 
_ advisory services account to book our charges 
into that. It’s essentially a consulting service 
' which is made available to other ministries 
| for the kind of professional advice that we 
| are able to give from our staff. 

Mr. Hall: I see. It’s really a prelude to 
the ministry requesting a specific. They come 
' to you and say, “Here we have a need. How 
do you think the need should best be met?” 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s correct. 


Mr. Hall: That clears it up, It’s not an on- 
going thing so much as a preliminary. 


i 
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Mr. Ruston: We are aware that your min- 
istry handles most of the work for all min- 
istries of the government but not outside 
agencies of the government. I am familiar 
with the facilities that the Ombudsman has 
at his disposal, but is there anything in the 
Act—I was looking it over briefly—that says 
that you shall supply all services or is it more 
or less the prerogative of each ministry or 
official to obtain his own services? Or is it 
your feeling that they are supposed to go 
through your office but, if they don’t, there 
is nothing said about it? 

I have the Act in front of me and I can’t 
seem to find where it is spelled out that the 
Ministry of Government Services shall pro- 
vide all facilities for all ministries and those 
people directly under the jurisdiction of the 
government, 


Hon. Mr. McCague: If it is not clear in the 
Act, the Management Board would be direct- 
ing in any event. Mr. Thatcher tells me that 
there is a policy for that in the manual of 
administration. 

Mr. Ruston: So that if someone so desires, 
they can go through Management Board and 
obtain the facilities and not have to go 
through your ministry? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No. The Management 
Board would direct that MGS provide. 


Mr. Ruston: In this case, with regard to 
the Ombudsman, I take it he must have 
obtained his own facilities without any advice 
from anyone. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I assume Mr. Thatcher 
will explain that and I didn’t mean to include 
the Ombudsman when I made that state- 
ment. 


Mr. Thatcher: Mr. Ruston, when the Om- 
budsman was first appointed, we did in fact 
obtain leased space for him at his request. I 
think we had two or three extensions to that 
original lease and from that point on he said 
he would look after his own and we left him 
to it. 


Mr. Ruston: That’s interesting. Thank you. 


Mr. Hall: One more question on advisory 
services. It would appear that the personnel 
is unchanged from a year ago, according to 
page four of the briefing material, and yet 
your estimates are up $200,000 or roughly 33 
per cent over a year ago. There must be 
some easy explanation for that. 


Mr. Thatcher: The answer is that the 
advisory services program, as in the other 
programs in this vote, is not staffed with full- 
time people. What the amount represents in 
salaries and wages is a proportion of the time 
of people who are working principally in the 
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capital construction program and in the other 
programs under this vote. 

When we are doing less construction we 
have more opportunity to provide service 
under advisory services, and we are antici- 
pating that ministries will be taking advantage 
of that by getting a little ahead on their 
planning, even though we are a little tight 
on our total capital allocation. 

[1:30] 

There is a little more planning with other 
ministries going on and a little more money 
being charged into advisory services as a 
result. 

Mr. Hall: So the item on page 19, stating 
there is a complement of 28 and two man- 
years unclassified, is there because you have 
to put them some place when they start in 
the morning; but they do spill over into 
different job responsibilities. Is that what you 
are saying? 

Mr. Thatcher: That is correct. 


Mr. Hall; And since your program is down, 
you are expecting you will have time to give 
more advice now. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think the advisory 
services increase as capital construction de- 
creases. 

Mr. Hall: Do you mean in terms of talking 
them into leasing instead of building? Or in 
what way? 

Mr. Thatcher: In the past, we have had to 
refuse to take jobs from other ministries that 
we would have done under advisory services 
because we simply didn’t have the staff 
capacity. We have been limited and only 
undertook these projects as we had _ staff 
time available; that is, between projects and 
when the pressure of projects lessened some- 
what. 

The fact is that what this allocation repre- 
sents is additional requests from ministries 
which we can now undertake because we are 
a little slower on our capital program. 

Mr. Hall: And when you are busy on your 
capital program, they would have had to hire 
their own consultants for whatever their needs 
were. 

Mr. Thatcher: That is correct. 


Mr. Hall: So this should tend to reduce 
their costs, even though it adds to yours. 

Mr, Thatcher: That is correct. 

Mr. Hall: Thank you. 

Mr. Davison: Just a couple of very brief 
points with regard to advisory services. I don’t 
think there should be too much of a mis- 
understanding about the function of the Om- 
budsman in relation to government and gov- 


ernment ministries. I think it should be noted — 
that unlike many other government agencies, 
the Ombudsman is a direct servant of the 
Legislative Assembly, not the government, 
and it may be more appropriate, as was done 
when the Ombudsman’s office was set up for 
the Ombudsman, to seek advice from the 
office of the Assembly and to deal with the 
Board of Internal Economy directly. So I am 
not sure how much of the oddities that 
occurred in the Ombudsman’s office we can 
blame on the Ministry of Government Serv- 
ices. 

I must say, and I intend to raise it later, 
that on the one occasion I am familiar with 
the Ombudsman’s office came to your ministry, 
to the previous minister, for advice and 
assistance, and he was refused that assistance. 
I will raise that under the appropriate sector, 
but I think it is a matter of some interest 
and some concern. 

I have nothing further on advisory services, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Item 5 agreed to. 
Items 6 and 7 agreed to. 
On item 8, real property management: 


Mr. Davison: I am still at somewhat of a 
loss as to understand exactly what you are 
doing in this division of the ministry. I 
know we have been through it before on 
previous occasions. Exactly what kind of 
management services are you providing? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: It may need to be 
expanded by others, but it would be things 
like the management of properties which the 
various arms of government own, or which 
were purchased for them, in terms of leasing 
or keeping the buildings in repair. It is to 
provide management services, including leas- 
ing and maintenance of farm lands and build- 
ings for ministries and agencies of the On- 
tario government, to ensure that the real 
property will continue to be productive and 
provide a fair and reasonable financial return 
from the date of acquisition to the date of 
the program of utilization or other disposal. 

This activity appraises rental values, nego- 
tiates lease terms, maintains the property and 
improvements thereon, having regard to the 
expected life of the improvement in keeping 
with the program concerned. It is estimated 
that the total number of properties managed 
will approximate 1,900 with a rental income 
of $2.66 million. 


Mr. Davison: This is only on properties 
owned by government and its agencies. It is 
not on properties leased by them. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: No, it is not. It has 
nothing to do with leased properties. 
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Mr. Davison: Does your ministry directly 
set the rent structure? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes—in farm lands, 
of course, in consultation with Agriculture 
_and Food, and the houses on them. Most of 
' them actually are tendered, I guess is the 
_ answer. I think I was incorrect in the first 
| part of my answer. If a house is available 

for rent, we accept bids on it. If land is 
available for lease, we accept bids—except 
that there is a fair rental arrived at for 
properties which adjoin existing farms. 


Mr. Davison: On the question of rents, 
what you are saying is that it works on a bid 
system. If there was a house across the road 
that you happened to own, for who knows 
what reason, would you then open that to 
bidsP Would ads appear in the local paper? 

_ Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes, we would adver- 
_ tise in the local paper. 

Mr. Davison: How do you feel about that 
| in terms of rent control and rent review in 
the province of Ontario? Don’t you find 
that’s perhaps a bit counterproductive? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Personally, I never 
thought of it. 
| Mr. Davison: If you buy or expropriate 
_a building that was being rented for $200 a 
month, and you put it up for bid and get 
| $350 a month, that’s a substantial increase— 
| Mr. Walker: That’s good business manage- 
/ ment. 


ES ESTE 





_ Mr. Davison: No, it’s not the purpose of 
' government to make money. That’s not their 
_business. You have then circumvented the 
| process in terms of rent and may have re- 
' ceived an artificially high rent because of the 
desperation of somebody’s situation. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: There can’t be a 
_much fairer way than putting it up for bids 
and taking the highest tender for the use 
proposed. If somebody had a rental agree- 
ment on a house, or was in possession of a 
house, we would not automatically put them 
‘out and put the house up for tender. The 
rent would be negotiated, undoubtedly within 
‘the terms of the AIB, because you would 
already have established just what the base 
was on the basis of what they were paying 
' for it at that time. 
Mr. Davison: I’m sorry. Did you say the 
AIB? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Not the AIB; I mean 
rent control. 

Mr. Davison: Do I take it that you have 
got some sort of standard lease for stores, a 


‘standard lease for residential properties, a 
standard lease for farm properties and so on? 





— 
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Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes, we do. 


Mr. Davison: Do the standard leases run 
for a year? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I think the home 
leases are for a year, but the farm leases now 
are running up to five years. They were for 
one year up until recently, I believe, and 
then they were changed to five years. 


Mr. Davison: Perhaps the deputy minister 
or one of his colleagues in the ministry could 
tell me what provision is in the standard 
residential lease in terms of renewal of the 
lease. 


Mr. Gray: Yes. There’s an option to renew 
and we abide by the rent review, that the 
rent at this point in time can only be in- 
creased by six per cent. That’s in the last 
week. 


Mr. Davison: That’s on a renewed lease? 
Mr. Gray: That’s right. 


Mr. Davison: But that is not true with a 
new occupant? 


Mr. Gray: With a new occupant, no. 


Mr. Davison: So it is quite possible then 
for a person to be renting at $200, refuse the 
renewal option, move out after giving notice— 


Mr. Gray: No, we would never kick any- 
one out unless he didn’t pay his rent. 


Mr. Davison: No, no, I’m sorry. If I were 
renting a house from your ministry at $200 
a month and the lease ended and I had no 
desire to renew it, I could then, subject to 
proper notification, tell you I am going to 
move within X number of days. You then 
would be in a situation where you would 
have to rent the property again. 

Would you then use the process outlined 
in the rent review system of being unable to 
increase the rent, if you had already in- 
creased it that year or been unable to rent 
the house at more than an eight per cent 
increase if you had? Or, would you then 
open it up to bids again and allow a sub- 
stantially higher rent? 

Mr. Gray: We would open up the bids 
again. 

Mr. Davison: So then in many cases you 
follow the rent review by not increasing 
rents over eight per cent or six per cent 
unless you use the process. But in a case 
where it is a new lease-holder, you use the 
bid system and the rent can be astronomically 
higher, or it could be lower, or it could be 
the same or whatever. 

Mr. Gray: That’s possible, although we 
have never found it to be astronomically 
high. 

Mr. Davison: You would leave with me 
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the impression that it is essentially about 
the same on the average? 


Mr. Gray: I don’t have facts and figures 
here, but I would think yes. We have several 
homes and we have a general idea of what 
bids we get. They usually are very close to 
what we assume we will get. 


Mr. Davison: Finally, if I might come back 
to a question of whom the ministry operates 
for and whom the ministry does not operate 
for, in one part of my riding I have about 
80 or 90 houses that are owned by the Min- 
istry of Transportation and Communication. 
Is it your ministry that would handle that? 

Mr. Gray: No. We lease no properties for 
MTC, although we do buy some in the 
parkway belt and we lease those, but they 
are owned by Government Services. Any 
lands owned by MTC are leased by MTC. 

Mr. Davison: Has anyone brought to the 
attention of your ministry concern about some 
of the tactics used by MTC in situations like 
that that appear to be dissimilar to the con- 
ventions set by the Ministry of Government 
Services? Has your ministry had that brought 
to its attention? 

Mr. Gray: In what regard? 


Mr. Davison: In the regard that the Min- 
istry of Transportation and Communications 
is not by any stretch of the imagination an 
ideal landlord, that the ministry allows its 
properties to run down to the most incredible 
state, that the ministry has on a number of 
occasions circumvented the Landlord and 
Tenant Act in fashions which your ministry 
doesn’t seem to have. Has anyone brought 
those concerns to the ministry's attention? 
And has the ministry talked to MTC about 
the procedures it uses? 

Mr. Gray: It has not been brought to my 
attention. 

Mr. Davison: This comes back to the point 
I was raising earlier. I found in my riding 
that MTC is one of the most insensitive min- 
istries about. It has no shyness about using 
blockbusting tactics in my riding. It has no 
shyness about destroying neighbourhoods with 
its rental properties and it has no shyness 
about shafting people it rents to. And that’s 
the concern I raised with you about your 
ministry's not involving itself with MTC. 

I really think it would be valuable, Mr. 
Minister, if you got together with your hon. 
colleague from Oakville (Mr. Snow) and 
had a chat with him about the procedures 
used. If he is not amenable to the idea of 
your ministry’s taking over responsibility for 
his, as you did earlier with Environment, per- 
haps he would be at least amenable to having 


his people in charge of these areas come and 
visit your ministry and talk to your officials 
about the processes you use, so that we can — 
have some standardization in regard to treat- 
ment of government tenants, and in regard 
to the question of the government’s purchas- 
ing of land. I think we have a very unfair 
situation, at least in my riding. I don’t know 
if other members have the same problem 
with MTC or not. 

[1:45] 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Have you suggested 
this to the other ministry? 

Mr. Davison: Yes, I have talked to the 
minister in estimates about the question and, 
frankly, was disappointed with the response 
I received from him. I think what might be 
very valuable would be if at least his ministry 
could be made aware of the way in which 
your ministry operates. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Might I suggest that 
you convey those thoughts to the minister 
in writing? 

Mr. Davison: I seem to convey them 
very frequently to the minister in writ- 
ing and verbally. It does not seem to 
get me very far and I know, Mr. Minister, 
quite frankly, that you have a great deal 
more influence with our colleague from Oak- 
ville than I ever could. I am sure that a few 
quiet moments in the cabinet dining room 
would do a world of good, compared to my 
harassing him for the next six years. I would 
appreciate it if you could throw it out to 
him, just over a quiet drink, perhaps. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I would also appre- 
ciate it if you would send him a letter and 
send me a copy of it. Then I would probably 
have some cause to discuss it. 

Mr. Hall: You try to avoid unsolicited 
advice do you, Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No. 

Mr. Davison: If we have to be so formal, 
I would be absolutely delighted to send a 
letter to our mutual colleague and give you 
a copy, so that will give you entrée to ap- 
proaching him in the cabinet dining room. 
I will do so. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It might be worth 
trying. 

Mr. Davison: Thank you. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, I was wonder- 
ing about some other areas with regard to 
your institutions that are actually owned by 
you but run by other ministries, like Cor- 
rectional Services. Were you thinking par- 
ticularly about the Durham district? This 
concerns the report submitted in May of this 
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_ year to the judge of the Durham district, 
_ which had the following comments: “After 
visiting the Durham regional courthouse, 
the panel concluded that the holding area 
was totally inadequate and the cells were 
' poorly situated with no ventilation . . .” and 
it goes on and on. “The panel was informed 
_by the regional chairman that responsibility 
| for this project, along with an unfinished 
' courtroom, rests with the provincial govern- 
ment, who leases the west end of the build- 
ing from the region of Durham.” 

Now are any of you here familiar with 
that particular case? 

Mr. Chairman: May I suggest, Mr. Rus- 
ton, that perhaps that would be more ap- 
propriate under vote 803, repairs, operation 
and maintenance? 


Mr. Ruston: I was thinking of accommo- 
dations, alterations, real property manage- 
ment and all such. However, it is all right, 
Mr. Chairman; whatever you feel. 


Mr. Chairman: If you don’t mind. 


Mr. Ruston: Probably you are right. Yes, 
I am sure you are probably right. 
| Mr. Chairman: If you don’t mind, we 
‘wont be long getting there, I am sure. If 
-you would hold it until that time. 


Mr. Ruston: Yes. 


Mr. Charlton: Just a couple of questions 
on this real property management thing. We 
talked a few moments ago about putting 
| government-owned properties out to tender 
for leasing to the public. I am just curious 
about the leasing of farms. Do you ever 
find that you have problems leasing farms, 
in the rents that you get back? 

I will tell you why I ask. In my area, for 
example, there are a lot of farms that have 
‘been bought by developers. In most cases 
they will rent that land out for whatever 
_the taxes are, or whatever the taxes are plus 
/some small amount. I am just curious to 
find out if you have any problem renting 
farms when you buy them, and if you feel 
| you are getting a reasonable return on them. 


| Hon. Mr. McCague: I think the ministry 
| would be careful not to put on the market 
/swampland and so-called useless land as far 
as agriculture is concerned. I don’t think 
there is any difficulty in renting them. As 
_far as return is concerned, no, you don’t 
/get a fair return on investment. You will 
find many active farmers who would tell you 
‘the same thing. 


Mr. Charlton: Just one other question 
along the same lines. Do you ever get into 
the same kind of approaches when you are 
buying farms that developers quite often 
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do? Do you go in and buy a farm for a 
specific purpose that is perhaps two or three 
or five years down the road, and allow the 
person you bought the farm from to stay on 
and farm the farm at virtually no cost or 
for maintenance or something like that? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I presume it could 
be many things. 

Mr. ‘Gray: Oh yes, quite often. In the 
majority of the cases he insists in remaining 
there until you use it, at no rent. 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s right, but he pays 
taxes and so on. 


‘Mr. Charlton: Thank you. 


Mr. Hall: In the area of real property 
management, I assume you must have to 
dispose of properties periodically, do you? 
What is the method of disposition? Is it by 
auction, in effect, based on a public notice? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: The first thing that 
would be done is it would be offered 
to other ministries at appraised value. 
Secondly, it would be offered to the muni- 
cipality in which it was situated at market 
value. If neither of those were interested, it 
would be put out for public tender. 


Mr. Hall: And you, therefore, hold ‘a sale 
on a day? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Sometimes it is sale, 
sometimes it is written tender. I mean often. 


Mr. Hall: What is the difference between 
the auction method and the sale method if 
it is by public tender? You have a reserve 
bid in at any rate, don’t you? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Correct. 


Mr. Hall: The reason I am interested is 
again relative to the MTC, ‘and it involves 
the methodology of disposing of property. 

In the town I live in there is a site that 
I think has been in the possession of the 
MTC for about six years. They had several 
runs at it trying to find a buyer, and didn’t 
do so. They kept the property vacant, and 
of course it deteriorated in many different 
ways. Yet every time they went to put it 
on the market again, they put the price 
up higher. That was, of course, why it took 
so long to dispose of it. 

It has been said to me by realtors that 
in their view. you could attract a much 
broader segment of the buying market, if 
you are disposing of a house or even in- 
dustrial land or what have you, if you used 
the multiple listing approach through the 
real estate industry, as opposed to the sys- 
tem of public auction that you employ. 

Do you have any experience in using the 
private sector for disposal which would give 
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you some comparison as to the systems you 
use? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think not. I think 
the answer to that is no. 

Mr. Hall: I could recommend to you that 
it would seem to me that there would be 
a fair opportunity for broader interest with- 
out any possible advantage to anybody if 
the listing was made more prominent. 

Hon, Mr. McCague: Has MGS experienced 
this difficulty? 

Mr. Gray: No, in any of our sales we 
have been very fortunate in the auction and 
the tender. Most recently in the auction we 
have been getting either the appraisal, or 
slightly above it, in some cases. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think what you are 
referring to is an MTC property which it 
is probably disposing of itself. 

Mr. Hall: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: And I suppose we 
would do things differently if we were hav- 
ing problems with it. But we dont seem 
to be. 

Mr. Hall: The situation is that primarily 
you have it all come to happen on one day 
that’s been publicly advertised. If you’re in- 
terested, buy it today and put your money 
down today. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: But with notice. 


Mr. Hall: With notice through the media, 
yes. But no listing notice with professionals 
in the field or none of the accompanying 
word-of-mouth information by professional 
salesmen because of the listing through the 
brokers. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I don’t think real 
estate agents are precluded from buying our 
properties. 

Mr. Hall: I don’t mean to suggest buying. 
I’m just suggesting to maximize exposure to 
your offering, that’s all. Up until now you 
say that you’ve had no problems, so you’ve 
never had to look for another method. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s correct. 


Mr. Hall: Does this apply with farm leases 
too? You've had no problems leasing farm 
land? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: We have none. 

Mr. Hall: But you've had problems get- 
ting reasonable rates of return? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: With every one. Not 
in all cases but certainly in your area. 

Mr. Hall: Certainly in our area what? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: You couldn’t rent a 
farm at a reasonable return on your invest- 
ment. 





Mr. Hall: That’s for sure. | 

Mr. Ruston: Not at today’s prices, let's 
put it that way. 

Mr. Hall: The term of lease; did I under- 
stand Mr. Thatcher and Mr. Gray to say 
that you’ve recently changed it from one year 
on farm leases to something longer than 
that? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I said one to five. 

Mr. Hall: The comment I’ve had from | 
farmers who would be interested in leasing 
land because of its convenience to other 
holdings, or what have you, is that they | 
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often run up against the short-term lease in» 
certain ministries. They're not prepared to | 
fertilize the land or make drainage improve- | 
ments, because they can’t possibly be pro-— 
tected in getting that extra work out unless | 
they are granted a longer term lease. | 
Hon. Mr. McCague: The general rule is 
five years, but there are still some cases of | 
year to year, because another use for the 
property may be envisaged within a year. | 
Mr. Hall: I can appreciate that. Is all land © 
in South Cayuga leased? | 
Hon. Mr. McCague: I have that figure | 
here. Mr. Gray, are they all leased? | 
Mr. Gray: All land that’s leasable is | 
leased. } 
Hon. Mr. McCague: There are 12,850 | 
acres leased there. | 
Mr. Gray: I think there’s the odd 20-acre. 
wood lot or something that’s not leasable. , 
But I would say that 99 per cent of all the- 
land is leased. | 
Mr. Hall: What would the term of those 
leases be? | 
Mr. Gray: They’re just in the stage of be- 
ing converted now and were trying to get! 
larger units together and give longer leases 
as we consolidate. | 
Mr. Hall: So this might mean a minimum 
of five years, Mr. Gray? 
Mr. Gray: That is right. That is our hope. 


Mr. Hall: Would such leases provide the: 
government with any option to dispose of 
that land if policy dictated that in the 
future? 

Mr. Gray: Yes, all leases are subject to a 
year’s cancellation which can only be exer- 
cised if it’s required for development pur- 
poses. 


_ Mr. Hall: Not for sale purposes? 
Mr. Gray: That’s right. 


Mr. Hall: So, if the government in future 
decided to sell it they wouldn’t be able to 


exercise the one-year cancellation clause? 
They'd have to run full-term in any lease 
before disposal? 

Mr. Walker: The sale is subject to the lease. 


| Mr. Hall: I don’t think in a project as 
large as Cayuga it would be very easy. That’s 
fine, thank you. 

[2:00] 
_ Mr. McKessock: Mr. Minister, during the 
last year I asked the ministry to supply me 
‘with information as to how many acres of 
land was owned by the Ontario government 
‘throughout Ontario. I was told that this in- 
‘formation could be obtained but it would 
take six months to obtain it. I didn’t feel that 
‘I could wait that long, so, locally I found the 
amount of land owned by Natural Resources 
‘and the conservation authority in Grey 
county. I found that it was over one million 
acres and that it also had over 800,000 acres 
jin Bruce county. Besides this some of the 
‘other ministries would own land in the county 

as well. 

_, Can you tell me why it would take up to 
_ six months to obtain this information? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I think that the answer 
is were trying to get the complete program 
on computer and we don’t have that yet. 
Mr. McKessock: So eventually then this 
_ information could be provided right away? 

_| That’s your aim is itP 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s a tremendous 
_ task. I'm not sure how many properties we 
_ own. I think there are 8,000 owned proper- 
| ties—and about 1,900 leases? 


|| Mr. Gray: In this section, yes. 


| | Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s a tremendous un- 
i dertaking and that’s why you likely were told 
' six months. We are in the process of getting 
' it on the computer. 
Mr. McKessock: I think it would be valu- 
able to have it on computer so you could 
' |probably ascertain how much each ministry 
owns throughout the province, and the total. 
.:This would be your aim, I suppose, when 
| you do get this on computer? 











| Hon. Mr. McCague: I would presume so. 
| Mr. Gray: If you included the MTC and 


| 
_the conservation authorities and Hydro and 
| everything, it would come up to something 
, | like about 60,000 to 70,000 individual parcels. 
,|Its not all accumulated in one area. And 

that’s just an estimate. It doesn’t include 
"easements of which Hydro has 300,000 or 
400,000. 


Mr. McKessock: When you do get this on 
(computer though, would it be kept as an 
) | up to date file? 


' 
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Mr. Gray: That’s a possibility. The up- 
dating itself is a tremendous job—adding in 
new ones and subtracting sales and so on. 
You need a very large staff to keep it up to 
date, because it’s changing every day; every 
day there is some agency or ministry either 
buying or disposing of a piece of land. All 
the acreage in highways is astronomical. 

Mr. McKessock: But I would assume that 
it would probably take less time than six 
months to provide this information to me. I 
wasn’t refused the information; they said it 
would take six months. I imagine if this was 
asked for very often it would be cheaper to 
have it on computer. 

Mr. Gray: You might be right, sir. 

Mr. McKessock: On page 22 of the Minis- 
try of Government Services annual report— 
expenditures during 1976-77, what are they 
for? It has the different ministries listed here 
starting off with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food and the different percentages. 

Mr. Thatcher: This is the breakdown of 
the capital expenditures by the various minis- 
tries, and the percentages are the percentages 
of the total, so they add up to 100. You'll see 
there essentially the distribution of the ex- 
penditures by ministries. 

Mr. McKessock: That dollar figure is for 
what? 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s for the capital pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McKessock: Is that land? 

Mr. Thatcher: It’s for everything. 

Mr. McKessock: Land and buildings? 


Mr. Thatcher: It’s essentially everything 
in the vote that were discussing now, for 
the year ending March 31, 1977. 

Mr. McKessock: So that appears to be a 
breakdown as to what I was asking for in 
dollar figures, except that it has more than 
land in there. 

Mr. Thatcher: But this is only for the 
program. This is just for one year’s program. 
The capital program is the buildings and 
the land for the buildings, but it would not 
include land purchases such as parkway 
belt and so on. 

Mr. McKessock: Okay, for an example, 
could we take the first one, Agriculture and 
Food, where youve spent 3.7 per cent of 
the 100 per cent which is $2.5 million. 
What would that money be spent on? 


Mr. Pencak: Mr. Chairman, I’m just try- 
ing to check whether any of that money 
has been spent on land at all. It would 
seem to me offhand that that money was 
spent only on major and minor capital 
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projects within that one fiscal year. So 
probably there was no land reflected in that 
figure at all, even the land for buildings. 

Mr. McKessock: Could you tell me what 
it was spent on, if it wasn’t on land? 

Mr. Pencak: Yes. Would you like to—we 
have a whole list of projects. 

Mr. McKessock: This is all pertaining to 
Agriculture and Food? 

Mr. Pencak: Yes. Would you like me to 
read out every project? 

Mr. McKessock: Yes. 

Mr. Pencak: Turkey/poultry research 
unit, Arkell, $3,000; agricultural museum, 
Milton, $6,000; gymnasium and auditorium, 
Kemptville, $575,000; animal science labor- 
atory, Kemptville, $673,000; office audi- 
torium in Simcoe, $400,000; extension to 
feed mill in Arkell, $780,000— 

Mr. McKessock: Could I just butt in here 
for a minute on that? The extension to the 
feed mill? 

Mr. Pencak: The feed mill, yes. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: If I might interrupt, 
this would be properly under Agriculture 
and Food, because we don’t answer for why 
they do these things. 

Mr. McKessock: But your ministry is pay- 
ing for it. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s so, but we act 
as the work force for the ministry. They 
would have their capital budget as part of 
our capital budget when it went to Man- 
agement Board. 

Mr. McKessock: Then that extension to 
the feed mill you say would be a program 
under Agriculture and Food? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Agriculture 
Food. 

Mr. Pencak: They would ask for the 
project and the project would be approved. 
But the money for it would be going under 
the Government Services budget. 

Mr. McKessock: So could that be a 
program under ARDA, then, and Agricul- 
ture and Food’s portion of that federal- 
provincial project? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I wouldn't have any 
idea on that. We wouldn’t know that. 


Mr. Hall: They’re just the contractors. 
Mr. McKessock: Okay. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Charlton. Oh, I’m 
sorry. You have some more left there? 


and 


Mr. Pencak: There are major capital 
projects. We have some other expenditures 
which are in design, the ‘horticultural centre 


in Kemptville, and there are minor capital 
projects. 

We have other projects which we spend 
some money in design ‘again: Students’ resi- 
dence in Centralia, $80,000; swine research 
facilities, Arkell, $70,000; animal science 
office-lab, Ridgetown, $25,000; agronomy 
building, addition, Ridgetown, $2,000; for 
research services building, Vineland station; 
replace temporary classroom in New Lis- 
keard. 

We have some more projects in here— 
office-lab complex in Guelph—we have no 
expenditure on these. If I could perhaps just 
limit myself to some of the expenditure 
projects—gym and _ students’ facilities in 
Ridgetown, $40,000. Then there is a whole 
list of minor capital projects. 

Mr. McKessock: Okay. These expenditures 
won't show up in the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food’s estimates? 


Mr. Thatcher: No. 


Mr. McKessock: Will there be any notice 
of them in their estimates at all, or will their 
capital expenditures all be under your 
estimates? 


Mr. Thatcher: Correct. 


Mr. McKessock: Okay. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Charlton: I have a couple of questions. 
I got involved in August and early Sep- 
tember in the situation regarding the psy- 
chiatric facility in Owen Sound which the 
Ministry of Health, and I assume to some 
degree Management Board too, is negotiating 
to get rid of in terms of transferring it, I 
believe, under one of the general hospitals 
in Owen Sound. 

I may be wrong about this, so you can 
correct me. I understood at that time that 
your ministry had already started prepara- 
tions and negotiations for the sale of that 
property. I also understood from the Chair- 
man of Management Board (Mr. Auld) at 
that time that the situation was still in a 
fairly fluid state and he wasn’t sure when the 
transfer was going to occur. There is some 
pressure being brought to bear from certain 
sectors that that transfer should not happen 
at all. 

First of all, is there some kind of a pro- 
cedure which you follow in cases like that? 
In other words, do you just start negotiating 
when you're told to? What I’m getting at is, 
it would seem to me to make more sense that 
the ministry involved, and the Management 
Board and whoever else happens to be in- 
volved, should actually finalize that kind of 
a situation and set a date for the. transfer 
before your ministry actually starts spending 
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money and. using staff in terms of preparing 

documents and negotiating sale prices and so 

fee@iles ss Ts: 

_I think we've seen in the past that those 

_ kinds of decisions are somewhat subject to 

_ political pressure and sometimes to change 
of the decision. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: We would only be 
acting on. instructions. from Management 
_ Board or the client ministry. While we can 
accept your point that these things are some- 
times subject to political pressure, it would 
_ not in most cases be good planning to wait 
until the building was physically vacated to 
_ start planning for what would be coming in 
| the future. 

Mr. Charlton: That’s not what I was get- 
_ ting at. What I was getting at is there is no 
_ procedure set out. For example, if a ministry 
_is negotiating not to terminate a function but 
to transfer the function to another jurisdic- 
| tion, which is what I understand is happening 
in this case, could there not be some kind of 
| structure whereby they would reach final 
_agreement that the transfer would occur in 
six months hence or something, and then 
_have your ministry go through its process, 
rather than have your ministry spend what- 
_ever staff moneys it would have to spend and 
_so on in terms of preparing for the sale of 
the property and then have it fall through? 

_. Hon. Mr. McCague: I suppose that could 
_be done, but again I think the point really is 
that we are acting under instructions— 


| Mr. Charlton: I understand that and I’m 
ot suggesting that your ministry is neces- 
‘sarily at fault in this. I’m just suggesting that 
it might be useful to push for some kind of 
a set procedure as opposed to necessarily 
just getting involved in things like that which 
‘May never come about. 

[2:15] 

__ Mr. Thatcher: The only thing I would add, 
‘Mr. Charlton, is that where the hospital was 
being taken over by the local hospital board, 
we certainly wouldn’t want to neglect any 
maintenance. If there are things that need to 
be done before they take it over, I think we 
‘would want to do them. 

Mr. Charlton: Right, I agree. It seems to 
me that some set-out procedure might be 
helpful to everybody involved. That’s all for 
a Mr. Chairman. 


_ Item 8 agreed to. 
Vote 802 agreed to. 
' On vote 803, upkeep of accommodation 
program, item 1, program administration. 

Mr. Davison: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
ave some guidance, I want to raise the 
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question of fair wage provisions and successor 
rights provisions with contract staff, should I 
do that under program administration, or 
repairs, operation and maintenance? 


Mr. Chairman: I would think program 
administration would be the appropriate 
item. — nese le mene ae ty 

Mr. Davison: Thank you. It was the topic, 
Mr. Minister—and your deputy can perhaps 
be of some assistance to you—of considerable 
debate during the last session of estimates, 
this question of contracts: for cleaning staff. 
There were two essential points to that de- 
bate, and Id like to know if any changes 
have occurred since then, but before I ask 
some general questions, perhaps you can 
assist me with one. specific question. 

At that time, we were informed that the 
Ministry of Government Services had what 
I believe it called “a fair wage schedule” 
for contract staff. That meant contractors 
had to pay the maintenance staff what the 
ministry considered to be fair wages based 
on the schedule. Exactly what the schedule 
was based on was totally unclear and I still 
don’t. understand. The figures were, at the 
time, for light duties $2.76 an hour, and for 
heavy duties $3.56 an hour. Can you tell me 
what those figures are today, a year later? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: They are $3.06 and 
$3.93; that’s in Metro. 

Mr. Davison: That’s right. At the time, the 
minister also informed us that the civil serv- 
ice was paying for light duties $3.62, and for 
heavy duties $4.28. Could we be provided 
with those new figures? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: They are $4.31 and 
$5.05. 

Mr. Davison: If I might, I'd like to resur- 
rect those two issues. The difference in terms 
of dollars is greater now than it was then. I 
really would like to know how the ministry 
justifies it all. If somebody working for the 
government on light cleaning duties is paid 
by the civil service schedule $4.31 an hour, 
how do you personally justify people who are 
hired on a contract basis being paid $3.06 an 
hour. It raises a terrible situation where 
people doing essentially the same job for es- 
sentially the same people, the government in 
the final analysis, have a wage differential of 
well over $1. I find that very difficult to 
justify. 

I know that over the past two years there’s 
been a lot of talk about the fair wage pro- 
visions and your ministry, in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Labour, has come up 
with ‘some kind of fair wage schedule, but it 
seems to me that over the last year, the dis- 
parity has grown rather than having the gap 
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«losed. I’m just at a loss to understand what 
possible justification your ministry can have 
for that. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: The minimums that 
are established, as you know, are established 
by the Ministry of Labour. What we use, as 
ministry employees, are the negotiated settle- 
ments from time to time, and there is a 
difference. 

Mr. Davison: That’s your explanation? It 
sounds very similar to the last explanation. 
You're not concerned that the differential has 
widened so greatly; that we’ve gone from, 
for example, in heavy duties a differential of 
something like 70 cents an hour to over $1 
an hour in not much more than a year? That 
doesn’t concern you? This doesn’t disturb 
youP 

Hon. Mr. McCague: We are following the 
guidelines set out by the Ministry of Labour 
on the lower one, as I said before. That 
doesn’t say that they can’t pay more if they 
wish to, but they must pay that much. I 
don’t think there’s any real answer to what 
were paying except that those have been 
negotiated, it’s been negotiated up to that 
point over a period of years. 

Mr. Davison: It strikes me that if the gov- 
ernment can sit down at the bargaining table 
and in good faith, as we find around most 
bargaining tables, strike a wage agreement 
with the employees for doing a certain kind 
of job, I can’t see any justification for the 
government allowing contractors to rip off 
their employees by paying them substantially 
less than the government pays its employees. 
I assume the government doesn’t negotiate 
wage salaries it finds to be unfair or highly 
over what they should be. It’s not the way 
I’ve seen the government operate usually. If 
anything, they’ve been sometimes on the low 
side. If it’s fair for those people, then surely 
it’s fair that the contractors that you give 
your contracts to, pay the same amount of 
money. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I’m afraid that I can’t 
offer you any opinion on that. You under- 
stand the two amounts that are set and— 

Mr. Davison: Is it not possible for you, 
Mr. Minister, to once again have a quiet 
chat with your good colleague, the Minister 
of Labour (B. Stephenson), over a coffee in 
the cabinet room and talk to her about the— 


Hon. Mr. McCague: She likes a ‘cocktail 
TOO. 


Mr. Davison: —okay, as long as it’s not at 
my expense—and talk to her about the essen- 
tial unfairness of ‘the situation, as your col- 
league, one of the former ministers, Mr. 
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Snow, did back in 1975, when the Ministry 
of Government Services had some involve- | 
ment with the Ministry of Labour in setting 
that schedule. Is it not possible for you to 
talk to the minitser about that so that we can 
correct this situation? 
Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s certainly possible. 
for me to talk to her. 
Mr. Davison: Would you talk to her about | 
it? 
Mr. Ruston: Give him a letter, Mike. 
Mr. Davison: Thank you. I didn’t even | 
have to write a letter about that. The other » 
concern I have is the question of successor 
rights, If people are working in a govern- | 
ment building earning their livelihood here | 
for some period of time and the contractor» 
is underbid when the contract comes up for ) 
renewal, those employees then lose their jobs. © 
They are essentially working for the govern- | 
ment of Ontario. 
I understand that there is a contractor, a | 
direct employer, in between, but essentially 
they're working for the government of On- | 
tario, for the people of Ontario. We ‘are then 
in the situation where those people are | 
thrown onto the streets or must get the best | 
they can when there should be some kind of | 
successor rights provisions built into those 
contracts. 
I can’t understand why the ministry hasn't 
done something about that. Is there some) 
obligation in the law—or do you suffer from | 
some inability in law to write successor rights 
provisions into those contracts when you 
give them out? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Maybe Mr. Thatcher 
would answer that. | 


Mr. Thatcher: The problem is that in) 
establishing successor rights the tendering | 
process becomes rather confined and con- 
strained by the conditions that apply to it) 
In effect, you’re saying that a bidder has no) 
choice, if he bids the job, but to accept the | 
contract that his predecessor had when it > 
might, in the mind of the bidder, be an in- || 
equitable and unsatisfactory contract. So | 
the problem would then be to secure bids | 
under such a condition. i 

The contractors have generally been work- | 
ing with the representatives of the cleaning) 
staffs and appear to have been working out | 
contracts that are mutually acceptable. So. 
from that point of view we see no reason tO) 
become involved in it. y 

Mr. Davison: You don’t see the relation ‘| 
ship between the question of fair wage pro-— 
visions and successor rights. If you do not) 
pay fair wages in terms of what youre’ 















_ paying in the civil service, when a con- 
tractor pays his employees a fair wage in 
terms of civil service wages he can then be 
_knocked out by an employer who pays his 
_ employees what you find to be a fair wage. 
It's really not a great deal more in terms 
of light duty than the minimum wage in 
_ Ontario, so an employer engaged in the 
_ process of paying his employees a ridicu- 
_lously low salary, a terribly unfair salary in 
_a time of critically high unemployment, can 
then knock out an employer who is taking 
some kind of social responsibility and paying 
_ his employees at a fair rate. 

Mr. Thatcher: You're assuming that the 
government pays a fair rate and that any- 
thing less is unfair, whereas I think that it 
might be considered that the fair rate is below 
what the government pays, that the govern- 
'ment pays in excess of what is a fair rate. 
‘It’s just a case of what standard you are 
going to use for the industry. 

The fact is that the government pays a 
higher wage rate than is commonly available 
‘in the industry. The government is a good 
employer and I don’t think it needs to be 
criticized for that. The fact that the govern- 
ment is not paying more for its cleaning 
‘contracts than most other major building 
operators in Ontario is surely no reason to 
criticize it. 

Mr. Davison: Yes, the government may be 
_a good employer, but frankly what it’s doing 
and what your ministry is doing is giving 
contracts to people who are not good em- 
_ployers. If somebody at that head table can 
| sit there and tell me that $3.06 an hour is a 
‘fair wage today in our society for somebody 
'who may be working full-time for only five 
| or six hours a day, then they’ve got their head 
_ on backwards. When the government engages 
in that kind of thing, then I don’t think the 
_ government is being a good employer. 

I think the government has to realize that 
it has some obligation to the people. Just be- 
cause youre hiring people on a contract basis 
‘instead of hiring them through the civil 
service doesn’t give you ‘an excuse to pro- 
mote the kind of unfair wage practices that 
-are engaged in in the private cleaning in- 
dustry, the kind of shoddy union busting 
which arises from the government’s failure to 
provide successor rights. I don’t think that is 
| justified. 

[2:80] 
_ IT think it is reasonable to say that the 
government is a good employer. It’s a good 
employer of civil servants, but I don’t think 
the other aspect of that is true. I don’t think 
‘the government has shown that it is a good 
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employer of contract staff. I am not at all 
happy with the situation. 

I am glad that the minister has under- 
taken to talk to this colleague, the Minister 
of Labour, about the question of fair wage 
provisions. Perhaps if we iron out the ques- 
tion of fair wage provisions, the question of 
successor rights wouldn’t be quite as critical 
as it is now. But I would like you to know 
that I, at any rate, am not at all happy 
with the ministry’s technique condoning the 
practice of employers paying extremely low 
rates, of employers being given the sanction 
of the government to bust unions. I don’t 
think that’s an appropriate thing for the 
ministry to be doing. 

Mr. Walker: Maybe I could ask the deputy 
if there has been any criticism of the kind of 
work that is being provided or the type of 
services being rendered in these buildings. I 
would have to say from my own experience 
in 1973, 1974 and 1975 that I passed through 
the thalls of the new complex a number of 
times each day and I was always highly im- 
pressed with the service that was being 
rendered. To my knowledge, it is still being 
done. My own office in the building was 
sterling clean all the time. Is there any short- 
fall in the services being rendered? 


Mr. Thatcher: No, Mr. Walker. We get 
very few complaints, and our staff are find- 
ing it quite easy to supervise the contractors 
involved; they ensure that the work is done 
to a hhigh standard. 

(Mr. Walker: Is there any shortfall in people 
turning up to work among participants in the 
various programs; I won't call them em- 
ployees of the government because they are 
employees from a different source. Is there 
any marked absenteeism? 

Mr. Thatcher: Not that we are aware of. 

Mr. Walker: Is there any complaint at all? 


Mr. Thatcher: I am advised that the pre- 
vious contract was one in which the union 
and the contractor had made an amicable 
agreement. The contract for the Queen’s Park 
extension, as it is called, came up for review 
and rebidding this fall and the same contrac- 
tor who is there now was low bidder. I am 
informed that he is currently negotiating with 
the union and will establish a union contract 
for the duration of that contract. So as I said 
eariler to Mr. Davison, where the employees 
and the contractors have agreed apparently 
without any great problem, I don’t feel con- 
strained to intervene. 


Mr. Walker: Frankly, given what you’ve 
said and given my own knowledge of it from 
personal observations, I would have to con- 
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gratulate you on the services being rendered. 
I think it is an excellent contract. 

Mr. Davison: With all due respect, 
though, we are not talking about services. 
We are talking about quality of life for the 
people who provide the service. If the service 
is exemplary then we have a responsibility to 
make sure that we do something about the 
quality of life for those people providing the 
service. 

Mr. Walker: I was so impressed by how 
cheery those people are all the time. I think 
they are the greatest bunch of people, frankly. 
They are not too unhappy. Their quality of 
life isn’t suffering any. I chatted with a 
number of them. They are delighted. 

Mr. Davison: That is the kind of attitude 
expressed by plantation owners. 

Mr. Chairman: Shall item 1, program ad- 
ministration, carry? 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, we have a fast 
chairman here. I have to congratulate him. 

Mr. Chairman: Well, we have to keep you 
awake. 


Mr. Ruston: It’s a problem. 

Mr. Hall: A couple of items here. Among 
other things, you have to do with obtaining 
arrangements for the legislative dining room, 
do you? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No. That comes under 
the Speaker. 


Mr. Hall: The administration of catering 
contracts in various government occupied 
offices and court houses yes, but not this 
one? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Speaker is in 
charge of the legislative dining room. 

Mr. Hall: Pity, that blows that question 
down the drain. I shan’t object to item 1, 
I'll talk about item 2. 

Mr. Chairman: Well wait until we deal 
with item 1. Are there any more questions 
on item 1? 


Item 1 agreed to. 


On item 2, repairs, operation and main- 
tenance: 

Mr. Ruston: I was out of order a few 
minutes ago, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize. 
I was looking at the wrong number. I think 
it’s my bifocals. At least, I'll blame it on 
them. 

It was with regard to the Durham regional 
courthouse. I don’t know if Mr. Thatcher got 
the information. Can he answer that now? 

Mr. Thatcher: Can you give it to me again, 
Mr. Ruston? I’m sorry, I didn’t get a note of 
the points. 


Mr. Ruston: It was with regard to the © 
Durham regional court house, the report of | 
the— y 

Mr. Thatcher: Institutions inspection panel? — 

Mr. Ruston: Yes replacing the old grand | 
juries; that was one of them: “The panel was 
informed by the regional chairman that re- — 
sponsibility for this project, along with un- © 
finished court rooms, rests with the provincial | 
government which leases the west end of the 
building from the region of Durham.” 

Mr. Thatcher: I can run through the recom- 
mendations of the public institutions inspec- | 
tion panel and comment on what we're doing. 
Would you like me to detail that? 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, that would be fine. 


Mr. Thatcher: The recommendations for 
the Durham regional court house were to re- 
locate holding cells and completion of court 
room number four and washroom facilities in — 
holding cells. These are being included in an | 
accommodation alterations project and we 
anticipate tendering that at about the end of | 
November 1977. Construction is scheduled to 
start January, 1978, with an anticipated com- - 
pletion date of about the middle of March, | 
1978. The estimated cost for that is about — 
$70,000. 

Then there was a request for a change in 
shelving in the Crown attorney’s office, and 
this has been implemented by the Ministry 
of the Attorney General. There was a recom-_ 
mendation for new curtains in Judge Kelly's 
office. These have been provided by the 
Ministry of the Attorney General. 

There was a recommendation that the fire 
exit on the east end of the building does not 
open wide enough to facilitate quick exit and — 
is felt to be a potential hazard. The Ministry — 
of Government Services, safety section, the 
fire marshal and the local fire chief have in- 
spected the fire exit and all considered that 
no potential hazard exists. 

There was a recommendation that brick- 
work on the exterior east wall be repaired, 
and the repairs have now been carried out — 
by the county. The province is a lessee, and — 
of course that’s not within our responsibility. 

Does that cover the points that you raised? — 


Mr. Ruston: That’s fine, yes. Also in the 
Durham report is the Christopher Robin 
Home for Children, the Whitby Jail and the — 
Pine Ridge School. y 

Mr. Thatcher: First of all, at Pine Ridge 
School there was some painting and so on ~ 
to be done. That would be the responsibility © 
of the Ministry of Correctional Services. ii 

At the Whitby Psychiatric Hospital there's — 
a recommendation a leaking door be fixed; 
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_ since then the doors and new door gaskets 
_ have been replaced and new fire exits have 


been installed. So that has been looked after. 
The other facilities you mentioned are Minis- 
try of Correctional Services routine responsi- 


' bilities and we wouldn’t be involved unless 


\ 
. 


we were called in specifically 
- project. 

Mr. Ruston: What about the famous Don 
_ jail? With regard to that I know there have 

been a number of inspections. Fire inspectors 
and officials of Don jail have discussed these 
problems. Have there been any changes in 
that in the last six months or so? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: The areas of concern 
mentioned there are being vacated I under- 
stand. That is more properly answered by 
the Ministry of Correctional Services but— 


__ Mr. Ruston: In other words, you are mov- 
‘ing out of part of the old jail, is that right? 
Into your western region Metro area— 

| Hon. Mr. McCague: I hope I am not 
_moving— 

Mr. Ruston: I didn’t mean quite that. 


| Hon, Mr. McCague: I think that would be 
better answered by the hon. Frank Drea. 


for a major 


Mr. Ruston: I see. There seems to always 
be a conflict here. It’s hard to pick up at 
\times. I see that Correctional Services are in 
‘charge of the administration of the jail, and 
‘I suppose that any repairs that are made to it 
must come from them to you or they must do 
it themselves. But there seems to be a con- 
flict here and I am not sure how to solve it. 
| We have Community and Social Services 
with some responsibility under its jurisdiction, 
but whenever you have a problem there, if 
there’s a fire or something, it’s a question of 
whose responsibility it is. I am not sure we 
are getting an answer to that yet. That seems 
to be what I have run into anyway. 

I can recall the old county jails when they 
were all taken over by the province about 
seven or eight years ago. County council used 
to deal with those things and they made their 
‘tours a couple of times. I happened to be on 
county council at that time and in charge of 
that committee that arranged tours and made 
recommendations, and it was our responsi- 
bility to see that the recommendations were 
carried out, 

| Now it seems there’s a certain deficiency 
in whether Correctional Services should 
carry them out or whether it should be 
(Governmental Services. There seems to be a 
lapse in time before recommendations are 
carried out, and this bothers me some. I am 
not sure if we have really got that solved 
yet. 
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Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Thatcher will try 
and straighten that matter up for you. 


Mr. Thatcher: Where we have office space 
the Ministry of Government Services provides 
for all of the office needs of ministries such 
as Correctional Services, Health, Community 
and Social Services. But each of those minis- 
tries has special purpose facilities in which it 
operates its programs. In those buildings we 
are responsible for the construction, but the 
operation and routine maintenance of those 
facilities is with the ministry program. 

Having said that though, there are a num- 
ber of things that the using ministry will 
often ask Government Services to do. 
Government Services feels that they should 
do them, and this would deal with such 
things as maintenance and repair of fire alarm 
systems, standby electrical generating plant, 
hoisting plant, high tension electrical distri- 
bution in substations—things of that nature 
where it would be unreasonable and un- 
realistic to expect the superintendent of an 
institution to be able to handle with his own 
forces. So in those cases we come in as soon 
as the user realizes the problem and we 
support them in that. 

In addition to that, we would probably 
do a little more in such things as homes 
for the retarded than we would do in de- 
tention centres, simply because of the secur- 
ity problem. Where there is no particular 
security problem, we can very easily come 
in with contractors and complete work ex- 
peditiously; but in a detention centre that 
is quite difficult because of security problems 
and trying to keep inmates away from con- 
tract workers and so on. We don’t have any 
great trouble with this, I know it appears to 
be confused, but we are just really tailoring 
it to the needs of the situation. By working 
with the other ministries we have found that 
there’s no real problem in operating it. 


[2:45] 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, I 
might add I think that where a lot of the 
confusion arises, or where it might be cor- 
rected—although I think it would not be 
wise from a manpower point of view, we 
don’t really do a periodic inspection of 
those buildings where the client ministry 
Operates them other than the office side of 
it. I think had we been doing periodic in- 
spections we probably would have caught 
the problem Mr. Davison raises and the con- 
fusion you seem to have. I have a little 
problem with it myself. I think it would 
not be necessary that MGS would do in- 
spections of government owned buildings 
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just because we happen to be sort of the 
deed owner of them. 


Mr. Walker: I can’t let this vote go by 
without inquiring of the ministry staff about 
the development in the passageway between 
the north wing and the main building, and 
the new elevator device and the ramp that 
seemed to take I don’t know how many 
months to create, and the cost involved and 
the explanation behind it. I'm sure there 
must be some explanation. I appreciate this 
was long before you inherited the ministry. 

Mr. Chairman: We discussed that, Mr. 
Walker. 


Mr. Walker: I thought this would fit per- 
fectly under the maintenance and repairs 


field. 

Mr. Chairman: It is in Hansard, but per- 
haps the minister wouldn’t mind going over 
it again for your benefit. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Would you accept 
the answer in written form, since all the— 


Mr. Walker: Sure, that would be fine. 


Mr. Davison: I am subject to no small 
confusion about the supply administration 
branch of the ministry. I see under vote 
804, item 2, the phrase “supply administra- 
tion”; and I see a budget of $1 million. In 
the annual report of your ministry, we find 
the commodities sections, whatever that is, 
were busy sending out purchase orders for 
a total of $12 million something. I assume 
that part of the supply administration branch 
is properly in vote 804 and that some as- 
pect of it must be in vote 803. Is that right? 


Mr. Thatcher: No, I think probably what 
you're looking at in supply administration is 
the overhead operating of the fo!lowing 
functions, so that some of what you saw in 
the annual report would be in vote 804, but 
in some of the other items. 


Mr. Davison: I'll tell you what I’m speci- 
fically looking for. I want to ask you a ques- 
tion about furniture; furnishings, office prod- 
ucts, special products, the three commodi- 
ties sections as described on page 12 under 
supply administration branch. 

Those sections spend $12 million on furni- 
ture, furnishings, office products, special 
products. I don’t see any way we can find 
that $12 million in vote 804. I assume that 
part of it must be in vote 803, or I guess 
maybe it was part of vote 802. I don’t know, 
but I want to ask a question about furniture 
purchases. 


Mr. Thatcher: There would be some in 


this vote. There would be some in other 
ministries. votes and there would be some in 
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some of the other items. It’s spread around, 
but I would think that we could deal with 
your question under this item. 

Mr. Davison: It’s a very brief question, I 
want to seek a small piece of information. I 
appreciate that you probably don’t have it 
with you, and I’m wondering if you could 
obtain it for me. In the last two years, has 
the Ministry of Government Services bought 
any furniture from a company by the name 
of Interiors International, or possibly a store 
by the name of Interiors International? If so, 
how much did it cost and for whom did you 
buy it? Perhaps sometime over the next few 
days you could get that for me. 

Finally, how do you dispose of furniture 
and furnishings and such? Do you do it by 
auction? 


ee _  —ee : -_ 
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Hon. Mr. McCague: By tender or auction. | 
Mr. Davison: How do you break that up? — 


Are there certain groups of items you normally 
tender and certain groups of items you norm- 
ally auction? 


Mr. Thatcher: It’s just a matter of judge- » 


ment and common sense and the appeal the 
items would have to the public. If we have 
a lot of small items of a varied nature, we 


{ 
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would tend to have an auction. If we have a_ 
few items of a highly specialized nature, we'd — 


tend to ask for bids from people who whole- 
sale that kind of thing. I might add that we 
don’t sell furniture until in our view it’s in 
unrepairable condition. 

Mr. Davison: I know, I have some of it 
in my office. 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 

Mr. Davison: I have a great deal of it in 
my office. I expect it to be sold any day now. 

Mr. B. Newman: You mean that one chair? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It isn’t a large item, I 
think we should mention; and youre prob- 
ably aware that a lot of it does go to non- 
profit organizations. 

Mr. Davison: I wasn’t aware 
you donate furniture? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No, not donate it. 

Mr. Ruston: Not to political parties. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No, no. 

Mr. Davison: We're not a worthy cause. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: There are many 
volunteer agencies of a charitable nature. 

Mr. Davison: That’s interesting. Do they 


of that. UM 


get some kind of a break from the ministry? 


Mr. Thatcher: We have found that we have 
a few things that some community groups 
lack. They can get a grant to hire somebody 
and that sort of thing, but the grants very 
often don’t go to furnishing an office. So they 






manage to find an office somewhere and then 
they’re looking around for some used furniture 
to furnish it. We have been in the practice of 
making a limited amount of this available to 
organizations of this type. 

_ Mr. Davison: That’s quite excellent. I 
wasn't aware of that, I congratulate you. If 
‘the carpet from my office should disappear 
‘some morning and be sold I wouldn’t object. 


_ Mr. Hall: I would appreciate the minister 
giving some more information about the 
‘roughly $16 million increase in item 2, re- 
pairs, operation and maintenance, as opposed 
‘to a year ago. 

_ Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mann. 


Mr. Mann: Mr. Chairman, the basic items 
are—for instance there is $3,300,00 additional 
‘energy costs. As you're aware, energy is going 
up rapidly and we have found that over the 
past years the amount we've spent on energy 
has gone up 23 per cent from 1973-74 to 
(1974-75; 26 per cent from 1974-75 to 1975- 
120; and 26.5 per cent from 1975-76 to 1976- 
77. That’s one of the reasons. 

Another reason is that each year we in- 
clude money for new buildings which are 
'going to be occupied. We have to pay for the 
repairs and for the operation and the main- 
tenance costs, and that adds up to about $1.6 
|million. We have a figure of $1.6 million in 
there for inflation, which is about eight per 
cent of the $20 million which is spent on 
services. Those are the major reasons. There 
are salary increases, of course, which we 
cannot control, and so on. 


Mr. Hall: On page G-59 of the estimates, 
where does fuel or energy come into that 
small breakdown that is there? 


' ‘Mr. Mann: Supplies and equipment. 

| Mr. Hall: And it has gone up by $3 mil- 
lion, I believe you said? 

Mr, ‘Mann: We allowed $3.3 million. 

_ Mr. Hall: As compared to what before? 


Mr. Mann: It’s over and above what the 
| budget was in 1976-77. 


| 
| Mr. Hall: So it has gone up $3.3 million 
| 
} 
| 


f 





in your allowance of estimates as to what 
you will need. 

Mr. Mann: It may have gone up more. 

Mr. Hall: Some 30 per cent or more then. 
You are saying, then, this whole supply item 
is in energy increase alone. 

So in the added space that you are servic- 
| ing you said that was $1.6 million? 
Mr, Mann: We allowed $1.6 million, yes. 
Mr. Hall: Then you had an inflation factor 
| of eight per cent on the general bracket of 
| services of $23 million? 


| 
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Mr. Mann: It was $20.4 million, which 
was the previous year’s, and we applied 
eight per cent to that. 

Mr. Hall: Aside from other increases to 
bring it up to the $23.7 million, wages them- 
selves have been limited within the guide- 
lines of the AIB, have theyr 

‘Mr. Mann: They are what the civil service 
approved. 

Mr. Hall: So you are really not doing that 
much more. You have $1.6 million planned 
for growth of area of maintenance; and the 
rest of it is increased cost factors? 

Mr. ‘Mann: There is $1 million in there 
for additional repair funds too, but there are 
no repair projects, 

Mr. Hall: Has your staff changed because 
of the added area you have to maintain? 

Mr. Mann: The staff has dropped. 


Mr. Hall: You are doing this by contract, 
this increased maintenance? 

Mr. Mann: Some of it, yes. We drop our 
staff year by year. We dropped it from April 
1, 1976, to April 1, 1977, by about 22. 

Mr. Hall: My figures show a current staff, 
then, of 1,399 in the whole section of up- 
keep; and in the maintenance operation you 
show as 1,285 plus 76 man-years. That's 
down from a year ago, is that correct? 

Mr. Mann: One thing you have to realize 
is the difference between the branch budget 
and the program budget. The figures that are 
in the sheets I believe you have are the pro- 
gram budget data, and then there is a com- 
plement of 187; in operation maintenance 
and repairs there’s a complement of 1,285. 

Mr. Hall: That’s fine; you have explained 
the increased budget. Thank you. 

Mr. B. Newman: We are on vote 803, item 
2. The program description is: “This program 
provides the upkeep of property owned and 
occupied by the ministries.” Is the piece of 
property leased in the city of Windsor by 
MTC part of your responsibility, the one on 
Wyandotte Street? 

Mr. Mann: The one you have spoken to 
me about; yes, to some degree. 

[3:00] 

Mr. B. Newman: The ministry and its cus- 
tomers are wrecking the fence behind the 
piece of property, and the fence belongs to 
the rest home, Why don’t you people accom- 
modate the rest home by putting a barricade 
there, or putting some type of barricade 
only on your property, so that the customers 
to MTC don’t wreck the fence? You are 
really punishing the private citizen there. 

Mr. Mann: What I should tell you, sir, is 
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we are now working with the city, trying to 
work-out an arrangement which will resolve 
this problem. The problem we have, of 
course, is that it is not our property to spend 
public funds. on. 

Mr.:‘B.' Newman: This I understand, but 
you also have an obligation to the individual 
to whose property you indirectly are causing 
this damage. 

Mr. ‘Mann: We have the problem of not 
spending public funds on leased property. 
On the other hand, we are working with the 
city and we hope to resolve this problem; I 
assure you it will be resolved. But until we 
have had the city’s reply, you might say, I 
wouldn’t like to do anything more. 

Mr. B: Newman: I hope that in the 
resolution of the problem you do take care 
of the individual’s fence back there, because 
it is you people, indirectly, who caused the 
problem. 

Mr. Mann: It is the occupants of the 
building. 

Mr. B. Newman: Yes. Not necessarily the 
occupants, but those who were going into the 
building, I don’t think the occupants are that 
type. But others going in will back up and 
go right into the fence; not intentionally, but 
they do that. It kind of struck me as being 
very strange that it takes so long to resolve 
something that is really minor. 

Mr. Mann: I'll give you my assurance it 
will be resolved, whether by the city or by 
us. 

Mr. B. Newman: I hope it is resolved so 
that the party involved isn’t put to some 
substantial financial outlay, where he is the 
innocent party. He is not responsible at all 
for any damage that is done, as I said you 
people are indirectly. That is what I wanted 
to ask about, Mr. Chairman; thank you very 
much. 

Item 2 agreed to. 

Vote 803 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: We have some information 
in response to Mr. Charlton’s request in re- 
gard to Embassy. Perhaps the minister would 
like to give us that information now. 

Hon. Mr. McCague:.. Everybody has a 
copy. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Charlton: Just one further question, 
Mr. Minister. There are only eight here; 
three are combined I think, is that what you 
have done? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: If you have some 
specific ones you still want, fine. 


Mr. Charlton: They may be here. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I don’t think they 
are. The problem is that these contracts are. 
awarded from the regional offices. What we 
have had to do, since you asked the ques-~ 
tion, is phone out to the regional offices and 
get the lists. So J presume it wasn't -pos- 
sible to get them all to this time. 


Mr. Charlton: Right, so there may be 
still one missing. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: There may be some 
small inaccuracies in this, within a few 
cents, because they were taken over the 
phone. If there are some specific ones on: 
which you would still like the answer, may-: 
be you would let me know and we will get 
them for you. 


Mr. Charlton: I will, because I think there: 
is one missing. I think part of what is. 
missing is that in the book Killarney, Noel- 
ville and Warren, which are listed as No. 4: 
here, are shown as three separate contracts. 
On your sheet here you show them as one 
with a total bid. So that is part of it, but I 
think there is still one missing so Ill get to 
you on that. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Could somebody back 
there help us? 


Mr. Mann: When the tenders were called 
for Killarney, Warren and Noelville, they 
were called in one tender form, but the 
contractor was asked to list on the tender 
form how much he wanted for each project, 
in other words how much was included in 
this total tender. We have awarded them as 
three separate contracts, really, for ease of 
capturing our costs. We have a work order 
and we charge the costs against it. So really 
there is nothing illegitimate about this. It is 
quite “legit”, this is the way— 

Mr. Charlton: No, I understand that it 
was all sort of done as one job, that ever 
the contractors who spoke to me about it— 

Mr. Mann: We have three work orders, 
that is the thing. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Does this clear your 
question, Mr, Charlton? 

Mr. Charlton: For the moment, yes; until 
I have a chance to go through it. 

Mr. McKessock: Is it always the lowest 
tender that is taken on this sheet, here? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes, on that sheet 
that would be true, on what you have there. 

Mr. McKessock: On all these sheets? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: In the instance in 
front of you the low one was taken in every) 
case. I think if you refer to this material you 
have you will see that there is the odd occa 
sion when the lowest is not taken. 
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_ Mr. McKessock: But on these five sheets, 
it is the Jowest tender on each. 


| Mr. Davison: I am immediately struck 
by the difference between the figures for 
the capital projects over $5,000 and up to 
$50,000 in terms of Embassy’s position in 
bidding. Could the minister tell me, is this 
list the list of all contracts between $5,000 
‘and $50,000 in which Embassy Manage- 
ment was the successful bidder, or is this 
also a list of all contracts for capital pro- 
jects between $5,000 and $50,000 for which 
‘Embassy submitted a tender? 

_ Hon. Mr. McCague: What list are you 
referring to? 

Mr. Davison: This list that you have given 
‘to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Mann: That is a list where they were 
the successful bidder, which was asked for I] 
‘believe, cut of the annual report. 

Mr. Davison: I was wrong, then. I was 
under the impression Mr. Charlton asked 
for a list of all incidents in which Embassy 
‘was a tenderer between $5,000 and $50,000. 
Mr. Charlton: No, I asked for all the 
bidders on the ones Embassy was successful 
on. 

Mr Davison: So then I am quite right, 
probably, in assuming that Embassy has bid 
on other projects? 

_ Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Tell me, is the tender process 
exactly the same in all capital projects? Is 








there a difference between ones over $50,000 


and ones under $50,000 in terms of how 
the tender is put out, where it is put out? 
_ Mr. Thatcher: No, not really. 
_ Mr. Davison: It is put out by the same 
people? 
_ Mr. Mann: Tenders are received and then 
we draw up— 
_ Mr. Thatcher: Excuse me, I was just going 
to say that on the lower amounts, we put the 
tenders out from the regional offices, on the 
higher ones, we put the tenders out from 
the Toronto office, but the procedure that 
‘We use is identical. 
__ Mr. Charlton: Does that infer, perhaps, 
that on the higher projects the advertisement 
gets wider distribution? 

Mr. Thatcher: No. 


Mr. Charlton: So the ones that come out 
from the regional offices are advertised prov- 
ince-wide as well? 





I 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes, It is really only for our 
Own convenience in handling them, because 
the smaller projects can be dealt with more 





quickly through the regional offices-and the 
work started. But in the case of the larger- 
value projects, we do a little extra checking 
at head office before they are put out to 
tender and before they are awarded. 

Mr. Charlton: I don’t know what it is, but 
it seems there must be some difference, and 
maybe your staff can be of help on this, be- 
tween small projects and large projects, be- 
cause they appear to be exactly the reverse. 
In the projects over $50,000 on which Embassy 
bid, as I mentioned earlier in the proceedings, 
Embassy always seems to be either the high- 
est or in the top end of the bid ranges. And 
here, obviously, as it is shown, there are 10 
contracts where it is the lowest bidder. Is 
there some kind of difference there? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I do not think there 
would be any difference that you could put 
your finger on, except that Embassy probably 
feels it can handle smaller projects, but it 
doesn’t have the expertise in the larger ones. 

Mr. Thatcher: It is very simple actually. 
The list you asked for, where Embassy was 
always the low bidder, is because you asked 
for the list of contracts where Embassy was 
always the low bidder. But it has not been 
the low bidder on all the jobs that it has bid 
on by any means, in the lower category or the 
higher category. 

Mr. Charlton: No, what I was saying is in 
the higher category in no instance was it the 
low bidder. 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes, Embassy has been more 
successful in the smaller jobs. 

Mr. Davison: Mr. Minister, would it be a 
huge imposition over the next days for you 
to provide us with a similar document for the 
contracts between $5,000 and $50,000 which 
Embassy tendered for but did not receive 
the contract? It is not an urgent matter, it is 
not a rush matter, but I think perhaps it 
would tend to complete the picture so we 
could perhaps lay this matter to rest. 

Mr. Chairman: I don’t believe the ministry 
can get it right away, Mr. Davison. 

Mr. Davison: No, I understand; and there’s 
no urgency. 

Mr. Chairman: If that could be achieved 
before these estimates are completed that 
would satisfy me. 

Mr. Davison: I don’t think that’s even 
necessary, Mr. Chairman. I’ve got what I 
requested in terms of anything I might have 
wanted to raise in the estimates. We would 
just like that information if we could get it. 

(Mr. Thatcher: We'll undertake to send it to 
you after the estimates are completed. 
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Mr. Davison: Could I get a copy of it then? 
Mr. Thatcher: Sure. 
Mr. Davison: Thank you. 


On vote 804, supply and services program, 
item 1, program administration: 

Mr. Ruston: In which vote do your com- 
puter services come? Is it the next one or 
this? 

Mr. Chairman: The next vote. 

Mr. Ruston: How about the standardiza- 
tion of government publications and reports? 
That’s been on the shelf for some time. It’s 
been brought up a number of times through 
different committees and recommendations 
have been made. The latest one, I guess, is 
the Camp commission; and then the com- 
mittee studying the Camp report, the fourth 
and fifth report of the Ontario commission on 
the Legislature. In order that printing costs 
be reduced and the products be of more use 
to members, the committee recommended for 
all government reports and documents there 
be some standards in size, format and colour 
coding and that government boards, agencies 
and commissions should adopt similar guide- 
lines. Are you making any headway with 
that? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think it would be 
Management Board policy that would finally 
dictate that. There is standardization of 
reports, but that’s it at the present time. 


Mr. Ruston: You do get some weird sizes 
and shapes. There’s no way you can file them. 


Mr. Davison: There was a service provided 
by the ministry which offered management 
studies to other ministries which has since 
been disbanded. Was it under management 
consulting services or was it under supply and 
services? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Are you talking about 
management consulting services, which by the 
way is vote 805? 

Mr. Davison: 
estimates now. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: While speaking of it, I 
can just tell you that is a program that ap- 
pears in vote 805, but we have been in the 
process of phasing out and it is now actually 
phased out. 

Mr. Davison: That’s the program I wanted 
to raise but it was in the management in- 
formation services program. 

(Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s right. It’s vote 
805, item 2. 


Mr. Davison: It’s in nothing now because 
it no longer exists. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s right. 


Yes, it’s nowhere in the 
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Mr. Davison: I take it, if I had a question ‘| 
about that, I could raise it under vote 805, 
item 2? | 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

On item 2, supply administration: 

Mr. Davison: I want to come back to. 
some questions I was raising earlier about 
furniture. Just to assist me so that I can be. 
clear in my own mind, I take it that this 
supply administration in vote 804, item 2 is'a_ 
totally different creature from what's referred © 
to in the annual report as the supply admin- , 
istration branch. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s the same thing. | 

Mr. Davison: The five sections of that) 
branch have their budget distributed through- | 
out the government. I understand there are) 
five sections of the supply administration | 
branch. | 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 

Mr. Davison: Are they all contained in this | 
vote? | 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Correct. 


Mr. Davison: But what’s contained in this) 
vote is only the cost of running the program: 
in terms of staff, office space, et cetera. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That is correct. 

Mr. Davison: The money they spend is) 
spread out in other area. | 
[3:15] 4 
Mr. Strauss: The purchases are charged to: 
the people for whom we do the purchasing. 
If another ministry uses the services of the 
supply and administration branch, the cost of 
the purchase will be in that other ministry or 
in another part of our own ministry. 

Mr. Davison: I’m glad you were able to 
clear that up for me. I can now sleep peace-\ 
fully tonight. | 

Item 2 agreed to. 

On item 3, printing and stationery services. 

Mr. B. Newman: I frequently get requests 
from various printers in my community fot 
the opportunity to do some type of work for 
government. What procedure normally is fol 
lowed by the ministry on requests such as) 
that? For example, Jacques Printing have: 
been asking me almost every year; they may 
get some minor job one year and then they 
phone me two years later and say, “I didn’t 
get a thing last year.” 


Hon. Mr. McCague: A lot of the printing it 
done in-house, of course, but we do have ¢ 
list of all those who are desirous of doing 
government printing and it’s done on a rota: 
tion basis. | 


| 

| Mr. B. Newman: So if you give it to one 
: printer in the community one time, then he 
has to wait his turn before he gets it again. 
_ Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s my under- 
standing. 


| Mr. B. Newman: Even on smaller jobs? 


| Mr. Thatcher: Especially on the smaller 
jobs. 

| (Mr. B. Newman: Thank you. 

__ Mr. Davison: In last year’s estimates I was 
quite concerned about the question of print- 
‘ing and stationery services from the aspect 
of the various books that government causes 
to be printed. I wonder if the ministry feels 
that problem is a bit more under control now 
than it used to be. 

__I notice that in some senses we are pro- 
ducing more reasonably priced material. 
There seems to be less of the hard-cover 
report form and more into the paperback. 
Committee reports, I find, are often bound 
in very cheap fashion. They don’t require any 
typesetting; they just come from a type- 
writer. Is that the ministry’s impression also? 
_ Mr. Thatcher: Yes, I think it is. While we 
would be delighted to take the credit, I think 
credit is probably due to Management Board 
more than it is to us. There has been an 
endeavour to try to make government publica- 
tions a little more modest. I think you are 
tight; I believe that trend has been notice- 
able right across the government. 


Mr. Davison: I’m not sure how unrespons- 

ible you are. But I'll be the last one to con- 
zratulate you. 
' The other concern is the tendering system 
‘or printing work. I have some trouble relat- 
ins to it because most of my problems with it 
wise out of the members’ reports, and I am 
aot sure if they are done through the normal 
orocess or not. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: The members’ reports 
‘Oo constituencies? 

_ Mr. Davison: That’s right. Do you guys 
iandle that? 

' Hon. Mr. McCague: No. Each caucus has 
ts own print shop. 

_ Mr. Davison: No, no— 

| Mr. Strauss: I believe I am correct in say- 
ng the Office of the Assembly handles it for 
you and they may give it to us. Mr. Metcalfe 
‘an perhaps answer specific questions. 














Mr. Davison: My problems arise out of 
lhe ones that were given to you. I don’t know 
»xactly if the problem is because the ministry 
$ accepting the low tender. I don’t even 
now if it is a tender process. But I have 
€en some incredible things come back from 
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the printer. My reports are constantly full of 
typographical errors, printed in the wrong 
colour, panels backwards. I have just been 
abashed by the poor quality of the things 
that have been personally inflicted on me. I 
would like to know why. 

Mr. Metcalfe: I am amazed. 

Mr. Davison: So was I. 


Mr. Metcalfe: You must be the one person 
that gets all the bad ones, Mr. Davison. 


Mr. Davison: It could be. We’ve talked 
about this before. 


Mr. Metcalfe: Certainly the tendering pro- 
cess is used in that type of job and as it is 
an invited tender we prequalify the suppliers: 
in the majority of cases we would take the 
low tender because all of their factors have 
been pre-decided. 

I really have no explanation other than that 
the printer sometimes has to work with what 
is given to him in the first place. 

Mr. Davison: I always give him the most 
excellent material. 


Mr. Metcalfe: I’m sure you do, sir, 


Mr. Davison: I had nothing to do with 
its production, so it had to be fairly decent. 


Mr. B. Newman: Maybe he knows you. 


Mr. Davison: That’s right, maybe they’re 
persecuting me a bit. 

I talked to somebody in your office or in 
the legislative assembly office, and was told 
that there was a group of printers that had 
shown in the past that they could perform 
the function being asked. Is that true? 


Mr. Metcalfe: It’s true to some extent in 
that we assess each job as it comes in and 
make up, from the equipment and some of 
the history we’ve had with printers, a list of 
those printers that we feel are most capable 
of producing the job efficiently, competitively 
and economically. 


Mr. Davison: Is there some process by 
which new printers or printers that haven’t 
previously done work for you can get recog- 
nition? I understand your point, that the 
likely tendency is to stay with the compan- 
ies that are performing the job. But there 
are perhaps a number of other capable 
printers that just aren't getting the work. 


Mr. Metcalfe: We have about 1,200 
printers on our list across the province and 
it’s changing constantly, albeit a small 


change, but constantly changing. As the min- 
ister said a moment ago in relation to an 
earlier question, these people are coming to 
us and we're assessing their quality from 
samples they supply and from equipment 
lists that they provide. New printers are 
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constantly being added to both the tender 
list and the rotational printers list for small 
jobs. 

Mr. Davison: Okay. Contracts let from 
Queen’s Park, it seems to me, frequently go 
to Toronto printers for rather apparent rea- 
sons, Are contracts let on a regional basis? 

For example, if the Ministry of Culture 
and Recreation has an office in Sudbury and 
it needs something printed, would that get 
printed by a local printer? 

Mr. Metcalfe: Yes, quite probably. 


Mr. Davison: Printing that deals with a 
particular area but is, however, put out from 
Queen’s Park—is it done by a Toronto area 
printer, or is it done by a printer in the 
regional area to which the report or pamph- 
let or brochure applies? 


Mr. Metcalfe: I think that in the majority 
of cases, consideration would be given to 
printers in the area to be put on the tender 
list, assuming that the job was a job that 
should be tendered. Then, obviously some- 
one from that area would, if they were 
successful, be asked to handle the job be- 
cause the author might be in the area and 
could deal more easily with the printer. 


Mr. Davison: Thank 
You’ve been very helpful. 


Mr. Charlton: Out in the rest of the prov- 
ince there are obviously all kinds of govern- 
ment offices with rather small and insignifi- 
cant printing requirements, such as_ the 
letterhead for an office and so on. Do those 
kinds of things get done through the minis- 
try or do local offices usually have that done 
locally? 


Mr. Metcalfe: It can happen either way, 
depending on the policies and procedures of 
the individual ministry involved. Some of 
them give their regional offices a fair degree 
of freedom in placing business locally, per- 
haps up to a value of $1,000 or so. Others 
come into our operation. 

What we also have to keep in mind is that 
the operation in our ministry does not place 
the business for all the printing across the 
government. 


Mr. Davison: I understand the problem, 
especially the small quantities of certain 
things that would be required. What would 
seem to make sense to me—and the minister 
and deputy might take it as a suggestion— 
is that I know in Hamilton, for example, al- 
though a lot of our printing is done at the 
ministry level, probably through your min- 
istry, a number of local items are printed 
locally, probably through our own office—at 
least, the assessment office, it isn’t my office 


you very much. 
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anymore. At any rate, it just seems to make | 
sense that your ministry might suggest to | 
the Management Board that it could be | 
useful in the future if all those small jobs | 
that are probably not worth taking on at 
this level here could be handled locally. » 
Perhaps when the local offices have set their | 
budget each year they could put together — 
a package of all the small local needs—for 
example, assessments, retail sales, MTC, 
Hamilton Psychiatric and others who hap-— 
pen to have small jobs—and tender it to 
a local printer through your ministry. There 
might be some avenue for savings there. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I think that’s a valid. 
point, keeping in mind two things. None of | 
the ministries at this point has any obliga-) 
tion to use our printing services. We dont | 
tender against outside printers, but I would-— 
n’t be surprised if some of the ministries 

} 


check to see what it’s going to cost to have 
us do it and also check to see what it’s sy 
ing to cost to have an outside printer do it.” 
There is competition. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask one: 
thing on the printing and stationery services. . 
Is there any reason why, when Hansard and | 
bills are printed, they couldn’t be five-hole | 
punched instead of three, so that they could 
be put into either size book? The bills are 
printed with two holes, the big holes. 
There’s nothing wrong with that. The others" 
come with the three holes. Why couldn’t 
you standardize that so that you could put: 


] 


it in either book? | 


Mr. Strauss: Mr. Newman, we're involved 
in this, but it’s really the Speaker’s product. 
Perhaps a suggestion to the Speaker— 


Mr. B. Newman: I did that in the House. 
quite a few years ago. = | 


Mr. Strauss: We would gladly arrange to. 
get it produced whichever way the House. 
wishes. : 


Mr. B. Newman: I used to like to senc 
out Hansards to certain constituents. I woul’ 
prefer to use a cheap envelope rather thai 
a manila envelope, but Hansard is made 
maybe one quarter of an inch too long, st. 
you can’t put it in an ordinary envelope. 
So you send a two-cent envelope insteac 
of a one-cent envelope. I know it’s nothing 
at all; maybe it’s some of the distant Scot) 
tish blood in me. 7 

Hon. Mr. McCague: In the interest ¢ 
restraint, Mr. Newman, maybe you shoulc 
persuade your constituents to subscribe t 
Hansard rather than send it out. - 


[3:30] 
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Mr. B. Newman: I don’t send out that 
many, Mr. Minister. I just send them out to 
those who are keenly interested and affected 
by the comments that may be in Hansard. It’s 
for better government, so I would assume that 
you would be interested. 


_ Mr. Ruston: That’s why you have better 
government, you have ‘Mr. Newman here. 


| Mr. B. Newman: These are small things 
but they’re the kind of things that matter. 


Mr. Ruston: They add up. 


Mr. B. Newman: You could put them in a 
three-ring notebook, but no, you punch the 
holes different ways so they can’t fit into a 
three-ring notebook. This will probably rock 
the ministry. 


Item 3 agreed to. 


On item 4, collection services: 


Mr. Davison: I’m quite concerned about 

the process of government collecting money 
‘rom the citizenry. They seem to only get the 
nard cases after somebody else has tried and 
failed. 
_ A case came to my attention just a short 
‘ime ago, of a poor person who through no 
fault of their own, had been overpaid $7,000 
dy a government agency. They then received 
i letter saying, “Excuse us, we seem to have 
made some kind of bookkeeping error. We 
ind that you owe us $7,000 and some odd 
sents; could you kindly put it in the return 
nail.” 


Mr. Strauss: Cash. 


_ Mr. Davison: Yes, cash or certified cheque 
or_ money order. 

It struck me as rather an insensitive atti- 
ude, to say the least, After harassing the 
igency responsible, I got a commitment from 
hem to exhibit more sensitivity. Am I right in 
\ssuming that if ComSoc, for example, tried 
ind failed to get back money it was owed by 
one of its people, it would eventually turn the 
natter over to you and you would take a 
erack at itP 


| Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s likely, yes. 


_ Mr. Davison: It’s not likely that they would 
orget it; so I guess it’s likely it would end 
1p in your lap. I really don’t care to see your 
orm letters—I assume you have them—but 
sould you, Mr. Minister, or one of your able 
‘Ssistants, explain to me just what kind of a 
one your letters are couched in. I ask the 
tuestion because of the matter of sensitivity. 
some of these people are in terribly desperate 
traits and nothing is really served by what 
night be called by some people harassment 
i letters in poor taste. I don’t know if your 











ministry is engaged in that, like some of the 
other ministries and agencies. 
Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Strauss. 


Mr. Strauss: Mr. Davison, I think because 
of the recognition of the sensitivity, the gov- 
ernment has established a central collection 
agency which as you say gets the cases after 
the original creditor ministry has had less 
success than usual. We are very sensitive to 
the problem and our letters, I think, are 
fairly courteous. We do, occasionally, have 
some to which we get no response at all. 
Perhaps in those cases the follow-up letters 
are perhaps a little more brief than is other- 
wise the case. 

I am not aware of any harassment; there 
could be exceptions that have slipped through 
with somebody being over zealous. But where 
the inability to pay is really proven or an 
effort is made to pay even a substantial bit in 
very small bites, I think you will find that the 
collection service is very reasonable. 

There are legal proceedings ultimately, at 
the end of the road, if we think there’s any 
prospect of success. There have been many 
cases where we recommend to the original 
ministry that the debt be written off. 


Mr. Davison: Obviously, there are many 
cases in which the debt has to be written off. 
For example, if the poor person happens to 
die in the intervening period. What concerns 
me is that if a ministry like Comsoc is in- 
sensitive and would send out letters saying, 
“You owe us $5,000. Please pay it right 
away, I wonder how sensitive a government 
collection agency would be. Would you sort 
of hit them over the head with a sledge- 
hammer to get their attention? 

What I would really like to know is, in 
your initial letter to the person, you obviously 
reference the amounts of money, the govern- 
ment ministry or agency or whatever was in- 
volved, you then go on to explain that you’d 
like the money back; do you go further than 
that? Do you explain in your initial letter 
there are various methods by which the 
money can be paid or do you send out an 
individualized letter in every case? 


Mr. Strauss: No, it’s probably not an in- 
dividualized letter unless there is a special 
situation which would call for it. I think we 
would invite the debtor to let us know how 
he proposes to settle the debt and then per- 
haps respond to the response, if there is one, 
and if there’s negotiation. 


Mr. Davison: Does the ministry use per- 
sonal contact as well as letters? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes. You mean telephone calls? 
Mr. Davison: That’s right. 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes. 
Mr. Davison: But a letter is the first thing 
that goes out in 99 per cent of the cases? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, probably 99 per cent of 
the rest of the transactions will be by letter. 
If somebody phones us or we phone them 
back, a telephone conversation is not ex- 
cluded, but I’m sure that any arrangements 
that are arrived at would be confirmed in 
writing. 

Mr. Davison: That’s right. If I could ques- 
tion you a bit further, I'm still concerned 
about the sensitivity involved. After the 
initial form letter, do you try to personalize 
the matter as much as possible? 

Mr. Strauss: I guess the question is, how 
much is as much as possible? We have a 
relatively small staff handling an ever in- 
creasing work load and there’s only so much 
personalized service we can render. However, 
I am personally satisfied that the manager 
of the service is a sensitive, courteous Man 
and I would be very surprised to hear of 
cases that are— 

Mr. Davison: Well, for example, when I 
forget to pay my Chargex bill, or can’t pay 
it because of the income I’m forced to accept, 
I get these standard letters from Chargex, or 
whatever else it is ’'ve managed to bungle, 
on sort of a progression. They start out being 
reasonably mild, like “Have you forgotten to 
make your payment?” They get progressively 
worse, to the point at which they— 

Mr. Wildman: Progressively conservative? 


Mr. Davison: —nearly threaten to come and 
burn down your house. There’s a series of 
these form letters printed off by computer 
and they become nastier and nastier as we 
go along. There’s no attempt to personalize 
it. I’m really concerned that your ministry 
doesn’t engage in that kind of computer deal- 
ing with a citizen approach, but rather, after 
the initial form letter, that it goes into a 
more personalized form. 


Mr. Strauss: They are not computerized 
anyway. I think the sort of standard form 
letter, one, two, three, would only happen if 
we get no response. As I indicated, we might 
get progressively less polite, although never 
threatening, I hope. If there is a response, 
then the further letter from us would recog- 
nize whatever the debtor has said. We would 
respond to whatever arrangements he pro- 
poses or sum it up in some personalized sort 
of way. 


Mr. Davison: You don’t involve yourself, 1\ 


take it then, in collection of—I don’t know 
what to call them—bad debts, from agencies 
like the Workmen’s Compensation Board? 
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Mr. Strauss: No. 

Mr. Davison: The Compensation Board, I 
guess, too, is one of those agencies that’s. 
kind of separate from Government Services. 
It doesn’t use your furniture purchasing or 





| 


your— 
Mr. Thatcher: It isn’t funded— 


| 

Mr. Davison: No, I understand. It doesn't 
avail itself of the service. | 
Mr. Thatcher: That’s correct. / 
Mr. Davison: Although I’m sure they, 


\ 


could twist your arm if they chose to. | 
Mr. Strauss: On occasion they have made 
use of our services. | 


Mr. Davison: Yes. Thank you very much. | 
q 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ruston. | 

Mr. Ruston: I don’t think I have anything 
on collection services. After hearing Mr. 
Davison I would think it might have beer 
good for me to collect some of my bad debt: 
when I closed my small business. However: 
maybe it wouldn’t have been so good afte: 
all. I went through this when I was on the 
public accounts committee and I don’t hae 
any questions on this. 

Mr. Charlton: Just very briefly, carrying 0) | 
from what Mr. Davison said, I have neve 
seen a collection letter from your ministry-) 


Mr. Thatcher: Congratulations. 
Mr. Charlton: —but I hhave seen a numbe | 


from other ministries, not only provincial bu 
federal. Inevitably, the largest problem 
have seen with them is that they are ver 
ambiguous; and scary because they are am 
biguous. They usually say something likr 
after they have told you what you owe, “wi 
you please get in touch with our office withi | 
15 days and make arrangements to reimburs 
that debt.” : 

Generally speaking when you talk to thos: 
ministries “arrangements” means some kind « 
a payment schedule which you can afford. ] 
terms of the kinds of complaints we get mo. 
of the time, there should be a more thoroug 
explanation, especially in the initial letter, | 
that process. It should say “Look, we do n. 
want the $5,000 within 15 days. We want | 
sit down with you and work out a schedu 
of payments.” 

That is the problem I have found wi 
most of the letters. I have not had too mut 
problem getting in touch with the minist) 
and straightening it out, but the scary natu | 
of the wording is the problem. It is som 
thing which probably you should hhave a lo. 
at. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: We will take a lo) 
at it. 


} 
| 
} 
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Items 4 and 5 agreed to. 
On item 6, government mail services: 
Mr. Ruston: Is there anything in this vote 


| 
; 
in regards to the courier service that you use? 
_ Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 

| Mr. Ruston: Purolator is one of the com- 
panies; which other ones? 

_ Mr. Thatcher: That is the only company, 
really. 

_ Mr. Ruston: That is the only one you are 
using? 

_ Hon. Mr. McCague: It is on a tender basis 
and it is the company. 

Mr. Ruston: How does the cost of an article 
seing sent by them compare with a registered 
nail article? I have had some come to my 
dlace by Purolator and I am wondering. I 
aave had occasion for them to deliver some- 
thing in a hurry—a 60th wedding anniversary 
-and T looked at the cost of having one sent 
me time from my office here by registered 
nail; it was $3.75 by registered mail, Could 
you tell me what it would cost by courier 
service? 

_ Mr. Thatcher: It would be pretty difficult 
ecause the courier service charge would 
lepend on the distance and how much of a 
oad that we were sending to what destina- 
‘ion. I think it is fair to say, though, that gen- 
rally, the courier service is more expensive 
han the mail, but it has proven in the past 
9 have been more reliable at certain times. 


| Mr. Ruston: In my particular case I don’t 
mow if I would agree with that, because we 
iave mail service right up to 5:30 on Satur- 
lay evening in our area. 

| Mr. Thatcher: I was really speaking in 
erms of when the mail service was with- 
lrawn. 


| Mr. Ruston: Yes, but we find that registered 
nail from Toronto to my particular area will 
ve delivered in one day. If you sent it from 
ere today, at let’s say noon, I would receive 
' the next morning at 9.00 a.m. 

| Hon. Mr. McCague: You are lucky. 


Mr. Ruston: Registered mail, not regular 
jail, of course. But I was just wondering if 
yey had any comparison as to what— 


Mr. Thatcher: Perhaps we could look that 
Pp and send it to you. 


Mr. Wildman: I was wondering if the 
ninister could tell if there are any contracts 
rith or if the ministry uses United Parcel 
‘ervice? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: The southern Ontario 
ontractor on a bid basis is Purolator. I think 
Re answer to the question about UPS is no. 








t 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Wildman: There is no contract with 
them at all? Have they been used on an 
emergency basis at any time? 

Mr. Thatcher: Not that I am aware of. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: The Ministry of Gov- 
ernment Services hasn’t. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. 
[3:45] 


Mr. B. Newman: Even your own service? 
You don’t have a service that would travel 
between here and Windsor say, dropping off 
at London and Chatham and in Windsor? 


Mr. Strauss: No, only during emergencies. 
It wouldn’t pay, it would be too expensive. 

Mr. Wildman: I’m sure you would require 
that any courier service you were using would 
be licensed under the Highway Transport 
Board? You wouldn’t agree to using a com- 
pany that uses automobiles until they get a 
licence for trucks in the interim? You don’t 
have to have a licence to have a passenger 
car delivering something. 


Mr. Thatcher: Under emergencies we'll 

use a taxi sometimes to send a message or a 

° o,;? > 

parcel if it’s an urgent matter, but we don’t 
do it as a matter of routine. 


Mr. Ruston: Purolator uses cars. 


Mr. Wildman: Right, but if you're only 
using that you don’t have to have a special] 
licence from the Highway Transport Board. 


Mr. Ruston: Of course they don’t send 
everything by car all the way either. They 
will use air depending on the circumstances. 


Mr. Wildman: I’m glad to hear that UPS 
is not being used by the government. 
Do you also handle inter-ministerial mail? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s right. 


Mr. Wildman: How long does it usually 
take to get a letter from, say a Queen’s Park 
office to one of the other offices in the com- 
plex around here. Does that usually take very 
long? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No. I think it should 
be said here that MGS, because they do the 
mail service for all the complex here, often 
get blamed for a letter that sits on some- 
body’s desk for four or five days. Our delivery 
is the same day or the next day. 


Mr. Wildman: I would think so. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes, most certainly; 
and it’s been checked. There have been spot 


checks. 


Mr. Wildman: So then if your ministry, for 
instance, were sending a notification to the 
Ministry of the Environment regarding a 
purchase of property they would receive it 
very quickly? 
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Mr. Thatcher: The ministry would. The 
individual it was addressed to might not. It 
would depend on how efficient the Ministry’ 
of Environment's internal service is. That’s 
what the minister referred to, that sometimes 
we can get a piece of mail from its origin 
to the minister it’s addressed to, and it takes 
a day or two within that ministry to get to 
the person whose desk it eventually has to 
get to. 

Mr. Wildman: The reason I’m asking this 
is that I was just recently talking to an ofi- 
cial in the Ministry of the Environment who 
understood that your ministry was handling 
the purchase of a property. He was under the 
impression that it was almost completed—a 
property in Blind River for the sewage treat- 
ment plant. He was not quite sure why it was 
taking as long as it was to find out whether 
or not the options have been picked up or 
whether its been completed. Do you have 
any reason for what’s happening? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: There are all kinds of 
reasons for that. All we deal with is the 
progress from the mail box it's deposited in 
to the delivery point, at MOE in this par- 
ticular case. That’s where we say today or 
tomorrow. This morning’s mail would be 
today; this afternoon’s would be tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Wildman: So if there is any holdup it 
has to be something other than the mail 
service? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s right. 

Mr. Wildman: I’d appreciate it if the 
minister could check into it and find out 
what’s taking so long with that purchase. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That doesn’t come 
under mail service. 

Mr. Wildman: I know, I did all I could 
to get it in under mail service. 

Mr. Chairman: You're very adept, I might 
say. 

Items 6 and 7 agreed to. 

On item 8, legislative services: 

Mr. B. Newman: What does legislative 
services entail? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Minor capital im- 
provements and repairs to the legislative 
building; maintenance, electrical, carpentry, 
lock and key services; special services re- 
garding the opening of the Legislature and 
committees, et cetera; steward services to the 
Lieutenant Governor’s suite; housekeeping 
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and moving services to the legislative build- 
ing; laundry, parking; usher and messenger { 
and newspaper distribution services; media 
studio services for the Premier, ministers, 
members of Legislature and Legislative | 
press gallery; and official photography 4 
the Legislature. 
Mr. Ruston: You mentioned news media | 
for the Premier and members of the Legisla- 
ture. Is that a new policy now that youre 
enforcing? The news room in the building | 
will be used for only those people? There | 
was one occasion not too Ing ago where) 
some other person used it and there was a_ 
controversy at the time. But I notice that) 
you said in reading that that it was for) 
members of the Legislature and the Premier: 
and so forth, It must be a new policy set) 
down, I take it? 
Mr. B. Newman: Then outsiders cannot 
come in and use that? 
Mr. Thatcher: No, it was set up for the) 
use of the members. I think that it would’ 
take some very exceptional circumstances that: 
it would be used by outside people. There) 
was a request about a year ago by a political 
party to use the facilities but it was not a) 
party represented in the Legislature. Is that) 
what you're referring to? ] 
Mr. Ruston: No, he had been a candidate | 
and it was a matter, I guess—I don’t think 
it’s any use getting into it, I noticed when 
the minister was reading that it was for 
people in the building. It may have been 
used at some time by people who may have) 
been in a delegation meeting the cabinet or) 
something, but no, that’s okay. 
Hon. Mr. McCague: There are criteria’ 
for the use of the studio. The one that youre. 
referring to, I guess, or the one that might. 
‘clear it up for you, is the criterion affect- 
ing applications from outside organizations, 
they will be based on the simple criterion! 
of legitimate business with government. For, 
instance, if an organization were to make a. 
presentation to a minister, it would be rea- 
sonable to provide an immediate  studic 
facility to the group for interview purposes: ) 


Mr. Ruston: Thank you. 
Item 8 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: We'll adjourn and recon: 
vene Monday next at 8 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 3:52 p.m. 
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‘one-pound parcel 





_ The committee met at 8:02 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
(concluded) 


_ Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Ruston asked about the comparison of 
courier and postal rates. It is generally less 
expensive to send a parcel by courier than 
‘it is to send a parcel by registered mail. The 
courier accepts any parcel up to 10 pounds 
for delivery from Toronto to over 90 per 
cent of the towns and cities in Ontario. The 
‘rate is $1.80 per parcel, regardless of desti- 
mation, If a return parcel is picked up at 
the time of delivery, the combined rate is 
'$2.05. 

The Canada Post Office rates vary with 
‘destinations. The following are examples: A 
registered for delivery 
from Toronto to Hamilton is $2.25. If it’s 
10 pounds it is $4.50. A one-pound parcel 
registered for delivery from Toronto to 
Kenora is $2.55. If it’s 10 pounds it is $5.50. 
I think it’s fair to say that those probably 
aren't the rates that anybody could send a 
parcel for. Those are tendered rates. 





Mr. Chairman: Any questions on that, Mr. 
‘Ruston? 


Mr. Ruston: No, that’s fine. 


On vote 804, supply and services program; 
item 9, employee benefits. 

Mr. Charlton: Just briefly, I have a ques- 
tion for clarification. I think what’s hap- 
pened here is that the reduction from last 
year to this year was because of an advance 
payment on the pension. Is that correct? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: What section are you 
referring to? 





__ Mr. Charlton: Section 9, employee bene- 
fits. Under the breakdown it shows “pay- 
ment on unfunded liability to public service 
superannuation fund, $1,000,’ compared to 
$21 million-and-change last year. I think it 
was because of an advance payment on— 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s correct. 

Mr. Chariton: Right. 


Mr. Nixon: Perhaps the minister could 





- clarify that a bit. 
| 


| 
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Hon, Mr. McCague: The unfunded liabil- 
ity is a record of $21.6 million, There were 
double that number of dollars paid prior to 
the end of last year, so really the amount for 
1977-78 was prepaid. 

Mr. Nixon: What did we do that for? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: So we wouldn’t have 
to pay it this year. 

Mr. Nixon: I see. Carried. 

Item 9 agreed to. 

Item 10 agreed to. 

On item 11, telecommunications: 


Mr. Ruston: I know we have what you 
call WATS lines that you have into all the 
major areas of the province—intercity service. 
In western Ontario, we have them into 
Chatham and Windsor. It seems to me that 
some years ago I got some information on 
the cost of these lines. In a town the size 
of Leamington, which encompasses about 
20,000 population on that particular ex- 
change, and then it would include all the 
adjoining exchanges with it, I am wondering 
if, in effect, a WATS line wouldn't be of 
some benefit. 

I can recall not long ago when one of the 
reporters made a resumé of the expenses of 
the local members and the costs of operating 
their riding offices and their offices here in 
Toronto. The member for Essex South (Mr. 
Mancini), of course, showed a terrific num- 
ber of long-distance calls which looked, I 
suppose, as if he were abusing his oper- 
ations. But in effect no one, not he himself 
from his office here in Toronto nor anyone 
from his riding office, can call any place 
where there are intercity lines without a toll 
charge. 

I am just wondering if the cost that he 
had alone would offset an intercity line to 
that particular area. It seems to me, and I 
would have to look it up, that it was some- 
where in the vicinity of $7,000 for long- 
distance phone calls, but I am not positive 
on. that. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think when the 
calls reach a certain level to any area, cer- 
tainly an intercity line would be considered. 
If you have one which you think we should 
now look at, we can look at it. 
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Mr. Ruston: If there were any way of 
finding out how many long-distance calls 
went through the government itself, and 
came from government agencies in that par- 
ticular area to Toronto, plus what the mem- 
ber has, I just have a feeling that with the 
combination of all calls made to that area 
from government and from government 
agencies in the area to Toronto, I think it 
would be worth looking at. I don’t know 
how much work this would entail to try to 
correlate all these figures to see if you could 
get a rough idea of what it would come to. 
But it seems to me it would be worth 
looking at. 

Hon. Mr. Cague: The answer ‘to your ques- 
tion is: Yes, we can determine the number of 
calls, and yes, we could look at the area. I 
think these are really done on sort of a 
continuing basis. Where the cost would jus- 
tify the intercity line, it is done. 

Mr. Ruston: I know in my own area I have 
areas that we can’t reach by these lines, but 
I don’t think it would pay because of the 
size of them. I am thinking that in Essex 
South, where you have a concentrated popu- 
lation—on the Leamington exchange alone 
the population is somewhere in the vicinity 
of 35,000 people—when you figure all the 
calls going in and out of there from provin- 
cial agencies as well as from the members, 
I think it is worth looking at. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: You probably would 
have noted from the figures that the number 
of intercity lines has increased quite con- 
siderably: 205 in 1974-75, 294 in 1975-76, 
and 1976-77 there were 336, with 20 more 
supposedly going to be added this year. 

Mr. Ruston: There are 336 now. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: There were 336 last 
year, and it is estimated that there will be 
an increase of 20 in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Ashe: Mr. Chairman, I have a brief 
supplementary on that same item. Is it not 
what we talked about as growth in the num- 
bers of these lines? Is it always really our 
choice, or is there, as there is with many other 
Bell services in certain sectors of the prov- 
ince, the fact that it’s not really the choice 
of the customer, it’s that Bell doesn’t have 
various kinds of lines available until it does 
thus and so to its systems at certain points 
in time? In other words, what I’m asking 
is: Is it always the choice of the consumer? 
Why we don’t have a line here, or is it that 
there’s not a line available? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think it’s based on 
use, and to any of the major centres where 


we could justify the use factor, there would 
be the facilities. 


Mr. Ashe: They're always available. 


Mr. Towers: Periodically, there may be a 
facility problem in some of the smaller ex- 
changes, in which case we might have to 
defer adding a circuit or something like that 
for a very short period of time; but we're 


only talking about a matter of weeks or a | 


month or so, something like that. In fact, we 
make it our business to try to forecast what 
our requirements might be a couple of years 
in advance, and warn the telephone com- 
pany so that they can anticipate that kind 
of requirement. So, practically speaking, we 
have very few cases of inadequate facilities 


when the time comes for us to augment Our | 


services. 

Item 11 agreed to. 

On item 12, insurance and risk manage- 
ment: 

Mr. Ruston: What insurance does the prov- 
ince carry now?. It carries its own fire in- 


surance and things like that. Are there other — 


liability insurances, or what do you have? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I think the public » 


liability is all purchased, and in all other : 


cases we are self-insured. 
Mr. Nixon: Your liability insurance would 
be tendered in the usual way, would it? 
Hon. Mr. McCague: That is correct. 


Mr. Hodgson: What does your liability 


insurance cover? 
Hon. Mr. McCague: Public liability. 


Mr. Hodgson: Yes, I know, but that’s a- 


wide field. 


Mr. Nixon: The minister’s cars? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s my understand- 


ing that we buy all public liability insurance 
and that we’re not self-insurers in that matter 
at all. 

Mr. Hodgson: I remember a couple of 
years there was a car parked out in front of 


4 


es 


f 
1 


the buildings there. Snow fell down on the | 
roof and damaged the roof and caved the car 


in. There was no insurance to cover it. 


Would you call that public liability, or what - 


would you call it? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: 
liability. 


That’s the Lord’s 


Mr. Hodgson: Are those things covered 


now? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I think I was right 


the first time. It’s an act of God. 
Mr. Hodgson: Well, does that cover it? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I think we would 
have to check into it. 


Mr. Hodgson: It wasn’t covered at that | 


time, 
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Mr. Thatcher: It’s not covered, Mr. 
Hodgson. We've never found it necessary 
to get an insurance company to calculate 
what the risk is and take out a policy against 
it. If we have the snow fall off again, we’ll 
probably deal with it directly. 

Mr. Nixon: If you had your own car in- 
sured on a comprehensive basis and a limb 
fell off a tree and smashed it up, it would 
be covered, wouldn’t itP Why wouldn’t the 
government have some comprehensive policy 
like that? 


Mr. Thatcher: The car itself may have been 


_ insured, but not being a government car, it 


wouldn’t be insured by the government 
against something falling off a building. We 
don’t insure our buildings for things like fire 
and so on. Presumably the falling of snow 
from the roof would be the kind of policy 
that you might get if you were covering the 
building for fire and other risks. Since we 
self-insure those, it would seem that we 
wouldn’t be covered by a policy for that par 
ticular situation. 

Item 12 agreed to. 

On item 13, protocol services: 
[8:15] 


Mr. Ruston: I have a few questions I 


_ wanted to ask on this. One item before I 
_ forget. I must bring it up because a very 


irate constituent called me about it and was 
very concerned about a picture she had seen 


_ in the paper just recently with regard to art- 


— Se 





ists’ work that we purchased, I think, for the 
Queen’s anniversary for $40,000. I’ve had a 
number of complaints on that—it wasn’t just 
one. My understanding of that is that was 
$40,000—at least I read it some place—and 
that will be left here as a gift back from the 
Queen to Ontario, I understand. Is that 
amount correct? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: IJ believe, Mr. Ruston, 
in total that it was $100,000. 


Mr. Ruston: That’s worse yet. You mean 
the art that was in that room that we went 
over the other night to see? I walked back 
with about five or six hon. members, and I 
must say that their reactions were not too— 
but we don’t intend to be—I suppose some 
of us from the boondocks, as Elmer Sopha 
used to call us, maybe haven’t the same re- 
spect for artistry. However, I really was dis- 
appointed in some of it there. I’m sure there 
should have been some that would have been 
much more artistic in some other ways. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Ruston, the total 


_ sum of the gift of art to the Queen from the 
province was $100,000. There were other 


items included in that. The whole function 


was included. It wasn’t all for art, but it did 


involve some expenditure in the total of about 
$100,000. 


Mr. Nixon: How much was the art? 


Mr, Hall: The art was $3.98, is that what 
you said? 


Mr. Ashe: Three ninety-eight. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: No, I think Mr. Ruston 
is correct that the actual amount that was 
paid to the artist was the figure that he men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Ruston: Sure it was. 

Mr. Nixon: The $40,000? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes. 


Mr. Nixon: And the $60,000 was for what 
purpose, Mr, Chairman? 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Maybe Mr. Borosa 
would explain this. 


Mr. Borosa: Mr. Chairman, the province of 
Ontario presented to Her Majesty a gift to 
commemorate her silver jubilee in the form 
of a collection of contemporary art. The pur- 
chase of the 26 pieces of art was $44,250, 
but I must point out that the moneys spent 
for the purchase of art and for printing of 
the accompanying catalogue are not tax dol- 
lars. The money is derived from the sale of 
the silver jubilee medallion, which is, as you 
probably noticed in Topical, selling at $29.50. 
Out of that sale, the province gets a royalty 
payment of $5. We authorized the issue of 
20,000 medallions, expecting to realize a 
potential revenue of $100,000. So we have 
established the Silver Jubilee Trust Fund, and 
from that fund the gift to the Queen will be 
paid for. 


Mr. Nixon: What was the other $60,000 
spent on? 

Mr. Borosa: If I may just give you some 
background here: The purchase of art cost 
$44,250. 'We invited 42 art galleries across 
the province to submit their selections for the 
final selection. The cost was $3,500 to trans- 
port the art to Toronto for final judging, $675 
for insurance, selection committee expenses 
$800, and production of the catalogue approx- 
imately $24,000. The presentation book which 
we gave to the Queen was $1,000 and the 
unveiling ceremony in the St. Lawrence 
Lounge on October 17 was approximately 
$4,000. So, the total amount is $91,725. This 
is an estimated amount. We are now receiving 
invoices and I think the final total will be 
about $86,000. 


Mr. Davidson: How much have you 
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brought in to this date from the sale of the 
medallion? 

Mr. Borosa: So far about $30,000. The sale 
of the medallion is continuing until Decem- 
ber 31. 

Mr. Nixon: Does the catalogue involve four- 
colour reproductions? 

(Mr. Borosa: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Nixon: What’s the distribution of that? 
It must be pretty expensive. 


Mr. Borosa: Let me explain the spirit of the 
collection. The collection has been assembled 
and will tour the province. It will tour 39 
galleries. At the end of the tour—two years 
from now—each provincially assisted gallery 
will receive a painting from the collection. 
So there are 26 galleries that will benefit 
from the collection. The catalogue is pro- 
duced—there are 26 pieces of art—there are 
21 which lend themselves to reproduction in 
colour. Six are reproduced in black and white 
—including the one Mr. Ruston referred to. 

The catalogue will be distributed to every 
library in the province of Ontario, It will be 
given to the depository libraries, universities 
and high schools and community colleges that 
teach art. Also the galleries across Canada 
will receive a catalogue. The balance—it’s 
estimated at about $1,500—will be sold at $5, 
which will generate revenue to the Fund of 
$3 each. 


Mr. McKessock: I’d like to talk about the 
scrolls and the flags that are given out by the 
government and which we give out as com- 
plimentaries to people on behalf of the gov- 
ernment. The scrolls are given to anyone who 
has reached quite an age in life or to anybody 
who has had long service, which I think is 
very good. But there is another area that I 
think is maybe just as important. That is the 
seginning of life-when a new building is 
built or a new business is started—and quite 
often this is when the flags are presented. But 
as it stands right now we can only obtain, I 
believe, two Ontario flags and two Canadian 
flags. I wondered if your ministry was think- 
ing of giving us the opportunity of presenting 
flags at all these worthwhile functions, such 
as the opening of a building or the opening of 
a business, rather than just four a year. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I suppose it’s a matter 
of dollars. You mentioned scrolls and you 
mentioned flags. The scrolls are costing us 
now $8.83 apiece and the Ontario flag is 
costing us $9.75 apiece. If you leave that mat- 
ter to the members’ discretion I’m sure that 
some would use many of them. I think the 
policy of the ministry is that we do give two 
of each to each member without reason. The 
member doesn’t have to explain why he wants 





four, but when it goes beyond that you have — 
to explain why you want it. Then the matter 
is considered by protocol services. 

Mr. McKessock: Did you say you have t 
explain or you don’t have to explain why you | 
want— 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Not on the first four, | 
but you do from there on. 


Mr. McKessock: Are you saying from there | 
on if you have a good reason, like the open- 
ing of a building or the opening of a business, | 
with a letter to protocol you can obtain extra _ 
flags? | 

| 





Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s right. 


Mr. McKessock: I asked you a question on | 
October 31 in the estimates pertaining to the | 
now defunct Camp Oliver in Glenelg town- 
ship, Grey county. You told me, or Mr.) 
Thatcher did, that the buildings, although | 
built by Correctional Services, sit on Grey | 
county land and will revert back to the i 
county. I understand a motion in council was | 
made back at that time by Grey county coun- | 
cil to allow Correctional Services to take over} 
that land for a certain number of years. Of) 
course this length of time hasn’t run out, and ( 
Correctional Services aren’t using them any | 
more, so I guess the motion is operative no: 
longer. | 

However, the government is spending i 
money there, keeping Pinkerton security 
guards on a round-the-clock basis, and it) 
appears that nobody has had the direction to 
go ahead and allow some other use to be 
made of the property. I was just wondering) 
if your ministry would notify the county of 
Grey in writing, stipulating that you're fin-) 
ished with the buildings and that they now) 
belong to the county of Grey? ) : 


Hon. Mr. McCague: We could consider 
that. . 


Mr. McKessock: Do I take it from what) 
you said the other day this is what is happen- 
ing except they hhaven’t been told? | 


Hon. Mr. McCague: The problem is that 
I’m not sure that the buildings have been 
turned back to us by Correctional Services. 1 
think it would require some investigation. As’ 
Mr. Thatcher says, we know they have 
moved out of the camp but I don’t think’ 
we've had a release from them at this point. 
They haven’t turned them back to us. t 

Mr. McKessock: If you would notify the; 
county to this effect, that they now belong) 
to the county, this would leave the county’ 
in a position to deal with the property.’ 
Correctional Services closed down on Janu-! 
ary 11 and it’s soon going to be January: 
11 again. That seems like quite a reasonable: 
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amount of time to have them turned over 
to somebody else. I’ve had a lot of contacts 
from a lot of good organizations ever since 


given to his community and the province. 
Certainly that was the intention of the gov- 
ernment when it was so named. It may very 


last January asking me who they can get hold 
of to see if they can obtain these buildings 
or the property, either by lease or rent or 
_whatever. I’ve run out of answers for them, 
after 10 months, to tell them what to do. 


| Hon. Mr. McCague: I’m glad you asked. 
| We'll try to find out for you. 


well go into some other very good use at the 
county but I’d just like the minister to give 
some consideration to that. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I would be glad to do 
that. 

Mr. McKessock: I think that is a very 
good suggestion. If the ministry turns this 


__ Mr. McKessock: How long will it be before 
| Pll have an answer? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I’m not sure because 
_[m not sure of the jurisdiction of them now. 
_ They may still be with correctional services. 


__ Mr. McKessock: I have letters here saying 
_that they're turned over to Government 
| Services. 


_ Hon. Mr. McCague: The problem is, Mr. 
'McKessock, that we don’t have the staff 
‘people here tonight, because we had already 
passed that vote. 


ie Mr. Chairman: This is on another vote, 
_Mr. McKessock. I’m rather lenient, but per- 
_haps the minister could get the information 
-and get back to you. Would that be satis- 
factory? 

_ Mr. McKessock: Yes. Have you any indica- 
tion about how long it would be? 


| Mr. Thatcher: I think we could under- 
‘take to communicate with the county in 
Grey within the next three to four weeks. 
‘Depending on what the results of those dis- 
‘cussions would be, we would be able to get 
‘back to you shortly after that. Would that be 
satisfactory to you? 

Mr. McKessock: Thank you. 

[8:30] 

_ Mr. Nixon: I know, Mr. Chairman, that 
_you want to go on to something else but 
‘since we're talking about Camp Oliver—the 
‘minister is aware, of course, how it got its 
‘name? It is after our good friend, mutual 
friend, Farquhar Oliver. It seems a shame 
that that thing is going to revert to some 
other use, particularly if the name Camp 
Oliver is just going to fall into disuse in that 
connection. Since the government very prop- 
,erly decided to name the property in honour 
of Farquhar Oliver after having served 40 
_years here— 


Mr. Hall: Forty years? 


| Mr. Nixon: —three times Leader of the 
\Opposition and so on, it might be worth- 
while to perpetuate, more or less, the designa- 
tion and the honour by having a little plaque 
put up there on a nice metal post, indicating 
‘the kind of service that the gentleman has 





| 
| 


over to the county, perhaps it might make a 
suggestion that if an organization is going to 
take this over that they consider holding on 
to the name of Camp Oliver, because it 
certainly may turn into another camp. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. McKessock, is it a 
fair question to ask you, does the county 
want the buildings? 

Mr. McKessock: They have indicated to 
me that they see no reason why they 
wouldn’t be happy to accept them. They’re 
having a properties meeting today and they 
said if they didn’t want them they would 
let me know before the meeting tonight; so 
I assume they are willing to accept the 
buildings. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know 
whether it has come up or not, but one ques- 
tion I want to ask about protocol services is 
the increase of some $157,000, representing 
roughly 20 per cent of the budget. There must 
be some valid reason that the minister would 
come up with. I’d just like to have it out- 
lined. 


Mr. Ruston: Is it a breakdown you're ask- 
ing for? I was looking in the Public Accounts, 
and there was an item for government hos- 
pitality fund in 1975-76; I assume it would 
be run on a similar basis. 

Mr. Hall: You aren’t going to help them 
out, are you, Dick? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: The basic part of it is 
the silver jubilee gift and some other things 
that are already on the record—Mr. Borosa 
has put them on the record. 

Mr. Hall: Okay. Regretfully, the item of 
stationery may be passed but, if you'll indulge 
me for a moment, I just got in Friday’s mail 
a copy of this year’s sample Christmas card. 
Has this to do with Mr. Borosa? No? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: No, I signed that at 
the bottom, as you probably noticed. 

Mr. Hall: It says “George.” Yes, I like your 
common touch too. It didn’t say, “Hon. George 
McCague”; it just said, “George.” 

Mr. Chairman: That would be printing and 
stationery services, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hall: Nevertheless, the samples of this 
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year’s work weren’t available to me until 
Friday and, rather than let another year go 
by, if you'll indulge me for a moment since 
we've got hours to spend in this committee, 
who is Ward Press, which always seems to 
get the business? 

In today’s mail I got a copy of the Gren- 
fell Labrador Medical Mission Christmas 
card; they're trying to raise money to do 
good works, and yet their prices are about 
half of what Ward Press seem to charge for 
what I think this year is a rather disappoint- 
ing card. I’m an amateur photographer but 
it’s pretty hard to have a Christmas tree and 
a building 400 yards away in focus at the 
same time. 

I draw it to your attention in case you 
haven’t noticed it, Mr. Minister. I think that 
even though we are under restraint, we should 
be able to send out a high-quality Christmas 
card, I just question whether this was the 
case this year and at a price that would not 
suggest that any one firm is having any 
special benefit. Does this Christmas card busi- 
ness go to tender every year? 

Mr. Strauss: It’s a specialized firm, Not 
every printing firm can produce Christmas 
cards— 

Mr. Hall: There are a lot that can though. 

Mr. Strauss: That is correct. 


Mr. Hall: Does the work go to tender every 
year? 
Mr. Strauss: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: Every year it goes to tender and 
Ward Press gets it every year, is that it? 

Mr. Strauss: I am not aware that it has 
been a repetitive business, but if you have 
noted it, then no doubt that is the case. 

Mr. Hall: I am asking you. Has it been 
repetitive? How many years has Ward Press 
had the contract for Christmas cards? I will 
put it that way. 


Mr. Strauss: I would have to look that up. 


Mr. Hall: I would suggest in a small way 
the quality of government is suggested in the 
quality of the Christmas cards it sends out 
to the public, even far more so than the 
quality of gifts to the Queen sometimes. I 
would respectfully suggest that you take a 
look at this because I think it is of interest 
to all of us. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: You feel that the 
Christmas card should be of a higher quality? 

Mr. Hall: I will let you judge for yourself 
after you have looked at it. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I have looked at the 


card, You are suggesting that it should be of 
a higher quality. 


Mr. Hall: I am suggesting that for ey 
price there is a monotony that creeps up and | 
there is no choice offered. I take pride in 
being a member and I think those cards. 
should reflect that in some measure. I cau- | 
tion you that maybe that is not happening | 
all of the time. | 

Mr. Charlton: I have a very quick and 
simple question, We mentioned earlier in the _ 
discussion the four flags a year. They are’ 
available to every member upon request? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That is right. 

Mr. Charlton: Including new members? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: That is right. 

Mr. Ashe: I have never heard of it before. : 

Mr. Davidson: Neither have I. 


Mr. Epp: I dealt with them two weeks ago. 
and they told me at that time that was so. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: I should make one 
point. Mr. McKessock has gone now, but I 
think the government would have a very 
strained budget if we were to give a flag, 
every time a new business opened. I am not) 
sure to what he is referring, to what size of) 
business or whatever it may be. I mentioned : 
before the danger of opening it wide open. } 
You would probably end up with a request 
every three or four days from members for | 
flags. Really what we are talking about is 

‘ 


| 
| 


buildings for public use. 


\ 


Mr. Nixon: It could be accompanied by a 
letter signed by William G. Davis, and all 
like that. | 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Or Dr. Nixon. 

Mr. Nixon: I have to unscrew your plaques | 
to sign the damn things now. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: You wouldn't hau 
any trouble with that. q 

Mr. McGuigan: The member for Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk has introduced my question. | 
How many plaques are passed out in the’ 
course of a year? t 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Last year it was 8,716, 
in 1974-75 it was 6,850 and in 1975-76 it 
was 7,188. We don’t have any prediction on | 
this year yet. It depends on whether they’ 
request it or not. | 

Mr. Davidson: I have suddenly become, 
clear after two years plus something that 1 
am entitled to four flags, two of them pro- | 
vincial. tt 

Mr, Ruston: Mr. Newman just mentioned. 
to me a minute ago that he wasn’t aware of 
that and he has been a member since 1959. 


(Mr. Davidson: That is fine. 7 
Mr. Ruston: So don’t feel bad. a: 
Mr. Davidson: Given that I have received | 
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these four flags upon request, how do I pro- 
ceed then? For example, I have numerous 
ethnic clubs in my community and none of 
‘them, to my knowledge, has an Ontario flag. 
Should they request one, or if I feel I would 
like to donate one to the club to fly above 
‘their club, how do I then go about getting 
‘that? 

' Hon. Mr. McCague: We would arrange to 
‘sell you one if you wanted to, if you were 
‘well beyond your quota and it did not meet 
the criteria of public buildings. 


| Mr. Davidson: It’s well beyond my quota. 
You're talking about four. 


_ Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s right. 


Mr. Hall: Are there any other quotas that 
we don't know about? We don’t want any 
parachutes with stones hanging from them. 


_ Mr. Ruston: I wanted to bring up the 
matter of the hospitality fund. I think it 
‘comes under protocol services doesn’t it, Mr. 
Chairman? 

| Mr. Chairman: Yes, that’s correct. 


Mr. Ruston: This has always been an inter- 
esting concern to me and I'm sure to man 
‘other members. Looking over the Public Ac- 
counts, and I’m looking at 1975-76, I'm just 
ot sure if I can agree that this fund is really 
‘that necessary. I’m sure there are some things 
‘in it that are, but it seems to me there are a 
| great number that are not. Having been a 
former councillor and municipal politician, I 
came to conventions and accepted a lunch 
from the province or something, but at the 
same time we were allowed what they classi- 
fied as a fairly generous expense account to 
go on conventions and so forth. At least that 
lhas happened in the last 10 or 15 or 20 years. 
Before that, many members of council came 
on their own time and on their own money. 
‘That has changed considerably over the last 
20 years. 

I see $8,578 for the Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities annual con- 
ference dinner. That is a nice public rela- 
tions gesture but that doesn’t swallow very 
well, when someone tells you you have to 
iclose up 20 beds in a hospital or can’t have 
any more nursing home beds in an area or 
things like that. You’re going to have to start 
looking at these little amounts of money. 
‘They may seem small in a total budget of 
$12 billion but you've got to save the nickels 
and dimes if you're going to start saving 
millions. 

' I think this should be looked at. Somebody 
lis going to have to come in there with a real 
sharp pencil and start looking it over. I can 
name off many more. I’m not taking a crack 
at any particular one but there are so many 
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here—wine and cheese parties and dinners 
and what not—at a cost of $250,000. I just 
can't in all conscience think that that’s abso- 
lutely necessary, 

‘Mr. Hall: What is it for this year, Mr. 
Ruston? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It’s $250,000. 

Mr. Ruston: It’s expected to be about the 
same as in 1975-76. 

Mr. Ashe: Think of the boost to the grape 
business in the Niagara Peninsula. 

Mr. Hall: We're selling it to our peniten- 
tiaries now too, instead of orange juice. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think the comment 
you made can be called a matter of opinion. 
Probably for the record we should put on 
what the hospitality and public events are. 
They provide for a complete range of VIP 
visits, government ceremonials and hospitality 
functions. We do provide liaison with 56 
foreign government consular posts in Ontario 
and provide them assistance to promote poli- 
tical and trade relations with host countries. 
One of the chief functions is to create an at- 
mosphere within which this can be success- 
fully pursued. 

Mr. Ruston: What about the Grey Cup 
luncheon? Is that under this vote? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I’d have to ask Mr. 
Borosa that. 

Mr. Borosa: Grey Cup lunch? We haven't 
been asked. 

[8:45] 

Mr. Ruston: That must be under another 
vote then? 

Mr. Strauss: No, 

Hon. Mr. McCague: You are on the Public 
Accounts from some time back, I presume. 

Mr. Ruston: Oh, yes. Of course, that is the 
latest we have. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: It is not the custom to 
do these things year after year. I understand 
the guidelines we work by are that we don’t 
fund the same organization for wine and 
cheese or dinners any more often than once 
in four years. The Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities likely meets in 
Ontario once every 11 years. 

Mr. Ruston: There was a Grey Cup 
luncheon last spring. Who handles it if you 
don’t? 

Mr. Hodgson: There’s no Grey Cup in the 
spring. 

Mr. Ruston: In the fall, I mean. A year 
ago. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Borosa, did we 
fund it last year to some extent? 

Mr. Borosa: Last year it was paid for by 
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the Ministry of Industry and Tourism and 
partially by the hospitality fund to a tune of 
about $3,000, to the best of my recollection. 


Mr. Ruston: That is a glorified luncheon for 
20 cabinet ministers to walk around and so 
forth. I went to one of them but I am sure 
that I won’t go to any more. Apparently, not 
too many people think as I do, ae I can tell 
you that there are an awful lot of people who 
think that a lot of these things are a com- 
plete waste of the taxpayers’ money. 


Mr. Chairman: Before you go, Mr. Borosa, 
since you have got your money approved, I 
was just wondering when I could get my 
provincial pins that I ordered two months 
ago. You might look into that. 


Interjections. 
Item 13 agreed to. 
On item 14, employee health services: 


Mr. Nixon: What is the purpose of the em- 
ployee health services, because everybody is 
covered by OHIP? Is that for emergencies or 
what? I should tell you that I have been over 
there a couple of times when I have had a 
sore throat or something like that. It’s very 
handy. But basically why do we feel we 
have to provide that service in these build- 
ings? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: The biggest part of it, 
as you know, is the Health Centre. 


Mr. Nixon: That’s paid for under OHIP, 
isn’t itP 

Mr, Strauss: The employee health service 
is basically for emergency services. Most 
large employers have a medical unit of some 
sort and our employee health service unit 
covers 16 locations, of which the one over 
in the Macdonald Block is, of course, the 
largest. 


Mr. Nixon: I happen to think it’s very good, 
having used the service for medical examina- 
tions and so on; but, theoretically, I have 
already paid for that through OHIP and so 
would, I suppose, 100 per cent of the peo- 
ple using it for anything other than emer- 
gency service. 


Mr. Strauss: The advantage to any employ- 
er, including this one, is that it avoids people 
going home when they don’t need to. Our 
performance standard is based on the num- 
ber of people we return to work. The unit is 
there so that an employee doesn’t have to go 
nee to a doctor for a cut or something like 
that. 


Mr. Nixon: It’s close to a million-dollar 
operation, isn’t it? 

Mr. Strauss: As I have said, we are staffing 
16 centres; and there are, of course, the con- 
venience services which are available to those 


of us who work around here. There are some 
compulsory referrals under the Public Serv- 
ice Act when the deputy minister refers 
somebody for a medical examination who ap- 
parently is absent frequently for medical 
reasons and doesn’t seem to do anything 
about it. They are not very high but these 
are the services provided. 

Mr. Thatcher: I just want to add, Mr. 
Nixon, that there is a requirement for all 
employers employing more than aa certain 
number of employees to provide a medical 
centre. In the smaller locations, we only 
provide a nurse; in the large centres we pro- 
vide a doctor. ! 

Mr. Charlton: On this item of employee 
health services, there has been a fairly sub- 
stantial increase from last year to this year 
of about $146,000. Would you tell me what 
the increase largely resulted from? 


Mr. Strauss: Mainly salaries. 


Mr. Charlton: Would that be for additional 
staff or just salary increases? 


Mr. Strauss: It’s not a large number of 
additional staff, although we have added a 
centre out on Resources Road, where the 
ministries of Environment and Health have 
facilities. There is also the cost of supplies 
but these are certainly not a large factor. 

Mr. Charlton: Most of it then was salary 
increases? 

_Mr. Strauss: Yes. 

Item 14 agreed to. 

On item 15, employee data services: 


Mr. Chariton: We have much the same 
thing here, a rather large increase—more 
than $1 million. Last year this item was $1.5 
million and this year it is $2.8 million. What 
essentially ‘accounts for the increase there? 


Mr. Thatcher: The major increase is as a 
result of putting the government’s payroll and 
personnel system on computer. This system 
has become more expensive in this first year 
because of trial runs and trouble-shooting on 
the computer. It’s not expected to be as ex- 
pensive in subsequent years, although it is a 
slightly more expensive and betier system 
than the one that was previously in use; that 
is to say, it provides more information for 
management purposes. r 


Mr. Charlton: The payroll was on computer 
before, though; it was just a different system, 
wasn’t itP } 

Mr. Thatcher: The payroll was on computer 
before. This is an integrated system which 
integrates payroll, personnel and employee 
benefits data all in the one file so that you 
can get similar information, no matter what 
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your inquiry is directed towards, whereas 
formerly you went to different files and some- 
times the information wasn’t updated at the 
same time and the files were not in synchroni- 
zation as it were. You could get different in- 
formation, 


Mr. Charlton: Yes, I’m aware of the new 
computer system; it’s just that I didn’t realize 
the cost differential would be so much. 

Item 15 agreed to. 

Item 16 agreed to. 

Vote 804 agreed to. 


On vote 805, management and information 
services program; item 1, program administra- 
tion: 

Mr. Chairman: I believe Mr. Charlton had 
mentioned that, based on the decision in 
cabinet last Wednesday, he might want to 
consider the Inco matter. Do you wish to do 
so, Mr. Charlton? 


Mr. Charlton: I'll pass on it. 
Item 1 agreed to. 


On item 2, management consulting serv- 
ices: 

Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the. minister, or one of his assistants since he 
wasn't on the scene when this occurred, about 
the experience they had with the special 
computer program that was supposed to be 
of assistance to the community colleges. The 
minister may recall the articles about that 
system. 

Hon. Mr. McCague: What is your ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Nixon: I want to know why the min- 
istry undertook to establish a $9-million 
computer program for the community colleges 
which evidently has been abandoned because 
the administrators at the community college 
level didn’t find it useful or could not be per- 
suaded to use it. I quote from an article in 
the Globe and Mail of January 6, 1977, by 
Lawrence Martin, entitled “Computer is Re- 
placed after $9 Million spent by Colleges 
Ministry.” It could have been something that 
‘was done independent of this ministry, but 
the first paragraph says. 

“The Ontario government spent $9 million 
to develop a sophisticated computer analysis 
system for community colleges, but scrapped 
it because college administrators couldn’t be 
bothered using it.” 

To refer to another paragraph in_ this 
article: 

“After two government studies were done 
on the system in 1972 and 1974, respectively, 
the management consulting services division 
of the Ministry of Government Services re- 


commended another study be undertaken by 
a private sector consultant.” 

It looks as if the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities asked the management consult- 
ing services, which we are consulting under 
item 2, to assist in this; and I just wonder 
what the story is from the standpoint of this 
item since, according to the story, the thing 
involved a commitment of $9 million which 
apparently the community colleges have not 
seen fit to use. 

The explanation in this story is that it was 
too complicated and just too much of a 
nuisance for many of the colleges, according 
to the officials, and so it was abandoned. 


Mr. Thatcher: Mr. Nixon, that involves a 
division of the work that I should describe to 
you. Each ministry is required to develop its 
own system for its own purposes. In the case 
that you refer to this was a Colleges and 
Universities program which they were devel- 
oping. It has never actually come to us to be 
run on our computers. It has been a study 
program. As far as management consulting 
services involvement is concerned, it was 
fairly light involvement. 

I believe the situation was that when the 
Colleges and Universities people had got this 
to a certain point, they asked us to take a 
look at it and see whether, in our opinion, it 
was worth proceeding with. At that time I 
think our people said that, in their view, some 
substantial changes would be needed before it 
went on computer. I think about that time 
Colleges and Universities dropped the whole 
thing. As far as I know, it is not active at 
the moment. 

Mr. Nixon: Perhaps from your own experi- 
ence, Mr. Thatcher, how could they spend 
$9 million without hardware; that is, in just 
developing a program? Was there not a re- 
quirement that machines and terminals be 
purchased and installed? Would this not in- 
volve Government Services directly on a 
basis of more or less filling the order from 
Colleges and Universities? 

Mr. Thatcher: I really don’t know where 
the $9 million came from and how it was 
made up. I know that over some years the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities has 
been working on a program. They may have 
used some computer time for developmental 
purposes as they were working with this 
program, but they never ran it; there has 
been no computer time and there has been 
no equipment bought specifically for it 
through Government Services that I am 
aware of. 

Mr. Nixon: The thing first came to public 
light in the report of the Provincial Auditor 
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for the last year. He simply brought it to 
public attention on the basis of the require- 
ment that he give some judgement on the 
value received on the basis of expenditure. It 
does seem to be a rather gross example of a 
huge amount of money just pitched down the 
rat hole. 

You say you had a light involvement, and 
certainly I would accept that. It seems to me 
that Colleges and Universities went ahead 
with this thing. But wouldn’t it be reason- 
able—and I address this to the minister—that, 
as he takes over a new ministry, he might 
take a more active role than his predecessors 
have in advising his colleagues on some of 
these matters where there is a more or less 
expert background to him; this is, the Min- 
ister of Government Services. 

[9:00] 

I guess the minister here is changed fairly 
regularly. Yet it seems to me that the new 
minister, who we hope will be in this min- 
istry at least until the next election, would 
be able to perform a great service for the 
taxpayer if he insisted to some of his col- 
leagues that when it came to computer pro- 
grams and things like that, he could be the 
repository of a uniform and basic policy and 
save them from these catastrophic excursions. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: That would seem like 
a good thing to do, Mr. Nixon. 

Following the Provincial Auditor's report, 
this ministry did respond. For the record, I 
will respond as they did at that time: 

“The management consulting services divi- 
sion carried out the first study in December 
1972, when the division was part of the Man- 
agement Board secretariat. The study was 
therefore not charged, but the estimated 
charge would be approximately $7,500. 

“The second study was prepared for the 
Management Board secretariat in June 1974 
under charge-back and carried a ceiling fee 
of $2,000. This second study recommended 
that an external consultant accomplish an in- 
depth review as outside government, man- 
agement consulting services is not viewed as 
an independent body. 

“When the programs were transferred in 
August 1975 to the computer services divi- 
sion, two individuals, supplied by systems 
development services for general systems 
work, were assigned to a separate individual 
specific file known as the ISF system. From 
September 1975 to the present, at a cost of 
$72,300 to the ‘Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the systems development services 
division has had no direct involvement with 
the campus aid program per se. Currently we 
have one staff member assigned to the main- 
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tenance of the ISF system and his services — 


are contracted to March 31, 1977. 
“The computer services division has been 


processing the ISF system and total charges — 
1975 and December | 


between September 
1976, inclusive, were $89,500.” 

Mr. Nixon: May I ask what’s happened to | 
that, since you indicated that your servicing 
responsibility only went to March 31. this 
year? 


Mr. L. Belanger: The amount of computer | 


time from the computer services division in 
the Ministry of Government Services that was 
used by Colleges and Universities on this | 


project was some $89,000 over roughly 154 
months. This is an amount in the area of | 
$4,000 to $5,000 a month. Although I don’t — 
recall it specifically this would have been a> 
developmental sort of effort and not a heavy | 


computer utilization. 


As far as I’m aware at this time, the project | 


is not being developed further. If it is, it 


would certainly be at a level even lower than il 
that, It might not come directly to specific , 


attention, since Colleges and Universities does | 


use our facilities for other developments as / 


well. 
Mr. Nixon: I haven’t got anything further, 
other than as a followup on that story, which 


must give us some concern at the Colleges 
and Universities level too. But do you have | 
the custody of all of the computer hardware? | 


Mr. L. Belanger: Yes, we do have custody | 


of all computer hardware within the Ontario | 
government— 


iMr. Nixon: That’s all? 


Mr. L. Belanger: —with the exception of © 


some agencies, boards and commissions. The - 


Liquor Control Board, for example, and the | 


Workmen’s Compensation Board have their 


own facilities. But we do have the only facili- 
ties directly within the ministries of the © 
Ontario government for large-scale computers. | 


Line ministries can and do have smaller-scale 
computers or mini-computers at their own 
disposal. 
There is a recent policy put forth by Man- | 
agement Board and now in the manual of | 
administration which will in future require 
our ministry to hold title to mini-computers | 
as well. But that has not been the practice 
up until recently. M 
It is possible, however, for any line minis- | 
try to procure computer services either from © 
ourselves in the computer services division or 
from the private sector. We operate essen- | 
tially on a full cost recovery basis in open” 
competition with private sector «service © 














bureaus. For example, the Ministry of Col-— 


_leges and Universities could have developed, 
_and if my memory serves me properly, did 
develop the computer system campus largely 
_on the facilities of other suppliers and in Gov- 
ernment Services, 

_ Mr. Nixon: They called you in for some 
consultative advice after they got into 
trouble? 

| Mr. L. Belanger: I can only say, sir, that 
_they did use from the computer services divi- 
sion a modest amount of computer time and 
they apparently did call in our consulting 
services division, yes. Perhaps Mr. Thatcher 
can speak to that better than I. 


| Mr. Thatcher: I think I’ve told you, Mr. 
‘Nixon, about all I know about that particular 
program. 

Mr. Hall: The briefing notes tell me that 
the management consulting services division 
is wrapped up as of September 30, 1977. Is 
‘this the case? 
| Hon. Mr. McCague: That’s correct. 


Mr. Hall: I look at the estimates and I see 
that in 1975-76 it was $94,000 and it jumped 
to $195,000 before and $96,000 this year for 
half a year, which equates to $192,000 for a 
full year so there is a 500 per cent increase 
over last year and now you are closing the 
door on it. It seems to be rather unusual for 
‘two things—that it had increased so rapidly 
and now it’s being wiped right out. I wonder 
if you could give us a little explanation of 
this. It was on your recommendation, I 
notice, too. 

_ Mr. Thatcher: The reason that this year is 
higher is because there is no real attempt 
this year to come into a break-even position 
with this group because they were in the 
process of being phased out. So instead of 
raising charges as we would normally have 
done, and this would have reduced the 
deficit, which is the amount provided in the 
estimates, we simply allowed that to stand. 
As you are aware, this program has now 
been closed off as of the end of September 
and all of the staff have been reallocated 
into other functions. 


Mr. Hall: That statement, “reallocated in- 
to other functions” or “found alternative 


employment positions’—is this all with var- 
(Ous ministries? 











Mr. Thatcher: Yes, with various ministries 
ind some outside government, but mainly 
other ministries within government. 


| Mr. Hall: Yet you found their work super- 
luous? You recommended that it be dropped. 


Mr. Thatcher: It was dropped as a result 
pE a Management Board review. The basis 
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of that decision was that there were com- 
petitive resources in the private sector, and 
since we had not reached a break-even point 
with this particular operation, Management 
Board felt it was no longer prudent to con- 
tinue it, 

Mr. Hall: That being the case, how can 
31 people easily find jobs elsewhere in a 
period of restraint? Were these posted com- 
petitive positions within the Ontario civil 
service? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes. We were assisted by 
the Civil Service Commission, who put a 
control on other ministries’ hirings for any 
of the categories for which we had people 
available from this group. As a result of 
that, within six months, by using all avail- 
able openings that occurred all through the 
government, we were able to find positions 
for these people. They were all given exist- 
ing positions that had fallen vacant during 
the six months that we were reallocating 
them. 


Mr. Hall: Why was the decision made? 
You say it wasn’t operating on a break-even. 
Was it performing a valuable service, Mr. 
Thatcher? 

Mr. Thatcher: In my opinion it was. I 
think that generally in the opinion of most 
of the other ministries it was, because they 
continued to use its services. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Nixon just made what I 
thought was a very stirring speech suggest- 
ing that they use your expertise more in this 
area. I don’t think he was aware at the time 
that the tent was being folded. You seemed 
to agree that there was merit in suggestions 
for making this a centre point for such con- 
sultative advice. Are we losing something 
here that we need? 


Mr. Thatcher: The services that could be 
provided by the management consultant 
services branch are available generally from 
outside. Terminating that particular service 
within government does not prevent minis- 
tries from obtaining those services from out- 
side. Judging by the cost figures that we 
were able to produce, they can obtain this 
service more cheaply from outside. 


Mr. Nixon: Mostly because they haven’t 
been using your service. 


Mr. Thatcher: It’s 
problem. 


Mr. Nixon: I suppose some people in goy- 
ernment would figure they would prefer to 
do business with an outside organization, 
rather than come to consultants within the 
government. For example, I understand the 


partly a_ utilization 
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Ombudsman has got a fairly large manage- 
ment consultant contract out. Is that no so? 
Is there somebody here on that committee— 


Mr. Ruston: I’m not on the committee but 
I understand that they have— 


Mr. Hall: With Hickling-Johnston, haven't 
they? 

Mr. Nixon: They have a very large contract 
out on the basis of getting some advice on 
the organization of the office which is only 
about two years old. It just seems a shame 
that we have had this service here. Here’s 
one arm. It’s not an arm of government 
but I’m sure the facilities would have been 
available to them. It wasn’t used and now 
they feel the need of consultancy and out 
they go at great expense. 

Mr. Hall: I think it’s a pity that it hap- 
pened before a new and intelligent minister 


came along who wou'd give direction to this 
whole field. 


Mr. Nixon: He could have straightened the 
whole thing out, actually. 


Mr. Hall: It is quite a pity. 


Mr. Nixon: They leave it all to the Treas- 
urer (Mr. McKeough) to save the money. 


Mr. Charlton: Following along with that 
discussion on the management consulting 
services, you're saying you couldn’t provide 
the service as cheaply as it could be bought 
in the private sector, but that was partly be- 
cause of lack of utilization. Do you feel you 
could have provided the services cheaply if 
the services you were providing were being 
properly utilized? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: I think the key to this 
is the fluctuating demand for services. 


Mr. Charlton: In other words, sometimes 
there is a lot and at other times there isn’t 
very much at all. 

Mr. Thatcher: If I could just add to that, 
another problem is that when competing 
with an outside consultant, our own service 
had a very limited market because we were 
only marketing inside government. We 
weren't able to go out and rattle the bushes 
to get some more business in the way an 
outside consultant can do. If you are going 
to set up an internal service with a limited 
number of clients, you are going to have to 
be sure you get some sort of guarantee of 
work or, if it becomes strictly up to the 
whim of your clients, you are probably go- 
ing to be out of business. I think that is 
about the size of it. 

Mr. Charlton: Okay. In this note, it says: 
“It was increasingly evident that the service 
could not be operated on a_ break-even 
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basis.” Break-even in what terms? In terms | 
of the charge-backs to the ministries? | 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 

Mr. Charlton: Why was the decision made | 
this year on a half-year not to bother with 
the charge-backs at all in order to recover 
whatever could be recovered for this min- | 








istry? 

Mr. Thatcher: There is a charge-back in | 
the first half of this year, but what we did | 
not do was increase the rates to keep our 
service in the same position as we had been | 
last year. Last year we dd not make a brea 
even position. In other words, the income 
we received from the charge-backs did not) 
cover our total costs. | 

Mr. Charlton: We assume that last year 
the deficit was $194,800. oe 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s right. By staying with | 

4 


| 
{ 


the same rates and by having less work, be- 
cause everybody knew within government: 
from the beginning of this fiscal year that) 
this service was going out of business, we | 
couldn’t in fact undertake any long-term i 
commitments. So there was a very low utili- 
zation factor during those six months. We ! 
had not increased the rate to cover costs | 
which had increased, and therefore the de-- 
ficit in this year was considerably higher) 
than last year. ) 
[9:15] 

Mr. Charlton: The question that Mr. Nixon 
was raising about the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities, I just want to get it clear 
in my mind because I didn’t follow the whole 
story. He was talking in terms of $9 million, 
and the response up here was talking in- 
terms of something like $89,000 over 15 
months. Am I right in assuming that the. 
difference, then, was spent by the Ministry» 
of Colleges and Universities in the private 
sector? 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Nixon: They even employed an out- 
side consultant. After getting some rather 
negative advice from the ministry indicating 
their program was no damn good, they went 
out and said, “We will get a couple more 
opinions until we find somebody who will 
tell us that we should keep going.” on 

It says in the report: “From 1971 to 1975 
when the colleges saw their death wish on 
the program come true, it cost the govern- 
ment an average of $2 million a year. And 
the new system which replaced it cost only 
$375,000 annually.” ; 


Mr. Thatcher: Mr. Charlton, could I just 
correct an impression there? What 1 said 
“ves” to, the question of $9 million, I don't 


J 


{ 
| 
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ow that it was $9 million, and I don’t 
‘know that it was all spent outside in the 
private sector. Whatever the total sum is, 
it would have been spent by the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities. Some of it 
would have been outside, and some of it 
pes have been their own staff, I would 
imagine. But I don’t know what the total 
jsum is. 

| Mr. Ruston: Mr. Charlton, I have the 
Auditor’s report ending March 31, 1967 and 
just to clear it up, it says: “Payments to 
suppliers of computer services, $5,100,000. 
‘Payment of salaries at the Ministry of Col- 
lleges and Universities, $3,900,000.” That’s 
where the money is. 

' Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, if I 
could go back and give you some of the 
figures that I did before as they apply to 
this ministry, they are on the record, and 
maybe I don’t have to give them again. But 
they would look to me as if they total some- 
thing like $170,000 that the ministry paid 
us for services rendered. 

_ Mr. Nixon: Consultative services. No? 


| Hon. Mr. McCague: To the management 
consulting services division. Some of it was 
loan of staff. 

_ Mr. Charlton: How long a period was that 
lover? 

| Hon. Mr. McCague: From December 1972 
to December 1976. 

Item 2 agreed to. 

On item 3, systems development services: 
Mr. Ruston: Any information services in 
this vote? 

| Mr. Charlton: A question about the figures 
at $1,000 and the $410,000 this year. What 
is represented by that pretty dramatic 
change? 

| Hon. Mr. McCague: Those are services. 


Mr. Thatcher: The $1,000 from last year 
represented just a nominal figure for what 
jvas intended to be a break-even position. 
In fact it didn’t break even last year. It was 
running at a deficit. 
| In the current year there is an increase in 
‘he amount, and that amount was largely 
out in the estimates to cover additional train- 
ing. It was felt that the people in this area 
aeeded to have periodic updates of technical 
Taining in order to maintain their ability to 
serve the needs of government, so an amount 
was put in which represents training, essen- 
lially. 

Mr. Charlton: Do you know offhand how 
much the training figure would be? 


| Mr. Thatcher: The $410,000 is supposed 
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to cover training, and we are supposed to be 
breaking even on the balance. 


Mr. Charlton: Breaking even on the rest of 
the service? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes. And I think it is 
coming pretty close so far this year. 


Mr. Hall: I was interested in the same set 
of circumstances. For 1976-77, I notice that 
you estimated an actual figure of $1,000. 
What is your experience in the year ended 
in April? Do you have that? 

Mr. Thatcher: The actual expenditure for 
systems development services in the last fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1977, was $925,588. 


Mr. Hall: Did you charge back the amount 
that you weren’t able to collect? Is that what 
you meant, Mr. Thatcher? 


Mr. Thatcher: That’s correct. 
Mr. Hall: That’s $925,588? 
Mr. Thatcher: That’s correct. 


Mr. Hall: Do you have a lot of ministries 
that don’t pay their accounts? What is the 
problem? 

Mr. Thatcher: Again, I think it’s a case of 
utilization and the charge rate—the rate that 
we are charging other ministries for this 
service. 


Mr. Nixon: You mean you are not charging 
what it cost? 


My. Thatcher: That’s correct. 


Mr. Hall: Have you undergone some ad- 
justments in your charge-outs so that your 
ministry will look a little better on that this 
year, because you are only estimating for 
$500,000 less than that in losses this year? 


Mr. Thatcher: This year we do have a 
better utilization factor and have put an in- 
crease in the rates; and we are running to a 
better budget this year than I think we had 
last year. To some extent, utilization rates 
are a little unpredictable, but I think our 
program this year will be closer to a break- 
even than last year. 

There is another point in this: to some 
extent there has to be a certain number of 
people in the government who are working 
in this field. We do utilize outside systems 
people, but when outside people come into 
work they need some people who have experi- 
ence within the government to orient them 
and to get them started on the program. To 
bring people in from outside with absolutely 
no knowledge of government at all would 
cause a certain amount of delay and a cer- 
tain amount of cost while they are under- 
standing exactly what the problem is that they 
are to solve. So the chargeback is to some 
extent an artifical mechanism within the gov- 
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costs that we bear as a result of going to ten- | 
der for major equipment. That’s what that. 
figure represents. So in aggregate you could) 
say that the computer services is comfortably | 
in a break-even position. 
Mr. Charlton: The figure of $678,100 was. 
estimated last year. Was the estimate that. 


ernment, where we are, as it were, taking 
money from one pocket to the other. 

Mr. Hall: That may be, but each budget 
has to suffer approval, and you, in this par- 
ticular item, have been exceeding your budget 
by an untold percentage which must be 
covered later on by a supplementary or 
answering board order. high because you didn’t feel you would re- 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes, it is covered by Man- cover, or were there some overheads in there? 
agement Board order. Mr. Thatcher: There were overheads in| 


Mr. Hall: Every ministry would like to there. We had a higher figure for the tender. 
have its own budgeting come out right and I implementation because it was just following | 


can maybe understand the dilemma that you 
are in where you can’t pass it on. But at the 
same time it should be reflected in the esti- 
mates. Your estimate should be, in fact, what 
you expect your cost to be. This is not a new 
situation that you are facing; it must have 
some historical experience that you can relate 
to. Again, I have confidence that the new 
minister will put out a good markup on his 
services because he is a trained businessman. 
But, really, it makes you look bad and might 
make the other ministers look good. I think 
each ministry should stand on its own here. 
To see $1,000 estimated in 1976-77 and 
$925,000 incurred makes me wonder whether 
your $410,000 this year is still a fallible 
figure. 


Mr. Thatcher: At the present time, our 
review of costs this year indicates we are on 
target with our expenditure. We are breaking 
even except for the $410,000 training budget. 


Mr. Hall: I have to tell you that if you 
were a business filing a return with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, you would 
be penalized very severely for such estimates 
in terms of your costs. 


Item 3 agreed to. 
On item 4, computer services: 


Mr. Charlton: We are going the other way 
with computer services and have a substan- 
tia] decrease. Is it fair to assume that the 
decrease is as a result of better rates in the 
charge-back system rather than a better re- 
covery. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Better rates. 


Mr. Thatcher: It’s essentially a break-even 
operation. If you look at the right-hand side 
of the page where we show the breakdown, 
you will see that we’re showing recoveries 
from other ministries breaking even except 
for $100. In actual fact, we’re confidant that 
recoveries will very likely be greater than 
expenditures. We have put in an amount for 
equipment tender implementation, and _ this 
is something that is held out separately, really 
more for accounting reasons than for anything 
else. It’s not a chargeable thing; it’s overhead 


a major re-equipping of all three centres, 


Mr. Charlton: Was your recovery position | 
last year what you estimated it would be? 


Mr. Thatcher: We came out slightly better: 
than we had estimated, and with recoveries: 
exceeding expenditures. 


Mr. Charlton: How is recovery going this. 
year? 


Mr. Thatcher: We are slightly ahead of our) 
program this year. 


Mr. Hall: You are spending $19,000,000 | 
in this section, Mr. Minister. Would you haz- 
ard a guess—as to computer services—what ‘ 
percentage of total government expenditure 
this $19,000,000 used through your ministry - 
represents? Is it less than 100 per cent? Is it 
80 per cent, 40 per cent or what? 3 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Ninety to 95 per cent. 


Mr. Hall: What circumstances dictate their 
not using your services. Would there be a 
saving if there was a more complete utiliza- 
tion of what you have? 


[9:30] 


Mr. L. Belanger: There are a variety of 
computer services that we offer. We offer batch 
processing; we offer what is known as time 
sharing; we offer data base management serv- | 
ices. There are some specialized services that. 
are not widely used within the government. | 
While we could offer these we probably could 
not offer them as economically as they can 
be procured outside. For that reason we dont 
offer the complete spectrum of computer: 
services. These are relatively minor and 
highly specialized areas, some of them having 
to do with engineering problems that are not 
common to many government ministries but 
are more common to industry. As a result, 
private sector service bureaus can and do 
offer that service more competitively than we 
can, and the client ministries take advantage. 


of that. 


Mr. Hall: But that is not to say that your 
hardware and your staff are not fully utilized. 
You are saying to do that you would have to 


hire more staff and have different types of 
equipment. Is that it? 

Mr. L. Belanger: Yes—that in different 
types of staff expertise we would probably 
have difficulty utilizing a good percentage of 
their time. 

Mr. Hall: Where are all these computer 
centres that are available to the government? 
| Are they scattered around the province? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: There are three, as 
noted in your briefing notes—Downsview com- 
puting centre, Leaside data centre, Queen’s 
_ Park computing centre. 

Mr. Hall: Mine don’t say where they are, 
Mr. Minister. Maybe yours do but mine don’t. 
._ Hon. Mr. McCague: Sorry about that. 
| Mr. Hall: I have the layman’s guide, I 

guess. 

__ Mr. Thatcher: As the minister said, there 
| is one at Downsview, that is in the building 
of MTC; there is one at Leaside, that is in 
| the Health buildings at Overlea Boulevard; 
| and there is one at Queen’s Park and that is 
‘in the Drew Building. We call it the Queen’s 
| Park centre but it is in the Drew Building. 

' Mr. Nixon: Which is the Drew Building? 
Mr. Thatcher: Perhaps you know it as the 
Forensic Sciences Building. 
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Mr. Hall: So for branch operations of vari- 
ous ministries, is there some plug-in phone 
system that connects to the central computers 
‘in Toronto? 


_ Mr. Thatcher: Yes, sometimes the ministries 
using the computers will have a terminal and 
will be sending in information and drawing 
out information through their terminal which 
is wired up to one of the centres. 
_ Mr. Nixon: I really don’t understand much 
about this obviously, but if your salaries are 
about $5 million,, and supplies and equip- 
‘ment $1 million, what do you buy for the 
$11,800,000? 
Mr. Thatcher: That is the rental of the 
major computer equipment. It is practically 
| all rented equipment. 

Mr. Ruston: Do you have any staff other 

‘than your own that looks after these, or do 
you hire some outside staff? 
_ Mr. Thatcher: It is essentially our own staff 
| who operate it. Where we have special equip- 
‘ment from manufacturers the manufacturer 
will often provide us with staff to assist us in 
‘maintaining it. 








| Mr. Nixon: Did you get over to see it, 
| Mr. Minister? 


| Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes, Mr. Nixon. The 
invitation was extended to all members last 


| 
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year by the then minister, and I was one of 
the ones who took advantage of that oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Hall: Maybe I am misinformed, but 
it seems to me that such things as high 
school programming for class arrangement 
and timetable scheduling was done by a 
computer at North Bay. Would this be sepa- 
rate from your facilities? 

Mr. L. Belanger: There are a number of 
school boards around the province that have 
what are known as remote terminals, and 
these are essentially devices which allow 
data to be input to ‘the computers and ex- 
tracted from the computers. They are at- 
tached via telephone line tc our central 
computers here in Toronto. Quite often com- 
puter terminals are called simply “compu- 
ters,” and it is quite possible that someone 
in North Bay may have been referring to 
one of these. It is also possible, of course, 
that the school board in North Bay could be 
availing themselves of services from the 
private sector rather than ours. 


Mr. Hall: I live in the Niagara Peninsula, 
Mr. Belanger, and yet somehow I gather 
that the data goes up there and gets com- 
puterized. 


Hon. Mr. 
computer? 


Mr. Hall: I’m asking you, sir. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. L. Belanger: There are terminals much 
closer to your area than North Bay attached 
to our centres. I would venture that if the 
data is going from your area to North Bay 
then the school board there is probably 
availing themselves of some firm in the pri- 
vate sector rather than using our services. 

Mr. Hall: Is that in the nature of special- 
ized stuff that you couldn’t do that you 
referred to earlier? 

Mr. L. Belanger: No, sir—it’s not. I would 
point out though, that all of our customers, 
client ministries within the Ontario govern- 
ment, have the option of using our services 
in tendering for their business and we do 
not have 100 per cent of that market. 

Mr. Hall: When they tender, do they know 
your charge rate? 

Hon. Mr. McCague: Yes, they do. It is 
required that they invite us to bid on our 
work. I must note though, that a school 
board is not necessarily required to allow 
us to bid since they aren’t per se a part of 
the Ontario government. 

Mr. Hall: Local autonomy and all that. 


Mr. Charlton: Yes. Talking along the lines 


McCague: On a government 
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of what you can handle and what you can't, 
could you tell me offhand if the assessment 
division of the Ministry of Revenue is at 
present using your computer services for the 
production of its assessment rules and valua- 
tion file and so on? 

Mr. L. Belanger: We were fortunate 
enough to win a major tender from the 
Ministry of Revenue for what’s known as 
the standard assessment system. And yes, we 
do process that. 


Mr. Charlton: How long have you been 
doing that now? Is that just this year or— 


Mr. L. Belanger: They tender their stan- 
dard assessment system by two regions since 
it is a large amount of work. I believe that 
some three years ago we were successful in 
winning one half of that business, and about 
a year and a half ago we were successful in 
a subsequent tender in winning the balance. 


Mr. Charlton: The reason I asked that was 
I knew they were at one point going to the 
private sector. I recall a number of years 
ago they ran into a problem where a bunch 
of their assessment material ended up in 
Belfast to be computerized. It got tied up 
for a number of months because of the little 
problem they were having over there. They 
are pretty well all in your system now then, 
eh? 

Mr. L. Belanger: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: Just out of curiosity, if you are 
a bidder like others on different ministries, 
working for their computer service needs— 
this is what you said, Mr. Belanger— 


Mr. L. Belanger: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: —how is confidentiality pro- 
tected on such matters as—well, any number 
of things where you are doing forward stud- 
ies or relating to municipalities and what 
have you? How would a ministry such as 
Revenue and TEIGA—where you weren’t a 
successful bidder and they were playing 
around with all these numbers which are 
policy shapers—be protected? 

Mr. L. Belanger: There are certain sensi- 
tive applications which most ministries would 
not tender. The ministries have the choice 
of tendering or not tendering. In general I 
believe it’s their practice that with particu- 
larly sensitive data they might not tender 
that particular application. 


Mr. Nixon: Just use your facilities? 

Mr. L. Belanger: Yes. 

Mr. Hall: The responsibility rests with the 
individual ministry? 

Mr. L. Belanger: Yes. 
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Mr. Ruston: You have your computer in 
Downsview, so the information given out by 
Transportation with regard to the names of 
people with a driver’s licence, for mailings 


from a company in eastern Ontario that tries — 


to sell a coat or something to everybody 


else in Ontario, I take it that’s done through » 


the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications? 

Mr. L. Belanger: Yes. 

Mr. Ashe: At no time does your Govern- 
ment Services ministry sell these records 
accumulations of any kind? 

Mr. L. Belanger: No, not to the private 


sector. We provide this service to line min- - 


istries. We hold their data confidential and — 


will only provide it to them or to parties that | 


they direct us to provide it to. 
Item 4 agreed to. 
Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, just before you 





carry the whole estimate, would you permit f 


me to ask the minister a question having to » 
do with a property acquisition that was re- - 
ferred to by the Solicitor General (Mr. Mac- - 


Beth) in his estimates this afternoon? I asked ~ 


him about the possibility of a new building 


= Fs 


for the OPP in the Brantford-Brant area. He » 
indicated that even today property was being | 
acquired. Does the minister know anything © 


about that, since the Solicitor General made 
some indication of it just this afternoon? 
Hon. Mr. McCague: Mr. Nixon, the prob- 
lem with going back is that the staff who 
would know about that are not here. 


Mr. Nixon: I can address an inquiry by — 


writing to you, if that would be better. 


Hon. Mr. McCague: Certainly. You can — 
just call us again and we can send you the © 


answer without all that trouble. 


Mr. Nixon: All right, if you don’t mind. 


The property and the new facility for the 


OPP in Brantford. 
Vote 805 agreed to. 
Mr. 


sideration of the estimates of the Ministry 
of Government Services. Tomorrow we would | 


normally sit from 8 until 10:30 but the next 


{ 


ministry on the agenda is the Ministry of - 
Revenue. The parties involved are not pre-— 


pared to go ahead tomorrow night and so 
we are at present negotiating to see if we 
can consider some of the other estimates, 
such as Office of the Premier, Cabinet Office, 
perhaps the assembly office and so on. So the 


meeting tomorrow night is subject, I guess, 


to the call of the chairman. We will just have 
to play it by ear. . 


The committee adjourned at 9:42 p.m. 


Chairman: This completes the con-_ 
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{he committee met at 10:05 a.m. 


_ ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF REVENUE 


) 


_ Mr. Chairman: The hours today are going 
10 be changed somewhat because the House 
's sitting today which, as you know, isn’t 
aormally the case on Wednesday. Because of 
Remembrance Day on Friday the House is 
sitting today, so our hours will not be the 
hormal hours to which we are accustomed. 
We will be sitting from 10 to 12 and it is 
ny thought that perhaps we can convene as 
yuickly after question period as possible, 
shortly after 8, and sit through until 6 
ycelock which would be concurrent with the 
douse. If the committee is agreed with that, 
then we will proceed with the minister's 
ypening statement. 

Mr. Makarchuk: If there is an emergency 
lebate, I think it is in the rules—and I am 
ubject to correction here—that when there 
's an emergency debate going on, the com- 
nittees do not sit? 

Mr. Chairman: | believe that is sometimes 
he case. I would have to check the rule on 
hat, Mr. Makarchuk. I believe it has just 
yeen the practice. I don’t think it is in the 
‘ules. I think that is subject to negotiation 
petween the House leaders. It’s my under- 
‘tanding that the House leaders have agreed 
‘0 have the committees sit this afternoon. So, 
hat being the case, shall we proceed with 
the minister’s opening statement? 
| Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
nan. May I extend my congratulations to 
Ce upon your election to this important 
thairmanship, a committee that I have served 
mn over a period of time as a private member. 
. appreciate its chairmanship and I thank 
rou. 
| I would like to make a few opening re- 
narks about some factors that I have ob- 
‘erved as a minister concerning the imple- 
nentation of Ontario’s tax policy. These are 
miewpoints and philosophies affecting the 
Ministry and its operation—that is the Minis- 
ry of Revenue and its operation as I have 
‘een them since my appointment last Febru- 
ry. 

To me, Revenue is quite distinct from 
Mther ministries in the very basic sense 
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that we bring in money rather than spend it. 
It is our responsibility to collect provincial 
revenue which this year will amount to some 
$4.2 billion. These funds are raised primarily 
through the retail sales tax and the corpora- 
tion tax. 

In addition, the Ministry of Revenue is 
heavily involved in income support programs 
through the guaranteed annual income system 
and a series of tax credits, in the administra- 
tion of tax incentives for business and in- 
dustry, in the assessment of property, which 
as you know provides the tax base for On- 
tario’s 836,000 municipalities, and in the 
direction of the Province of Ontario Savings 
Office. 

Speaking specifically to the role of tax 
collector, I am reminded that there were 
almost as many old saws about taxation as 
there are taxpayers. That ancient observation 
about the inevitability of death and taxes 
comes to mind. However, my favourite is a 
comment by the eminent American journalist, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Junior who said, 
“Taxes are what we pay for civilized society.” 

Taxation is inevitable as long as societies 
continue to form groups to provide general 
services that the individual cannot provide 
for himself. Once this fact is accepted, the 
issue that must concern us is the manner in 
which taxation is applied and to whom it is 
applied. After all, a tax policy is only as good 
as its implementation. 

In Ontario, as in most of the world, 
government finance has two basic dimensions. 
My colleague, the provincial Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough), proposes tax policy which gener- 
ally indicates who is to be taxed and at what 
rate. My job constitutes the other facet. As 
Minister of Revenue, I must find the most 
effective, appropriate and humane way in 
which to apply the government’s tax policy. 

In my opinion, the most appropriate appli- 
cation of tax policy is not centred on the 
processing of endless pieces of paper with 
adding machines or computers checking all 
the figures to see that they balance. Govern- 
ments don’t get revenue from pieces of 
paper; governments get revenue from people, 
and in my ministry we, as tax administrators, 
are most concerned with people. 

In many jurisdictions taxpayers are treated 
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with disdain; never mind the circumstances, 
just get the money. This technique is used 
with varying degrees of effectiveness. Ob- 
viously such an approach is a very short- 
term solution to tax administration, especially 
so when one realizes that taxes are with us 
for the long term and that the administration 
of taxes can have enormous effects for good 
or bad on the health and confidence of the 
private sector. 

[10:15] 

From my observation of the past eight 
months, I think it is apparent that tax ad- 
ministration must be approached in another 
manner. Not only must tax administration in 
Ontario be fair, equitable and even-handed, 
it must be seen to be fair, equitable and 
even-handed. 

Further, it is our responsibility to provide 
consistency of application to the statutes 
that we administer. In this way, taxpayers 
can see that we are aware of the consequen- 
ces of our actions, and that our objective is to 
be as supportive as possible. If not acted 
upon, this philosophy is just a mouthful of 
empty platitudes. 

How then are we achieving this goal? I 
think it is only accomplished by providing 
service. If we as a ministry expect taxpayers 
and tax agents to comply with requests for 
returns, remittances and highly confidential 
information, then we must make this process 
as clear and as straightforward as possible. 

The first criterion in giving effective serv- 
ice is to provide sufficient information, so 
that the taxpayer knows his obligations and 
his rights. This information must be clear, 
concise and easily understood. The vast ma- 
jority of our taxpayers are not experts in law 
or finance and have no access to that kind 
of expertise other than through our ministry. 
We are, if you like, their tax advisory service. 

The second requirement of good service is 
accessibility. If a taxpayer has a question 
or a complaint, he needs to contact the right 
person at the time he has the problem. He 
should not be subjected to the old run-around 
of being shunted from office to office, or of 
being told to fill out yet another form. He 
needs and has a right to an answer im- 
mediately. 

A similar situation should prevail when our 
assessments are being questioned. Tax dis- 
putes should be resolved quickly and fairly. 
One cannot offer to listen to a taxpayer and 
then make it impossible for him to be heard 
through the din of bureaucratic machin- 
ations. 

The third element of our philosophy is the 
elimination of as much red tape as possible. 
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j 
As I have mentioned, tax administration 
should not revolve around the processing of 
paper. However, I am well aware that some: 
such processing cannot be avoided, given the 
complexities of most legislation as well as of 
human nature. | 

Nevertheless, I believe that paper should 
be kept to a minimum, forms should be sim- 
ple and clear, and the bulk of the work 
should be placed upon us rather than upon 
the taxpayer. I must note that paper is not 
the only form of red tape, As I have said, 
clear and concise information and ease of 
access can also help to resolve the red tape, 
problem. | 

These are some of the steps that I think 
administrators can take to put humanity 
into tax administration. However, I believe 
I must comment on the fact that certain cir- 
cumstances do make it difficult for my minis- 
try to provide the best possible service at all 
times. 

Planning our move to Oshawa, our budget- 
ing constraints, and the limitations on num- 
bers of staff have forced us to look for new: 
and better ways to handle our expanding 
workload. Mindful of the elements of good 
service, my ministry has taken action oni 
three main fronts. 

First of all, we have completely reorga- 
nized our tax bulletin program. We have 
adopted a new format which is easier tc 
read with an emphasis on clarity of lan 
guage, timeliness and facts. Every attempt 
has been made to eliminate jargon without 
losing the substance of the message. 

In the case of the corporation tax, we have 
changed to a series of bulletins which covei 
general information, technical interpretation: 
and procedures. The new format of our bul 
letins appears to have been well received, a‘ 
these comments from the Mechanical Con 
tractors Association of Ontario would indi 
cate: “We feel the authors of this bulletir 
should be warmly congratulated for the ex 
cellent way in which a complex subjec 
matter has been presented in a simple, lucic 
and straightforward manner. The clear an 
concise presentation, with its excellent com 
mentaries, is precisely what businessmen re 
quire on technical matters of this nature.” 

Our next effort on this front has been thi 
provision of a binding advance ruling service 
for corporate taxpayers. Since April, informa 
tion on how to obtain a binding advanet 
ruling from my ministry on a specific trans 
action has been available to corporations. Thi 
new service is designed to deal primarily witl 
cases in which Ontario’s tax differs fron 
Ottawa’s. I shall deal later with importan 
steps we are taking to ensure greater con 
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jistency between the federal and the Ontario 
sorporation tax systems. 

I am pleased that in setting this new pro- 
xedure in place, we have managed to hold 
‘ed tape to a minimum. Much has been 
said recently concerning the need for tax 
‘implification. For several years now, the gov- 
srnment of Ontario ‘has been committed to a 
yrogram of tax simplification and, of course, 
ny ministry has been heavily involved, 

As you know, last week I introduced into 
ihe Legislature a bill to significantly simplify 
he administration of and compliance with 
he Corporations Tax Act of Ontario. This 
vill not only represents a change in the gov- 
mment’s tax policy, but it embodies a sig- 
iificant change in the application of that 
volicy. As you are all aware, the Ontario 
Jorporations Tax Act closely follows the 
neome Tax Act of Canada. The exceptions 
elate to matters concerning the tax policy of 
he Ontario government. 

_Since 1972, there have been at least five 
aajor amendment bills by the federal govern- 
rent to the Income Tax Act. Even though 
Intario paralleled more than 95 per cent of 
hese changes as they affected corporations, 
: was still necessary for Ontario to produce 
urge amendment bills to give effect to the 
arallels. To put it another way, under the 
urrent Corporations Tax Act, Ontario must 
mend its legislation in order to parallel 
aderal changes. Deviations occur unless pre- 
entive action is taken. 

The bill in question contains provisions to 
orrect this situation. Thus in the future, On- 
tio will automatically tie in to the Income 
‘ax Act of Canada unless our government 
hoses to differ. 

There are several benefits to this approach. 
‘irst, there is certainty. Taxpayers will know 
rat where the law is supposed to be the 
ame, it will be the same. Second, all in- 
onded differences between provincial and 
sderal law will be highlighted. Third, the 
umber of legislative amendments required 
hould be drastically reduced. 

_ The end result will be a reduction in bulk 
f the statute and an increased comprehen- 
on of the statute. Consequently, I think a 
\gnificant increase in ease of compliance 
rith the statute will follow. I intend also to 
pply this whole approach to a simplifica- 
‘on of our statutes to other bills that we 
dminister. 

I have outlined for you, Mr. Chairman, 
nd for members of the committee, some 
iews concerning the administration of the 
x policy of Ontario as it is applied by the 
finistry of Revenue. In conclusion, I would 
Ke to reiterate my philosophy that ‘tax ad- 















ministration must not only be fair, equitable 
and evenhanded, it must be seen to be so. 

Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman and Madam 
Minister, it is my task today, and indeed a 
pleasure, to accept the responsibility as official 
opposition critic during the estimates of the 
Ministry of Revenue. 

Although the Minister of Revenue’s area of 
responsibility may be considered as the tax 
collector for the province of Ontario, it’s an 
area that carries a certain amount of mis- 
giving—when one clearly understands that it 
is the Treasurer of the province who calls 
the tune and provides the policy of Ontario’s 
tax base and requirements. I must remind 
the committee members that the Treasurer’s 
forecast for revenue expectations has fallen 
far short. I doubt his promises of ‘a balanced 
budget by early 1981 will ever mature, or 
that the job creation programs will be ful- 
filled, reducing the high unemployment in 
Ontario. 

I believe this is the first opportunity in 
some 18 months or so that the Legislature 
has had the opportunity to scrutinize the 
minister’s estimates, and the first time for 
this minister’s accountability to the Legisla- 
ture. I extend best wishes to the minister in 
this area. 

I have noticed the substantial increase in 
the operations of the Ministry of Revenue by 
$31 million or more within a two-year period, 
well above the ceilings imposed by the Minis- 
try of Treasury, Economics and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs during the period of restraint. 
The ministry spends some $204 million to 
$205 million to collect approximately $4.5 
billion in revenue. This is rather an expen- 
sive operation as chief tax collector. 

I have strong reservations that the cost of 
tax collection can be reduced. The minister, 
in her opening remarks this morning, talked 
about the red tape involved in the ministry. 
Then she indicated that the new facilities will 
be located in Oshawa, one of the most thriv- 
ing and most economical municipalities per- 
haps in Ontario, with the highest income per 
year. At a time when the province faces dif- 
ficulties in job creation throughout other 
areas, you would have thought it would 
have located this facility in a place such as 
Sudbury that is a depressed area of unem- 
ployment. 

The reason that was done perhaps was that 
we had difficulties in the automobile industry 
some two years ago. Perhaps to keep the 
automobile industry and the unions content, 
this was the decision the government took to 
locate it in that area. I think that as close as 
it is to Metropolitan Toronto, where there is 
a large base of commercial and industrial 
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complexes and employment, it should have 
been moved into, as I said before, a more 
depressed area—perhaps even eastern Ontario 
or in areas of northern Ontario. 

But I think there is an area where we 
could reduce the cost of collecting such 
taxes as the retail sales tax, the gasoline tax, 
motor vehicle fuel tax and the tobacco tax. 
We could do this by applying the tax at the 
manufacturing level instead of having thou- 
sands cf small tax collectors collecting re- 
venue all over the province and causing many 
difficulties for the small business operators. 
I suggest that this is an area we should be 
looking at, where we could reduce the red 
tape involved, by doing it at the manufac- 
turing level. 

Ontario introduced the provincial sales tax 
on March 9, 1961, with a tax rate of three 
per cent. The Ontario sales tax rapidly estab- 
lished itself as a major source of provincial 
revenue, yielding $179 million in the first 
fiscal year of operation. In 1962-63 it sup- 
plied 21.2 per cent of Ontario’s provincial 
tax revenues. The sales tax has been pyra- 
miding since, providing large sources of new 
provincial revenues. It is estimated that this 
year alone, it will generate some $2 billion. 
One must not forget that the government in 
the past has also added increases in the area 
of the sales tax from three to five to seven 
per cent. 

Ontario’s present sluggish economy is one 
area which requires some strong government 
action to replace some confidence and job 
creation programs to reduce the highest un- 
employment in Ontario’s history. I was 
pleased to hear the announcement of the 
Treasurer in his news release this week that 
he was going to take measures to spur the 
economy and create jobs. The Treasurer has 
proposed an income tax cut for low income 
earners by some $20 million. I am afraid that 
the tax reductions will have no impact on 
Ontario’s serious unemployment problem. 
Why not lower the retail sales taxP This move 
would have more general— 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: General application? 

Mr. Haggerty: It would be applied across 
the board—it would cover a larger cross-sec- 
tion through Ontario. There’s no doubt it 
would increase consumer spending for more 
people. I think we found this in 1975, when 
the government reduced the sales tax as it 
related to the automobile industry. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The Treasurer did, 
of course, propose this to the Minister of 
Finance. 

[10:30] 
Mr. Haggerty: It certainly did spur the 
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economy and it kept the automobile industry. 
moving. To me, the sales tax can be con-) 
sidered as a regressive form of taxation and) 
it has reflected a degree of discrimination | 
on the lower-income families compared to’ 
the higher-income families that are buying 
more. 
In the matter of forgiving the sales tax on 
production machinery equipment, it hasn't. 
been successful. I think it has cost the min- 
istry some $160 million to $180 million in 
revenue but it hasn’t produced the job crea-) 
tion program that it was intended to do. In 
this area I am suggesting to the minister 
that we should be looking at a reduced sales) 
tax to get the economy rolling again. 

I am also concerned with the expenditure) 
for municipal assessment practices in the 
province. It thas increased some $8 million. 
I was wondering what would happen if the) 
government did bring in a bill to introduce) 
market value assessment. This high cost to 
provide the services now through the min- 
istry would no doubt be passed on to the’ 
local municipalities. This is perhaps a matter 
that will be discussed in more detail in the! 
bill later on next week. . 

The Treasurer's budget statement of April) 
16 stated that the government is advancing) 
proposals on how the property tax structure 
can be reformed to accommodate reassessed | 
property. His budget paper E outlined 1 
proposals as a foundation of a new property 
tax system based on reassessed value, stating: 
“Tt js the government’s desire that this be 
afforded the widest opportunity to participate 
in the development of a new tax system. | 

The Blair commission has been meetine: 
since May or June of 1976 and has no doub' 
received submissions and recommendation: 
on the new property tax system. The govern: 
ment’s proposal at that time was to calli fo: 
the commission’s report some time in January 
1977, legislation to be prepared by the spring 
of 1977 and a new property tax system 
of market value assessment to be in operatior 
IneloL. t 

That timetable no doubt will be alterec 
once again. Legislation was introduced here’ 
just recently to delay the implementation 0. 
market value assessment for another year 0) 
so. By coincidence, this strategy by the Con) 
servative government has been going 0 
since 1971 and is usually present just befor 
a provincial election. 

The Smith committee on taxation verifier 
there were shortcomings in 1967 and an all 
party committee of the Legislature describe: i 
the conditions of assessment as deplorable 
In many municipalities the property assess 
ments were not being adequately maintainec, 


| The assessment system was faced with inade- 
| quacies and even omissions. Some municipal- 
_ ities are extracting more tax dollars through 
provincial grants while at the same time 
neglecting to update their assessment rolls. 
| Local taxpayers were being adversely af- 
fected by the growing discrepancies in the 





distribution of the tax burden. 
| Assessment standards had to be improved. 
} think we all agree to that. In debates I 
‘have indicated to the minister responsible 
that the province’s assessment practices must 
‘have uniformity in procedures and that every 
assessor be required to use the same manual 
| of assessment practices across the province. 
In previous years, many municipal asses- 
sors provided their own guidelines in assess- 
ing property. It was not until the early 1960s 
that many assessors actually had training in 
assessment, appraisal or evaluation. Many 
assessors enrolled in the educational program 
made availiable by the Association of Munic- 
ipal Assessors through Queen’s University at 
| Kingston. This program certainly improved 
‘the quality of assessors in Ontario. I think 
‘much of the credit can be given to the 
‘Association of Municipal Assessors for im- 
‘\proving the quality of assessment in the 
‘province of Ontario, because at that time 
i there was little input from the government 
of Ontario. 
| Welland county, to my knowledge, had 
‘maintained a reasonable approach to equal- 
| ized assessment practices. Every assessor was 
using a standardization manual of assess- 
-'ment procedures and the county perhaps was 
‘further advanced in the acceptance of market 
value assessment than any other municipality 
jin Ontario. By coincidence, in the Treasurer’s 
‘budget report on reform of property taxation, 
‘the Niagara region was used in an analysis 
‘of proposed reforms. Because of its diversity 
‘in property assessment, the region has been 
‘chosen as an area to be analysed. 
_ First, market value assessment using the 
present system of taxation would result in 
\large changes in property taxes for different 
kinds of property. Second, proposals for a 
Inew tax system would affect property tax 
distribution. 
The analysis had been based on a taxation 
Of residences at 50 per cent of market value 
and all other property at 100 per cent of 
market value. Market value is a method of 
appraisal. There are three approaches to ap- 
praising real estate: the market data or sales 
price approach, the income or earning ap- 
proach, and the cost approach. 
| The sales approach, the method of deter- 
mining value by comparative sales, is prob- 
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ably the most widely used of the three ap- 
proaches. Its successful application depends 
upon an accurate collection and tabulation 
of a considerable amount of information and 
on the exercise of good judgement in the 
selection and screening of properties to be 
compared with property which is being 
valued. I might say, this practice was car- 
ried out in the former county of Welland. 
This method can also relate to land values 
by comparison with sales of comparative 
property. 

The cost method is the cost of reproducing 
the billings and it’s usually determined by 
finding the average cost per square foot of 
floor space or cubic-foot contents for a build- 
ing. This may apply to commercial or indus- 
trial of similar construction. Usually in all 
assessments of property, depreciation and 
deterioration allowances are considered. I 
know of the problem that assessors will have 
in assessing commercial or industrial. I’m 
sure they do now have the knowledge and 
the know-how of bringing in a value on a 
commercial or an industrial assessment. 

I know a few years ago not too many 
assessors were knowledgeable in the process 
of steel fabrication. I don’t know how the 
can go into some of these old buildings and 
arrive at a cost replacement on that building. 
I think they used to use the volume, the 
cubic-foot space, and some of them even in- 
cluded the area beyond the rafters, if I'm 
not mistaken. 

One easy method to check on the cost of 
the building is to check with your fire insur- 
ance agent who can provide you with in- 
formation relating to replacement cost. Often, 
I've had a number of inquiries concerning 
assessment, and I’ve advised them to talk 
with their fire insurance agent. I'll tell you, 
they're not too far out when it comes to re- 
placement cost or market value of property. 
The method they have is a simple manual. 

I can see, once the implementation of 
market value assessment comes in, the ap- 
peals that are going to be placed before that 
tribunal court that’s going to have to hear 
them all are going to be just out of this world. 
I don’t know how you're going to cope with 
them all. When I suggest the matter of the 
fire insurance agent as a person who can 
arrive at a market value of assessment, that’s 
similar to the type of assessment that they 
have in Sweden, where the property owner 
places the value of assessment himself. In 
other words, he has to be accountable to it. 

If you talk to some of these fire insurance 
agents, many of the home owners pretty well 
agree to that form of valuation placed on 
their property, because if one person knows 
the value of the property, that is the property 
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owner. I’ve had assessors come in to assess 
my property and I’ve permitted them to go 
through my property and through the dwell- 
ing. I think there were two of them at the 
time. To arrive at a value on the land, they 
walked down through some 25 acres of land. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t know if they do 
that in your area or not, but they took a 
spade with them. They went down there and 
turned the sod over and said, “Well! Class 
one farm land.” That’s how quickly they put 
a value on the farm land, not knowing what 
it will grow. No proper analysis of the soil 
was taken at all; just by turning the spade— 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That's equivalent to 
taking a bore, which is the modern way of 
doing it. 

Mr. Haggerty: I think if I were going to 
buy a piece of property to go into farming, 
I would go through Guelph University’s de- 
partment of agriculture. They can give me 
a true assessment of what that land is worth 
and what type of soil it is. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: They take test bores 
every 25 to 50 feet. 


Mr. Haggerty: They must be looking for 
gas. 

I encountered another instance after they 
came in June. A young lady came to the 
door and I wasn’t in too good a mood that 
day. I wouldn’t say she was any more than 
about 20. She flashed her identification card 
and said, “I’m an assessor from the region.” 
I said, “Yes, what can I do for you?” She 
said, “I’m here to assess your property and I 
want to go through your place.” I looked at 
her and I said, “How many times do I have 
to open the door?” I didn’t let her in any- 
way. I don’t think she knew a common nail 
from a finishing nail. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You 
chauvinistic. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, I’m just making the 
point that I believe it’s good to have a 
manual such as we have now. I think much 
of it was copied from the manual of assess- 
ment from the state of California in the 
United States. I could be wrong on that but 
I’m sure I’m somewhere near it. 


shouldn’t be so 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, if I 
could interject. Some of our best assessors 
are women, and we just regret that we 
haven’t got more of them. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Some of them aren’t bad 
people. 

Mr. Haggerty: I should clarify that. I had 
problems in the area with people complain- 
ing about the number of assessors that were 
coming around. There were about four or 


five of them working in the community who 
would come back and hit some of the homes 
two and three times, which I thought wasn’t 
necessary. It wasn’t required. I think an as- 
sessor should have the right to go into a. 
place once a year. I see nothing wrong with 
that. When they go in three and four times, 
I think theyre overdoing it. There are cer- 
tain times that people just don’t want to be 
bothered with persons coming to the door 
and saying, “Open your doors for me.” 

Farm land and farm buildings will be 
taxed at 100 per cent of market value and 
the taxes will be paid for by the province. 
There will be provisions to recover taxes paid 
by the province if the property changes. In 
this proposal, I strongly believe that we 
will encourage developers to purchase farm 
land and to hold the land for a number of 
years at little cost for investment purposes. 

As long as the land remains in agricultural 
production with taxes paid for by the gov- 
ernment, it can generate profits for the tax-. 
payer. Looking at this particular suggestion 
in the Blair commission report on property 
reform, I suppose that if the developer had 
somebody who was going to pay taxes on 
farm lands, 100 per cent of it, he could 
take large amounts of money and put it into 
working capital in other areas. He could con- 
ceivably generate an interest of 12, 14 or 
even 20 per cent, and only pay back to the 
province a rate of interest of about eight 
per cent. That’s a good investment. It’s al- 
most as good as some of the banks. i» 

Ontario tax reforms redefined residentia 
property. That included family residences, 
recreational residences, farm houses, condo- 
miniums, multiple rental residences, student 
residences, homes for the aged, and other 
similar types of properties. 

Vacant commercial and industrial land, 
railroad rights of way, golf courses, lodges, 
clubs, associations and conservation authori- 
ties are currently included in the definition 
of residential properties. These properties 
would no longer be defined as residential 
property and would be taxed at 100 per cent 
of market value. 

Already in my area there are a number of 
golf courses that are up for sale. They're 
afraid the taxes that will be applied to golf 
courses will put them out of business. I’ve 
suggested, in a number of cases, that they'll 
have to apply to Wintario to offset the im 
crease in tax reform because it’s another form 
of sports or recreation and, perhaps, thats 
the area that they should be looking at. 


[10:45] 
The budget statement further stated tha 
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residences should be taxed at 50 per cent of 
market value. All other public property would 
be subject to full tax at 100 per cent of 
market value. 

If I may recall, under the old assessment 
practices carried out in certain municipalities 
in Ontario, residences were assessed at about 
35 per cent of actual value. That was in the 
1960s. If a person wanted to purchase a 
home and was uncertain of its market prop- 
erty value, all he had to do was multiply the 
tax assessment figure three or four times. 
I suppose, if you said it was going to be 
‘taxed at 50 per cent of market value, that 
‘means that 15 per cent was already raised for 
“municipal tax purposes, because the tax was 
raised from 35 per cent to 50 per cent, So 
‘there is an increase of 15 per cent that will 
go for municipal taxation purposes. 

Public residences and homes for the aged 
would be subject to taxes equivalent to full 
taxes at 50 per cent of market value. Al] local 
‘municipally-owned property will be taxed, 
‘such as schools—including private schools— 
recreation facilities, parks, fire stations, munic- 
‘ipal buildings, libraries and hospitals. 

! It is interesting to note in table five, in the 
Niagara regional comparison tax leviestdnd 
I suggest that some of the committee mem- 
‘bers should be looking at this particular re- 
‘port—for residences, the year before ssess- 
ment, the tax levies Tepresented 41.9 per cent; 
ithe proposed reassessment tax levy would be 
31.7 per cent, a reduction of 10.2 per cent, 
with little change to farm property. This 
shift to a lesser tax levy on residential prop- 
erty is brought about by taxpayers paying 
‘taxes on municipally-owned property, which 
would include private schools, hospitals, char- 
‘itable and non-profit property. It’s like taking 
money out of one hand and putting it in the 
‘other. 
_ ‘With reference to this budget reform of 
‘property taxation in Ontario in 1976, it goes 
‘on here in table five: for residences the year 
before reassessment, tax levies represent 41.9 
per cent. Reassessment tax levy would be 31.7 
‘per cent. 
I mentioned before that we would be pay- 
‘ng taxes on firehalls, libraries and other 
recreational land that municipalities owned. 
This would generate two per cent of the tax 
levy. School boards would generate 6.3 per 
cent and others would be 9:5 per cent. I 
suppose if you sat down and worked it out 
you could pick up that 10 per cent difference 
as suggested in there, that said there would 
be a reduction in municipal taxes under the 
tax reforms suggested in this study. 
_ What I’m saying is, there will be a reduc- 
tion in property taxes, but then again, they’re 








going to have to pick it up in school taxes 
and municipal property. 

Private and separate schools beyond grade 
10 will be severely affected by this proposal. 
Both provide valuable services to the com- 
munity but neither can receive any form of 
grant assistance from the province. These 
schools provide alternative facilities to chil- 
dren who would otherwise be in the public 
school system. 

Unlike the profit-making organizations, 
these school boards have no means of bor- 
rowing to meet additional costs or of passing 
the costs on to the consumers. They must be 
raised through increased tuition fees. This 
proposal places the future existence of many 
separate and private schools in jeopardy. 

Based upon that report, I could not accept 
such proposals as paying taxes on municipal- 
ly-owned property or schools. I believe that 
such proposals will deteriorate a community’s 
needs in recreational facilities and residential 
care for the aged, handicapped and disabled. 

The argument is that municipal facilities 
such as schools, parks and services, serve a 
much wider area than the municipali- 
ty in which they are _ located. The 
taxpayer in that one municipality ought 
not to have to bear the full weight of the 
services provided which serve a wider com- 
munity. But on the other side, many of these 
facilities are assessed for municipal services 
and the users are assessed accordingly for 
such services. I found this in the past as the 
chairman of the county assessment committee 
in the former county of Welland. 

Consideration must be given to the fact 
that many of these facilities are job-creating 
and require supplies for operational purposes 
that are usually purchased in that munic- 
ipality. I can say this much from my experi- 
ence on county council: Every time we built 
a home for the aged, we had a great demand 
to put that facility into a community because 
it would generate employment and business. 
You had the business from the pharmacist; 
you had the business from suppliers in that 
particular area for that facility. 

For example, in the report, something is 
suggested about paying school taxes. If you 
live in the rural area, many of the small 
rural schools have been closed now. We are 
busing children into larger communities. You 
are going to suggest to them that now they 
will be paying taxes on that property there. 
I think this is unjustified. In the first place, 
they want to maintain their small schools and 
they have lost that. Now you are going to 
ask them, through that proposal, to pay 
taxes for schools in larger communities. 

The uncertainty of tax reform has surfaced 
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in many of the discussions of proposals across 
the province, and is attributable to the lack 
of in-depth studies on the effect of the im- 
position that tax reforms will have on specific 
communities. In addition, detailed assessment 
figures should have been available prior to 
the commission hearings so that municipali- 
ties would have had an opportunity to assess 
them to determine if there would be, in fact, 
major shifts in the local taxation. 

I was fortunate enough that I obtained 
some information from the Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) concerning the revised assessment 
on local municipalities. I know by going 
through the charts that the average assess- 
ment in the Erie riding — and that takes in 
the town of Fort Erie, the city of Port Col- 
borne, and Wainfleet, which is rural — will 
increase eight times. 

I am alarmed to see that the suggested tax 
base for recreational land to generate that 
revenue will almost break a municipality if it 
has to pay taxes on that land that it A eh 
owns and provides a service with, because I 
can see what will happen in particular areas’ 
recreational facilities. I am talking about 
large areas. Some municipalities have large 
municipal parks and that. They will be put- 
ting a sign up here, “If anybody else wants 
to use me, he will have to pay,” and I don't 
think we should be getting into that area. 

(But those are the areas, Mr. Chairman, 
that I wanted to discuss with you this morn- 
ing. I think there are some areas of improve- 
ment and tax collection in the province of 
Ontario and areas of tax reform. I think it’s 
a great concern to many of the members of 
the Legislature and municipal councils and 
that. I think I am not prepared to say that 
I endorse it completely. 

I think there’s a need for tax reform as it 
relates to assessment of equity throughout the 
province of Ontario. Every municipality uses 
the same assessment manual. We have good 
assessors now. They have improved their 
qualifications and I think they are doing a 
good job. 

I would suggest that in this particular area, 
I don’t think we are ready yet, under some 
of those proposals, for tax reform in the 
province of Ontario. There’s no commitment 
from the Treasury as to what grants will be 
available to offset the high increase as sug- 
gested in residential property tax in the 
reports. Based upon that, I suppose when the 
minister introduces her bill next week to 
mothball the tax reform, stall it for another 
year, I think I would have to concur with 
that. 

Perhaps I should leave my comments at 
that stage. But those are the comments that 
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I want to present to the minister this morn- | 
ing. We will deal with the estimates in more 
detail later on. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I also take 
some pleasure in participating in the estimates 
of this department, and I hope [I can con- 
tribute something and also look at some of 
the operations of Madam Minister’s depart- 
ment. . 

I certainly admire and am fully in agree-_ 
ment with the minister’s statement about 
having fair, equitable, and even-handed ap- 
plication of the tax laws. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that sometimes it doesn’t 
quite work that way. We have had some | 
examples. 

I think for a starter, Madam Minister, » 
what is of concern to me is the fact that your 
department, by and large, follows the deci- 
sions made by the federal government. In) 
other words, the federal people will say that 
this corporation has a taxable income of a 
certain level and then you get—what is it, 
32.9 per cent, the figure of the Ontario” 
corporation tax? 

Dr. Russell: The Ontario corporation tax 
standard rate is 12 per cent. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Twelve per cent or what- 
ever it is you take, That’s your cut of what. 
the federal government decides. I am not 
happy with the way the federal government 
operates. The federal Revenue department 
itself has admitted publicly something to the 
effect that many corporations manage to 
dodge taxes or avoid taxes. It seems to me 
that the Ontario department does not do the 
kind of follow-up, or shall we say double- 
checking, to ensure that people—particularly 
corporations; I am thinking more of the 
multinational corporations—do not evade taxa- 
tion in Ontario. 

In my discussions with quite a few pe le 
who are involved in business or work for 
multinational corporations—and I somehow 
manage to travel in various circles of our 
society, even as a socialist, Madam Minister— 
you find indications. They will tell you very 
strongly, and these are Canadian people who 
work for them, that they themselves, even 
though they work for multinationals, feel we 
are being taken to the cleaners by the multi- 
national corporations. 

They argue about things such as charges 
against the Canadian corporations for man 
agement fees; they question the royalties 
they question the amount we pay for com 
ponents that come in from a parent corpora 
tion in another country, the United States 0) 
some other country. In many cases wha 
appears to be coming through is that the Cana- 
dian operation, by and large, is handled fo 
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ax purposes as an adjunct to the parent 
sorporation, and whether it is profitable or 
10t, the level of profit in Canada is not con- 
idered in the same way as you ordinarily 
would with a Canadian corporation, They 
ook at it in terms of how it will affect their 
ax payments and tax levels in their parent 
orporation and so on. They juggle funds 
vack and forth across the border for their 
ywn advantage. 

I do not think your ministry really does 
hat kind of checking to ensure that we try 
0 eliminate this practice. I admit it is a 
lifficult process. Sometimes it will require the 
xpertise and knowledge to really know what 
s a legitimate expense or what is legitimate 
evenue in Canada as opposed to someplace 
tse. At the same time, I feel that if your 
ninistry put on more pressure and was 
erious about this thing and stopped depend- 
ng on the federal people—because my feel- 
ng is that in Ottawa we have a bunch of in- 
‘ompetents, not only in Revenue but in a lot 
f other areas, Perhaps ideologically you will 
gree with me this time. But that doesn’t 
xcuse you from participating in making sure 
hat everybody pays the taxes he owes. 

11:00] 


I would like to read into the record a re- 
ent editorial in the Star. I am sure you are 
robably aware of this. It says: 

“The Ontario government is running into 
ne red at the rate of $1 billion a year and 
ae Treasurer, Darcy McKeough, is demand- 
ag drastic economies in other departments 
nd in grants to municipalities. Economies 
re certainly necessary if government is to 
zach its goal of a balanced budget by 1981. 
ut their severity on social programs might 
e eased if more attentions were paid to the 
2venue side of public accounts, 

“Revenues are falling below anticipated 
vels because of slow economic growth and 
us shortfall is unavoidable. The last thing 
re need now are tax increases, for there is 
nason to doubt that the government is 
ollecting all the money it should be with 
resent rates. Earlier ~ this year, Jacques 
arizeau, Quebec’s finance minister, said his 
rovince was unable to collect $132 million 
1 due taxes last year because of lack of staff 
1 the revenue department. 

“According to Graeme Jones of the tax 
epartment of Thorne Riddell and Company, 
’e major firm of chartered accountants, 
1ere’s_ probably  substantial”—notice  this— 
eakage in Ontario also. There’s a lack of 
‘ained field audit staff, he says. ‘The num- 
er of times our business clients are examined 
y field audit officers is not sufficient to police 
1e tax system,’ 








“Ontario has already lost $35 million in 
revenues this year because an election was 
called before budgeted tax increases were 
passed by the Legislature. Now reinstated, 
these include increases in the tobacco. tax 
and a five-cent tax on pop cans—items for 
which there are many thousands of retailers, 
and naturally that hasn’t come back. 

“Here we have expert testimony that the 
Ontario Revenue department isn’t well 
enough staffed to ensure that these taxes, 
as well as regular sales tax and other reve- 
nues, are fully collected. Is Revenue Min- 
ister Margaret Scrivener aware of this? If 
she isn’t, she should be, and she should be 
moving to guarantee that her department 
is capable of collecting the taxes due to 
make Ontario’s financial bind less tight.” 

I think the expressions here are quite 
valid. The statement by that particular ac- 
countant will confirm some of the discussions 
that other accountants will give you, that 
there is leakage in the tax department and 
obviously youre not collecting all the tax. 
I admit to the minister that it’s not possible 
to be 100 per cent sure, but I think there 
are many good examples that some tighten- 
ing up on this will be very useful. That way, 
Madam Minister, you will be fair and equit- 
able, because the average taxpayer, the man 
who gets his wages through the payroll, 
pays his share of taxes. 

One of the big arguments we have about 
the whole tax system is the fact we're not 
asking other people to pay more, but we're 
asking other people to pay their fair share 
of taxes, and I don’t think they do it. If 
you look at the total assets of major corpo- 
rations, if you look at the earnings, the reve- 
nue, et cetara, you find that the percentage 
of taxes that they pay is much lower than 
what smaller corporations or other enter- 
prises pay. 

The other fact of the idea of taxation, of 
course, is the redistribution of income in our 
society, that you use taxes as one of the 
tools that is available to a government to 
ensure that there is some equitable sharing 
of the national pie. Again if you look at the 
results in our society right now, vou'll find, 
in the first place, that there really haven't 
been any changes in the distribution of 
income in our society, The only change that 
you really find is that the people at the 
bottom, say the 20 per cent at the bottom 
who used to get 4.5 per cent, are now getting 
something less than that, and the people at 
the top are getting slightly more than they 
did before. 

Again this is an indication of the kind of 
inequity that there is in the tax system. Once 
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again, Madam Minister, you know and I’m 
sure a lot of other people know, that there 
are too many loopholes, too many people 
take advantage of the loopholes. I think this 
is an unfair situation. It’s particularly unfair 
to those people who cannot take advantage 
of, shall we say, the loopholes that are 
granted to a lot of other people. 

The other example again on the redistri- 
bution of income was your GAINS Dill last 
night, Madam Minister. There’s a good ex- 
ample, and John Diefenbaker coined the 
phrase, of the hyphenated Canadian. What 
you have done by passing that legislation 
is you've made a hyphenated pensioner, be- 
cause despite the fact that the person may 
be a Canadian citizen with all the rights 
supposedly inherent in being a Canadian 
citizen, what in effect you've done is to say, 
“You are a Canadian citizen, but for pen- 
sion purposes you are going to be something 
less than a Canadian citizen.” That’s why I 
call him the hyphenated pensioner. 

There is a feeling about the land that if we 
cut back on the distribution of income, of 
payments to pensioners and to other citizens 
_this is the common mythology these days— 
somehow the government will be spending 
less money, and consequently somehow the 
money will go someplace else and jobs will be 
created. Look at the record and get your 
economists to look at the record. I realize 
that in a lot of these cases it is not a matter 
of your making; rather, as the critic from the 
Liberal Party said, “Darcy calls the tune and 
you play the fiddle.” However, how you 
fiddle is relevant to the kind of tune we get 
out of it. 

But, again, the arguments are that we 
should not spend money on social welfare 
or social programs. If you look at the history 
of the United States or Canada, or for that 
matter, any country in Europe, you will find 
that at times when we had major economic 
growth and development and full employ- 
ment, or close to full employment, they were 
also the times we spent a lot of money on 
social projects. To blindly assert or buy the 
mythology that we will cut social spending, 
and this is somehow going to increase jobs, 
is a lot of nonsense. I mentioned this to the 
Treasurer. What, in effect, you people are 
doing and the rhetoric that you are using 
these days is the rhetoric of the 1930s; the 
“10 lost years.” In fact, you are becoming 
the architects of the next 10 years: 10 lost 
years, if you persist in that kind of a policy. 

There should not be wastage; you should 
not allow people to rip off the system; and 
that goes right down the line. It’s not just 
the people at the bottom, although it seems 
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to be these are the people that we get at. 
Look at doctors, politicians, lawyers and real, 
estate people and everybody else. Whenever | 
there is an opportunity, anybody will rip off 
the system. W 

But when you talk about equity, there has. 
to be equity in a lot of areas. Let us not) 
extend the equity to the people at the top 
and not at the bottom. 

The GAINS legislaion is a prime example. 
It was stupid legislation on the part of the 
federal government. One reason is that you. 
have to tie your bureaucracy and your level. 
of giving to something in the federal govern- 
ment, and, in a sense, you were forced into’ 
that. But at the same time, I am not con-: 
vinced in my mind that just because the 
federal government makes a stupid mistake 
or brings in stupid legislation, that you should 
jump up and say, “Yes, we will go along with 
you’. 

Another matter—and I have touched on this 
before—is to use the tax system to try to 
shape your economy, to assert some type of 
national sovereignty, and to assert well-being 
in the country and to ensure that jobs are 
available, et cetera. I would like to read into 
the record—and this is going to take a little 
bit of time, Madam Minister—the fact that 
most of our major corporations are actually 
foreign-owned. A proper tax system, if it was 
in effect—and it would be the kind of tax 
system that I would be interested in seeing 
developed in this country—would ensure that 
there is some type of leakage or some move 
toward the possession of corporations, the 
possession of industry by the nationals of this 
country. The people of Canada would have 
some type of ownership. From that flows the 
ability to decide our economic future and the 
ability to say, “This is what we are going tc 
do and this is how we are going to operate. 

Let me read you the names of the corpora- 
tions and point out to you where their owner- 
ships are. I am taking an arbitrary ruling 
here: I will just read those whose ownershit 
is over 60 per cent foreign-owned. We wil 
start with General Motors of Canada whiel 
is 100 per cent owned by General Motors o! 
Detroit; Ford Motor Company is 88.1 pe 
cent owned by Ford of Detroit; Imperial Oi 
is 69.6 per cent owned by Exxon; Chrysle: 
Corporation is 100 per cent owned by 
Chrysler of Detroit; Shell Canada is 71 pe 
cent owned by Royal Dutch Shell; Gulf Oi 
is 68.3 per cent owned by Gulf Oil Corpora 
tion; Texaco Canada is 68.2 per cent ownet 
by Texaco, New York; Canadian Genera 
Electric is 91.9 per cent owned by Genera 
Electric, New York; IBM is 100 per cen 
owned by IBM, U.S.A. © 


Canadian International Paper Company, 
_ 100 per cent owned by International Paper 
| Company, New York; International Harvester, 
_ 100 per cent owned by International Harves- 
ter, Chicago; CIL, 73.4 per cent Imperial 
Chemical Industries, London, England; 
| Bechtel Corporation, 100 per cent Bechtel, 
| 





United States; BP Canada, 65.5 per cent 
British Petroleum; Anglo Canadian Telephone 
Company, 86.4 per cent General Telephone 
Electronics, New York; Maple Leaf Mills, 
72.9 per cent Norin Corporation, Miami; 
| Rothmans, 85.5 per cent Rupert Foundation, 
_ Luxembourg; Ensite Limited, 100 per cent 
| Ford Motor Company, Detroit. 

' Swift Canadian, 100 per cent Swift Com- 
' pany of Chicago; DuPont of Canada, 74.9 
| per cent DuPont of Wilmington, Delaware, 
Westinghouse Canada, 93.3 per cent Westing- 
‘house Electric, Pittsburgh; Reed Paper Com- 
| pany, 86 per cent Reed International, London; 
' Sun Oil Company, 100 per cent Sun Com- 
| pany, Pennsylvania; Crown Zellerbach, 88 
| 


i 


per cent Crown Zellerbach, San Francisco; 
Union Carbide, 75 per cent Union Carbide, 
_ New York; Kraft Limited, 100 per cent Kraft, 
' United States. 

| _Ultramar Canada Limited, 100 per cent 
_Ultramar, London; Goodyear Tire, 88.8 per 
cent Goodyear Tire, Akron, Ohio: Dow 
Chemical, Midland, Michigan; Procter and 
‘Gamble, 100 per cent Procter and Gamble, 
' Cincinnati; General Foods, 100 per cent 
General Foods, White Plains, New York: 
_Weldwood of Canada, 73.6 per cent by 
; Champion International, New York; Conti- 
'nental Group, 100 per cent Continental 
Group, New York; and Standard Brands, 100 
| per cent Standard Brands, New York. 

| American Motors, White Motor Corpora- 
“tion, Unilever, United Aircraft, Johns-Man- 
ville, American Can, all of whom have their 
counterparts in Canada, are 100 per cent- 
owned by American corporations. ITT Can- 
ada is 100 per cent owned by International 
Telephone and Telegraph, New York: Rock- 
well, again, 100 per cent American owned; 
Firestone, 100 per cent American owned; 
Robin Hood Foods, 100 per cent Interna- 
tional Foods, Minneapolis; and Consolidated 
Foods, 100 per cent Consolidated Foods, 
' Chicago. Uniroyal is 100 per cent American- 
| owned, Kodak Canada is 100 per cent owned 
_ by Eastman. 

The list goes on. I could continue. But the 
indication here is that there are two things 
| that this should bring to your mind. 

_ In the first place, there is a degree of 
control over our economy by foreign-owned 
corporations. And the other point is that 
it denies Canadians an opportunity to invest 
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in corporations that operate in Canada; or- 
ganizations that have a major industrial de- 
velopment in this country. If we wanted to 
invest in the Canadian portion of that com- 
pany, we can't do it because the stocks and 
the shares are not available. You can buy 
into the parent company, but if you wanted 
to invest in the Canadian operations alone, 
you can’t do it. 

A proper itax policy should try somehow or 
other to ensure that that kind of investment 
is available to Canadians. I will give you an 
example of ‘some of the inequities that exist. 
I have a news bulletin from Pitfield, Mackay, 
Ross, You see them on television every so 
often. It gives you some indication of what 
you should and shouldn’t buy. One of the 
paragraphs, I think, is important, This again 
refers to the inequity of the situation, It 
says: 

“For investors in the lower bracket, the 
increase in after-tax income would be even 
greater.” Earlier it gives an example of what 
you can invest and, with the new tax legis- 
lation, et cetera, what you should do. “In- 
deed, it is possible for an_individual without 
other sources of income -to receive in excess 
of $20,000 a year in dividends while paying 
no tax at all.” 


[11:15] 


That’s not equity; that’s rip-off, that’s 
loopholes. When these people do not pay 
their share of taxes then somebody else has 
to pick it up. The unfortunate situation is 
that the people who are picking it up are 
the middle class in our society. You can’t 
get anything out of the lower-income earners 
for the simple reason that they haven't got 
any more to give. The people at the top 
have the loopholes, so what happens is the 
great group in the middle is carrying the 
load. That’s what your tax system and the 
federal tax system are doing at this time. 

There’s another matter of economic rent. 
There’s a great deal of concern whether we 
are really charging enough in terms of the 
mining companies, the exploiters of our re- 
sources—whether we really are getting our 
fair share. I think the evidence will start 
coming out, perhaps in the discusisons with 
Inco. Some of the assessments of that com- 
pany will be raised’, and those of some of the 
other companies, You'll see that the returns 
on their mining investments are quite high 
and because of the exemptions—particularly 
exemptions under the Assessment Act, et 
cetera—we are not getting the economic 
rent that is due to the people of this prov- 
ince. 

I think it’s time we were candid about 
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market value assessment. There is no way 
your leader or the Treasurer is going to 
bring in market value assessment before the 
next election. Let’s stop playing games. They 
know and you know that an introduction of 
market value assessment will alienate all 
sorts of people around the province. You are 
not going to do it for the simple reason that 
you also have to fight ‘another election and 
you don’t want a lot of people running out 
there who are mad at you. You've had your 
fingers burned on regional government and 
the whole question of market value assess- 
ment is hanging up in the air. What bothers 
me about it is— 

Mr. Haggerty: You’re a strong supporter 
of regional government. You're all for it. 


Mr. Walker: Do you support market value 
now? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I do, as a matter of 
fact, but not as organized right now. 

What we should do is stop playing games 
and stop putting this bill off for another year 
and another year. Next year youre going to 
sniff the political winds and if they aren’t 
‘lowing in the right way then there’s going 
to be another delay. 

Despite that, I think we have to look at 
some of the things that are proposed in 
market value assessment. I think you, Madam 
Minister and the Treasurer have received 
representations from various groups and in- 
stitutions in our society. Referring to the 
Board of Education brief that was presented, 
I'm sure, to ‘your ministry as well as to the 
Treasurer, it points out that the way market 
value assessment js organized right now, 
the vneople with the lower incomes living in 
the less affluent areas of the city are going 
to end up paying more taxation. The in- 
crease could go about 60 per cent, and in 
some cases it could even go up to 200 per 
cent. Increases go at 43 per cent, 19.8 per 
cent, 85.1 per cent. 

Incidentally, the big increases are on 
older residential areas—the areas where peo- 
ple have lower incomes. The consequence 
of this was pointed out by the representa- 
tives from the board: it is that you will 
in effect be destroying neighbourhoods, The 
people will find that they cannot afford to 
live in those areas, and in effect youll be 
vandalizing a city. Here is a viable, reason- 
able neighbourhood and because of the mar- 
ket value assessment policy you're going to 
be destroying that. 

In the first place, I think we have to go 
to some type of new assessment and market 
value assessment seems fair. But at the same 
time, there has to be a very good examina- 
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tion of the whole property tax system. There — 
has to be some equity brought into this, in 
keeping with what you have said in your 
statement. 

Another point I wish to touch on is my 
favourite bank, the Province of Ontario 
Savings Office. Personally I think, Madam 
Minister, that you have a very good organ- 
ization. I wish you weren’t so blessed with 
ideological hangups and you expanded this — 
organization. I wish you would increase the 
number of branches and that you develop 
their powers. This is not something new. I 
have suggested this before in the House. 

But I think that it is the only institution — 
right now available in Ontario which provides 
some element of competition to the chartered — 
banks, I can keep my money with the Prov- 
ince of Ontario Savings Bank and I will have 
a better rate of interest than what I would 
get in a chartered bank. I will also have 
chequing privileges and so on. J certainly 
can’t borrow money and I suppose when I get 
to that situation Ill have to go someplace 
else. 

But I think that perhaps you should ap- 
proach the federal government. I understand 
that you are limited to what the Savings Bank — 
can do because of federal legislation. But I 
think you should move in the direction that 
Manitoba, British Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan have moved in terms of making this an 
institution that will provide that kind of com- 
petition for the chartered banks. If there ever 
were a group of institutions in our society 
that are ripping off the public it is the finan- 
cial institutions. 

There is no competition between those 
financial institutions right now. Just recently 
they have done a little bit-they have lowered 
interest rates and they have offered you free 
homes if you open accounts, et cetera—but 
there is no competition between banks. There 
is no competition between trust companies. 
For the average fellow in the market—it 
doesn’t matter whether he is a home buyer, 
or a sma'l businessman or anything like that 
—there is nowhere he can go to ensure that 
he will get a lower rate. 

This is reflected in terms of the whole 
strategy of economic growth, of jobs and 
everything else. The only way you are going 
to do it is you will have to get involved in 
it publicly—as a public enterprise. Don’t get 
hung up about public enterprises, As a public 
enterprise, perhaps we will provide that kind 
of competition to the chartered banks and 
that will smarten them up and it will make 
them lower their interest rates. 

If you look at their profits, you look at 
their statements, despite the setbacks, des- 
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pite the slow growth in the economy they 
have been doing extremely well, over and 
over again. Every year there has been no 
drop of profits for those institutions. The 
reason they can get away with it, of course, 
is because there is no countervailing economic 
force in our society, and your Savings Bank 
is one place where you should make a very 
serious effort. 

_ This has been raised over and over again. 
It has been discussed. Of course you’ve got 
your ideological hangups about public enter- 
prise. I suggest you shed them or bend them 
a little bit. We believe in mixed economies. 
I am sure you believe in the mixed economy. 
I certainly do believe in the mixed economy. 
I think we have to realize that there is room 
for both public and private enterprises. 

If private enterprise is screwing the public, 
as it is in the financial institutions, you should 
not sit back and just accept it meekly and 
mildly and say “we’ve got this ideological 
bent” or something. You should do some- 
thing about it, This is one way of doing it, 
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in terms of the benefits to the public. 

Finally there is our little friendly specula- 
tion tax situation. I was not, certainly, happy 
with the situation with Ronto. I still am not 
happy. The public accounts committee has 
taken a stand on it. It will be coming to the 
Legislature, and we will be debating that. 
There are others like Lynden Hill Farms about 
which I am still wondering what you are going 
to do—are you still negotiating with them or 
not? These are specific items and we will try 
raising them in the specific parts of the 
estimates. 

I would like to conclude on the bulletins 
that you are putting out. I am happy to see 
ie are coming out and I have been exam- 
ining them in some depth. But I think you 
should be working in the same manner as the 
Securities Exchange Commission. What they 
do is put out regular reports on stock options, 
on purchases, on transfers et cetera. I think 
the people of Ontario should be entitled to 
something similar from the Ministry of 
Revenue. 

_ When you make a decision or a ruling on a 
purchase, I think this should be published 
and sent out to all the people concerned. 
LT admit you have gone part way, that you are 
prepared now to give rulings on prospective 
transactions. But I think it would be a great 
help to the commercial world, and I don’t 
think you will be revealing secrets or anything 
like that, if you indicated the rulings that 
your department has made in various trans- 
actions, also these should be made available 
to the members of the securities exchange 
commission and to all those other people— 
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accounting firms and lawyers et cetera, who 
are involved in these transactions. 

I think you should move in that direction. 
Youll be able.to go out of this ministry— 
when and if you do go out, and we assume 
everybody moves sometimes—with a feather 
in your hat. You could say you did move in 
this direction, and people will say “Madam 
Minister has done a great thing.” Every 
month or every week they'll be reminded, 
when they receive the bulletin and all these 
rulings, and will take it as an indication that 
it is a modern, progressive ministry that really 
is concerned about keeping the public in- 
formed as to how we act and what were 
doing. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I want to thank the 
two opposition critics for their comments, and 
their helpful suggestions. [ve made notes and 
I’m impressed with how well they are pre- 
pared. 

I think at this point I’d like to introduce 
my deputy minister Dr. Terry Russell. Beside 
him is Mr. Purdon, then Mr. Yurchuk, Mrs. 
Griffin and Mr. Dickson. They will be related 
to you as we move into the estimates in terms 
of their respective responsibilities. 

I think Dr. Russell has a comment to make 
concerning some figures that 'Mr. Haggerty 
raised. If he will just comment on these for a 
moment. 

Dr. Russell: Mr. Chairman, I was a bit 
alarmed when Mr. Haggerty referred to a 
$30-million increase in our estimates. We 
were rather proud of the fact that, as we 
thought, we were running ‘at a constant bud- 
get level and we have been essentially for 
about three years. 

On looking at the tables in front of me, 
1 think what should be pointed. out there is 
that included in the $201 million or $204 
million which are included in this year’s esti- 
mates, are the out-payments—$120 million or 
so—of out-payments in GAINS pensions. or 
supplements to the elderly. That would sig- 
nificantly reduce the total cost of running the 
ministry to something in the order of $83 
million, of which an even smaller fraction is 
associated with the administration of taxes. 
So the actual cost of running the tax system 
is in the order of about $24 million, which is 
considerably less than the total amount you 
cited. 

There is another point I might make on 
Mr. Haggerty’s suggestion that the adminis- 
tration of retail sales tax could be greatly 
simplified and costs reduced by moving the 
location of collection from the retail level to 
the manufacturer’s level. I think one would 
agree with that entirely. We would be very 
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pleased to do that except, of course, there’s a 
very severe constitutional restriction on our 
ability to tax at that level. Generally speak- 
ing, it would be deemed, I think, that if we 
attempted to move the tax to that level, it 
would be classified as an indirect tax, which 
generally speaking is barred from the prov- 
inces. 

Mr. Haggerty: Did I hear you say “con- 
stitutional’?P 


Dr. Russell: Yes, under the British North 
America Act the provinces are restricted to 
what is deemed direct taxation. 


Mr. Haggerty: But you do have an agree- 
ment with the federal government that applies 
to income tax—provincial income tax. 

Dr. Russell: That is deemed to be direct 
tax. 


Mr. Haggerty: Why can it not be worked 
the same way then? You're talking about a 
constitutional area that you feel the province 
has no right to go into, yet you have an 
agreement with the federal government now 
that relates to personal income tax—it’s done 
at that level. It could be collected through 
the federal government without having two 
systems of— 

Dr. Russell: We have a collection agree- 
ment with the federal government in per- 
sonal income tax exactly as you said. Be- 
cause the personal income tax is legally with- 
in our constitutional scope, therefore we have 
been able to make an agreement with the 
federal government to run it in a generally 
effective way and to the benefit I think of 
most people. I doubt whether the federal 
government would entertain collecting a tax 
for us at the manufacturer’s level because 
they would rely on our statutory authority 
and we would not be able to provide that 
underpinning and assurance. 

711:30] 

Mr. Haggerty: Have you approached the 

federal government on this area? 


Dr. Russell: No, we have not. 


Mr. Haggerty: If you have to stand in the 
supermarket while going through the check- 
out counter and have to have a girl tabulat- 
ing the tax on it, it’s time wasted. It’s time- 
consuming and there is no doubt it adds 
additional cost to that business to obtain all 
that information, collect all the taxes and 
turn them back to the Ministry of Revenue. 
All I am suggesting is that there is a better 
way of collecting it, that is, at the manu- 
facturing level because much of that goes 
through the manufacturer to the wholesaler. 
There is no reason why it can’t be tagged 
right there. 


Dr. Russell: One would find it an attractive. 
idea. I just raise the point that it would be. 
legally difficult for us to move that way. I 
might just say, as another point of interest. 
in this area, the federal government is very 
interested and has declared its interest in 
moving its manufacturer’s tax further down 
towards the retail level. There was a green 
paper published the last year or so in which 
they raised the whole question whether they 
should move their tax to the wholesale level 
and away from the manufacturer’s level. 
There are various reasons for this, partly to 
do with the taxation of foreign enterprises. 
and so on. 

Mr. Haggerty: I have received a number: 
of complaints from the small store operator: 
and the small businessman that he and his: 
staff spend much of their time going through 
the taxes that are collected that day, the 
forms that have to be filed and everything 
else. Then there’s a penalty clause too if 
they don’t get it in on time or something like 
that. It almost drives them up the wall. You 
talk about red tape, but look at what you. 
are saddling these tax collectors with. 

Mr. Chairman: Perhaps we could take these 
votes item by item. In vote 1001, there are 
nine items. I believe the more orderly way 
would be to go item by item. 

On vote 1001, ministry administration pro 
gram; item 1, main office: . 

Mr. Makarchuk: On the main office I notice 
the deputy minister said it costs $24 million 
in salaries to collect taxes. Is that a correct 
figure in the statement you just made a few 
minutes agoP 

Dr. Russell: Yes, but it is not altogether 
salaries. It’s all costs. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All costs come to $24 
million, You collect something like $4.2 bil 
lion for that amount. Have you ever done 
a cost analysis—I imagine you have—in term! 
of what it costs youP Have you ever com 
pared your operation to an insurance com 
pany or something else? . 

Tam defending your department. The com: 
mon mythology is that you have got a buncl 
of civil servants up there who are sitting 01 
their backsides bending paper clips and cer 
tainly not doing what they are supposed tt 
be doing. At least this is the common myth 
ology. 

I think you should look at the figures, ant 
other ministries should look at this thing 
and try to be a little bit more assertive ant 
defensive about what the hell is being sai 
about you. If you find an insurance compat 
or a major corporation that deals in $4. 
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billion, you will find they have a hell of a 
lot more people sitting around doing very 
similar jobs or the same things that you 
have in your department. I would like to 
hear your comments on that. 

_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have to say that 
Mr. Makarchuk has issued a challenge that 
will be gladly taken up by our deputy since 
he’s a man who is very high on productivity. 
_ Mr. Makarchuk: The basic argument in 
comparison to, say, a private enterprise firm 
is that there is no such thing. I don’t agree 
with the assumption you have people who 
are doing nothing. 

The other point I have raised in my open- 
ing remarks is the statement by the ac- 
countant that there is leakage, that taxes 
are not collected. Are you in agreement with 
that? 
_ Mr. Chairman: Dr. Russell would like to 


make a comment with respect to produc- 
tivity 
_ Dr. Russell: Just to take them in sequence 


as one at a time would be easier, you asked 
the question, have we compared ourselves 
with an insurance company or any other 
large-scale clerical factory. The simple 
answer to that is no. We have never gone 
into that in that sense. On the other hand, 
of course, we do have access to much of 
the same technology they would use in such 
an operation, including the computerization, 
user systems, productivity analysis, and so 
on. We do use all of these techniques and 
systems very extensively in the ministry. 

_ Perhaps one way to describe it is that our 
total staff complement has been constant 
for a number of years. In fact, it is some- 
what down over what it was a few years 
ago. This has largely occurred because we 
have been able progressively, in a steady 
series of steps, to introduce quite a wide 
range of productivity improving systems, just 
as they exist in the private sector. 

_ So our overall productivity has, I think, 
increased quite significantly. Although we 
can't answer that question directly, I think 
we would compare rather well with a similar 
clerical operation or company outside. 

_ Mr. Makarchuk: Would you want to 
touch, then, on the matter of leakage? Be- 
cause of inadequate staff, people are man- 
aging to get away with not paying taxes. 
What do we do about this statement made 
by the accountant, the one in the Star, and 
the statements made by other accountants, 
although not publicly? They are rather re- 
luctant to make these kinds of statements 
publicly, but privately they will have a 
little discussion, and ‘say, “Yes, we think 








there’s room for improvement.” What is your 
feeling on that, Madam Minister? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Makarchuk, 
every jurisdiction has wrongdoers. People, 
who for one reason or anothen are never 
apprehended by the police for whatever law 
it is that they break. Inasmuch as that is 
true, and is a very simple truth, I suppose it 
applies in terms of tax leakage. I think that 
editorial was written in a vacuum and I deny 
it. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You feel, in your opinion 
anyway, that you don’t have evasion to that 
great ‘an extent? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I consider that we 
have a very efficient taxing system. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Madam Minister, you 
probably have an efficient taxing system, but 
I would be reluctant to buy holus bolus your 
statement that there is no leakage, You 
know, evading taxes, as the common ‘saying 
goes, is not a science, it’s an art and ac- 
countants practise the art very assiduously 
to ensure that their clients can evade as 
much taxation as possible. To a point it’s 
legal, but somehow I think with an examin- 
ation something can be done about it. 

That brings me again to my opening state- 
ment. How do you deal with multi-national 
corporations? Do you really go out to their 
offices sometimes to make spot checks of the 
expenses they have charged, the deprecia- 
tion, the various management fees, royalties, 
and all these other things they have to 
claim? It is so convenient for them to use 
these, because they can get away with it 
and the Canadian corporation ‘cannot get 
away with it. 

What are you doing, Madam Minister, to 
ensure that you terminate this practice— 
bring it to a close, or lat least to make it 
more difficult for them to get away with 
what they are getting away with? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry, Mr. 
Makarchuk. You are making a lot of assump- 
tions about which you can have no knowl- 
edge, nor can the writer of that editorial. I 
just think this kind of discussion is not ap- 
propriate lat this time. 

Mr. Makarchuk: The matter referred to 
in the editorial is a matter which is general. 
The writer is making a general statement 
that taxes which are due are not collected. 
What I am interested in in this particular 
case is the multi-national corporation, the 
Canadian branch plant that is operating in 
Ontario, that is evading taxes because of 
various dodges or gimmicks. 

It is not necessarily foreign corporations, I 
think recently in the Globe and Mail there 
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was an article about Dominion Bridge, 
which set up a Bahamas corporation from 
which they bought steel. The steel, of 
course, came from Hamilton and didn't go 
to the Bahamas at all. But that was the 
bookkeeping transaction. In this case the 
federal Revenue department certainly dis- 
allowed it, and I think they had to pay the 
tax. 

But this is an example of a Canadian 
corporation and some of the means they do 
use, I think if you read “The Canadian 
Establishment,’ Peter Newman’s book, he 
talks about Irving. Although this is not in 
Ontario, they buy from a company in the 
Bahamas and the Canadian corporation is 
always losing money but the people in the 
Bahamas are doing quite well, thank you. 

‘Mr. Haggerty: This practice was carried out 
by shipping firms with foreign registered 
vessels. 

Mr. Makarchuk: It goes on in a lot of 
cases. I am concerned specifically and I 
would like an answer, some indication right 
now. Do you do any kind of follow-up in 
the matter of the multinational that uses 
various gimmicks, royalties, management fees, 
artificial costing or artificial prices on com- 
ponents brought in, to evade taxes in Canada? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Makarchuk, you 
are opening up a very broad discussion on 
what is tax evasion, as against tax avoidance. 
You’ are getting into the depths of tax con- 
sultation and I don’t know if it’s just ‘the 
most ‘appropriate subject in terms of our 
estimates, It’s a philosophical discussion 
you are opening up, a rather deeply philoso- 
phical discussion. 


Mr. Haggerty: If there are infractions is 
your ministry aware of them? They can cir- 
cumvent certain rules and regulations. 


Mr. Chairman: If I may make a sugges- 
tion, Perhaps it may be more appropriate to 
raise this, Mr. Makarchuk, on the next vote, 
1002, the administration of tax programs if 
you wanted to pursue it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I suppose it depends on 
how lenient or how rigid you want to be, 
Mr. Chairman. It’s a matter of administration 
really. It could be a program, it could be 
specific programs and in this case it is general 
administration that deals with the main office. 
The minister is part of the main office and 
that is why I am on it here. So far, I still 
haven’t received any kind of an answer. 

Do you deny this happensP Do you deny 
this goes on, Madam Minister, or are you say- 
ing we havent got the expertise? Are you 
saying we are not prepared to do anything 
in this area, we will just let things be as they 
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are? What are your feelings and what are, 
your inclinations on this subject? | 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Right at the moment, 
Mr. Chairman, we seem to be opening up 
the whole discussion on corporation tax aif 
that’s several votes on. If you wish to get. 
into vote 1002, then fine. I am willing to’ 
move down to that one. But it requires a 
different set of staff and so on. Could we not. 


comes up? 
Mr. Chairman: Your remarks, Mr. Mak- j 
archuk, do pertain to corporations and mullti- | 
nationals and their operations in this country: 
which would really come under the next) 
vote, corporations tax and other taxes. Would 
you care to raise it at that time? } 
Mr. Makarchuk: I have no hangups under 
which vote we raise it as long as we raise it, | 
Mr. Chairman. The minister again asserts 


there is no leakage. | 





Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, I didn’t say that.) 
Mr. Makarchuk: There is leakage then? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am not saying that? 
either. 
Mr. Makarchuk: What are you saying, | 
Madam Minister? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I just said I denied 
the way that editorial presented the subject 
and I suspect the editorial was written with- 
out any consultation with anyone in our) 
ministry. | 
Mr. Makarchuk: I should hope so. 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: And it isn’t the kind 
of thing we would release as public informa- 
tion. It is highly confidential information. ) 
Mr. Makarchuk: I think it is my busing 
to know, Madam Minister. Is there leakage | 
or isn’t there leakage, in the tax system? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have no comment 
to make. | 
Mr. Makarchuk: You ave the responsible : 
minister and as a member, we are asking a_ 
question here whether there is leakage; in 
other words, whether people are evading | 
taxes for various reasons. Perhaps they have | 
discovered loopholes of which you are ul- 
aware or they may be evading taxes, as as-_ 
serted in the editorial, because you do not 
have the staff to police it properly. But I 
think we are entitled to know what exactly 
are your feelings. What is your opinion on) 
this matter? 
[11:45] 
Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: I did indicate that 
there is wrongdoing in every jurisdiction. 


There are always wrongdoers who are never 
apprehended by the police. There’s a story in 
this morning’s paper about a particular small 
business which was broken into on four dif- 
ferent occasions. There is always wrong- 
doing. Where we know there is wrongdoing, 
‘naturally we apprehend it and stop it and, 
Bs certain cases, lay charges. You are sug- 
gesting, I suppose, that we have to run some 
“kind of special watchdogging service. Actu- 
ally, we are collecting taxes, and the great 
‘majority of the people in the province of 
‘Ontario are law-abiding citizens, who do 
comply with the tax law. 

| Mr. Makarchuk: We're not questioning 
that, Madam Minister. 

' Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You are indeed. 
‘Mr. Makarchuk: As to how law-abiding the 
‘majority of Ontario citizens are, I don’t think 
\we have to assert that. We can also assert 
‘that. motherhood is good, and fatherhood 
‘isn’t so bad either. What I’m concerned about 
is that there’s a statement made, an assertion. 
If you discuss it with other accountants you 
find they feel there is leakage. What I’m 
asking you is if you agree that there is leak- 
age. In other words, that people are evading 
‘taxation. If you agree to that, then let’s have 
an idea of how much are they evading. 

We may say that to really police it or to 
‘ensure that nobody gets away you're going 
‘to end up with a Draconian bureaucracy, or 
something of that nature, and the cost bene- 
fits are not worth it. 

_ On the other hand, IJ think I have a right 
‘to know. You must have some estimation, or 
you should have, as to what is going on. Are 
jthere really people who are getting away? 
Are they getting away with a lot? Or are 
‘they not? 

| Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: I think these are very 
‘general questions and— 

Mr. Makarchuk: That's why they should 
be easy to answer. 

| Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: —it’s very difficult to 
a you any reasonable reply, Mr. Makar- 
ichuk. 

_ Mr. Makarchuk: Can you just say that, you 
are in agreement there is leakage? 

_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, I won’t say that. 
_ Mr. Makarchuk: You say there is no leak- 
age from the tax department? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s simply because 
a discussion of leakage as you propose it 
‘really comes under the notion of confidenti- 
ality. To discuss leakage as you are suggest- 
ing really comes under a security section of 
my ministry. 

Mr. Makarchuk: 








If I read you right, 
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Madam Minister, what you're saying is that 
when there is leakage we can’t admit to it 
because it’s confidential, because it may be 
embarassing. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s not in the public 
interest to discuss it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The fact that you’re not 
collecting taxes due to the province of On- 
tario is not in the public interest to discuss? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s a fact. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I question your whole in- 
clination on this thing. I can’t see, Mr. 
Chairman, how we can really discuss the 
estimates of the department. The idea of 
discussing estimates is that you ask the minis- 
ter questions on certain matters. Basically 
the first question, if I may be very simple 
about it, is: Does the minister believe there 
is leakage in terms of taxation? I can elabo- 
rate on the meaning of leakage but basically 
what I’m trying to ask is are people getting 
away without having to pay taxes because 
your department does not supervise various 
transactions, or various transactions go un- 
noticed? Or is there leakage because there 
are certain loopholes, or something of this 
nature? That’s the first question and I would 
like some answers to that. 

Mr. Sterling: Mr. Chairman, perhaps we 
could clarify the question. Tax avoidance and 
tax evasion mean different things to me. Tax 
evasion— 

Mr. Makarchuk: That’s leakage. 


Mr. Sterling: —is illegal. It is done under 
the table and is outside the terms of our tax 
laws. Therefore, the illegality would be dis- 
covered by an investigator or by someone 
who came to the government and reported to 
them. Tax avoidance is a legal method of 
getting around any tax laws. 

Is there any way you have of measuring 
how much evasion or avoidance is going on? 
I don’t know even how you would measure 
evasion because evasion is an illegal thing 
and people don’t talk about it. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Tax evasion is im- 
possible to measure, inasmuch as when we 
discover it naturally we take steps to correct 
it. But to measure it is, I suppose, as nebulous 
an act as to measure the amount of wrong- 
doing in society in general. How do you 
measure it? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Why is it that Jacques 
Parizeau in Quebec can say that there has 
been about $132 million? 


Hon. Mr. Scrivener: He is talking about his 
income tax collections, I believe, because the 
province of Quebec administers its own per- 
sonal income tax collection. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: All right, fine. He also 
administers various other taxes. What he is 
saying is that— 

Hon. iMrs. Scrivener: Excuse me, Mr. 
Makarchuk, let me just correct something. 
The deputy tells me that Mr. Parizeau’s 
statement referred to income tax which had 
been assessed but not collected. So that is a 
big difference. 

Mr. Makarchuk: The way I read this para- 
graph, it refers to $132 million in taxes due 
last year because of lack of staff in the 
revenue department. It may be income tax, 
but I would think the import of that state- 
ment is that it would mean taxes generally 
that are collected by the province. 

What we are trying to find out is if there 
is leakage. This man asserts there is leakage 
in the province of Quebec and_ there 
must be leakage in the province of Ontario. 
And the minister at this time refuses to admit 
whether there is or there isn’t. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We do not. We do not 
collect the personal income tax in ‘Ontario, 

Mr. Makarchuk: I realize that. I am not 
referring to personal income tax. I am re- 
ferring to the taxes that we do collect in 
Ontario. Is there leakage in those taxes? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: When we discover the 
leakage, as I said— 

Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, you have 
discovered some and there is leakage? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: When we discover it, 
we do take steps to correct it— 

Mr. Makarchuk: That is fine. I should hope 
so. After all, what do you think we are 
paying you for? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: How could we pos- 

sibly estimate what is— 
_ Mr. Haggerty: How many infractions are 
there then under this heading? Would you 
have a list of numbers, not names of indi- 
viduals or companies? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, I’m sorry. 

Mr, Makarchuk: How much have you col- 
lected in cases where you have discovered 
that there was leakage? You have said that, 

When we discover it, we collect it.’ How 
much have you collected in the year 1976? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have very few 
cases brought to my attention. 

Mr. Makarchuk: What was the total figure 
in terms of dollars and cents? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I haven’t any idea. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Can somebody say? You 
have all sorts of people around here; could 
you ask somebody? They might have an idea. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t know how 
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in the world we could pull up a figure like. 
that for you at this point, Mr. Makarchuk, | 

Mr. Haggerty: Why would you have | 
$378,000 for legal services under item 8? 
What does this involve? | 

Mr. Chairman: Excuse me. We're not item 
8. We are on item 1. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Couldn’t we start 
dealing with the estimates and get down 
to specifics? 

Mr. Chairman: We are dealing with item. 
1; that is a policy vote and we are discussing 
main office matters at the moment. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: All right. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 1 carry? | 
| 


| 


| 





Mr. Makarchuk: Not yet. I ‘haven’t re-. 
ceived any answers on item 1 and I still” 
want to know— | 

Mr. Haggerty: You can pick them up on) 
vote 1002, though, too. I think the minister 
did say she had expert staff in that area who. 
perhaps would like to discuss it. We can get 
into it in that area. i 

Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. Let’s carry items I, | 
2 and 3 and go into personnel services ini 
; 


1 


} 
{| 


| 
items 4 and 5. Then perhaps we can specifi-/ 
cally zero in on it. 
Mr. Haggerty: I have questions on items ' 
5 and 8. 
Item 1 agreed to. , 
Item 2 agreed to. | 
On item 3, supply and office services: | 
Mr. Makarchuk: I have one little item on | 
| 
| 


| 


} 


supply and office services. I have received in- 
formation to the effect that the office in | 
Brantford, which used to be a bowling alley. 
and is now the assessment office, was pur- 
chased and resold and re-leased for some very 
good prices. I wonder if the minister would | 
table details of that particular transaction, * 
which took place a few years back. The» 
implication is that some people made a killing | 
on the deal, and it was your department that. 
was involved in this thing. This is a request 
that perhaps somewhere in the estimates you | 
would have an idea of what— | 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, office - 
space of that nature is a responsibility of the | 
Ministry of Government Services. | 
Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. I will agree with: 
you there. | 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I doubt we would | 
have this information. : 
Mr, Makarchuk: They would have it, right? | 
Okay. | 
Item 3 agreed to. | 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: May I introduce Mrs. | 


| 





b 


i 
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Griffin, who is the first woman director we 
have appointed in the Ministry of Revenue? 
I would like Mrs. Griffin to give the members 


_a little outline of our affirmative action pro- 
_gram. Perhaps you'd let her discuss items 4 


and 5 together. 
Mr. Chairman: Is it agreeable to the com- 


_ mittee that items 4 and 5 be discussed jointly? 
Agreed. 


On item 4, personnel services, and item 5, 
training and development: 


_ Mrs. Griffin: With respect to the training 


and development program in the ministry, 
there are two basic components to the pro- 
gram. The first component involves the de- 
velopment of in-house training programs 
which are specifically geared to ministry 
needs, The second aspect of the program is 
the administration of the government’s equal 
‘opportunity program. 
_ To give you some indication of the type 
of in-house training programs which we run 
in the ministry, 'd like to mention the fol- 
lowing: The first is employee performance 
appraisal workshop, which is designed pri- 
marily for supervisors and managers to ac- 
‘quaint them with the techniques required for 
a more effective appraisal of work perform- 
‘ance. Then there is the selection-interview 
workshop, where we provide instruction on 
techniques to be used in selection interviews 
and the selection of staff for various promo- 
tional opportunities. 
_ We have run a workshop concerning 
‘troubled employees to inform supervisors on 
‘the application of the government’s alcohol- 
‘ism program and the ministry’s related coun- 
‘selling service. Our pre-retirement counselling 
progam offers employees who are close to 
‘retirement age detailed information on re- 
‘tirement benefits and related activities, such 
‘as financial planning, use of leisure time, 
‘part-time employment and continuing educa- 
‘tion. 
_ An innovation in the ministry this year has 
been dealing with the public workshop, which 
!was designed primarily as the result of a 
‘report on customer service conducted through- 
out government as a whole. Our aim in this 
particular workshop is to encourage partici- 
‘pants to provide better customer service and 
|is designed primarily for staff who have direct 
first-person contact with the public either by 
telephone or in person. So far this year we 
have conducted approximately 25 workshops 
with about 330 staff participating in this 
‘program. 

We also run what I would consider to be 
job-related courses in labour relations train- 
ing for our managers who are required to 
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administer collective agreements which are 
negotiated centrally by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. As those agreements are negotiated, 
we provide information to our managers on 
the provisions of the agreement and give 
them counselling and advice in terms of the 
administration of the contract. 

In addition, the staff in the training and 
development section co-ordinates courses of- 
fered by the Civil Service Commission and 
outside organizations. Our long-range plans 
at the moment in this area include the de- 
velopment of a management training program 
to keep our managers aware of sociological 
trends which are affecting the attitudes of 
employees towards work and which may re- 
quire changes in managerial style and skills, 

The second facet of the training and 
development program relates to the govern- 
ment’s policy on affirmative action. I would 
like to highlight some of the activities that 
we have undertaken in the ministry in the 
past year. We have worked individually with 
each branch using a management-by-results 
approach to identify activity commitments 
required to realize each branch’s objectives 
in this area. This is related primarily to 
identifying women with potential and to en- 
suring that they get the proper training in 
order to advance to senior positions. 

We have offered career development work- 
shops for women in the clerical and office 
services categories. The purpose of these 
workshops was to help interested women to 
set goals for their own career growth. During 
this fiscal year, we have had three workshops 
with 66 women participating in these work- 
shops. In addition, affirmative action repre- 
sentatives have been elected by the staff in 
all district offices of the ministry, thus pro- 
viding a link and an information source be- 
tween the program officials at head office and 
the district offices. 

Three ministry career paths in the tax 
auditing, property assessing and_ banking 
fields have been identified. We will be pub- 
lishing a description of each of these in the 
near future for the information of all em- 
ployees. 


[12:00] 


Since March 1976, we have had a signfi- 
cant increase in the numbers of women in 
management classes in the ministry. At the 
end of 1976 we had 43 women identified as 
being in management classifications and as 
of October of this year, we now have 70 for 
an impressive, I think, improvement of a 
little more than 60 per cent. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Was one of these the one 
Mr. Haggerty meant, the 20-year-old? 
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Mrs. Griffin: No. The 20-year-old Mr. Hag- 
gerty meant probably was in the bargaining 
unit. I am talking about women who are in 
the management classes excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

Dr. Russell: I think she was masquerading 
anyway. 

Mrs. Griffin: Finally, we are considering 
the possibility of offering a seminar to meet 
the specific needs of women presently oc- 
cupying senior clerical and/or professional 
positions. The objective of this particular 
course would be to provide these employees 
with basic managerial and supervisory skills 
required for advancement into senior posi- 
tions. 

One area in which the ministry has been 
commended by the women ‘Crown employees 
office, which is the central agency co-ordin- 
ating the government’s program as a whole, 
has been the introduction of a fund for em- 
ployee educational development. This fund 
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has been in operation now for approximately 
two years. The purpose of the fund is to offer 


all employees who would not otherwise — 


qualify for educational assistance, the op- 


portunity to acquire skills and training, which, — 
while they may not be specifically related | 
to their current job, would nevertheless help 


them in terms of their personal career goals, 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, Mrs, 


Griffin. I think this is an appropriate place — 
where the committee might adjourn. We will — 
reconvene after the question period, as — 


shortly after 3 as possible. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Will Mrs. Griffin be back | 


this afternoon so we can question her? 
Mrs. Griffin: Yes, I will. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I want to find out what | 


the sociological trends about work are like 
these days. 


The committee recessed at 12:04 p.m. 
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_ The committee met at 3:20 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF REVENUE 

_ (continued) 
-:Mr. Chairman:.I call the meeting to order. 
When we last met, we were considering 


items 4 and 5 in vote 1001 jointly; and Mrs. 
Griffin had just completed her remarks. 


| On vote 1001, ministry administration pro- 
gram; item 4, personnel services; and item 5, 
training and development: 


_ Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
staff training: outline was useful. What con- 
cerned me was I didn’t detect any evidence 
that they are training people in this ministry 


in terms of catching the people who are in- 





another agency of the Revenue ministry that 
does these things; or do you just not do this 
im terms. of .a staff operation as far as_ the 
Eunction of. this ministry is concerned? 


- Mrs. Griffin: I think it is a joint respon- 
sibility. perhaps, of our branch and in the 
operating branches. As far’ as technical train- 
ing goes, the main responsibility for technical 
training does reside in the operating branches. 





However, through ‘the. educational assistance. 


program we do-ensure that the operating 
branches are aware of the types of training 
that are available on the outside; and we do 
provide assistance to employees who want to 


improve their qualifications, either in the tax 


auditing field or the property assessment field. 


But primarily we do so through chanelling’ 


them to organizations that provide this kind 
of specialized training. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Madam Minister, within 
your own ministry are there any programs for 
training people in terms of picking up the 
additional professional training which Mrs. 
Griffin has spoken of? 

Again, I am concerned because tax avoid- 
ance‘and tax dodging and everything else are 





the people? Have you training’ programs to 
amsure you can overcome these things; not 
30 much in any sense of vendetta or anything 
ike that but just to ensure that the people 


who have to pay taxes according to the laws: 


| 


| 
| 


to be more efficient in terms of assessing, or: 


volved in leakages and-tax dodging and things. 
like’ that. Is this. your function, or is there. 


very sophisticated arts these days. Have you: 
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of the province are, in. aktoess paying: those taxes 
and not avoiding them? 


Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: If you’ re referring to 
security, that’s another vote. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, no. by ‘i 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You, a are, e. talking Ae 
a special investigative service, 


Mr. Makarchuk: : Well, not cassie Not 
special investigative. powers, but just the 
ability to look. at-a statement and try to dis-. 
cern that, “Look, there’s a possibility here 
that: what these guys. are iain to do. is pull 
the wool over our eyes... 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You are: talking about 
auditing. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, in ‘terms of auditing, 
and in terms of looking at the financial opera- 
tions of concerns. be ate® seDelte 


‘Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Thats, a ue 
service. 


Mr. Haggerty: J Do you call in the RCMP? 
They have a special | service that’s related to 
that. 


Howeanire) Seiohed WE. ever se the 
RCMP. 


“Mr. Rowsell: Mr, Makarchuk, just: on that. 
I think what Mrs.. Griffin was_ describing 
earlier, just.before the lunch break and now. 
just recently, relates to general development 
staff. She briefed you particularly ‘on the 
affirmative action program, which has a par- 
ticular type ‘of separate objectives. | 

I think what ‘you are referring’ to is some- 
thing perhaps better described as professional 
training and :upgrading in-.time, with the 
changes’ in tax practices, of the ‘statutes, and 
indeed of the practices of our taxpayers. 

We do. a number of things in:that con-: 
nection. First of all, in the taxing branches 
generally. people. are:: either professionally 
trained or certainly encouraged to continue 
studies in accounting andthe. theory of taxa- 
tion and the law of taxation. Secondly, we 
do run an extensive series of update courses 
or seminars, ‘briefing sessions in the branches 
as they note developments, designed to bring’ 
staff up to new problems, new practices by 
the branches, and particularly of course, the 
application of our statutes and regulations as 
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they are variously and regularly amended and 
changed. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I was hoping that 
in view of his earlier comments this morning 
about female assessors, Mr. Haggerty would 
ask some questions of Mrs. Griffin. 

Mr. Haggerty: ‘The question ‘was, I guess, 
whether she could drive a nail. 

I want to know: Do you purchase: any 
management training programs, say, through 
institutions at all? Or is it all in-plant job 
training, let’s put it that way? 

Mrs. Griffin: The area we are concerned 
with is primarily in-house training. On occa- 
sion we have purchased services from the 
outside to acquire people with a certain type 
of expertise. As far as the post-secondary 
type of training that you refer to is con- 
cerned, that is handled through our educa- 
tional assistance program, where we reim- 
burse employees for courses they may take 
at community colleges or universities that 
are particularly related to the positions that 
they occupy. 

Mr. Haggerty: How well is that program 
received, then? 

Mrs. Griffin: That program is very well 
received. We have a very high degree of 
participation by employees in the ediuca- 
tional assistance program. Each branch 
ensures that employees who wish to receive 
this additional training have the opportunity 
to take these courses to the limit of the 
resources that are made available. 

Mr. Haggerty: For persons taking any 
specialized training in ‘assessment, rather 
than just teaching them from books, is there 
any specialized training in on-the-job con- 
struction? How many actually have con- 
structed or helped to build homes to find 
out what actually goes into a home? | 


Mrs. Griffin: The particular course or sub- 
ject you are talking about is probably cover- 
ed in the training they may get through the 
community colleges, which is basically the 
intake for our junior level of assessor, or 
through the Institute of Municipal Assessors. 

They would have to have a certain pro- 
fessional accreditation before we would 
consider them for selection. 

Mr. Haggerty: What criteria would that 
cover, then? 


Mrs. Griffin; In terms of the property 
assessor? You mean the basic level? Gradu- 
ation from a recognized course from the 
community colleges or through the IMA. 

Mr. Haggerty: Trade school? 


Mrs. Griffin: I am not familiar with our _ 


hiring trades people as property assessors, 
However, that could be considered. 

Mr. Haggerty: Well, home construction; 
I think it is a rather important area. You can 


get a great amount of knowledge out of a | 


textbook, but you don’t get the fundamentals 
of how a home is constructed. I can recall 
the manual I am thinking about which 


wanted almost the numbers of nails that | 


were put into a two by four, the size of the 
nail and the pounds of nails and things of 





that nature. If an assessor is putting a value | 


on home building, then I think he should 


have some background in home construction / 


along with these textbook credits. 


Mrs. Griffin; The type of thing you are 
talking about does relate to what I was 


calling technical training, versus the sort 


of general training that we do provide. Most | 


of the property assessors, when they begin, | 
are subjected to a rather intensive on-the- | 
job training program by the assessment divi- - 
sion and are assigned to work with some of ) 
the senior assessors who have had experi- | 
ence, Some of the senior assessors probably | 
did come from the construction field and : 
are able to provide them with that kind of > 
information. 

Mr. Haggerty: You can construct a home > 
in perhaps three different ways and still 
have the same cosmetic look to that home. 
You can reduce the cost of it, but perhaps 
if an assessor is not aware of it he can apply 
a false value to that home. I can say this: 
much, some of the homes constructed oa 
are nothing but—I guess years ago we used 
to call them shacks or cardboard buildings. — 

Mrs. Griffin: I am afraid I am not am 
expert on construction standards. ; 

Mr. Makarchuk: What Mr. Haggerty is. 
suggesting here is to send some of them out 
to a muddy construction site and provide 
them with— rt 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. Get the site 
valuation right there. « 

Mrs. Griffin: We will have to take that 
into consideration in our long-range plans. 
[3:30] ; 

Items 4 and 5 agreed to. 

On item 6, information services: 

Mr. Makarchuk: I would like the minister 
to comment on the suggestion that the 
ministry send out bulletins publicizing cer- 
tain rulings or decisions that the ministry has 
made on various matters. There might be 
some argument about confidentiality, but you 
could always use company A or company B 
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instead of actual names. What is the minister’s 
opinion about that? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I thought that was 
very interesting. I listened to it with con- 
siderable interest, and Ill certainly examine 
this with a view to seeing if we can adjust 
our information program. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: That would be similar to 
what the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
does when it brings down a decision. 


_ Mr. Makarchuk: I think it would be ex- 
tremely useful. At least people would have 
a chance to refer back to them when they 
are involved in transactions. It might also 
remove some of the elements of suspicion, 
shall we say, that some people perhaps get 
breaks in transactions as opposed to other 
people. Since you will probably set precedents, 
people will probably look at the transaction, 
if they are involved in a transaction, and 
say, “If we go this route, here is what the 
tax will be; if we go another route, the tax 
may be such.” At least they will have some- 
thing to go by, and they can always come 
back to your department. It will also put them 
on a better footing if it comes to negotiations 
later with your department because, where 
there is a dispute, they can point to some 
of these things. I would strongly recommend 
that you follow that up. 


_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Since our ministry 
does deal with the public on such a broad 
base, we do try to give them very good and 
detailed service in terms of information con- 


| 


cerning various statutes with which they may 
some in contact. 

_ We have done this to some small degree, 
out I think you have something much broader 
n mind and I thought I would examine it 
with a view to seeing how we could adjust 
io accommodate. I can’t tell you any more 
than that, because you just mentioned it 
his morning. 

| We have a book here with all our pub- 
ications in it. I would like to pass this 
ound so the committee can see the kinds 
xf things we do to communicate with the 
ublic on a very wide basis. Most of these 
dublications are produced in the thousands 
ind distributed all over the province. We 
lave really gone to great lengths to make 
hem simple and easy to read so the informa- 
ion is easily understood and so forth. 


Dr. Russell: There 
volumes. 


_ Item 6 agreed to. 
| On item 7, analysis, research and planning: 


| Mr. Makarchuk: I am not sure how much 
nalysis and research is done in this ministry 














are actually two 








but, if I were somewhat involved in this, I 
would try to analyse the returns by com- 
paring average returns as opposed to other 
returns to get an indication of whether the 
man is within your parameters of what he 
should be paying in tax. 

Also in terms of social policy, have you 
got any research going on in your ministry 
in terms of redistribution of income, in terms 
of giving Canadian industries greater ascend- 
ancy in our. society or in terms of encourag- 
ing investment in the country, or is that 
pretty well all done in the Treasury depart- 
ment? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I was going to say 
you've got the wrong ministry. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. In that case what 
type of research do you do? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think there is a 
little outline in your papers. This activity 
is performed by the ministry's management 
systems branch, headed by Mr. Dickson, and 
by the finance and priorities planning group, 
headed by Mr. Purdon. 

The activity is involved with assistance 
to ministry management in the planning, 
co-ordination, implementation and delivery of 
systems and procedures and management con- 
sulting services. Functional activities also in- 
clude the co-ordination and development of 
ministry-wide resource planning and _ alloca- 
tion strategies and operation, evaluation and 
review procedures for the deputy minister 
and senior managers. This is really an in- 
house service that we offer. 


Dr. Russell: Mr. Makarchuk, perhaps a 
further word, of explanation. As the minister 
said, there are two units covered under this 
general title. The first is the management 
systems branch. This branch is responsible 
for the development of new systems for use 
generally within the ministry, most particu- 
larly the application of EDP and computer 
systems in the tax branches. In other words, 
you see changes occurring in our operations, 
both in the content of the tax activity and 
the volume because we involved the manage- 
ment, systems branch in a search for better 
technology, better systems and. techniques 
which might be put into place for those 
branches in a support fashion. 

I referred to the importance of this ac- 
tivity indirectly when I talked of the way we 
have been successful in generally holding 
manpower down by increasing productivity 
through the use of these devices. The forward 
planning, the testing, the design and the im- 
plementation of these new systems is con- 
ducted by Mr, Vincent’s branch. 
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The second unit, the finance and priorities 
planning group, is essentially the budget core 
of the ministry. Mr. Purdon is responsible 
for watching the financial performance of the 
ministry—seeing that on an in-year lbasis our 
expenditures are kept within the moneys 
voted us and otherwise allocated by the 
government. Also, on a forward basis Mr. 
Purdon is responsible for consulting with the 
directors in other parts of the ministry to 
determine what their pressures would be in 
the upcoming year and what sorts of re- 
sources they may need. This way we go 
through a rationing process within the min- 
istry to make sure that we come within the 
expenditure guidelines for the upcoming year. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you carrying on re- 
search at this time, in. the event that the 
government decides before the next election 
to come up with a program similar to the 
first time home buyers’ program? The auditor 
has pointed out that it was a glorified mess. 
Are you researching in case you are ordered 
to implement another crash program of that 
nature, so that you would not go through 
that kindof a fiasco againP 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We are not assessing 
any potential new program anywhere. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Wouldn’t you agree, Ma- 
dam Minister, and the deputy as well, that 
you should consider these things? Because 
if you passed a program—and. I think this 
came out in discussions we -had in the public 
accounts—if you had ‘the staff and adminis- 
tered it properly, you wouldn’t have . the 
Auditor and yourself chasing all sorts of an- 
noyed people in the province right now to 
get money back. Are vou looking into 
whether—I presume this is an area where 
you would be involved because this is part 
of what the program is about—should we get 
an order from the Treasurer to give out 
some of Ontario taxpayers’ money, that we 
will not screw it up as we did the last time? 
There is something about the Tories that 
makes them screw up whenever they give 
money away. This is endemic to them. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Sorry, I have to take 
exception to your remarks as they apply to 
my ministry. Going to Mr. Russell and his 
problem— | iit 

Mr. Russel: Leaving aside the home buyers’ 
grant—to answer the general question of an- 
ticipating programs, work load and so on— 
yes, of course we do a great deal of that. 
Indeed, this branch is responsible for that. 
We spend a good deal of time trying to 
anticipate, to forecast the growth in the 
volume and the complexity of our taxing 
Operations, and from that automatically runs 
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the question of how we meet these increased 
work loads and problems. t 

That is exactly Mr, Dickson’s responsibility. 
When we come up with a forward view of | 
the sorts of problems, the sort of growth in | 
our operations that we expect, his job is to 
take those specifications and to devise the | 
methods for allowing us to handle them. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Suppose you were given | 
instructions to institute another first-time. 
home buyers’ program. Would you do it the» 
same way or do you now have informatie 
available from your research, or whether it | 
is, to do it differently? Or would you go | 
ahead and do exactly what you did before?» 
Surely you wouldn’t? f 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Every program is dam 
signed in a different way to accomplish a 
different thing, Mr. Makarchuk, so we are. 
talking about rather airy-fairy conjectures, | 
aren't we? 4 
Mr. Makarchuk: We aren’t talking airy-. 
fairy. In this case we are talking about $10) 
million that went out to people who shouldn't: 
have received the money, according to the: 
Auditor’s estimates. iD 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s not true; I’m: 
Sorry. i 
Mr. Makarchuk: You argue with the Au-. 
ditor, and I will ask him about what you 
say is not true. ; | 
Okay. It is your decision to spend the. 
money, or the government's decision to allo- 
cate the money to a particular program. But. 
it is our responsibility to ensure that it is 
spent properly; and it is our responsibility 
as the minister in charge of the department 
to ensure that the system, or whatever it is 
you install, is not abused. I am asking you 
right now whether you are looking at some 
of these things, should you be charged again 
in the future. He may give it to somebody 
else mind you—to another department. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I believe the deputy 
minister has already responded to this by 
pointing out that this is the branch that re- 
views our activities with a view to increasing’ 
productivity. As simply as that, that is their 
major thrust. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Would you embark on an 


other similar program in exactly the same wa) 
as you did the last one? a 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I couldn’t possibly 
say. I wasn’t here at the time. 2 
Mr. Makarchuk: It wasn’t your responsi. 
bility; perhaps the deputy could enlighter 
me? - 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I really couldn’t giv 
you an adequate response. I don’t think you 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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would want me to insult your intelligence 
with such a reply. 

| Mr. Makarchuk: We will discuss intelli- 
gence at some other social occasion. Would 
the deputy answer then? It was a matter of 
concern that the pre-audit, post-audit, et 
cetera, that was involved made it appear to 
BS in public accounts that if you had had 
the time to operate that program properly, 
and if you had not been pushed into getting 
that money out in time for the next election, 
yerhaps you would have done a better job. 
_ My concern is this. Suppose you are in- 
structed to go ahead with a similar program, 
ure you looking at it now to see that you 
are not going to make the same mistakes and 
waste the same money again? 







Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You are asking a 
question which says: “When did you stop 
deating your wife?” That is exactly what you 
we Saying. 


_ Mr. Makarchuk: We have no arguments on 
hat. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That is the way you 
tave phrased that and I find it amusing that 
rou did. 

| Mr. Makarchuk: It’s the Auditor’s report; 
nd the Auditor’s report says you wasted 
noney. 

| Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No. 

| Mr. Makarchuk: Are you arguing with the 
,uditor? 

Mr. Chairman: I should point out that if 
ye are going to be discussing the home buy- 
ts grant per se, that that would come 
nder— 

_Mr. Makarchuk: I was just using it as an 
xample. What I am discussing here is 
yhether you are doing some research, or 
voking at the system so that you don’t get 
ourself into a similar mess. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We have answered 
ou. 

‘Mr. Makarchuk: Are you or aren’t you? 
istill don’t know— 

| Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We told you that 
lis is the branch which reviews all our 
inctions and our activities with a view to 
icreasing our productivity. We have also 
aid you that we have no new programs 
lat we are considering, or contemplating or 
esigning. . 

Mr. Makarchuk: I am not asking about 
‘ograms. I am just saying that should this 
appen again, hopefully you are not going 
_ be involved in the same kind of fiasco. 
hat is all. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I deny that we were 
ivolved in a fiasco. 
















| 
i 
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Mr. Hall: That’s a recommendation, Mac? 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s a recommendation. 
I think Mr. Hall would support that. He was 
present at those meetings. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am not aware of 
any Auditor’s report making any of the re- 
marks or comments that you are making here. 
I would be very interested if you would 
supply me with a copy, Mr. Makarchuk. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s public accounts, the 


Auditor’s report, 1975 or 1976—something like 
that. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would be very 
interested to see the appropriate sections. 


Mr. Haggerty: It is an old report. 


Mr. Makarchuk: About a year or so old. 
About 1975 or 1976. 


Dr. Russell: I hadn’t thought that the 


Auditor had as yet reported on the home 
buyers’ grant. 


Mr. Makarchuk: He certainly reported 
here. He reported to the public accounts 
committee. 

There hasn’t been a final report on how 
much money was recovered. We haven’t re- 
ceived that report. But he has reported that 
money was paid out that should not have 
been paid out. You weren’t the minister at 
that time, but it was done by your ministry. 

Dr. Russell: If I recall our appearance 
before the committee on this issue there were 
quite a number of aspects of the program 
discussed. However, I don’t believe the Audi- 
tor ventured a definitive appraisal of the 
home buyers’ grant. 


[3:45] 


Mr. Makarchuk: He had estimates and they 
ranged between $10 million and $17 million. 
I am not exactly sure of the figure, but it 
was in the millions. There was no accurate 
figure at that time to say how much money 
went to the wrong people, but he said that 
money did go to the wrong people. 


Item 7 agreed to. 
On item 8, legal services: 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, item 8 deals 
with the legal services branch and it provides 
professional and technical advice. I am in- 
terested in the summary of information pro- 
vided by the ministry. It says: “Providing 
interpretation, counsel and representation and 
advising on actions.” This is in compliance 
with the Act and the regulations? How many 
lawyers are on loan from the Attorney 
General? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Graham Stoodley, 
our chief of legal services is here. I'll ask him 
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to give some comments. Did you hear the 
question, Mr. Stoodley? : 

Mr. Stoodley: The latter part of it; not 
the first part about providing legal services. 


Mr. Haggerty: Could the minister tell us 
how many lawyers are on loan from the 
Attorney General in this ministry? 


Mr. Stoodley: Eight, including myself. 


Mr. Haggerty: What do to they do? Are 
they providing interpretation, counsel and 
representation and advising on actions? Is 
this in compliance with the Act, to enforce 
the regulations? 


Mr. Stoodley: Yes, all of those. We advise 
the ministry on, I think, any legal problem 
that may affect the administration of our Act, 
including tax avoidance or tax collection; we 
draft legislation, regulations, orders in council, 
and other documents that the ministry re- 
quires to be drafted with that degree of legal 
nicety that we are supposed to possess; we 
represent the ministry in court actions to inter- 
pret the taxing statutes, the tax appeals that 
are brought against the ministry; we repre- 
sent the ministry in tax collection matters. 
Basically, if you can name a legal function 
that would involve our ministry we are some- 
where in there. 

Mr. Haggerty: How successful are you in 
the courts? 

Mr. Stoodley: In which area, Mr. Haggerty? 


Mr. Haggerty: Let’s say in compliance with 
the regulations in the Act itself? 


Mr. Stoodley: Very good, we are very 
successful in that. 


Mr. Haggerty: How many cases would you 
have in a year? 


Mr. Stoodley: Do you mean on compliance, 
say prosecutions of people who have 
breached? 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, that is what 
I'm getting at. 

Mr. Stoodley: It varies, because in some 
years there are more prosecutions than in 
others, but we would have between 25 and 
40 cases a year in prosecutions. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s not too many. Is there 
any other staff required from the Attorney 
General’s office, such as legal secretaries, et 
cetera? 


Mr. Stoodley: Yes. | 
Mr. Haggerty: How many would that be? 


Mr. Stoodley: In addition to the lawyers 
that I mentioned, there are two clerical 
people. I should say that those clerical people 
handle a batch of prosecutions, predominantly 
for failure to file returns and for failure to 


provide information, which is the compliance 
aspect that you alluded to. Those would prob- 
ably run to something in the nature of 250° 
a year. ay 

Mr. Haggerty: Would you class these as. 
permanent employees of the ministry; or are. 
they on a part-time basis or at a per diem 
rate? 

Mr. Stoodley: No, they are seconded. That 
is the expression which describes our position | 
in the Ministry of Revenue. | 

We are administratively responsible to the, 
Ministry of the Attorney General and func-. 
tionally responsible to the Ministry of 
Revenue. The distinction between those rather, 
elaborate words is that for personnel and pay’ 
details we report and deal with the Attorney: 
General; for our actual instructions on the 
work we do—how, when and where we do it 
_—we are responsible to Mrs. Scrivener and 
the Ministry of Revenue. | 

Item 8 agreed to. ; 

On item 9, audit services: : 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, the item thati 
I wish to raise is with respect to the home: 
buyers’ grant. 4 

Mr. Chairman: That would be vote 1003, 
Mr. Warner. | 

Mr. Warner: The reason I brought it up. 
here is I understand some of the collection 
that is now being undertaken is as the 
result of audits. I wondered, therefore, it. 
it belonged in under this vote. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is an internal kine 
of audit within our own system, on our Owl 
processes, including the procedures in the 
cash office and the internal operation audi. 
and so on. This is an ongoing thing tha’ 
rides on the ministry constantly and is % 
part of the ministry operation. Yet it 
quite separate from the Provincial Auditor? 
team which dips in and monitors also. It ig 
a sort of flying corps slipping into variow 
operations without notice. ae 

Mr. Warner: I shall wait until vote 1003 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The Provincia 
Auditors team is a thing that is on top 0 
this and is separate from us, and of cours 
not responsible to us. me 

Mr. Hall: I did not think your ministr 
would use the term “dips in” very often. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well he swoop 
down, shall we say? 

Mr. Makarchuk: What auditing does you 
ministry do to ensure the taxes that are du 
are collected? Is there any kind of aud: 
situation? oe 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s the next vote. © 


4 
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Dr. Russell: Again, could I clarify exactly 
what the minister said? This branch is not 
involved in the auditing of our tax system. 
‘This branch is responsible for ensuring that, 
internally, the ministry conforms with the 
directives, the administrative rules and regu- 
lations of the government, particularly its 


‘responsibilities to make sure our operations 
are efficient. 

Item 9 agreed to. 

_ Vote 1001 agreed to. 

' On vote 1002, administration of taxes pro- 


‘gram; item 1, main office: 
| 





_ Mr. Haggerty: I have two questions and 
they relate to the administration of taxes in 
general, or the main policy of the minister. 
In the report of the Ontario Economic Coun- 
cil in 1969, entitled “The Structure of Our 
Tax System”, with respect to corporation in- 
come tax rates it was warned that higher 
‘Canadian corporation tax rates wil] discourage 
the location in Canada of new production 
facilities, whether Canadian or foreign-owned, 
and that industries will be faced with com- 
petition from countries where tax rates are 
lower. This statement was made in 1969, 
and in 1977 we are experiencing a flight of 
industry from our provinces to the north- 
eastern section of the United States where, 
among other things, tax rates are lower. Does 
your ministry study the reports such as those 
published by the Ontario Economic Council 
where such items as tax rates are concerned? 








_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I expect we do. I 
suspect it would be done specifically by Mr. 
Leonard who has just this moment joined us. 
May I introduce, Mr. Chairman—Mr. Robert 
Weiers, our comptroller of revenue, Mr. 
Townsend, our director of corporations taxes 
and Mr. Leonard who is the director of our 
revenue research branch. 

| Mr. Leonard, do you read reports of that 
nature and monitor the activities of tax collec- 
ions and their receipt, and the rise and fall in 
other jurisdictions? 


! Mr. Leonard: Yes, we do. We attempt to 
keep some track on the flows and activities, 
in other jurisdictions as well as on our own 
for comparative purposes. Mr. Haggerty 
points out there have been numerous state- 
iments concerning the flight of industry, and 
the attitudes. Some of these things are 
vague, nebulous and hard to nail down, but 
we do attempt to keep track of our per- 
tormance in relation to these jurisdictions, 
principally in the United States and the 
rest of Canada. 


l 
| Mr. Haggerty: I am sure the ministry is 
concerned about the economic state we are 


| 
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facing. It is not too healthy at the present 
time. In cases such as I have mentioned 
here, where you find industry pulling out of 
Ontario and perhaps going to the United 
States, what are you or your ministry going 
to do to stop this moving of industry to the 
United States? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t think that 
particular kind of activity is within our juris- 
diction. If one could “stop” industry from 
moving, and of course there is always a 
movement of industry and corporations for 
various reasons, regardless of economic con- 
ditions, I would think that would be within 
the activity and function of the Minister of 
Industry and Tourism and of the Treasurer 
(Mr. McKeough) who through the develop- 
ment of policies would, if they could or chose 
to, take steps ‘to correct anything they felt 
they could assist with in terms of a change 
in policy. I would then implement that 
policy within my ministry, but I do not par- 
ticipate in that particular kind of function. 

Mr. Haggerty: You talk about changes you 
would implement. Would this be in the line 
of tax deductions? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: If there was an ad- 
justment in the tax rate or tax schedule, or 
if an amendment or a new kind of tax was 
introduced or a regulation to suit, I would 
be involved with the refinement of that be- 
cause my job is implementation; but the set- 
ting of fiscal policy is done by another 
ministry. 

Mr. Haggerty: I think the question was 
asked of the Minister of Industry and Tour- 
ism and it was a negative answer. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is particularly his 
function. 

Mr. Haggerty: I can recall the Minister of 
Natural Resources introducing a policy state- 
ment in 1975 concerning the situation in the 
Sudbury basin as it related to Falconbridge, 
where certain tax considerations were given 
to the mining industry to encourage their 
productivity and to encourage the marketing 
of their product. 

In that particular policy statement con- 
sideration was given to them in tax exemp- 
tions, but it hasn’t been fruitful. In a sense, 
some place along the line it should be fol- 
lowed up to see how effective this was. What 
I am getting at is sometimes when you give 
tax concessions to some of these large com- 
panies, particularly in the mining area, they 
still seem to have in mind that they are 
going to pull out their operations. Falcon- 
bridge is one of them. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They will take all the 
nickel on their back and walk out. 
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Mr. Haggerty: I was wondering is there 
any monitoring done in some of the tax 
changes? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: An evaluation? 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, an evaluation 
of some of the programs you have imple- 
mented to assist industry; this thing, for ex- 
ample, has not come through in line with 
the intent of the legislation, which was to 
provide jobs and job security. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Leonard indi- 
cates to me that he does co-ordinate with 
Treasury officials and his opposite numbers 
in evaluating programs of this kind. Would 
you care to comment? 

Mr. Leonard: Leaving aside the specific 
case of mining tax, which is run by the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources and not by the 
Ministry of Revenue, we are constantly in a 
process of finding ways and means of evaluat- 
ing whether or not a policy has had its 
desired impact. It is of necessity and prop- 
erly a joint effort between ourselves and the 
staff in the relevant division of Treasury. If 
I could give an example, there is the matter 
of production machinery in the Retail Sales 
Tax Act; naturally we want to know or in 
some way measure the relative effectiveness 
of that policy. As I recall there is, I believe, 
a statutory requirement in effect to evaluate 
whether or not that policy was effective and 
how effective it was in meeting its stated 
objectives. So we are doing this kind of 
thing all the time with admittedly varying 
degrees of effectiveness. 


[4:00] 


Mr. Haggerty: Would you say you are 
getting results? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t know how 
you can always be precise in the way you 
evaluate. You can't say really that because 
you did a certain thing something is going 
to happen. Maybe there was an inevitable 
circumstance that it would have happened 
anyway. 

Mr. Haggerty: It is a matter relating to 
the paralleling of the federal practices along 
with the production machinery and equip- 
ment tax rebate that has been given to in- 
dustry. The Treasurer states that “it is now 
apparent that the continuation of _ this 
broader administrative interpretation would 
push the costs of the programs far beyond 
the $160 million that has been budgeted.” 


Mr. Leonard: Investment in that kind of 
machinery did begin to accelerate, which is 
obviously why the revenue forgone by the 
board interpretation began to escalate past 
the original $160 million. I can’t comment 
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on why these choices are made, but I think, 
clearly it was a matter of the financial re-| 
quirements of the province. We did find. 
that investment was beginning to run faster 
than we had originally anticipated. } 

We started with the basic forecast from 
the industry itself—the survey of investment) 
intentions—and made some extra allowances) 
with the view that the policy would be 
effective, In the meantime, businesses re 





to invest more than they had originally fore- 
cast. I don’t know whether I could say it 
was due exclusively to the policy or not, but) 
their actions began to exceed their original’ 
stated intentions. | 

Mr. Haggerty: The end objective was job. 
creation. Was it a job creation tax program?) 
How many jobs did we produce with this) 
tax program? We have never been able to 
get a clear answer on that. 

Mr. Warner: Not one. Not a single job.' 
for our $160 million. 

Dr. Russell: I don’t think this is some-) 
thing we would have the information on 
or would comment on. As Mr. Leonard has: 
rightly indicated, the essential appraisal of) 
the effectiveness of tax policies in any par-i 
ticular set of incentives or disincentives, 
which may from time to time be introduced, 
is the responsibility of Treasury. | 

As Mr. Leonard indicated, we are in 
volved primarily to the extent that naturally 
the evaluation of these programs depends on) 
the best sort of information we can gather 
and supply to them. However, it is also the: 
case that the information we would provide. 
them constitutes only one part of a set ol 
factors thev would have to take into account’! 
They would be consulting with other min: 
istries—Natural Resources if it is a matte 
of mining, Industry and Tourism perhaps V 
it is to do with industry generally, anc; 
perhaps elsewhere outside in the private 
sector. But I think it is important to em 
phasize that taxation is only one factor 1 
the effectiveness of government policie {! 
generally. | 

Mr. Haggerty: I bring to the attention © 
the minister that the program has failed. 
would like to see $160 million put to som 
effective job-creating programs. Apparenth 
we don’t see that forthcoming from the gov 


ernment. . 
\ 
| 
t 


i! 


Fixe nie 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t know tha) 
you can say the job support program ha 
failed, Mr. Haggerty. 

Mr. Haggerty: I haven’t got the answel” 
to my questions. i 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The program acce 
erated to such a degree that it woul. 


| 
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indicate that perhaps the program was more 
successful than Treasury had projected in 
its estimates. But in any case, I would think 
that the purchase of construction equipment 
would be an indicator that a lot of people 
_were either expanding or changing or up- 
dating their own equipment and their plants. 
My. Haggerty: There is no doubt that what 
you say is quite true. But the question is 
| where was the machinery manufactured? In 
| 





a se 


_almost every industry you walk into today, 
even machine shop equipment, the ma- 
_chinery has been produced in Germany, 
_England or Japan. I can think of one of the 
‘oldest firms in Ontario that used to manu- 
facture machine shop machinery and _ that 
_was in Hamilton. I don’t know if they are in 
that field of machinery production today or 


| not; I am not aware of it. But almost every. 


piece of equipment bought is not manufac- 
‘tured in Canada and therefore you are not 
creating jobs in that area. 

| Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I really think this is 
_ beyond the purview of our ministry. With all 
' due respect I think this is Treasury’s business. 


_ Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order on that. What Mr. Haggerty is raising 
I think is absolutely pertinent. Perhaps the 
question more directly is: Why would the 
Ministry of Revenue not make the tax con- 
cession for the purchase of Canadian machin- 
ery only and not machinery manufactured in 
any other jurisdiction? That would be the 
only criterion for getting this exemption—the 
$160 million we have been talking about. 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: I have to say that we 
simply are implementing a program which 
had been designed by Treasury, and quite 
/some time ago. 

_ Mr. Warner: Do you not report back to the 
‘Treasurer on the implementation of it? 


| Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Leonard liaises 
with them on how a program is moving along 
and in evaluating that program. But until it 
‘has been in operation for a time I don’t know 
that there is any way of evaluating it. 


Mr. Haggerty: This has been in operation 
for quite a while; about three or four years 
now. 
| Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Not this particular 
jaspect. 
| Mr. Haggerty: Production machinery you 
are talking about? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, we are 
into vote 1002 which is a very broad program 
involving the administration of our taxation 
system, and we have with us the comptroller 
_ lof revenue, Mr. Weiers, I am wondering if 
you would like Mr. Weiers to give you a 


| 
| 
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very brief but general description of the 
activities within his division as a preface to 
our discussion of the various items under this 
vote? 


Mr. Chairman: As comptroller I imagine 
Mr. Weiers has activities in all of the seven 
items and so he could perhaps give us a broad 
Overview of what he does. 


Mr. Weiers: Mr, Chairman, the revenue 
division within the Ministry of Revenue ad- 
ministers some 14 taxation statutes. To ad- 
minister those 14 we are divided into seven 
branches which are the seven items in this 
vote. 


Four of the branches are operating 
branches that administer taxes, One is the 
redistribution of income branch. Then there 
are two others which are support branches to 
the other operating branches and to the minis- 
try in some respects. 

One of the four operating branches which 
administer the taxes is the gasoline tax branch 
—even though it is called gasoline tax, it 
actually administers three taxes: the motor 
vehicle fuel tax, the gasoline tax and the 
tobacco tax. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That is what you call 
an explosive mix. 


Mr. Weiers: The succession duty branch 
administers four taxes which to some degree 
are related in principle, being somewhat 
single-transaction taxes: the succession duty 
itself; the gift tax, which was taken over from 
the federal government a couple of years ago; 
the land transfer tax; and the land speculation 
tax. 

The retail sales tax branch, which is the 
largest of all the operating branches within 
the division, administers two ‘taxes: The retail 
sales tax and the race track tax. 

The corporations tax branch, the second 
largest branch of the four, administers four 
taxes. The largest of these is the corporations 
tax itself within. which there are three taxes: 
The corporations income tax; the capital tax 
on corporations; and the premiums tax on 
insurance companies. In addition to that, the 
corporations tax branch also administers the 
provincial land tax, which is a form of munic- 
ipal tax in the unorganized territories in the 
northern part of the province, as well as an- 
other small tax, the Railway Fire Charge Act. 

The guaranteed income and tax credit 
branch is the branch that runs the redistribu- 
tion programs, the home buyers’ grant and 
the guaranteed annual income credit. It also 
deals with the federal government in monitor- 
ing the income tax, the Ontario tax credit 
program and the publicity in connection with 
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the program, and in general monitors other 
aspects of the income tax. 

One of the support branches is the revenue 
research branch of which Mr. Leonard is the 
director. The other one is the special investi- 
gations branch which works very closely with 
our operating branches to administer the 
taxes. These are the people to whom cases 
are referred for special investigations from 
the various audit sections of the operating 
branches when they deem it necessary to refer 
such cases for special handling because of 
some suspected malpractice within a clientele 
group. 

The tax branches, the operating branches, 
and the tax systems that they run in order to 
administer the tax are all much alike, being 
divided -into five main groups or functions. 
There is a tax policy-planning-legislation in- 
put function which, through our revenue 
research branch, works very closely with 
Treasury in developing legislation, implement- 
ing legislation, amending legislation. There 
is the revenue processing function which deals 
with the thousands and thousands of tax re- 
turns that come in—all the dollars that come 
in; the third function is the audit-compliance- 
appeals function; the fourth is the information 
and communications and interpretations func- 
tion; and the fifth is a function of monitor- 
ing our whole operation. | 

It is a feedback type of function which re- 
views the results of the various activities and 
functions within the tax system in an attempt 
to improve and adjust the systems as they 
exist, in order to improve things like pro- 


ductivity efficiency, effectiveness of our 
systems. _ f 
Mr. Warner: I just want to ask—despite 


the fact that we've just had an_ overview, 
we are still dealing with the items? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, item by item. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

On item 2, special investigations: 

Mr. Makarchuk: I think we could become 
a little more specific with what we were 
trying to get than when we had a deliberate 
evasion on the part of the minister.: This is 
on the matter of tax leakage. Could the min- 
ister at this time indicate how many prosecu- 
tions were carried out in the last year in this 
department and how much money was col- 
lected as a result of the prosecutions? 

[4:15] 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I haven’t any idea. 
I think Mr. Stoodley mentioned the number 
of prosecutions he had dealt with. It’s really 
a very small part of our activity. 

Mr. Haggerty: It was 40. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I realize we are dealing 


on a piecemeal basis with the whole depart- 


ment. They are small but the whole is quite — 


large. At this time you can’t say, or nobody 


can give us an indication of how much — 


money was received? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: 


could be $1,000, but if it were fraud or 
something illegal it is irrelevant. It’s the fact 
that a law has been broken. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You are quite right. But 
what we are trying to assess here, again going 


back to the article I read earlier, is just how | 


effectively is this being done. 


Are you happy that they are doing all they — 
can? Are you convinced if they had better ; 
staff or something that perhaps we would | 
recover more money or discover more places 


where people are trying to evade taxes or are 
evading taxes? Have you got any kind of 


an indication just exactly how that particular | 


area is functioning? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I. assure you that | 
the ministry and the administration under | 
Mr. Weiers in my opinion is quite aggressive » 


in administering the statutes and applying 


all the legislation as it affects our tax col- - 
lection. Mr. Stoodley has given you some > 
small information on the fact that prosecu- - 
tions do take place when we apprehend — 


wrongdoers. Beyond that, I don’t think I 
can give you an estimate of leakage any 


more than the Solicitor General could give 


you an estimate of crime in Ontario, because 
in every jurisdiction we are aware that there 
are people who are wrongdoers but there 
is no way of estimating who they are. It’s 
our job simply to see that the law is ap- 
plied and properly applied and that people 
comply with it. Sometimes there are just 
simple errors, but if do find errors which in- 
dicate fraud or some other major evasion, 
then we go to the courts. 


No. It would not | 
really matter. It could be $1 million or it | 





Mr. Makarchuk: What we would like to | 


do, and I think it’s our function as members, i, 


| 


is to assess how effectively your ministry | 


functions. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: As a matter of fact, I q 
would suggest you are in error in that regard © 


inasmuch as this is the function of the Pro- i 


vincial Auditor. 


Mr. Makarchuk: He’s not too happy with 
your ministry either. 


| 


| 


q 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: He is with us always. — 
He writes reports in which he mentions our | 
ministry and evaluates the things we are — 
doing. I believe he has not found us too © 


much at fault. 


A | 
} 
| ; 








Mr. Makarchuk: That’s a matter of judge- 
ment, your judgement, the Auditor’s judge- 
ment, and then:there is my judgement. 





Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: He is an honourable 
gentleman. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We are not questioning 
his honour or anything. That’s irrelevant to 
what we are discussing right now. 

You say you are very aggressive in pur- 
suing the evaders to the very ends or to 
_some ends or to some point. If you are so 
‘aggressive and so much on top of this prob- 
‘lem, you would be able to give us some idea. 
'You’ve said you have had 40 prosecutions. 
‘Yet you have no record or can’t tell how 
much money was recovered. 


_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think you forget 
‘I’m bound by an oath of secrecy as are our 
‘members of the staff. It is a fact that I am 
‘prohibited from providing information ob- 
‘tained from taxpayers in the administration 
‘of the statutes. This cannot be disclosed to 
‘anyone not legally entitled to it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Once again we are not 
asking for specific examples. You've said 
‘there were 40 prosecutions, How much 
money did you recover or did you recover 
any money? You are not bound by any kind 
of oath of secrecy as far as that information 
lis concerned. We are sitting here fencing and 
so on. Answer the question. If you say you 
‘don’t know, tell us you don’t know. 


_ Hon. iMrs. Scrivener: No, we don't know, 
‘but we could obtain this information for you. 


| Mr. Makarchuk: Fine. Would you do that? 


| 
| 





| 





Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Very simply. 
Makarchuk: Then we will be able to 
ae our deliberations, Could we hold 
‘thai vote, Mr. Chairman? 


_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I'm suggesting to you, 
“Mr. Makarchuk, that information is really 
quite irrelevant. 


| Mr. Makarchuk: Well, 


judgement. 
} 


it’s a matter of 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It really would not 
Matter whether it was $1 million or $1,000 
‘as I said earlier. The point is whether or not 
‘someone broke the law. 


| Mr. Makarchuk: Okay, The other item that 
is of concern in this thing is the matter of 
Organized crime and the fact that one of the 
ways that people can get at organized crime 
‘is through their tax bills, et cetera. Is there 
any effert or direction or does your ministry 
feel that perhaps you should be looking into 
how money changes hands, whether it’s 
whitewashed someplace and comes into the 
country, or all the various transactions that 
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are related to the handling of illicit funds? 
Is this part of the function of this agency? 

Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: Actually, I'll give you 
a small case in point. You may know that the 
city of Toronto established an aldermanic 
committee to investigate Yonge Street. The 
aldermanic committee produced a report, I 
think in August of this year, discussing all 
the problems facing the city because of Yonge 
Street and the various operations there. It 
mentioned specifically the money made as a 
result of the activities on Yonge Street, the 
pin-ball machines and so on. 

I read this carefully and reread it to the 
revenue division. I have to say I was very 
disappointed in the report I got back, be- 
cause it appeared that we could not increase 
our revenues as a result of the seemingly in- 
correct operations on Yonge Street. It was not 
that we were not are fe just wasn’t there to 
have. 


Mr. ‘Makarchuk: Is it because the legisla- 
tion you have at your disposal is just not— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, if people comply 
with the law we have nothing to prosecute. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —designed to have the 
province of Ontario living off the avails of 
prostitution or something? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Actually, no. I will 
ask ‘Mr. Weiers to give you a response. 


Mr. Weiers: As far as the income tax 
aspect of it is concerned, the revenues are 
there and they are reported. Some of the 
other taxes the minister was referring to— 
the consumption taxes, if you could call them 
that—are so structured at the present time 
that they do not normally, or to any large 
degree, cover the type of thing that was in 
this report. 

The special investigations branch does keep 
in very close touch with the type of trans- 
action to which you were referring and with 
the ways and means in which money changes 
hands, where it ends up and what happens 
to it. It is part of their function to do this. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do you have adequate 
regulations or adequate laws at your dis- 
posal to go after itP Perhaps one of the 
means to end some of this behaviour would 
be to apply a 100 per cent tax—total con- 
fiscation. 


Mr. Weiers: I think we have to draw a 
distinction here. We don’t tax a transaction 
because it is illegal. If an illegal transaction 
results in profit, then the profit is taxed. 
Whether a transaction or a business is legal 
or not, if the profits resulting therefrom are 
taxed and reported, then our function ends 
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at that point. It is up to some other min- 
istry after that. 

Mr. Chairman: Shall this item carry? 

Mr. Makarchuk: No. We are waiting for 
that other information. So could we stand 
down the item? 

Mr. Chairman: I wonder if the member 
would agree to carry the item and the min- 
ister will come in at the next sitting and 
give the information and I will permit the 
member to question, at length if he so de- 
sires, based on the information given. Would 
that be satisfactory? It is a little neater for 
the Chair to do it that way, rather than 
carrying over items from one vote ‘to another. 

Mr. Makarchuk: It does sort of make 
things tidier, doesn’t it? Do we have a com- 
mitment from the minister and the chairman? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Of course, Mr. Mak- 
archuk. I told you I would give you that. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Okay, then we'll carry the 
item. 

Mr. Chairman: As I stated, there is no 
problem. We'll see that that’s done, Mr. 
Makarchuk. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Thank you. 


Items 2 and 3 agreed to. 
On item 4, corporations tax and other 
taxes: 


Mr. Makarchuk: I raised earlier the matter 
of what you are doing or what can be done 
to ensure that multi-nationals are paying a 
fair share of taxes in Canada, that they are 
not using branch plants as a means to dodge 
taxation and not using Canadian operations 
as a means to evade taxes, that Canadian 
operations which are branch plants of multi- 
nationals are paying a fair price for com- 
ponents and that their management fees aren’t 
atrocious, et cetera. Could you give me some 
response to that? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Actually, quite a bit. 
Id like Dr. Russell and Mr. Leonard to 
speak to this. 


Dr. Russell: Just generally, the whole ques- 
tion of the application of tax to multi-national 
corporations operating in Ontario and the 
whole question of foreign earnings by On- 
tario-based companies is a very complex mat- 
ter. I think you’re right too in the way you 
describe it. The charging of management 
fees by a foreign parent corporation on a 
subsidiary operating in Canada and _ that 
other area you mentioned, the whole question 
of the pricing of goods and services flowing 
between associated companies, is indeed a 
potential or a set of devices which could be 
used to allow the export of profits from On- 
tario without bearing proper tax here. 


On the other hand, I think it’s a problem 
and an issue which is very well recognized 
by just about every jurisdiction in the west- 
ern world. All countries are obviously con- 
cerned that profits earned in their jurisdictions 
bear their tax and somehow or another don't 
go off to the advantage of some other juris- 
diction. As a result of that, over the years a 
very complex set of treaties and conventions 
has developed governing the movement of 
profits and the charging of fees and inter- 
company pricings which happen to be of an 
international nature. 

By way of background, the centrepiece to 
this is the so-called OECD model tax conven- 


tion. That is explicitly designed to hit two » 
problems in this area. The first one is the - 


exporting of tax-free profits and the other one — 


_and it’s just as important—is to avoid double 
taxation where two jurisdictions in their anx- 
iety to make sure they apply their taxes 


properly move in on a transaction or a flow 


of profits, with the end result 
corporation bears two sets of national taxes. 

Ontario is linked in with this network via 
the federal government. Canada does have a 
set of treaties and convention agreements 


being that the - 


5 


Qo 


with virtually every free-trading country in © 
the world. More recently, these treaties have « 
been in the process of renegotiation. You - 


might recall in 1972 the federal government 
fairly extensively revamped the Canada In- 
come Tax Act, including the taxation of 
corporations. As a result of that, the treaties 
and conventions Canada 
nations are in the process of renegotiation. 
This is a very long drawn-out process. I 
think up to date Canada has renegotiated 
treaties with Italy, Germany, Japan, some 
Third World nations and some Scandinavian 


has with other 


nations. This process will be continuing for) 


a number of years. 
Of particular interest perhaps is the state 


of things with the US. It’s more difficult | 
apparently to revise a treaty with the US be-- 


cause of the fact that in the US such treaties 


have to receive Congressional authority or 


endorsation. That in itself is a long drawn- 
out process. It also happens that the United © 
States tax people are pre-occupied, and have’ 
been for some time now, with their own) 
process of tax reform. | 
[4:30] | 
In any event, all of this simply says that. 
the problem which you identified is, I) 
think, generally under command. If anything, 
I think, Canada has a reputation of being: 
more severe than most other countries. In’ 
fact, that might be something of an obstacle. 
—the speed with which Canada can arrive’ 
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at new treaties with other nations. Perhaps 

Canada and Sweden are among the leaders 
in the severity of treatment of these tax trans- 
actions. 

___ The federal government works basically on 
the exporting of profits, or foreign earnings, 
in two ways. It applies a 25 per cent with- 
holding tax across the board—a flat tax—on 

earnings flowing to countries with whom 
Canada does not have a treaty. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I’m sorry, that’s a 25 per 


cent withholding tax on profits, though, not 
transfers of money? 


| Dr. Russell: Involved in all of this are 
severe rules which have to do with what 
constitutes a reasonable fee to pay to an- 
_ other corporation. 


| Mr. Makarchuk: Right. 


Dr. Russell: Basically, it depends on 
whether the transaction is deemed to be at 
um’s length or not at arm’s length. Where 
ts between associated companies, it’s 
deemed to be not at arm’s length and the 
_ederal authorities would then attempt to 
audit or reconstruct what a reasonable fee 

would be if it had been a bona fide or arm’s- 


‘ength corporation. Mr. Weiers would agree? 
Mr. Weiers: Yes. A reasonable price. 


| Dr. Russell: Similarly, in the pricing of 
sroducts flowing between associated countries 
he notion of fair market value applies. That 
s basically pegged to what other non-arm’s- 
ength companies are paying for products 
nd services and what prices might be pre- 
‘ailing on international markets and so forth. 
that's generally the situation at the federal 
avel. 
| At the provincial level, Ontario is not 
lowed constitutionally, for obscure reasons 
vhich escape me, to apply a withholding tax 
_ a the same way the federal government does. 
_ Towever, we achieve something of the same 
flect. I suppose it’s exactly the same effect, 
Micmetically. We simply disallow manage- 
nent fees, royalties, rents and similar sorts 
if payments between non-arm’s-length com- 
ranies or associated enterprises. So in other 
vords, they bear Ontario tax—the regular 
ate of five-twelfths. 


I think that pretty well sums up the status 


nd the situation relating to these types of 
en profit flows. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What you're saying then 

that in your mind you're convinced that 

aere’s no possibility of trying to evade taxa- 

on in Ontario by using these various means; 

| i been more or less eliminated. Or it’s 
) 


ly rigid, and it’s difficult to evade paying 


t 


taxes. Am I correct in interpreting what 
you ve said? 


Dr. Russell: I think so. 
Mr. Makarchuk: I see. What bothers me 


is that when you discuss some of these things 
with people who work within these corpora- 
tions and so on, they seem to think that we, 
as Canadians, are being taken to the cleaners, 
that there are very many means whereby 
the company does do exactly that—they 
manage to evade taxes. 

Again, we get back to the idea of leakage. 
You have the various international agree- 
ments and you have a certain structure that 
you've built into place over a period of years 
that looks after various things, But how 
effective is that structure? 


In other words, have you ever sat down 
and said, “Are we really getting what is due 
to us?” Or are we operating on the basis 
that we have got a structure there, doing a 
certain function, and every year it coughs 
up so much money, and we assume that 


what they are doing is right and leave it at 
that? 


Dr. Russell: We don’t rely entirely on 
people coming to us and volunteering how 
much tax they would pay. We do pursue 
these matters. 

Mr. Makarchuk: How many times in 1976 
have your people from the Ministry of Rev- 
enue gone into the books of various multi- 
national corporations and said, “Let’s look 
at your figures. Let’s look at the costing you 
have applied to certain items and compon- 
ents—management fees, royalties, research, 
et cetera”? Have you done that on any scale? 


Dr. Russell: You asked for a number and, 
with respect, I am not sure that we would 
want to supply a number on how many of 
these corporations were involved. Even if 
we tightened down the definition to know 
exactly what it is you are seeking, I’m not 
sure whether we would want to supply 
that— 

Mr. Makarchuk: Once again, Mr. Chair- 
man, I don’t see what is going on here. 
There is no reason why this information 
should not be ‘available to members of this 
committee. It is directly related to the func- 
tioning of this ministry. It is one of the ways 
that we as opposition members have to try 
to assess how well the Ministry of Revenue 
is operating. 

I just cannot understand your reasoning, 
Mr. Deputy Minister. I can’t understand the 
reasoning of the minister in this case either. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The deputy minister 
is covered by the Public Service Act. All 
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people in our ministry are sworn to Secrecy. 
To the greatest degree, they are members 
of the civil service; they are sworn to 
secrecy and must protect the confidentiality 
of the information that is supplied to us. I 
think vou embarrass them when you attack 
them like that, Mr. Makarchuk. It is very 
difficult for them. You make it very difficult. 


Mr. Makarchuk: There is no intent to 
embarrass anybody. I think that is, shall! we 
say, the straw man in the argument. In that 
case then, Madam Minister, it is your re- 
sponsibility to tell us—because you can cer- 
tainly get back at us and we can get back 
at you—exactly how many times in 1976 
have members of the Ministry of Revenue 
gone in and looked at the books of multi- 
national or branch plant corporations in 
Canada. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You must not answer 
that. 

My. Warner: The question is to the min- 
ister. 

Mr. Makerchuk: The question is to the 
minister, and it certainly should be a matter 
of public knowledge. Does the minister re- 
fuse to answer that question, or does the 
minister, again, not know? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I do not know that 
this is a proper question, the way you have 
phrased it. I am sorry, Mr. Makarchuk. In 
any case, frankly, I think it is one thing for 
us to talk in general terms about our ac- 
tivities and our administration and to pro- 
vide you with information; that is quite 
proper. But for us to give you intimate de- 
tails of our tax files is improper, and I am 
surprised that you pursue it. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I can assure you, Madam 
Minister, I am not interested in getting 
intimate. But I am interested in finding out 
how many times officials from the Ministry 
of Revenue have gone in and looked at the 
books of multi-national corporations. We 
don’t have to have details or the names of 
the corporations, although I am sure that if 
we insisted’ on our rights and went to the 
Speaker that information and_ everything 
else, probably could also be obtained. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think the Speaker 
would be tempered by the fact that this is 
not in the public interest and that you are 
pursuing information which we are all bound 
by our oath of office to protect. 

Mr. Warner: Oh, nonsense. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is a fact. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I think if 
you look at the explanatory note on vote 
1002, item 2, it says “The activity admin- 


| 
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isters the enforcement of the provisions of 
various Ontario taxing statutes through in- 
depth audit and investigations into all cases. 
of suspected tax evasion and deliberate at-) 
tempts to evade compliance or payment, | 
Functions include liaison with federal and. 
provincial law enforcement agencies. | 
mentioned before about the RCMP, who | 
have a special squad to deal with income) 
tax evasion practices. I think the point that. 
the member is trying to bring forward is, 
how many cases have you gone into in| 
detail where you have laid charges? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not in this case. This is 
the one we stood down. You are quite’ 
right; that was the point. But in this par-\ 
ticular case I am concerned as a member: 
whether the ministry is collecting the tax due. 
the people of Ontario from the multi-na-| 
tional corporations. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Of course. | 


Mr. Makarchuk: You say you are and 1 
am asking you for some evidence of this. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You have the ulti-t 
mate answer, response and protection through 
the Provincial Auditor who can satisfy him-) 
self at any time, and does, because he has. 
a continuing team with us on an annual basis: 
auditing us at whim and at will wherever’ 
they choose at any time. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is another argumell 
Unfortunately, the Auditor does not audit 
the tax collections and whether you are doing) 
them properly and according to statute. As a. 
matter of fact, that may be one of the items 
that will be put into the new Audit Act that. 


is under consideration right now. aa | 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry, you are. 
misinformed. The public is very well servec' 
by the Provincial Auditor. He most definite: 
ly has the right to examine anything in oul) 
ministry, including our tax files. ys 

Mr. Makarchuk: There is absolutely ne 
question about it. 


j 





| 





| 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You just said he 


didn’t and he most definitely does. ) 


Mr. Haggerty: If the minister has that in 
formation available to any standing commit. 


tee, surely it should be made available her 
then. It is not privileged. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We are not asking fo 
any privileged information. We are not ask 
ing for specific companies that have hac 
their books examined by officials from thi 
Revenue Ministry. What I am asking for i 
the number of companies that have had thei: 


| 
Mr. Warner: A cloak of secrecy. 
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_ books examined in 1976. Were there 40, 50, 
_ 10 or none? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Makarchuk, I 
_ would assure you we do whatever is required 
_in order to collect the taxes owing to us. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you are assuring me 
that you are doing whatever is required, 
_then give us some figures indicating— 

_ Mr. Warmer: How many? Just tell us how 
_ many. 

Mr. Makarchuk: —that that is exactly what 
you are doing. 

Dr. Russell: I just might make a point that 
I think this is a difficult area. You are ask- 
_ing how many corporations have we audited 
_ in the past year. 
| Mr. Makarchuk: No. 


Dr. Russell: That is one form in which 
_you asked the question. The other form was 
how many multi-national corporations we 
have audited. The reason why we are reluc- 
tant to move into numbers like that is the 
obvious reason that it begins to reveal the 
/scope and the methods of our auditing 
operations. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It does. 


, Dr. Russell: One can begin to calculate 
statistically one’s odds, if you like, of being 
audited and then make other judgements 
therefore about how closely one complies 
with the statutes. I think I am safe in say- 
ing, and I can stand to be corrected by my 
colleagues, that this practice is followed by 
every jurisdiction I know of. Certainly the 
federal government does not reveal the classes 
of people audited or provide statistics on the 
coverage of these groups of taxpayers, cor- 
porations or individuals. If anything, they go 
'to extraordinary lengths to obscure that sort 
_of information. 
We have here copies of some federal docu- 
_ments, taxation statistics volumes, which are 
published annually and which do provide to 
interested observers a great deal of informa- 
| tion about the operation of the tax system 
On a geographic basis, how it affects different 
_types of occupations, and so on. In going 
| through this, one will notice the way in which 
they reaggregate, disaggregate and so on to 
_avoid any recognition in this particular case 
_of any individuals or particular corporations 
or particular types of professions. They take 
great pains to make sure that while the sta- 
\tistics are interesting and useful for people 
studying fiscal policy and such, they never- 
theless stand quite far away from an identi- 
\fication of how the tax system works on 
groups. 
| This relates primarily to personal income 
| 
| 














tax. We are talking here about corporations 
tax. I would submit to you that the public 
disclosure of audit rates on this tax or any 
other tax by us would potentially affect ad- 
versely the ongoing administration of those 
taxes and worsen the problem. I think you 
are basically concerned about, namely, the 
proper collection of the moneys owing to us. 


Mr. Makarchuk: With respect, I just don’t 
buy that argument. In the first place, I am 
not persuaded that what the federal people 
do is the right thing. If they want to do it 
their way, they can go ahead and do it their 
way and we will do it our way. It is really 
to a point irrelevant to what the discussion 
is here. Our function as members is to find 
out whether you're doing the job you're sup- 
posed to be doing and whether you’re doing 
it properly. 

[4:45] 

The concern I expressed and which has 
been expressed to me—it has been expressed, 
for example, in the article I read earlier—is 
over the fact that there may be a leakage or 
there may be people who are not paying 
taxes. One of the ways that this can happen 
is through a multi-national corporation that 
can use the various means I outlined earlier 
to evade taxation. This is the information we 
received. I’m asking you as the minister in 
this case if you are doing anything about it 
and, if you are, to what degree. We don't 
necessarily have to go into the statistics or 
the mathematical odds as to whether each 
950th corporation is going to have a spot 
audit or something like that. We don’t have 
to go into the fact that the federal govern- 
ment runs these things through the computer 
and draws profiles and, if one doesn’t really 
fit into the profile, the card gets kicked out 
and one gets a nice letter from the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, et cetera. You haven’t got 
one of those; I used to get those regularly. 

That’s beside the point. The point here is 
that we want to assess how well the minis- 
try is doing its job. You refuse for absolutely 
irrelevant, fallacious reasons to give us that 
information. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You're asking for in- 
formation which is of a confidential nature 
and which would require our staff to contra- 
vene their oath of office. I’m sorry but this 
simply is the fact. 

Mr. Walker: Absolutely right. The member 
is destroying the system. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You destroy the system. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The system is based 
upon compliance. By your pursuit of this kind 
of discussion you point the way for people 
not to comply with the system. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, what the 
minister is saying is that in Ontario you can 
get away with a heck of a lot. You can evade 
taxes in Ontario and you've got a Minister of 
Revenue who really doesn’t care. As long as 
its the corporate sector, you bow in an 
obsequious manner in front of the corporation, 
and you go along. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry, you're try- 
ing to put words in my mouth. This is not 
correct, Mr. Makarchuk. You're getting very 
dramatic at this point. You really are. 

Mr. Makarchuk: If you're not that way, 
then tell us exactly what you're doing. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have already told 
you, and I’ve told you quite explicitly and 
on several occasions, we collect the taxes 
which are owing to us. We pursue this quite 
aggressively, are not afraid to take people to 
court as the occasion requires and are doing 
an exceedingly good job. 

Further, the public interest is protected 
not only by our own internal audit system, 
but by the Provincial Auditor’s own audit team 
which is with us on an annual basis and has 
an ongoing audit which is always protecting 
the public interest. In many cases the Pro- 
vincial Auditor simply comes into a ministry 
at a specified time, looks at the operation and 
leaves again. He is with us always. He has 
access to anything we do, any confidential 
file, and makes a point of reporting in his 
report to the Legislature anything he finds 
that is incorrect, as you well know. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I have yet to see the 
Auditor— 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: He is monitoring us 
all the time. I'm saying to you this is the 
means the public has of being sure that what 
we do is correct, while it still permits us to 
maintain our confidentiality and to protect 
the very highly confidential file of informa- 
tion with which we are entrusted by tax- 
payers. Thousands and thousands of taxpayers 
know they can trust us. 

Mr. Makarchuk: There's nothing yet to 
indicate to me youre so absolutely perfect as 
you are trying to make yourself out to be. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m not suggesting it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Your halo may be there 
and it may be shining— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You flatter me. 

Mr. Makarchuk: —but I can’t see it. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Thank you for your 
kind words. 

Mr. Makarchuk: However, I refuse to move 
from this vote until such time as we have 
some indication. You refer to the Auditor and 
you use the Auditor as the man responsible. 


I have yet to see a report from the Auditor— 
and I may have missed some—which says that 
the ministry did not collect the taxes. The 
only place where he did report was on the 
Ronto situation where he said in his opinion 
you should have collected $4,000 odd in 
taxes. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: He didn’t say any 
such thing. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Oh, absolutely, he did. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Makarchuk, if 
you insist upon making incorrect statements 
here, I can’t even respond to you, because 
obviously you're not being a very responsible 
person. When you make a statement like 
that you are being totally incorrect. 

The other side of the coin is to inflict upon 
the taxpayers of Ontario the kind of demon- 
stration you did when you took over the 
files of OHIP and revealed that— 

Mr. Warner: Now you can say there isn't 
enough. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: —and I don’t know 
that that was in the public interest either. 

Mr. Warner: The Auditor said to double 
the number of people checking up on the 
doctors. 

Mr. Makarchuk: That is right. The Auditor 
is pointing out now in that particular in- 
stance that OHIP is still being ripped off. 


Mr. Chairman: A point of order, Mr. 


Haggerty? 

Mr. Haggerty: We have a certain time to 
go through these estimates here. I know that 
there are other members here who are await- 
ing an opportunity to get into some later vote. 
I have been trying to keep my remarks as 


short as possible, but I do sympathize with © 


what the member is trying to get. He is 
trying to get information, but he has tried 
to get it in two votes and the minister is 
not going to concede. If she is not going to 
give him that information, I think he should 
be looking for other avenues to get it. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The fact is, Mr. 
Chairman, that the— 


Mr. Haggerty: The point is that we only 


have a certain amount of time here, and there 
are other members who would like to get into 
some particular vote. There is the matter of 
assessment, and I think we should not spend 
too much time in this. 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: I am _ sorry, 
Chairman, but there is a point here. I 
think that Mr. Makarchuk is working at it 
too hard. The fact is that he has made a 


statement to the effect that the Provincial 
Auditor has never reported wrongdoing in - 


Mr. 


| 
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our ministry and I think that that is a highly 
flattering remark— 


Mr. Makarchuk: No. I didn’t say that. 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: —about our ministry 


_ because it means that we are complying and 


ii 
| 


! 
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satisfying the Provincial Auditor as to— 

Mr. Makarchuk: Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: -—the effectiveness 
_and the efficiency of our operations. 


' Mr. Hodgson: You had your say, let her 
talk now. 
_ Mr. Chairman: On the point of order? 


Mr. Makarchuk: What I said is that the 
Auditor's report does not examine whether 
the Ministry of Revenue collects the taxes 
properly or what is due. I have not seen that 
kind of report. That is, incidentally, one of 
the items that we will be considering under— 


_ Mr. Chairman: Order. 
_ Mr. Makarchuk: —the new Audit Act. 


Mr. Chairman: On the point of order, Mr. 
Warner? 


__ Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, with respect 
_to what the member for Erie raised— 


_ Mr. Walker: There hasn’t been a point of 
order raised. 


Mr. Warner: —could you advise us as to 
what the procedure is—I take it it is different 
from that followed during question period— 
when a minister does not answer questions? 
What procedure do we have here to follow 
from that? Am I to understand that the min- 
ister is not required to answer during es- 
timates? Or, opposite to that, if the minister 
refuses, do we have some other avenue to 
‘pursue? 


| Mr. Chairman: Mr. Warner, I may say, 


with respect to your point of order, the 
discretion as to whether to answer or not 
resides with the minister in the House and 
‘in committee, The minister has provided the 
‘information that she wishes to provide in 
‘Tesponse to the question. The Chair cannot 
direct in any fashion in that respect. So if 
Mr. Makarchuk or others are not satisfied 
with the answer, the only appeal, I suggest 
to you is to the Speaker. 

As far as I am concerned, if I may make 
an observation in this respect, I think the 
questioning has come to a dead end. Ob- 
viously the minister has provided all the in- 
formation she intends to provide, and I sug- 
gest that in view of the limited time, per- 
haps we should go on. 

Mr. Warner: We might as well leave it. 
It is the same problem here as it is in the 
House. We might as well carry on. 
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Mr Walker: The minister has answered. 
You didn’t like the answer, 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am not finished with this 
vote. I think if we have six hours, we can 
spend six hours on this. If we don’t carry it, 
we don’t carry it. We can deal with that 
later on in the House. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hall? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am not finished. All 
right, I will stand down for a while. 


- Walker: Give the Liberals a chance. 
Mr. Makarchuk: On this same vote? 


Mr. Hall: Yes, I would like to ask the 
minister: I notice that the cost of administra- 
tion of taxes relative to corporation tax and 
other taxes is up $2 million this year or in 
the order of some high percentage, 40-odd 
per cent. Are you trying harder to find that 
“blood out of a stone” or what is the ex- 
planation for this large increase in expendi- 
tureP 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is partly salaries. 
I will ask Mr. Townsend and Mr. Weiers to 
comment. Mr. Townsend is the director of 
the corporations tax branch, 

Mr. Townsend: We have increased the 
number of audit staff in this year. There is 
also another increase relating to expenses on 
the computer system, aimed generally at im- 
proving the productivity of the branch. 


Mr. Hall: The increase is primarily on a 
more sophisticated computerization, is that 
what you are saying? And somewhat on staff? 


Mr. Townsend: Probably half and _ half. 


Mr. Hall: Madam Minister, on the collec- 
tion of corporations tax on a sale by a limited 
company of a parcel of property—bearing in 
mind that normally instalment payments are 
usual and there is a certain time shortly after 
the fiscal year when tax is paid—when is tax 
payable actually? 

The reason I ask this, to simplify the an- 
swer, is this circumstance where you place 
liens at the time of the sale. It seems to me 
there is a suggestion that if you don’t place a 
lien, the taxpaying corporation, which I would 
still like to believe is essentially honest, is go- 
ing to flee the country on you or something. 
It seems to me that in that respect you are 
taking a tough line. There may be some valid 
explanation, and I would appreciate it if you 
would share it with me. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We have a respon- 
sibility to discharge, Mr. Hall. Mr. Weiers? 


Mr. Hall: Yes, but that is why I asked 
when the tax is actually payable. Because in 
the normal course of events it is payable on 
or after the close of the fiscal year, and in- 
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stalment payments are to reflect your esti- 
mate of what tax profit might be or com- 
mensurate with taxes in the year previous. 


Mr. Weiers: Mr. Chairman, the statutory 
lien is usually restricted to, or at least we pay 
particular attention to, those cases where cor- 
porations are disposing of the last of their 
property. And the reason for this is fairly 
obvious— 

Mr. Hali: Disposing of the last of their 
property, did you say? 

Mr. Weiers: The last of their property, yes. 
That is one of the areas of major concern to 
us. 

The reason for that is that under the Act, 
as you know, a corporation does not have to 
file a return until six months after the fiscal 
year, So the time that can elapse between 
the disposing of the last of the property and 
the time it has to report and the time that 
we hear about what might have happened in 
the previous fiscal year, could be 18 months. 
A great number of things can happen in that 
18 months. We could never see the corpora- 
tion again. 

Therefore, particularly in those cases when 
we get a lien clearance request for the dis- 
posal of the last property of a corporation, 
we ask for a lien deposit equivalent to what 
we or the taxpayer can calculate—or on the 
basis of information supplied to us by the 
taxpayer we can calculate—the tax liability of 
that corporation, up to the time of that dis- 
posal of property, is likely to be. We require 
then that that corporation pay its tax on the 
basis that the minister may assess or reassess 
a corporation at any time. 

So it is on the hasis of that that we ask for 
a lien deposit; and we hold that lien deposit 
until the return is filed and the correct 
amount of tax established—which may be 
slightly lower or slightly higher. We either 
ask for more at the end of the fiscal year or 
we refund the difference with interest at 
seven per cent. 


Mr. Hall: When you say “the last,” do you 
mean the actual last or second last or third 
last. or—P. 


Mr. Weiers: I am sorry, it should be nine 
per cent, not seven per cent. Sorry. 


[5:00] 


Mr. Hall: You say “the last piece of prop- 
erty.” You mean that if that property were 
sold they would have no more property, Is 
this what you mean? 


Mr. Weiers: Yes. 
Mr. Hall: Or if their inventory is getting 


down youre afraid theyre going to fly the 
coop. 
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Mr. Weiers: Yes, and it’s a little difficult 
for— 3 

Mr. Hall: You don’t take into account any 
difference between the length of time the 
company has pa'd taxes or been involved or 
anything like that? 

Mr. Weiers: I'm sorry, I’m not quite sure 
if I understand the question. 

Mr. Hall: I’m thinking about a company 
that was in business for over 20 years and 
had no tax problems or anything at all. As a 
matter of fact it is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of a parent company which still does have 
property. Yet this yardstick is applied and I 
wonder if it is applied universally. | 

Mr. Weiers: As far as I know, it is. 


Mr. Townsend: Yes it is. It is applied uni- 
versally. . 


Mr. Hall: 
assets or not? 

Mr. Weiers: There is no discrimination. The 
companies are separate legal entities and we 
treat them separately. We don’t necessarily 
look to the parent-subsidiary relationship, be- 
cause there have been too many cases where 
it just doesn’t work that way. 


Mr. Hall: You certainly apply the law to 
associated companies, though. 


Mr. Walker: I’d like to follow on on that 
same point. It’s about lien clearances. There 
is an elaborate process within the Ministry of. 
Revenue’s corporations tax branch that per- 
mits lawyers acting for a purchaser to find 
out whether there are liens to be levied by. 
the branch for outstanding taxes and make 
application to the branch to have a clear- 
ance, a clearance being good for 20 days or 
something of that sort. It requires a letter 
being sent in and a reply being sent back, 
and the corporations tax branch with their 
computers are very efficient on that. The 
problem has not been the branch, but rather 
the pony express in between the outlying 
boondocks, such as London to Toronto, where 
we seem to have difficulty sometimes moving 
mail from one side of the city to the other. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s a_ terrible 
example. 

Mr. Walker: We have some very difficult 
times. I’m wondering if it is not coming to 
a point where it might be more appropriate 
for the ministry to register its lien against 
the company under a sheriff’s execution, such 
that it would be picked up that way as 
opposed to having its own central clearance. 
I think Miss Ireland is still there and still 
functions very well but regrettably the prob- 
lem is not so much hers. f 

How much money is collected that way? 


| 


Whether the parent has 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We do give verbal 
clearances, Mr. Weiers? 

Mr. Weiers: Yes, I was just going to say 
that— 

Mr. Walker: I’ve gone the verbal clear- 
ance route and find it cumbersome, although 
faster than the mail service. But why would 


it not be more appropriate to take your 


corporation and register the lien and the 


county, or perhaps several counties? 


Mr. Weiers: We would have to continually 
put them on and take them off. We would 
have people running back and forth. 


Mr. Walker: Once the taxes are paid, 
wouldn't that be an effective way of— 


Mr. Weiers: We would have to physically 
remove the lien, again, which we do. Every 
time we register we have to deregister. There 
would be a tremendous traffic between us 
and the registry office, registering and de- 
registering liens. 

Mr. Walker: I’m not speaking so much of 
the lien. I’m thinking rather of an execu- 
tion. Are not corporations tax branch taxes 
outstanding in essence a judgement and re- 


coverable as such, and therefore would permit 


an execution and be put in the sheriff’s office? 


Mr. Weiers: Yes, but that doesn’t protect 
_the government in the situations I was 
describing before. Take a corporation that 
‘filed a return for the year previous ‘to the 
current year but failed to pay its taxes. We 
are trying to collect it. Then it is into the 
next fiscal year. It has not paid its instal- 
ments and the tax liability is mounting. Then, 
all of a sudden, it either goes bankrupt or 
‘it sells its property. Perhaps the purchaser 
es to contact us about a lien clearance, 
which has happened. The property is gone 


and we have not got anything. 


Mr. Walker: But you have got an iron- 
‘clad protection, if you put a sheriff’s execu- 
tion on it. 


Mr. Weiers: But we are too late. 


| Mr. Walker: Oh, I don’t think so. You 
* when they try to sell the property. 
| 





Mr. Weiers: No, but we would not hear 
at. 


_ Mr. Walker: Yes, you would. 


Mr. Weiers: We don’t in some cases. You 
would be surprised. We have had experiences 
the other way. 


Mr. Walker: During my period at liberty, 
I had the opportunity to practise law. If a 
lawyer discovers an execution in the sheriff’s 
office, that is it. The deal doesn’t close until 
that lien—in essence, that is what it is—is 


of 
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cleared, period. That is just a guillotine. The 
moment that is discovered, the deal is off. 
That is it. No lawyer would close a deal 
without checking executions. If he did, he 
would in essence, be guilty of misconduct. 


Mr. Weiers: Perhaps we should have Mr. 
Stoodley speak to this. After all, he handles 
this end of things, the registration of liens. 
From the legal point of view, he might be 
able to add something to this. 


Mr. Stoodley: The problem with submitting 
a warrant of execution for the lien is, first of 
all, the priority given by the statute for the 
lien is earlier than the priority you would 
obtain by the warrant. The warrant would 
not arise until we could actually file it with 
the sheriff, whereas the lien’s priority is from 
the date when the tax should be paid. 


Mr. Walker: Mr. Stoodley, I am not sug- 
gesting you waive your interest in a lien. 
The lien is still there. I am just talking 
about a way to avoid the necessity of writ- 
ing into Toronto and getting a clearance. 


Mr. Stoodley: If the lien is still there, 
no purchase would take it, unless it were 
cleared or somehow removed. 


Mr. Walker: Right. But your execution is 
your way of notifying the purchaser that this 
property is under lien. 


Mr. Stoodley: As opposed to the way the 
statute now adopts of notifying all pur- 
chasers that all properties are possibly under 
a lien, because we could not tell. As Mr. 
Weiers points out, a man may go into arrears 
of taxes for a particular year. Once our 
people notice that, they would file a lien 
on the property, if they thought the tax 
arrear was big enough or serious enough. If 
he fails to pay his tax instalments, the amount 
increases. But you don’t normally increase the 
amount of the warrant unless you file a 
subsidiary warrant. If he sells property and 
incurs a capital gain or an income trans- 
action with respect to that sale, again he is 
a potential tax Jiability. 

In fact, during that year he may sus- 
tain a loss which wipes out the tax liability 
which will come to your attention at the 
time of the lien. You are still going to have 
the warrant on the property that he will 
have to come and take off. We are not 
anxious, in our ministry, as I think we have 
demonstrated with respect to a number of 
the statutes of the ministry, to retain liens 
in situations where they don’t serve a pur- 
pose or where they are more harmful to the 
public than they are beneficial to the revenue. 

I think in corporations tax and in an income 
tax situation where the tax is said to accrue 
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daily, where a number of transactions have 
to be reviewed in order to determine the 
income situation, the lien is really the only 
effective way with respect to real property 
that we can police that statute and ensure 
that the tax is collected. It does bring people 
to the ministry at the time when they wish 
to sell the property and it does leave the 
property alone for as long as they don’t wish 
to sell it. You would certainly lose that with 
a warrant of execution. 


Mr. Walker: I think your man is still pro- 
tected and that the warrant of execution 
would be a more efficient means. 


Mr. Stoodley: I’m sorry, Mr. Walker, I 
can’t agree at all that it would be more 
efficient, because we would have to file 
them with the sheriffs, remove them with 
the sheriffs and update them with the 
sheriffs. There are perhaps 35 sheriffs in 
Ontario. 

I admit it has attractions and if we could 
think of a legal way of making it as effective 
as the lien, I'd be inclined to agree with 
you as much as possible. But it really isn't, 
in my opinion, as effective nor as adminis- 
tratively convenient from the public’s point 
of view or the ministry's point of view. It’s 
not simply the ministry because we would 
bind up an awful lot of land with warrants 
that we will not touch with liens. 


Mr. Walker: The Ministry of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations has a centralized 
computer now for personal property security 
registration. There's a telephone terminal at 
each registry office. Lawyers wishing to check 
to find out if there’s a condition of sales 
contract or something else floating around, for 
example, a chattel mortgage, merely go to 
that operation. They can have an immediate 
check that’s extremely quick and extremely 
useful. They have a computer printout sent 
to them for a couple of bucks maybe four 
or five days later, but they receive verbally 
the information from some girl who even 
sounds like a computer when she talks on 
the phone. That’s a very useful system. It 
might be worthwhile and might be a con- 
sideration for enlarging that ministry’s opera- 
tion. I'm sure there’s some relationship with 
the Attorney General as well. They’re in 
each registry office, right where deeds are 
registered, not 50 feet from the spot. It 
might be a useful approach. 


Mr. Stoodley: The difficulty with personal 
property security is that it doesn’t include 
unregistered claims of the Crown. That’s 
under the Act itself. Those are amendments, 
of course, that could be made. 


Mr. Walker: I just thought that type of — 
system might be deployed if you're looking 
for a more appropriate way of solving the 
transmission of mail, which is really be- 
coming a problem. We've had some good 
examples right within this building. It takes 
five days to get it from here to the Frost 
building or some place. I don’t know how 
that happens. It’s pretty bad beyond it as 
well. 

Mr. Stoodley: It does mean you have to 
give longer closing times now. 


Mr. Walker: Sometimes we don’t have very 
much to say on that. That’s a problem. 


Mr. Stoodley: It’s true. 


Mr. Walker: I have another question but 
ll defer. 


Mr. Hall: On this whole subject, and I 
certainly don’t want to break anybody’s oath 
of secrecy—I want that clear—if it is public 
knowledge, I’d like to know, relative to cor- 
poration tax, in the past 12 months, for 
example, or whatever statistical period you 
keep it for, how many bankruptcies there 
have been of corporations in the province, — 
what tax has been lost through bankruptcy 
and what is the amount of arrears of cor- 
porate tax in the province of Ontario now. 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: I suspect it isn’t so 
much the tax that’s lost through a bankruptcy 
since often tax isn’t payable by a corporation 
to any degree prior to the bankruptcy. What 
it comes down to is the cost to us of handling 
the bankruptcy and writing the business off 
our books. Mr. Weiers, what kind of informa- 
tion do you have on that? 


Mr. Weiers: The capital tax, I suppose, 
would be payable. As far as income tax goes, 
if a company is in a bankrupt position, it has 
usually been in financial trouble before and 
probably has Josses in any event. 


Mr. Hall: How many bankruptcies are 
there in the last year that you’ve kept record 
of? 


Mr. Weiers: I don’t know. I don’t think we 
keep the records of bankruptcies. We do 
have a record of accounts that cannot be 
collected because of bankruptcies. There are 
degrees of collection even in bankruptcies. 
We get partial payments from trustees and 
this sort of thing; so the figure would not be 
an accurate one as to the actual number of 
bankruptcies. ' 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Do you separate out 
a bankruptcy from a business that has just 


been closed, a corporation that is being 
closed? 2 


Mr. Weiers: By reason, yes. I haven't got 


_ these figures here. I don’t think we have 
figures here as to them. They are available 
but we haven’t got them here. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think we could get 
that figure for you probably. 

Mr. Weiers: As ‘a matter of fact, Dunn and 
_ Bradstreet would be able to tell you very 
quickly. 
| [B:15] 

Mr. Hall: You may have better connec- 
tions than I have with Dunn and Bradstreet. 
I am interested in trends because it affects 
the revenues you are receiving. I think it is, 
therefore, pertinent to the subject. 

I might also ask on the matter of arrears, 
_ if you are collecting $800 million a year or 
_ something in that order in this section—and 
I am just guessing at that figure offhand— 
_ what constantly is the level of arrears and is 
it increasing or decreasing? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Do you have a figure 
_ on arrears? 

__ Mr. Weiers: Yes. I think there has been a 
slight increase in arrears in the last year or 
_two. This is probably attributable to the 
economic condition. The increase is not very 


large and the value of outstanding accounts 


i} 


_ to our total revenue is extremely small. 


__ Mr. Hall: You certainly don’t want to take 
| ay chances with revealing any facts, do you, 
| sirt 

_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Hall, in this 
regard, could I ask the deputy to correct a 
misconception concerning the province of 
Quebec which arose out of this morning’s 
discussion because it is pertinent to the con- 
_versation of this morning which leads up to 
this point? Would you care to discuss the 
figure that was quoted in this morning’s 
Citation of the Star story? 


Dr. Russell: Yes. Very briefly, Mr. Makar- 
chuk cited an editorial in the Star of Sep- 
tember 19, 1977, in which there was a refer- 
ence to the Quebec Minister of Finance. It 
refers to an apparent inability to collect $132 
‘million in taxes in that province. We have 
now pulled from the report of the Quebec 
provincial auditor the reference to this matter. 
‘We traced it through to its origin. The $132 
‘million relates to personal income tax, to 
‘Moneys owing which have been identified but 
‘not collected. In that sense, I don’t believe 
ithis is the sort of leakage or problem to which 
you were originally referring. 


_ Mr. Makarchuk: No, not to that. 


Dr. Russell: This is a collections problem. 
assume therefore that that is why he called 
for more manpower. It is a physical problem 
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involved in collecting that amount of money 
from the taxpayers, 


Mr. Makarchuk: Possibly the total leakage 
in Quebec could be a lot more than $132 
million, because he is only, as you say, re- 
ferring to income tax. I thought the figure was 
so large that it would entail all the other 
taxes. If it is only income tax, I am sure 
there must be leakage in other taxes. Prob- 
ably the figure is higher than that. 


Dr. Russell: I would not know about that. 
I am only saying that this $132 million is not 
itself a measure of any form of leakage. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I believe I still 
have the floor. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I was just asking Mr. 
Weiers if he could get a figure for you on 
your last question. I think he can. I don’t 
know how close up it would be. 


Mr. Weiers: Accounts receivable by taxes 
are normally shown in the public accounts 
statements or the public accounts that are 
published at the end of each year. Before 
the corporations tax branch in March 3. 
1977, the figure was $33 million, which is 
2.4 per cent. Of that $33 million, approxi- 
mately one-third of that is a 30- to 60-day 
current type of billing. The remainder of it 
is spread out 60-90, over 90, and 120. For 
the accounts that are difficult to collect or 
where there is a dispute, we have collection 
arrangements with corporations, totalling 
about $12 million which is covered by secur- 
ities we hold. In other types of arrangements 
—post-dated cheques, mortgages and this type 
of thing—the accounts are secured to that 
extent, pending settlement of the account or 
settling of an issue with the taxpayer. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think you would 
agree, considering the size of our operation 
in Ontario, our figures are relatively smaller 
compared with similar figures in Quebec, if 
you need a measurement. 


Mr. Hall: I’m not concerned about Quebec. 
I didn’t raise that aspect myself. I’m in- 
terested in the running accounts receivable 
as a result of your programs. Did I gather 
Mr. Weiers to say that that $33 million was 
accounts receivable on corporation tax? 


Mr. Weiers: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: Just corporation tax. That’s an- 
other $12 million for which you’ve got some 
form of security, whether it be only post- 
dated cheques or what have you. 

Mr. Weiers: Or mortgages or bonds or 
whatever. 

Mr. Hall: You are going to endeavour to 
provide me with a figure on bankruptcies and 
tax and cost of bankruptcies to your ministry? 
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Mr. Weiers: Yes, we could do that. 

Mr. Walker: My question is not now on 
lien clearance. Where does the Railway Fire 
Charge Act revenue show up? Where is that 
administered? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Didn’t we collect any 
in the last year? 


Mr. Walker: How much has been collected 
in the last year? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Actually, I should be 
withdrawing that Act. 

Mr. Weiers: About $90,000. 

Mr. Walker: How is that money levied? Is 
it a tax or is it created when the fire occurs? 

Mr. Weiers: It’s an annual levy of $25.60 
per square mile of railway land, on whoever 
has railway land. 

Mr. Walker: Has there been a fire created 
along railway tracks in the last 10 years 
caused by these steam engines throwing out 
sparks? 

Mr. Weiers: I don’t know. 


Dr. Russell: We don’t have a complete 
statistical series on that yet. There has been 
a curious dying down of the incidents of fire 
but we're not sure yet that it’s a permanent 


death. 


Mr. Walker: Is there any straight levy with 
respect to the amount of money levied per 
square mile on each of the railways? I pre- 
sume this applies to all railways in Ontario. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Actually, Mr. Walker, 
this Act is obsolete. I think it should be with- 
drawn. 


Mr. Haggerty: Wasn’t there a fire a couple 
of years ago in northwestern Ontario that 
was caused by a railroad operation, from a 


diesel locomotive, not that it was started by 
the railroad? 


Mr. Walker: That was when it emptied 
some kind of acid that caught fire, some kind 
of sodium or whatever it was. When it struck 
the air I think the tank car split. It was 
powdered material which, when subjected 
to air, caused a fire alongside. This might fall 
into the same situation as sparks from a steam 
engine. 

Dr. Russell: Some of the brakemen smoke 


Mr. Walker: As a matter of fact, we have 
one as Speaker now. We'll have to be care- 
ful about what we say about these things 
today. He'll be reading our comments, I’m 
sure. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Is anybody going to 
ask Mr. Weiers about the the venture in- 
vestment corporation? 

Mr. Chairman: Perhaps Mr. Haggerty will 
ask that question. He’s next. 


Mr. Haggerty: As near as I recall, that’s 
in your tax proposals next week, is it not? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. It’s quite an 
important aid to small business. 


Mr. Haggerty: Enlighten us on it then. 
Give us about five minutes on it and let us 
see what we have. 


Mr. Weiers: The legislation to permit the 
incorporation of a venture investment cor- — 
poration was passed into law during this past — 
year. It is to be proclaimed, I think, on 
January 1, 1978. In preparation for that proc- 
lamation, the present bill before the Legis- 
lature includes in it the tax provisions that. 
will apply to those corporations that can be | 
incorporated under the bill that was passed 
earlier. It will be administered by the Min- . 
istry of Consumer and Commercial Relations. 

That ministry will actually monitor and 
govern the activities of the venture invest- 
ment corporations. They will be working | 
fairly closely with the Ministry of Revenue — 
in supplying information and cross-checking | 
as to the eligibility of such a corporation to : 
take advantage of the tax provisions which | 
have been included in the bill which is— 
presently before the House. . 


rey 


i 


In short, any corporation investing in a ~ 
venture investment corporation will be able » 
to deduct, in computing its income tax, an | 
amount which is equal to 250 per cent of - 
its investment in the VIC. At 12 per cent, 
which is the corporate income tax rate, that 
particular deduction is worth 30 per cent in 
terms of a tax rate to the corporation, In- 
stead of getting 12 per cent, which is the 
normal corporate rate on any kind of a de- 
duction, in computing income they can ace 
tually claim a 30 per cent tax rate for their 
investment in the VIC. a 

iM 


The unused portion of the 250 per cent 
these corporations can claim in any tax year, © 
which cannot be used as an offset against - 
other income in a particular year, can be | 
carried forward indefinitely, They don’t lose | 
the benefit of their investment. There is nie 
restriction on it. Losses carried forward or 
dinarily expire at the end of five years. On 
this particular investment, there is no restric- 
tion on the length of time it can be carried 
forward. i 














There are rules which govern the disposi- 
tion of the investment in a VIC. There are 
recovery provisions, add-backs to é 
and this sort of thing, when the investment 
is disposed of. The VIC itself, in order to 
be a VIC, under the Consumer and Commer-_ 
cial Relations bill must comply with quite 
a number of conditions. Their investment 
must be of a certain nature, they must be 
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of a certain amount and they must be di- 
rected in the main towards investments in 
small business. In order to justify its exis- 
tence, the VIC has to lend its money to small 
business. The reward for that presumably is 
in drawing money from other corporations 
which, it is hoped, will be attracted by 
the 250 per cent deduction they will be able 
to claim in calculating their income tax. 


[5:30] 


Mr. McKessock: This deduction is re- 
covered at the same rate of 250 per cent 
later on, isn’t that rightP So it’s just a 
deferring of taxes— 

Mr. Weiers: If it is disposed of, yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: How long can it be de- 
ferred, though? If they cannot collect them 
in one year, then it says “indefinitely.” You 
are going to be having to be keeping some 
records there, will you not, if it is going to 

carry on in that way? Don’t you have some 
limit there? 


Mr. Weiers: Presumably the corporation 
will be profitable at some time. I guess there 
are some corporations that run at a loss for 
a fairly lengthy period, but presumably at 
some time in its lifetime, a corporation is 
profitable—against which it can offset these 
losses that are carried forward. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: But I am sure they are not 
going to continue with a loss for a period 
of five years and then still come in and 
perhaps collect the tax rebate on the original 
investment. 


Mr. Weiers: I am not quite sure that I 
follow— 

_ Mr. Haggerty: I mean this could be used 
perhaps as just a writeoff for large corpor- 
ations, in a sense. It could provide a way to 
put money into a package for them and rest 
on it for a couple of years. 

_ Mr. Weiers: They cannot dispose of it, 
of course. The thing is recovered and they 
have to add it back again. To the extent 
that they have to add it back, their loss is 
reduced if they happen to be in a_ loss 
position. 

_ ‘Mr. Hodgson: When you mention small 
business, what is the criterion for small 
business? 

_ Mr. Weiers: Small business? It is the same 
as the definition for small business under the 
federal Act. You have section 125. 


_ Mr. Hodgson: What is that? I am not 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Weiers: A company has to be a pri- 
vate Canadian-controlled corporation and it 
cannot have any more than $750,000 in its 


cumulated dividend account. That is, it must 
keep on paying out dividends; it cannot 
accumulate its profits. As long as it stays 
underneath the $750,000 in accumulated 
profits and it is a Canadian-controlled, pri- 
vate corporation, then that constitutes a 
small business. They get a special rate. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Is there a provision: in 
the provincial corporation tax for deferred 
taxation, the same as there is in the federal 
government, or do you just get whatever 
percentage they do pay, if they don’t pay 
to the federal government? 

Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: I believe so. 


Mr. Weiers: Yes, deferred tax. I am not 
sure what you mean. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Under the federal sys- 
tem you will have a corporation who will 
defer paying its corporation taxes to the 
federal government. 


Mr. Weiers: Are you talking about capital 
cost allowance or that sort of thing where— 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, no. I am not con- 
cerned with capital cost allowance, but with 
straight corporation taxes. Don’t they have 
a deferment that they can take advantage 
of whereby they do not have to pay the tax 
for a period of time? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry, I did 
not understand. 

Mr. Townsend: They just choose not to 
pay taxes? 

Mr. Makarchuk: That is right. In other 
words they will pay it at some future time. 

Mr. Townsend: Not in that sense. There 
are ways— 

Mr. Weiers: It sounds to me as though 
you are talking about collection arrange- 
ments that are made. Is that it? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, I am just talking 
about what is known as “deferred taxes.” 
With major corporations, International 
Nickel as an example, the discussion is that 
they have a fair amount—$350 million or 
something—in deferred taxes. 


Mr. Townsend: That arises through the 
fact that they are able to claim larger capital 
cost allowances. Any company can do this— 


Mr. Makarchuk: I see. 


Mr. Townsend: They can claim larger 
capital cost allowances than they choose. to 
write off in their own books. Any cor- 
poration can do that; it is just that a large 
corporation has a larger amount. 

Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, of what 
they do in a particular year, they only claim 
a certain percentage of that capital cost 
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allowance and save it for future years. Is 


that itP Whenever their profits decline? 


Mr. Townsend: The title “deferred tax” 
for that particular amount is one that was 
brought out by the various accounting in- 
stitutes. Their objective in doing that was to 
have the revenue for the year, in calculating 
the profit within their books, match the 
cost for the year. That’s the device they have 
introduced for their own bookkeeping. It’s 
not deferred tax in the sense that they are 
saying to the government: “We prefer to take 
advantage of this and pay tax later.” To 
some extent, it’s not a very good description. 


Mr. Weiers: The only significance that 
might have, Mr. Makarchuk, is that should 
the corporation stop investing in capital assets 
and just run down their equipment then they 
will have used up their CCA claims in the 
previous years and then they won't have any 
CCA to claim in subsequent years. There- 
fore, their profits are going to be higher and 
therefore their taxes are going to be higher 
and that deferred item you see on their bal- 
ance sheets is an offset against it. It’s a type 
of reserves. 

Mr. Makarchuk: All right. The 12 per cent 
that they owe to Ontario, does that apply? 

Mr. Weiers: Yes, it’s either the federal 35 
per cent or our 12 per cent. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I see, your 12 per cent 
is based on what they pay the federal gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Weiers: No, not what they pay the 
federal government but on the same calcula- 
tion of income. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I see. Then they can defer 
paying to the Ontario government as well? 


Mr. Weiers: I quarrel with your expres- 
sion of “defer paying” to us because it’s 
not that they owe us anything. They’ve paid 
their tax. It’s that they have been able to 
pay less tax on that particular profit for that 
particular year than they would otherwise 
be able to if those CCA rules weren’t the 
way they are. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But it does happen in 
Ontario? 

Mr. Weiers: Oh, it’s the same thing. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. The other thing 


I wish to comment on is regarding the lien 
clearance. This is one of my favourte lien 
clearance operations. This is Lynden Hill 
Farms. Could the minister enlighten me at 
this time as to what she is doing with that? 
If she recalls, about a year ago she said she 
was negotiating with them on whether she 
was going to collect capital land speculation 


tax from them or not. She gave them a lien. 


clearance because there was some doubt as to 
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how much of a lien there was. Could she. 


indicate at this time where she is on this 
negotiation? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s in item 6 but — 
I don’t mind responding, inasmuch as I made | 
a statement to you in the Legislature earlier | 


this year. I can say to you that this corpora- 
tion is complying with our statute. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you collecting any — 
money? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have no problem | 


with that corporation. 


Mr. Makarchuk: He seems to have a prob- » 
lem. The federal government has problems 
with them, and you have no problems with i 
them? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Have you collected any 
money from them then? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The fact is that they : 
are complying with our statutes. 

Mr. Makarchuk: What does that mean? 


i 





! 





i 
/ 


; 





Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Just what I said. We e 
have a tax law and they are complying with » 


our statute. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What bothers me about 
this particular operation is the fact that the 
man was somehow given ‘an understanding 
by somebody within the Revenue department 
that he will not have to pay tax. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry but I don't © 
know where you get your information and — 


what you're privy to. 


Mr. Makarchuk: This information was given 
to a Globe and Mail reporter who inter- 


viewed him on his dealings in the land. What | 


is it about your department that certain peo- 
ple seem to have that kind of an “in”? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t think it’s true. 
Mr. Makarchuk: I shouldn’t say that it’s 


your department because you were not the © 


minister at that time. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is not true. The 
fact is that whatever information you gained 
in that way does not conform with the facts. 
This corporation does comply with the sta- 


tute and I think that you should not be so — 


concerned at this point. 
Mr. Makarchuk: I am concerned. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You have no cause 
to be concerned. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am concerned in the ~ 
sense that I feel that they owe money to the 
province of Ontario. 


j 





| 
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_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You don’t know any 
‘of those things of your own knowledge. 

_ Mr. Makarchuk: I have opinions the same 
as you have, and to my knowledge you have 
not collected the taxes from this corporation. 
I am trying to find out whether you are 
collecting taxes or whether you are going 
to collect taxes, or have you decided not to 
collect taxes or in your opinion they do not 
have to pay taxes? You are not giving me any 


kind of an answer. 


) 


_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You are asking about 
a tax file. But the fact is, I guess the most 
extravagant thing I can say to you is this 
corporation is not in breach of any statutory 
requirement. That is actually a very positive 
statement. 

| Mr. Makarchuk: It just doesn’t tell me 
anything, that’s all. 

_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, frankly you are 
asking about detailed information on a tax 
file and I cannot give you that information. 


| Mr. Makarchuk: Then it brings in the 
alement of suspicion as to how you operate 
your department. It seems to me that some 
people sit on the board of racing com- 
missioners and they are associated with the 
dast Treasurer of Ontario and a few other 
people, and somehow, somewhere they can 
zet a tax break. That is the suspicion I have 
m my mind. 

_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think you are basing 
issumptions—and they are only that—upon 
nmformation which is hearsay and could not 
pe accurate—not by any stretch of the 
Magination could it be accurate—and I 
think that it does you no credit. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am not concerned 
vhether in your opinion it does me credit 
x not. I am concerned about the fact that 
fou are supposed to administer this depart- 
nent fairly, equitably and so on and somehow 
-ertain people in Ontario are getting a tax 
oreak, in my opinion. You haven’t provided 
ny kind of information or any kind of an 
‘ccounting on this, or why they are or they 
ire not. In the previous discussions, when 
he matter was raised in the Legislature, you 
tated that the figure has not been arrived 
it and it is being negotiated. And now you 
Te not saying anything. 

Hon. Mrs. 
nonths ago. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right, that was not 
hat many months ago. Now you are telling 
ne that the firm is living within regulations 
S you see them. You don’t indicate whether— 
loes that mean they pay taxes or they don’t 
lave to pay taxesP What does it mean? 














Scrivener: That was many 





Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am not at liberty 
to say. 


Mr. Hodgson: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Makar- 
chuk has made a very strong statement— 
saying there are certain people in the prov- 
ince of Ontario who get tax breaks because 
their name is so and so—in other words, if 
you have racing commissioners being friends 
of the Treasurer. If he has that information 
I think as a citizen of Ontario he should 
bring that information forward so that we 
know about who these people are who are 
getting tax breaks. He is the one who is 
creating the suspicion, not the minister. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I’m not sure where the 
hon. member has been the last few years. 
This matter has been discussed in the House 
and it has been discussed in the public 
accounts committee. 


Mr. Hodgson: You have brought forward 
suspicions but you have no real proof. 
Mr. Makarchuk: It has been discussed in the 


public accounts committee— 


Mr. Hodgson: That’s right. You tried to 
raise a real issue on that and what have 
you proved? 


Mr. Makarchuk: We have a suspicion and 
what we want is some indication from the 
minister that the suspicion is unfounded. 


Mr. Hodgson: Not only have you raised 
a suspicion but you raised a suspicion that 
every resident of Ontario could be tarred 
by the statement you are making right now. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Makarchuk, by 
your standards, if you had a suspicion about 
Eaton’s or Simpsons or Stelco or what is the 
one in your riding—Massey Ferguson—then 
you could say “I have a suspicion and I 
demand to know the answer.” You would 
then require me to reveal intimate details 
of tax files, and the very basis upon which 
we built the system, which is trust and con- 
fidence, would be absolutely destroyed. 

I say to you as positively as I can, the 
particular corporation that you have raised 
to me is in compliance with our statutes. 
I have no cause for concern. I can assure 
you of that. I suggest to you that you have 
no cause for concern. If there were cause, 
I am sure the Provincial Auditor would draw 
it to the attention of the Legislature and 
very promptly. 


[5:45] 


Mr. Makarchuk: I don’t think in the first 
place the Provincial Auditor looks on whether 
your taxes are collected in specific instances 
unless he is directed. That's the one point. 
The other point is that in the Ronto situa- 
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tion, the Provincial Auditor was -asked by 
the public accounts committee, assuming that 
all the assumptions in that transaction made 
by the government were correct, “Does Ronto 
owe the government of Ontario tax money? 
The Auditor came back and said, “Yes.” The 
figure was— 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The Auditor did not 
say that. Frankly, this is about the third time 
that you have made this allegation— 

Mr. Makarchuk: That is right. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: —and I am going to 
ask you, now, to come back to this committee 
and cite me chapter and verse. 

Mr, Makarchuk: All right. I will bring you 
the back page of the report of that— 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: If you will bring me 
the Provincial Auditor's statement to that 
effect. You show me his statement. 

Mr. Makarchuk: —where that was filed 
with the public accounts committee— 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No. You show me the 


Provincial Auditor’s statement. You have 
quoted him. 

Mr. Makarchuk: That is right. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You show me his 
statement. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The statement was made 
by the Provincial Auditor. I will bring it for 
your benefit, but I would assume that you 
have seen it and you know something about 
it. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, I have not. That 
is the whole point. I have not seen it, 


Mr. Makarchuk: You have not seen it. 
Okay, then in that case we will excuse you 
for the time being for not seeing it. But as 
a responsible Minister of Revenue, I think 
you should be on top of these things and 
make sure that you collect the tax that is 
due to the people of Ontario. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I do that. 


“Mr. Makarchuk: There is some _ serious 
doubt in my mind whether you do or not. 

Mr. Haggerty: I have one question I 
wanted some clarification on. It relates to 
the land speculation tax. If I can recall the 
amendments— 

Mr. Chairman: The land speculation tax 
is item 6, Mr. Haggerty. 

Mr. Haggerty: It says “corporation taxes” 
and it says “other taxes” too. 

Mr. Chairman: It is related to the clear- 
ances and we have touched on it on several 
occasions. If you wish to raise it, it is all 
right, but— 

Mr. Haggerty: It is just one question. I 
would like— 
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Mr. Chairman: —it is more appropriately 
dealt with under item 6. . ii 
Item 4 agreed to. . 

| 





On item 5, gasoline and tobacco tax: 
Mr. Makarchuk: Could the minister say! 


last spring for the collection of taxation on. 
diesel fuel or truck fuel is working out—the: 
motor vehicle fuel tax? iF 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. May I present’ 
Mr. Clayden, who is our director of the) 
gasoline and tobacco tax branch. Actually) 
its proper name is gasoline branch but it 
administers tobacco. | | 

Mr. Clayden: Mr. Chairman, the legisla-._ 


tion for the registration procedure under: 
the motor vehicle fuel tax—the regulation | 


H 
| 
} 


4 


has also been passed and administratively we) 
have made arrangements for the registration | 
of every user and vendor of diesel fuel. 
There is a certain amount of work remaining, 
to be done and the complete registration, I | 
should think, would be ready towards the 
beginning of next spring when we will have: 
everyone registered. 


Mr. Makarchuk: When you say the “user”? 
of the tax, does this mean every trucker in) 
Ontario—or for that matter outside of the: 
province—who buys diesel fuel will have to! 
have some type of certificate? a 

Mr. Clayden: Yes, they would be regis- 
tered as they operate. We will not register 
every vehicle but we would register every 
operator. The registration will be carried out, 
in different ways to make it as straight- 
forward and simple as possible for the smaller 
user. | 

Mr. Makarchuk: I see. How much do you 
figure this is going to help you—the tax that 
leaked out before and that you are going to 
catch—under the new system? The minister: 
doesn’t believe in leakage, but seeing as how! 
we are talking about diesel fuel, it does flow’ 
a bit. i 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think the Treasurer 
(Mr. McKeough) did have a projection, didnt 
he? Rid 

Mr. Clayden: Yes, there was a projection 
there of, shall we say, non-payment of tax. 
Most of it, of course—or a good portion of it 
—is not evasion, in that we had out-of 
province truckers coming through the prov- 
ince who were unable to account for their tax) 
to us. There was no facility for them to do so. 
But it is the estimation that we should gather 
at least $5 million to $7 million extra. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are there any examples of 
Ontario truckers violating this fuel tax? For 
example, I’m not quite sure about it, but I've 
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been told rumours that some of these truckers 
fill up their fuel tanks here in Ontario and 
travel as far as the Lewiston bridge. From 
there on they ask for a rebate back on the 
taxes that they never paid. Can this happen? 


| Mr. Clayden: They cannot ask for rebates 
back on tax which they have never paid. If 
they were registered with us, they could 
obtain the tax-free and pay only on that fuel 
used within the province. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: In other words then, they’re 
getting tax-free fuel, are they not? 

Mr. Clayden: Oh, to start with, yes. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: Sure they are. There can be 
quite a violation on this, can there not be? 


' Mr. Clayden: No, there’s no violation there 
at all. As a registrant they’re entitled to buy 
ax-free, and under those circumstances we 
theck their total inventory and throughput 
xf diesel fuel and the consumption as well. 
They report their consumption that’s taxable 
ind non-taxable every month, and we, of 
sourse, then will audit it subsequently. 


| Mr. Chairman: We vote at five minutes to 
ix in the House. I remind the committee that 
vell have an hour and 35 minutes left for 
consideration of these estimates after tonight, 


'o I wonder— 

_ Mr. Makarchuk: We could probably extend 
hat if we wanted to. I’m sure the minister 
vouldn’t mind. 

' Mr. Chairman: That is up to the committee. 
‘hat was discussed with the House leaders. 
Ve have 11 hours to spare in the current 


| 
i 
} 





allocation of time. The House leaders were 
asked to seek out the opinions of the various 
critics as to whether they wanted more time 
and the information came back that the critics 
felt it could be accomplished in the allocated 
six hours. If the committee is now of the 
view that more time should be given, that’s 
up to the committee to make that decision. 
But the question was asked and the informa- 
tion came back that six hours was sufficient. 


Mr. Ashe: If the question was asked and 
answered in that way, I don’t think we should 
give it any more time. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that if we had probably an extra hour, it 
might be useful, to extend the six to about 


seven hours in committee, We'll try to arrange 
that perhaps. 


Mr. Chairman: If the committee is agree- 
able to that, it’s certainly fine with the Chair. 
I do underline again that the question was 
asked and the information came back that 
the six was sufficient. But if the committee is 
now of the opinion that we should extend it 
by another hour—is that the view of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Ashe: It is not my view. 


Mr. Chairman: All those in favour? All 
those opposed? Six hours is the time alloca- 
tion. 

We'll reconvene Monday night next at 8 
o clock. 


The committee adjourned at 5:54 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:02 p.m. 


_ ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF REVENUE 
| (concluded) 


On vote 1002, administration of taxes pro- 
gram; item 5, gasoline and tobacco tax: 

Mr. Makarchuk: Where did we put cor- 
poration tax and other taxes? 
passed), was itP 
_ Mr. Chairman: Item 5 was the one we 
were on. Shall] item 5 carry? 


| Mr. Makarchuk: On point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, the minister said she would file 
vertain papers at this session related to cor- 
roration taxes, and Id like those filed. She 
ilso asked whether I had the information 


Tom the Auditor regarding the Ronto non- 
yayment; I have that information here and 
want to read it into the record as well. 


| Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, in re- 
ponse to our question asked, I think, by Mr. 
fall concerning tax loss due to business 
vankruptcies: The time relationship between 
vankruptcy and the tax write-off is fairly 
elative in terms of this reply. 

| There is not necessarily a connection be- 
ween the bankruptcies of businesses occur- 
ing in any year and the determination of the 
ax loss ultimately to be incurred by Ontario 
ue to those bankruptcies. 

_ Often a period of several years elapses be- 
ween the date of petition in bankruptcy and 
‘ae day on which it is finally determined that 
o further recoveries of tax may be made 
‘fom that bankrupt estate. The most recent 
formation available indicates that approxi- 
nately 300 corporate bankruptcies occur each 
jear in Ontario, and up to two-thirds of these 
‘orporate bankruptcies ultimately result in 
\ tax loss 'to Ontario. 

_ For the fiscal year, 1976-77, a tax write-off 
e $329,000 is being recommended on the 
jasis of determinations made during that 
‘ear, that no further tax recoveries are pos- 
‘ble from the bankrupt corporations in- 
jolved. 

I have these figures, Mr. Chairman. The 
jumber of business bankruptcies in Ontario 
br the calendar year 1974 are: corporations— 
13, unincorporated businesses—812, for a 
tal of 1,125. 


' 








That was. 
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In the calendar year 1975, corporations are 
303, down slightly from the previous year; 
unincorporated businesses 976, up from the 
previous year, for. a total of 1270. The source 
for these figures is the annual report of the 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy for the fiscal 
years of 1974-75 and 1975-76. 

The amounts of tax recommended for 
write-off by Ontario due to bankruptcy for 
the year. 1976-77 are—this is listed in terms 
of the numbers of corporations and the tax 
statutes for which moneys were owing. The 
figures are broken down that way, but to 
simplify I can give you totals if you like, 
except for the numbers of corporations. Some- 
times there will be a duplication—that is, a 
tax owing money under the corporations tax 
might also be in arrears for retail sales tax. 
Do you follow? 

For corporations tax, there are 134 cor- 
porations listed; for retail sales tax, 53; gas- 
oline tax, 2; motor vehicle fuel tax, 4; tobacco 
tax": 

In terms of the numbers, the proof of 
claim or liability, the number there in dollars 
is $367,400. The recovery for these numbers 
is $38,900, The actual tax loss to Ontario is 
$328,500. There are similar figures for un- 
incorporated businesses and the number of 
debtors is somewhat smaller. For retail sales 
tax, 121; gasoline tax, 10; motor vehicle fuel 
tax, 4; tobacco tax, 18. But the actual tax 
loss in thousands of dollars is $261,200. So 
the total loss for all bankruptcies, whether 
corporated or unincorporated businesses, is 
$589,700. 

Mr. McGuigan: I have a small question re- 
lating to another matter. 

Mr. Chairman: Are there questions on the 
information the minister has just given? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Would you like to 
have a copy of this? Now, I have another 
question which I think was raised concerning 
figures on court actions by Messrs. Haggerty 
and Hall, I believe our director of legal 
services, Mr. Stoodley, said he thought there 
were about 40 actions last year. That figure 
was a little high. 

If I could just go back to give you com- 
parisons, Mr. Chairman, For the tax year 
1974-75, there were 18 cases for a total re- 
covery of $702,480. In 1975-76, there were 
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22 cases for a recovery of $293,185. For this 
tax year, 1976-77, the number of cases was 
35, the tax amount was $229,900, the fines 
were $105,428, for a total of $335,328. That 
figure does include one case where a jail sen- 
tence was imposed involving $82,300 in tax. 

I think Mr. Makarchuk made a statement 
about the-land speculation tax as it applied 
to Ronto Development Company. Mr. Makar- 
chuk, I believe, according to Instant Hansard, 
said the Provincial Auditor reported to the 
committee tax owing by Ronto was about 
$491,000. I did ask Mr. Makarchuk for some 
proof. 

Mr. Makarchuk: That is right. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Do you have that 
proof? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I have here file 
three of the report made to the public 
accounts committee and I will read the 
motion passed in the public accounts com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, Mr. Makar- 
chuk. This deals directly with the “spec” 
tax? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I suppose if you 
wanted to carry it in item 6, we could, 

Mr. Chairman: I would prefer to do that. 

Mr. Makarchuk: As you wish, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am very obliging tonight. 

Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: The point is, Mr. 
Chairman, I wanted to correct the record 
at this point because this is all material 
that was recorded in Hansard and if I could, 
I would like to have this record corrected 
because I think the member made some 
statements in error, 
~ Mr. Chairman: Would it be satisfactory 
to the committee if the minister were to 
put this on the record now and we can 
discuss it when we come to it? 

Mr. Makarchuk: As you wish, Mr, Chair- 
man, as long as we discuss it, of course. 

Mr. Chairman: No problem in doing that. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Do you want to 
give me your evidence, Mr. Makarchuk? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I have it. Do you 
want it right now? At the direction of the 
chairman. 


Mr. Haggerty: You should move to item 
6 then. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do you want to deal with 
item 5? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Okay. Fine. 

Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, my col- 
leagues and I recall the minister raised an 
important matter on the gasoline tax. 
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Mr. Chairman: Could we clean up item 
5? Is your comment on item 5, too, Mr. 
McGuigan? 

Mr. McGuigan: Yes. Mr. Chairman, there 
are a very few people operating their motor 
vehicles on propane or compressed natural 
gas, Some of it is being done on an experi- 
mental basis and some of it is on a com- 
mercial basis. I wonder what system you 
have for collecting the equivalent gasoline 
tax from them? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Frankly, I have | 
heard about propane being used only on 
an experimental basis and I don’t have the 
answer to your question. | 

Mr. A. B. Williams: It’s quite true that | 
propane is used to power some commercial | 
vehicles, mostly, the gas companies and a - 
few of these canteens. We collect the 19. 
cents a gallon on this fuel through our) 
collectors, It’s collected in the regular fashion — 
as if it were gasoline. 

Mr. McGuigan: At the same rate as 
gasoline? 

Mr. A. B. Williams: It’s 19 cents a gallon. 

Mr. Kerrio: I posed this question for an- 
other reason to the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism (Mr. Bennett) and that is, the’ 
burden of tax collection on fuels as imple-_ 
mented for small business. I was suggesting | 
to him that, in the first instance, he relieve) 
them of that burden. I pose the question! 
to your ministry in this way. ae: | 

As you are aware, in the construction In- 
dustry it was very clear-cut a few years back 
that those vehicles that had licence plates 
and burned diesel or gasoline fuel paid what’ 
I referred to as a road tax because they usec i, 
the roads and they paid the full tax. Those 
vehicles, and or machines that were off the 
road—compressors, bulldozers and so on- 
were allowed to make application, if the ta: 
had been paid initially, for the recovery 0 
such tax. 

At some juncture, someone from the min 
istry decided that they would collect tax fron” 
those vehicles that were used in the construc 
tion and/or maintenance of a road so nov. 
the dilemma that faces a smal] business—an’ 
I can cite you a typical example—if we sen 
our road grader out to clean the road f 
the city of Niagara Falls, we cannot I) 
cover the road use tax. The minute it leave | 
the road and it goes into the Carborundum 
Norton Company and it’s cleaning snow ft 
a private enterprise, we are then allowed i 
make application and recover the tax. | 

What every business across the country hi 
to do is to prepare logs of the horsepow! 
of its various pieces of equipment and K 






_able to prove beyond a question, to those 
people who are hired by your ministry to 
‘collect the tax, that such tax is rebatable. 

__ The question I pose is this. The man who 
| implemented this kind of taxation must have 
been far removed from the scene, because 
_Im suggesting that not only has he burdened 
_the small businessman with keeping a tre- 
_mendous array of records but we are also 
spending a good portion of the tax we collect 
on the audit to be certain that they, in fact, 
conform to the regulations. 

I would ask the minister if it wouldn’t be 
_ reasonable to take a look at that part of the 
‘act. I think people would be very satisfied 
_to take a uniform increase across that whole 
‘area and, in that way, have meaningful tax 
dollars collected, a minimum of bookkeeping 
‘for the small businessman, and eliminate 
‘much of the auditing to collect the tax. 

_ {d like to hear from a member of your 
‘Ministry who would be in charge of making 
such a rule and, in fact, how it could be 
justified. | 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You painted a dire 
picture, but I don’t think it’s that bad. Let 
me ask Mr. Williams to give it to you in 
greater detail. | 7 
[8:15] 

Mr. A. B. Williams: Mr. Chairman, 1 think 
there’s a slight misunderstanding here. The 
refund is available to all unlicensed equip- 
ment. If it’s licensed, and it must be licensed 
‘under the Highway Traffic Act, then it 
doesn’t ‘matter where it operates. No refund 
ds available. If the Highway Traffic Act re- 
quires the grader to be licensed, then no 
refund is available whether it works on the 
highway or off the highway, If the Highway 
‘Traffic Act does not require it to be licensed, 
then it matters not whether it works on the 
highway or off the highway: a refund is 
available. / 
IMr. Kerrio: If it’s used working in the 
‘construction and/or maintenance of a pro- 
vincial highway, it is not taxable. We can 
get a refund. 

_ Mr. A. B. Williams: That is right. It’s been 
refundable since April 1, 1976. 

Mr. Kerrio: I would have to check with 
your auditors to make certain they under- 
stand the Act. 


Mr. A, B. Williams: I will check with 
them too. 


_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t blame you. 
_ Item 5 agreed to. 
On item 6; succession duty and other taxes: 


! Mr. Chairman: Would the minister like to 
read the information into the record? 


| 














| 


| 


| 
| 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. Mr. Chairman, 
and members, may I introduce Mr. Derek 
Rowsell, our director of the succession duty 
branch, He administers several other statutes 
as well as the Succession Duty Act. 

Mr. Haggerty: What other areas besides 
succession duty? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener; He does the Suc- 
cession Duty Act, all the amendments that 
are under consideration, the Gift Tax Act 
and its recent amendments, the Land Spec- 
ulation Tax and the Land Transfer Tax Act. 

Mr. Haggerty: So that all comes under 
item 6 then, right? 

Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: Yes. 

Mr. Haggerty: Okay. 

Mr. Makarchuk: The minister earlier said, 
dealing with Ronto, the Auditor did an 
estimation of what the tax would be. I just 
want to read into the record, there was a 
motion passed at the public accounts com- 
mittee. The motion was moved by Mr. 
Peterson, that the Provincial Auditor is 
directed to determine how much land specu- 
lation tax would have been payable at time 
of sale. That motion was carried unanimous- 
ly by the committee. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, and the oper- 
ative ‘words are “would have been payable.” 

Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. Naturally, 
they haven’t paid any, so it would have 
been payable. The Auditor did go and do a 
computation. He did provide the committee 
with details of the computation. I’m sure the 
minister has’ that on hand. The ‘subject is 
computation of the amount of land specula- 
tion tax that would have been payable by 
Ronto’ Development Company on the dispo- 
sition of designated land at. Brantford to 
George Wimpey ‘Canada Limited. It ac- 
knowledged—so ‘as not to get into the legal- 
istic hassles which were bothering the com- 
mittee, and still are bothering the committee, 
though not to the extent they were before, 
when the date of acquisition was to be 
accepted. 

The Auditor accepted the same dates of 
acquisition as the government said they 
accepted. The Auditor went through all the 
figures and everything else, and eventually 
he came to the conclusion that the tax pay- 
able, 20 per cent of net taxable value, is 
$493,158 that has been payable. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Would ‘have been 
payable. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Pardon? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It would have been 
payable, had it been due. That’s the point. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: The whole point in the 
argument is of course, there was an order 
in council passed which exempted them from 
paying the tax. We questioned the validity 
of the order in council—not the validity or 
the right of the order in council to be 
passed; the government certainly has that 
right—we questioned the need for it. We 
questioned the validity of whether it should 
have been passed and all the factors in- 
volved in it. 

The point is the Auditor, in his opinion, 
taking into account the dates of acquisition 
that were acceptable to the government, and 
taking into account the government's own 
Land Speculation Tax Act regulations, came 
to the conclusion that Ronto owes the Prov- 
ince of Ontario— . 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That Ronto would 
have—the amount that would have been 
payable. | 

Mr. Makarchuk: Let’s not quibble. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, he did not say 
that. I’m sorry. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s not the quibble. 
That’s sending the goat out to tend the 
cabbage patch. You give them an exemp- 
tion and say, “Therefore it doesn’t matter 
what the Auditor says, what anybody says; 
he does not owe any tax.” 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr, Chairman, on a 
point of order. I’m sorry, I cannot sit here 
and listen to this kind of a diatribe which 
misrepresents the Auditor's statement. Mr. 
Makarchuk has himself read into the record 
what the Auditor’s statement was and it was 
very explicit. Now Mr. Makarchuk imme- 
diately changes the wording back to what 
he had last Wednesday, when he made his 
statement in this committee, which is an 
incorrect statement, and then says it’s all the 
same thing. I am sorry, but it is not all the 
same thing. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I am not 
interested in getting involved in the seman- 
tics of this case. What I am interested in is, 
is the minister going to collect this tax or 
not? That is my concern. I think it’s a 
legitimate tax that should be collected. I 
think the granting of the exemption was 
totally unfair, irresponsible and it throws, or 
it casts suspicions, on the whole level of 
activity in government where you practise 
favouritism to certain people. The whole 
focus of the public accounts committee was 
to see whether this tax should be paid. The 
Auditor was brought in and there were dif- 
ferences of opinion, no question about it. 
But the differences of opinion revolved 
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around whether the tax should be $2 mil- 
lion or whether the tax is $493,158. What > 
I want to know if the minister is prepared — 
to collect this tax or not? Are you prepared 
to rescind that particular exemption that was 
granted to Ronto and proceed to collect the 
tax? 

{ 


Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, it | 
seems to me that the point I wanted to make 
originally at the beginning of this meeting 
was to correct a statement which was a 
misstatement, which reposed on the Hansard 
record. Mr. Makarchuk has done that by — 
reading to this committee and into the | 
record the Auditor’s statement. As to pay- — 
ment of a tax by Ronto, that has been dealt | 
with at great length by another committee 
of this Legislature. It has been even further 
gone into by a judicial inquiry, held iby Mr. 
Justice Cromarty. I think it is no longer — 
properly the business before this committee 
now as to the payability of this tax. The . 
argument at this point with Mr. Makarchuk 
is simply a stand-off. I would submit that | 
it doesn't belong in this arena for debate. — 

Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, 1 think it | 
belongs very much to this arena. We are deal- | 
ing with the vote of the land speculation tax | 
and certainly it’s very much in this area for 
discussion regardless of what the minister 
says and as I understand it now at this time, — 
the minister is not prepared to collect the tax. 
Is that correct? i 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I did not say that.: 
I just said that it does not belong in. this 
arena at this point. ' 

Mr, Makarchuk: I suggest that that will be 
for the chairman to decide, not for you, un-— 
less you are the chairman of this committee. — 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think that you 
wanted to raise this again. 1 believe you have 
through the public accounts committee, and, 
that is the arena in which you are operat-| 
ing now. 

Mr. Makarchuk: For the minister’s infor-| 
mation, the public accounts did pass a Mo 
tion to the effect that the tax should bei 
collected, That report will be going in wher: 
the report of the public accounts is filed. A 
this time, I am concerned about the way the | 
minister's department treats certain matter!) 
under that piece of legislation. I again fee. 
that there was favouritism involved, tha 
certain people seem to have the ear of the 
minister or seem to have more influence i, 


y 
\] 


Ontario than other people— | 





Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: On a point of per 
sonal privilege, Mr. Chairman, I think | 


—— 


would like the member to retract the state- 
- ments. 

__ Mr. Makarchuk: I will retract it, that the 
| minister was not involved at that time. In 
! 

: 





_ general I meant that the minister who was 
in power at the time— 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think the member 
| should retract that statement— 

_ Mr. Makarchuk: —when this particular 
| transaction was being processed. 

Mr. Chairman: If the member cast any 
aspersion on the minister, then he should 
withdraw. I detected by the last statement 
that you are saying the minister wasn’t the 
_ minister when this happened. 

Mr. Makarchuk: That is absolutely correct. 
' This minister is not directly responsible, but 
I am criticizing— 

_ Mr. Chairman: If I may say so, there has 
_been some comment as to whether this mat- 
ter should be discussed under this item. Item 
6 does deal with the speculation tax, among 
other taxes, such as the succession duty tax. 
‘Whether the discussion or not is going to be 
very productive is I suppose a question; but 
as to the member’s right, I would say the 
-member has the right to raise the matter. It 
certainly comes under the speculation tax 
‘branch. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, I 
‘would point out that Mr. Justice Cromarty 
‘dealt with impropriety, and I would think 
|that the subject of favouritism would come 
under that heading. 
| Mr. Chairman: As I understand it, the 
_ member mentioned the matter of favouritism, 
although I gather that is not the point he 
lis pursuing. 

Mr. Makarchuk: No, that is not the point. 
Mr. Chairman: He wants to know whether 
or not the government is going to change its 
mind with respect to collecting the tax, Is 
that right? 

Mr. Makarchuk: That is exactly the point. 


| Mr. Chairman: That point can be pur- 
sued, and if the member wishes to do so, 
he is in order. If he pursues the other tack, 
he is out of order. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. What I want to— 


_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: At this point, Mr. 
Chairman, as far as I am concerned, this 
Matter is closed. 

| Mr. Makarchuk: As far as I am concerned— 
| Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: As far as the Minis- 
Ty of Revenue is concerned, this matter is 
closed. 

Mr. Makarchuk: From that, I take it that 
‘Ne minister is not prepared to rescind the 
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exemption that was granted to Ronto and 
she is not prepared to collect the tax. 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: The matter is closed. 


Mr. Warner: No matter what the public 
accounts committee decides? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No matter what anybody 
decides. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. It’s a different arena, a differ- 
ent subject— 

Mr. Warner: So unless they force you— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Whatever public 
accounts decides is its business, and the 
Legislature will be guided accordingly. But 
as far as the Ministry of Revenue is con- 
cerned and as far as I am concerned as the 
minister, the matter is closed. 


Mr. Makarchuk: For the record, I think 
we have to make it clear that the Provincial 
Auditor was ordered by the public accounts 
committee to investigate this matter and to 
come up with his own computation. He did 
come up with a computation. If there was no 
tax payable, he would have said there was 
no tax payable. 

He looked into this and, assuming all the 
dates of acquisition and so on that the gov- 
ernment accepted—and he accepted the same 
ones—he still came to the conclusion that the 
tax would have been $493,158. 

If the minister refuses to collect the tax 
after one of our senior civil servants says that 
is what the tax would have been, it brings 
into question the whole sort of validity of 
her operation, It casts a cloud on the opera- 
tion of that ministry. 


Mr. Walker: The member can’t say that. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr, Chairman, I must 
object to this line of discussion and the words 
that the member is using. He seems to be 
implying that there is some impropriety as far 
as the management and decision-making in 
the ministry is concerned, which in my view 
comes under the whole matter of the phrase 
“undue influence.” 

I repeat my earlier assertion: This was 
dealt with by. Mr. Justice Cromarty and I 
think has been settled once and for all. I 
don’t know how many times you can keep 
going over the same argument. 


Mr. Walker: I don’t know how Mr. 
Makarchuk can say that anyway, Mr. Chair- 
man, because the public accounts committee 
gave the Auditor an assumption. They said, 
“Assume that it was payable and go make 
a computation.” Now Mr, ‘Makarchuk comes 
in and says, “Because he came back in with 
a figure on the ‘basis of the assumption, I now 
blame the ministry for not collecting it.” 
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There is something strangely wrong in reason- 
ing. I don’t understand that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The Auditor was not told, 
Mr. Chairman. I don’t imagine the Auditor 
is the kind of person who would take that 
kind of an instruction—to assume there is 
a tax and assume that— 


Mr. Walker: That’s what 
account committee said to him. 


‘Mix. Makarchuk: No. That’s not what the 
public accounts committee said. The public 
accounts committee asked the Auditor to in- 
vestigate whether tax was payable and, if so, 
how much— 

Mr. Walker: If! If! 

Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. That’s exactly 
it. And if there was no tax payable, then the 
Auditor certainly would have reported back 
to the public accounts committee. | 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, he wasn't in- 
structed to do that. 

Mr. Hodgson: The question was, if it was 
payable, how much it would be? 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. If there was 
a tax payable, then it would have been so 
much. And the Auditor did bring that back 
to the public accounts committee— 


Mr. Hodgson: You are flogging a dead 
horse, Makarchuk, 


Mr. Makarchuk: It may be a dead horse 
as far as the government is concerned; it is 
certainly not a dead horse as far as a lot of 
other people are concerned. If this govern- 
ment is going to show any objectivity and 
fairness in terms of collecting taxes, I would 
suggest very respectfully that it treat all 
taxpayers in Ontario equally at all times. 

Mr. Walker: Mr. Chairman, all the Auditor 
did in this case was to destroy this bandied- 
around, totally misleading figure of $2 mil- 
lion the NDP was going around castigating 
everybody with. He totally disproved that 
and came in with a figure that was virtually 
25 per cent of that. 


Mr. Hodgson: If it would have been pay- 
able. 


Mr. Walker: And even that was on an as- 
sumption. 

Mr. Makarchuk: No, there were no assump- 
tions at all. 

Mr. Hodgson: When lhe wanted a good 
lawyer, he went to the same lawyer as Ronto 
had, eh? 

[8:30] 

One of my constituents is very concerned. 
I would like to know more about the gift 
tax, and I’m sure he would too. 

My understanding is that a once-in-a- 


the public 
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lifetime gift is up to $75,000. This particular | 
person had his property expropriated on two 
different occasions, then he wanted to give 
$75,000 as a gift to the son to buy another | 
farm. It has been disallowed. What are the 
guidelines as far as the gift tax is concerned? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Anyone can make a 
gift to a child or a relative of up to $10,000, 
but can’t make gifts of more than $50,000 in | 
any one year. There is no limit, as I under- 
stand it, between spouses, Mr. Rowsell, would 
you like to amplify please, in response to 
Mr. Hodgson’s question? j | 

Mr. Rowsell: There is no gift tax payable | 
on any amount passing between spouses. As 
far as the farming deduction is concerned, ' 
provided the asset that is given is a farming | 
asset within the definition in the Act, pro- 
vided it goes to a person who— 

Mr. Hodgson: Let’s clear up what the 
definition of a “farming asset” is. ) 

Mr. Rowsell: It does not include cash. |) 
Your problem was, I understand, that the 
property was expropriated. There was cash 
received, then an attempt made to make a_ 
gift of cash. That would not be a farming i 
asset within the meaning of the Gift Tax Act. 


i 


Mr. Hodgson: No, That is not the problem. 
Mr. Rowsell: I’m sorry. | 
Mr. Hodgson: This person’s farm was ex- 
propriated. ! 
Mr. Rowsell: Yes. | 


Mr. Hodgson: So they went out and | 
bought another farm and he didn’t particu- | 
larly want to be the owner of that farm. 
He would like to pass it on to his son as) 
owner of the farm. His understanding was i 
that a once-in-a-lifetime gift was $75,000, if | 
you're a farmer. Now that has been disputed ! 
by the Minister of Revenue, who says that 
it’s not legal. They have to be assets, not) 
real farm property, that he can apply the 4 
$75,000 to. 

Mr. Rowsell: No, that’s not correct. If you’ 
could give me some details, I'd be very glad | 
to look into it. ' 

Mr. Hodgson: You are saying it’s not right. 

Mr. Rowsell: ‘Right. , 

Mr. Hodgson: The ministry says it’s not 
right. I’m glad to hear you say it’s not cor- 
rect, because I'll take this message back to 
him tomorrow and say he can apply that 
$75,000 once-in-a-lifetime gift in buying 2, 
farm—his son can. 

My. Rowsell: I’m sorry. I’ve lost you again, F 
there. What is the subject matter of the 
gift, Mr. Hodgson? 


Mr. Hodgson: The subject matter of the’ 





























gift is that the father wants to give the son 
$75,000 as a once-in-a-lifetime gift. 


Mr. Hodgson: And he wants to apply it 
to buying a farm property. 

Mr. Rowsell: That is not a farming asset. 
That’s a gift of cash, if I understand what 
you're saying. 

Mr. Hedgson: You are saying this has got 
_to be farm assets that he’s got to give, not 
_ farm property. How are you going to get 
farm assets if you haven’t got a farm to 
put them on? 

Mr. Rowsell: Farming assets include farm 
property, which is land, farm equipment, 
cattle, ordinary equipment on the farm; it 
| does not include cash. In other words, you 
_cannot make a gift of cash for that person 

to buy a farm. It has to be a gift of actually 
identified farming assets within the defini- 
tion. 

Mr. Hodgson: The father, or the mother 
or whatever the case may be, has to buy the 
farm first, then give ‘him a gift of $75,000? 
| Mr. Rowsell: If he did, then that would 
qualify as an exempt gift under the Gift 
Tax Act. 


Mr. Hodgson: This should be taken a 
_second look at. It’s a very cumbersome way 
for a son to acquire a piece of property 
if the father and mother want to give him 
$75,000. 

Tn the area in which I live it’s verv diffi- 

‘cult for a farmer to buy a farm. That’s a 
/go0d down pavment, but it’s not the price 
‘of a farm. Don’t vou think this should really 
‘he siven, a second look. 
_ The father’s not interested in owning an- 
‘other farm. He’s served his davs as a farmer. 
But he would Jike to see his son carrv on the 
farm. so he wants to give $75.000 to the 
son to go out and buv a farm. But von say 
he can’t do that. He has to huv the farm. 
'then give the farm back to his son. 


| Mr. Rowsell: No, it is not possible to do 
lit the wav the Act is written at the present 
‘time. I think the information vou were 
given is correct. 
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Mr. Hall: How about forgiving a mort- 
\gageP 
Mr. Hodgson: What difference does it 
make? You have forgiven a mortgage. The 
igen is anxious to become a farmer and stay 
a farmer. Under this regulation the father 
is not going to buv the farm and go into 
debt for so manv thousands of dollars, but 
he would like to be able to give a gift to his 
son or daughter of $75,000. You are telling 
| 
| 
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Mr. Rowsell: Right: Is that a gift of cash? . 
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me that a father or mother has to buy the 
farm first, after that he takes full respon- 
sibility for whatever mortgages are due. The 
son can then give him so many cows and 
so many horses or so many tractors for 
$75,000. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: There are very spe- 
cific parameters for: cash gifts. For an agri- 
cultural transfer of that nature the statute 
changes again. In any case, I think you 
have provoked me a little bit. We will look 
into it and review it. 

Mr. Hodgson: I didn’t mean to provoke 
you. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You have. You have 
aroused my curiosity. 

Mr. Hodgson: That’s different from pro- 
voking. 

Mr. Makarchuk: She wants to give away 
$75,000. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We'll just look into 
this and see what provisions there are. It 
gets a little complex. 

Mr. Hodgson: I think what I should do is 
bring these people in to your ministry for 
a discussion, to see if there isn’t some way 
of resolving it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Like the 
where they also bring people in. 


Mr. Hodgson: That’s a very awkward way 
to handle a once-in-a-lifetime gift, where a 
young person is involved. We haven't got 
many young people who are interested in 
farm operations any more. They are very 
expensive operations. 


Ronto case 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I know that. It’s big 
business. 


Mr. Haggerty: I want to ask the minister a 


question related to the Jand speculation tax. 
I would like to have a definition of what they 
mean in the Act by recreational land. I hap- 
pen to represent an area that includes a 
number of miles of shoreline property. Much 
of the land has been owned by Americans. 
Now it is up for sale. They want to sell it. 
If a Canadian wants to buy it, he has to pay 
the 20 per cent land speculation tax, which 
really is debatable. Many of these homes are 
permanent homes today that are well con- 
structed with beautiful lots. I think the 
purpose of the land speculation tax was that 
it would permit Canadians to buy back some 
of the land. In this particular instance, it 
is causing more difficulties. In fact, it is 
discouraging them from trying to buy it. 
What do you mean by recreational land? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We did review and 
identify very clearly what we meant by rec- 
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reational land when we were doing the 
amendments this spring, I think the only area 
that is a little bit grey, and that is being 
ironed out, too, has to do with tourist camps. 
Mr. Rowsell, can you give us the legal d - 
finition, please? 

Mr. Rowsell: I don’t have the legal de- 
finition, but I think I know the problem. 
The new definition we gave to unrestricted 
land permitted land that was used for com- 
mercial purposes to be purchased at the lower 
rate of tax.. Any land that was used_ for 
recreational purposes was not exempted or 
was not considered within that definition. 
Where you have tourist camps, for example, 
they are a mixture of commercial use and 
recreational use. The difficulty we had and 
we are still having, although we are working 
on it now, is that some recreational properties 
have a very marginal commercial activity but 
a great deal of land. 

Others may have substantially less land 
but a substantial commercial activtity. It is a 
matter of trying to come to grips with what 
it is exactly we want to permit to be pur- 
chased at the lower rate of tax. As the minis- 
ter said, we are working on this now be- 
cause we are getting a lot of representations 
from people who are interested in this. 


Mr, Haggerty: In other words, what you 
are telling me that the recreational inter- 
pretation of the Act does not apply to cot- 
tages or lakefront property then. I am talking 
about where a home is constructed along the 
lakeshore. 

Mr. Rowsell: Yes, that would be recre- 
ational property. 

Mr. Haggerty: Why would it be, now? 
There are some areas along Lake Erie one 
can’t even swim in. There are rocks. It’s well 
polluted. I can’t put up with the odour that 
comes off that lake. I don’t know why people 
want to buy along there, to tell you the truth. 

Mr. Rowsell: The determination in all 
these cases is made by our own assessment 
division of the ministry. 

Mr. Haggerty: Do you consult with any- 
body before you make a decision? 

Mr. Rowsell: Always. 


Mr. Haggerty: Have you consulted with 
anybody in that particular area, and whom? 


Mr. Rowsell: In what area, sir? 


Mr. Haggerty: From Fort Erie to the Grand 
River, let’s put it that way. I'm covering a 
broad area. 

Mr. Rowsell: Not specifically. The me- 
chanics of this is for the purchaser to take 
his deed into the assessment office in the 
region where the land is. The determination 
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is made then as to just how exactly the land | 


is assessed. If it is assessed recreational, for 
example, then the stamp can not go on 
which will permit the lower rate of tax. 

Mr. Haggerty: If a land is assessed for 
recreational? 

Mr. Rowsell: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: Yet you can have persons 
build a cottage or a home along the river 
and it is the same as if it were beside a 
lake yet it’s not classed as recreational, I just 


can’t figure out your soundness of making it _ 


this way. 

Mr. Rowsell: It is a difficult determina- 
tion to make, In many cases, for example, 
you have winterized properties, where peo- 


ple are living on the property for a fair part — 


of the year. They may even look upon them 
as their residential properties. A determina- 
tion has to be made and I think it’s made 
on the basis of the primary use in the area. 
It is difficult and we are looking at it, be- 
cause it is causing some problems. 

Mr. Haggerty: It has, in this particular 
area. It has stopped a number of sales to 
be completed for this reason. I don’t sym- 
pathize, in a sense, with some of the Amer- 
icans who own the property there because 


many times a property is sold there and, 
they request the payment in American funds. — 


I have some views on that particular area. 


If you're looking at today’s money exchange, i | 


at about 10 per cent premium it can add up 
to quite a few extra dollars to them. When 
I look at the land speculation tax, I do not 
say it should apply in this particular area; 


it is the person who buys it who suffers. | 
It is a land speculation tax and in other” 
words, you are permitting the seller to gouge © 
the purchaser, and you make the profit, a 


which is wrong. 


Mr. Rowsell: I don’t follow your reason- | 


ing there. 


Mr. Haggerty: You're inflating the land |) 
values, You’re in there to get your rake-off, — 
which shouldn’t be. Any person buying any — 
property today has a hard enough time pay- 
ing for it, without the ministry stepping in| 
to ask him for 20 per cent on that property. 


It’s another case where the government 


stepped in and added increase to market, 
value of assessment, which is wrong. You. | 


fellows can walk in and take 20 per cent. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That is the point of: 
the Act; we're trying to inhibit that kind 
of land sale. ! 


Mr. Haggerty: But you don’t give it back 


to the person who is being gouged. That is‘ 
the whole problem. Youre sitting back reap-) 
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ing the profit, 20 per cent of the sales, 
which is wrong, 

_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: But you've already 
said that there are about 20 sales that were 
‘not completed. Perhaps that is an indicator 
of the success of the intent of the Act. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but the land sits idle 
and nobody has a chance to get in to pur- 
chase, while you could have a Canadian in 
‘there buying. 

Mr. Hall: On the subject of succession 
duties, ’d appreciate it if I could be advised 
‘how many staff members there are in this 
‘section. 

_ Mr. Rowsell: There is 120 total comple- 
ment for the branch. I think about 50 per 
‘cent of our resources are on speculation tax 
and land transfer and 50 per cent on succes- 
sion duty and gift tax, I would think. 

_ Mr. Hall: Roughly 60 people on suc- 
cession duty. 

| Mr. Rowsell: Yes. 

__ Mr. Hall: Do you have any statistics you 
could share with me as to the number of 
cases that you process ‘annually? 

[8:45] 

Mr. Rowsell: It’s about 45,000 returns a 
year. 


Mr. Hall: Could you advise me what the 





Ireraze time of completion is? 
__ Mr. Rowsell: No, I couldn’t do that, sir. 
Ninety-seven per cent of all estates now 
are exempt from tax and if they are routine, 
then they’re in and out of the office, I would 
say, in less than a week. If they're taxable, 
then it can be anywhere from, say, a month 
fo years; it depends on the complexity and 
the problems that may be in any particular 
estate. 

Mr. Hall: How many property appraisers 
are there in that staff complement of 60? 
| ‘Mr. Rowsell: None. 
| Mr. Hall: How do you get a judgement 
pn property in an estate, though, or involv- 
ng a business? 
_'Mr. Rowsell: We have business appraisers 
ind there are four. Property appraisers, real 
»state, that is done through the assessment 
livision of the ministry. They act as our 
valuers for succession duty purposes, 

Mr. Hall: On a market value basis, or on 
what basis? 
_ Mr. Rowsell: Market value. Value at the 
‘late of death. 
| Mr. Hall: ‘Market value of the particular 
nuilding, for example? 
_ Mr. Rowsell: It would be the market value 
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of the asset. which would be real estate 
presumably—lands and buildings. 

Mr. Hall: Yes. You say 97 per cent of 
estates in Ontario are free of succession 
duties now? 

‘Mr. Rowsell: Yes, they are, 

Mr. Hall: Possibly the minister would 
advise me whether she plans to move to 
100 per cent? ~ 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think that it is the 
long-range policy that ultimately succession 
duty taxes will be phased out as our capital 
income tax rises. 

Mr. Hall: As the personal income tax 
charged by the province you mean? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, capital gains. As 
one rises, the other will diminish. I don’t 
think we intend to stay in succession duties 
in the long term, 


Mr. ‘Makarchuk: That is known as distri- 
bution of income to the rich. 


Mr. Hall: I notice that in the current year 
youre forecasting $62 million in: succession 
duties. 


‘Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We're never sure, Mr. 
Hall. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not a regular crop. 

Mr. Hall: I can appreciate there’s a certain 
amount of uncertainty in that subject, but 
it’s eventually yours, though. 

Mr. Hodgson: What are you, Mac, a capi- 
talist or otherwise? . 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Hall: In the matter of the number of 
cases, 45,000 a year, this is the total sum. 
Ninety-seven per cent of those attract no tax, 
is that what you're saying, sir? 

Mr. Rowsell: That’s right. 


Mr. Hall: Do you feel you're sufficiently 
staffed to handle the cases where tax is at- 
tracted? I have heard concerns about the 
length of time taken. I recall when my own 
father died three or four years ago—I wasn’t 
in government—but I was quite impressed by 
the pile of paper that the young man had on 
his desk down at Grosvenor Street and was 
not so impressed by the speed and alacrity 
that things happened. Maybe that was a bad 
month or a bad year or something, but it 
seems to me that they are overloaded. 


Mr. Rowsell: I don’t think they are, sir. I 
am aware of what they are doing each day. 
I was an assessor for a number of years. I 
don’t think they're overloaded. I think that 
the service on the whole is good. We're deal- 
ing with perhaps 15 or 16 assessors, all of 
whom work at varying speeds and all of 
whom are capable of varying amounts of 
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work, but I don’t think they are overloaded. 
I think our turnaround time is satisfactory 
and any complaints certainly come to my 
attention. I don’t think there are that many. 

Mr. Hall: You say there are 15 or 16 
assessors that actually— 


Mr. Rowsell: That actually do the assess- 
ing of the estates. allt 

Mr. Hall: What do the other 45 people do 
then? 


Mr. Rowsell: They are support—for ex- 
ample, the issuing of consents, the number 
of that kind of support service in the branch. 
I would have to allocate, for example, part 
of the filing staff. I’ve attempted to allocate 
the whole 120, but they're not all technical 
staff, . 

Mr. ‘Hodgson: Speculation tax applies 
generally to farm properties and resource 
properties? Is that right? How much revenue 
is derived from speculation taxP That is my 
first question. The second question is how 
much is it: costing the province of Ontario 
to collect the speculation tax? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think I can answer 
the first. I am not so sure about the second. 
Under land speculation tax, the Treasurer 
(Mr. McKeough) was forecasting we would 
probably take in about $9 million for the 
fiscal year, 

Mr. Hodgson: Could you estimate how 
much it costs to collect the $9 million? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That would be very 
difficult. It is just part of the branch in terms 
of the overhead. It would be one-fifth of your 
budget? 

Mr. Rowsell: I am not sure. I don’t have 
this figure. 

Mr. Hodgson: Well, let’s come at it another 
way. ‘How many employees are collecting the 
speculation tax? 


Mr. Rowsell: I would allocate about one- 
half of the staff. YY 


Mr. Hodgson: I don’t know at the whole 
staff is. It would be hard. to estimate what 
one-half of the staff itt, . ; 

Mr. Rowsell: The whole staff is 120. One- 
half of the-staff would be. 60. 

Mr. Hodgson: Sixty. You ‘could multiply 
that by what, $20,000 for each employee, 
for salary and’ expenses? It ‘is costing $12 
million. to. collect:it and we receive $8 million? 

Mr. Rowsell: No: 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: What did you say, 
Mr. Rowsell? A hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. Rowsell: I think it is. about $7.50 per 
$100. xe re 
An hon. member: Holy mackerel... 
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Mr. Hodgson: I was waiting for an answer. 
They have got to have an estimate, anyway. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Rowsell is guess- 
ing it might come out at the rate of about 
$7.50 per $100 raised in tax. That is a guess- 
timate. 

Mr. Hodgson: Seven dollars and 50 cents — 
per $100 to collect. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Right off the tops | 
of our heads, 

Mr. Makarchuk: You can make $92.50 net. | 
The bottom line, you know? 

I just want to ask the minister, perhaps, 
if she had made any change of mind about | 
Lynden Hill Farms and is she planning to_ 
collect the speculation tax in that particular | 


transaction? | 
: 








‘Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think you raised | 
this question with me, before. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but I am_ persistent. | 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well, my answers | 
| 

| 

| 


are the same. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You are not collecting 
that tax, Fine. I don’t mean “fine” in the 
sense— . 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I did not say that. 
I am sorry, you are putting words in my; 
mouth. I 

Mr. Makarchuk: I agree with you. I am) 
just trying to find some definitive answer out 
of the minister for a change. On the land 
transfer tax, could the minister indicate who, 
makes the decision to disallow the tax in 
various land transfers or land sales? There: 
are certain companies who will get an ex- — 
emption on the basis they are going to go 
into housing, or provide needed jobs et 
cetera, in which case the tax can be lifted. | 
Who makes that decision? Does it rest with 
you? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, it is ministerial 
authority. ie 
Mr. Makarchuk: Ministerial authority. On 
what basis do you make that decision? | 


| 
\ 
| 
Mr. Haggerty: On Judge Cromarty’s say-, 





ing on it. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: There are a number. 
of factors weighed and my staff give me a 
fairly broad outline of the information at: 
taching to any one particular case and ‘the, 
whole matter is discussed. If the exemption 
appears to be within the purview - of the. 
ministerial authority, it-is granted. =) 

Mr. Makarchuk: Have you refused any 
requests for the elimination of the Janc 
transfer tax? ? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Oh yes, I believe so 


| 
| 


| say? 
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Mr. Makarchuk: How many would you 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Basically, the major- 


ity of applications are requests which are 


within the regulation or whatever and so 
there is very little reason to get into a re- 
fusal position. The preliminary discussions 
kind of weed them out. 

Myr. Matarchuk: Would you be able to 
give us an idea how many you have re- 
jected? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I haven’t any idea. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You must have 
records somewhere. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, I don’t keep any 


some 


record! of things like that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Does anybody keep rec- 
ords in Revenue? That’s a very sad reflec- 
tion of your department that the tax de- 
partment doesn’t keep records. 


_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s really very funny, 
_Mr. Makarchuk, the way you come around 
at these things in such a circumlocutious 

"way. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You said you didn’t keep 
records. I was just curious. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, I didn’t say that. 
I, personally, don’t keep records. 

Mr. Makarchuk: And you don’t know how 
many times you've rejected applications? 
_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No. 


| Mr. Hall: There’s one question I have, 
|Madam Minister, on the subject of forgive- 
-ness of the land transfer tax to foreign- 
Owned companies. The regulations call for 





| payment of 20 per cent land transfer tax. 


‘You said these are circumstances under 
which, for good and valid reasons, the min- 
“istry decides to waive the poliection of that 
_ tax, Could you just expand a little. What 
"are ae criteria you use in deciding when a 
an exemption? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Basically, it hinges 
on residency and citizenship. 

Mr. Hall: I’m talking about a foreign- 
owned corporation. 

Mr. Rowsell: Yes, this problem has almost 
disappeared since the definition of unre- 
stricted land came in because that permits 
the purchase of land that is zoned com- 
‘mercial-industrial and is used for those pur- 
| Doses. So land that is now acquired by any 
‘purchaser that is used for those purposes may 
be purchased at the low rate. Therefore, these 
, kinds of cases no longer come before us. The 
‘only time we really see applications now is 
where zoning changes may be required, which 











| jis the only impediment to a low rate anyway. 


| 
| 


So I’m not eae those kinds of. cases any 
more. 

Mr. Hall: I’m not so certain I follow you 
at this point. Without pursuing exactly Mr. 
Makarchuk’s line of questioning, when I was 
on the public accounts committee it seemed 
to me the corollary to this problem was the 
fact that Wimpey Canada Limited, a foreign- 
owned corporation, had been granted exemp- 
tion from the land transfer tax, separate from 
the land speculation tax, on the basis of their 
proposal to build housing. | 

Mr. Rowsell: It’s not an exemption, it’s a 
deferral. The tax is still payable: 

Mr. Hall: All right, let’s. talk about defer- 
ral. What are the grounds for deferral then, if 
I’m using the wrong term? 

Mr. Rowsell: It’s a deferral in the sense 
that we hold security for that tax. If Wimpey 
doesn’t meet its commitments, then we will 
collect tax. 


Mr. Hall: What sort of collateral do you 
hold in a case like that? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: 
cent. 
Mr. Hall: I asked what, though. 


Mr. Rowsell: I’m not sure in that par- 
ticular case, but it’s either in the form of a 
letter of credit for the difference in the tax 
between the lower and the higher rate, or a 
mortgage or lien on the land. It’s mainly a 
mortgage. 

Mr. Hall: How many instances of deferral 
are there? Does this continue nowadays? 
What are the rules for. deferral? 


Mr.. Rowsell: It still continues. but the 
numbers are now nothing like what they 
were. For example, builders who are buying 
land for housing zoned in that way, buy at 
the low rate anyway. We just are not seeing 
them. But if a company is purchasing land 
that may be now, for example, agricultural 
and require a zoning change, we may well 
see that. They are very few and far. between. 

Mr. Hall: Youre suggesting in almost 
every instance the land is now. properly 
zoned before they acquire it? 

Mr. Rowsell: I wouldn't put it in those 
words. That may ‘be. true. They're buying 
land that is already zoned for the purpose 
they intend to use it for. If that’s the case, 
then there’s no requirement to approach us 
for a deferral. 

Mr. Hall: And the deferral is granted on 
the basis of a certain set of conditions which 
the ministry and the applicant agree to, and 
is protected by a negotiable, collectable 
collateral? 


One hundred per 
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Mr. Rowsell: Yes. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s covered by a 
binding undertaking. 

Item 6 ‘agreed to. 
[9:00] 

On item 7, retail sales tax and other taxes: 


Mr. Ashe: I have a question to the min- 
ister. A week or so ago, there was an article 
in the Toronto Star on a report from the 
Scarborough treasurer to council. Something 
had kind of backfired in the collection of 
sales tax. It’s a very short item, so maybe 
I could read it. 

“Plan To Save on Tax Backfires by $18,500. 

“An attempt by Scarborough Treasurer Roy 
Arnold to save the borough some money has 
backfired. Amold invited auditors from the 
provincial sales tax branch to see whether 
the borough was paying too much sales tax 
on some items. 

“The auditors found that the borough had 
indeed paid $6,200 too much tax on some 
items. However, they also found areas where 
the ‘borough should have paid an extra 
$24,700.” They must have got direction, Mr. 
Chairman, from one of their members sitting 
on the other side there. 

“The difference of $18,500 will have to be 
paid by the borough. About $3,800 of the 
balance due will be assessed to the Scarbor- 
ough Board of Education, since some of the 
borough’s services are used jointly, Arnold 
said. 

“Arnold told board of control he thought 
a rebate fromthe province would be forth- 
coming when he asked for the audit, ‘but I 
guess it backfired.’ The borough has to pay 
tax on such things as printing supplies, 
ready-mixed “concrete, gasoline and items it 
sells, such as souvenirs.” 

Madam Minister, my question really is: 
When a taxpayer, such as was instigated here, 
requests ‘a refund, does the ministry normally 
make it a practice at the same time of look- 
ing for’ overpayments to offset the refund 
claim—and does this kind of thing normally 
happen, or is this really an exception that 
happened to backfire on the borough of 
Scarborough? ; 


Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: Actually that was a 
happening and I think that on balance—there’s 
another part to that story—Scarborough is 
money ahead. But the basic objective of a 
ministry audit is to ascertain whether there 
is an underpayment of taxes. That’s the pur- 
pose, and we will look for underpayment of 
taxes. If we find an overpayment, we're pretty 
fair about that. They'll get a rebate. 

In the case of Scarborough, the borough 
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treasurer had requested us to audit the | 
borough’s books to identify not just areas of | 
overpayment, but also areas of underpayment. | 
In other words, I guess there is always some 
uncertainty. Anyway, I think it’s only natural | 
that as a conscientious and responsible tax- | 
payer the borough would be concerned that — 
it was paying the proper amount of tax to us. 
In this case, the borough ended up owing | 
us money, but it might just as easily have | 
happened in reverse. Over a period of time I 
think Scarborough have a plus in terms of 
their total payment to us. 
Mr. Ashe: You’ve had other instances, then, | 
where it was the other way around? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. | 
Mr. Ashe: Also related to retail sales taxP 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. Well, sometimes | 
there is an interpretation, or something is — 
arguable, and a ministry official comes in and 
determines whether that is a taxable item or | 
not. The point that you've raised is applicable | 
to a lot of municipalities. 
Mr. Ashe: That was really my next ques- | 
tion: Is there a policy to “assist” a munic- - 
ipality regularly in this way, in any regular | 
pattern? 
Mr. Warner: Only when requested. : | 
Mr. Gibson: I think there are about three | 
questions that require answering. Your first — 
question was whether or not we do an audit 
when processing a refund. Ordinarily, we | 
don’t. A refund is treated as a refund. We | 
audit the refund thoroughly. Our audit pro- 
gram is treated separately. q 
In the case of Scarborough, the treasurer 
was a conscientious taxpayer. He asked for an © 
audit to assess their total tax picture, and we 
did it. I think his anticipation was that they | 
had overpaid tax. As it happened, it was the 
other way around. . | 
I think the other situation with regard to ‘ 
Scarborough is that it’s a large organization. 
They had been processing regular refunds in | 


an area that they well understood, that wasnt 
terribly complicated, and this refund was | 





audited under the regular process. The audit 
was done in order to give him a total picture 
of where he stood with regard to us and with | 
regard to sales taxes. Quite properly we gave 
him a balanced picture, the debits and the 
credits, and in this case the debits exceeded 
the credits. 

Mr. Ashe: One last question: Is there any 
regular audit to assist municipalities or only | 
on request? 

Mr. Gibson: No. We have encouraged) 
municipalities to come to us. This has been, 


done through numerous publications and 


{ 
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_ through seminars with municipal people, and 


_as far as we are concerned we only want to 


see the municipalities pay the correct amount 
of tax. If we can help them we are only too 
happy to do so. 


Mr. Ashe: I’m quite sure you still haven’t 
answered my question. You have encouraged 


them to ask. But what if they don’t ask? 


Mr. Gibson: I think quite properly, given 


reasonable resources, we can’t go out to 
every business organization or public organi- 








_ zation in Ontario and solicit their problems. 


It is just an impossible task. We rely on our 
invitation to them to seek assistance from us 
and to the best of our ability we provide it. 
Mr. Ashe: So the Scarborough situation, in 
your opinion then, is unique. What I am really 
saying is that here is one municipality—albeit 


_a large one and there are not that many any 
bigger in the province—if they ended up 


owing $18,000, maybe the majority of similar- 


sized municipalities, proportionately bigger or 


smaller, also owe the province of Ontario 


_money. I guess that is really what I was 


asking you in ‘a roundabout way. 
Mr. Gibson: That is really not helping the 


| municipalities, That’s putting them in the 


Ss 


oe 
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context of a regular audit program. They, 
like any other business organization, are 
audited in accordance with our assessment of 


_ their behaviour in the past, and their liability 


for tax. They are like any other business 
organization or any other organization that 
is liable for tax. 

Mr. Ashe: I know that the borough of Scar- 
borough has a sophisticated finance setup and 


| it made mistakes so I am sure there are other 


municipalities, albeit smaller municipalities, 


that aren’t as sophisticated and quite con- 


ceivably could have made more mistakes. 


Mr. Gibson: Our system of taxation is a 
self-assessment system, and we anticipate that 


_ everybody will attempt as far as they can to 
comply with the law and particularly local 


authorities. There is no particular advantage 
in not complying with the law. We assess 
them and we audit them where we find the 


_tax hasn’t been paid. 


Mr. Chairman: I might just remind the 
committee that we have 26 minutes left for 
consideration of these estimates and we still 


_have two important votes. 


Mr. Warner: Is the order paper wrong? 
Mr. Chairman: It is not the chairman’s job 


ito allocate the time but I wanted to draw 


that to the attention of the committee. 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We had an hour and 


20 minutes remaining at the end of Wednes- 


day. 


Mr. Warner: Yes, I was just going by the 
order paper. 

Mr. Chairman: We had an hour and 35 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. Haggerty: I wanted to discuss the mat- 
ter of the sales tax with the minister. Is she 
contemplating any’ changes in the sales tax 
such as reducing the sales tax to create em- 
ployment and to provide some incentives to 
our lagging economy? 

The Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) made an 
announcement not too long ago that he would 
suggest lowering the retail sales tax by two 
points if the federal government reimbursed 
Ontario. 

That was a generous comment for him to 
make. I mean, isn’t he man enough to take 
the responsibility himself? Or does he have 
to look to the federal government? I suppose 
that if the federal government was involved 
in provincial retail sales tax you'd be up in 
arms hollering, “This is not your right.” 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well, Mr. Haggerty, 
I would suggest you use your own words that 
the Treasurer is certainly man enough to 
undertake— 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, he hasn’t shown it yet. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: —anything that bene- 
fits the treasury of Ontario and Ontario fin- 
ance. The point is, Ontario couldn’t afford to 
drop the sales tax two points, 


Mr. Haggerty: You did it two years ago, 
m1975, 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The economic climate 
in Ontario was a little different then. 


Mr. Haggerty: This was an election, if I 
am not mistaken. That’s right. They had the 
courage then to go to the public with a two 
per cent reduction. 


Hon. \Mrs. Scrivener: I think the economic 
climate in Ontario two years ago was a little 
different from the economic climate at the 
moment. In any case, he made the proposal 
at the finance ministers’ conference in Ottawa 
and his proposal fell on deaf ears— 

Mr. Haggerty: It has fallen on deaf ears in 
the province of Ontario too, 

Hon. ‘Mrs. Scrivener: —so I think the sales 
tax will remain constant, at least for the time 
being. 

Mr. Haggerty: The public isn’t going to 
buy that nonsense, that’s for sure. And that’s 
all it is. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think the public 


understands very well we still have to pay 
our bills. 


Mr. Haggerty: Pardon? 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think the public 
understands it very well. 

Mr. Walker: I wanted to raise with the 
minister a matter involving retail sales tax 
and what I consider a very serious and severe 
travesty of justice that occurred with a con- 
stituent of mine. It goes back to the relief of 
sales tax brought in in 1975 and the collection 
methods of the sales tax department. The 
matter involves a constituent who participated 
in the experience of buying one of these cars 
and getting relieved of the sales tax in 1975. 
The constituent had to take advantage of this 
before the end of 1975, before December 31, 
in order to get the benefit of the relief of the 
sales tax. 

This constituent bought her car on Decem- 
ber 11. Signing her cheque, she was 20 days 
to the good and had lots of time to get it. 
Somewhere in that period her cheque was 
cashed and December 16 the contract was 
written and accepted by the Chrysler com- 
pany in Cambridge—Galt Chrysler, or some- 
thing, I think it was called. December 23 
she placed the insurance on the car and 
Christmas Day she was driving the car. But 
regrettably, the company did not transfer the 
ownership until sometime in January, some 
19 days into January I believe. 

There’s no doubt the company was at fault. 
What I consider to be the impropriety here, 
is the ministry is attempting to collect the 
money from this unfortunate lady who was 
totally innocent and is now having to respond 
to the good graces of the sales tax people, 
who are suggesting she can take all the time 
she wants to pay it, but it’s at eight per cent 
interest, from the date. 

It seems to me the people the ministry 
should be going after are the dealers, I have 
two cases of this. Another one involves a 
dealership in London, where the dealership is 
prepared to admit to the error and say, 
“Come to us, if you're going to blame anyone, 
but don’t go to the person who bought the 
car. It’s not their fault; it’s our fault.” The 
ministry will not go after the people who are 
legitimately responsible, but rather, have 
sought out the totally innocent individual for 
the benefit of their claim. I think this is en- 
tirely wrong. They should be going after the 
dealer. After all, the dealer is the one who 
collects the money for you in the first place. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: But the dealer is 
not the one who receives the money on the 
rebate program. I have to say your story 
has a happy outcome. At least I can tell 
you that at the very beginning. 


Mr. Walker: She’s been let out of jail now 


and she’s allowed to work for half the 
money. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The fact is, the lady | 
who purchased the car made the application 
for and received the automobile rebate. She | 
received the money. Both she and the deal- | 
er were told the car had to be registered by 
that date of December 31. In her case, I 
think she did everything properly in the be- 
lief her car was being registered. Through | 
no fault of her own the dealer did not reg- 
ister it until after December 31. He de- 
faulted and there were some other dealers 
who did the same thing. 

This is not properly the ministry's busi- 
ness. We have no control over the dealers 
in that sense, so we have to ask for the 
cheque back from the person who received 
it. We have had instances when dealers dis- 
covered from their clients that the late regis- 
try had a painful outcome, and the dealers 
made good on the cheque. 
[9:15] 
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I had the pleasure of signing a letter to | 
you this weekend, I’m sorry you haven't re- 
ceived it yet, telling you that the dealer has 
paid that money on behalf of your constitu- 
ent and has apologized to her for the incon- ; 
venience to her. The whole thing is quite. 
properly done. There were dealers who were | 
so punctilious, and are apparently routinely | 
so punctilious about their registrations, that. 
they register cars on the same day the car’ 
is sold; this is super efficiency. 

We had one embarrassing incident when: 
a dealer tried to register a car at something | 
like 4:30 on December 31, only to discover 
the office had closed down early because it 
was New Years Eve. I think that in that) 
case the appropriate ministry is probably re- | 
sponsible for that and an adjustment will | 
have to be made. But in the case of your’ 
constituent, the dealership has paid on her 
behalf and has apologized, because they ( 

: 
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understand they were in the wrong. 


Mr. Walker: I think that’s a very happy’ 
outcome. I still think, however, the problem _ 
lay in going after the innocent party. It 
just seems wrong and an injustice to me that. 
the innocent person—and all of us in this 
room will admit she is the innocent person— 
it seems wrong to me that someone would 
seek out—would do this injustice to the inno-| 
cent party. i 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: But the fact is we 
are recovering the money under an audit: 
system and she receives the money. She ap-* 
plied for and received the money. So the’ 
business transaction is between the ministry) 
and your constituent. 


{ 
Mr. Walker: However, the error is | 


hers; and the error is not yours, of course,| 





{ 
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_ you are in the right and what you are doing 
| is not going to be objected to from that point 
| of view. However, she is also in the right, 
_ but she is being pressed by the big hand of 
_ government which is saying pay that, and at 
_ eight per cent since the day you got it. By 
| the same token the defaulting party, unless 
they have to come across with the money, 
could go scot free in the matter. The con- 
stituent may well have been put in a posi- 
tion to sue, but it seems to me that the min- 
_ istry would be in a position, then, of encour- 
aging the multiplicity of law suits across 
this province against dealers, when they 
could merely write to their dealer and say: 
“Listen fellows. we think youve got a bit 
of an obligation here and you are one of 
our collectors, aren’t you?” 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think that is spoken 
_ like a lawyer; I think our position is not 
_ quite what you would assume. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I will forego, in view of 
the time. Can we carry this vote? 


Mr. Chairmen: Mr. McKessock and Mr. 
McGuigan, briefly; we would like to get 
this vote carried and get on to the other 
two. Mr. McGuigan. 


_ Mr. McGuigan: I just wanted to address 
imyself to a sales tax on one particular item 
of farm use, that being the chain saw. As 
\a fruit farmer I have used, in the course of 
‘my business, a large number of chain saws 
for pruning trees. A general rule that applies 
is that if it is an agricultural tool it’s exempt; 
I know that snark plugs and fan belts and 
‘so on are not. but it’s sort of a general rule. 
This business of putting a sales tax on chain 
ie flies in the face of that. 

_ Also there is a more current concern, the 
matter of conservation of energy. I happen 
to be one of those, possibly few, people who 
uses his chain saw for cutting in orchards 
and then burns the wood in my tax exempt 
stove. It kind of bothers me that the stove 
tax exempt but the chain saw to cut the 
uel is not. So I would like you to address 
yourself to the question of sales tax on chain 
jaws used for cutting fuel. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t know why the 
‘hain saw is not exempt. 


Mr. Gibson: I don’t know either. Equip- 
gent used in farming is exempt, but if used 
Or another purpose—for example chain saws 
hemselves are not exempt; they are exempt 
jonditional upon their being used as equip- 
tent in farming. If you have a particular 
astance, I would certainly like to hear of it. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I just don’t under- 
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stand. If you can demonstrate you are en- 
gaged in agriculture and youre buying a 
piece of equipment for your farm, are you 
saying to me you cannot get a chain saw 
exempted? 

Mr. McGuigan: Yes. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m surprised. 


Mr. Gibson: Is it your dealer who has 
refused to sell it tax exempt? 

Mr. McGuigan: I’ve never pursued the 
matter through to the minister, but it’s my 
understanding it’s not allowed at the pro- 
vincial level. I’ve never pursued it myself, 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It doesn’t 
right to me, Mr. McGuigan. 

Mr. Gibson: Can I get back to you on that? 

Mr. McGuigan: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McKessock. 


Mr. McKessock: No, my question was on 
assessment. 


sound 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We're coming to that. 


Mr. Chairman: We're getting there. We're 
a piece off yet. 


Mr. Ruston: With regard to the sales tax, 
in line with what Mr, McGuigan was men- 
tioning, but I have another area I think we 
should be looking at for sales tax exemption. 
It’s very minor, I’m sure, but it’s for the 
purposes of building facilities for storing 
grain. I’m now speaking strictly of corn. I 
don’t think it’s been brought up in these 
estimates. Anyone building a corn crib to 
dry com—which of course uses sunlight and 
involves no fuel cost for drying it—should 
be encouraged to do so. If we were to 
forego the sales tax on the building material 
for that corn crib, I think it would be of 
advantage to everyone. The cost of drying 
corn by natural gas and other forms is very 
expensive. Putting it in this type of a crib 
and letting it dry itself would save an 
awful lot. I think that’s something you 
could be looking at too. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We'll just mark this 
down, Mr. Ruston, as something to review. 


Mr. Gibson: There is a problem in the dis- 
tinction between equipment and real prop- 
erty. One of the problems we experience 
from time to time is technology changes o1 
needs change. The exemption now is tied to 
equipment and isn’t extended to real prop- 
erty. I think in this instance it would be a 
policy question of broadening the law. The 
policy is enshrined within the law at the 
moment and it doesn’t extend to real prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Ruston: I think it wouldn’t be too diffi- 
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cult a thing to administer, because in some 
cases these buildings are financed through 
the grant structure of the province. The 
province is paying a portion of it, so the 
agricultural representative in all cases gen- 
erally makes an investigation anyway. It 
wouldn’t be too much of an administration 
problem. I frown on increasing our adminis- 
tration any more, I think it could be ad- 
ministered very economically. 


Item 7 agreed to. 
Vote 1002 agreed to. 


On vote 1003, guaranteed income and tax 
credit program: 

Mr. Warner: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, 
since we're all having such a good time, if 
we could stay for another couple of hours to 
do more on these estimates? We do have a 
lot of questions, and those we don’t cover 
perhaps will get onto the question paper. 
Perhaps the minister will be kind enough to 
try and answer those? At some point, I would 
like a better definition, or perhaps an ex- 
planation of her statement about Scarborough 
actually coming out ahead. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I said on balance. 


Mr. Warner: On balance, yes; because last 
fiscal year we got ripped off for a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars from this govern- 
ment. It took almost a full year to recover it. 
I'd like some explanation about that. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You've just got a 
municipality that looks as if its a_ big 
spender. 


Mr. Warner: We had problems getting the 
money. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: How did you recover 
itP 


Mr. Warner: I’m not telling you my secret. 
Mr. Chairman: We're on vote 1003. 


Mr. Warner: I’m sorry to confuse you. It 
includes a question about the Ontario home 
buyers grant. I’d like to know when the 
minister intends to stop punishing a few 
people in my riding for mistakes which she 
made, The 1975 budget paper said, provided 
you had not owned a home somewhere else 
in Ontario you were eligible. That paper was 
used as advertising promotion. I have con- 
stituent who bought under that illusion. They 
received the home buyers grant. You then 
changed that when you, came to introduce the 
actual legislation; you came back to those 
very constituents to whom you had given 
the money and decided you wanted it back. 
Obviously they are having to pay for your 
mistakes. That’s wrong. It shouldn’t happen. 

I don’t intend to see it dropped, quite 
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frankly, I intend to pursue it right through. 
If it takes me to the Supreme Court, I don't 
care. I believe that it’s wrong. It’s quite all 
right to give Mr. Jelinek his money, but when | 
it comes to people who ordinarily would not 
have bought because they didn’t have the 
money, it’s wrong to give them the $1,500 
and then to get it back, I’d like to know 
when you're going to stop that process. 





Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: In the first instance, 
Mr. Chairman, may I present Mr, Wein- 
garden, who is the acting director of this 
branch. He will be here to assist us and to 
amplify on some of our responses. He’s one 
of your former colleagues, Mr. Charlton. 

I anticipated your question, Mr. Warner, | 
and I am very pleased that you asked, since 
it clears the way for further discussion. Just | 
to save time, let me give you an outline, : 
which is just four paragraphs; it won't take) 
me long. | 

The Ontario home buyers’ grant, as you) 
know, was announced in the 1975 Ontario — 
budget, and the Ministry of Revenue received | 
only two weeks’ notice prior to the budget. 
announcement to plan for the administration | 
of the program. 


Ms. Bryden: Whose fault is that? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That is not an ex-_ 
cuse; that is simply a statement of fact. 

It was specifically designed as a short- 
term measure to provide an immediate stimu- _ 
lus to the economy by encouraging the pur-, 
chase of housing and household goods. 
Therefore, the grant administrative machinery | 
was designed to create a minimum of red 
tape for applicants and ensure prompt pay- 
ment to recipients. 4 

The Act, as originally introduced, restricted 
eligible persons to those who had not pre- | 
viously owned a housing unit in Ontario. 
However, during the debate, on second read-| 
ing and in committee of the whole House, 
the opposition parties, particularly the Lib-| 
erals, were critical of the fact that persons. 
who had previously owned homes in other, 
provinces or in other countries could receive: 
a grant as long as they had never owned in) 
Ontario. They identified that as rank dis- 
crimination, . 

They argued that this provision discrim-:| 
inated against long-term Ontario residents! 
and Mr. Bullbrook moved an amendment it 
committee of the whole House removing the, 
words “in Ontario” from section 2(2). Mr! 
McKeough accepted the amendment and ft 
passed. From that point, the Act became’ 
much more difficult to administer. \ 

As a result of that, of all the disallowance’ 
that we have had in the administration of the 
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grant, about 74 per cent have been attributed 
to prior ownership. 

In terms of our disallowance, the per- 
centage of prior-ownership disallowances is 
2.2 per cent; the percentage of all other 
disallowances of the total grant is 0.7 per 
cent, That makes a total of 2.9 per cent in 
terms of disallowances under the Act. The 
greatest part has been eniirely as a result 
of the confusion which arcse as a result of 
that amendment. 


Mr. Warner: What are you going to do 
about it now? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Do you understand 
that? 


Mr. Warner: Yes, Okay. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: There is nothing that 
can be done at this point. 


Mr. Hall: May I ask a question on the 


_ Statement that was just made, Madam Min- 
\masterP 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Warner should com- 


plete and then— 


' Mr, Hall: The statement was addressed 
to all of us, was it not? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: In response to Mr. ‘Warner’s 
| question. 
Mr. Warner: I'll try to be very quick about 
| it. I’d like to know what it is that you intend 
_ to do about it. We know that you are able to 
exempt in certain situations. I’d like to know 
if you intend to do that so you can bring a 
Measure of justice to those people who were 
| actually misled. 


__ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The fact is, Mr. 
Warner, I have no authority to exempt. I 
-have no ministerial authority to make any 
) variation from the Act. 


/ Mr. Warner: You could amend the 
tion. 


i 


legisla- 
__ Mr. Makarchuk: You could introduce a 
‘Piece of legislation to amend the previous 
legislation. 

| Mr. Warner: Mr, Hall had a question. 


_ Mr. Hall: You quite rightly use the oppor- 
itunity to put things on the record from time 
\to time, Madam Minister. I don’t disagree 
with you for doing that. But, in fairness, let’s 
bear in mind that at the time this was dis- 
cussed the constitution of the Legislature 
included about 70 government members. You 
thave implied here tonight that it was be- 
cause of this terrible Liberal amendment, 
moved by Mr. Bullbrook, that the whole 
‘thing fell apart. 











The government was in majority. Mr. Mc- 
Keough must have thought the matter had 
merit, Moreover, it seems to me that Mr. 
Bullbrook’s concern had to do with American 
participation in Canadian cottage properties 
as a particular flavour of the matter, not little 
guys who had a med hut in Taiwan. 

[9:30] 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Hall) it you inter- 
pret my remarks as being critical, I have to 
apologize to you. I did not intend to be criti- 
cal. I was simply trying to give you very 
quickly a statement of what happened, be- 
cause I know there are some people like Mr. 
Warner who weren’t here at that time. 

I frankly think that the amendment and the 
arguments surrounding the amendment had 
merit. I think there probably would have been 
a discrimination, and that too would have 
been most unfortunate. Nevertheless, as a 
result of that amendment a certain confusion 
did arise, and although the error rate in con- 
nection with this whole rebate system is really 
quite small—it’s less than three per cent of 
the total program—nevertheless the greatest 
part of the error does arise as a result of the 
amendment. 

I'm just explaining a situation to you. 

Mr. Hall: Possibly I’m a little sensitive, 
Madam Minister, because I heard the same 
tone put to it, when you were not minister, 
in discussing the same subject about a year 
ago in public accounts, 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry. 

Mr. Hall: Since we’re keeping records I 
just wanted to have the record straight, no 
offence. 

Mr. Warmer: Why not simply choose not 
to collect the money? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s approximately the 
same. 


Mr. Warner: That’s what I’d like to know. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: My point is that some 
very harsh words have been spoken about 
this program. The fact is I think the program 
has been very effective and did what it set 
out to do. It has helped a great many people 
acquire their first home. 


Mr. Haggerty: All you did was remove the 
sales tax, that is what it amounted to. 


Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: The program was de- 
scribed in rather colourful words at one point. 
The real fact is that a minuscule number of 
people, 0.7 per cent, were disallowed for 
stronger reasons than just previous ownership 
requirements. 


Mr. Hall: I hope you don’t feel that pro- 
gram was good enough that you're going to 
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do it again right now, because I don’t think 
there’s that kind of bread around. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’ve been asked if I 
would do it on a limited scale, and I have to 
say the idea of doing it for people who have 
a limit on their income would be attractive 
to me. I think that it has been helpful. 


Ms. Bryden: We suggested that. 


Mr. Haggerty: Remove the sales tax on 
housing, that’s the best thing to do. 

Vote 1003 agreed to. 

On vote 1004, municipal assessment pro- 
cram: 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, there are a 
couple of points I wanted to raise. 

The first relates to the question of whether 
insulation when added to a home will change 
the assessment. Is there anything in the 
manual given to assessors which mentions in- 
sulation and how the assessor should deal 
with the addition of insulation? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Does this arise out of 
the question in the House this afternoon, Ms. 
Bryden? 

Ms. Bryden: Yes. I would like more clarifi- 
cation on that. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s really very simple. 
The fact is if you improve your house 
through insulation, and that is an improve- 
ment, you still do not have a change in your 
assessment, your assessment remains constant. 
The only time your assessment is going to 
change is if you have improved your house 
beyond $2,500, which is a fairly major im- 
provement. 

In any case, there is no change. We do 
want people to improve their house by in- 
sulating it. There is no change in the assess- 
ment. 


Mr. Haggerty: Why didn’t the government 
join the federal plan? You talked about it one 
time, that you were going to come in with 
a program to assist homeowners in insulating 
their homes. The federal government went 
out and came in with a program that amounts 
to about $500 a home; and all of a sudden 
the province backed out of it. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The program as it 
developed wasn’t quite the way we thought 
it would be when we expressed interest in it. 

May I present Mr. Gillis, the executive 
director of our assessment branch; and Mr. 
Lettner, who is his right-hand man. 


Ms. Bryden: May I ask the minister, will 
she give us a definite guarantee that nobody’s 
assessment will go up because they add in- 
sulation to their home in order to save 
energy? 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think if it’s just as 
simple as the terms in which your question 
is couched. I would say the answer is yes. 

Ms. Bryden: I would like to ask a ques- 
tion on changes of assessment in regard to 
additions where there is a handicapped mem- 
ber of the family. If the householder adds 
to his home or adapts his home to allow for 
the needs of a handicapped person, will he 
face a higher assessment? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I know the kind of 
changes you are suggesting. I think it’s un- | 
likely that those changes—I mean, regardless 
of the fact that we’re talking about a handi- 
capped person—the changes you're suggesting 
are not likely to come to $2,500 in cost. | 
Therefore, there would be no change. 

I don’t think we have a special ruling for 
changes to accommodate handicapped people, | 





do we, Mr. Gillis? : 
Mr. Gillis: I suppose to some extent it) 
depends on what improvements they're | 
making. 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: She’s talking about | 
ramps and wider doors. 


Mr. Gillis: Essentially on ramps—and these 
sorts of things, no; wider doors and ramps, | 
no. 

Ms. Bryden: I have a case in my own con- 
stituency where they have a son with cerebral 
palsy and in order to provide living accom 
modation in which he could function as an, 
adult they had to make a $20,000 addition | 
to their home in the form of a bedroom, a 
new bathroom and so on, as well as the lifts 
and ramps. They have inquired whether there’ 
will be any relief from an increase in assess- 
ment on this. They’ve inquired both of pro-| 
vincial and municipal officials and have been) 
told there is no relief and they will likely, 
face a much higher assessment. 

The home was adequate for the size of the 
family, except for the fact that they had a. 
handicapped child, and the value of the home 
will probably not be any greater, in selling 
it, as a result of that addition because it is) 
designed only for a handicapped person. Be- 
sides, they do have the extra costs of having’ 
a handicapped member in the family. 

It seems to me if the law does not at) 
present allow the assessors in effect to recog: 
nize that for what it is and not classify it 
as an addition, then I think it should be’ 
changed if we are going to carry out the 
pledge the ministry makes. : 

There is this kind of ad in the paper 
“Handicapped people can be productive anc 
self-supporting; this is what Ontario is do- 
ing to help .. .”; and it lists various things 
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that they are doing. But the ad does not 
include any exemption from an increase in 
assessment when they try to adapt their home. 
If this home was not adapted the child 
would probably have to be institutionalized, 
which could cost anywhere from $15,000 to 
$20,000 a year. It seems to me we should 
| be encouraging families to make this kind of 
change in their homes by exempting such 
changes from being considered towards an in- 
_ crease in assessment. 





__ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I guess you know, 
Ms. Bryden, that our ministry does assist 
handicapped people through exemptions on 
purchase of automobiles that are specially 
equipped, I guess you know that. 

Ms. Bryden: Yes, this is a child who is 
not eligible to drive a car at the moment. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We have already been 
able to pay out some thousands and thousands 
of dollars to assist people to acquire the 
necessary equipment in ‘automobiles so that 
they can operate them themselves; or vans 
and trucks that need hydraulic lifts and so 
forth for wheelchairs, this is something we 
are doing in our ministry. I assure you that 
our policy is one which is designed to be 
helpful to people who are handicapped. 

When I was Minister of Government Serv- 

Ices you may know that I saw to it that a 
“great many changes were made to the public 
buildings, especially here in the Queen’s Park 
‘complex; and I did approve the design in 
_the main hall and so forth— 
| Mr. Hall: Jt is still not working, by the 
Way. 
_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I know. I’m not the 
Minister any more, All I’m saying to you is J 
understand the problem and I am sympa- 
thetic. I want to do my best to assist handi- 
[capped people, and this is a matter which is 
under review. 
_ (Mr. McKessock: I have a similar case in 
my riding where a room had to be added to 
the house and a bathroom put downstairs, in 
addition to the bathroom upstairs. 
Ms. Bryden: This keeps people out of in- 


stitutions and may in the long run save 
money. | 


Mr. Chairman: Have you completed, Ms. 
Bryden? . 


Ms. Bryden: Yes. 


_ Mr. Chairman: The time has expired for 
the consideration of these estimates. If we 
vould carry this vote, the minister has con- 
sented to stay for a few moments to answer 
the questions of the members who were on 
he list. If we could do that, Management 
Board estimates commence at 10:00, . 
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You are on the list, Mr. Epp, and your 
question will be answered if we could carry 
ihis vote. 

Vote 1004 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the con- 
sideration of the Ministry of Revenue esti- 
mates. Now, Mr. Epp— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We have one addi- 
tional one, I think, 


Mr. Chairman: Oh, it’s a statutory one. 
Hon, \Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Province of Ontario Savings 
Office. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I know there are 
members in this committee who have a par- 
ticular interest in this matter. Would they 
like to discuss itP I would like a chance to 
tell them a little bit about it. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. Well we will get 
the assessment program out of the way first 
and if there is enough time we can go to the 
Province of Ontario Savings Office. 


Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: Right. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Epp, you had a ques- 
tion with respect to insulation? 


Mr. Epp: Yes, I wanted to get back to that, 
Mr. Chairman and Madam Minister. I spoke 
to Mrs. Kepco today and she told me— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mrs. Who? 


Mr. Epp: Kepco, from Ottawa; she is the 
wife of the man whose article appeared in 
the Toronto Star Jast Monday regarding insu- 
lation problems. She told me her husband had 
called the assessment office in Ottawa and 
they had been told they were going to have 
to pay $95.98 more for the assessment of 
their home as a result of putting in additional 
insulation and putting a frame around it, 
which would be of gyprock. The Ottawa Citi- 
zen apparently got hold of the story; they 
also called the assessment office and they 
were told exactly the same thing. Now there 
were two people who called the assessment 
office, either the assessment office is giving 
them the wrong information or— 


Hon. 'Mrs. Scrivener: I think there has been 
a misunderstanding. May I ask Mr. Gillis to 
set the record straight, please? 


Mr, Gillis: Yes. When that story appeared 
in the Toronto Star we phoned ‘our Ottawa 
office to find out what had happened and why 
it was given out. The commissioner phoned 
the gentleman who was cited. He said he 
had indeed phoned the office, talked to an 
assessor, but that the assessor probably didn’t 
understand what he wanted because he was 
talking in terms of finishing his basement. I 
guess his misinterpretation was that that in- 
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cluded ceilings, floors and the finished recrea- 
tion room. 

Under the system used in the township of 
Nepean, where this house is, there is 75 cents 
a square foot added if it is a pretty well done 
job; he was told that, The gentleman then 
took the total area of his basement he was 
going to insulate, multiplied it by the 75 
cents, applied the Nepean mill rate to it, and 
of course that is where he got the $95.78. I 
think Mr. Charlton would agree with me that 
we don’t have anybody who is that factual 
who would come out with all the pennies. 

However, he did apologize to the commis- 
sioner and said there probably was a mis- 
understanding. Unfortunately, the _ story 
spread around. Clearly what he intended to 
do was to build a form to hold insulation and 
cover it with gyprock, with no floors and no 
ceiling, and there would be no additional 
assessment for that. If indeed somebody says 
they are going to put in insulation and they 
tile the floors and ceilings and put plywood 
on it and wind up with a nice recreation 
room, a bar and some plumbing, then it’s a 
different kettle of fish. 

Mr. Haggerty: Bars are movable, they are 
not fixed. 


Mr. Gillis: Some are and others are not. 


IMr. Epp: I appreciate the explanation. It is 
unfortunate the person down in the assess- 


ment office didn’t understand what was being 
asked. 


Mr. McKessock: I have a lot of small 
municipalities in my riding with populations 
of 1,500 or less. I have been contacted by 
the clerk of Markdale, which is one of the 
small municipalities, its population is 1,400. 
He wrote me a letter on November 3, with 
a copy to you, It pertains to small subdivi- 
sions and their assessment. I will just read 
you the second paragraph, which deals with 
when the roads and services are put in and 
they are assessed, then, at market value. 
[9:45] 

“At the present time, as soon as the roads 
and services are completed in a registered 
subdivision, whether or not the municipality 
has assumed responsibility for such roads 
and services, full assessment is applied to all 
lots within the registered plan. In small 
municipalities, such as Markdale, building 
lots do not sell with the rapidity enjoyed by 
the large urban developer and even in a 
small subdivision it may be several years be- 
fore all the lots are built on. 

“At present there are two subdivisions ap- 
proved in Markdale, with the services in. 
One has no houses on it and the other has 
two houses. Yet under the Act they are to 
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be assessed at market value. That raises the 
assessment from $1,400 to $5,000, and the 
taxes from $30 to $115. 

“They don’t have garbage collection or 
much road maintenance; the municipality 
really doesn’t have too much expense with 
these lots.” 

I know some municipalities will argue | 
they should be taxed like this in order to | 
give more revenue to the municipality, but | 
in municipalities of this size they are arguing | 
the other way. They feel it is a hardship on | 
small builders or developers and that they 
should be relieved of this extra assessment 
because it is really forcing them to build 
maybe 10, 15 or 20 houses in one year and | 
they can’t sell them. They can’t afford to 
build them and they can’t afford to keep the | 
lots at that high assessment. It appears to 
be another case of where the small business- — 
man is hit hard and put out of business be- | 
cause he is pushed out by the extra rules | 





and regulations. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Are you saying some- 
body there has gone bankrupt? | 

Mr. McKessock: Not yet, but I’m saying it 
tends to lead that way. It is pretty ridiculous | 
to say he must build these in one year be- — 
cause he can’t sell them. Yet a small builder | 
can adequately supply the houses to these | 
municipalities of 1,500 or fewer by maybe | 
building two or three houses a year. If he 
has a small subdivision of 15 or 20 houses 
he has got to put the services in from the | 
start, and yet he is going to pay for them for — 
a lot of years before he gets to build all of 
the ‘homes. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is an interesting | 
problem, Mr. McKessock. Mr. Gillis, would ! 
you care to comment? 

Mr. Gillis: I don’t think anything can be | 
done ahout the assessment, but if the munici- | 
pality desires, under the Municipal Act, it. 
can do something for him. The builder or 
owner, or whatever could make application © 
to the council and the council can forgive | 
a portion of the taxes or all of them, what- | 
ever it sees fit. 

Mr. McKessock: It is legal for the local 
municipality to do that? 

Mr. Gillis; Under the Municipal Act, sec- 
tion 636(a). 

Mr. McKessock: That should clear up the 
problem. | 

Mr. Chairman: Could Mr. Haggerty and! 
Mr. Charlton divide the remaining 10 min-— 
utes? We have to start Management Board 
at 10 o'clock. ? 

Mr. Haggerty: I had a thought similar to 
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| that of Mr. McKessock. I have a letter 
here from the township of McNab. It icon- 
cerns the resolution of a problem they had. 
The municipality of the township of McNab, 
_in common with many other municipalities 
_ with growing pains, found itself shouldering 
the cost of providing an avenue of entrance 
_ for new development. The letter goes on to 
say that development occurs not only in 
subdivisions but also in other kinds of build- 
ing; such as medium density, and scattered 
development as well. 
__ What usually occurs in the subdivision is 
that the developer will sell to a builder with 
one thought in mind, that is making the 
_maximum return on his investment. In order 
to sell he usually sells a few homes at a 
-modest price and then perhaps cuts his 
'standard or raises his price. The result is 
that homes may only be two-thirds sold in 
that phase of the development. However, 
the cost to the municipality has been 100 per 
‘cent incurred by way of damage to entrance 
roads and the clean-up involved, as well as 
the cost of containing the dust nuisance. This 
pertains to a great degree in other forms of 
development. 
_ However, as you will be aware, the 
owner does not pay any building tax until 
the home is occupied as a home. Even then, 
it will only be assessed at the percentage to 
which it is completed, Therefore, the reeve 
land councillors of the municipality of the 
township of NcNab, and I have this before 
me: “Respectfully request your municipality 
to endorse the following resolution and to 
send it to the Ministry of Revenue, assess- 
ment division, and to your local member of 
the Ontario Legislature: ‘Be it hereby re- 
solved that any new housing built in any one 
year but unoccupied, be assessed at one-third 
value of completion in that year and two- 
thirds value in the second year and full 
value in the third year. In this way the munic- 
pality would recover some of the costs of 
broviding services to the said property.’ ” 
I think they raise a good point there. I’ve 
mown cases where persons have built a new 
tome and they have even had some difficulty 
mder the new assessment arrangements in 
setting their property assessed in the first 
“ear. There is definitely a loss to the munic- 
palities in terms of assessment on the basis 
£ new homes being built and occupied. 











_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s my understanding, 
Mr. Haggerty, that neither the municipality 
or the builder is better off under this sys- 
om; the municipality in the long run would 
Xse money on that arrangement. I’ll ask Mr. 
villis to expand on it. 
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Mr. Gillis: I think the municipality is in 
error at the very beginning simply because an 
additional assessment is made for a part of a 
tax year. If indeed a house is built during the 
current tax year, then it is taxed from the day 
it is occupied for that particular year. How- 
ever, it is added at full value to the assess- 
ment roll for the next full year. In other 
words, if the house is built and unoccupied 
on September 1, it will escape September, 
October, November and December taxes but 
it becomes fully taxable on January 1 of the 
next year. 

Under the provision that McNab is putting 
forward, it would get a third of the valuation 
that year, which might be unfair if it was {tt 
for occupancy at the very end of the year; 
however, it would only get two-thirds the 
next year, followed by full taxation in the 
third year. So they’d wind up being losers. 
If a house is fit for occupancy on, say July 1, 
and it isn’t occupied, they lose six months’ 
taxes on it. But if you parlay the scheme they 
brought forward over a period of time, they’d 
lose a full year’s taxes. 

Mr. Haggerty: In other words, you re telling 
me they don’t understand the Assessment Act. 

Mr. Gillis: That’s probably so. That exer- 
cise, under section 48 of the Assessment Act, 
adds $100 million worth of taxes to the munic- 
ipalities of the province in any given tax 
year. There’s no way the large municipalities 
with a lot of development, like Mississauga, 
Durham, Hamilton, Toronto, Windsor and 
London, would support that. 

Mr. Haggerty: Would the minister inform 
us of the results of the committee that was 
made up of representatives from the ministry 
and the private sector to look into the assess- 
ment of small businesses in shopping malls. 
Is that report ready now? 

Mr. Gillis: I can answer that too. That 
committee was set up about two years ago by 
Mr. Meen and we met with them on a regu- 
lar basis. When we finalized a proposal that 
they seemed to agree on, all the way along, 
when it came down to the final debate and 
to file a report with the minister, they decided 
not to go forward with it. And they haven’t 
come back since, 

Mr. Haggerty: They haven’t come back? I 
thought maybe that was the reason you were 
going to delay market value assessment this 
year for another year. 

Mr. Gillis: No. That has to do with appor- 
tionments for business taxes. The apportion- 
ments must be made using fair market rent. 
The developers use many and varied ways of 
apportioning the common area charges, 

Mr. Haggerty: I imagine there’s been a 
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change in business assessment under the new 
market value assessment approach, has there 
not? 

Mr. Gillis: In all the studies I have seen, 
they would stay very much the same as they 
are now. 


Mr. Haggerty: In some cases they've sug- 
gested that they drop the business tax al- 
together. 

Mr. Gillis: I think one of the proposals, 
and certainly the one endorsed by the Blair 
commission, was 50 per cent across the board 
against all businesses. Which would not be 
very acceptable to the small businessperson, 
but none the less that was a proposal. 


Mr. Charlton: Due to the shortage of time, 
I'll try to be brief as well. There are some 
things I won’t be able to get into that I 
wanted to raise. 

About the reassessment, the proposal is to 
postpone it again for another year. It seems 
to me the province set out to do this re- 
assessment for a number of reasons. The two 
basic reasons were to equalize assessments 
across the province between municipalities so 
there would be a common base to work from, 
and to get rid of all the obvious inequities 
that existed in the current assessment system. 
We started that process eight years ago. 

I have just two questions coming out of 
that, which won’t take too much time, I 
hope. First of all, how long does the ministry 
intend to allow this postponement to go on 
without taking some action to deal directly 
with the inequities existing in the current 
assessment system? Secondly, do the minister 
and her officials feel that continuing post- 
ponement of the reassessment and the market 
value assessment are going to endanger the 
final product of market value assessment? 
The process to date has seen a reassessment 
in the province and now that reassessment 
has been factored once. How great is the 
risk of losing the quality of that product by 
postponing it? 

Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: To answer your first 
question, I won't introduce market value 
assessment to the province until I can be 
satisfied it can be done without hardship to 
individual homeowners, to taxpayers; and that 
it can be done with equity and fairness and 
with a minimum of disruption to the munic- 
ipalities. At the moment it is under an in- 
tensive review because there are a number 
of policy questions that must now be resolved 
as a result of the report of the Blair com- 
mission. A. major review that is under con- 
sideration at this point. I haven't anything 
further to add to that at the moment, save 
to say that in terms of the quality of the 


in place, I don’t think it is in danger at this 
time. 

Mr. Charlton: Just carrying on from that 
little bit, we have a situation now, with the | 
condition of the existing assessments, where — 
a number of municipalities have already } 
asked for implementation of market value | 


market value assessment that has been put | 
. 





| 


because of the inequitable state in their own 
municipalities. For example in my own mu- 
nicipality right now they are, I think wrongly, | 
debating resolutions to be sent to the prov- 
ince asking for correction of individual in- 
equities under the current system. I think 
that’s wrong because I think it’s wrong to 
try to deal with things in a piecemeal fashion, 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You can’t deal with > 
it piecemeal. | 
Mr. Charlton: We have reached that stage | 
where some municipalities are asking for im- 
plementation of market value on their own, | 
while others are trying to deal individually 
with problems in the current system. | 
It was suggested in the assessment division 
a year and a half ago that the assessment ! 
division produce a dummy assessment roll | 
with market value assessments on it. Isn't | 
there some way we could produce that kind 
of an assessment roll and turn it over to the | 
municipalities so they can at least have a look | 
at it property by property to see how it fits 
in terms of the current assessments in their’ 
municipality? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We have already | 
done this, a year ago. In August, 1976, all 
the municipalities were provided with very 
carefully developed figures for each munic- 
ipality. j 
Mr. Hall: That was just in totals. 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: A block-by-block in-: 
formation sheet, an IBM printout, is value-. 
less by itself. 
Mr. Haggerty: It didn’t give the individual 
properties, just the big ones. : | 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. I suppose it’s, 
nice for everybody to look up and see what) 
their property is going to be, if you want it, 
for that purpose; it is just that— | 
Mr. Haggerty: How can you make a proper 
assessment out of it then? | 


| 
| 
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classes of properties what that reassessment 


_ will do to their municipality? 
- [10:00] 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Figures for neigh- 





_ bourhoods and classes of properties were all 
_ provided to them a year ago, with the skilled 
| personnel to interpret. But if we just give 
them a block-by-block printout it is useless 
| without the over-riding policy to implement 
it. 

_ Mr. Charlton: I know what the minister is 
_ going to say, but just let me put it this way. 
The municipal politicians at this point are 
very unskilled in assessment. They are un- 
sure about which way to go. The figures that 
have been provided to them in terms of over- 
_all studies don’t mean too much. The munic- 
ipal politicians who would have to make the 
kind of decision to request to go to market 
value—if in fact they felt it would be more 
equitable in the municipality—are not aware 
of the prospects. I think what they need is 
‘something in black and white about the 
‘changes in the relationships between prop- 
_etties; that is what they need in order to 
‘consider that kind of situation. 


_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I see that your former 
colleagues are just dying to reply to you. 
.. Mr. Chairman: I wonder, really, if we 
shouldn’t cut off. We were scheduled to com- 
mence Management Board at 10 o’clock and 
I think the remaining comments could be 
dealt with privately. Mr. Charlton, Mr. Epp 
and Mr. Hall, I really think we have to go 
on. Thank you very much. . 
_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: 
(Chairman. 

Mr. Hall: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do 
agree, but I’m sure that the minister would 
like to have the sun shine on her hard work 
and I think the time being given to this min- 
stry is insufficient. I would hope the min- 
ster would raise that point; and that you, 
Mr. Chairman, would address yourself to the 
fair distribution of time involved for the 
work so that we can talk a lot more about 
this ministry. 

Mr. Chairman: I anticipated this exact 
broblem and I took it up with the House 
eaders. The House leaders approached the 
various critics and the answer came back that 
hey felt six hours was sufficient. I was of 
he view that six hours was rather scant for 
hhis particular ministry but the critics thought 
t sufficient; I just pass that along for your 
nformation. 


Mr. Hall: Well I’d like 20 hours on Gov- 
‘ment Services, as you know, and there are 
nly six hours for this. 





Thank you, Mr. 
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Mr. Ashe: Also, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
perfectly ridiculous to be starting a new func- 
tion at 10 o'clock at night. 

Mr. Chairman: No, there is a point in this, 
Mr. Ashe. Mr. Auld wanted to get to cabinet 
on Wednesday. There are three hours allo- 
cated for consideration of his estimates. If 
we get in half an hour tonight we can com- 
plete it tomorrow night, and that frees Mr. 
Auld for cabinet on Wednesday. There is a 
purpose in it. I can see your point, but that’s 
the rationale. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then the committee will 
sit again tomorrow? 


Mr. Chairman: Tomorrow night. We’ll now 
move to estimates of Management Board. 


ESTIMATES, MANAGEMENT BOARD 
OF CABINET 


Mr. Chairman: The minister has an open- 
ing statement. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like to begin by explaining the pro- 
gram realignments we have made in the 1977- 
78 estimates. The changes from the 1976-77 
estimates were made to conform with Man- 
agement Board’s general recommendations to 
all ministries as to how estimates are to be 
shown. I believe you will find these changes 
provide a clearer description of our programs. 

At the activity level, a number of changes 
have been.made to reflect the reorganization 
of the Civil Service Commission. This new 
functional organization has improved the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the commission in 
the context of its current scope of work. These 
changes are outlined on page five of your 
briefing ‘books. 

You will see that my office now comes 
under the main office appropriation. This is 
to conform with the standardized approach 
to the presentation of the 1977-78 estimates. 
The main office includes funds for the offices 
of my two deputy ministers, the secretary of 
the Management Board and the chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission. In addition on 
the Civil Service Commission side, the office 
of the executive secretary, senior appoint- 
ments and compensation are also included. 

The other change in the ministry admin- 
istration program is the addition of the other 
administration activity. This represents a con- 
solidation of the other standard items in min- 
istry administration. The commssion’s reor- 
ganization brought these and other items to- 
gether under the new administrative services 
branch. 

This year’s policy development and analy- 
sis program includes activities which last 
year fell under the policy development pro- 
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gram and the Management Board analysis 
program. On the Management Board Secre- 
tariat side the activities remain the same, 
management policy and programs and esti- 
mates. The activities of the Civil Service 
Commission have changed to reflect the 
commission’s reorganization. The previous 
separation of personnel administration and 
personnel policy has been changed to re- 
flect the emphasis on compensation and on 
staffing. 

The management audit program has not 
changed from last year. The operational re- 
view activity is in the Management Board 
Secretariat, and the personnel audit activity 
is in the Civil Service Commission where it 
has received increased priority, The activities 
in the employee relations program remain 
the same as they were in last year’s esti- 
mates. 

Finally, in the last program, several more 
changes have been made. They reflect in 
part the commission’s reorganization, but pri- 
marily they provide you with more clarity. 
The chargeback functions included last year 
within the personnel services program are 
now isolated under government personnel 
services. The operation of the staff develop- 
ment centre at Kempenfelt Bay has been 
separated from the delivery of staff training 
services. Personnel advertising service was 
previously included within general services, 
along with other non-chargeback functions 
which are now located in the other adminis- 
tration activity. 

The funding impact of all these changes 
in programs and activities of the 1976-77 
estimates is delineated on pages six and 
seven. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take just 
a very few minutes to touch on the main 
program thrusts of the Management Board 
Secretariat and the Civil Service Commission. 

This year the secretariat has continued 
our emphasis on financial management and 
control. While the overriding thrust is to- 
ward reinforcement of accountability among 
individual managers, the secretariat is re- 
sponsible for monitoring of the government’s 
expenditures. 

As I reported to the House during the 
Throne Speech debate, Management Board’s 
expenditure strategy of intensifying its re- 
view of the commitment and spending of 
moneys was successful in achieving our goal 
of keeping overall government expenditures 
within the original budget levels. Much of 
the credit should go to all the ministries of 
government, which co-operated fully in that 
exercise. 

Similar measures are planned, and indeed, 
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are already in progress for the 1977-78 fiscal 
year, In fact, as the September 30, 1977, 
Ontario Finances shows, targeted expendi- 
tures for 1977-78 are now $13.606 billion, a | 
full $92 million below the budget ‘speech , 
figure of $13.698 billion. Our present ap- | 
proach has withstood the test of one fiscal | 
year’s operations and I face the rest of this | 
year with a great deal of confidence. 

The comerstone of the board’s work of | 
reinforcing accountability among managers 
is, of course, the managing by results pro- ) 
gram, Management Board increasingly uses ; 
MBR as the basis upon which it reviews 
plans for program management and monitors 
how these plans are implemented in terms | 
of results achieved and resources used. 

The key elements in MBR are accounta-- 
bility and control. Under MBR, ministries _ 
are required to quantify the results which 
they expect to achieve from their programs. | 
After the board and the ministry have agreed | 
on an appropriate level of funding and re- 
sults for a particular program, the ministry: 
is held responsible to make periodic progress’ 
reports to the board. I am pleased to report 
that at the present time more than half of | 
the government’s 1977-78 estimates are on- 
MBR and there are firm plans to increase’ 
this substantially by the end of this year. 

Management Board is also engaged in de-. 
velopmental work to improve the resource | 
allocation ‘and priority setting processes with-) 
in government. I am now referring to our’ 
work on zero base budgeting. A number of 
the members have expressed interest in this. 
procedure, Under this approach, programs) 
are described in terms of the different levels 
of output and funding ‘at which they can be 
operated, and the budget is established by 
ranking these units in order of priority. 

Zero base budgeting makes 








se 








particular 
sense in Ontario since it’s a logical extension’ 
of MBR. It ensures that all programs ecole 
systematic scrutiny and that decisions on 
funding priority are made in terms of de-' 
fned results to be achieved. Several pilot! 
ministries have been selected to actually test’ 
the feasibility of zero base budgeting this; 
year. We'll be evaluating this experience tc 
determine whether the use of ZBB can be 
exnanded. | 

I believe we have further reinforced the 
accountability of managers through the intro| 
duction of the new manpower control policy 
You will recall that I tabled a report on thi) 
policy in the House in April. Implementatiol 
is proceeding according to schedule. This nev 
approach to manpower management and com 
trol will control the present future costs 0 
the salaries and wages of all employees, yé 











it will provide ministries with flexibility to 
allocate staff to programs and activities to 
ensure optimum effectiveness. 

For the benefit of the new members, let 
me briefly review the procedure for passing 
and publishing Management Board orders and 
special warrants, As provided in the Manage- 
‘ment Board of Cabinet Act, section 5, I 
quote: “Where an appropriation is exhausted 
or a sufficient amount was not provided and 
the public interest or the urgent requirements 
‘of the public service necessitate further pay- 
‘ments, the Management Board, upon the re- 
port of the minister of the ministry concerned, 
may make an order authorizing payments to 
‘be made against such amounts as it considers 
\proper.” 

_ Members will recall that in March, 1976, 
we adopted a new procedure for reporting 
Management Board orders. We discussed this 
issue with the Select Committee on the 
Fourth and Fifth Reports of the Ontario 
Commission on the Legislature. It was agreed 
that MBOs would be tabled in the House with 
the Treasurer’s quarterly financial reports and 
with the year-end report. This procedure was 
formalized in the revised House rules, specifi- 
cally rule 34, which says: “Management 
Board orders shall be printed as an appendix 
‘o Ontario Finances, with an explanation of 
significant variances from printed estimates, 
and a summary of special warrants shall be 
‘abled on the first sitting day following the 
issue of warrants.” I believe that this pro- 
redure will provide the members with timely 
nformation about Management Board orders. 


10:15] 


_ We have also adopted the new procedure 
or tabling special warrants, As set out in the 
evised House rules, special warrants ap- 
sroved between sessions are tabled on the 
irst sitting day following their issue. A spe- 
‘ial warrant is in order under section 4 of 
he Management Board of Cabinet Act. It 
8 signed by the Lieutenant Governor to 
uthorize expenditures of an urgent nature 
or which no appropriation exists, and is per- 
uissible only when the Legislature is not in 
ession. It differs from a Management Board 
rder primarily in that an MBO may only 
\crease spending levels of an appropriation 
vhich already exists, whereas a special war- 
ant has the effect of creating a new appro- 
tiation. Special warrants are only used when 
rgent situations arise which cannot be de- 
tyed until the next session of the Legislature. 
|In the past, misunderstandings have arisen 
‘fith respect to the appropriate distribution 
-F expenditures within the fiscal year, Mem- 
ers may be interested in a review of circum- 
ances which caused spending at the year- 
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end to be at higher levels than at other times 
of the year, 

The Provincial Auditor’s report for 1975- 
76 includes an analysis of total government 
expenditures by ministry and by month. Over- 
all, 13 per cent of the province’s spending 
took place in March, 1976, the last month 
of our fiscal year. In some ministries higher 
percentages were experienced, up to 30.7 
per cent in one instance. An analysis of 1976- 
77 expenditure patterns would, I am sure 
produce very similar results, 

It is unfortunate if such statistics are in- 
terpreted as having some sinister connotation. 
Governments have been depicted as engag- 
ing in year-end spending sprees in an attempt 
to use up unspent allocations. The facts 
clearly show that substantially all of these 
apparently heavy March expenditures are 
nothing more than reflections of events in the 
normal course of government business and 
government's accounting system. In fact, the 
comments appended to the Provincial Audi- 
tor’s table describe some of these factors, both 
in general and for specific ministries. None of 
his comments imply that a less than respon- 
sible approach was taken to year-end spend- 
ing. 

The relegation of a larger proportion of 
the year’s expenditure to the month of March, 
as opposed to other months, arises from three 
basic features which are built into Ontario’s 
system. 

First, under the Financial Administration 
Act, payments made in April which pertain to 
goods and services received by the govern- 
ment in March—the preceding fiscal year— 
are to be recorded as expenditures of the last 
month of the preceding fiscal year, that is 
March, This, obviously, is in addition to ex- 
penditures normally processed and paid for 
within the month of March. Thus the normal 
month’s expenditures are for about 30 calen- 
dar days of business; in contrast, March ex- 
penditures represent up to two months’ spend- 
ing for goods and services provided or ren- 
dered up to March 31 of that year. 

Second, consistent with the first point, the 
first provincial payroll in April normally in- 
cludes pay in respect of the previous month 
and is thus charged to March expenditures. 
This results in the March salary costs includ- 
ing three payrolls rather than the normal two, 
and could add as much as $45 million to $50 
million to the month’s salary expenditures. 

These first two features would suggest that 
the expenditures for the month of March 
should be somewhat higher than average and 
those for the month of April should be lower 
than the average monthly expenditures. This 

is indeed the case, which is borne out by the 
statistics presented in the Provincial Auditor's 
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report. It shows that for the month of ‘March, 
1976, 13 per cent of the provincial spending 
took place, while only 5.8 per cent took place 
in April, 1976, the first month of the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 197i. 

Finally, certain expenditures, including 
some transfer payments, by custom or by 
formula tend to be heavier in March than 
in other months of the year. For example, 
the government's 1975-76 payment of $24.7 
million in respect of unfunded liability was 
made into the public service superannuation 
fund in March of 1976; in addition, almost 
one-half of the $32.5 million farm tax reduc- 
tion program for 1975-1976 was recorded as 
March 1976 expenditure. 

It seems clear, given these three factors, 
the expenditures in March of any fiscal year 
are bound to be higher than those of 
other months. This, as I said, is a totally 
normal situation; it implies no mismanage- 
ment and is consistent with official govern- 
ment accounting policies. Finally, I would 
like to turn to the Civil Service Commission. 
One of the major tasks of the Civil Service 
Commission has been, and continues to be, 
the management of the civil service ina 
time of constraint. The years 1976 and 1977 
have been a time of significant reductions in 
the size of the civil service and these reduc- 
tions have been achieved in large measure 
through control over external recruitment. 
This method was chosen largely because it 
has the least effect on civil servants already 
in the employ of the government. Restricting 
outside access to government jobs gave civil 
servants priority, thereby keeping the number 
of layoffs to a minimum. This has enabled 
the government to reduce its complement 
by approximately 4,000 positions while re- 
leasing fewer than 200 people. With the latest 
proposed reduction in salary and wage dollars, 
it may be that some movement of stair wag 
again necessary to make the required saving. 
The system of controlling external recruiting 
should enable the ministries to effect the re- 
quired savings with only minimal impact on 
our employees. 

For those employees who may face re- 
lease from employment as a result of cur- 
tailment of an activity or program, the 
Civil Service Commission has in place a 
program of reassignment or placement. The 
government decided, for example, to phase 
out the management consulting services 
division of the Ministry of Government 
Services. By following the program laid out 
by the commission, that ministry was able 
to secure the reassignment of all the em- 
ployees affected by the closure. Only one 
employee left the civil service and that in- 
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dividual did so voluntarily. While I don't | 
wish to minimize the fact of release from | 
employment, I do feel that mechanisms are | 
in place to lessen the impact on any em- 
ployee whose job is eliminated through 
program reductions. 
Collective bargaining in a period of con- | 
straint is a very delicate task. The govern- — 
ment’s announced intention to hold increases 
in the government’s own spending to four | 
per cent has had a direct effect on our | 
negotiations with the union on salary in- | 
creases for bargaining unit employees. 
The government realizes that it may not 
be possible, or even feasible, to hold salary | 
increases to four per cent, but it is deter- 
mined that the total increase in program | 
costs should not exceed this level. The } 
alternatives are obvious. If salary increases — 
exceed four per cent the money to pay for 
the excess will have to be found from other | 
funds in the programs. As a last resort, the | 
size of the work force will be reduced. It | 
is our hope that salary increases can be | 
kept at reasonable levels so that the impact | 
on jobs can be kept to a minimum. 5 
In a brief submitted to the government in | 
December 1976, requesting changes in the 
Crown Employees Collective Bargaining Act, | 
the Ontario Public Services Employees Union» 
identified as their “most urgent need fon 
change” a clause which would provide | 
successor rights for employees and their union — 
when an undertaking is transferred from | 
the Crown to another employer or from) 
another employer to the Crown. As members - 
are aware, the government reacted positively 
and promptly to this request of the union 
and legislation was recently enacted, with | 
the co-operation of both the opposition, 
parties, which provided the successor rights | 
which they desired. 
The Civil Service Commission has as its. 
primary concern the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of merit in hiring. Their task is to 
ensure that qualified people are selected for 
government jobs. Acting in support of this 
principle, the commission is continuously re-_ 
viewing the staffing selection process. Its 
objective is to ensure there is neither in- 
equity nor bias, and to define a clearer 
method of determining qualifications from an 
assessment of the job. The commission has 
recently initiated a program of training in 
staffing for personnel officers. The coming 
months will see an expansion of this training 
program, with increased emphasis on good. 
practical staffing practices and real life 
illustrations of the merit principle at work. 
The coming months will also see renewed 
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efforts by the commission to ensure there are 
“no unnecessary barriers to employment based 
on educational qualifications, opening or ex- 
| panding employment opportunities for dis- 
advantaged people, and testing new co-opera- 
tive work programs with high schools. We 
have under way at present a pilot project in- 
volving some students from Castle Frank 
High School in Toronto. Between now and 
‘the end of June these students will work 
part-time for the Civil Service Commission 
and go to school part-time. The program is 
of course aimed at preparing these young 
people for the work force as part of their 
final year in school. 

_ Progress of the Affirmative Action program 
continues to be an important priority. Work- 
ing in conjunction with the women Crown 
employees office, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Management Board approved an 
updated directive and guidelines on Affirma- 
tive Action to be implemented by all minis- 
tries and certain Crown agencies, The direc- 
tive confirms that the government is com- 
mitted to a continuation of special programs 
for women employees for a further three 
years, starting in this fiscal year. The direc- 
tive stressed accountability of all managers 
for the program. To achieve this, ministries 
submitted their 1977-78 action plans in the 
management by results format. 

| Speaking for the government, I want to 
say that Ontario is fortunate to have one of 
| 








} 


the finest and more dedicated bodies of public 
pervice men and women to be found in any 
‘urisdiction anywhere. We are proud of the 
| Ontario public service. 

| In closing, let me refer back to my opening 
temarks and to the briefing books provided 
(0 the two opposition critics. I would men- 
‘ion that if other members would like the 
same information we can have it for you 
fomorrow morning. If you would like photo 
es of those books I will send them around. 


| 
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Mr. Hall: I would appreciate it. 
Ms. Bryden: Yes, I would. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The restructing of the 
ministry’s programs and activities means we 
cannot refer to the financial information in 
the printed 1976-77 estimates directly. These 
values have been modified to reflect the 
moneys which would have been shown then, 
had we been using the new program struc- 
ture. The books which you have received, 
or will receive, provide complete background 
material and copies of our operating legisla- 
tion as appendices. Each program and activity 
is covered by a copy of the printed estimates 
page highlighting the item for discussion. A 
brief description of the program or activity 
is given along with a reconciliation setting 
out changes from 1976-77 to the current fiscal 
year. Explanatory notes are provided at the 
activity level; I would suggest that we pro- 
ceed at that level if it is the committee’s 
pleasure to do so. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Nixon, do 
you want to commence? 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, it is just two 
minutes to adjournment so I don’t think I 
will avail myself of that opportunity, other 
than to say that by an unfortunate coincidence 
I will not be able to attend the estimates dis- 
cussion tomorrow night. I have to speak at 
another very important meeting. One of my 
colleagues, however, will be here. I hope the 
minister will not construe that as any lack of 
interest in his important duties. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Bob, Ill give you an 
autographed copy of my remarks. 


Mr. Nixon: Okay; just what I always 
wanted, 
Mr. Chairman: The committee will re- 


convene tomorrow night at 8 o’clock for the 
consideration of these estimates. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:04 p.m, 
ESTIMATES, MANAGEMENT 
BOARD OF CABINET 


y (continued) 


__ Mr. Chairman: There has been a change 
from what we said last night, By all-party 
/agreement, we are going to utilize another 
_two hours tomorrow morning and deduct that 
‘from the Office of the Assembly. That will 
‘mean we will have tonight and two hours 
tomorrow morning from 10 to 12 for the 
consideration of Management Board. That 
will also mean we will have eight hours only 
for the Office of the Assembly. I thought I 
would draw that to the attention of the 
members. 


| Mr. Roy: I must say, first of all, I am not 
‘the official critic for the party. I am looking 
at the minister who is eyeing me over those 
half glasses of his, wondering what the hell 
Roy is doing in here. I can assure him I am 
“still the critic for the Attorney General. My 
‘colleague, the member for Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk (Mr. Nixon), unfortunately had: a 
prior engagement. I have accepted his chal- 
lenge, which it is, to make a few opening 
comments on the estimates of Management 
Board. 

| I must say in opening—and the record 
should reflect this—as I look at my colleagues 
around me, to my left is the leader of the 
Liberal Party (Mr. S. Smith), the chairman 
across the way who is from our party as 
well, my colleague, the member for Lincoln 
Mr. Hall), and one member of the NDP just 
sitting there in the back of me, so I won't 
lave to worry about any knives. No Tories 
whatsoever in this committee meeting. I sup- 
»ose the interruptions will be few and far 
xetween as I proceed along with this short 
-bxposé. 

I have to say that Management Board is 
lot something I am all that familiar with. 
| guess it was established after the reorganiza- 
fion back in 1971-72 and I don’t know— 


_Hon. Mr. Auld: Only the name has been 
hanged to protect the innocent. 











| Mr. Roy: Yes, the name was sufficient to 
nero it innocuous enough. At the time I 
hink it was the Hon. Mr. Winkler who be- 
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came minister of that portfolio, or at least 
he did at one time. I don’t know whether it’s 
because I never took Mr. Winkler seriously 
that I never got interested in Management 
Board. I don’t want to belie the man, he’s 
not around here any longer, but I have never 
taken the interest that I should have as a 
member of the assembly as to the activities 
of this ministry. © ) | 

Undoubtedly it serves a very important 
and useful function and I must apologize as 
T see all these faces around the room, obvi- 
ously worthy civil servants working within 
Management Board. I don’t. know any of 
them. Possibly they don’t know me and that 
may be good or bad, I. don’t know.. In any 
event, if somewhere along the way I stray 
and I am off base, I hope I will get your 
forgiveness. . | 

I am within a field, I do admit readily, in 
which my competence is somewhat limited. 
But I am pleased to meet all of you, and to 
find out, finally, who are the people behind 
this minister, Jimmy Auld, whom I have ad- 
mired these many years. n i 

I should start off—obviously you read in the 
Citizen last week—there was.a great low 
profile on you. Did you read that, Mr. Minis- 
ter? It was by Bert Hill. In fact it: was one 
of Bert Hill’s last contributions. As you know, 
he’s a reporter with the Citizen, a very good 
one. He has been transferred now to Parlia- 
ment Hill—greener and bigger. pastures and 
all of that—but Bert wrote a very nice little 
piece about you here. It. was in. the Citizen, 
November 9, page 85, and the title of it was 
“Sweet-Talk Auld Stuns Opposition.” It had 
a little comment on top: “Master of Deflec- 
tion.” I thought this was very intéresting be- 
cause he is such an enjoyable fellow. 

I said to myself, “Let’s see what Bert has 
got to say—whether he has really got this 
fellow down—his perception of him.” He’s 
right, you know, and I just want to quote 
briefly about some of the things that are said 
about Mr. Auld. I have been one of. the 
opposition members who had not been 
stunned but lulled, basically, through all 
these years. A question is asked and the 
answer starts and somewhere along the way 
you just lose your enthusiasm for the supple- 
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mentary. This happens regularly with Jimmy 
Auld. 

The article goes on to say: “In a television 
age that pays its highest honours to the 
politician with the oratorical approach of an 
assassin, Auld proves every day you can just 
as easily neutralize the opposition by pleas- 
antly anaesthetizing them with mind-boggling 
detail and drive them to distraction just by 
rustling a few papers.” I thought Bert really 
had a perception of the mastery of this 
minister. 

He goes on to say: “During that time, Auld 
had seen scores of cabinet ministers, many 
much higher rated, burn themselves out in 
the battle of the Legislature, but Auld goes 
on.” He’s got quotations here, for instance, 
by Mr. Lewis, the leader of the NDP, who 
is quoted: “It is just astonishing and totally 
frustrating to watch him. It’s impossible to 
imagine Jimmy Auld in trouble. He is the 
safest minister that Robarts and Davis ever 
had in cabinet.” 

Bert goes on: “He does it all with his 
voice. It is one of the most careful and 
deliberate performances you can imagine. 
The voice never changes, so you get lulled, 
and then a piece of paper always seems to 
interpose between the voice and the micro- 
phone, so you lose track.” How often that 
has happened. 

He makes a good comparison. He ssays 
Auld is their Mikoyan. Remember Mikoyan, 
the Russian minister for all those years? 
There were changes. Khrushchev and all the 
boys were changing but Mikoyan was al- 
ways there. 

Then Bert Hill goes on to say “But Auld’s 
performance as chairman of Management 
Board suggests that he has adapted well to 
the Davis regime. His job calls for him to 
deal with the new band of militant public 
service unions at Queen’s Park and to ex- 
plain to his fellow cabinet ministers what 
restraints mean for their cherished new plans. 
‘Jimmy is the only guy who can tell a cab- 
inet minister that he can’t have more money 
and that he’s going to have to cut some 
existing. spending and make the guy feel 
good about it,’ says a Davis aide.” 

It’s a very interesting little piece on the 
minister and I think. Bert Hill has grasped 
a very interesting perspective on this min- 
ister, who has been some 15 years in 
cabinet and has seldom ever got himself in 
trouble. 

I want to talk about some of the smooth- 
ness of the minister. In times of restraint, 
in which we are now, you've got to be 
tough. I always had a perception Manage- 
ment Board was something similar to what 
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they have at the federal level, the Treasury | 
Board, I thought that was the comparative | 
ministry. I can recall various ministers in | 
Treasury Board having reputations of being | 
real—the words escape me. I’m used to talk- 
ing like the member for Grey-Bruce (Mr, | 
Sargent) sometimes and I won’t use some of | 
those terms. They are really tough people. | 
























This minister doesn’t have that reputation, | 
What’s interesting is that it’s the Treasurer | 
(Mr. McKeough) who has it. I always 
thought you were the one who's supposed to 
be hard-nosed in saying no to various cabinet + 
ministers. Maybe you are. If you are, more 
credit to you. You certainly don’t hear them | 
complaining about you. They seem to be 
complaining about the tough guy Treasurer. | 
I’m wondering are you really being tough 
with some of the ministersP I can recall | 
Chretien saying that basically he had to be : 
somewhat of a bastard. He said he had to 
lay the law down and some of the cabinet » 
ministers were bitching and were saying he 
was being much too tough. Are you doit 
that? 

You talk in your opening statement about | 
difficult times ahead in a period of restraint | 
and a period of time when the secretariat) 
is responsible for monitoring government ex- | 
penditures. You talk about’ reinforcement of | 
accountability among individual managers 
and things of this nature. Is that going on 
because I don’t see frankly any evidence of | 
it? Are you doing your job and pruning) 
some of these departments? If I look at the 
evidence I don’t hear too many complaints: 
about you. Occasionally one hears some min-) 
ister complaining, but he complains about! 
the ‘Treasurer. Recently we heard the: 
Solicitor General (Mr. MacBeth) talking 
about cutting back on the OPP, but you're 
never mentioned in the same breath as being 
the guv who is imposing these restraints 
and really pruning. 

You'd have our support for so doing. Look- 
ing at areas where youve got to be tough, 
I see the waste that still goes on. I cam 
name a number of ministries which shouldnt 
be existing. Are you looking at some of these. 
things? Don’t you think sometimes about the 
great reorganization that took place in 1972, 
which was great in theory, the Premier and 
his policy secretariats and things of this 
nature? It was great on paper. . 

I recall when I was first sent up, as many 
of my colleagues here will recall, those were 
the top jobs. I must admit you were ‘smart, 
enough, I don’t think you ever got one of 
those. It was guys like the former members’ 
who were in the leadership race who got 
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them. Allan Lawrence was given a job as 
Provincial Secretary for Justice, Bert Law- 
rence was given Resources Development and 
| Bob Welch was given Social Development. 
Heck, they were smart enough to realize 
_ they had been kicked upstairs and that their 
jobs really were not what they appeared to 
‘be on paper. So we saw a change. Allan 
Lawrence said: “I've had enough of this.” 
|He headed off to Parliament Hill, but he 
‘must have second thoughts about that be- 
‘cause he’s been sitting in the opposition 
| there for some time. 


[8:15] 
Mr. Sterling: Not much longer. 
Mr. S, Smith: Is he retiring? 


) Mr. Roy: It’s also obvious that he hasn’t 
{sat in the opposition long enough; I’ve been 
looking at the televised debates, and his per- 
formance leaves something to be desired. 


, Mr. S. Smith: Maybe he is crossing the 
floor like all the others. 


Mr. Roy: We know what happened to Bert 

‘Lawrence in the by-election and, of course, 
‘Bobby Welch got out of that as well. The 
‘best evidence we had that those ministries 
were not working—and I don’t want to be 
overly offensive—was the calibre of ministers 
who were put into them. It was the ministers 
who were on their way down or on their way 
out who got those jobs. 
For all intents and purposes, even those 
ministers who have the positions today—in 
fact, they're twinning. The Solicitor General 
is also the Provincial Secretary for Justice. 
Last night, when we were discussing the 
estimates of the Attorney General I noticed 
were spending $463,000 on the Provincial 
Secretariat for Justice. In my opinion, that 
is a waste. 

These are some of the hard decisions that 

are going to have to be made. You know, 
you were tough; I can remember one time 
you were tough. I think it was during the 
last election, wasn’t it? You told the civil 
service to stay out of the election. One head- 
line said: “Auld threatens ouster of unions 
f they campaign.” As I understand it, they 
stayed out, but it was reported at that time 
-in April, I believe—that you “threatened to 
lecertify the Ontario public service employ- 
xes if they did any campaigning in the next 
provincial election.” That’s pretty tough. 
_ It seems to me that even though it would 
de embarrassing to the Premier, since he set 
pp this whole apparatus, when we're talking 
tbout cutting back and trying to stretch every 
lollar, those are some of the things we ob- 
riously should be looking at. 















| 
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We could go on. For instance, not too long 
ago it was reported that “outside. experts 
keep saying the Ontario government’s $20 
million per year public relations program is 
a waste of money but insiders say nothing 
is being done.” There’s another example 
about the public relations which this gov- 
ernment has been strong on. Why aren’t 
we getting tough about something like 
that? | me pan 

When I look at the press releases flowing 
out of this government, I sometimes wonder 
whether this government doesn’t have shares 
in some of the paper companies. If I stay 
away three days, my, desk is filled with all 
sorts of new material that’s coming out -of 
Queen’s Park. And what’s the usefulness of 
it? I really don’t know. — anet ae 

There’s the Journal on Drug. Addiction. To 
a limited number of, the community who 
consistently read that,. I. suppose that’s im- 
portant. There’s Interaction which is some- 
thing coming out of the Ministry of Con- 
sumer and Commercial. Relations; it’s got a 
nice picture of Larry Grossman. But that’s 
all PR. What are we doing with all this 
stuffP 


Mr. Hall: It’s got a puzzle on the back, 
Albert. 


Mr. Roy: Yes, it’s got a puzzle on the back. 
I could go on and on. There are areas where 
we have frills that should be cut out, and it 
seems to me that it should be the job of 
the Chairman of Management Board of Cab- 
inet to cut out some of these things. 

For instance, my leader proposed what was 
called a sunset law to deal with all these 
boards and agencies and so on. Unfortunately, 
I was not present at that time, but I under- 
stand that you said you had a mechanism to 
review these boards and therefore you ob- 
viously couldn’t go along with his suggestion 
to implement that resolution to deal with 
those boards. 

What an idea that was—to review some of 
these boards. We’re not even sure how many 
boards we have in the province. I was talking 
to some of our research people, and they 
said to me that if you go to the Premier’s 
office and ask how many boards there are, 
they'll give you a little piece of paper or a 
pamphlet that says there are 500. If you 
really get down and count them, there are 
something like 350 boards, 300 of which are 
funded by the government. When we're not 
even sure how many boards we have, it’s 
high time that we started reviewing some 
of these. Yet you say that you're doing that 
—that this is the role of your ministry. 
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I picked up a speech made by the Hon. 
Darcy McKeough of June 13, 1977. I'm 
reading from page 13 where he says: 

“In our view, managers have to set their 
priorities and eliminate the non-productive 
elements within programs. We can no longer 
tolerate nice-to-have spending frills. We be- 
lieve in, and are committed to, constant re- 
view of programs within ministries by the 
Management Board of Cabinet, and we are 
placing great emphasis on the importance of 
effective, knowledgeable management from 
both a financial and administrative point of 
view. Consequently, we are reviewing the 
status and placement of the senior financial 
officials in each ministry with a view to 
assuring increased involvement in the minis- 
terial decision-making process.” 

Is that going on? In dealing with boards 
and agencies? Maybe I’m missing something 
There are a few days, sometimes, when I 
miss attending around this place, and I might 
miss some of the great announcements of 
what is happening. Are there some of these 
boards being cut out, some of these existing 
agencies which no longer are serving a useful 
purpose? I realize it’s tough. But to go back 
to Bert Hill’s article, if there’s a smoothy 
that can do it it’s Jimmy Auld. 

I appreciate there are problems. Some of 
these agencies and boards were created a 
long time ago and this government has been 
in power for 34 years, That’s a long time to 
place a lot of friends here and there. I’m not 
saying they are all political appointments. 
Nevertheless, through successive administra- 
tions, people have found places on some of 
these boards, a job here and a job there, and 
it becomes difficult when you move: in and 
say, “What's the usefulness of that?” and 
somebody says, “Hey, look out, Leslie Frost 
created that and gave that particular indi- 
vidual a job. You'd better be careful.” 

But these are some of the things that we, 
in this party, believe in and that’s why my 
leader was proposing such things as the 
sunset resolution to deal: effectively with some 
of these things. It’s all very well to take an 
approach and say we're going to be tough 
with the civil servants; we're going to be 
tough in bargaining; we're going to cut out 
here. All at once you get yourself into a jam 
and say: “Okay, we've got to cut back five 
per cent right across the board.” Sometimes 
that’s not fair. That’s not selective enough. 

Basically the approach this government has, 
as far as management and financial activity 
go, is that you turn on the tap when there’s 
money and you turn it back a bit when there 
isn’t. That’s not what has to be done. You've 
got to establish priorities. You’ve got to look 


at some of the existing programs, This is the » 


reason we in this party are prepared to sug- 
gest—such things as my leader did in the 
sunset resolution. These are some of the 
things, for instance, that we’re looking at. 
How about. the question of zero-based 





budgeting for some of these ministries. I'd | 
like to see that for these policy secretaries— — 


to justify their existence for a following year. 
It would be tough, for instance, in Health 


to start them at zero-based budgeting when | 
obviously we're locked into that sort of | 
program. But I would like to see some of 


these policy secretariats justify their existence. 
I think these are some of the things that we 
have to look at. 

Another thing that concerns us, for in- 


stance, is the whole question of Management | 


Board orders. I’d like to put the question to 


the minister: In the last year, how many of : 


the so-called Management Board orders have 
we seen go through Management Board and 


for how much money? What do you call them ) 


—Management Board orders or special war- 
rants or something to that effectP—whereby | 


moneys go through Management Board, are 
spent by the province and sometimes very 
little opportunity is given to the members of 
the Legislature to review such moneys. 


It seems to be the way this government 
operates by a stop and go sort of approach. | 
For instance, I'll read here a press release 
that came out in August 1977 where a telex 


was sent to the office of National Resources. 
It says: 


“Please note that until further notice: No- 


more commitments for expenditures can be — 
made. No more contracts may be awarded) 
or signed regardless of the moral commit- | 


ments that may have been made.” 


What a way to run a government. All at | 


once, you either get ministries who need — 


money and you have to pass Management | 


Board orders or these special warrants—_ 
whatever you call them—or you get into a_ 


situation where things move along nd, 
at once, there’s a freeze. Memos are sent. 


to different ministries saying, “Put the brakes 


on, fellows, we don’t have any more money. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It must have been post- ; 


election period. 
Mr, Roy: It was post-election. You never see | 
these things happen before an election period. | 

I was listening to the Treasurer today. He’ 
was talking about fiscal restraint and re- 
sponsibility in spending, I just thought back | 
to that 1975 campaign when the government” 
reduced the sales tax from seven to five per. 
cent—basically during the period of the elec- 
tion—and then gave out those rebates on; 
motor vehicles. That was at a time when it 


| 


| 
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was not necessary at all. Sure, it was a great 
thing for the car dealers; they really made 
it. But I'm told—and you can correct me 
if I'm wrong—that for the period of time 
it ran, the sales tax and rebates program 
cost something like $500 million. That’s a lot 
of money to expend, especially when the 
extreme necessity was not there for that sort 
of program. 

So when I hear the Treasurer saying, 
“We've got problems. We're short of money 
here and we're short of money there,” I just 
think we might be in a better position had 
he not wasted large sums of money as he 
did. I still say, Mr. Chairman—and I stand 
to be corrected because, as I said at the 
outset, I’m not the person most familiar 
with what goes on within Management 
Board—that I clearly get the feeling, from 
the approach taken, that a lot of the burden 
of fiscal restraint is left on McKeough. He’s 
the guy with the tough guy reputation. He’s 
the guy that other ministers seem to be 
cursing these days. 

I would have thought it would be this 


_ ministry that would be taking that respon- 


sible approach, I think that this minister— 
with his expertise of 15 years experience in 
the House, the respect that he has from his 
colleagues, his capacity and his smoothness 
—would be the fellow who could really 
come across. I’ve not seen any evidence of 
that. I’m sorrv. Maybe there is evidence that 
his ministry has cut back on certain things 
but I’ve not really seen the type of programs, 


_ or the type of cuts that we, in this party, 
| would be prepared to make. 





‘Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I too am a 


substitute Management Board critic tonight. 


Unfortunately, our critic, the member for 
Yorkview (Mr. Young) was not able to be 
here so I’m pinch-hitting. Ill cover the 
areas that strike me as interesting, I don’t 
know whether they're the same ones the 
critic would have raised, but I have my 


colleagues here to raise other issues. 


Last night, when the Chairman of Man- 
agement Board gave us his overview, his 





theme seemed to be that they were clarify- 
ing things by the reorganization of the esti- 


mates. I find it somewhat more murky than 


1 


ever because there have been so many 
changes and because it appears to be an 
Operation—I don’t know whether you call 
it a ministry—which has tremendous fluctua- 


tions in the estimates and it’s very difficult 


“to understand, without a lot of detailed 
f 


analysis, why Management Board could be 
at a figure of $7.5 million in 1975-76 and 
almost $180 million in the next year’s esti- 





mates and back down to $87 million in this 
year’s estimates. 


[8:30] 


Such radical fluctuations do make it diffi- 
cult to compare year-by-year items. I realize 
a great amount of that fluctuation is due 
to what’s known as the contingency fund 
which is, I presume, ‘an allowance for salary 
and wage increases and employee benefit 
increases. But even there the fluctuation 
seems amazingly wide. Last year the salary 
and wage contingency was $145.7 million, 
this year it is $48.3 million. Employee bene- 
fits Jast year was $25.3 million; this year it 
is $14 million. So those sudden drops make 
it rather difficult to understand exactly what 
is going on. 

The position of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in the Management Board estimates 
has always been a mystery to me. You look 
in the index to the estimates book for 
General Government, and you don’t even 
find the Civil Service Commission listed. You 
look at every vote under “Management 
Board,” and you don’t ever find the Civil 
Service Commission mentioned. You find it 
mentioned only in the footnotes under “pro- 
gram description.” It appears that the Civil 
Service Commisison is a sort of disembodied 
spirit that doesn’t need money to live on, 
but simply feeds through the Management 
Board. It might almost be regarded as a 
puppet of the Management Board, according 
to the way it is set up in the estimates. 

I would think people would expect to see 
exactly what the Civil Service Commission 
costs us to perform the functions that it 
performs. In illustration of this, take the 
management audit program, vote 503. The 
minister's statement says that item 1, oper- 
ational review, is done by Management 
Board; item 2, personnel audit, is done by 
the Civil Service Commission. But from the 
estimates you have no idea of that division 
of function. 

Those are matters of organization, There is 
one item of organization of a more general 
nature that I would also like to raise with 
the Chairman of Management Board, since I 
believe he sets up the form of the estimate. 
It concerns the continuing failure to put com- 
parative last year figures opposite the indi- 
vidual items in the estimates books. The only 
reason why we get last year’s figures is for 
the grand totals, and it is a tedious job to 
go through Jast year’s estimates book to put 
the comparative figures up against this year’s 
estimates. I think it would be very simple to 
use some of that white space under “notes,” 
and to print last year’s individual figures. It 
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would also require some reconciliation where 
there have been reorganizations, but that 
would be all to the good. 

Getting on to some more concrete things: 
In the contingency figures, in addition to these 
huge fluctuations, there is a new item; $16 
mijlion for “estimated cost related to pro- 
posed federal-provincial agreement on re- 
ciprocal taxation.” I notice the Chairman of 
Management Board didn’t even mention that 
in his overview last night—at least I don't 
think he did—and yet it is a fairly large new 
item. 1 hope that he will give us an explana- 
tion of that later on. 

Under “Civil Service Commission”, since 
it is hard to separate out what its functions 
are here, I hope we can have some discussion 
of its functions in the government. I con- 
stantly hear complaints that there is no cen- 
tral place where a person seeking employ- 
ment can put in an application and have it 
kept on file and considered when vacancies 
come up in different ministries. Usually, I 
think the instructions are that you must sub- 
mit an application to every ministry or for 
every competition that is advertised. That can 
be very time-consuming and wasteful, and 
also the government can miss out on valuable 
employees who can’t take the time, or aren't 
willing to take the time, to go through that 
process. 

Another thing about the Civil Service 
Commission: I notice the minister very 
proudly said it was based on the merit system. 
I would like him to comment on the press 
story in which one of his colleagues, the 
Minister of Industry and Tourism (Mr. 
Bennett), is quoted as saying to the Toronto 
Star, regarding recommending people for 
government jobs: 

““One of the plums of winning a prov- 
incial election is being able to recommend 
people for government jobs,’ Claude Bennett, 
Minister of Industry and Tourism, said to- 
day. ‘The winner wins the spoils, and one 
of those is appointing people you know to 
positions in government.’ he told the Star.” 
That doesn’t seem to gibe with the merit 
system. 


Mr. Wildman: Just ask his barber. 
Mr. \McClellan: He might be a good barber. 


Ms. Bryden: Another area that concerns me 
is the work of the women Crown employees 
office, which at the present time is under 
the Ministry of Labour but I understand that 
there is some discussion of whether it should 
come under Management Board. It seems to 
me that this problem should be resolved. 
J think the women Crown employees office 
is not quite sure where it belongs. 

To me the logical place would be the 


Management Board because it is working 
with all ministries, mainly within the gov- 
ernment, to increase the opportunities for 


women and to increase the training courses — 


for women and to change the makeup of the 
public service which, at the moment, tends to 
have a rather poor division of occupations 
between men and women. 

I have mentioned this under the Ministr 
of Labour, so I won't go into it in detail 


but there is an index of segregation which | 


the women Crown employees office has 
worked out and which, if there was com- 
plete equality of the sexes in the various 
occupations, would be equivalent to the per- 
centage which women occupy of the total 
public service—namely 38 per cent. For the 
overall public service, it is 58 per cent, but 


for the Management Board, it is 64 per cent, . 
which means that that percentage of men and | 


women would have to exchange jobs in 
order to produce equal representation of 
men and women in the various occupations 


according to their total overall percentage in | 


the public service. 


Also, women’s salaries as a percentage of © 


male salaries in the public service is overall 
71 per cent, but in the Management Board, 
it is only 47 per cent, and the gap between 
men’s and women’s salaries in Management 
Board is $13,900. In the overall public serv- 
ice it is $4,270. So it seems a rather male- 
dominated operation, Mr. Chairman. I would 
hope that we could transfer the women 
Crown employees office to this ministry and 
perhaps get some more affirmative action 
right within the ministry. | 

Passing on to the general question of em- 


ployment, the government, of course, has © 


been attempting to convince the public that 
it is reducing the public service substantially. 
But when you look at the number of con- 
tract employees—they have 


stayed about the | 


same. Between March 31, 1976, and March 


31, 1977, there were only 425 fewer con- | 


tract employees. And contract employees con- 
stitute close to 25 per cent of total em- 
ployees. So, even if the complement is being 
reduced in some other areas, the contract em- 
ployees are staying high. It seems to me 
that a rather strange increase in contract 
employees occurred during May 1977, which 


you will recall was the main month of the. 


election campaign. 
There was a return to a question tabled 


in the House on July 11, 1977, which showed . 


J 


- — —— 


that between April 30, 1977—in other words, © 
about three days after the election was called. 
—and May 31, 1977, there was an increase of | 
almost 4,600 full-time contract employees.) 
There was also an increase of 2,000 casual, 





H 
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part-time and project employees in that one 
month, for a total of 6,608 contract em- 
ployees in that one month. That’s about 
10 per cent of the permanent civil service. 
It's a fairly substantial number. 

I recognize that in that month you're build- 
ing up your Natural Resources and your high- 
ways staff and your parks staff but they would 
be mainly the casual employees which were 
1887. The full-time contract employees are 
scattered through all the ministries and there 
are some that seem rather strange as to why 
you'd have to increase them in May when 
a lot of the people are out on the hustings. 
For instance, the Premier’s office went up in 


_ the one month by nine, the Cabinet office 
_ in the policy field secretariat went up by 85, 


Management Board itself went up by seven, 
the Civil Service Commission went down by 
three. I guess they were not very busy hir- 


_ ing during the election campaign. 


Mr. Hodgson: It just shows you, when the 


'members are out on the hustings, the min- 


isters need that many to replace them. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: We also had a student 





program which had nothing to do with the 


_ election. 


Ms. Bryden: These are full-time contract 


employees. They’re not listed as casual or 


Part-time or project. Some of them could 
have been students, I suppose, if they were 
fu'l time. 

| The Attorney General took on 224 in that 
-month; Correctional Services, 187; they were 
‘probably needed. Environment took on 431 
people. Natural Resources, as I said, was 
probably a natural buildup; it took on 3500. 
Transportation and Communications took on 
400. It seems to me that that doesn’t indicate, 
during the campaign anyway, a very close 
control over hiring, Once the Legislature was 
| Rot sitting to ask questions, and so on, hiring 
Went on very fast. 

| As far as the total numbers, 
‘that are in the manpower control report 
which the ministry has just issued show that 
in 1976 the complement was 66,500 and the 
total number of permanent employees—this is 
permanent civil servants, not contract—was 
68,067; in other words, an increase of 1,530 
over the 1976 complement. Although the 
complement had been hired before that, it 
doesn’t appear as though the gains were being 
Maintained from 1976 to May 31, 1977. Of 
course, that does take in that month when 
there were perhaps some fairly large hirings 
in the permanent civil service too. I don’t 
know, I haven’t got that. 

_ At any rate, I have the feeling that the 
whole figure argument about whether there 


i 
| 


the figures 
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are more or fewer civil servants is a bit of 
a red herring. You can play with statistics, 
you can show that there are fewer permanent 
civil servants and more ‘contract,’ or you can 
show that the contract have stayed the same 
and civil servants have gone down, but that 
doesn’t take into account contracting out and 
there are quite a few services that we know 
have been contracted out, so they don’t show 
up in public service employment but they 
certainly show up in public service costs. 
Mr. Wildman: Consultants, 


Ms. Bryden: Yes. Consultants is a good 
example. The minister last night mentioned 
that there was a service known as Manage- 
ment Consulting Services which was being 
phased out, and presumably that’s a saving. 
I'd just like to know how many consultants 
have been hired from the private sector to 
perform some of the functions they were per- 
forming in the last year. 

It seems to me the constant review of pro- 
cedures and analysis of utilization of man- 
power resources and so on are very essential 
and the development of more efficient ways 
of doing things. I would have thought that 
Management Consulting Services was one of 
the essential services. 

[8:45] 

In the employment and the personnel 
activity the tendency seems to be towards a 
sort of custodial approach that we fulfil the 
minimum of service to the public, We do not 
do any preventive work. That is all con- 
sidered something that can be phased out or 
that we can make the public wait longer 
periods for—service such as driver licence 
tests and things like that. So it may be that 
some of the staff savings are really counter- 
productive and certainly not maintaining the 
standard of service that the public expects, 
as well as not maintaining preventive serv- 
ices. I think it’s something that should be 
looked at very closely. Just to achieve num- 
bers reduction is not necessarily an efficient 
way of handling human resources and de- 
livering services. 

Page eight of the new manpower control 
report makes reference to the desirability of 
monthly reports on staff strength for classi- 
fied, unclassified and other Crown employees, 
which could provide the Legislature and the 
public with information on current man- 
power employment levels. 

I don’t think such monthly reports have 
started. If they have I haven’t seen them. 
I would certainly heartily applaud a move 
in that direction so that we could perhaps 
get more clarification in the move in that 
direction so that we could perhaps get more 
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clarification in the great numbers debate 
about unclassified, classified and other Crown 
employees. 

But going on from the question of num- 
bers, is the question the position of contract 
employees? They don’t get very much in the 
way of benefits. They don't get any protec- 
tion from the union. Many of them are asked 
to lay off for substantial periods, and then 
they're taken back on if they haven't been 
able to find another job in the meantime. 
They have no preference in applying for new 
jobs that open up, even though they may 
have worked there for 10 years. They are 
sort of second-class citizens in many ways. 
They often train new permanent civil serv- 
ants, who come in to correct their mistakes. 
I think they are treated very badly in many 
cases. | 

I think it is the mark of an irresponsible 
employer who uses a great many contract 
employees on a long-term basis. The em- 
ployer who does this is shoving his respon- 
sibility on to the community, by expecting 
the people to collect unemployment insur- 
ance or welfare during the periods when he 
decides that he doesn’t have to plan his 
work so that he can keep them occupied 
12. months of the year. He just shoves them 
out for an extra five weeks on top of what- 
ever statutory holidays they are entitled to, 
or whatever holidays by law. 


Mr. Wildman: ‘Watch it, he may make it 
three months. 


Ms. Bryden: It is certainly no life for 
people to expect layoffs of six weeks to three 
months periodically and then come back and 
start all over again with no additional bene- 
fits. I think the fact that almost 25 per 
cent of the employees are in the contract 
area indicates an attitude towards human 
resources that is not the attitude of a 
humane employer. I think we should be 
working to reduce the number of employees 
in this category, because they really are 
second-class citizens. 

Getting on to the question of the Crown 
Employees Collective Bargaining Act, I 
would like to know what response the min- 
ister has made to the brief which the Ontario 
Public Service Employees Union presented 
last December to the government with a 
great number of suggested changes. I know 
in one field the government has moved and 
I commend it for that—that is in the succes- 
sor rights bill. It may not be perfect but 
it is certainly a step in the direction of 
guaranteeing people's rights, especially when 
they get transferred from a public service 
operation to a contracting-out operation 
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which is happening rather too frequently 
these days. 

But there were a considerable number of 
other recommendations in that brief. I think 
they mentioned something like 19. I would 
just like to know how many, if any, have 
been adopted. They suggested such things 
as collective bargaining on all the issues that 
most outside unions can bargain collectively 
on; automatic certification when 55 per cent 
of the employees in a unit have signed up; 
the right of employees to choose ‘between 
voluntary binding arbitration and the with- 


drawal of services as the ultimate method © 
of resolving contract disputes; and various | 


other changes. 


One of the main changes they asked for 


was the right to exercise their democratic | 


rights in the political process, Other prov- 
inces have given their public 
political rights. As far as I’ve heard, there 
haven’t been any riots nor has there been 
any lowering of the esteem that the public | 
holds for the public service or feeling that 
they are not impartial in those provinces. I 
think a great many civil servants feel they 
should hhave the right, during an election 
campaign, to act like other citizens during 
their time off and work for the candidate | 
of their choice. 

They are allowed to take leave of absence | 
to be a candidate but their fellow workers 
are not allowed to work for them openly in| 
a campaign. I think Ontario is considerably — 
behind other provinces in the rights it | 
accords to civil servants in the political field, . 
and that was one of the major recommenda- | 
tions also in that brief from the Ontario. 
Public Service Employees Union. | 

With regard to Management Board orders, ° 
I think it is very commendable that they, as 
well as special warrants, are now being pub-. 
lished. There seem to be some pretty large, 
ones going through. The 1977 ones 
amounted to almost $302 million. You 
wonder whether the budgeting process is as! 
maccurate as that—that they need that much 
money. 


1 
Mr. Roy: It is. 


Ms. Bryden: The previous year there wat 
almost the same amount—$290 million—s¢, 
there doesn’t seem to have been any im) 
provement there. 

The special warrants which were tablec 
at the beginning of the session at the ent, 
of June, after the election, did include thi 
$600,000 one for assisting some condominiun 
purchasers. I would like a little fuller clari 


fcation on whether there could be othe, 
condominium purchasers who have an equa: 


Segre ak a eh 





servants full | 


right to have their problems solved by the 
Treasury stepping in, when there appeared 
to be a danger of their losing their deposits. 
I think it was partly the inadequacy of our 
legislation on condominiums that permitted 
this situation to occur, but I am not terribly 
well informed on this so I would like more 
_ information on it later on. 

The chairman mentioned that account- 
ability and control were his main objectives. 
I would certainly salute those objectives, I 
think that is what the whole point of a 
Management Board is—to maintain control 
over spending within the ministries but also 
to maintain accountability from the min- 
_istries to the Management Board and from 
_the Management Board to the Legislature 
_and to the public. I am not sure we are 
getting enough of the latter, although the 
_ situation has improved considerably under 
| Mr. Auld’s direction. 

_ On management by results, or MBR, and 
| zero-base budgeting—I am always a little 
sceptical of these new alphabet programs. I 
_remember PPBS and something that preceded 
it, I have forgotten what it was called. Any- 
_way, most of these tend to be sort of make- 
work projects for analysts and computers, 
and unless they really cost all the items in- 
volved in things and establish what kinds of 
‘Tesults they are looking for, when they say 
management by results, I question how useful 
they are. 

) ag or instance, if the results are simply to get 
‘the public service down to a certain level 
Tegardless of the kind of service that is pro- 
vided, then I don’t think that’s managing by 
‘Tesults. It may be managing by one kind of 
‘result, but it’s a kind of result that I would 
‘not accept. 

_ If it is going to produce inefficient service 
and cut out innovations and preventive pro- 
grams, then that’s also not the kind of re- 
sults we want. So those sort of objectives and 
'Projects—preventive and innovative ones— 
Must be programmed into any sort of MBR 
or reviews. Zero-base budgeting is really 
just not a form of reviewing each program. 
I hope we are not going to go for sunset 
laws where everything disappears in a puff 
of smoke as of a certain date—whereby if the 
Legislature hadn’t got around to reviewing 
it, the Workmen’s Compensation Board, for 
example, might just disappear overnight. 

| Mr. Makarchuk: It might not be such a 
bad thing. 

__Ms. Bryden: These all strike me as rather 
gimmicky. I think the more important thing 


Js to get down to seeing that we make the 


most efficient use of our resources, both hu- 
man and material, and that the Management 
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Board keeps a very close eye on what’s going 
on, while making sure it takes into account 
all the costs. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Just a couple of com- 
ments in reply to the critics. Before Albert 
leaves I want to give him an autographed 
copy of my speech last night. The things you 
were mentioning, I think, I touched on more 
than in a casual way. 


Mr. Roy: I don’t doubt that you said them. 
But there is always a discrepancy between 
what is said and what is done here. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: But if you knew what was 
said— 

Mr. Roy: I glanced at your speech—I’ve 
got it here somewhere; here it is. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think you just covered 
the covering page. 

Mr. Roy: No, I got to page three. You will 
notice I underlined that. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, I can tell a “3” my- 
self, as a matter of fact, 

Mr. Hall: Albert got lulled by the rest of 
it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s a pretty good page. 
However, the bit about agencies, boards and 
commissions, and talking about the Leader of 
the Opposition’s bill—which really wasn’t a 
sunset bill—it was a review bill, which is al- 
most the opposite. | 


Mr. Wildman: A twilight bill. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Auld: No, the bright morning of 
a whole new bureaucracy to look at, I think. 
Anyway, you should remember that almost all 
the agencies, boards and commissions—some 
300-odd—are paid on a per diem, and if there 
is nothing to do they are not functioning. So 
in terms of this great patronage operation 
that you are talking about, if they are not 
doing anything, nobody is getting paid. 

Mr. 'Makarchuk: Why would you have 
people like Eddie Goodman involved in the 
‘appointment of these people, if there is no 
patronage involved? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There is a great difference, 
Mac, between patronage and appointments. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Why would you ask, shall 
we say, a functionary in the party to make 
what is essentially a ministerial decision? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mainly because there has 
been a long history in this Legislature— 
[9:00] 

Mr. Makarchuk: Oh, there is no question 
there’s been a long history— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: —and the opposition says, 
take it out of the hands of the politicians, 
put it in the hands of a— 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Eddie Goodman? 

Mr. Wildman: Bill Kelly? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: —of a non-elective board. 

My. Makarchuk: That destroys the whole 
concept of some responsibility to the demo- 
cratic process, doesn’t it? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I ‘suppose we could elect 

everybody. 
Mr. Makarchuk: That might not be a 
bad idea. At least we can get back at you; 
we can’t get: back at Eddie Goodman or 
Bill Kelly to question them on the appoint- 
ments. . a, 

Mr. Hodgson: Maybe they pick him for 
the same reason that ‘Makarchuk hired Eddie 
Goodman—because he is a good man. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. The minister has 
the fOOr ote ine a ai 

Hon. Mr. Auld: This really has nothing to 
do with Management Board, so I am de- 
lighted to discuss it. 


Mr. Conway:. There’s no patronage in 
Leeds or eastern Ontario and I know you 
know nothing about them. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In the good old days, I 
guess there used to be a lot. There’s damn 
little now. I guess a lot of people have 
leaned that the way to stay in office is to 
get good people. The way to get good peo- 
ple is not necessarily making sure that they 
have a Grit.or a Tory or a socialist ticket. 
Mr. Schreyer might agree with that. 

It seems to me that the question of patron- 
age on agencies, boards and commissions is 
really quite extraneous to what we are talk- 
ing about. In fact, if you pay people a per 
diem when a board or commission is not 
functioning, it really isn’t costing anything. 

I know when I was in Environment—and 
I know this is quite off the subject of Man- 
agement Board estimates—there was a board 
set up to deal with a kitchen table kind of 
approach to arbitrating a dispute between 
somebody with a chimney who was dumping 
smoke on crops and the people who own the 
crops. The board has no clout in the sense 
that it can’t impose a solution. However, it 
was very effective for a couple of years in 
about five or six cases. 

I. was-in Environment for two years and 
the board never met. It had six or seven 
members who’ were never paid because it 
never met. But it’s a handy thing to have. It 
has some sort of authority because it is ap- 
pointed by the ministry, and it will-get peo- 
ple together. It’s a great idea, It’s one of 
those very, many commissions. 

However, I am not going to get into that. 
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As I said in the House and in my remarks, 
one of the things that is going to deal more 
effectively with the many agencies, boards 
and commissions is the program of manage- 
ment by results, We look at a board ‘and 
ask: What is it supposed to accomplish, 
what does it cost; what is its target for the 
year? I think that’s the best way to see 
whether it should survive. 


Mr. Roy: You're right that a lot of these — 


boards and commissions are paid per diem. 
However, like anything else that’s set up on 
that basis, some of them find excuses to be 
sitting to make a bit of per diem. It’s a 
bit like select committees where they stretch 
out certain issues and sit per diem. I am sure 
some of these commissions and agencies are 
doing that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s why I say we | 


intend to smoke it out through the manage- 


ment by results program, as we get it | 


applied to everything within the government. 
We expect to do this by the end of this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Roy: I hope so. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As the hon. member is 
perhaps aware, the Management Board 
orders are published every quarter with the 
financial prognostication of the Treasurer. 
The arrangement agreed to between the gov- 
ernment and the opposition in the Morrow 
committee was that these amounts would 
be published every quarter and that the 
ministers responsible would be prepared to 
answer questions about them. That, in fact, 


is happening, as I mentioned in my opening | 


remarks last night. 

I also spoke about zero-base budgeting on 
page five last night. That is why I commend 
my speech to you. I only got to page three, 
and special warrants were referred to on 
page seven. 

I know the problem that the member for 


Beaches-Woodbine is talking about when she 


refers to the change in format and I men- 


tioned that again last night. If you have a § 
copy of last year’s estimates with you, you © 


can see that the two totals between com- 


mission and Management Board will add up | 
to the total that we show for last year in the | 


revised format. We attempted to put it in the 
context of comparative activities. We have 


taken the bits from Management Board from | 
last year, and the bits from Civil Service | 


Commission last year, and put them together 


in the activities that are shown in this year’s | 
estimates, so that you can compare apples ( 


with apples. 


Ms. Bryden: You can never see the Civil 


Service Commission’s total costs anywhere. 





Hon. Mr. Auld: We have a combined esti- 
mate. It is shown under “Management 
Board,” but it is all of Civil Service Com- 
mission which is in Civil Service Commission 
now and all of Management Board which is 
in Management Board now. It was done, not 
to confuse, but to compare similar things. 
We have changed the format of the esti- 
_ mates at least every three years, Just about 
' the time you think you can compare them, 
it has been changed. As a matter of fact, 
there are those who say we should have a 
moratorium on changing the format. Yet 
every time something happens, like the chil- 
dren’s services division putting all the chil- 
dren’s things together in Community and 
Social Services from the ministries of Com- 
munity and Social Services, Health, the 
Attorney General and Corrections, it gets 
difficult to compare things. It is just an evolu- 
_ tionary process; if you change one thing, 
_ you have to change the things that relate 
ico. it. 

The next thing you mentioned that I 

| noted, Marian, was the big difference in the 
_ contingency fund. The reason for the $90 
_ million difference in the year that you refer- 
red to was that we had a very large amount 
in the contingency fund. This was due to the 
fact that the year before, we were in arbi- 
tration with the union and the decision did 
_not come down until after the final time that 
| we could stick anything in the estimates and 
_have it printed. In the year with the big 
contingency fund we had enough to cover 
_what the settlement might be. You will see 
It is considerably less this year because we 
| are only dealing on a year-to-year basis, 
__ In going back to the combined estimates, 
| they are now on the basis that Civil Service 
Commission is the management of people or 
| of personnel, and Management Board is the 
‘Management of the administrative processes. 
ve have combined the two, and in some 
a you will find that there is a large 
Civil Service Commission component and a 
Small Management Board component, and in 
others you will find the opposite. 

We are talking about overall] management, 
even though there are two different agencies 
involved. 


| Ms. Bryden: Wouldn’t it also be useful to 
have the Civil Service Commission’s costs 
Shown separately, in one place? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It would take a very large 
piece of paper; that is the problem. We 
would have two more columns, which is 
described by some people as confusing. It is 


a great dilemma, truly. There is nothing 
to hide. 








| 
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Ms. Bryden: The standard objects thing 
shows the things by function. It shows the 
expenditures by function so that you could 
be comparing apples and apples under them. 
But it is very hard to see within each of your 
votes what is Civil Service Commission and 
what is Management Board. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have to tell you, in terms 
of restraint, that all the people here tonight 
don’t qualify for overtime, so they are here 
just out of great joy of working for Her 
Majesty in right of Ontario. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I think it is damned un- 
fair. 


Mr. S. Smith: I have never seen so many 
forced smiles. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The large amount, $16 
million, is the estimated amount of federal 
sales tax at 12 per cent which the province 
will be paying on the goods and services that 
we buy which are subject to federal sales tax. 

There is an offsetting amount, a larger 
amount, actually, in the Revenue estimates, 
because there is an agreement between the 
province and the feds for the feds to pay 
provincial sales tax on the things that they 
purchase and for us to pay federal sales tax 
on the things that we purchase. There are 
two reasons for that as far as we are con- 
cerned. One is that it saves a lot of paper 
work. The other one is that the province 
has a net gain. I am not sure—who knows?— 
I think over three years we estimate a credit 
balance to the province of something in the 
order of $32 million. 


Ms. Bryden: And that has gone through, 
has it? It is not just being negotiated? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The agreement has been 
made. We put the amount in these estimates, 
because if we were to try to divvy it up 
among all the ministries, some portions of it 
would be very small while ones like Govern- 
ment Services’ would be quite large. In 
effect, what we are saying is that this is the 
estimated total amount for the province and 
the handiest place to put it this year, inas- 
much as the agreement was signed effective 
October 1977, I think, and it is almost half- 
way through the fiscal year. 


Ms. Bryden: So it is only this year that it 
shows up as a new item. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Next year it will be within 
the individual estimates of all the ministries 
in terms of their direct operating expenses, 
the items in there, the things that they pur- 
chase. 

You mentioned about the Civil Service 
Commission and the difficulty of people who 
are interested in working for the province 
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and need to have a central place to apply. 
It is still true that if you are interested and 
you write to the Civil Service Commission, 
your letter will be passed along to the operat- 
ing ministry; but when we decentralized the 
main personnel function, which was both 
hiring and classification, we tried to make 
it simpler and more efficient for the indi- 
vidual and for the ministry. 

The commission may well advertise for a 
ministry, particularly in Toronto. The min- 
istry gives the commission the requirement, 
the job specification, the kind of job that it 
is; the commission does the advertising. There 
are funds shown in our estimates for that 
advertising, and then they are charged back 
to the ministry in most cases. We accept the 
applications, screen them very quickly, to 
screen out those who obviously are not quali- 
fied, and pass them along to the ministry. 
The ministry then makes a selection, gen- 
erally with a three-person board to interview 
the candidates. 

It is not true to say that if you write to 
the commission, you don’t get any answer. 
What you should get, what you would get, 
and what the people who still come into the 
ground floor in the Frost Building South get 
is a reference to where they should go, be- 
cause there may well be an opening there. 
I think it is fair to say it is probably a better 
system. In the long run there is less red tape, 
and certainly far less delay in filling a 
vacancy for a ministry, than there was two 
or three years ago. 


Ms. Bryden: But if you are an economist, 
you might be eligible for half a dozen min- 
istries, all of which hire economists. So you 
write in. What happens to your application? 
Which ministry does it go to? 

[9:15] 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It would go to all those 
who may have indicated a requirement for an 
economist. 


Ms. Bryden: And the commission knows 
which ministries are looking for economists. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The commission would 
probably know which ministries are looking 
for economists in Toronto, There is a slightly 
different system out around the province 
where people are looking at the local market 
first-hand, except from time to time in the 
last couple of years with the reduction in 
civil servants. 

We have applied a partial or full freeze on 
recruiting from outside the service until those 
people who are in areas which are—I guess 
the word is redundant—have been placed in 
other vacancies for which they might fit, even 
with some retraining or some difficulty. I 
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think the record, which I mentioned again last 
night, is pretty good for the kind of reduction 
which has been achieved and the relatively 
small number of people—I think it’s fair to 
say all of them were offered positions. Very 
often those who couldn’t take the offered — 
employment felt it was too far away, the | 
family didn’t want to move, both people were — 
working, something like that. 

You were speaking about the unclassified — 
staff, I think you'll find the big changes in | 
the summertime in the last three years have 
been the numbers of students among the — 
“Experience” programs, the increase in Junior _ 
Rangers, OCAP, and a whole host of pro- | 
grams. There have been far more students in | 
the summer than there ever were before. For — 
years the only big student employers were 
Transportation and Communications, with © 
engineering studies, and the Junior Ranger © 
program, but now there is a whole host of | 
programs that have accounted for the big- | 
gest single part of the large number of un- | 
classified staff in the summertime. 

As far as the Crown Employees Collective 
Bargaining Act and the brief of OPSEU are — 
concerned Management Board had a meet- — 
ing with the union executive. A number of | 
the matters in the brief were referred for 
further discussion between management and 
the union as part of collective bargaining. 

Of the two specific items which you men-_ 
tioned, one was the question of further politi- 
cal activity on the part of the union, the— 
change in the Act to permit this. I said on be- | 
half of the government, “We have no inten- 
tion of changing the Crown Employees Col- 
lective Bargaining Act.” | 

Ms. Bryden: Why not? Do you really feel » 
that civil servants should not have those | 
democratic rights? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I believe that if you look. 
at Hansard from last year, you will find), 
where I stated the government's position, and) 
it really hasn’t changed. I would be delighted _ 





to take the time to dig it out and read it to 
you again tonight. The government's position 
has not changed there and it has not changed ‘ 
on the question of striking, and the reasons_ 
are still the same. 
Ms. Bryden: You didn’t discuss, I think, the 
question of keeping contract employees on 
for long periods, why there is not a program i} 
to assist them to become permanent or— 
Hon. Mr. Auld: We will be dealing with: 
that one when we get to personnel, w ich ql 
think is 502, because with the new man- 
power policy we will now regularize several | 
hundred people who have been on the un 
classified staff in really ongoing, permanent’ 
employment, but who have not, up unti] 
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now, been able to get pensions and other 
benefits. The two ministries that are par- 
ticularly involved are Correctional Services 
and Natural Resources. I think those people 


you have been asking about, and others— 


all those who are working full-time per- 
manently—will be added. 

Mr. Wildman: A number have. 
hasn’t happened all the time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, indeed, because we 


But it 


_ have only been doing it starting in Septem- 








ber. We have been going over with the 
ministries the numbers of people, and the 
kind of jobs they were doing—it is really 
quite a major task—and we haven’t finished 
yet. 

We did Correctional Services this morning, 
and if cabinet accepts it tomorrow, which 


_I expect it will, that is going to sort out a 
_ very large number—several hundred. 


Mr. Hodgson: Is this the intent to look 


through all the ministries? How long will 


that take? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: We expect to finish by 


_ the end of the calendar year. 


Mr. Hodgson: All the ministries? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. We have done seven. 


Ms. Bryden: You didn’t comment on 


whether you supported the Minister of In- 
dustry and Tourism’s (Mr. Bennett) assess- 


i 


| 


| 


| 


ment of the policy that the winner wins the 
spoils and appoints people. Also, this morning 
/on “Metro Morning” I think the Treasurer 


(Mr. McKeough) said he was able to get a 


summer job for a constituent. Is this a merit 


_ System? 


Hon. (Mr. Auld: I would have been sur- 
prised if there was a member in the House 





Mr. Makarchuk: Did 


who wasn’t able to say that. 


anybody get a finder’s 
fee on that? 


___Ms. Bryden: I can’t think of any summer 
jobs that I was able to get for a constituent. 


Mr. S. Smith: You owe me one job, so you 
‘can make that statement next year. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Which one would you 
| like? 
| Mr. S. Smith: Yl try Bill Davis’s job next 
Summer. How’s that? 

On vote 501, ministry administration pro- 
| gram; item 1, main office: 





| Mr. S. Smith: I just have a few brief com- 
‘ments and some questions, Mr, Chairman. I 
‘feel that the Chairman of Management 
Board, in a speech he made recently, cov- 
ered some of the material we have asked 
him in the past. But I have a couple of 


{ 





questions and I would be grateful for his 
opinion about them. 

Is it a fact that the government of Ontario 
in its accounting practice either forbids or 
discourages leasing and instead buys its cap- 
ital goods and writes off the expense in the 
current year? Am I incorrect in that assump- 
tion? I would be glad to have the minister 
answer that. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I guess as far as policy 
is concerned it is a matter of judgement as 
to which is the most economical; should you 
buy or should you lease. I suppose that 
relates to how long you want whatever it is 
that you are acquiring. 

A good example would be the computer 
in terms of hardware rather than real estate. 
Or we could go to real estate; we always 
buy highway rights of way, but we often 
lease accommodation, because accommoda- 
tion needs change— 

Mr. S. Smith: I was referring to hardware 
such as business machines and this sort of 
thing. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Generally that is now up 
to the operating ministry—whatever appears 
to be the best deal for the manager, 

Mr. S. Smith: So there is a freedom to 
lease if the manager wishes to do so? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It is pretty well spelled 
out, and hopefully not too rigidly, in the 
Manual of Administration. 

The computer end is a good example be- 
cause that has been a very rapidly growing 
thing. It has sort of levelled off now, but it 
was a rapidly growing service that govern- 
ment acquired. Now we have the computer 
operation run by Government Services, 
which has to compete with the outside. 

In fact, the outside is having greater diffi- 
culty in competing because we have, I think 
it’s fair to say—and I am not giving my own 
opinion, I am giving again “outside opin- 
ions”—probably as efficient an operation as 
there is in the country. On the other hand, 
there are other things that we can’t do that 
well because of fluctuating demand or what- 
ever, so that the operating ministry has an 
opportunity either to get a quote from Gov- 
ernment Services or to get a quote from 
IBM or from anybody who can supply the 
service. 

Mr. S. Smith: I just wanted that clarified, 
Mr. Chairman, and the minister assures me 
that managers within the government are 
free to lease if they feel it would be a more 
reasonable proposition, It was my under- 
standing that up until a few years ago this 
practice was discouraged, and I was going 
to suggest that leasing is sometimes a very 
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economical thing to do and that this should 
be part of the government policy. If you 
tell me it is, then I accept your answer, of 
course. 

With regard to the comments you make 
on computers, I must tell you I don’t under- 
stand why the government is in the business 
of competing with outside firms with regard 
to jobs being done by outside firms. Ob- 
viously, government could and should do 
the government’s own computing work when 
it's competitive with outside private enter- 
prise and I would agree with that, but why 
the government is offering computer services 
to outside firms in competition with the free 
market is something I don’t quite under- 
stand. I have been told that this has hap- 
pened on occasion and perhaps the minister 
could look into that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The problem with Gov- 
ernment Services—and I am looking at Dick 
to make sure that I am right and he’s nod- 
ding—is that we have never competed with 
outside firms. There have been agencies in 
the Colleges and Universities field, I know, 
who were tempted to get into this business 
and were in fact competing with outside 
firms, and unfairly, because of course they 
were not paying federal or provincial sales 
tax on their equipment. In fact, this hap- 
pened in Hamilton at McMaster. 


Mr. S. Smith: I can write privately to the 
minister about a firm that tells me it is 
being forced to meet competition from the 
government with regard to certain outside 
contracts and if they are incorrect in their 
assertion, I will be happy to tell them so, 
but I will write to you privately about that. 

Another question that I wanted to ask: 
I recognize that you believe the reason the 
last month of the fiscal year has such a 
heavy burden of expenditure is because of 
some of the accounting practices wherein the 
April expenditures, provided they deal with 
goods and services received in March, are 
assigned to March as an arbitrary accounting 
procedure, I recognize that some of that 
discrepancy is certainly due to that method 
of accounting. A fair method of judging the 
government’s performance is to take March 
and April and add it together and see 
whether it represents 16 point whatever-it-is 
—I guess, 25 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If I may just interrupt you 
for a second—plus things like what we men- 
tioned in the House the other day about so- 
called actuarial deficit for the teachers’ 
superannuation fund of $100-and-some-odd 
million. 
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Mr. 
March. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If you assign that in any — 
month, it’s really going to ‘have quite an- 
effect. 


Mr. S. Smith: I accept that, but I think the 
minister must surely know just from his own 
lengthy experience in government—just as I 
know from my experience in various insti- 
tutions where budgeting is done on the basis 
that if you don’t spend it by a certain point, 
you lose it—that there is an incentive in that 
type of system for managers to spend the 
funds in the budget even when, probably in 
certain instances, the public might be well 
served to have some of those funds carry 
over to future years. In the process, from 
time to time, it may be found that certain 
expenditures that were thought necessary, 
turn out perhaps in the course of time to be 
less necessary. You are familiar with that ex- 
perience, I am sure. | 
[9:30] 

The other problem with the system as it 
is now is, not only is there encouragement 
to spend that money before the end of the 
fiscal year, we have seen some amusing, but | 
not particularly funny, examples of people © 
desperately trying to spend money at the end 
of the fiscal year. Apart from that, there's | 
the problem that if your next year’s budget 
is constantly being based on your previous 
year’s budget, then of course you have a 
double incentive. Not only do you lose the » 
funds but you lose them forever more and 
you lose the base on which each year’s in- 
crement is then based. So you are being | 
punished in perpetuity for your failure to | 
spend as rapidly as possible all the funds , 
you are able to get hold of in the budgeting | 
process. ! 

It does seem to me that zero-based bud- ‘ 
geting is one way to deal with this, but — 
surely allowing a certain amount of carry- 
over wouldn’t be a bad idea. It would seem _ 
to me to be worth trying, to take away this 
constant incentive to managers to spend 
every cent in their budget as.quickly as they 
possibly can as the end of the year looms 
upon them. Some percentage to be permitted 
as a carryover, or even an open-ended carry- 
over system, along with zero-based budgeting 
and a genuine effort to reward those man- 
agers who are producing good results, not i 
just using the slogan because it has become 
current, it seems to me would save the public © 
a lot of money. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if 
the minister, from his years of experience in) 
this regard, would reflect upon that? | 

| 


S. Smith: Arbitrarily assigned to 





~~ 


-— -= 
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Hon, Mr. Auld: In the MBR program—and 
I am not that fond of acronyms myself but 
it's a lot faster—in effect, Management Board 
makes a contract with the manager. You 
have certain resources, human and financial: 
you have said you can do certain things; 
you achieve certain results, and you will re- 
port monthly or quarterly or semi-annually, 
depending on the kind of a program you are 
running. So that there is no incentive—in 
fact there’s a disincentive—to try to shuffle 
it all through the last quarter. You have, 
I repeat, certain resources and certain things 
to achieve. It may well be depending on the 
kind of a program you are running that you 
will expend the most part of those resources 


_ In, say, the second quarter, or if it’s the win- 


| the third and the 





_matter, though, that if 


program and highways in 
fourth. 

I think that gets away from what I always 
used to believe was the big push to try to 


ter maintenance 


_ Spend it. This was in the halcyon days when 
_ there was lots of money and everybody was 
_Tunning around thinking up new programs to 
_do things for people with. That day started 
' to disappear about five years ago and it has 
really gone now. 


Mr. S. Smith: Forgive me. It is still a 
you don’t spend it, 
you lose it. 

| Hon. Mr. Auld: Now, if you didn’t spend 
ie maybe in August, you have lost it. 


Mr. S. Smith: Okay, it will get rid of the 
|March blip. But what I am saying is, man- 
agers are still encouraged to spend rather 
than keep it over for the next year. Why 
not allow a carryover? 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: We get a monthly report 
|—sort of vote by vote. It’s the financial in- 
formation system; it’s not perfect but it’s 
‘pretty good and we are improving it; we 
‘can get a pretty good picture of the tradi- 
tional pattern of expenditures. Some should 
be constant; some are seasonal; some are 
very short-term, Any variation from that and 
you start to wonder why. So we are a lot 
more sophisticated than we used to be. 


_ Mr. Roy: You are saying we are not going 
to see again the good old days when the 


OPP bought all those police cars in the last 
quarter? 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: I couldn’t tell you exactly 
when they buy their cars but it is generally 
apt to be towards the end of the calendar 
year because that’s when the new models 
come out. But they attempt to buy throughout 
the year because that’s the way they tender, 


it seems to me. 








See 


Mr. Roy: Remember when the Provincial 
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Auditor—when was that? Three or four or 
five years agoP—brought out the fact that 
ministry after ministry qwas going on a spend- 
ing spree in the last quarter. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That can be so with cer- 
tain things where you don’t really have to 
have them. It seems to be more of a tendency 
now when times are tough—because some 
things are slightly more discretionary than 
others. If you are really pinched in the direct 
operating expense part of your vote, you wait 
to see about furniture and typewriters and 
things like that. You can’t transfer from DOE 
to salaries, but you can sometimes transfer 
from salaries to direct operating expense, 
which is just about everything else. 

So there is a great tendency now to 
wait until towards the end of the fiscal 
year for certain things that you can acquire 
relatively quickly, so that the bill comes in 
and is dated before March 30. But we're 
talking in terms of major expenditures. I hate 
to say peanuts, because several thousand is 
not peanuts, but in terms of a total] budget, 
you really are talking about a small propor- 
tion. What happens is that people may wait 
and then they find they can get along without 
it for a while, or maybe they have to buy 
it in April or May or June. 

Mr. Roy: But I was talking— 

Mr, Chairman: Mr. Smith had the floor— 

Mr. Roy: I was just comparing— 

Mr. Chairman: You're on the list, Mr. Roy, 
and we'll get to you shortly. 


Mr. S. Smith: That’s a good firm chairman. 
That’s the stuff. 

Tl draw my remarks to a close, I basically 
still feel that perhaps the minister and I are 
not quite on the same wavelength with re- 
gard to the matter of permitting a manager 
to carry Over to next year unspent portions of 
his budget from a given year. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: He doesn’t. 


Mr. S. Smith: What I’m saying is that he 
should be allowed to do that so that he 
won't be obligated to spend the whole thing 
in the current fiscal year, It’s just another 
form of bookkeeping, another form of ac- 
counting or money handling, and I commend 
it to your attention. This is not because I 
think it’s without its flaws or in any way a 
br'lliant scheme; it’s simply something that 
might he worth your consideration. Instead 
of punishing somebody for not spending his 
money in a given fiscal year, why not give 
him a positive incentive not to by telling 
him he can carry the funds over to a future 
year. 

If he decides to buy the item next year— 
keeping in mind of course that the price of 
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the item might have gone up—we understand 
that—but if it’s his decision to carry it for- 
ward, take away that sense of urgency 
which requires him to spend the money dur- 
ing a given fiscal year. Dont punish him in 
future budgets for having failed to spend. 
I hate to see a situation where managers be- 
gin to think that underspending a budget is 
about the biggest managerial crime. 

It’s not just government that does this. 
Many private institutions do the same. Many 
so-called free-enterprisers, with all their 
vaunted hullabaloo about the bottom line, 
do the same. I’m not being excessively critical. 
I’m honestly trying to be constructive and 
make a suggestion and I’m honestly willing 
to listen to the counter-arguments because I 
don’t believe that all the truth lies in any 
one given system of accounting. You're always 
trading something off for whatever you do 
in the accounting business. I understand that. 
I just commend it to your attention as a 
possible means of changing the attitude of 
managers. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It was a lot easier when I 
was involved with a small company of 27 
people in about a $2 million operation. 


Mr. S. Smith: Sure. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Now we will start on our 
budget in August 1978 for 1979-80 and by 
November, particularly with the problem of 
trying to let all the agencies who receive 
funds from the province know in time for 
them to do their budgeting, you really have 
to put it together in terms of the bottom line. 
This year, I think it was September 16 that 
we had it together in terms of expenditure. 
While it’s awfully hard for me to realize that 
in $13 billion there can’t be a hell of a lot 
of elbow room, in fact there isn’t. A little 
bit here and a little bit there and the transfer 
payments and the uncontrollables—you don’t 
know what’s going to happen to the provin- 
cial share of welfare in August—but you've got 
to have some sort of figure so you make your 
best judgement. This is the real problem. 


Mr. S. Smith: I appreciate the complexity. 
I think I’ve made the point I wanted to make 
and I’m sure your deputy ministers and so 
on will at least discuss it with you. I appre- 
ciate the time you've given me. 

My last comment simply has to do— 
without wanting to open old wounds—with 
the sunset resolution. As the minister pointed 
out, it was not a genuine sunset resolution 
in the sense that it didn’t automaticall 
terminate bodies that failed to go cen 
the bureaucratic process of examination. 
However, it was an attempt to get a fresh 
look at a whole lot of sacred areas, some of 
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which are perhaps no longer serving the 
public interest. | 
While I agree with the minister that those | 
on per diem that don’t meet at all don’t cost 
any money and that some of them may be 
useful just to keep around for an emergency 
of some type, I would have thought the com- 
mittee could and would easily have made 
that decision. In point of fact, the committee 
would have had a very salutary function in- 
asmuch as it would have had the opportunity 
and the obligation—at the moment it has the 
opportunity but not the obligation—to look at 
the existing boards and agencies that have | 
come into existence during many years of © 
government—not just Conservative govern- | 
ment but government generally. | 
I was disappointed when the government — 
chose to pretty well negate the whole pur- 
pose of private members’ hour by blocking | 
a vote on what really was not a resolution » 
that harmful to the fundamental interests of © 
the government. It wasn't a resolution that | 
they simply had to vote against, and block 
a vote on, because of some deep funda- 
mental difference of principle or something © 
that was just a direction that they couldn't | 
possibly tolerate, ‘being Conservatives, ofr 
given the mandate they have from the peo- | 
ple, or whatever. It was almost a frivolous — 
action on the part of the government, simply 
to block the will of the House which, despite 
the great disappointment of the minister — 
and others, is still a minority Legislature. 
It pretty well took what was a good set | 
of rules about private members’ hour and | 
turned them into a farce. It went even’ 
further that way when it took the bill of 
my colleague from Essex South (Mr. Man- | 
cini) and allowed it to pass, but then an-— 
nounced that it will die on the order paper. | 
If there was ever an act of flouting of the: 
will of the House—and the minister knows | 
I didn’t even share in that will, but none-— 
theless it was the will of the House; if 
ever there was an absolute flouting of that | 
and. in addition, rendering farcical the ptl- 
vate members’ hour, that was it. | 
The government did not have that much 
to fear from our resolution. The hon. mem- 
ber for London South (Mr. Walker), who. 
points out at some length in the press at 
every opportunity that mine was not, of 
course, the real McCoy, whereas his_-the! 
main difference between his and mine being) 
that his name was attached to his—was) 
basically saying that if your bill passes there, 
Smith, then the government might use it as. 
an excuse not to ever bring in a real sunset 
resolution. Only the government can bring 
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this in, he said, because it involves amend- 
ing each Act that establishes each agency. 

Better not to have anything—this is essen- 
tially what he said—than to give those guys 
an excuse they can then use to say, “We 
don’t have to do anything more. We don’t 
have to have a real sunset resolution.” 

I said, “My God, you think even worse 
of your government than I) do, I don’t be- 
lieve they'll use that as an excuse not to 
come through with it, but if you believe 
that, then you obviously know them better 
than I do. Maybe you're right.” 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We're free-thinkers. 

Mr. S. Smith: 

Interjections. 
[9:45] 


Mr. S. Smith: Look, this minister knows 
that during my short time in the House, 
I have never in any way been offensive to 
him. I treat him with respect and I appre- 
ciate the work he’s doing. But I must tell 
you that on that one action, in blocking that 
attempt to have a committee of the House 
look at some of these boards, agencies and 
commissions, you disappointed me more than 
you ever have. I didn’t have a temper tan- 
trum about it, but you made me angrier 
inside than I have been since coming to this 
House two years ago, It was not necessary 
to flout the will of the House in that way. 

_ Your statement that your own Manage- 
ment Board committee is looking at these 


Whatever you are— 


_ boards and agencies and so on—well, I don’t 
doubt your word on that; I accept your 
word on that. If you're looking at it, that’s 
fine. However, I did ask you in the House, 
_ Mr. Minister, whether you would share some 
of that information with us and let us know 


the results of these investigations, let us 
know some of the decisions you’ve come to 
and some of the reasons for it, But you 
again invoked cabinet secrecy and said, “No, 
I can’t tell you that.” 

Really and truly, life is so complex and 
so regulated by agencies and boards and 
commissions, I understand the patronage side 
of this. I know darn well the basement 


/meetings and the business that we were 


| 


i 





i 
i 





talking about with your friends Kelly and 
DeGeer and all the rest of it; but that was 
not my main purpose in bringing forward 
that resolution. 

My real interest was in bringing forward 


,to the light of day a good many of those 


operations, letting the people see what’s 


going on, merging some of them where 


possible, eliminating where not, and some- 


times giving credit where it’s due to people 


who've been labouring in the dark with no 
credit. I really was disappointed in that, I 
simply want to go on record as telling you 
that, almost, in a sense, as person-t0-person 
because, as I say, it’s of no great moment, 
it's of no great consequence, but it dis- 
appointed me and it was not necessary, in 
my view. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, this is not in rebut- 
tal but to remind you that there is an exist- 
ing procedure to deal with a large number 
of those before a committee of the House— 
where they spend any money at all—and that 
would keep a committee busy for several 
years, I would think. You could look into it— 
the House could look into it, and should— 
particularly the operation of the regulatory 
bodies which I think is important. Of course, 
were a bit hoist with our own petard be- 
cause when Mr. McRuer was appointed to 
review all these agencies, the recommenda- 
tion for the administrative ones, in general 
terms, was that if there is an administrative 
body to deal with licensing in a trade or 
something, there’s got to be a review board. 
That automatically doubled the number. 

Again, some of those review boards are 
kind of busy. Some of them, I guess, have 
never met, but they’re on the books. Maybe 
it’s a good thing to take a look at that again, 
not with the idea of getting rid of the review 


- board; but to ask if we really need to licence, 


which is your point. I think all members, 
whether they’re members of the government 
or members of any of the three parties, are 
frustrated with the amount of red tape. 

Without getting into a wonderful philo- 
sophic flight—the great tendency, as you get 
more and more people living closer and 
closer together, is to try to regulate the noise 
in the apartment next door, a noise which 
wouldn’t bother you if it was at a farm a 
mile down the road. How you do that and 
still make it a reasonable place to live, with- 
out having to fill out a form at every hand, 
I don’t know, I am with those who say we 
should be trying to find ways to do less of 
that, and we should be trying not to pay too 
much attention to a series of newspaper edit- 
orials or TV specials or whatever, because 
it’s awfully easy to establish something but 
awful hard to get rid of it. 

Mr. S. Smith: I could comment on that 
but I accept your comment. 

Hon, Mr. Auld: I don’t think we’re very 
far apart in philosophy. 

Mr. S. Smith: No, but in action we sure 
are. 


Mr. Roy: We would have an easier time 
getting rid of it. 
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Mr. Ruston: Yes, wed have a much easier 
time getting rid of it. 

Mr. Charlton: Mr. Chairman, through you 
to the minister: I’d like to go back for a 
moment to the subject which Mr. Smith 
raised a few moments ago about the budget- 
ing procedure, wherein managers attempt to 
get funds out of their budgets before the end 
of the year. I’m glad to hear that you think 
some of the new procedures are reducing 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: But remember, I gave you 
the figures from the Auditor as to what the 
actual expenditures are. 

Mr. Charlton: But I’m somewhat concerned 
that you feel that procedure is something 
from the old days and that it doesn’t happen 
any more. I, personally, have seen a number 
of examples of that while working in the 
service, and the most recent one—which I 
raised in the estimates of Government Serv- 
ices and which I intended to raise in the 
Revenue estimates but, unfortunately, got 
short-changed on because of time—happened 
just this year. 

It was a case in the assessment division of 
the Ministry of Revenue where, last Feb- 
ruary or early March—I can’t recall the exact 
date—a microfilm reader arrived in our office. 
I have no idea how much that piece of 
equipment costs but it’s a piece of equip- 
ment which is of absolutely no use in the 
office that it is now sitting in. We have no 
microfilm to read on it. That office, as far as 
the management of that office is concerned, 
has no intention in the foreseeable future of 
microfilming its records. 

Those are the kinds of things that Mr. 
Smith was referring to. They still do happen. 
I’m raising it here because you expressed 
some concern about it and because you felt 
the procedure was being eliminated. I’m sug- 
gesting that perhaps you and your ministry 
should have a more serious look at the mat- 
ter because, before it’s totally eliminated, 
there are going to have to be some further 
changes made. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I wouldn’t argue with 
that. I’m damned sure it still happens. People 
save up or wait until the end of the year to 
see if they have some money to buy some- 
thing that they want to have. It isn’t top 
priority but they can get the bill before the 
end of the fiscal year. I have no idea exactly 
what that section of the Ministry of Revenue 
would be using a microfilm reader for, but 
I assume there must be a purpose. I can't 
believe that somebody would buy a microfilm 
reader if they didn’t think they were going to 
have some microfilm to read. 


Mr. Charlton: I have no idea in this par- 
ticular case why the ministry bought it. It 
wasn't bought by the local office. In fact, 
the local office wasn’t even aware that it 
was arriving until it arrived; and, as I sug- 
gested, the management of the local office 
has no idea what it’s going to do with it. 
There may be some rationale to it but I 
would suggest that whatever the rationale is, 
it’s rather unclear. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t believe that you're 
totally unbiased. 

Mr. Charlton: I don’t claim to be un- 
biased. It’s a procedure that I’m very biased 
against. 

Mr. Roy: We're all biased, all of us, in- 
cluding yourself. 


Mr. Charlton: Right. There are a couple 
of other things I’d like to raise, Mr. Minister, 
concerning your comments earlier about 
political rights for civil servants. I wasn't 
here last year so I don’t know about it. 
I suppose I could look it up in Hansard be- 
cause I don’t know what was said verbatim 
in Hansard last year on this particular issue. 
I find it rather strange, first of all, that your 
government is sticking so strictly to a policy 
and to sections of legislation governing the 
civil service which they appear, at least, to 
be unwilling to defend in court. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Why do you say “unwill- 
ing to defend in court”? 


Mr. Charlton: Because, when I applied to 
take the government to court over that par- 
ticular issue, the government very hastily 
made some changes to effectively eliminate 
my court case. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You accomplished your 
objective, then? | 


Mr. Charlton: I effectively accomplished 
my objective for myself but not for anyone 
else in the civil service. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: But you avoided plugging | 
up the courts. I think that’s a lot of worry. 


Mr. Charlton: That may be valuable for | 
myself, Mr. Minister, but not necessarily 
for the rest of the people working in the civil 
service. I won a right for .myself which, 
in effect, no other civil servant in this prov- 
ince has. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You've got to prove to the 
people over here whether that’s a precedent 
which would apply to everybody else or not. 
I don’t know. I can't give you an opinion. 


Mr. Charlton: There are precedents and _ 
there are precedents. It’s a precedent in that 
it was done, but in terms of a legal ruling. 
on that precedent there is none. : 


, 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me go back. I don’t 
understand it. If the court made a decision— 


Mr. Charlton: The court made no decision. 
What happened, in effect, was that in April 
_ 1975 the management in my particular office 
in Hamilton claimed to have suddenly be- 
come aware of my political activities, They 
had been aware of it for some time before 
but that’s an arguable point so we won't 
push it. At any rate, they asked the ministry 
_ personnel for advice. The ministry personnel 

advice at that point was that either I left my 
_ job or I quit my political activities. 

At that point I chose to do neither. They 

convened a hearing to deal with the case. 
The hearing was prepared to dismiss me at 
which point the union lawyer involved served 
them with notice of motion. I can’t remem- 
ber the legal terminology involved, but he 
was applying to divisional court for a hearing 
on whether or not the government was ultra 
Vires in the power it was claiming. 
Some two months later, in the middle of 
the summer—as a matter of fact I didn’t 
find out about it until the day the election 
|was called—the government changed the 
regulations under the Act governing that 
second step of the political restrictions which 
deals with candidates in those job classes 
that are listed under the regulations. It chose 
to remove the job class that I was in from 
‘those regulations—I believe that happened 
on August 1, 1975—that was the classifica- 
ition of property assessor. ] got a cal] from 
the Deputy Minister of Revenue on the 
Monday, the day the election was called, 
telling me that in fact I could now be a 
candidate and apply for leave because my 
classification had been removed. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: You were no longer on 
the included list? 

| Mr. Charlton: That still didn’t deal with 
the original reason why the government tried 
0 dismiss me—which was political activity 
md not candidacy at all. In effect, it just 
tropped the whole issue of my political 
tetivity and has never raised it since. 

| The point I’m making, Mr. Minister, is 
hat your government could, after a lot of 
rong statements in support of its position, 
€e fit to wipe a particular category out of 
he regulations like that. In fact, I question 
(ery seriously whether those categories listed 
a the regulations have been dealt with in 
MY appropriate way, and that perhaps your 
'eople should be taking a serious look at 
ae categories listed in that regulation. In 
jew of the government’s unwillingness to 
pply the whole rule on political rights in 
ae face of the kind of position that I took, 
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perhaps you should be reviewing the whole 
issue of political rights for civil servants. 

For example, one of the issues that was 
raised when the government took that posi- 
tion with me was that it couldn’t have civil 
servants being politically active because civil 
servants have access to all kinds of informa- 
tion and may, in fact, use that information 
in political life for political gains and so 
forth. If that’s how the government feels 
then it must be a feeling that result from 
the people that it associates with, because, in 
my particular case, I think I demonstrated 
over the two years between the time that 
the government started the action against 
me and the time that I was finally elected 
to this House, that I in no way associated 
my job in the civil service with my political 
life, and, in fact, never raised my job in the 
civil service in my political life at all. 
[10:00] 

I think most civil servants have the same 
kind of sense of responsibility for whatever 
civil service job they have. The government’s 
whole attitude of, on the one hand being 
hard line and saying it has no intention of 
changing its policies on political rights for 
civil servants, and on the other not being 
willing under pressure to apply those regu- 
lations and Acts or sections of Acts, or in 
other instances removing job classifications 
from restricted lists under regulations of Acts 
in order to avoid situations, needs to be 
looked at and seriously reconsidered. If you 
want to respond, you can in a moment. 

I would like some direction from the 
chairman on a couple of questions about 
the MacKinnon Phillips Hospital in Owen 
Sound and I wondered if I should raise it 
here or get some advice on which vote item 
to raise it under. 

Mr. Chairman: What aspect of the Mac- 
Kinnon Phillips Hospital? 

Mr. Charlton: In regard to the proposed 
amalgamation with the General Hospital in 
Owen Sound. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If it relates to personnel 
policies, I would— 

Mr. Charlton: Just strictly to the amal- 
gamation itself. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That you would discuss 
with the Minister of Health (Mr. Timbrell). 

Mr. Charlton: I really wanted to know 
if that is still going ahead and has any date 
been set yet, or do you know? 

Hon, Mr. Auld: As far as I know there 
are negotiations still going on. I couldn’t 
tell you exactly where they stand. You would 
have to ask the Minister of Health. 
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Mr. McClellan: Mr. Chairman, | wanted 
to raise a matter relating to the government s 
practice of contracting out, which adversely 
affects my own constituents. It is a matter 
that I have raised a number of times since 
I was elected. It has to do with the contract- 
ing out of the cleaning function for the 
Queen’s Park office buildings. I wander 
around from estimate to estimate raising this 
with different ministries. I have been since 
the fall of 1975. 

The minister may recall the fiasco of the 
Queen’s Park extension contract for the 
Macdonald Block when the contract shifted 
from Modem Building Services to Consoli- 
dated Building Maintenance and all of the 
workers lost their jobs. The situation has 
improved marginally since the uproar that 
was initiated then. But I want to bring to 
the minister’s attention the following: 

Despite the fact that you have instituted 
a so-called fair wage rate policy with respect 
to the contracting out of cleaning contracts 
for Queen’s Park office buildings, your fair 
wage rate which was done by the Ministry 
of Labour is based on going rates in the 
industry. It is an industry that by and. large 
pays the minimum wage and is unorganized. 
The most recent “fair” wage rate, and I use 
“fair? in quotation marks, received from the 
Ministry of Government Services is $3.06 
an hour for light duty cleaners and $3.93 
for heavy duty cleaners. That contrasts with 
the minimum rates in the government classi- 
fed service which are $3.89 per hour for 
light duty work and $4.02 for the heavy duty 
classification. 

My constituents, as I said, are adversely 
affected by this. I represent the riding of 
Bellwoods, which is largely a new Cana- 
dian community, and particularly within the 
Portuguese community the cleaning industry 
is a very important source of work, There 
are literally hundreds of my constituents 


working in the cleaning industry. Most of 
them are new Canadians; most of them are 
women. 


I want to ask you how much longer we 
are going to be forced to tolerate inequity 
in the government’s own hiring practices with 
respect to contracting out. How can you 
tolerate a situation that contracts out clean- 
ing work at $3.06 an hour, when people who 
have the opportunity to work in Government 
Services are being paid for equivalent, if not 
identical, work at the rate of $3.89 an hour? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As far as Management 
Board is concerned, the general policy is to 
make or buy, and that’s the choice of the 
operating ministry. In the case of cleaning, 
there are certain areas—and I am _ saying 
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this because I have been involved with 
Government Services—where we do our own, 
but in general it is contracted out. 

I assume, because it is done on public 
tender, that the price being paid is the — 
lowest of the going rates. In other words, the | 
low bidder gets the job. I think when you © 
are spending public money, that’s the way 
you shou!d do it. 

1 know that Government Services get the | 
going rate from Labour for the service areas 
which they are asking for when it doesn’t © 
come with the leased premises when it is a 
government-owned building. That rate varies 
from place to place. As far as suggesting that 
Management Board should set the going rate, — 
or that Management Board should say to a | 
ministry, “you've get to hire your own people | 
and pay a certain rate,” I don’t think that_ 
that is the way we should be running the 
government at all, along the lines that we ' 
were discussing with the Leader of the | 
Opposition and the member for Ottawa East ' 
a little while ago. | 

| 


Mr. McClellan: I don’t associate myself | 
with their particular biases and I know that. 
the member for St. George feels as strongly 
on this issue as I do. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: We don’t want your 
philosophy either. | 


Mr. McClellan: The simple reality is that. 
you are discriminating in your hiring prac- 
tices in a very fundamental way; you are 
discriminating against a group of people who 
are particularly vulnerable to discrimination. 

Let me put it this way: the cleaning in- 
dustry, at least as it operates in this city is. 
no prize. It’s a fairly sleazy operation in terms 
of how it treats the new Canadian work force. 
that is dependent upon it. I feel very strongly 
that you have a responsibility to try 0) 
bring the cleaning industry up to standard ; 
since you are heavily involved with the 
cleaning industry as a government. I don’t set 
that you are making any serious effect to dc 
that. | 

I would ask you to review this matter agail 
with the Minister of Labour (B. Stephenson. 
and the Minister of Government Services) 
(Mr. McCague) with a view. to establishing + 
fair wage rate scale which is in conformit: 
with Government Services wage rates, 1 
seems to me that is a fundamental issue o 
justice in terms of your own hiring policies. 

I stress again that we are dealing wit! 
an industry that does not have a good recort 
You have a responsibility to try to brin | 
that industry up to standard and to use th 
leverage that you have; you do have con. 
siderable leverage because of the extent 


} 
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your involvement with the private sector 
cleaning industry. 

Secondly, I would like to urge you to 
incorporate successor rights clauses in your 
conditions of tendering. I understand that 
the contract for the Queen’s Park extension 
is in the process of being awarded again to 
the same cleaner, Consolidated Building 
Service. Had it gone to another firm, we 
would have been back in the same absurd 
situation as in the fall of 1975, with first, in 
excess of 100 people who work as cleaners 
in the Macdonald Block at risk of their jobs, 
and second, the union security they have 
managed to win would not necessarily be 
transferred to whomever won the bid. 

You need to incorporate both employee 
successor rights and union successor rights 
into your tendering practices, just as a matter 
of trying to bring this particular industry up 
to an adequate and acceptable standard. jf 
would point out that the city of Toronto 
has developed some very progressive pro- 
cedures in its tendering practices, both in 
terms of fair wage scales and successor rights 


_ provisions and it is something that you should 
look at seriously and review. 


I'm getting a little 


jaundiced, having 
raised this matter three 


or four times a 


'year since 1975, with very little in the 


way of progress, I bring this concern to you 
as the representative of a large number of 
people in my constituency who are suffer- 
ing the results of very inadequate practices. 

Ultimately, the solution is to abolish the 


‘practice of contracting out and bring these 
‘people into the full protection of Govern- 
‘ment Services with all the 
visions that that entails. If you're not pre- 
‘Pared to do that as a simple matter of 


benefits and pro- 


‘decency, you can eliminate some of the 
grosser inequities in your contracting pro- 
cedures. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Assuming that you don’t 





believe in the system of public tendering, 
‘that the lower bidder can produce a service 
or a product which meets the requirements— 
Mr. McClellan: These are ongoing needs, 
,ongoing permanent needs. 

_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t see how you can 
transfer successor rights to the individuals 
and the organization which is tendering, or 
to any organization tendering for an exist- 
ing operation. You make a mockery of the 


i 


Whole tendering process. 


| Mr. McClellan: Well, why have tendering 
in such an essential service as cleaning gov- 
ernment office buildings? 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: For the same reason that 
we do for snow-ploughing, which is a pretty 
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essential service on the highways. That’s the 
way we get the best price and that’s the 
way you keep patronage out. 

Mr. McClennan: Patronage? What do you 
mean, this is the way you keep patronage 
out? That’s absurd. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If the tender goes to the 
low bidder and the low bidder has to pro- 
duce the service which is required, then you 
don’t give it to your friends. That’s the way 
I understand it. 

Mr. McClellan: I’m talking about abolish- 
ing tendering out for such an obviously 
essential service as the cleaning of the 
Queen’s Park office buildings, We have per- 
manent cleanerg here in_ this building, but 
not in the rest of the complex. I find that 
a simple absurdity. 

[10:15] 


If it is within the capacity of Toronto city 
to incorporate an adequate fair-wage scale 
as well as adequate security and working- 
conditions provisions in its tendering prac- 
tices, then it is possible for the province of 
Ontario to tender out as well, without adlopt- 
ing the bottom line of what is not a very 
palatable industry, 

It’s a different operation when you are 
talking about many other industries that you 
may tender out for. If you tender out con- 
struction jobs, you’re dealing with a highly 
organized, highly protected work force. 
That’s not what we're talking about when 
were talking about the cleaning industry. 
I make, if you will, a ‘special case with 
respect to the cleaning industry because of 
their record in exploiting immigrant workers. 
It’s as simple as that. You have not just an 
opportunity but it seems an obligation, to 
use whatever influence you lhave to bring 
that industry up to a more adequate 
standard. 

You talk about the low bidder, but when 
you have a so-called fair wage rate of $3.06 
an hour, everybody bids at $3.06 ian hour. 
Before that they bid at minimum wage. If 
a firm is unionized and the workers have 
managed to win a wage scale which is more 
in line with your own Government Services 
wage rates, which I have said start at $3.89 
an hour, it is frozen out. 

That company is frozen out of your bid- 
ding because the rest of the industry which 
is unorganized will simply come in at $3.06. 

I don’t think it happened this time with 
Consolidated but it will probably happen 
next time unless the fair wage rate is brought 
up toa decent level. 

I don’t want to badger you on it but I 
would like you to review this again with the 
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Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of 
Government Services, and see whether you 
can come up with a more adequate set of 
safeguards for the workers in this. particular 
industry. who are working under government 
cleaning contracts. Will you do that? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Ill look at it. 

Mr. McClellan: Overwhelmingly reassur- 
ing. 

Mrs. Campbell: Underwhelmingly. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Whelmingly. 

Mr. Wildman: I want some direction, Mr. 
Chairman. I’d like to follow through from 
what my colleague from Bellwoods has 
talked about. and what was talked about in 
the lead-off for our party regarding the 
whole question of policy set by Management 
Board in regard to casuals and contract em- 
ployees in other ministries and how it affects 
them. I would like some direction as to 
which vote that comes under, Main office? 
Is there some other place that it should be 
under in the estimates? I don’t want to be 
out of order. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Vote 502, I think, is per- 
sonnel. 


Mr. Anderson: Vote 502-2 would be staff- 
ing, There is an item there for staffing. That 
would be the ‘appropriate section. 

My. Wildman: Okay. I will pass until that 
time. 

Mrs. Campbell: ‘Mr. Chairman, I trust that 
what I have to say is appropriate at this 
point in time. I would like the Chairman of 
Management Board to clarify for me and for 
others whether it was Management Board that 
was responsible for the fiasco in the estimates 
this year, or was it a line ministry? I think 
it’s important that we understand the think- 
ing of Management Board and how we got 
into a situation where we have been dealing 
with estimates that are unreal. Could I have 
that answer first? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If you're talking about 
Community and Social Services— 


‘Mrs. Campbell: I am, and the other re- 
lated ministries. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I really can’t add very 
much to what I said in the House. The 
alternative, what could have been done, 
would have been to have introduced last 
July the supplementary estimate that was 
introduced last week. As I understand it, 
the representatives of the three parties had 
agreed not to do that. 

As I had tried to explain in the statement 
I gave the House before J introduced the 
supplementary estimate, as far as the other 
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parts were concerned, that was the only 
procedure that might have been done sooner. 
The rest of it, the actual transferring, was 
quite legitimate under the Act. 

Mrs. Campbell: That is the transferring of 
administration, but not the funds that flowed. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is right. The ad- — 
ditional funds that are required that were 
in the supplementary estimates have not yet 
been expended because were only halfway 
through the fiscal year. The funds that have 
been expended have been expended by the 
ministries in whose estimates they stand by © 
journal entry from the Ministry of Com- 
munity and Social Services from July 1. 
Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, what I 
guess I would like to have is assurance that 
never again will we be dealing with estimates — 
such as we had this time. When we start a | 
new session, we should certainly not be | 
dealing with old matters, particularly when 
it comes into the field of the government's ; 
financial accounting. This is part of the prob- 
lem. There should have been new estimates » 
produced, particularly when you were mess- — 
ing around with four ministries. I would like» 
that assurance, that from here on in we will © 
never again be asked to deal with things 
| 








which are as irrelevant as these have been. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I certainly couldn't give © 
that assurance, because the House passed the | 
amendments to the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services Act which rearranged 
those various services. | 
Mrs. Campbell: Without question. Without » 
question. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I would be somewhat re- | 
miss if I said we will not obey the will of the: 
House and the legislative process that’s taken | 
place. | 
Mrs. Campbell: Let’s get down to cases. 
We did approve the transfer of responsibility. 
No question about that. We had to do some-’ 
thing to clean up the mess if we could. Tm 
not sure that we’ve accomplished that. But) 
we certainly should have had new estimates: 
to reflect that change in function. | 
| 





Are you aware that even at this point in 
time the figures which you gave to the House, 
as they relate to Health, are not correct? 
They do not reflect the moneys which will 
be required by ComSoc for its functions for 
those areas which were not transferred as of 
July 1. Were still muddling through, trying) 
to figure out how you deal with that kind 
of an estimate in Health, when Health will 
not any longer have any responsibility.) 
Were still trying to deal with it in ComSoc 
because it hasn’t yet taken over the function 
because it is awaiting contracts. | 


~~ : 
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There has to be some accounting by gov- 
ernment for its financial operation. This can’t 
go on with our struggling along in pure 


_ irrelevance. That’s what it is. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: ‘As far as I’m aware, the 


_ figures that I gave the House were correct 


a 


and in line with the relevant statutes about 
how things are transferred. 

Mrs. Campbell: I just point out that that 
is not so, that there is a whole function 


_ which is gradually coming over from Health 
_ into ComSoc but which is not, as I read at 





; 


covered by the items that you gave us. This 


just shows how really bad the whole Man- 


agement Board procedures have been in this 
area. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Of course that is an 


| Opinion, and I won't argue about it. 


\ 
| 
| 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m sorry, would you say 
that the way it was handled was a good 
way, having in mind— 

_ Hon. Mr, Auld: I do. 
| Mrs. Campbell: You do. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The only way it could 
have been improved would have been to 
have introduced a supplementary estimate 
in July. 

Mrs. Campbell: Or new estimates, having 
in mind the fact that your functions have 


changed. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: That is quite unnecessary 
and has never been done before. There have 
been many transfers made and _ this way of 
handling estimates has been acceptable to 
the Legislature. 

__ Mrs. Campbell: It has never been accept- 
able to us, with respect. We have debated 
this at length every time it has happened. 
I can go back to Vern Singer’s speeches and 








to other speeches in which we have felt 
and expressed the opinion that this is a 
‘procedure which is not tolerable to us. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: To be consistent, if you 
were moving part of an activity, which hap- 
pens every year, often at the request or sug- 
zestion of others in the government, to 
reprint all the estimates affected and go 
through the whole process of introducing 
*stimates and all the red tape involved, I am 
jure that when the relevant statutes were 
macted, whenever they were—and some of 
hem go back a long time and some of them 











are relatively recent—the House of the day 
must have thought about what it would cost 
in terms of time and money and decided 
that what was in the legislation was the most 
efficient, sensible, open and honest way to 
do it. 

Mrs. Campbell: I think perhaps when you 
had days of small ‘government where you 
didn’t have the tremendous expenditures that 
you have today, you might have been able 
to be somewhat accountable by using this 
method. Times change, Mr. Chairman. I am 
deeply concerned because I think it is im- 
portant that those of us in opposition have 
the opportunity to ask for accountability. 
That isn’t possible with the way in which 
we are proceeding with these estimates and 
have concluded the ComSoc estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: How would you improve 
them? 


Mrs. Campbell: I would say that you go 
back to square one and produce your esti- 
mates for those ministries, reflecting the 
function as it is at the time we are discussing 
the estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In effect you had that 
with the statement that the Minister of Com- 
munity and Social Services (Mr. Norton) 
made to the House in July, as I recall. 


Mrs. Campbell: We would have the state- 
ment and accompany it with the budgeting 
that would reflect the problem of the func. 
tion transfer. You know it wasn’t the correct 
procedure. You wouldn’t have had to bring 
in the statement and have us hold up the 
estimates for a day until we got it straight- 
ened out if you had been right. Now, come 
on. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, I don’t quite agree 
with you. It is a rather complex matter, I 
am first to agree. But as far as the best 
advice that I can get from the legislative 
counsel and the Provincial Auditor goes, the 
way that it was done was the proper way. 
I'm not saying it isn’t complicated and I’m 
not saying it is easy to reconcile, because 
you're taking parts of entities, not the whole. 
But in terms of the proper way, the best 
advice I can get from the non-partisans, 
if I can put it that way, is that we did it 
the proper way. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:09 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MANAGEMENT 
BOARD OF CABINET 


(concluded) 


On vote 501, ministry administration pro- 


_ gram; item 1, main office. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, there are one 
or two points that I raised yesterday that I 
don’t think the minister responded to. One is 


the $600,000 special warrant for condomin- 
_ium purchasers. Could he tell us a bit more 
about why that went through and whether 


there are likely to be other cases where 


similar action may be needed? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think the understanding 





is that on special warrants, as on Manage- 
ment Board orders, the operating ministry 


would give the explanation to the House or 
in the estimates. I would prefer that. Basi- 
| cally it was the first time, and I would assume 
_a one-time operation to cover sort of the 
_grandfathering of some. operations. I can’t 
)temember for sure whether they were under 
construction or had just been completed at 
_the time the home warranty pregram, funded 
primarily by HUDAC, came into being. I 
think it should properly be asked of the Min- 
\ister of Housing (Mr. Rhodes) because he 
'can give you all the details. I don’t have 
them in front of me. In answer to the second 
part of the question, again, I would not 
anticipate there would be another similar 
‘kind of request, but then I don’t know. 


Ms. Bryden: The expansion will be charged 
\to the Ministry of Housing, is that correct? 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


| Ms. Bryden: I guess that’s still to come. 
| With regard to the Women Crown Em- 
| Ployees Office, has any decision been made as 
to whether to leave it in the Ministry of 
Labour or to move it to Management Board? 
The thing that disturbs me is that in their 
latest report, which is now a year out of 
date, they show practically no progress: as 
far as increasing the percentage of women 
in the administrative jobs and in changing 
the segregation index. While I know these 
things don’t move all that fast, the divided 
jurisdiction may be part of the cause that 
the ministries aren’t taking it as seriously as 
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they should and we do want to see progress 
next year in that field. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The answer to the first 
part is no, it is still a somewhat divided juris- 
diction but it’s under active discussion at the 
moment. I anticipate there will be some 
kind of change and that that change would 
be before the end of this calendar year, may- 
be sooner. As far as the activities are con- 
cerned, I can give you some of the infor- 
mation, the amount in the total budgets of all 
the ministries for Affirmative Action through 
the women’s advisers in each of the minis- 
tries; keeping in mind that the overall civil 
service has been reduced in numbers—and 
that includes senior positions, the so-called 
chiefs as well as the Indians. 

In 1975, in salaries equivalent to or greater 
than a program executive 1 the salary range 
which deals with most of the program man- 
agers—there were about 92.5 per cent males 
receiving salaries equivalent to the minimum 
or greater in that range, and about 7.5 per 
cent women. In 1977, it has gone up to 8.2 
per cent, about half of one per cent more 
women; in terms of numbers it’s about an- 
other 400 people. There were 5,106 in 1975 
and 5,512 in 1977, and that’s about a 20 
per cent increase. So some progress is being 
made. 

In terms of total budget, in some ministries 
it’s not separated out in a single item. 

Ms. Bryden: Wouldn’t that be desirable, 
Mr. Minister, so we could see what each 
ministry is spending on itP 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I can give you the totals. 

Mr. Clarkson: It’s $1.2 million. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. That’s up from the 
first year when it was about $500,000. It’s 
almost $1.2 million in the current fiscal year. 

Ms. Bryden: In all ministries, is that what 
you're saying? 

‘Hon. Mr. Auld: The total, yes. 

Ms. Bryden: For Affirmative Action. - 

- Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps Mr. Clarkson can 
mention what the Civil Service Commission 
and the women Crown employees’ Office 
has been doing in terms of seminars and the 
interviewing of people interested in moving 
ahead, the counselling and the number of 
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people who are now in the inventory of 
potential promotees, people who are anxious 
to and capable of moving into senior execu- 
tive jobs. I think it’s up to 70 now, but 
perhaps you could give the details. 


[10:15] 


Mr. Clarkson: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
start from the position that the Ontario gov- 
ernment has the most active and the most 
advanced program of any public jurisdiction 
in Canada. ‘We are much further advanced 
than all the provinces and we are at least 
a year ahead of the federal government. So 
starting from that base, we have done very 
well. 

The program has been very active. It has 
had the full support of the Civil Service 
Commission. The objectives, of course, you're 
quite familiar with. I think one of the most 
significant objectives is to attempt to change 
those jobs that are entirely occupied by wo- 
men so that there is a better mix. I know 
that this is one of the objectives. That would 
apply in time to the senior positions where 
there are more men and to the junior 
positions where there happen to be more 
women. It’s a function of time while we 
gradually implement the program to effect 
the changes. 

We do have to support the merit principle, 
therefore I think the main objective is to at- 
tempt to get many more qualified women so 
that they are winning competitions, and to 
ensure that the competitions are as objective 
as possible. A great deal of monitoring is go- 
ing on. In other words, there is an attempt to 
make sure that qualified women are in most 
of the competitions. Then we would ensure 
that women themselves—the Affirmative Ac- 
tion co-ordinator—will monitor a certain per- 
centage of the competitions in that ministry 
to ensure that things are objective and the 
woman is not discriminated against. 

So slowly the percentages are changing. 
When we're dealing with 70,000 people, it 
does take time to have a real strong impact. 
We've had two full years of this now and I 
think while the percentages are changing 
slowly, there has been a change. 

The training courses are another good ex- 
ample. Whereas in the past the majority of 
people on the training courses were men, now 
the majority of people on training courses are 
women. They are not, of course, 50 per cent 
of the total force, so that also has been a sig- 
nificant improvement from the point of view 
of the commission. 

The Affirmative Action Council, which is 
made up of the co-ordinators of the ministries, 
has done some excellent work in the past two 
years. They've undertaken special studies 


which, when they're completed, are then 
brought, with the co-ordination of the Women 
Crown Employees’ Office, to the commission. 
Just recently we spent two full sessions at 
commission meetings going over a brief pre- 
pared by the Affirmative Action Council on 
what they called corporate issues. These dealt 
with staffing problems, with compensation 
problems, with training issues, and with bene- 
fits—all areas where they feel that some fur- 
ther work needs to be done to make sure that 
everything is completely equal. 

The commission took this information and 
our staff are now actually working on these 
things. I’m not as familiar with all the con- 
ferences and meetings which have been held 
because they are generally co-ordinated by 
the Women Crown Employees’ Office, but it’s 
a very active program. Just this year, the 
government has reaffirmed its support by once » 
more passing a set of guidelines which will 
be in force until 1980; and these are the | 
strongest in Canada, as a matter of fact. | 

The Management Board, I think, has all of | 
the programs in each ministry under manage- | 
ment by results assessment so there is an | 
active monitoring of the results. | 

Ms. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Clarkson. Tm 
very impressed by the work you are doing, — 
it’s just that the last report didn’t seem to 
show much progress. But another report is due | 
soon; perhaps it will show more progress. I | 
certainly think the Civil Service Commission, | 
the Ministry of Labour and the Women > 
Crown Employees Office are doing a lot of | 
very valuable work in changing attitudes and — 
in opening up opportunities. Of course there's | 
still a lot to be done. | 

One place where we’re perhaps behind the | 
federal legislation is that they have adopted 
the principle of equal pay for work of equal | 
value, which we have not adopted. I know © 
it’s not an easy concept to define or imple- | 
ment, but at least they’re trying to move into | 
that sort of concept. | 

I won’t take up more time of the com- | 
mittee on that particular issue, Mr. Chair- | 
man. | 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hall. | 

| 


Mr. Hall: As a matter of fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, Management Board of Cabinet, in the | 
two years I’ve been here, is certainly a grey 
area in my mind. I get the feeling that: 
many people don’t know what you do and» 
they think you have a pretty soft job. 

I read the opening remarks twice. I just 
got this briefing book this morning. I've | 
tried to skim through it fast but there are’ 
a lot of buzz-words or special language, it 
seems to me, built into the type of work 
you do, | 
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I wonder if just for a few minutes, Mr. 
Minister, you could describe the functions in 
broader terms and in layman’s language, as 
if you were giving a short talk to an outside 
group; things like how your board relates 
to the different ministries, both in the period 
of budget creation and post-budget. Does this 
give you some suggestions on the _ infor- 
mation I’m seeking? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, certainly. I could 
refer you to the statute first of all. ’'m not 
going to read it. 

Mr. ‘Hall: No. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Our duties and responsi- 
bilities are set out in section 3: “The board 
shall be a committee of the executive council} 
with the following priorities and duties—” and 
it runs through them. Then there is authority 
for things like Management Board orders 
and special warrants and so on. 


Mr. Hall: I can understand that aspect of 
it, yes; what about the civil service aspect? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Basically, Management 
Board sets the administrative policies of the 
government in one part of our operation and 
the Civil Service ‘Commission sets the civil 
service policies; and the Civil Service Com- 
mission reports to the Chairman of Manage- 
ment Board. In fact as you can see from 
these estimates, although it’s a little con- 
fusing for the first time, we have put the 
similar functions in similar votes and items. 


Mr. Hall: Right; this is work you have put 
your mind to and said: “Here, this is the 
best way to do it because we want unifor- 
mity, so I'm asking each ministry to realign 
its numbers and its personnel into certain set 
groups. This is something that’s created by 
you though? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Yes, the programs and ac- 
tivity. 

With my unwarranted reputation for taking 
a long time and going into too much detail, 
I'm going to ask the secretary of Manage- 
ment Board, in his usual succinct style, to 
tun down exactly what we do. This won’t 
take the hour and a half that I might take, 
much as perhaps we might need that. Then 


| I might ask Mr. Clarkson to give you a short 
_tundown of what the Civil Service Com- 
_ Mission does. 


Mr. Anderson: As the Chairman of Man- 


- agement Board has said the first role of the, 


relationship if you like, between the board 
and its secretariat and the ministries, is to 
establish the framework of the administrative 
policy. 

We would like to think this isn’t estab- 
lished in an ivory tower but is established 


by a lot of intercommunication with the 
people who will have to live with the policy. 
But the end result, if you like, is the manual 
of administration and the various board direc- 
tives and guidelines as to how administration 
of the government is to be conducted. 

Mr. Hall: This will include tools and tech- 
niques, I suppose, when you say policy? 

Mr. Anderson: Yes, it would. First, I want 
to make sure you've got the picture in terms 
of clean and good administration. The board 
is responsible for defining how people should 
conduct themselves in the administration of 
public business and in the handling of public 
funds. 

Secondly—and this can’t be emphasized 
enough—the board is responsible, is so to 
speak the general manager of the corporation 
in corporate terms, for establishing manage- 
ment standards on how programs are man- 
aged, including tools and techniques. These 
two result from a good deal of intercom- 
munication between the program managers, 
the deputy ministers and their senior execu- 
tives, and the staff of the secretariat. 

The actual tools are fundamentally the 
management-by-results projects, which are 
formally established between the delivery 
ministries and the secretariat through which, 
in exchange for the resources allotted to the 
program, which are agreed upon by the cen- 
tral government and which eventually appear 
in the estimates and are appropriated by the 
Legislature, there is an undertaking to pro- 
duce a certain quantum of results. 

To quantify the results is easier in terms 
of paved roads than it is in terms of some of 
the social programs, but there are such tools, 
and we're working steadily to establish a 
contract, if you want to call it that, for each 
of the spending programs and activities to 
indicate what results can be expected by the 
end of the fiscal year for the resources that 
have been assigned. That’s the fundamental 
tool. 

As of now, if you were to come to the 
secretariat, or if you asked for it, you could 
see that about 50 per cent of the government’s 
spending programs are described in this way. 
We're working hard on the other 50 per 
cent. As I say, in some of them it is more 
difficult than in others to find the correct state- 
ment of what results people can be expected 
to deliver. 

The target is to have all the spending pro- 
grams of the government, including the 
transfer payment areas, as perceived from the 
government’s eyes if not from the transfer 
agent’s eyes, described in a formal way. 

If you saw ministries coming to the Man- 
agement Board at the weekly meeting, you’d 
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see there are succeeding items on the agenda 
under which the board secretariat is pre- 
senting to the board, in the presence of the 
operating ministry, the contract that has been 
agreed. If the world were perfect, then one 
could expect that any further discussion be- 
tween the board and the ministry about that 
particular program would be related back to 
the management-by-results contract that had 
been approved, that’s the absolutely basic 
tool. 

As the chairman has said, the other tool, 
which I think really lies more in the future 
but which we are examining, is in the alloca- 
tion of resources to programs. The govern- 
ment can make more use and ministries them- 
selves can make more use, of the zero-base 
budgeting approach. We are feeling our way 
into this as a means, but the fundamental 
cornerstone of doing that is to get manage- 
ment by results with quantified output, suffi- 
ciently clarified to that we are able, then, to 
move on to zero-base budgeting. 

Mr. Hall: Just so I continue to understand 
what you are talking about, sir, you have a 
secretariat that meets frequently, almost 
weekly, say, as the need arises, for guidance 
to be passed to the various ministries. I’m 
sure it works as a two-way street; they can 
seek out problems where your contract, or 
your guideline, doesn’t seem to be working 
and say, “How can this be resolved?” Is this 
the general dialogue that goes on? 


Mr. Anderson: The ministers, the board 
proper, meet every Tuesday morning for the 
whole morning. The agenda is made up of 
items which the board secretariat, my staff, 
thinks are important to have the board dis- 
cuss in the presence of the ministries; or items 
the ministries want to bring before the board 
for approval. 

[10:30] 

The intercommunication with the ministries 
that I was talking about is going on daily 
between my staff and their staffs. The pur- 
pose of the discussion is to arrive at the point 
where items can be brought to the board for 
approval, 


Mr. Hall: To kick off, as if we were ever at 
day one in a set of circumstances here, a 
general outline of the amount of money avail- 
able in total to each ministry is determined, 
right? Do they then go on to submit a logical 
set of circumstances, which ends up in an 
agreement or contract that this will be the 
performance mode they are after for the 
period ahead? 

Mr. Anderson: The amount of money the 


government is prepared to support for each 
program, and to present in estimates to the 


Legislature, is determined at the outset. While 
my staff and the board make a substantial 
input of data to the government, the deter- 
mination of how much moncy is to go to a 
program is not made by Management Board, 
it is made by the Policy and Priorities Board 
of Cabinet. 

The allocation of resources and the policy 
and priorities that determine whether more 
money goes to ComSoc, to Resources, to Edu- 


cation, to Highways, or whatever, is done by _ 


the Policy and Priorities Board. 

Mr. Hall: So your function doesn’t begin 
there; it begins in monitoring, assisting and 
standardizing the techniques that will be 
used to achieve that goal. 

Mr. Anderson: That’s right, sir. When the 
ministry gets the allocation of resources, 


money and manpower, and they present the © 


estimates to Management Board, the process 


that takes place is exactly as you described. . 
We are trying to make sure that what they » 


are going to do with those resources will 


produce the maximum efficiency and effective- 


ness. 

Mr. Hall: Who is responsible for making 
certain that actuals don’t exceed budget 
estimates, which are done a long time ahead 
and can cause trouble? Do you have a 
monitoring role in that or is that the responsi- 
bility of the ministryP When they get into 
trouble do they come to you for a Manage- 
ment Board order or a special warrant? 

Mr. Anderson: It is unmistakably the ac- 
countability and responsibility of the ministry 
not to spend money they haven’t been appro- 
priated. They have all the financial control 


systems and all the financial officers neces- — 


sary to do that. 


Mr. Hall: You don’t keep running actuals | 


on the ministries? 

Mr. Anderson: We monitor the spending | 
patterns throughout the year so that the board 
can ensure that the government as a whole 
does not spend more than the Treasurer 
announced in the budget speech. If they do 
decide to spend more, that’s a_ conscious 
political decision, which results in supple- 
mentary estimates. 


Mr. Hall: Are you responsible for con- 
tinuous monitoring of cash flow and demands 
for funds from Treasury? Is this your re- 
sponsibility or is it Treasury's? Somebody has 
to gather it together. 


Mr. Anderson: The financial information» 
system serves both Treasury and the Man-— 
agement Board; it’s the same data. 
Treasurer is looking at it from the point of 
view of his cash flow; we are looking at the’ 
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same information to ensure that where there 


is overspending we can exercise prudent 


controls part way through the year; so that at 


the end of the year, when you look at the 
bottom line for the whole of the govern- 
ment, we have not exceeded the money 
appropriated and the spending target. 
Simply to complete, in a sentence or two, 
the picture of what we do, we have a third 
which is operational review, a 
new term of audit. The significance of the 


phrase is that we have a branch, the opera- 
tional review branch, that visits the ministries 


on a calendarized basis; that is we get 
around to each ministry about once every 
_two years with a team which goes right into 
the ministry's management techniques. 


We are not going there to audit the books 
in the way the Provincial Auditor does; we 
are going there to see how they manage 
their resources, what the reporting relation- 


ships are, whether they have as sharp a 





focus on what they are trying to do as 
they would wish and as we would wish. 

So far, I am glad to say, the relationship 
'between ourselves and the ministries has 
been extremely healthy. This has been re- 
‘garded by the ministries as a very useful 
outside audit of how they manage; it hasn’t 
been regarded as an unwelcome intrusion. 


_ From the board’s point of view, I think you 


would be encouraged to know that it does 
sharpen up management technique across 
the government in the course of a fiscal year. 


Mr. Hall: These items for audit that kick 
up in different ministries are essentially the 
audit work done by personnel from the 
Management Board; your costs of working 
in a particular ministry would vary from 
ministry to ministry, and they are, in effect, 
teflected as a chargeback to that ministry 
for the work you have done. That is the 
audit that takes place; there is no separate, 
internal ministerial audit except the one you 
lo. Is that right? 

_ Mr. Anderson: No; we are not on the same 
wavelength at all. 

_ Mr. Hall: I am just wondering how many 
evels of audit take place, You said program 
eview, I think you used that term. 

_ Mr. Anderson: The ministry—and I think 
his would apply to all the ministries—has 
ts own internal audit. 

_ Mr. Hall: I see. 


Mr. Anderson: That is because it wants to 
able to defend itself against the annual 
wudit of the Provincial Auditor. It doesn’t 
vant to leave it for him to find all the mis- 
1aps; so quite understandably, since it is 
ecountable for the good management of re- 











sources, it has an internal audit that gets 
around the ministry and makes sure people 
are picking up the loose ends and behaving 
properly. 

Mr. Hall: Just on that point, in a given 
ministry, is that separate from the account- 
ing function which they might do, a function 
which examines use of resources and money 
through the year? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes, it is. 


Mr. Hall: The audit is not performing a 
“how-far-can-we-go” examination within a 
ministry, it is still separate from the ongoing 
accounting functions they are required to do? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes. Every ministry would 
have a finance and accounting branch, by 
one title or another, which is actually handling 
the invoices and paying of the accounts and 
ensuring that it’s done properly. 


Mr. Hall: Then on top of that you have 
a ministry audit branch? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes. A ministry audit 
branch which normally reports either to the 
deputy minister or to one of the assistant 
deputy ministers who is auditing how that’s 
all being done. 

Our review is not superimposed on that; 
we are not looking at most of those things, 
because we are not accountable for a mishap 
in a ministry. We're accountable that there’s 
good management going on. Not malfeasance, 
so to speak; only that there is good manage- 
ment going on. 

Hence our operational review has two tar- 
gets: first, to assist the ministry in its man- 
agement; and, secondly, to ensure that good 
standards of management are taking place, 
that there is efficiency, that the resources 
aren't being wasted—not that they're not 
being stolen but that they are not being 
wasted. 

I would like to correct an impression you 
seem to have: We bear the expense of that; 
the expense that you will come to in the vote 
for operational review is a central agency 
expense. We do not charge that back to the 
ministry because we are, I suppose, the main 
client. 


Mr. ‘Hall: That explains the role and the 
inter-relationship a little better than I had it 
before. 


Mr. Charlton: We have been talking in the 
last couple of years quite seriously about 
government spending and about ways of 
saving taxpayers money. There is one prac- 
tice that goes on to which I would like to 
speak, I have absolutely no idea how wide 
it is, how often it happens, but I know that 
it happens. I raised it in the Ministry of 
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Government Services estimates, and had it 
confirmed by both the minister and the 
deputy minister that in fact it does happen 
in a large number of cases; that is the prac- 
tice in the letting of capital construction 
contracts, in which, in many cases the con- 
tractor who wins the award—the low bidder 
of whatever—is in fact not doing the con- 
struction work. They are almost strictly a 
management firm providing management and 
on-site supervision, which the ministry also 
provides—that is the Ministry of Government 
Services. 

It seems to me it is a practice that is cost- 
ing the taxpayers money. How much is very 
difficult to determine without inspecting every 
instance of capital construction, but it is 
something that I think your ministry should 
have a very serious look at in terms of gov- 
ernment policy. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You are talking about the 
so-called construction management contracts 
involving a large project which is going to 
take several years to complete and may be 
in several stages. 


Mr. Charlton: It may happen on large 
projects, but it is also happening on small 
ones; in fact the ones that were brought to 
my attention and which I raised in the Min- 
istry of Government Services estimates were 
small ones, less than $50,000 contracts. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The policy is pretty clear 
as far as Management Board is concerned; 
it is that there will be in all purchasing a 
minimum of three quotes or three tenders 
required. Sometimes. there are occasions 
where there are fewer, particularly in large 
jobs and in the north where you sometimes 
have to call several times and still only get 
two bids, but generally speaking there must 
be three. 

Further, there must be a public tender. 
There can be special requirements—pre- 
qualification and that kind of thing; as 
Transportation and Communications does for 
a variety of reasons, one of them to make 
sure that the job gets done and somebody 
doesn’t get to be the low bidder on about 15 
jobs and can’t get around to doing them for 
two or three years, The operating ministry is 
primarily Government Services. Actually, two 
ministries that do most of the building and 
the contracting would be Government Ser- 
ices and ‘Transportation and Communica- 
tions, and they are required to set their own 
standards within the general guidelines of 
public opening of tenders and so on. 

I don’t think it is Management Board’s 
function to second guess the experts as to 
how you should build something. Our job is 
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to make sure the procedures they use are. 
proper, but you can use different procedures | 
for different kinds of work, if you understand | 
what I am trying to get at. 

It’s the same sort of thing as I mentioned | 
last night in reply to a comment that we — 














don’t do everything in-house. The secretary ! 
has just explained, in terms of management _ 
techniques, that you have to let the manager | 
manage, and it is up to the manager to make | 
the best use of the resources; so that some- 
times we make it ourselves, sometimes we 
buy it from outside, and this applies to con- | 
struction as well. 

For instance, Natural Resources do some of | 
their own construction on small jobs in re- 
mote places because it makes greater sense. 
to them. There again, this is quite within 
the rule. . 
[10:45] 

Getting back to Government Services, there) 
can often be a prime contractor and he bids: 
on the whole job. In fact practically every) 
big job has a number of subcontractors, as’ 
I’m sure youre aware. Aside from require: | 
ments in the tender itself and in the contract, ’ 
which is signed by Government Services and 
by the contractor, there are a Jot of provi- 
sions that protect the owner, in this case Gov- 
ernment Services or the taxpayer, against de- | 
fault or poor work down the line—holdbacks’ 
and so on; so that in the event of bankrupt- | 
cies or non-completion the province is not 
harmed. Probably the best example of this; 
was Ontario Place where the prime contractor: 
was Foundation Company, a very large com-' 
pany that went belly-up about two months 
before the job was finished. Government Serv- | 
ices were able to move in and we completed 
it with only some very small amount like’ 
$10,000 of additional cost, because we were 
protected by holdbacks and so on and we got. 
into the construction management business 
ourselves. | 

Talking specifically about  construction| 
management, where you call tenders for 
somebody who is going to manage a job and) 
call sub-tenders periodically, that’s a different 
kind of technique than the normal prime con 
tractor and subcontractor arrangement. 

My understanding of construction manage’ 
ment is that it is applied where you have 4° 
very large job on which, given inflation rates’ 
of the last few years, it became less costly: 
to go to this method rather than put in @ 
firm bid. | 

On a construction job such as the Macdon- 
ald Block here at Queen’s Park, for example,’ 
which it took six years to complete, in phases, 
anybody making a firm bid on a six- or sevea- 
year job like that would have to protect, 
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themselves against all kinds of anticipated 
‘escalation in material costs, labour costs and 
so on. 
_ So we had quite a spate of construction 
management projects. The London court-house 
/was one; there was Queen’s Park and some 
others. I don’t think there is as much con- 
struction management work going on now, 
but that’s partly because our capital budget is 
‘so small we're not building that many struc- 
‘tures. The information I have is that we 
‘didn’t start construction management, it was 
‘being done by industry for the same reasons 
‘and we took a lesson from them. We felt it 
/was more efficient and we were saving money; 
but you can’t prove it because— 


Mr. Charlton: I can understand, in a par- 
ticularly big and long project that in fact the 
‘construction management firm may be neces- 
sary, useful, cheaper, more  efficient—the 
whole package. My concern is about the 
smaller projects. I had a few instances brought 
‘to my attention. 

| One instance was renovation of some OPP 
houses in ‘Moosonee. It’s a small project, 
under $50,000, and you’ve got a situation 
where the contract is let to a construction 
management firm. The total construction, the 
total renovation, is subcontracted to one con- 
tractor so that there’s a double markup _ to 
the taxpayer of this province when in fact 
the ministry could have been dealing directly 
‘with the contractor. 


| One of the things that is happening, when 
you get into these really small projects and 
ismall construction companies—one-man or 
‘two-man operations, where they don’t have 
‘a permanent office with a switchboard that’s 
loperating full-time, with someone checking 
the ads every day in the Daily Commercial 





News and so on—is that when the owner of 
the construction company is on a job, and 
maybe unaware of all the other things that 
are being advertised, it is the management 
companies that are making the bids on the 
jobs, these small jobs. 

| This particular instance in Moosonee is, 
very strictly, just an unnecessary markup to 
the taxpayer, where the ministry provides 
Management services and the ministry also 
provides on-the-job supervision of the con- 
struction to see that it is being constructed in 
line with their plans. The management firm 
is doing the same thing, providing manage- 
ment services and providing on-the-job super- 
vision and the one contractor is doing the en- 
tire job. That is where my concern comes in. 
I think it is just something that somebody 
meeds to have a look at. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t recall that specific 
instance. I know the job you are talking about 












] 





because it had to do with insulation, pri- 
marily, 

Mr. Charlton: Well it started with insula- 
tion, and then it was wall panelling and 
ceiling tile. . 

Hon. Mr. Auld: These were some of the old 
houses we took over in Moosonee. The James 
Bay Educational Centre had a number of 
residences for teachers; and of course the 
centre is Operating in a very modest fashion 
at the moment, with a small number of pupils 
because there is now a high school function- 
ing at Moosonee in part of the old radar base 
buildings. The OPP needed residences; Jabec 
had quite a substantial deficit, which the prov- 
ince was going to pick up, and they had put 
four buildings, I think, up for sale; but the 
buildings had deteriorated somewhat, partic- 
ularly in terms of insulation. I think in that 
particular case, because it is difficult to get to, 
Moosonee is somewhat remote, and _ there 
aren't that many tradesmen and contractors— 
in fact whoever did it probably came from 
Cochrane or Timmins—we didn’t get very 
many bids. 

Mr. Charlton: The person who did it came 
from Toronto, but that is beside the point. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The contractor? 


Mr. Charlton: At least he has an office 
here. I don’t know if he has offices elsewhere. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: At any rate, I know that 
in the north, in some of the remote. places 
like Moosonee, Pickle Lake, Red Lake, Arm- 
strong, Ear Falls and Balmertown, it is very 
difficult to get people. I will inquire about 
that. My guess is that Government Services, 
if they had a management firm, did it that 
way because they did not feel they had suff- 
cient resources of their own; because they 
have reduced their field staff somewhat. 


Mr. Charlton: Let me take this a little 
further just to give you a couple of examples 
of the kinds of problems it causes. Not only 
is there the obvious extra markup to the tax- 
payer, but there is dual management on a 
project like that. You are right, the project 
started out with insulation and then they put 
up wallboard and panelling and ceiling tile 
inside; and new plumbing and new kitchen 
cupboards. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There were leaky roofs too, 
I recall. 


Mr. Charlton: Right. They redid the roofs, 
the whole package. For example, in the case 
of the kitchen cupboards, the contract was 
running a little bit behind schedule. They 
wanted it finished so the contractor went to 
the management firm and said, “Look, the 
specs call for custom-made cupboards, kitchen 
cupboards. I can get done a lot faster if I go 
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out and buy ready-mades. Is it okay if I do 
that?” The management firm said, “Yes.” He 
bought the ready-made cupboards, had them 
delivered to the site, the ministry inspector 
showed up and said, “No. They don’t meet 
the specs. Do it the way the specs are laid 
out.” That adds another additional cost to the 
project. You are getting dual management, 
you are getting duplication; you are getting 
problems like that. 

Hon. Mr, Auld: And a hell of a lot of 
cupboards! 

Mr. Charlton: For example, my suggestion 
along these lines would be, and I made the 
same suggestion to the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services, that because of the situation, 
because of these kinds of things happening 
and because advertising does not always reach 
everybody, when the ministry—and I don't 
think they should play any favourites, mind 
you—has had satisfactory work done by a 
contractor that they have tendered to directly 
or a contractor who has subcontracted on 
government contracts, when they have work 
to let in that line, perhaps a simple letter in- 
forming them of a particular project would 
save them not only some time to find some- 
body, as you suggested to go to an area like 
that, but would also save the taxpayers some 
money in terms of a direct tender. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Years ago we used to do 
things by invitation and there was a great 
deal of criticism, because immediately any- 
body who did a job without tendering was 
accused of being a friend of— 

Mr. Charlton: I am not suggesting the job 
should not also be advertised. 


Hon. Mr. Aulé I think if you advertise it, 
then there isn’t much point in inviting people. 
If they are interested they will bid anyway. 


Mr. Charlton: If they happen to be around. 
For example, as I say, in renovation jobs like 
that, you are talking about very small con- 
struction firms. I talked to a number of these 
contractors and their complaint was that most 
likely the owner of such a firm is the only 
full-time staff. When he has a job he hires 
the construction workers to work. He some- 
times has a part-time bookkeeper. When he 
is not working he is in his office himself; 
sometimes he has a part-time receptionist to 
answer the phone. But if he is on a job and 
out of town, he is not necessarily aware of 
what is being advertised. 


Mr. Sterling: You would have to open it up 
so that anybody who wanted to be put on a 
list— 

Mr. Charlton: Sure. I am not suggesting 
they should be limited in any way. I am just 


suggesting there is a duplication going on 
here that is costly, and we should be looking 
for some way to get around it. 

Mr. Sterling: You suggested you cut off the 
list anybody who had not done a satisfactory 
job. 

Mr. Charlton: Anybody who does not do 
a satisfactory job should ultimately be getting 
cut off the list anyway, and that in fact 
happens. If you look at the annual report of 
the Ministry of Government Services, there 
were a number of contractors who, even 
though they were low bidders on contracts, _ 
were not awarded contracts because of un- — 
satisfactory work in the past. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, and that is one of 
the problems with the sanctity of the low _ 
bid. You can have great suspicions that some- 
body is not going to do it right, sometimes j 
he bids so far below the estimated cost that ( 
you know he is going to be in trouble, and | 
yet you have to get stung once or you are || 
accused of not taking the low bid. That is | 
one of the great dilemmas. } 

Mr. Charlton: Yes, but that is a process | 
that already goes on in terms of unsatis- 
factory work. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Last night we were talk- 
ing about federal sales tax and provincial 
sales tax and the reciprocal agreement. I 
estimated the figure I used, because I did 
not have the figures with me and it is 
really the Treasurer's bailiwick anyway. I 
said something about $32 million. Actually, 
the estimated cost to the province of paying — 
federal sales tax yearly is about $32 million. — 
The estimated yearly take from the feds — 
paying provincial sales tax is $43 million, — 
so that we estimate a gain of about $11 _ 
million a year in a full year, and over three _ 
years about $33 million. 


Mr. Charlton: I think you said $32 million 
last night over three years. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: On the microfilm machine, | 
we got hold of Revenue: The machine was 
requisitioned on December 22, 1976; I will — 
avoid the obvious comment. It was delivered | 
on February 14, 1977, and installed and | 
became productive on February 28. | 

The ministry now wants to deliver data | 
on changes of ownership, et cetera, by micro- | 
film rather than by photocopy, The change- 
over has been going on gradually over the | 
past few years in Revenue’s offices. The one | 
received in Hamilton was one of 12 ordered © 
in December, 1976, which will be sent to © 
Revenue regional offices. 

This will cheer you up: The Hamilton | 
microfilm machine is now 40 per cent utilized. | 
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| Utilization increases each month and the 
machine should be fully utilized within the 
next six months. 

| Mr. Charlton: When did the _ utilization 
_startP It had not started as of June. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I will have to call them 
_ back. I did not ask that, but it is working. 

| Mr. Nixon: Is that the famous copying 
machine? 

Mr. Charlton: No. That was the microfilm 
machine. But as of June it had not been 
utilized at all. It may, in fact, be being 
used now; but the last time I talked to 
them in Hamilton it had not been used and 
they did not know when it would be. 


| Hon. Mr. Auld: It was the end of the 
calendar year, but not the fiscal year when 
they— 


Mr. Charlton: That is when it was pur- 
_ chased by the ministry. As I suggested last 
| night, it was delivered in Hamilton in 
February, and I think that is what your 
memorandum there shows. That is when it 
_ arrived in Hamilton. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: February 14, as a Valen- 
_| tine’s present. 

| Mr. Charlton: One other thing on which 
_ I don’t want to get into a long discussion, 
_ because we talked about it somewhat last 
night is this political rights thing. I am just 
| 
) 


| 


| wondering if the ministry would be prepared 

to at least have a look at the legislation 
i in other provinces and compare it with the 
| legislation in this province. At least do 
some kind of review of the rights of civil 
_ Servants in this province compared to those 
_ of other provinces. 


| [11:00] 

| Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t remember the 

‘figures, can you, Stuart? There are two or 

three other provinces where they have no 
restrictions, and the remainder are similar to 

our own. The feds, of course, have restric- 

_ tions. 


j 


| Mr. Charlton: When I was referring to 
‘if the review of legislation, I was suggesting, 
for example, that you not only look at the 
|legislation but that you take a look at any 
-|problems that have arisen in those provinces 
where there are no restrictions. In other 
words, is there any evidence of a necessity 
|for the legislation we have in Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There was an awful lot of 
necessity for it before it was passed, back in 
‘the thirties and early forties, I think it’s 





| 
| 
| 
| 











fair to say. 
| ‘Mr. Charlton; Maybe, I wasn’t around 
‘then. 








Hon. Mr. Auld: I wasn’t active myself, but 
I have heard many tales of what happened. 
In New York state, for instance, when the 
governor changes about 17,000 jobs change. 
Without prolonging this, it doesn’t seem to 
me to be the kind of job security that will 
attract good people to the public service. 


Mr. Charlton: Mizht I suggest, Mr. Min- 
ister, that the bargaining unit, through 
negotiations, largely takes care of job security 
in terms of those kinds of things. Obviously, 
any political hirings or firings already happen 
at the top, if they are occurring at all; if 
they're going to occur under political free- 
dom they’ll happen at the top and they'll be 
directly your problem and the problem of 
deputy ministers and so on. 

But I think in the case of the bargaining 
unit, youre not going to have the problem 
of civil servants being replaced by new goy- 
ernments. They have their contracts; they 
have their bargaining rights, and they have 
their job security in terms of the whole pro- 
cess of hiring and firing. 

I'd just like to see the ministry have a look 
at it, have a look at the provinces where the 
process has been opened up to see ire int 
fact, there are real problems arising. I don’t 
think there are. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I guess I can say that 
we're reviewing things all the time. 

Ms, Bryden: The three provinces that have 
no restrictions are Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and BC. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I know; it came as a great 
surprise to me. 

Mr. McGuigan: I see that supplementary 
summer student employment is under Man- 
agement Board. Which vote would this be 
under? 

Mr. Chairman: Vote 501? An Experience 
"76 project? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Last year we had Ex- 
perience °76 in the Civil Service Commission, 
a student program for about 95. This year 
that money was allocated out of the general 
sum of originally about $14 million to all 
ministries for summer employment. In the 
current year, the Civil Service Commission 
is not doing that, but the Management Board 
had a small program. 

We also had money in the contingency 
fund for summer employment, because at the 
time the budget was set, which was starting 
off about September of the year before, it 
wasn't clear which ministries and how many 
people would be in the program. 

The Youth Secretariat was really in charge; 
and it reports to the Provincial Secretariat 
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for Social Development. It allocates general 
funds for student programs; I think there was 
a Management Board order. I’m not sure if 
we've got all the bills in yet for summer 
employment for this current fiscal year. 

At any rate, it seems to me it went Over 
the top. It is a very hard thing to control. 
We are anxious to have as much employment 
this summer as possible, but we found off- 
setting savings elsewhere, so that in fact the 
amount that was budgeted was $14 million 
plus $5 million; that is across the whole 
government. 


Mr. McGuigan: Does this also include the 
agricultural students who were paid $1-an- 
hour subsidy? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, that was with OYEP. 
That was the one where employers were sub- 
sidized. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McGuigan, that was 
under Treasury, the subsidy branch; Mr. 
Trewin’s branch, looked after it. I think Mr. 
McLeod was in charge of that program. 


Mr. Deans: I wanted to find an answer to 
something that has been bothering me. Ear- 
lier it was stated that one of the functions 
you performed was to make sure that re- 
sources were not being wasted. I was par- 
ticularly interested in that comment, because 
it seems to me that if that is your function 
then you must have developed some tech- 
niques to ensure that the resources are not 
being wasted. I wanted to know if you could 
tell me whether or not you have a method, 
on either a cost-benefit basis or some other 
basis, of determining the impact of the gov- 
ernment’s current cutbacks in employment in 
terms of the provision of services? 

You can obviously tell me how much 
money will be saved by reducing the size 
of the civil service; I don’t deny that. I 
imagine too that you can project ahead and 
tell me, on the basis of the operative min- 
istries guesses, what they will likely end up 
with as a complement within the next 12 
months, or even in the next two years. 

My worry is one that I notice paralleled 
by a statement of the OPSEU, and I hadn't 
seen the statement until this morning so I 
didn’t realize they were asking the same 
question in exactly the same way. But in 
certain ministries, it would seem to me that 
the cutbacks being undertaken could well 
reduce the impact of the staff on health 
patients, social services’ clients and others; 
the impact of their work and the provision 
of the services that theyre being paid to 
provide could be reduced by these cutbacks. 
There’s got to be a point below which there 
is no return for the money. What you may 
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really be doing is cutting back to the point 

where were not receiving the service were 
paying for. Because of the cutbacks, you | 
may be moving from, in one instance a | 
therapeutic service—a service that’s intended | 
to improve either the lifestyle, of make self- 
sufficient the individuals being provided form 
over a period of time—to a custodial service. | 
Does Management Board have some me- | 
chanism for assessing the impact of the cut- 
backs in selective areas? Do you have some | 
project areas that youre looking atP Have | 
you looked at various ministries and said: | 
“We're going to make an assessment in the | 
Ministry of Health’? Let me use examples | 
| 








that are current, say mental hospital reduc- 
tions; in the case of social services, are you 
looking at a particular area, taking the case- 
load and the case worker and determining 
whether or not the cutbacks detrimentally 
affect the ability of that person to do the job | 
of work they’re hired to do? Are you con- | 
sidering that although we might be paying out 

a little less, the service we are getting is | 
considerably less; or on the other side of the 

coin, are you satisfied they are able to provide | 
all of the service we are paying for with the 
reduced staff? Give me some idea of what's | 
happening in Management Board. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: You weren’t here when the | 
secretary, Mr. Anderson, gave a general run- | 
down of what Management Board does in | 
answer to a question from Ross Hall. The 
basic operation, I think I mentioned in the 
House, is the management-by-results pro- 
gram. While we have about half the ministry 
programs on management-by-results at the 
moment, we expect to have virtually all of 
the rest on by the end of the fiscal year, 
although there are some difficult problems in) 
some of the social areas. 

I would say that as far as Management — 
Board is concerned, reductions that have been 
made to the original requests for additional 
funds from the ministries have to be met by » 
the ministry with their best judgement. 

It will vary from ministry to ministry, but 
to give you just one example: In Highways | 
some years ago, when Highways were looking | 
at things to reduce, they stopped painting the » 
posts at the side of the road, and that saved 
them about one man-year per patrol. There | 
were some other things they didn’t do as, 
well, The service was no longer being pro- 
vided, but the province hasn’t ground to a 
halt because the poles are wood coloured | 
instead of white. | 


pe ee + 






Some of that is going on presently. I would 
assume that in the ministries that are provid- 
ing treatment, their first look is at their ad-. 
ministrative structure. I am sure it is a | 


i 
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to reduce that, and reduce some of the paper 


' work which has crept into the system over 


the years, to get better control. 
One thing you can get into in business, 
and which will swamp you, is something like 


_ cost-accounting. With this you can tell within 


a tenth of a cent what is it costing you to 
make something, but it doesn’t really matter 
because unless you can compete in the market 
you are not going to sell it. For instance you 
can have few errors; you can have everything 


checked five times and have very few errors, 
but the cost of that may be four times the 
' cost of the average of errors that you would 


have in the area if you only checked it twice 


_—that kind of thing. 


Mr. Deans: I understand, but there are 


certain areas where to make a determination 
as to the benefit you get for the money that 


you spend would be a relatively simple thing. 


Some of the operating ministries could almost 


have an expediter who would determine 


whether or not you are getting X number of 





'whatever it is, and that what you are getting 
per hour is the equivalent of a good service 
for the dollar spent. 

'_ In the social service field, it’s an entirely 
different operation, I think it’s probably to 
‘some extent true in certain aspects of the 
Justice field, certainly in the policing end of 
justice. It’s very difficult to determine whether 
‘or not cutbacks, for example, enable you to 
Teceive the same kind of protection and re- 
jturn on dollars invested that you would be 
getting previously. 

| My worry about it is this; because it’s 
difficult to make the determination in social 
services and health—we will deal with that 
first of all—it doesn’t get done. What you 
have is a diminishing level of service. That 
diminishing level of service is never measured 
against anything because it is very hard to 
measure. You don’t notice it because it hap- 
pens gradually. When people talk to me about 
reducing manpower by attrition, one of two 
things has to be proven: You might have too 
many people in the first place; if you have 
then we should be taking a look at what the 
complement ought to be, over and against the 
service that has to be provided. It doesn’t— 


Hon, Mr. Auld: That is what MBR is all 
eet. 

11:15] 

_ Mr. Deans: But it may be, you see, that it 
‘ppears to be a much more humane way to 
leal with the employees if you reduce the 
‘taf complement by attrition, by retirement. 
Chat’s true and I subscribe to that where 
hat’s required to be done; but the trouble js 
hat doesn’t in any way provide an accurate 


| 
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measurement of whether or not that reduction 
provides the service, 

The examples in my mind are really not 
terribly important from your point of view, 
but I want to know what the mechanism is. 
How in the name of heaven do we know 
whether or not, in the case of a mental hos- 
pital, or in the case.of a case worker in the 
social services field, or in the case of a gen- 
eral hospital where they are funded—if not 
entirely, certainly almost entirely through one 
level of government or another—how do we 
determine whether in an effort to save dol- 
lars we are not simply reducing services to 
the point where the dollars we spend are 
wasted? 

You are not saving money if you spend a 
little less but you are not getting anything in 
return for it. You can state publicly that you 
have cut down expenditures by X per cent 
and for a great number of people that will 
satisfy their desire to have their expenditures 
reduced. We all would like to see that. But 
unless you can truthfully say that what you 
are still spending is yielding you a return 
that meets the needs of the people who have 
to have the service, then you really are wast- 
ing all the money you are spending. 

My worry is that we don’t ever seem to 
make that kind of judgement. It may be 
made, but I don’t find anyone answering for 
it. I don’t find anyone telling me that where 
We once required a staff of three on a ward 
we can get by with two; that those two are 
able to provide all of the wide range of serv- 
ices that are needed by the patients. I don’t 
hear anybody telling me that where the case- 
load was 10 in the case of a social worker 
in the field, we can increase it to 12, and 
that individual is able then to provide all of 
the care, during all of the time those people 
require it. 

I'm not talking about what they want. 
There is a difference between their wants 
and their needs, but I don’t see that being 
examined. My concern is that we may be 
wasting a hell of a lot of money because we 
are not getting the benefit for it. To spend 
just a little more may be the prudent way 
to deal with government finance. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t give you definitive 
answers, ‘but speaking hypothetically I sup- 
pose that over the years large organizations 
have a tendency to get larger, and the larger 
it is the harder it is to control activities 
away out there, so to speak. You might have 
had three people on the ward and one in the 
office, and you now have three people in the 
ward and five in the office. You can get four 
or three of those out of the office and still 
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keep the patient care, which is what we are 
talking about, at the same level. Whether 
three is the right number simply because that 
is the number that have been there for years, 
is another question as well. As the secretary 
said earlier, that’s one of the problems in any 
kind of a quantitative measurement of a pro- 
gram that it is difficult to achieve. 


Mr. Deans: Tell me how you do it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: How can you tell the eff- 
cacy of treatment, say in the psychiatric field, 
particularly for the elderly? I am sure that 
somebody believes they can do it and it may 
well be so, but I don’t know the method. 

I think it’s pretty long term, we are still 
learning about those things. I would say up 
until now, certainly, we have had a signifi- 
cant reduction, and IJ am not aware of any 
great cutback in the actual programs that are 
being delivered, any significant reduction in 
the service that is being provided. 

We have done some things, for instance, 
which have made things a little more incon- 
venient. In maintenance staff I think we will 
probably be continuing to go to contract, or 
perhaps yearly standby contract, for plumbing 
and things; for example instead of having a 
plumber on staff in a Government Services 
office some place, Kemptville for instance, 
and sending him around when there is a 
leak in the pipe in the St. Lawrence Parks 
Commission office in Morrisburg. It may well 
be, and I think it probably will be, more 
economical; providing we can find a way of 
doing it that meets public scrutiny in other 
ways and that it’s not the local Tory co- 
chairman. 


Mr. Deans: Who else could it be in Morris- 
burg? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: In Morrisburg, it’s hard to 
find anybody who isn’t a Tory. That’s a prob- 
lem in Leeds too. It’s very difficult, delight- 
fully difficult. But seriously,— 

Mr. Deans: That was serious, believe me. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —I think we can save some 
money. I can remember an occasion years ago 
involving the parks commission when some- 
body blew a fuse in the water pump at the 
Mallorytown Browns Bay Park. I was on the 
commission at the time and I had a fit be- 
cause I saw by the pump house a commission 
truck, I happened to be going home from To- 
ronto and I wanted to see what was going 
on. It was the electrician who came down 
with the fuse. That’s 42 miles, half a day’s 
time. 

We made arrangements to have two or 
three electricians around who told us what 
their hourly rates were and I hope we still 
have. 


Mr. Deans: That still comes with hiring a 
local Tory. You're taking me away on a side 
trip. I'm enjoying it, but it’s not exactly 
where I was trying to get to. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I'll take you to Upper Can- 
ade Village if you want. 

Mr. Deans: Yeah, Ive been there too, in- 
cidentally. It’s a very nice place but that's 
beside the point. 


Mr. Chairman: May I interrupt please, Mr. | 


Deans? 

iMr. Deans: Sure, of course. | 

Mr. Chairman: We have about 35 minutes 
left. 

Mr. Deans: Well, I'll only take two min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman: At this rate we won't get off 
the first item of the first vote. The time 
allocation is up to the committee. I just 
wanted to remind the committee that there 
are five votes under Management Board, and 
it occurred to me that perhaps the committee 
might want to spend some time on some 
other votes. 


Mr. Deans: If I could have just two more 
minutes I will be happy to pass the matter 
to somebody else. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Before you get on to that 
now— 


Mr. Deans: We're off again. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —can we give the secretary 
about two minutes, because management by 
results is something we are all interested in; 
we are particularly interested in it and would 
like to tell you about. 


Mr. Deans: Maybe when he’s telling me 
in the next two minutes he would also ad-— 


dress himself to the statement you made that 


you can find no reduction in the service pro-— 
vided. What I’m asking you is, since you cant 
find any reduction in the service provided, 
therefore you must have a method of measur- | 
ing it. I want to know what it is. That’s what — 
I started out asking. If you can’t find any 
reduction then that must be because you 
know how to measure it and I want you to — 
tell me how you do it. i 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I said I have not perceived — 
any. . J 
Mr. Deans: Okay, it’s you I was asking. Td 
be happy to have somebody else tell me. 
Mr. Anderson: As the minister has said, and — 
as I said earlier, the basic tool, imperfect — 
though it is, that we're working hard to make — 
more effective is the process of managing by 


results. The essential element of that process — 


is that we and the ministry reach mutual — 
agreement as to what results are meant to | 
be achieved in the course of a fiscal year in — 














more difficult, 
| We are making substantia] progress. Leave 
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exchange for the resources assigned to the 
| program. In the course of doing that we try 


to identify mutually—we’ve got to agree on 


_ this because it ends up as a sort of contract 
_ between the ministry and the board—what 
_ are the indicators of the results. 


You're quite right, of course, to point to 


the social and the justice areas as more diff- 


cult activities on which to quantify results 
than, say miles of highway or the building of 
sewers and that sort of thing, Although it’s 
it is indeed quite possible; and 


aside for the moment the question of cut- 
backs, we can ensure, I feel—and I think that 
if there were the time we could produce evi- 
dence of this—that there’s less waste annually 
or that the program is being run more effi- 
ciently. We can do this by, if you like, lean- 


_ ing on the ministries as we rene gotiate the con- 


tract annually and saying, “Now come on, 


| you seemed to do that 


quite effortlessly. 


Gays 


a lower level of service is discernible on the 
Provincial highways; the grass isn’t cut as 
regularly as it was three or four years ago, 
for example and while that is a discernible 
lowering of the level of service, it is nowhere 
near the unacceptable minimum. 

I am saying that this process of measure- 
ment, although embryonic and still an im- 
perfect, pretty blunt instrument, is the basic 
method by which we attempt to relate results 
to resources, whereby improving efficiency, 
reducing waste and at the same time having 
the means of advising government on the 
impact of possible cutbacks. I wish I could 
be articulated more specifically. 


Mr. Deans: Time doesn’t permit me to 
pursue it, though I'll try a little later in some 
other way. 

When you have ministries where you can 
actually measure the output, highways being 
a good example, then that process will work. 


I’m sure it will work. You can delay; instead 
of doing something every two years, you 
could do it every two and a half years. 
There is no doubt you can save money. 
However, please be cauticus about ap- 
plying the same standards to the area of 
social service, social service in the widest 


You've produced the results you said. You 
| handled your case-load in social work and 
you d’dn’t fall behind at all, So why don’t we 
just tighten up the ground rules a bit? Why 
_ don’t you try and do that with two fewer 
people, or with $100,000 less out of your 
multi-million dollar program? Why don’t you 


_just undertake to do the same case-load with 
a little less resources?” 

| If they agree that ought to be possible, 
especially if they hope they can apply the 
Tesources elsewhere, we get a new contract 
[for that program. I would hope that you 
would accept that as we make progress in 
this process it is possible to tighten them up 
‘and to ensure that the same results are 
achieved annually for less cost in dollar and 
‘manpower resources. 

_ Now at a time of cutback how does this 
process work? Needless to say the ministry 
Screams blue murder and says, “We've got 
to have a new contract. We can’t produce the 
same results if you are going to cut us 
back.” 

This dialogue goes along and at the macro 
level, when the government is deciding how 
‘to assign resources, when they are deciding 
what priority to give to the resources field 
and the justice field and the social field, there 
are bound to be some programs where it is 
harder to deliver at the same rate as at 
‘others, depending on how the government 
shifts the priorities. 

_ Down at the micro level, it is possible to 
discern whether any given program is going 
to have to be really cut back, but I have to 
jagree it is an imperfect measure. 

i 

i 

| 











Now, let’s go to an easier example. I 
hope the minister will allow me to say that 





understanding of it. Please be careful about 
it, because as one year goes into the next, 
the measurement will be the measurement 
against last year’s performance, the definition 
of what is expected will alter in accordance 
with the performance of the previous year. 
You will find a gradual diminishing of the 
return on your dollar investment. What hap- 
pens is that it affects people’s lives very 
dramatically. 

IT am not sure you can apply the same 
measurement standards in that field that you 
can apply to whether or not you are going 
to cut the grass along the highways fre- 
quently, which is a good example. 

I don’t know how we do this, but I would 
like to pursue it and will, I may come and 
sit down to talk about it, because I want to 
find out more about the actual methods of 
measurement. 


Vote 501 agreed to. 


Vote 502 agreed to. 


On vote 508, management audit program, 
item 1, operational review: 


[11:30] 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I think I asked 
the minister yesterday how much was being 
spent on outside consultants and whether that 
comes under operational review, replacing the 
management consultant program, or whether 
that comes under this particular vote. 
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Mr. Chairman: That should have come 
under vote 502, item 3. 

Ms. Bryden: Do you have that information, 
Mr, Auld? It was a question that I raised in 
my lead-off. How much is being spent on 
outside consultants? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: You mean what Manage- 
ment Board would spend or the operating 
ministries? There are some rules about this, 
perhaps that might answer it. 

First of all, there is a degree of expertise 
within the government, but the majority of 
ministries that want to use management con- 
sulting or other consulting services, other than 
computers, procure those services from the 
private sector. In computers they have an 
opportunity to go inside as well. They make 
a choice, and each source would tender. 

If the estimated total costs of the project 
are over $100,000, they have to come to 
Management Board to get approval to have 
consultants in the first place. In other words, 
they have to have a good case for requiring 
consultants; that’s as a general rule. 

If the costs are estimated to exceed $10,000, 
and it has to do with a financial information 
system or an organizational study, they have 
to come to Management Board to justify the 
study. 

If the estimated total costs are over $15,000, 
they must tender it and get three bids. Then 
they must come to Management Board to get 
approval to enter into a contract. Generally 
they take the low bid, but sometimes they 
don’t in the consulting field. If there is a 
good reason to take the second or the third 
out of eight, then Management Board might 
give approval. 

Ms. Bryden: Have you any idea how much 
has been spent in the last fiscal year on out- 
side consultants? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We wouldn’t have a global 
figure because it is a discretionary thing with- 
in the guidelines I’ve mentioned for a minis- 
try; they would find the money in an item in 
a particular vote which would include services. 

Ms. Bryden: But you would have a figure 
on the amount approved by Management 
Board approvals, would you not? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No; I could get it for you, 
in the course of a year I could get the esti- 
mated cost. It would take an awful lot of 
digging. There haven’t been many; we had 
a moratorium on consultants a year ago. That 
was from July until Christmas, 1975. 

Ms. Bryden: I was wanting to know how 
much had been spent for the last fiscal year, 
after the moratorium was lifted. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I hate to do this, but I 
suggest you put that on the order paper. It’s 


going to be a lot of work for a lot of people, 
but the information could be made available. 
It would probably take a month or two to 
dig it out. . 

Ms. Bryden: Okay, I'll do that Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Chairman: This is actually under a 
vote we passed, Mr. Charlton, but if you have 
a brief question, go ahead. 

Mr. Charlton: Right, it’s on the same topic. 
In the estimates of the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services we learned that the manage- 
ment consulting services they had provided 
up to this point are being phased out. That's 
obviously going to affect the guidelines and 
the structure in the future. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, because the same thing 
applied. They have to bid too and _ their 
problem basically, as probably was explained - 
there, was that they couldn’t keep a steady 
flow of business and consequently they were 
a long way from breaking even. 


Mr. Charlton: Right, yes; I understand 
their situation. I’m just saying that in future 
the vast majority of the consulting services 
are going to be outside, as opposed to this 
year and last year when there’s been a 
split. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s the way they always 
used to be too. 


Vote 503 agreed to. 
Vote 504 agreed to. 


On vote 505, government personnel serv- 
ices program, item 1, temporary help services: 


Ms. Bryden: Usually this is in place of 
hiring outside services such as Office Over- 
load. I think that was why GO Temp was 
set up, and I understand that’s what comes 
under this item. Is the government now 
using outside Office Overload services instead 
of maintining GO Temp? Is that why the 
vote is going down? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, GO Temp has never 
supplied all the requirements of the govern- 
ment for short-term employees, generally 
stenographic and clerical people. The rent 
control program, with the exception of five 
people I think, is all temporary staff. Ive 
forgotten the name of the low bidder, but an 


outside firm is supplying the rent control — 


staff around the province; and also adminis- 
tering it. 


I think that GO Temp last year supplied | 
about 60 per cent of the requirements. But | 


here again the ministry gets the cost figures, 
and if somebody underbids GO Temp I) 
assume the ministry uses them. 


Mr. Sachse: That is correct. The difference ' 
between the $7,000 and $1,000 is purely an | 
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accounting or technical thing. The system is 
designed to break even, that is zero the 
budget out. There’s just a convenience figure 
in order that it appear in the estimates, be- 
cause in actual fact if it did balance out to 
zero there would be no vote on it at all, 
so there is something in there. 

The actual expenditures are obviously way 
in excess of the $7,000 and $1,000 shown 
in the estimates. It’s netted out so that the 
returns we charge back to the ministries 
brings the gross figure back down to zero. 


Ms. Bryden: Yes, I understand that. Could 
you get us some figures on how many GO 
Temp employees have been on staff for long 
periods in ministries where perhaps a per- 
manent position could be created? Also, is 
it cheaper to keep a GO Temp person on 
when you have a long-term position rather 
than to create a permanent position? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That wouldn't be too 
difficult. I can tell you one, Marian, where 
youd have a peak work load. Colleges and 
Universities have, from about September 
until Christmas, a requirement for 15 or 20 
people because of the student aid program 
and all the applications that come in. Some 
of those ladies have been there since the 
program started. They come every year; I 
suppose they do nothing else. It’s great, be- 
cause they know all about it. 

You have all the advantages of experienced 
people, but without the problem of what 
would they do from January until September. 

I think we could tell you roughly how 
many years some of our people have been 
with us in GO Temp, many over five years. 
I don't have the figures, but we have a 
number of what we call regulars who have 
been with us for a long time. As a matter 
of fact, we have a number of temporary help 
people who have been offered regular civil 
employment but prefer to be in the tem- 
porary arrangement because when their kids 


‘get out of school in the summer they want to 


quit or that kind of thing. 


Ms. Bryden: I have just heard that in 
places like administration of the Wintario 
grants that a lot of GO Temp people were 
being hired on a fairly long-term basis, and 
there probably would be room for some per- 
manent jobs being created there. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Part of that we touched on 
last night in the problem which arises when 
we have a complement control system rather 
than a dollar control system for staff. 

This is the question Bud Wildman was ask- 
ing specifically, how many of those people 
who have been on the unclassified staff for 
years and years were really filling permanent 
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jobs and when are they going to be able to 
get the same benefits? In fact Wintario, as 
administered by Culture and Recreation was 
one of those. They got caught in the freeze 
and when the Wintario program started they 
had a very high proportion of temporary 
people; in the new system we can solve all 
that. 

IMs, Bryden: It’s very unsatisfactory for the 
employees, since they get practically no bene- 
fits, those who are on for a long term. I think 
the situation should be looked at. If they are 
going to be there continually, administrating 
these Wintario grants, there should be a de- 
cision whether there shouldn’t be an addition 
to complement. 

Hion. Mr. Auld: Curiously enough, in a 
number of cases with a number of people 
now going on full-time classified service, the 
amount of the additional benefits, pension 
and so on that will have to be paid is out- 
weighed by the saving in overtime and the 
cost of part-time people, where we had two 
or three part-time people in the course of a 
week doing the work of one person, but really 
doing a little more than that. 

Ms. Bryden: I don’t know whether Mr. 
Wildman’s discussion can come under this 
vote or not. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know that we can 
give you the total figures of the number of 
unclassified people who will be offered classi- 
fied positions, because we haven't got them 
all yet but perhaps Mr. Sachse can answer 
the question you were asking last night, Mr. 
Wildman, about unclassified people who ‘have 
been on for a long time. 


Mr. Chairman: We recognize your problem 
in that you had to speak in committee next 
door, Mr. Wildman. Do you think you can 
confine your remarks under this vote? We 
are on vote 505, government personnel serv- 
ices program, item 1, temporary help services. 

Mr. Wildman: I just wanted to point out 
that I have raised with the minister, and with 
the Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. F. S. 
Miller), the problem of temporary employees 
so-called, and the fact that many of these 
people who are being treated this way really 
are not temporary employees in the sense that 
they are just needed for a certain season, like 
the fire crew or tree planting under Natural 
Resources, but are people who work at cleri- 
cal duties, in maintenance, even to the extent 
that some of them are naturalists who work 
for parks and could very well be employed 
in the winter time as well. I recognize that 
Management Board has been trying to deal 
with the problem by suggesting to the minis- 
tries, especially MNR and MTC that they 
should look at their staffing and determine 
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what temporary people really are needed on 
a year-round basis and then make an applica- 
tion for an increase in complement in per- 
manent employees, and then switch those 
temporary people to a permanent classifica- 
tion. 

[11:45] 

I want to point out, however, what is hap- 
pening in some cases, and I have the figures 
for Algoma—not just Algoma but the whole 
northeastern region in Natural Resources right 
here. The staff increase requested by the 
northeastern region of Natural Resources— 
office staff, support staff and field staff—total, 
I believe, 48. I want to point out that that 
number, 48, does not represent the total 
number of people who have been on casual 
staff for many years. 

For instance, I know of one individual who 
has been a so-called casual for Natural Re- 
sources for 20 years; he is laid off every year 
for five weeks. He is a maintenance person. 
Once when he was laid off another person 
was hired to do work he could have been do- 
ing for the period of time he was laid off, 
and then the was rehired. Now obviously he 
shou'd have been kept on. 

Even though this looks like a substantial 
number, and if these people are accepted, or 
a large proportion are accepted by the Civil 
Service Commission and by Management 
Board and will be made permanent, you've 
still got a problem. I know of another individ- 
ual, for instance, who has been a casual em- 
ployee, supposedly, or temporarily employed 
with Natural Resources, for five years. He is 
a foreman. He trains other people. He runs 
the job, but he is not included in these fig- 
ures. When he came to his supervisor and 
said, “Look, why wasn’t I considered one of 
the people to be put on permanent? I’m good 
at my job, obviously you need me”; they just 
said, “We could only go for so many and we 
couldn't include you.” So you're still going 
to have the problem. I would just like your 
comments on how you deal with that and 
how you're dealing with this whole problem. 


Mr. Anderson: I think I will put it quite 
briefly. The prevailing situation, as every- 
one has been saying for quite a while, has 
been very unsatisfactory. The nature of the 
problem heretofor has been that we have 
controlled the size of the regular staff, those 
classified as civil servants, by head count of 
complement to line up the number of people 
you are allowed to have on the regular staff, 
At the same time we have not controlled as 
rigorously how much money the ministries 
have for personnel. They could, in fact, at 
one stage, move money from other stagnant 
accounts—transportation and communications, 
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services, supplies and equipment—into sala- 
ries and wages so that they had the money 
to hire more staff than they were entitled 
to have on the regular staff by quite a lot. 
That is not only the money they had for 
true seasonal people, but extra money to get 
around the strictures of complement. We 
reached the point of no ieturn on that, we 
had to reform the system. 

What the government has decided is to do 
away with the term complement and _ the 
connotation of complement altogether, and 
to control the size of the work force, which 
does need to be controlled, by a global 
salary and wage dollar amount for each min- 
istry which cannot be exceeded, and prohibi- 
tion against transferring money from other 
standard accounts into salaries and wages; 
so that when they get their salaries and 
wages in their estimates a global amount has 
got to do them for the year for the size of 
the work force. That gives them quite a bit 
of flexibility over the kinds of people that 
they can hire. 

We then are removing the artificial distinc- 
tion between classified civil servants, who 
were heretofore controlled by complement, 
which now they won’t be, and what might 
be classified full-time, continuous, unclassi- 
fied long-term people of one character or 
another. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s what they are. 


Mr. Anderson: For each ministry for next 
year’s estimates, we are including within the 
global salary and wages, one other global 
figure, less than the first, the amount they are 
entitled to have for classified civil servants— 
amount of dollars, not complement—and the 
difference between the two is the amount 
they need for true seasonal or special peak 
load, unclassified. 


Mr. Wildman: Right, which is fair. 


Mr. Anderson: And the calculation—this 
has been gone through with each ministry 
this very month—the calculation of what their 
classified structure ceiling, the global amount 
for classified service will be, takes into ac- 
count the unclassified people who have been 
full-time continuous and who you might say, 
and might be right in saying, should have 
been classified civil servanis, it takes that into 
account. 


Mr. Wildman: What do you do about the 
problem when basically you have gone to the 
ministries and said: “All right, how many 
people do you have permanent or have you 
been using permanently but are unclassified? 
What should your complement be?” They 
give you a number of figures, but then you 
have the local district manager saying, “Look, 








a lesser number, so you are still going to 

have the situation. 
_ Mr. Anderson: Well if what you are saying 
is what does the ministry head office do in 
' levelling with us as to what their real com- 
plement, to use the old fashioned term 
‘what their real complement entitlement 
should be; and are they faithfully portraying 
what their field offices say they really need; 
those things you would have to ask the 
_ ministry. 

Mr. Wildman: [| will, 


| Mr. Anderson: But as between the min- 
istry head office and us; what we are pre- 
pared to recognize as a true complement 
figure to convert into classified structure dol- 
Jars for next year, that is a very hard-nosed 
discussion as to who have you had un- 
classified that perhaps you should have had 
classified, We get that nailed down, and 
that’s a process of discussion between the 
Management Board and the ministry, and 
then once they are converted to this new 
manpower policy of dollar control, they are 
en free; each ministry as it gets converted 
| is then free to put on the regular staff those 
who are entitled to be there but heretofor 
_were prevented by complement. 


| I can’t ask for all these guys.” He asks for 
H 


_ Mr. Wildman: J just want to make one 
‘comment on your dollar control figure and 
that approach. It seems to me what you are 
going to end up with in Natural Resources 
is a situation where there are going to be 
more clerical people hired than field staff, 
because they don’t pay them as much. 

Here you have a situation~and I have a 
| quote here from the Sault Daily Star, No- 

vember 4, by regional personnel officer, 
_ northeastern region, Natural Resources, Ted 
(Clark. He says: “In the summer of 1975, we 
_thad a regular staff of 476, Since that, it has 

been reduced and we have held the line at 

(432 in the northeastern region for the past 
18 months. Current negotiations based on 
the total financial ceiling as opposed to a 
people figure”—which is what you are talking 
about—“are under way. 

“There will be benefits, Before we could 
choose between a $30,000 a year forester or 
a $15,000 steno. Now the ministry will be 
able to hire two stenos and hold to the 
budgetary figure of a total number of dollars. 
The dollar figure won’t change, The min- 
istry is currently negotiating changes.” 

Well basically if I look at the figures that 
have been requested under this new ap- 
proach, the total number of office and sup- 
port staff is 29, and the total number of 
field staff is 19 out of the 48; and in some 
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districts substantially more office staff have 
been requested than field staff because they 
don’t cost so much. 

Mr. Anderson: Mr. Chairman, I think what 
the member is saying is as old as the accusa- 
tion in any organization that the head office 
looks after themselves very well and neglects 
the people in the ficld, Also what is being 
reflected there, I would feel quite sure, is the 
fact that that’s where they actually have got 
the people on staff, 

Mr. Wildman: I just want to point out one 
thing, that in one of the districts they had I 
think four or five clerical casuals, temporary 
so-called, who had been working for any- 
where from two to five years for the ministry, 
with the annual layoff, and they had almost 
exactly the same number of support staff and 
almost exactly the same number of field staff, 
and yet there was more office staff applied 
for, 


Mr. Anderson: I can only point out, Mr. 
Chairman, that in a ministry like that it 
shouldn’t be too difficult, this is what man- 
aging by results is all about. If in fact they 
get the wrong balance between people who 
are actually delivering a service and the sup- 
port staff, their results for a given investment 
of resources are going to look worse; and 
they are going to have to explain that since 
annually their results for resources are meant 
to at least maintain the same Jevel or look 
better. This is a discretion we have to leave 
to ministries, 

Mr. Wildman: I understand that, and I will 
be raising that in the Natural Resources esti- 
mates, 

Hon, Mr, Auld: I should mention to you, 
too, the other little exercise of Management 
Board, It has been directing the ministries, 
not entirely arbitrarily, to reduce their—the 
word we use is “superstructure.” We have 
reduced the number in the last 12-month 
period including deputy ministers, directors, 
executive directors, assistant deputy minis- 
ters, by a net of about 60; and this even 
though we had additional people for a new 
Ministry of Northern Affairs. This year we 
have a target of 25; it was 66 last year, in- 
cluding four in Natural Resources. 

If you take out one person at $40,000, you 
could put in three at $12,000. That is not 
their choice; this has been directed by Man- 
agement Board to each ministry. In fact, we 
have to find one more in Managament Board. 

Mr. Chairman: I am wondering if you could 
pursue this with Natural Resources? We would 
like to free the minister, he has to be at 
cabinet at 12 o’clock. I undertook to get him 
out of here by 12 o'clock. 
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Mr. Wildman: Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
for your indulgence. I just want to leave one 
comment with the minister. 

In November, 1976, he gave me a commit- 
ment he would try to tell me the total num- 
ber of unclassified staff in the government 
service. I still haven’t received that figure. 
Also, I would like to know what, if anything, 
has happened with the idea of tthe three- 
month layoff rather than the five-week layoff 
of unclassified staff. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That will become academic 
now. The estimate is about 2,000, give or 
take a hundred or two, full-time unclassified 
people. Illegally unclassified, according to our 
rules, since they should be classified. They 
should have the benefits of the civil service. 
A large number are in Resources; a large 
number are in Correction Services; and pro- 
portionately a fair number, in Culture and 
Recreation. 

Mr. Anderson: The unclassified staff, one 
must realize, fluctuates greatly according to 
the seasons, but the winter level is of the 
order of 14,000 to 15,000. Of these, some- 
thing of the order of 2,000 will find them- 
selves in the regular staff by virtue of this 
assessment. They were improperly penalized 
by the strictures of complement control. 

Mr. Wildman: I thank the minister for his 
efforts, I just think there are going to be 
more problems in the future. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If there are not any prob- 
lems we will be out of a job. 

Mr, Wildman: I thank the Chairman for 
his tremendous indulgence in allowing me to 
go on with this topic. 

Item 1 agreed to. 

On item 2, French language services: 
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Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I would have 
liked to ask questions on that, but I guess the 
minister can’t stay to explain the tremendous 
drop in this vote from last year—$759,000 | 
down to $183,000. \ 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We can very briefly say 
it is a transfer item. We used to pay the 
teachers and then the feds repaid us. Now | 
the feds pay the teachers directly. 

There were 34 teachers to whom we could 
not give permanent status who wanted to : 
have permanent status. The federal Civil | 
Service Commission, in negotiations between | 
Mr. Gallant and Mr. Clarkson and Mr. 
Sachse, said they would take them under | 
their wing. They now pay them directly © 
rather than our employing them and sending | 
the bill to the feds. 
[12:00] 


Mr. Anderson: The same level of service 1s | 
being provided Mr. Chairman, the same) 
amount of money is changing hands and | 
getting into the right pockets. Heretofore it | 
had to be budgeted through the provincial | 
estimates and then reimbursed from the feds. 
Now the feds are doing it directly and there- 
fore we aren't asking the Legislature for as | 
much money. i: 











Ms. Bryden: You have saved yourself a 
question in the House. | 
Vote 505 agreed to. | 
Mr. Chairman: This completes the estim- 
ates of Management Board. We will recon-) 


vene at 1 o'clock to consider the estimates: 
of the Office of the Assembly. 


The committee recessed at 12:02 p.m. 
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The committee met at 1:19 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF 
THE ASSEMBLY 


| Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cassidy, do you have 
an opening statement? 
Mr. Cassidy: Is the Hon. Mr. Welch going 
to be in? 
_ Hon. Mr. Welch: Actually I’m here, I’m 
‘supposed to be joined by my two colleagues 
in order to have some focus of accountability 
since we're members of the Board of Internal 
Economy. No doubt even that matter will be 
| A in due course so J present my body 
ere. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is there any significance in 
that remark? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I have no particular state- 
ment, and with the help of advisers, we’d 
respond to the question. 


__ Mr. Cassidy: I detect the rhythms of mother 
church. 

_ I want to make a couple of general com- 
ments which are just barely within order. 
‘That is because I have had some discussions 
with the member for Wentworth (Mr. Deans) 
and other members of our caucus about how 
the Office of the Assembly estimates this year 
relate to the discussion we will have in the 
chamber very shortly on the final report of 
the select committee on the Camp commis- 
sion reports. The fact is that the two are 
‘very much interrelated. I am going to make 
one or two comments that almost relate to 
that. I do so bearing in mind that we will 
discuss further, and hopefully adopt, the 
select committee’s report, then action in a 
major way on those recommendations can 
proceed. 

I think it is a bit too easy when we talk 
‘about the Office of the Assembly just to 
call out for more. To put that in perspective, 
I think that what is important is the effec- 
tiveness of the Legislative Assembly, I be- 
lieve that each of us, regardless of our party, 
should be concerned with whether or not the 
Legislature is working effectively as the par- 
Jiament of this province. 
| There are all sorts of things that enter 
Into it, but in relation to the Office of the 
Assembly itself there is the problem of 


| 
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whether the MPPs have the time; whether 
they have the necessary resources; whether 
they have the information supplied to them 
in order to carry out their job; whether the 
balance between the government’s right to 
govern and the parliament’s right to criticize 
and to monitor what the government is doing 
is effective, or whether it is too imbalanced 
in favour of the government. This latter is 
something which I suggest may have been 
the case over the past 34 years. 

Whether members can carry out the job 
over a sustained period of time without either 
burning out physically, or in certain cases 
burning out financially and retreating from 
politics because they simply can’t sustain the 
efforts that are required in order to do an 
effective job here at Queen’s Park—I would 
suggest that is a problem. A number of peo- 
ple whom we know and who have been our 
colleagues have retired from politics-or may 
have lost their seat partly because they 
burned out, because of the extraordinary 
pressures put on members and the inadequate 
level of services with which they have to 
work. 

Finally, in terms of the effectiveness of 
the Legislative Assembly, it is not just what 
we do but it is the perception outside of what 
we do. I think the question has to be asked 
if whether the public is aware of what we 
do and how or to what degree they have 
adequate opportunities to observe, to in- 
fluence and to participate in what is hap- 
pening in the Legislature. 

I don’t feel the same emotion of anguish 
and fury that motivated these estimates a 
year ago, which some of us remember. This 
is because of the fact that there has been 
some action on the fourth and fifth reports 
to the Camp commission, We have a new 
set of rules which we are now experimenting 
with and I believe that the procedural affairs 
committee has recommended that we carry 
those forward for a further period of time. 

A number of other matters which were 
raised in the select committee’s report are 
now under study, under negotiation or are 
being fulfilled in the fullness of time. I was 
pleased to learn that when the Minister of 
Government Services (Mr. McCague) was be- 
fore the members’ services committee, I 
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believe, yesterday, talking about some of 
these matters he said, wonder of wonders, 
the three ministries will be leaving by next 
summer. Met 

He also said he was setting a target of at 
least 440 square feet per member, for the 
member and his assistants, on average. That 
is less than what was recommended in the 
select committee report. I. don‘t really agree 
that it.should. be. done by fiat of a govern- 
ment minister because I think we have to 
move -to the position of having the Speaker 
controlling the. building. But it. is fair to 
admit that if members have adequate space 
and if. there are.not ministries around to 
throw their weight around,. the chances of 
moving towards giving control of the build- 
ing to.the Speaker are that much greater. | 


I think the essential ‘matters in the Camp 
commission. report which shave. got to: be 
carried: through are that the. Speaker have 
control of the building, particularly with the 
present. incumbent ‘of ‘that. office; that the 
reforms of the library; including the develop- 
ment of’ a research: branch .in the library, 
be carried: out, and that the backup for mem- 
bers in terms ofsresearch become a reality. 

I know that people may say; “Hell, that 
is an ‘awful: lot of ‘money.’ That. is. the 
difficulty: if you’ just looked at it as’ saying 
“more.” The fact is that the: effectiveness of 
members ‘of the Legislature: in doing their 
job is seriously impaired because of the in- 
adequate backup they have now. This re- 
sults: both from our information service up- 
stairs in the library. and also from. the fact 
that. we ‘rely..on our legislative assistants, 
plus. volunteers, plus whatever time we can 
snatch ourselves, to: do hastily prepared. re- 
search into matters of. enormous, public sig- 
nificance,: whether it is legislation, whether it 
is . policy; development:’ or whether . it is 
the estimates procedure’ for criticising the 
work:.of : particular. ministries. 

In my” particular ‘case,’ as the critic for 
TEIGA, I think I ‘counted up that that 
ministry ‘has something over 210 economists, 
research people or senior administrators in 
a position where they help to develop policy 
and not just administer it. This is a pretty for- 
midable kind of group. The minister is 
formidable enough but when he has that 
backup it means, among other things, that 
he has become the most prolix minister in 
Ontario's history. He outspeaks this minister, 
the Hon. Mr. Welch, by’ four or five or 
six or seven to one, I would think. He is 
constantly making speeches across the prov- 
ince which have been prepared for him by 
this huge policy mill. 
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Premier too. 


Mr. Ruston: And Mr. Welch is Deputy © 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s true. 
Against that is the critic of Treasury, which | 
is a major portfolio. As the leading economic 
spokesman for the party next to my leader, — 
I have the services of one researcher when | 
I can persuade him to break free from — 
matters such as Inco and Natural Resources » 
and Energy and other areas with which he | 
is also involved. * cee 3 
Those are some general comments. Mr. i 
Welch is Deputy Premier, House Leader _ 
and general sort of poohbah of the Con-— 
servative caucus. You may want to comment | 
on those. I want to make some specific | 
comments which I think are more specific} 
cally germane to what’ the Board of Internal » 
Economy can do, ° given that these other © 
matters relate to negotiation between — the | 
parties and hopefully some goodwill on the ! 
part of the government in ‘general. «= ) am 
I want to talk first about the constituency | 
offices. I think we are still experiencing — 
growing pains and still experiencing problems » 
in that case. The problems really: relate to 
the fact that we backed. into’ them a bit | 
reluctantly and full responsibility for those 
constituency offices have’ not really. yet: been | 
assumed by the Assembly... > 0.) > | 
There are several problems. One relates 
to. the budget of $4,500 a year which is 
meant to’ cover: several things; + it. covers” 
apples. and. oranges and therefore creates | 
difficulties. It! covers: rent, “it covers the cost 
of telephones, it covers the rental. or de- | 
preciation on machinery; equipment and fur-)) 
niture, and it covers such things as answering — 
services: and other ancillary services. It’s 
meant to cover cleaning but that. often goes 
by the board. tS epee 
I talked with the assistant Francie Kendall | 
from York South—from’ Donald MacDonald's’ 
riding—because she happens to have been in) 
contact with most of the NDP’s constituency | 
assistants across the province. In that’ par 
ticular case that office is beyond the ceiling, 
substantially because of the fact that earlier 
this year they had a $75 a month increase 
in rent on their, premises which are in a 
plaza somewhere in the riding. The increase 
was from $235 a month, which was prudent, 
to $308, which is not prudent, in relation to 
everything else you have to cover out of 
that budget. 
In order to stay within the budget York) 
South constituency office now has only one) 
telephone line. As a consequence it is rather 
dificult to reach when a number of con 
stituents are trying to reach it. Most people’ 
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in our survey of constituency offices are paying 
‘$200 or thereabouts for rent. In my case it’s 
$220. The maximum seems to be $230 or 
($240 in most cases. I have a feeling that there 
may be a need to change that allotment in 
exceptional circumstances, or to demonstrate 
more flexibility in cases such as the York 
South example. Maybe it would be _ better 
to hire out the phones and to guarantee at 
least a certain minimum phone service, which 
would be at least two lines. This would be 
better than forcing the phones to be cut 
back if the rent goes up. 
_ The general reaction from our constitu- 
ency assistants across the province is that 
| 





the allotments for postage and _ stationery 
tend to be okay. Insurance costs are a 
bother. Cleaning seems to be normally done 
by our own people as we can’t afford to get 
someone in from outside, and there are 
particular problems with the constituency 
assistants’ salaries and allowances if they 
are sick. 

| That’s a brief overview of this particular 
problem of costs that get out of line for 
reasons that are not the fault of the member 
Ibut just happen to be the case. 


11:30] 


| Were still perturbed, despite the adjust- 
ment of salaries in April of this year, that 
the government has still not seen fit to agree, 
or the Board of Internal Economy has not 
seen fit to agree, that the salaries for con- 
stituency assistants should be commensurate 
with what is paid to people at Queen’s Park. 
I think you can argue that commensurate 
probably meant with the classification of 
assistants at Queen’s Park before they were 
reclassified. But the $11,000 level now paid 
ito constituency assistants is still substantially 
below what the legislative assistants would 
be receiving if they had had a normal in- 
crease this year, rather than their reclassifi- 
cation. I believe that this matter needs to be 
looked at once again. 
_ To be very specific, our constituency as- 
sistants are receiving $345 every two weeks, 
net, after all the deductions are taken away, 
and they have to pay their own OHIP and 
other benefits apart from the CPP and UIC. 
That’s a pretty low salary when you con- 
sider the responsibilities they carry. They 
carry these offices alone and I believe in 
the New Democratic Party's case in par- 
ticular, they're carrying more responsibilities 
than perhaps in other parties. 

They're not simply a telephone message 
pevice centre the way that some of the fed- 
eral riding offices are. In our case, our peo- 


| 
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ple organize and handle the offices them- 
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selves. In some cases they are left by the 
members for two or three weeks at a time 
with almost no. direction, apart from the 
occasional telephone contact with Queen’s 
Park. I 

They handle case work. They go out in 
the riding. They go to hearings on behalf of 
constituents. They are usually on their own 
in running an office and dealing with some 
people, some of them a bit odd, who come 
into those offices and tend to take up a fair 
amount of time. On top of everything else, 
they do their own maintenance and cleaning 
because there’s nobody else to do it and 
there’s no budget. 

If theyre sick there is no allowance; I 
believe that there should be one to replace 
a constituency assistant who becomes sick. 
There is holiday pay, so we can fill in for 
two weeks when our assistants are away 
during the summer, but there is no allow- 
ance at all if somebody gets sick. There- 
fore what we have to do is simply close 
down the offices if somebody happens to 
come down with a bout of flu. 

The hours are a good deal] greater than 
you would expect for $11,200 or for $345 
every two weeks. In general, our assistants 
are spending about 40 hours in the office, 
well in excess of their posted office hours. 
But in addition, they are also tending to do 
work from home. What happens is that 
when 5 p.m. comes, they go home but 
there’s a sheaf of maybe four or five mes- 
sages and callbacks where they couldn't 
reach the person during the course of the 
day, because that person was at work or 
couldn’t call out and therefore the call has 
got to be made by the constituency assistant 
after supper. That extra time on the job 
and that extra sense of responsibility is not 
accounted for at all in the matter of pay. 

Those are the points I want to raise. I’m 
not doing it in quite the same inflammatory 
way we did a year ago—that was quite a 
session, I don’t know if you remember that. 
I do believe that the government members 
on the Board of Internal Economy in par- 
ticular should re-examine that whole ques- 
tion of last year and now that the heat has 
departed, establish just what is commensu- 
rate with the work of the legislative assist- 
ants as it was seen a year ago and bring the 
constituency people up to that particular 
level. 

I don’t want to suggest a specific figure. 
The people who responded from our riding 
offices didn’t suggest a figure themselves. 
But they do have, and I think quite rightly, 
a sense that they're working pretty damned 
hard and are underpaid for the kind of work 
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they're expected to do. I would say that is 
a good deal stronger than just the feeling 
that anybody has that they may be a bit 
underpaid. 

The next thing I want to turn to is the 
question of the assistants here at Queen’s 
Park. I just want to read one or two phrases 
from the submission to the Anti-Inflation 
Board by the Board of Internal Economy. 
You may recall that the board initially decided 
to try to peg our legislative assistants to the 
salary of a-secretary 5 in the civil service and 
that the job specifications coincided. It goes 
on in a brief to the AIB, however, to say 
this: 

“The position of secretary 5 is primarily 
secretarial and it soon became apparent that 
the tasks performed by members’ secretary 
assistants were much more varied and ex- 
tensive. In addition to purely secretarial 
duties, the secretary assistant provides in- 
formation to constituents and deals with 
problems on behalf of the member. This may 
extend to appearing before a tribunal or a 
hearing to present a case on behalf of a mem- 
ber and/or the constituent. They also provide 
liaison.to ministries, boards of commissions on 
behalf of the member, conduct research and 
in some cases prepare reports and articles.” 
What they are saying, in effect, is that this 
place would run without the members but it 
wouldn’t run without the assistants. 

I think in the submission to the AIB, 
which was designed to convince the AIB that 
the reclassification was uncalled for was in 
order, they heaped paeans of praise on the 
assistants. In general they say such qualities 
as an ability to exercise independent judge- 
ment and initiative, to act as co-ordinator and 
to work in an environment where tact and 
diplomacy are essential, are now mandatory. 
They really are paragons, except when it 
comes to one thing, and that is the matter of 
what we actually pay them to be such para- 
gons. 

I want to say that as far as the assistants 
go, even in the NDP caucus, there is a con- 
tract. They are meant to go home at 4.30 in 
the afternoon. If you stroll around the place 
at 5.30 or 6 you are liable to find half the 
assistants still hard at work. They put in an 
exceptionally long week. They work very 
hard. They do carry this kind of range of 
responsibilities. 

In the brief the Board of Internal Economy 
considered, it looked at some comparable sal- 
aries and suggested that the assistants should 
be compared with such people as Human 
Rights Commission officer 1, maximum salary 
of $15,000 and a bit; public relations officer 1, 
maximum salary of $16,155; welfare assistance 
Officer, $15,172 and probation officer 1, $15,- 


929. It also compared some very senior secre- 


tarial levels in the government with maximum | 


300. 


salaries that range between $13,400 and $16,- | 
| 


In its wisdom and in the absence of the 


representative from the New Democratic 


Party, however, the Board of Internal Econ- | 


omy backtracked on a decision to go forward | 


on the range from $11,300 to $15,240. It 


backtracked until a further meeting whereas J 


understand it there was another effort made 


by Mr. Deans and by Stephen Lewis where | 
some of the ground that had been lost was — 


recovered. 
As I understand it, the recommendation that 


went forward was for a maximum of $14,310 | 


this year and the $15,240 level to be achieved 
in a year’s time, provided that the AIB can 
be induced to agree. Is that correct? I am. 
trying to put these facts on the record in| 
brief form. 

Frankly, we are upset—I believe our mem- 
ber on the Board of Internal Economy indi- 
cated that we are upset. It doesn’t seem rea- 
sonable that elsewhere in government people 





who handle PR jobs and welfare assistant | 


jobs and other things like that with respon- | 
sibilities comparable, perhaps a bit less, to | 
the members’ assistants with working hours | 
that begin at 9 and actually do conclude at 


4.30, should be paid this year sums from 


$1,000 to $3.000 more than the salary which | 
was proposed to be given to the legislative | 
assistants. We just feel that that particular | 


problem should be sorted out. 
I prepared a very long portion of this lead- 
off on the question of MPPs but then thought 


better of it. I just want to make a couple | 


of points since the question of MPPs’ salaries 
is really before the Legislature as a whole. 

I will reiterate what I have said to the Hon. 
Mr. Welch privately, which is that I am very 


honeful that in the recommendations of the 


select committee that some means of annual 


adjustment be carried forth and that we not | 


do the second level 4 tranche of adjustment 
of members’ pay and not come to grips with 
that particular thorny issue at the same time. 
Otherwise, we wil] just be going through the 
same kind of hassle in two or three years’ 
time. 

The other point is that if you believe, as 
I do, that to be a member is to carry out a 
job like everybody else, or at least that you 
should try to make the terms and conditions 
as closely comparable as possible, it does 
seem to me that Leslie Frost’s peccadillo 
about not bringing MPPs into the Canada 
Pension Plan should be reversed, I would 
recommend very strongly to the Board of 
Internal Economy that it go to the govern- 
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ment, which in turn should go to the feds, 
and ask them to pass amending legislation 
to take that particular exclusion out of the 
federal Act in order that MPPs can be in- 
cluded in the Canada Pension Plan and 
can have the various benefits that adhere to 
belonging to that plan. 

I don’t think it’s fair, particularly to sur- 
vivors, wives and kids, who stand to get 
fairly important benefits from the CPP in 
the event of fatal illness or an accident that 
takes a member’s life. I think it’s wrong to 
deny members that particular protection. It’s 
worth noting that in most legislatures I 
believe the MLAs, MNAs or MPPs are per- 
mitted to belong to the Canada Pension Plan. 
I’m not sure about that, but I think it’s an 
exclusion which basically applies to Ontario. 

I have two other points. One is the press 
clipping service. There are rumors that it 
may be transferred to the library. I hope that 
occurs soon. I hope that some effort is made 
with the library to begin the process of 
reform even prior to the allocation of major 
resources. It would be good if we could do 
as the Camp commission select committee 
recommended and start advertising for a 
senior person who would come in and begin 
planning for the day when major financial 
resources were available. We really can’t let 
that library languish as an archaic relic of 
Ontario in the 1920s. 


The final point is television. I think that 
this chamber made an important step for- 
ward which was beneficial, to all of Canada 
and not just to Ontario, by allowing the TV 
cameras in a year and a half ago. I can't 
help thinking that that move maybe gave a 
bit of impetus to the federal House, because 
they dithered and dawdled for a very long 
time before finally deciding that, yes, they 
would go forward. Then when they moved, 
they moved with great speed. I think we all 
know, from watching our television sets late 
at night, just what an impact the full tele- 
vising of the federal House is having on 
federal politics and in reasserting the impor- 
tance of parliament as the centre of political 
activity for the nation. 

I think we were right to take the steps 
we did and to go in with a half measure, 
get the cameras in and get some pictures of 
the chambers, But I believe that now is the 
time to go the next step and to start dicker- 
ing with Rogers or one of the cable TV 
companies, if that’s an efficient way of pro- 
viding the service, or putting the facilities 
in ourselves, in order to have a genuine elec- 
tronic Hansard and in order that the feed 
of everything that happens in the Legislature 


may be available electronically for cable TV 
and for the news media. 

This is a progressive House in a number 
of ways. I think we were progressive in 
getting television in in the first place and I 
think in general it has been beneficial. The 
fears people may have had about people 
acting up for the cameras have been com- 
pletely belied by the’ reality, which is that we 
are all quite unaware of the fact that the 
cameras are there. But I do believe that we 
should begin planning in the very near fu- 
ture for the next step, which is the full 
televising or a full video feed to be taken 
of the Ontario House. 

Those are the comments I had, not quite 
in such a spirit as last year; but I do think 
there are some improvements that the Board 
of Internal Economy could be making. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Perhaps, Mr, Chairman, 
it would be wise at this time, before we lose 
some of these points, just io make one or two 
comments. It might work in reverse order. 

It's my understanding—although Tve for- 
gotten the date, maybe I could be aided, as 
the Speaker has called for a meeting to 
follow up on the question of television. That 
meeting date is soon. Mr. Speaker? 


Mr. Speaker: I’m meeting with the exec- 
utive of the press gallery on Monday evening. 
We've been trying for three weeks to get a 
meeting of the ad hoc committee on radio 
and television because weve got five going 
today. That has been our problem, but as 
soon as possible— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Just to respond to Mr. 
Cassidy’s point, there are some plans to 
bring the appropriate people together to re- 
view the matter and to see what the next 
steps may be. 

The constituency offices are the next point. 
Now that the comments of the hon. member 
are on the record, I'll be glad to see that 
they are brought to the attention of the 
Board of Internal Economy. I should point 
out that there have been some adjustments 
with respect to the salaries for secretarial 
support in the constituency offices, starting 
out as they did in February 1976, at $9,000, 
being adjusted again on April 1, 1977, at 
$9,720, and more recently at $11,200, at 
about the bottom range of the new salary 
range for the secretarial assistance to the 
members. 

[1:45] 

But I have noted this and, indeed, these 

other concerns in respect to the operation of 


the constituency office will be on another 
record. I will undertake to see that the 
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board reviews those particular matters as 
they’ve been set out. 

I think the next point was the salary 
range for the secretary assistants. That has 
been the subject matter of a number of meet- 
ings of the Board of Internal Economy. The 
new six-step range starting at $11,229 and 
going to $15,240 and the particular classifi- 
cations of present staffs by dates and so on 
are now a matter of record, and certainly do 
indicate some improvements in the salaries 
paid as far as those very important assistants 
are concerned. 

The other matters of a general nature 
that have been mentioned—certainly as they 
relate to the jurisdiction of the board, I'd be 
very happy to have them brought to its 
attention in the same way that the com- 
ments relative to constituency offices would 
be. 

Mr. Mancini: Mr. Chairman, if it’s all 
right I’d like to just mention two or three 
things in a minor way. Mr. Breithaupt and 
a couple of other members of our party were 
not able to make it here today; I think we 
know why. 

I would just like to start off by saying that 
I, too, am concerned with the constituency 
office. I’m not sure if the members from dif- 
ferent cities in the province have the prob- 
lem I do. But any member, like Mr. Ruston 
from Essex North or yourself, Mr. Chairman, 
who represents a rural riding, I’m sure has 
come to realize that in a great many cases 
one constituency office is not enough. 

I myself have two constituency offices. I 
was lucky enough that when I was building 
my home I was able to put one there, which 
took care of the western end of the riding. 
Of course, I operate that at my own ex- 
pense and I have an extra telephone in the 
office which the allowance given to members 
does not cover. 

The main constituency office provided for 
by the government of Ontario which I have 
in Leamington runs at about par or, usually 
in a deficit. I guess that’s the best way to 
put it. I think the reason it runs in a deficit 
is because the constituency offices in my 
particular area have taken on a great deal 
of work. We've had to put in two lines for 
telephones. It’s not unusual to have 10 or 
15 constituents waiting on a Saturday morn- 
ing when I get there, so we have to have 
an office big enough for a room with proper 
furniture and everything that goes along 
with it. Other than that, the office is a 
pretty humble office. 

I'm very lucky in that the rent for the 
office is only $150 a month, but I’m not 


foolish enough to believe it’s going to stay 
at $150 a month for much longer. I’m afraid 
that when I get the rent increase, it’s going 
to be substantial, and the landlord is going 
to be able to justify the increase, I’m sure 
it will push the rent way past $200 a month 
which means I will run an average deficit in 
my constituency office in the Leamington 
area alone of at least $75 ‘a month. That’s 
not counting the $50 a month I pay for the 
extra telephones in the Amherstburg office. 


I don’t really mind paying this $100 to | 


$150 a month out of my own reimbursement. 
I've paid it hefore and I guess. if I have to, 
[ll pay it again. I think if Parliament is go- 
ing to take a position that we do provide 
constituency offices for the members which 
can serve the people of our constituencies, 
then we have to look to see if the rate can 
be raised. 


Also, I would like to mention the staff | 
provided for us through funds by the govern- | 


ment. I’m very much satisfied with the 


$11,200 that the staff is able to receive. I | 


am not all that familiar with some of the 


things mentioned previously about people in > 
public relations and that type of thing, but | 
I know that in my part of the province | 
$11,200 is a fairly good wage. Most of the © 
nurses in Windsor make that much—or a | 


little less, or a little more—so I think we're 
right in the ball park there. 
Not too long ago, I was talking to a 





friend of mine who works with the United — 


Way campaign. The staff there are all in the . 
$7,000 range. He was telling me that he | 
thought the staff was excellent and could get - 
jobs anywhere in the area. So I'd just like | 
to get it on record that Im happy with the : 
salary that is provided for the staff at the | 
constituency office and see no reason to ex- | 


pend more money in that area. 
I'd just like to mention the members’ 


| 

| 
offices here at Queen’s Park. If you really | 

| 


want to do the members a favour you should 
maybe arrange things so that they don't 
have to move as often. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I’ve been wondering 
what you're eventually going to reconvert 
that addition to your house to. 

Mr. Mancini: I’m probably going to have 
to expand it. 

Mr. MacDonald: Every marriage is a con- 
tract of two with the power to add thereto. 





——— 


Mr. Mancini: I’m probably going to have 


to expand it because as our party grows in| 


popularity and responsibility, so will the 


member for Essex South. 


| 
4 
4 
| 


I've been here since September 1975 and _ 


I have had to move at least four times and | 
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it’s getting ridiculous. It just puts you be- 
hind in your work. Maybe the government 
does it on purpose so that the opposition 
members are taken up with moving instead of 
working for their constituents. But, as men- 
tioned by the previous speaker, we are now 
going to have bigger offices as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t care to move again. 
I'm happy where IJ am. It’s small, it’s cramped, 
_ but then that’s the way it is, and that’s the 
way we'll accept it for a while. I do think 
there are many members who feel slightly 
_ embarrassed when they have company from 
home, people from different councils or from 
different organizations and they invite them 
into their offices—five or six people or a 
_ family—and they have no place to sit. I don’t 
believe that that has ever happened to the 
Deputy Premier. Also we, in the opposition, 
would like a chair for our constituents when 
they come to visit. 


Mr. Cassidy: Have you seen the opulence 
in which he lives? 

Mr. Mancini: I’m sure it’s vulgar. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It’s not vulgar; it’s in 
very good taste. 





Mr. Mancini: I’m not talking about your 
constituency office, I’m now talking about 
the offices here at Queen’s Park. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Oh, Queen’s Park. 


| Mr. Mancini: Yes, weve now gone to 
another point. On many occasions, I have 
had four or five councilmen or people from 
| different unions or other organizations and 
_haven’t been able to offer them a chair. 
This has been rather embarrassing and we 
have had to go down to use the dining-room 
for coffee—if it is open. And that leads us 
to another point, if, Mr. Chairman, you'll 
‘let me proceed under this vote. 


/ Mr. Chairman: I know that this is your 
, Opening statement, Mr. Mancini, so you can 
cover the waterfront. 
| Mr. Mancini: Yes, thank you, I’m going to 
cover the waterfront. I would like to mention 
_a few things about the dining-room and in 
‘this area, Mr. Chairman, I can speak with 
some expertise, having operated my own 
restaurant for well over three years. 

First of all, I found out that if you weren’t 
/Open you weren't going to have any business. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s how some people 
make money. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, I wish the people who 
Operate the dining room downstairs would 
have the same philosophy—that if you're not 
‘Open you're not going to have any business. 
‘I find the hours rather amusing and really 
/not practical. 








I mentioned to some of the staff in the 
dining room that possibly the best way— 
and I’m glad to see that Mr. Speaker is 
here because I know this matter comes 
under his jurisdiction—to operate a successful 
dining-room in this type of situation is to 
have some kind of buffet. You have to have 
a cold table and a hot table where you can 
lay out your food and where you don’t have 
to hire any extra staff. You can serve a 
few people or you can serve a lot of people 
and when everything’s over you can put 
everything away, back in the freezers or 
wherever it has to be placed. 

I've found that when the dining-room is 
full, the staff tries as hard as it can, but there 
is just no way anybody in the kitchen can 
serve up a hundred different dishes in the 
time that the members want them. 

I'd like to say that the buffet idea would 
give the members a different menu every day. 
The menu we have changes very seldom. 
Maybe that’s one of the reasons a lot of 
members go out in the evening. I think we 
should give serious consideration to changing 
the format we have in the dining-room, we 
have a lot of room in the rear of the main 
room. The buffet could be set up there and 
the members could go in and serve them- 
selves. 


Also, I think we need in the dining-room 
an area for members only. Often, at the 
table, if you want to re-discuss what you've 
talked about in caucus, you can't because 
you have people on either side of you. You 
do it, but you shouldn't. 

This leads me to the dining lounge. It’s 
supposed to be a members’ dining lounge, 
but I think that’s the last thing it is. It’s 
usually full of secretaries or other people. 
On many, many occasions, I’ve seen people 
come in off the street. They sii in the dining 
lounge and you don’t know who they’re with 
or what they’re there for. You see them using 
the telephone. You see them ordering drinks. 
If that’s the members’ dining lounge then it 
should be for members. 

Ive talked to members in the other two 
parties about this, and the members I’ve 
spoken with have the same concern. The 
dining lounge seems to be for everybody ex- 
cept the members. It really appals me to see 
somebody come in off the street, pick up one 
of our phones and use it as if it was in their 
own home. 

I’m sure if someone wanted to use my tele- 
phone I would make it available to them. But 
in this situation I think we need to tighten 
our security there—it’s the only way I can 
phrase it—to make sure that the lounge is for 
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the members and their guests only. I think 
‘serious consideration should be given to that. 
I can recall senior members telling me that at 
one time members could go to the lounge and 
discuss business and could take a few min- 
utes to relax. But that situation has long 
passed and needs to be brought back. 

I would also like to take the opportunity 
to mention the staff the members have here 
at Queen’s Park. I have a very good secre- 
tary in Frances Winter. She worked for my 
predecessor, Mr. Paterson and she did a fine 
job for him and she’s doing a fine job for me. 
My riding, like many other ridings in the 
province, is an extremely active one. It’s busy. 
We receive well over 200 constituent inquir- 
ies per month. It continues to climb. I know 
that’s nothing compared with what you re- 
ceive, Mr. Chairman. I’m sure yours is at 
least 500 or 1,000. But in my riding it’s up 
past 200 inquiries a month and that keeps 
my secretary and me here at Queen’s Park, 
very, very busy. 

I find, as did the previous speaker, that I 
can’t give as much time as I would like to 
the work we have before us here in the 
Legislature. I don’t know what the position 
of my party is on this but I, as the member 
for Essex South, would certainly appreciate 
more help here at Queen’s Park. 

I’m able to get assistance from our Liberal 
Party staff, but they’re usually tied up with 
the critics; the other members come second. 
If you could give those things some con- 
sideration, we would certainly appreciate it. 
If you want some more advice about the 
restaurant downstairs, please ask because 
there are many more changes I could 
recommend. 

[2:00] 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I’m sure we're accom- 
plishing what these estimates are intended to 
accomplish by simply having these matters 
on the record for review by the appropriate 
board or bodies. It was my opinion that at 
one time the Speaker had an advisory com- 
mittee or special committee on the dining- 
room, and if, in fact, he were to see some 
point in bringing that back in operation— 

Mr. Speaker: It’s now members’ services. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes, it’s now the com- 
mittee on members’ services. It may be that 
the particular skills of the hon. member for 
Essex South could be put to work on that 
particular committee. 


Mr. Mancini: The prices are not cheap 
down there. Anybody who takes a walk up 
Yonge Street and goes into any of these 
ethnic restaurants, Greek or Italian, can see 
that the prices downstairs which are offered 


to members and their staff are certainly not 
comparable to the ones on Yonge Street— 
and that’s a downtown location where the 
owners have to pay high rent and buy their 
own equipment; and they have to pay for 
their own utilities, unlike the caterers here 
who use our facilities, our building and our 
equipment. I can’t see why there cannot be 
a profit made in that lounge. Thank you, 
again. 

Mr. Chairman: For the sake of order, I 
think we'll continue to deal with these mat- 
ters item by item. 

Mr. Cassidy: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, 
on a point of order. If we were in a truculent 
mood, then I would understand going through 
the matters item by item. But I would have 
thought that much of what ali of us have 
to raise can be raised in general discussion 
amply within the time available, and then 
perhaps we might go to specific items, rather 
than compelling Mr. MacDonald or people 
from the different parties to come in on three 
or four different occasions. 

Mr. Chairman: I’m in the hands of the 
committee. It really doesn’t matter to me. 
In previous estimates, we have been dealing 
with the various votes item by item, but if 
the committee wishes to take the entire vote 
as a block— 

Mr. B. Newman: How much time is al- 
lotted? 

Mr. Chairman: —it’s fine with the Chair. 
We have eight hours in tstal for these es- 
timates. 

Mr. B. Newman: You intend to finish off — 
today, to sit until 4 o'clock? 

Mr. Chairman: We have eight hours. 

Mr. Cassidy: In your case, I don’t believe 
we really have enough to say to fill up the 
eight hours because so much of what this 
vote is concerned with is being looked after 
in other places. 

Mr. B. Newman: You are right there. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Certainly you could wind 
this thing up at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. B. Newman: Time will! tell. 

Mr. Cassidy: Time will tell, but I have 
a sense that we will probably wind it up 
by 4 o'clock in the afternoon. ? 

Mr. Chairman: Is it the wish of the com- 
mittee then to take the vote as a block? 
Agreed? All right, we take the entire vote - 
as a block, Mr. MacDonald. 

On vote 201, Office of the Assembly pro- 
gram: 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like, using the general framework within | 
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which my colleague presented his views, to 
make some comments. 

This committee, this legislative office and 
who is responsible for it and how you es- 
tablish that responsibility and accountability 
is a very anomalous situation. We are all 
aware of that and I think we want to move 
to a clearer picture of it. In my view, the 


_kind of thing that was envisaged in the Camp 


commission report is still valid, and I am 
wondering what are the delays in moving 
toward that position. 

What Camp was saying was that the Legis- 
lature should come under the control of the 


_ Speaker. I have heard it argued that until 


| the Speaker has control of all of this building 


I 





that that cannot be done. I don’t understand 


that argument; it does not wash. I don’t know 


why the Speaker is not in charge now. 
Therefore, in keeping with what the Camp 


| commission envisaged, when we have es- 
_timates like this, I think the Speaker should 
be up there. He is the man who is respon- 
| sible. I don’t know whether the Clerk within 
the Legislature and the Director of Adminis- 
| tration within the legislative office are in 
effect, two deputies; 
_there. They are the people who are going 
to be coping with the criticisms and respond- 
ing to them and indicating the difficulties 
in their implementation. 


but they should be 


I just want to suggest that I think we 
should move to that as quickly as possible. 


I have not heard of any valid reason why we 


could not and should not do it as of tomor- 
row at 9 o'clock. 


The second point in ccnnection with it 
however, is that that there is another anomaly. 
Camp insisted that the Legislature should 


‘not be regarded as the sort of tail to the 


dog and for anything the Legislature wanted 


they had to go cap in hand to some ministry. 


The Legislature should be separate and it is 
separate in terms of financing because the 
Management Board as far as the Legislature 


is concerned is a Board of Internal Economy. 


There is a bit of an anomaly there. I as- 
sume that anything the legislative office 
wants, the Legislature wants, with the 
Speaker being the chairman of that group, 
he goes to the Board of Internal Economy 


_and persuades the Board of Internal Economy 


that what they decide is accepted automat- 
ically by the Management Board. The anom- 
aly in the situation at the moment is that 
I think we have got a relic of the past that 


Camp was suggesting we get rid of. 





Our Board of Internal Economy is made 
‘up of three ministers of the executive coun- 
cil and one representative from each of the 





three parties. If the whip is cracked the rep- 
resentative from the Conservative Party is 
going to follow the line laid down by the 
three ministers. So you have four to two. 
And I hear many times that in the Board of 
Internal Economy a position is taken which 
looks as though it is in fulfillment of a dictate 
that came from the. Management Board or 
the provincial Treasurer or somewhere. 

I am just asking for clarification. Is the 
Board of Internal Economy really the respon- 
sible group in terms of deciding on the ex- 
penditures, and if it is, isn't the Board of 
Internal Economy really a little wrong in its 
composition? A board that is made up of 
three ministers of the Crown is not a board 
that is an independent board of the govern- 
ment in the pattern that Camp was proclaim- 
ing to be the ideal. 

If I may dare to raise a very controversial 
analogy, this is what Arthur Maloney was get- 
ting at when he was saying that the require- 
ment for his office be decided by the Legis- 
lature because he is responsible to the Legis- 
lature; therefore the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy is the body to make the decision—at least 
it was designated as the body to make the 
decision. In fact, the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy is a subcommittee of the cabinet or of 
the Management Board because of its com- 
position, 

I could go on for a long, long time. There 
is really a fascinating subject here for some 
detached objective academic to do an article 
for the learned journals and how we sort this 
out. But just to recap the point I am making: 
I cannot see any valid reason why you don’t 
immediately put the Speaker in control. If it 
is going to take a little time to sort out full 
control of the building, if there are more por- 
tions of the building that must come under 
his control beyond the three secretariats 
which are going to be moved out by next 
summer, fine, that is still a bit beyond his 
control and he is negotiating to get it. But 
meanwhile he is in control of the rest. 

He has his two deputy ministers—he is the 
minister, in effect, as far as this portfolio is 
concerned. He has his two deputy ministers— 
the Clerk of the Legislature and the Director 
of Administration, The financial watchdogs 
are the Board of Internal Economy, with m 
rider that if they are really going to fulfi 
the spirit of the pattern spelled out by Camp, 
I think the composition of that board is too 
top-heavy in terms of being government- 
dominated, even cabinet-dominated. 

On the constituency offices, there is a real 
problem here and I don’t know how you solve 
it. You remember, Bob, that for years we 
wrestled with the problem of how we estab- 
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lished equity in expenditures for people who 
live outside the Metropolitan area and those 
who live inside, recognizing that those who 
came from a distance had much greater ex- 
penses, that ate up all and more of their so- 
called untaxed allowance. We tried to do it 
at one point back five or six or seven years 
ago by giving them a $1,000 differential. Now 
we have moved on to a new basis that, I 
think, meets that inequity much more fully. 

The real problem here is that the member 
for Essex-South says that he can get an office 
for $150. If you can find an office for $150 
other than. some unused toilet in the back of 
a warehouse in the city of Toronto, I'd ask 
you to direct it to my attention. 

Since my colleague cited York South as an 
example, we got a bargain to begin with, 
relative to normal prices in this Metropolitan 
area, because.it happened to be above a shop- 
ping plaza, ideally situated, with lots of park- 
ing and everything else, but they were hav- 
ing difficulty in renting their space. Now 
they're not having difficulty renting their 
space so theyre upping their rents to get 
into the pattern of the whole of Metropolitan 
Toronto. We suddenly find ourselves hit with 
a significant rental increase that is way be- 
yond the AIB guidelines and everything of 
that nature. 

We're into the deficit position that Mr. 
Mancini was referring to. I don’t know how 
you solve that. If I did Id tell you, because 
there are discrepancies. If the Speaker wants 
to get a space up in Schreiber I bet he can 
get it maybe for $75 a month instead of $320, 
or whatever it is were paying now. 

There is one small point. [ve never quite 
understood why there is such inflexibility on 
this. If there are allocations to the constitu- 
ency office of $4,500 for rental, plus postage, 
plus this, plus that, surely within the global 
allocation you should permit exchanges of 
moneys if they don’t go beyond the global 
amount. That would meet some of the small 
deficits that are beginning to emerge. I sug- 
gested ‘that before, but I’m told it hasn't 
been cleared and it hasn’t been permitted. 

One brief comment on this very protracted 
exercise in trying to get our legislative: assis- 
tant up toa comparable kind of level with 
the rest of the civil service. I could never 
understand why those in power deemed a 
legislative assistant of a member to be worthy 
of a salary of only $11;200, or whatever it 
was a year or so ago, when they themselves 
had set up the citizens’ inquiry’ bureau with 
salaries of $15,000 or $16,000. They’re doing 
much the.same work, except that the legis- 
lative assistant has infinitely more work than 
those people who are in charge of the citizens’ 
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inquiry bureau. For the most part, it’s an 
information service. There is some pursuance 
of cases but Ive never heard of citizens 
inquiry bureau personnel pursuing a case and © 
oing down to the WCB or elsewhere on be- | 
half of a citizen who called in. | 

Our legislative assistants are engaged in | 
this day in and day out. They have not only | 
all of the normal routine drudgery of sec- — 
retarial work, they are social workers in | 
terms of case work and their pursuance of it. | 
As pointed out by my colleague they are | 
doing research work to some degree, and | 
indeed, in our caucus we are considering 
how we can get them more involved in > 
that research work until the Board of In- 
ternal Economy is willing to respond to the 
Morrow committee’s recommendation of a 
researcher for each member. 

On the MPPs, I have only one comment 
to make and I say this cleanly, almost prayer- | 
fully, to the minister. Why in God’s name | 
over the last 20 years haven't we come up j 
with some formula for the renumeration of — 
MPPs, an automatic formula rather than the | 
political flak and all of the embarrassment y 
we have to contend with with a periodic _ 
adjustment? Everybody is embarrassed with | 
it. We are in the invidious position of rais- | 
ing our Own pay. | 

The editorial writers in the Globe and 





couple of years and then despite pressures — 
in his own party and elsewhere he deter- | 
mined he was going to live up to that freeze; 
until September 13 of this year. | 
The only way you can get out of that is 
to have some mechanism. I refuse to believe: 
it’s beyond our capacity to come up with 
some sort of mechanism, tied to categories. 
in the civil service or tied to rises in the 
cost of living, or what you will, that 1s} | 
done automatically and you don’t get into. 
this continuing embarrassment and periodic 
blasts of political flak because an adjustment; 
is being made—usually very late—every fou) 
years. Most people get an adjustment every 
year and when the four-year adjustment comes 
here, it looks very big and they immediately, 
( 

| 





see headlines that the MPPs have got am 
increase of 40 or 45 per cent, and equate 
that and try to reconcile it with the AIB: 
guidelines and so on. So I repeat, rather | 





pleadingly and prayerfully, for God’s sake! 


work out a formula and give consideratior 
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to this issue so that this problem is resolved 


| Gn the future. 
—: [2:15] 


Just one final word on the business of TV 
in the House. I noticed some figures the 
other day in one of the newspapers about the 
cost, but Rogers or somebody else said it 
could be done much more cheaply. Let’s 
get at it. 

We have used an awful lot of reasons 


that are really excuses for not coming to 
_ grips with this. It was contended for example 
_ that MPPs would be grandstanding. I think 





my colleague is correct; we don’t even know 
the cameras are there, we are not paying any 
attention. We didn’t need to have this ex- 
perience to find that out. 

In Alberta, they have had cameras for 
years and I think the Morrow committee or 
others have gone out there and Lougheed 
and everybody out there will tell you that 
nobody pays any attention to the cameras. 
There may be the odd attention paid to the 
cameras but it hasn’t restructured, warped 


_and twisted the operation of the Legislature 


and I suspect if I were to examine another 


of the half a dozen reasons that are used 
for not proceeding with this, they are 


equally invalid. 
It comes down to a matter of cost. I don’t 


_know what your reaction is to what’s hap- 
_pened in Ottawa in terms of TV coverage 


| of the 


House but I have found—in the 
people I have talked with—a combination 
of fascination, excitement, and a little dis- 


‘illusionment about the rowdyness. I think 


‘speakers can control that to some degree 


_and the rest of it is just part of the natural 


process. The cost is really very small in 


_terms of our overall budget and it should 


_be added to the basics of the operation of 
'the government and the Legislature without 
too much more delay. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
‘make one or two comments. I apologize to 
‘the member for Ottawa Centre for having 
not commented with respect to the point 
‘raised by the member for York South in so 
far as the built-in review annually in salaries 
‘Is concerned. That was a point that was 
‘covered in— 

Mr. Cassidy: It’s a mental block. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: No, but I shouldn’t have 
‘trusted to my memory to go through the 
‘points. As you know, there is an under- 
Standing to prepare legislation for this par- 
ticular session and if I can speak to both 
‘of these points, I will ensure that this par- 
iticular point is introduced as part of those 
discussions. 











I think the member for York South does 
us a favour by pointing out this question 
of accountability and the members of the 
committee are very kind to even allow me 
to be here on this particular basis, because 
I have a great— 


Mr. Cassidy: They screamed when you 
weren't here last year. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Yet in keeping with the 
principle of this thing, if you take a look 
at the Legislative Assembly Act, particularly 
starting at section 71, there’s a very clear 
description of what we mean by the Office 
of the Assembly, the estimates for which are 
now before this committee. The Office of 
the Assembly consists of the Speaker, and 
the Deputy Speaker and the Clerk of the 
Legislative Assembly and the first clerk assist- 
ant and the Sergeant at Arms and the Direc- 
tor of Administration and such other em- 
ployees as may be required from time to 
time. That’s the Office of the Assembly. 


Mr. Ruston: We're slightly off. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: There are some refer- 
ences to it and I only do this for the purposes 
of underlining many of the things which the 
member for York South has said. In one 
section it says: “The Speaker in his capacity 
as head of the Office of the Assembly shall 
be deemed” and so on, and then we talk 
about that office’s built-in Management 
Board. That’s a pretty good analogy of the 
Board of Internal Economy and that was 
always planned to be that type of separate 
unit. The member for York South will recall, 
as I do, that most of these estimates used to 
be carried by the Provincial Secretary and it 
was always felt there should be some separa- 
tion between the government, as such, and 
the assembly. I take it that the particular 
sections of the Legislative Assembly Act we 
now have before us are in some ways to 
translate that I take it, quite technically. 

I can remember discussions when I was 
the Provincial Secretary where we felt there 
was more time spent doing estimates in the 
House than in committees. The estimates 
would come before the committee of supply, 
the Speaker would actually assume his seat 
in the Legislature, the seat that is simply 
marked on the seating plan, and would re- 
spond to the questions of the members of 
the committee of supply during the normal 
review just like any other estimates. 

We discussed this, because it doesn’t seem 
to be any more appropriate for a member of 
the Board of Internal Economy to be here 
than it would be for a member of the Man- 
agement Board to come and take my esti- 
mates as the Minister of Culture and Recrea- 
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tion. ’'m the one who is accountable in that 
particular capacity and the activities of the 
Management Board as they relate to my min- 
istry are one thing but not necessarily as 
part of the estimates review and so on. 

We talked about this yesterday at the 
Board of Internal Economy and I think the 
Speaker will agree we certainly wanted to 
avoid any problems today as to who was to 
be here to help respond to questions in ad- 
dition to the very capable staff. It was de- 
cided that all three House leaders would 
appear. 


Mr. Cassidy: A funny thing happened on 
the way to the committee room. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: A funny thing happened 
on the way to this committee today. Obvi- 
ously, for very legitimate reasons people 
haven’t been able to get here. 

The question of jurisdiction with respect 
to the physical environs is the subject mat- 
ter of the third and final report of the Mor- 
row committee. 

Mr. Cassidy: It’s an interim report? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That has yet to be 
dealt with and indeed, as the member for 
Ottawa Centre has pointed out, the Min- 
ister of Government Services, as one of the 
landlords, has already been to the members’ 
services committee to indicate some staging 
insofar as accommodation is concerned, I 
don’t know that he has spoken directly to 
the point of jurisdiction but I suppose he 
has spoken to the committee with respect 
to those areas where it’s still felt he thas 
some jurisdiction to see what happens. 

I just commented on the fact that I knew 
you were on your way. 

Mr. Cassidy: I want to file an objection 
here because if Mr. Deans isn’t here while 
I'm here it’s an unfair point to raise. 

Mr. Ruston: He's out campaigning. He 
won't get any votes in here, I don’t think. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t think his attend- 
ance before the committee on members’ serv- 
ices really addresses itself to that final point 
with respect to overall jurisdiction. 

I notice, by section 93 of the Legislative 
Assembly Act, that “such parts of the legis- 
lative building as may be designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council in addition 
to the legislative chambers shall be under 
the control of the Speaker, and the order in 
council shall be laid before the assembly’— 


Mr. MacDonald: In the light of that, 
why can’t the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil say to the Speaker that all those portions 
which are not now occupied by the Premier 
or by the provincial secretaries—until they 
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get out and so on—are yours, youre in 
charge? So we can move towards the struc- 
ture envisaged by— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, the hon. ~ 
member anticipates—I can’t recall whether 
any such order in council has in fact ever _ 
been laid before the assembly. There are 
some parts of the building under this section — 
and before; so I take it there’s always been | 
the assumption there was some division be- 
tween the jurisdiction of the Speaker and of 
the cabinet. | 

Mr. Speaker: It is colour-coded on a plan 
to back up the order in council. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: So there is some designa- 
tion apparently. That’s why I went to that 
section. The question that remains to be 
determined in this debate and discussion is — 
whether or not there should be more of the | 
area in the Speaker’s colour than in the gov- 
ernment colour. 

Mr. MacDonald: Setting aside giving more © 
of the area and switching the colours to the 
Speaker, what is the problem in terms of 
moving and clearly recognizing here—the 
Speaker recognizing and everybody recogniz- 
ing from this point forward, he is the head 
of this ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t think you'll have 
any difficulty with us with respect to the 
fact that the Speaker is the head of the 
Office of the Assembly—that’s what the Act 
says. I draw your attention to section 92 of | 





the Act which says: “The Speaker in his 
capacity as head of the Office of the Assembly 
shall be deemed to be an employer within 
the meaning and the purposes of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act.” So I mean, it 18 | 
there. 
Mr. MacDonald: I don’t understand why 
you had the problem yesterday. I think the | 
Speaker should have been there. | 
Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t wish to speak 
for the Speaker, obviously, but we felt ie 
under the circumstances the Speaker had 
assumed his responsibilities just recently and 
had not really chaired the meetings leading 
up to the discussion of these estimates— 


Mr. MacDonald: I have never known the 
Speaker to feel incapacitated in coping with 


a situation at the drop of a hat, so I dont 
find that valid. However, in fairness— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I am not here as his 
apologist but here we are responding— : 


I 


| 


) 








Mr. Ruston: If he can handle the mem- 
ber for Scarborough West (Mr. Lewis) he 


can handle anybody. : 
Mr. MacDonald: Let me come back to the: 
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one point I made that you have not yet 
responded to. If the Camp proposal is that 
the Office of the Assembly be independent 
of the government, dare I ask you your per- 
sonal view as to the inappropriate composi- 
tion of the Board of Internal Economy at the 
moment? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think my view at the 
moment is that the government has not seen 
its way clear to change that particular section 
of the Act. 

Mr. MacDonald: May I suggest then that 


if You are going to fulfil Camp, the Speaker 





_ would be the chairman of that Board of In- 


ternal Economy. He has his two deputies 


' there—the Clerk and the Director of Admin- 
_ istration—and I think there should be one 
_ representative from each party. Then you 


have not got a situation in which the one 
representative from each party is inevitably 


_ dominated by three cabinet ministers. They 
_ are not there. They should not be there. 


Otherwise you have not got the independence 
of the Legislature. It is as simple as ABC. 

I know here you get into the old principle 
of accountability. You have to count on that 
group being sensible—and I think you can 
count on them being sensible and not spend- 
ing money like drunken sailors. They are 
going to be the ‘Management Board for the 
Office of the Assembly and presumably what 
they decide is to be spent is going to be 
accepted automatically by the Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough). 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I appreciate very much 
that there are other points of view. I think 
too, against the particular principle of ac- 
countability as it would relate to the Office 


_of the Assembly, it has to be the general 
_ principle of accountability with respect to the 


aes 





| 


consolidated revenue fund, which, of course, 
by constitution and by rule is best for the 
government. No doubt that is what is being 


reflected in the membership of the board of 


internal economy. 


Mr. MacDonald: How do you reconcile 
that with the basic tenet of the whole Camp 


| proposition—that the Legislature is indepen- 


dent of the government? 
Hon, Mr. Welch: Your question is based 


| on the assumption that they cannot have in- 
' dependence as long as there is this deep 


dependence ultimately on the government as 
far as funds are concerned. I suppose that 
is the case which we have to face up to. 


Somebody has to be ultimately responsible 
, with respect to general expenditures of tax- 
_Yaised revenues. That, I suppose, ultimately 


vests in the Legislature, so to that extent that 


Is Overcome. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, all it says 
is that in this small portion of the provincial 
budget, instead of the provincial Treasurer 
and the government being responsible and 
accountable, the whole of the Legislature is 
accountable, And, pray tell, who is more 
appropriate to be responsible to the people 
than all the elected representatives of the 
people and their delegate on the Board of 
Internal Economy? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: But as you know, money 
bills and the imposition of tax, even by con- 
stitution, cannot be put forward except by 
a minister of the Crown. 


Mr. MacDonald: Okay, but the principle is 
still there. You want the legislative assembly 
to be separate— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: It all depends on how 
you spell “principle.” I mean the “pal” of it 
is ultimately the tax—I am not discounting 
that that is a point of view. I think what has 
happened here in the Legislative Assembly 
Act is an attempt to identify scmething spec- 
ific called the Office of the Assembly with 
its own board of management called the 
Board of Internal Economy against the back- 
ground of ultimate accountability of the gov- 
ernment for the expenditures of funds. 


Mr. Sterling: I just wanted to put a few 
points on record as they relate to more of a 
rural constituency office as opposed to some of 
the expressions which were put forward by 
Mr. Cassidy and Mr. MacDonald. Mr. Man- 
cini had indicated that his rental costs were 
not of prime concern to him at this point in 
time. He could foresee some problems in the 
future as he was maintaining two constituency 
offices at this time. 

[2:30] 

The rental of accommodation hasn’t af- 
fected my costs in my constituency to any 
great degree, However, because of the fact 
that I have approximately 10 different calling 
zones within my particular riding, it is 
necessary that I have what they call a 
WATS line, which allows people to call toll 
free to my constituency office. This eats up 
$120 per month for that one phone line, which 
gives me 10 hours into my particular con- 
stituency office. I have found it is better to 
concentrate my efforts m one office rather 
than try to split it between two or three 
different offices. Therefore I am able to 
utilize the female employees who are in my 
office to do some case work, as they do in 
Mr. Cassidy’s office as he has indicated. 

Therefore, although we may not have the 
same rental factor, if we want to provide 
the same service you as a member are giving 
to your city residents, we have a higher 
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factor in giving them the seme service in 
telephone expense. It’s quite a_ significant 
difference when you figure $120 as opposed 
to the normal business line which is roughly 
$20. So this takes up a great deal of my 
budget to run my particular office. But I 
find it is a very useful tool. The very im- 
pediment of having to make a long distance 
telephone call may turn some people off 
from calling you to seek some aid. A lot of 
these people, quite frankly, can’t afford to 
spend the money on a long distance tele- 
phone call. I’m sure that that is part of 
our duty—to help these people more than any- 
body else. 

It was suggested to me by the office here 
that I have the people phone me and then 
I phone them back and use my credit card. 
That’s all well and dandy, but they still have 
to make that long distance telephone call 
here. They suggest that I was not utilizing 
my constituency office moneys correctly be- 
cause I could shove that off on another ex- 
pense and it wouldn’t show up on my con- 
stituency office— 

Mr. MacDonald: Can your 

Mr. Sterling: No, I can’t. 

Mr. MacDonald: The poimt I was making 
earlier—you can’t switch moneys from one 
pocket to another. 


Mr. Sterling: So, what happens is that they 
phone in and I have 10 hours on this WATS 
line which is just a phone-in line. I can’t 
phone out on that particuiar line. I have to 
phone the person back if there is a long 
involved story and put it on my credit card. 

One of the other members of our caucus 
brought up a further point on credit card 
usage of the telephone. Mine is fairly heavy 
because of the nature of my riding. It’s 
about 75 miles diagonally one way and 50 
miles the other way. I think my phone bill 
is running probably $400 or $500 a month 
on long distance charges, As I understand 
this, when you call and you give them your 
credit card number that’s the same as placing 
a person-to-person call and you are charged 
on the basis of a person-to-person call. 

I do not see why, rather than give them 
your credit card which takes it out of your 
constituency office budget, we cannot just 
pay the long distance charges emanating 
out of that telephone and perhaps emanating 
out of your home telephone where you make 
some of your other calls. I understand that 
there would probably be a net saving in 
terms of the overall charges to the person. 
Maybe somebody who is dealing with those 
SMDPuees could say if I am right in saying 
that. 


Mr. Miggiani: The long distance telephone 
calls which originate at the constituency office 
level are not charged to the formula. They 
come out of the member's indemnity. In 
other words, it is an unlimited expense, the 
same as you have here in Queen’s Park. The 
only thing that comes out of the formula is 
the rental of the equipment. The long 
distance ca'ls themselves are not charged to 
your formula. We absorb that under the mem- 
bers’ indemnities. So they don’t reflect at all. 
In other words, the formula which now stands 
at $16,000 plus does not include the long- 
distance telephone calls. ‘ 


Mr. Sterling: I realize that. The only point 
I am trying to make is to try to save your 
office money by the method in which we 
place those long distance telephone calls. 
When I call from my home or if I call from 


the constituency office telephone I give them 


my credit card number, is that correct? Am I 
supposed to give them my credit card num- 
ber? 

Mr. Miggiani: The credit card is for your 
own personal use, sir. 

Mr. Sterling: I realize that. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: What is being said is that 
if you did not do that and simply charged it 
and your telephone bill came in, you could 
claim long distance charges on your telephone 
bil from your constituency office the same 
way as you charge your— 

Mr. Miggiani: As they charge on his pri- 
vate bill. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes. 

Mr. Fleming: The feeling in general is that 
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it just would not offer enough control if any | 


person could call into your constituency 
office and make a collect phone call whether 
you were there or not. It is simply an attempt 


to control the use of the telephone. We have . 


provided a Zenith line to any member who | 
wishes to install one within the $4,500 global | 


amount, and some members have. But it has 
been our experience in looking at the whole 
picture of telephone expenses that really long 
distance calls of that nature should be limited 
to collect calls on credit cards. 


Mr. Sterling: Yes. My only point was that 
if I am calling out from the constituency 
office, I do not give them my credit card—I 
I just dial direct? 

Mr. Fleming: Correct. 

Mr. Sterling: And they will pay thatP 

Mr. Fleming: Yes. 


Mr. Sterling: But I cannot dial direct from 
my home; you will not pay that. 


Mr. Fleming: No. 


et 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: Use your credit card. 
Mr. Fleming: Granted. But for the matter 
of control, we have to do it that way. 


Mr. Sterling: What is the difference? I 
mean, who else uses my telephone at home 
but myself and my wife? 


Hon. Mr. Welch; We will never ask. 
Mr. Sterling: I was just trying to save— 


Mr. Fleming: That means we have to set 
up a completely separate account in your 


_home for that home telephone. That would 
_ have to be logged through the administrative 


office here, At the moment the Board of In- 
ternal Economy doesn’t permit private tele- 
phone calls in your home to be paid for, In- 
stead, if you are going to use your private 
home phone, you have to use your credit 
card on it. That is simply because we are 
not able to fund telephones in members’ 
homes. 


Mr. Miggiani: It would also mean that 


_the member would have to pay out first 


and then get the money from us. 


Mr. Fleming: Yes. Then there would be 
also, as Mr. Miggiani points out, the matter 
of reimbursement for your bills which you 
would have paid Bell Canada. 


Mr. Sterling: That is fine and dandy. All 


_I am interested in is saving the overall dol- 


lars, rather than put it on your credit card 


which costs about twice as much as making 
a direct call from your home. 

Mr. Fleming: I might say, Mr. Sterling, 
these are matters we are constantly looking 
at and attempting to examine and discussing 


with Bell and the Board of Internal Economy. 


) 





| 
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| But at the moment, that has been the policy. 


Mr. Sterling: I have no other comments. 

Mr. ‘Ruston: I don’t have too much on this 
matter of telephones and constituency offices. 
It is such a great improvement to what it was 
years ago, Donald— 

Mr MacDonald: I don’t agree. 


Mr Ruston: —the member for York South. 
But I can understand your point about the 
Speaker. I think that should be separate and 
distinct and yet I realize that what the 
House Leader has said about the responsibil- 
ity. But the responsibility is still with the 
125 people in this Legislature. If they them- 


Selves are not responsible for what goes on 


in this vote, heaven help the country. I 
think that that is a thing to think about. 
I suppose it is the same as members of 


the Legislature and council members setting 


their own pay. I have heard it said, “You 
Should get outside people to set your pay” 


| and so forth. I recall the first time I was on 
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a township council. We only had two meet- 
ings until we raised our pay. 

But I will tell you that doesn’t bother me 
a bit. I'll sit in this Legislature and make 
that decision and feel that Ill make my 
response to the people. I can’t forget the 
former member for Sarnia, Mr. Bullbrook, 
saying that very strongly in caucus one day, 
“If we cannot take that responsiblity, there’s 
something wrong with us as legislators.” I 
don’t worry about that. 

It may be a problem for some people; it’s 
a problem as to the way they do it. The way 
we do it seems to be to wait a long time; 
then it gets to the point where the salary 
range has got too low and we have to make 
a major increase. Of course, the public reac- 
tion is not very good. We see what happened 
in Ottawa a few years ago. In my opinion, 
the way the federal government did it was 
rather stupid; it was excessive as well. I 
think we have to take that responsibility be- 
cause, after all, we are the last place in 
which to raise money in Ontario. If we can’t 
take that responsibility, I really fear for the 
country. 

As far as the telephoning goes with the 
Zenith lines now being covered—goodness, 
I think I have 11 different telephone ex- 
changes; since that’s been taken over, it’s 
certainly helped me. I have two telephone 
lines in my house with six telephones. If the 
phones are not ringing a few times a day, my 
wife thinks it’s very dull around there. That 
all goes with the job of being a member. It’s 
enjoyable at times; I think it is, as long as 
she doesn’t take the complaints—she just takes 
the telephone number and has me call back. 

I really haven’t got any fault to find, ex- 
cept that I think this vote should really be 
conducted in the way that it was intended to 
be. I can’t see any reason, really, why it can’t 
be handled under the Office of the Assembly 
by the Speaker and those in charge with him. 

There’s one thing I wanted to ask. I don’t 
know if there’s someone here from Hansard. 
If there is, I could ask about one problem 
we had. I can understand the problems with 
some of my speeches in the House; what with 
interruptions and my own lack of the 
English language, I’m sure there are some. I 
don’t have much French, so I don’t know 
really what I have. 


Mr. Hall: There’s nothing wrong with your 
volume, though. 


Mr. Ruston: On one occasion I used a cer- 
tain word where I was naming a township. 
I went and picked up a copy of Instant 
Hansard because the members don’t get it 
any more unless Hansard figures there’s a 
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problem. In going over the Instant, we found 
one word that was spelt wrong. I suppose that 
doesn’t matter that much, but a different 
spelling can make a difference in what the 
word might mean. We marked it and sent it 
back. I don’t know what happened, but it 
wasn't changed in Hansard. It’s always a 
problem, because Hansard _ is printed and 
then it goes out. We caught the mistake in 
time. We did take it back in the time we 
thought was suitable for it. If I remember 
correctly, I spoke on a Thursday evening and 
I’m sure we took it in on Friday at some 
time. 

On another occasion, and this is a little 
different situation, I was asking a question in 
the House one day and I made the mistake 
myself in my question. I used six months in- 
stead of 12 months, which made an awful 
difference, especially to anybody involved 
in the question. That was on a Friday. I 
called the Hansard office at 4.30—I think my 
girl called, in fact, but I was there. Appar- 
ently, according to the information we got, 
they hadn’t gone to press yet and they could 
change it to 12, but it wasn't changed. I 
know you can’t change the intent of any- 
thing and I suppose that would change the 
intent of the question, but it was a mistake. I 
don’t know how you can, but is it possible to 
handle something like that? 


Mr. Brannan: Taking the second problem 
first, I took the call on the second occasion. 
I remember it. I explained to your secretary 
that we couldn’t change that and that you 
should rise in the House and change it your- 
self, because it wouldn’t really serve any 
useful purpose to change it in the record 
after the incorrect information had inadvert- 
ently been given in the Legislature. 

I’m afraid we follow that rule fairly rigidly 
for fairly obvious reasons. This particular in- 
stance of yours might have been a very in- 
nocuous one, but it could be a very serious 
situation where somebody is making a state- 
ment and he gives some very wrong informa- 
tion and then he calls us up afterwards and 
says, “I’m very sorry, but I gave the wrong 
figures in the House. I would like you to 
change it in Hansard.” We won't do that, 
for fairly obvious reasons. 


[2:45] 


The other incident I must apologize for be- 
cause this is something we try to foster. If a 
member finds something in the Instant Han- 
sard, or if, in reading through it, if he finds a 
spelling error, particularly a proper name or 
something like that, we must appreciate his 
phoning in. Although we have lots of gazet- 
teers and other reference sources, we some- 
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times do make mistakes. We don’t need to 
have simple errors and grammatical errors 
pointed out to us, but we do appreciate 
having place names or difficult spellings, 
chemical names and things of that nature 
pointed out. But usually if we are not sure 
of a spelling of that type, we will send the 
sheet back to the member with a big red 
ring on it and say, “Please help us.” 

I’m afraid the first one must have gone 
astray somewhere. I must apologize for it, 
because we do look after those and we do 
try to get them changed as much as possible. 


Mr. Ruston: I can understand that. I don’t 
know how the girls do the job they do under 
the circumstances sometimes in that place. 
It’s amazing. It’s a terrible job at times. 


Mr. MacDonald: It reads like English when 
it comes out, 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, it does—after they and 
the interpreters after them go through it. At 
one time, of course, if I remember correctly, 
when I first came here you got a copy of 
your remarks that next day and you could go 
over them in total. But that was changed. 
Now we are only sent the pages on which 
there is a particular question. 

Mr. Brannan: That’s right, Mr. Chairman. 
The reason for that change is sheer volume. 
When we started printing up the estimates 
committees as well as the House, both from. 
our point of view and from your point of 
view, the volume you would have to look 
through and the volume we would have to 
process would be just unreasonable. 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, I can understand that. 


Mr. Brannan: We think it’s helping mem- | 


bers in most cases just to pull out the sheets 
where there is a problem. 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, I haven't 


been in office long enough to have generated | 
very many problems in this regard. 


I’m very fortunate, as some other members 
are, in having constituency offices that have 
very low rent. But I have run into a problem 
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of mileage, in that many of the meetings 


lems in Kent-Elgin take me to Chatham, 
which is the county seat, and also to St. 
Thomas, which is a county seat, both of 


which are outside my constituency. So, when’ 
I submit a bill detailing my mileage, Im) 
immediately knocked down because of the’ 


that I am required to go to regarding prob- 
fact that I’m outside of my constituency. To 
keep us all honest, I wonder if some con-, 
sideration couldn’t be given to rural ridings— 
or maybe to any ridings for that matter— 
when the person goes to the adjoining im | 


I realize you can’t have us travelling from’ 
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Chatham to Ottawa just at whim and sub- 
mitting a bill for it, but it could amount over 
the course of the year to a fair amount of 
money for the distance from the edge of my 
riding to Chatham or to St. Thomas. If I’m 
attending a Workmen’s Compensation Board 
hearing in London or Windsor or something 
of this sort, I am not being compensated. 

Like Mr. Sterling, what bothers me about 
the telephone is— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Before they change over 
to the telephone, maybe the officials could 
point out the section which would have to 
be taken a look at. It seems a practical situa- 
tion which we should take a look at. I would 
think that in this situation knowing some- 
thing about the political climate of both 
St. Thomas and Chatham, this member’s 
getting into those areas occasionally is a 
worthwhile experience. 

Mr. MacDonald: Are you willing to pay 
his way? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I mean, we should bend 

over backwards to make sure he gets near 
there. 
Mr. McGuigan: Just in that connection, 
when I hear people flailing the Treasurer, 
I feel I should rise to his defence because 
he’s my No. 1 constituent. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s right. You should 
be protecting him. 

Mr. McGuigan: I have two very famous 
constituents: Darcy McKeough and a ball 
_ player. 

Mr. Cassidy: Fergie Jenkins? 


Mr. McGuigan: That’s right, Fergie 
Jenkins. You’ve got them in the wrong 
order. 


_ Mr. Cassidy: I thought Darcy was throw- 
ing a pretty mean scoop all these days. 


| Mr. McGuigan: Well gentlemen, Darcy 
/ and I get along fine and I’m sure that they 
welcome me in Chatham and St. Thomas. 
I have a private business phone on which 
I pay a fair rental per month. The standing 
_charge is $50 a month and then the calls 
| come quite cheaply. Calls to a neighbouring 
‘town are around 26 or 28 cents, so it 
often bothers me to call the next town know- 
‘ing that it would only cost 28 cents on my 
| bill, while on the credit card it costs the 
| Zovernment $3 or $4. This problem has 
| been bothering me. I’ve made a number of 
calls and charged them to myself. However, 
‘I realized I had to stop doing that and 
| started using the credit card system. 
' Mr. Cassidy: I have a number of small 
points and one or two larger ones which I 
| want to run over quickly. 
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First, a matter that affects those of us 
who are fortunate enough to have the govern- 
ment trunk service across the province. The 
hassle we get with those as regular users is 
not excusable. Every time I call, they say, 
“What’s your name, ministry and code.” If 
my assistant or my wife call, who I think 
are legitimately entitled to use it on business 
that relates to this place, they are hassled 
even more. Frankly, it is not only a nuisance, 
it is also a heck of a waste of time and 
time is something which we all have diffi- 
culties in budgeting because of the demands 
that the members have got to carry. 

I suggest that the board have some negotia- 
tions with the operators who are on duty 
after 5 o'clock, when we are entitled to 
make calls that don’t just come into Queen’s 
Park. It’s important for us to use that be- 
cause it saves an enormous amount of money 
which would otherwise be spent on the 
credit card. I think that service is useful and 


advantageous, but right now it’s also a 
nuisance. 
Secondly, although I don’t believe the 


cost of the credit card is. $3 versus 26 cents, 
I would be interested in knowing, and the 
board might ask, “What are the tradeoffs? 
What is the additional cost of having mem- 
bers use credit cards all the time?” If those 
costs are extensive, then it might be worth 
looking at other means. I know that my 
credit card bills have been $100 or more a 
month and if there can be a $40 saving 
for each member per month then it may be 
worth bringing in other means of control. 

Surely there are two lessons to be drawn 
from what Mr. Sterling said about the cost 
of a rural line and what Mr. Mancini said 
in relation to the wide area of telephone 
service, Either the total cost of the phone 
package is separate, or there should be a 
better means of pooling so that the postage 
allotment, the telephone allotment, the 
stationery allotment and the rent are all 
brought into one. In the urban areas the 
telephone costs may be a bit less, but the 
rent for office space is liable to be higher. 
In a rural area, the rent is going to be 
less but the telephone costs are going to be 
higher. There are certain tradeoffs but we 
cant always exercise them the way the 
system works at this time. I suggest that that 
be looked at. 

Third, were obviously moving in the 
direction of the Speaker taking over the 
bui'ding because it was personalities that held 
us back more than anything else. I do 
believe, and I say this to Mr. Welch, that it 
was the former minister’s feeling that this 
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building was an extension of his country es- 
tate. This put a bit of a crimp in the equitable 
administration of space, facilities and that 
kind of thing and that attitude passed on to 
a number of the MGS people who felt they 
were personal retainers of the minister, rather 
than people who were going to be serving 
all the members of the Legislature. I hone 
that attitude is something for the past. I'm 
still a bit shaky around certain of those 
people. 

I hope the committee of members’ services 
looks at the question of the restaurant. To 
describe it in detail] wou'd take too much 
time for this particular committee. Frankly, 
I don’t know how any of us survive eating 
there regularly. It is the lack of variety which 
is particularly upsetting. I really wish they d 
go Brazilian one week, Chinese the next, 
English the next, Italian the next and then 
come back to the polyglot fare they normally 
offer, Anything, other than what we have 
right now—a buffet, fish and chips wrapped in 
newspaper— 

Mr. Hall: You gourmet you. 

Mr. Cassidy: You know, Ross, that out-of- 
town members have to live on it month after 
month and year and after year. It feeds my 
paranoic feeling that the fare that is offered 
in the ministry is very carefully determined 
by the cabinet, and designed to sap the 
vitality of opposition members, therefore 
making it easier to govern. 

Mr. Hall: Do they eat the same food in 
that other room, Mike? 

Mr. Cassidy: Yes, but the ministers never 
go there. They go there for show, so that 
they can be seen mingling with the plebs. 

You can’t get a bite to eat in that place 
for lunch before 12 o’clock, which may often 
interfere with your schedule if you have to go 
off for a lunch-time engagement and can’t 
eat on the run. You also can’t get a bite to 
eat before 6 o'clock. This means it’s not 
possible to slip away from the House and 
have a bite to eat before going off to an 
evening engagement or before going to an 
evening meeting where you can’t eat. That’s 
very rigid, and it seems to me that if the 
place exists to serve the members the way 
we like to think, then that kind of thing 
needs to be treated with more care. 

Mr. Hall: Even Frank Drea runs his place 
on schedule. 

Mr. Cassidy: That may be. Let’s face it; 
we have very little time available. We have 
difficulty in fitting decent eating into our 
habits. If were not going to burn out the 
members should at least be able to eat 
decently. 
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I disagree with Mr. Mancini about the 
access for the staff who work in this building. 
The discrimination that exists against the 
women who often work in senior, responsible 
roles for the various caucuses is deplorable. 
It is particularly deplorable when you con- 
sider the ease with which senior civil servants 
from other parts of Queen’s Park can waltz 
in because they happen to wear a business 
suit and to be male. That’s a very serious 
problem. 

I want to ask the minister a couple of 
specific questions. One relates to the com- 
mission on election expenses which comes 
into this particular ministry. I guess the 
commission is responsible to the Legislature 
as a whole, but since the minister is here, 
and since this is a matter that ultimately 
depends on government action, I'd like to 
know what the current status is on the ques- 
tion of the proposed $2 check-off on the 
income tax. 

When our select committee looked at this, 
we got letters from Bud Cullen, the federal 
Minister of Revenue at the time, saying that 
while he wasn’t excited by it it was possible 
to arrange for that $2 check-off to be imple- 
mented through the federal tax forms. We got 
letters from Arthur Meen, who was the 
provincial Minister of Revenue—this was just 
a year ago, on November 4, 1976—to say that 
the matter of the $2 check-off had not yet 
been resolved and was still under study by 
the government. I suspect that that study is 
not being proceeded with very vigorously. 
In relation to healthy democracy in the 
province, it might be desirable that it were. 
I wonder if the minister can comment. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I’m not able to bring 
you up to date on that, I’m advised that last 
time the matter was discussed, there was 
some negotiation with— 


Mr. Fleming: I believe there was discus- 
sion between Treasury, the Ministry of Rev- 
enue, and Ottawa. It came down to a ques- 
tion of certain reciprocal agreements. Ap- 
parently it had not been possible to settle 
this. That’s all we know. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Could we take that 
question and Ill get you an update? 


Mr. Cassidy: Of course. I’m sure that those | 
matters can be resolved. They were con- | 


cerned about confidentiality and about not 
preserving any record of the political lean- 
ings of an individual as reflected by the 
party to which they chose to give, which are 
legitimate questions. I am sure those are 
resolvable. Obviously any kind of computer- 
ized record of income tax information has the 
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same sensitivity problems as pecple’s political 
allegiance. 


[3:00] 


The chief electoral officer comes under this 
vote. I don’t want to talk about election pro- 
cedures in general, but I want to raise for 
the record one particular aggravation that 
we have in election after election in a down- 
town riding like Ottawa Centre. I am sure 
that Mr. Walker, for example, would have 
had some of this experience in his riding, 
London South—it occurs in any area where 
there is a relatively high amount of mobility. 
These are the enumeration procedures which 
are still carried out under our election law. 


We have an archaic procedure. It goes 
back to the dark ages of enumeration, of 
special enumeration and of court supervision. 
What happens after the first enumeration 
amounts to the same thing—the means of 
getting people onto the list—-or whatever 
words you use to describe it. 


In a highly mobile riding where people 
spend a decreasing amount of time at home— 
in particular apartment dwellers without 
family responsibilities—it is very difficult to 
get somebody onto the list if they miss out 
on the initial enumeration. It should be pos- 
sible for a person who can be identified by 
means of a telephone directory listing, or 
something like that, to be enumerated in the 
special revision by telephone. 

The second problem is that the close-off 
date for those special enumerations is a long 
distance before the actual vote. That creates 
enormous problems because people only 


_ begin to tune in about 10 or 12 days prior 


to the election. Everything we do as politi- 
cians, and people do on our behalf as politi- 
cians, is really like hitting the donkey over 
the head with a two by ‘our, It takes them 
Some time to notice there is anything going 
on. Many electors only begin to focus on the 
election after the time when they can get 
on the lists has passed. Consequently, as 
many as three or four or five per cent of the 
electorate in a riding like mine will be dis- 


| enfranchised with no means of getting on 


the list. 

~ We should allow peopie to continue to get 
on the lists, to permit them to vote on elec- 
tion day itself, long past the deadline for any 
special revisions of the jist for people who 
want to vote in the advance poll. The 
present procedure is that the lists close about 
four days before the first advance poll. The 
lists should continue to remain open right 
through until three or four days before the 


election day itself, with the understanding 


that anybody who comes in at that time, 


obviously cannot vote at the advance poll 
because they have not been enumerated 

I put those on the record. I am sure that 
the minister or Mr. Fleming will pas those 
comments on to the appropriate quarters. It 
is a serious problem and in ridings like mine, 
it can mean as many as 3,000 or 4,000 people 
who, for various reasons, don’t get the right 
to vote in a provincial election, I think that 
is serious. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Just before you complete 
that I was wondering if you had any thoughts 
on another area that concerns me. That is 
the matter of returning perhaps to some sort 
of vouching on election day itself in urban 
ridings in the same way as it exists in rural 
ridings. This I would think, in an urban area 
as well, would be an opportunity to have at 
least several hundred more people vote who 
might not otherwise do so. Have you thought 
ahout that in the same aspect as the matter 
of keeping the lists open and what the prac- 
tical balance might be? It is an area that 
happens to concern me as well. 

Mr. Cassidy: Yes, I have. My feeling is 
that vouching at a poll on election day in an 
urban area is not appropriate. I just think it 
is opening a door to the kinds of things that 
used to happen in Quebec elections and 
that we can probably achieve the same end 
without going that far. 

As a candidate I am a bit fed up, and my 
people are a bit fed up as campaigners, for 
being held responsible for imperfections in 
the election law. When we discover, a night 
or two before the election, somebody who 
has been left off the lists and they get angry 
at us, I would frankly like to see a way by 
which they can get on the lists. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You don’t think that could 
be accomplished in the vouching approach? 
I think we are dealing with the last quarter 
of one per cent of people who would very 
much like to vote, perhaps. 


Mr. Cassidy: Right. In many cases, I think, 
they get angry but they are not people who 
are highly politicized to the point where 
they may even vote. 

They should be able to go and vouch at 
the headquarters of the returning officer for 
that riding, so that we can tell them, “Look, 
well get a car.” Then they can put up or 
shut up and we are not held responsible 
for election administration. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Perhaps that person will 
vote at the returning office, which might give 
a certain sense of greater responsibility and 
be less likely to have— 


Mr. Cassidy: Abuses. 
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Mr. Breithaupt: —any fudging or confusion 
going on. It might just set a better tone 
than the vouching in the poll idea. 

Mr. Cassidy: I hadn’t thought that they 
might actually vouch and vote at the return- 
ing office, but that seems to be not a bad 
kind of solution. I do believe that as close 
as possible to the election date—or even, as 
you suggest, on the election day—it should 
be possible for people to exercise that right 
to vote if they fulfill the requirements. 

I want to make a representation to the com- 
mittee and that is simply that a number of 
the recommendations contained in the select 
committee’s report that relate to the build- 
ing could be implemented now at relatively 
low cost. The Speaker has gone, but I'm 
sure he’ll be looking at this. 


I jotted a few down. There are others 
that I’m sure you would find as well: The 
provision of audio-visual equipment for one 
or two committee rooms. The allocation of 
private phones for members in that cloak- 
room space in the west lobby which is 
basically not used at this time. The opening 
up of the one-time library in the west lobby 
to provide additional lobby space because 
there are two parties with substantial num- 
bers of members, as the minister may have 
noticed, over on that side. That could prob- 
ably be done at relatively small cost. Even 
if you just took the doors off and opened 
it up without making any structural altera- 
tions to change that archway. 

Mr. Breithaupt: But that room does have 
a use for private meetings or for three or 
four members talking over an item. Perhaps 
if the room were refurbished and made more 
useful it need not be fully opened up in 
that sense. I thought the matter of the tele- 
phones in that area where the coat closets 
are was under way. 

Mr. Cassidy: If it’s under way it’s not 
completed yet. It’s not been done. 

Mr. Breithaupt: I recall someone saying 
it was. 


Mr. Cassidy: If it was refurbished and the 
doors taken off it would still provide a quiet 
corner away from the hustle and bustle. 

The acquisition of art: I notice that 
members are now being offered access to the 
prints that are available through the govern- 
ment. Perhaps the Legislature in 1978 should 
start to buy a certain amount of Canadian 
art, even though this wouldn’t be the full- 
fledged kind of thing that we’d hoped for in 
the committee—at which we'll arrive. We'd 
acquire some experience and perhaps acquire 
a few things to counter-balance the mons- 
trosities we have on the wall right now. 


Provision of government documents for 
constituency offices: That is done to a cer- 
tain extent right now. It could be improved, 
as could the whole procedure of documenta- 
tion being provided to the press gallery. 

Those are a number of things that could 
be done cheaply and quickly. 

In the case of the library, I think a num- 
ber of the recommendations that relate to the 
library and don’t involve heavy costs could 
also be proceeded on right now and could 
begin to make this place a more effective 
place for us to work in. 

The final point I want to raise, and maybe 
the minister can reply on this. The question 
of the independence of the Legislature and 
of the role of the Board of Internal Economy 
has been raised very strongly by Donald 


MacDonald. I obviously join in his comments _ 


and feel concerned about the reply from the 
Deputy Premier. 

The reason the Deputy Premier is here is 
really in recognition of the reality of the 
situation, which is that the government still 
calls the shots on the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy. Not the Speaker, not the House lead- 
ers in triumvirate, but the government. If 
the government is responsible, as it is now, 
then inevitably it is suffering from a conflict 
of interest. 

If the Board of Internal Economy were, in 
its wisdom, to put forward recommendations 
to bring in research assistants to upgrade the 
library, to do other things that are long over- 
due with this money, those requests are going 
to get balanced against the demand of MNR 
for a certain amount of money for their serv- 
ices in provincial parks and somebody else © 
wanting nine per cent rather than eight per 
cent for some service in the community pro- 
vided for by their ministry. I believe it’s an 
apples and oranges situation. 

Donald here was just computing the fact 
that right now the Legislature costs one- 
tenth of one per cent of the budgetary ex- 
penditures of the province of Ontario. Given 
those proportions, the most extreme degree 
of profligacy by a restructured Board of In- 
ternal Economy on behalf of this Legislature 
would have no really appreciable effect on 
the overall budgetary situation. I think the 
minister will accept that is not liable to be 
the case. 

We have to be concerned about the balance 
between the government and the Legislature. 
The Legislature has been held down for so 
long that I believe the people of the prov- 
ince have been losers. We're trying to catch 
up. That’s what the purpose of the Camp | 
commission and the select committee reports — 
was. You can’t catch up so long as the gov- 
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ernment holds all the aces in its hands and 
| is very reluctant to part with the necessary 


wherewithal to make these changes possible. 

I don’t deny there has been some move- 
ment in a desirable direction, but there will 
always be a disagreement between the gov- 
ernment and a consensus of the legislators in 
general as to the speed and pace of the di- 
rection with which we improve the services 


for the members and therefore make this a 
more effective Legislature. That’s why I be- 
lieve the independence of the Board of In- 


ternal Economy must be guaranteed and a 


_ restructuring is probably required in order 
to free it from the current dominance by the 


_ government side. 





Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, let me 


, make one or two comments here. The title 


of my next few minutes will be, “You can’t 
win.” 
I am not here today because I want to be 


here at all. I’m here because I promised the 
_ Speaker yesterday I would come today as a 


member of the Board of Internal Economy. 


I believe, as has already been expressed, that 
_ the person who should carry these estimates 
' is the Speaker. That’s why I was not here last 
_year. Because I didn’t come last year the 
hon. member who has just finished, and 


others, for reasons best known to them, 
raised a fair fuss and I was almost sub- 
poenaed to come and be here. I didn’t await 
the subpoena. I came. 

Mr. Cassidy: I appreciate that. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: This year, to avoid all of 
this, here we are as members of the Board 


of Internal Economy. Not to repeat what’s 
already on the record, as a response to what 


the member for York South said, I don’t feel 
I should be here at all. When you say, under 





the circumstances, “Here’s the Deputy Prem- 
ier as some indication as to the government 


} dominance of the Board of Internal Econ- 


omy,” I’m not the only member of the Board 
of Internal Economy. There are those who are 
spelled out there. I’m not trying to avoid that 
other particular point. 

The Office of the Assembly estimates are 
the estimates that are before us. The Speak- 
er is the head of the Office of the Assembly 
‘and he, along with his officials—and I’m say- 
}ing this in a general way because there are 
‘reasons why this is a peculiar situation at 
this particular time—will respond to the ques- 
tions of the members of this committee with 
respect to these amounts. He obviously felt 
that under the circumstances three of the 





| party representatives could handle it. 


It’s a bit unfair to suggest the reason I’m 
here is to give some evidence as to the 
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dominance of the government on the Board 
of Internal Economy. I just thought I would 
like to identify myself to some degree with 
what the member for York South has said. 
I've always felt that these estimates should be 
separate and that they should be handled in 
this way. There’s no mystery as to where 
ultimately the Office of Assembly gets its 
money. Who's trying to hide that? The Legis- 
lature has to vote that as they vote all the 
other estimates. 

Whoever brought these changes in intro- 
duced a separate management board for the 
Assembly, made up in that way through rep- 
resentation. We have an honest difference of 
opinion as to how the membership should be 
made up. 


Mr. MacDonald: Can I come back to this 
briefly, Mr. Chairman? 

The government has accepted the basic 
thrust of the Camp commission, namely, that 
the Legislative Assembly should be separate, 
and should come under the control of the 
Speaker. The Deputy Premier has said that 
he agrees that the man who should be here 
is the Deputy Speaker, 

Hon, Mr. Welch: Is the Speaker. 


Mr. MacDonald: Sorry, is the Speaker. 
Right. 

That’s fine. The one final evidence of in- 
dependence is that you make certain that the 
Board of Internal Economy is genuinely a 
separate board responsible only to the Assem- 
bly and not to the government. That’s why 
the change in the composition of it is an 
absolute must. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t think these esti- 
mates go to the Management Board, do they? 
These estimates come directly to the Assembly 
from the Speaker, by way of the Board of 
Internal Economy. These don’t go to the 
Management Board. 

[3:15] 

Mr. MacDonald: But you see, if the Speaker 
is put in charge and his Management Board 
is the Board of Internal Economy, you have 
got to get rid of that dominance of the Board 
of Internal Economy by three cabinet minis- 
ters. 


Hon. 


souls. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let’s quit kidding our- 
selves, please. We are attempting to be seri- 
ous here. As long as the three cabinet minis- 
ters are there, that is a relic of what you 
have said we were trying to get rid of, the 
attachment of them. 

The figures that Mr. Cassidy has just given 
you are rather interesting. Our budget is ap- 


Mr. Welch: We are independent 
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proximately $18.6 billion. And one per cent 
of that is $136 million. Our expenditures here 
are $14 million. That is one tenth of one per 
cent. 

And to come back to the conflict in prin- 
ciple that the government has to have final 
responsibility for the expenditure of money, 
for one-tenth of one per cent, instead of the 
responsibility being with the government 
through the provincial Treasurer and the 
introduction of government money bills and 
everything else for that one-tenth of one per 
cent it is the responsibility of all of the Legis- 
lature. Who are more appropriate to be re- 
sponsible for at least one-tenth of one per 
cent of the budget than all of the Legislature? 
They are as equally responsible as the Treas- 
urer. 

You can’t have it both ways. You can’t say 
you want an independent Legislature and 
have a Board of Internal Economy which 
inevitably in personnel is going to be domi- 
nated by the cabinet. 

Mr. Breithaupt: The difficulty that you set 
forward, Mr. MacDonald, is one I share, 
having been a member of the board since it 
was first formed. I was there as the repre- 
sentative of the Liberal Party and Mr. Deans, 
your colleague from Wentworth, was there 
representing the New Democratic Party. In 
addition we have three ministers and the 
chief government whip ordinarily. It is true 
there is, as a result, clearly a majority of 
government supporters on the committee. 

But I think you will agree that what has 
developed in these past two years is a peculiar 
situation, one that certainly has strayed from 
any of the paths of what we have been used 
to in this Legislature. I recall last year. It 
seemed that I was the only member of the 
board present and at one point I was, in 
theory and in practice, carrying the estimates 
for the board. 

In that sense I felt that certainly had 
nothing to do with my responsibility as a 
member of the board and certainly not with 
my responsibility as House leader for my 
party. And yet somebody had to do it and 
I happened to be the one who was here. 

We had the situation where the Speaker, 
who I believe should be present and con- 
ducting these estimates, even though that is 
not the tradition in Ottawa as I understand it. 
I understand that there the Clerk of the 


House— 


Mr. Cassidy: I believe we found out that 
the Speaker does carry the estimates. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Oh, is that soP I thought 


it was the situation where the Clerk of the 
House was present, as a deputy minister 
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would be, but the Speaker wasn’t. I did not 
know that that was the case. Well, that cer- 
tainly cuts away even that reason for the 
Speaker not having the full responsibility. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: How many opposition 
members are there on the Board of Internal 
Economy in Ottawa? 


Mr. MacDonald: You see, before you came 
in I suggested that the appropriate compo- 
sition for the Board of Internal Economy 
would be a representative from each of the 
parties— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: No members of the oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. MacDonald: —then you have a bal- 
ance undominated by the cabinet or by 
member of the Executive Council. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Well, this could well be 
the best possibility. 


Mr. MacDonald: Then when we come to 
these estimates, I would think that for ap- 
propriate consideration for these estimates 
the Speaker should be here as the head of 
this ministry. He has two deputies, the Clerk 
and the director of administration. If you 
want then to bring in the three members 
who were on the Board of Internal Economy 
as backup— 

Mr. Breithaupt: I would think that would 
be most appropriate. 

Mr. MacDonald: Right, they are the back- 
up. 
Mr. Breithaupt: You see, in our circum- 
stances now to a degree we seem to be fall- 
ing between two stools. On the one hand 
we have a board which has opposition mem- 
bership on it, which is not the Ottawa situa- 
tion, I understand; on the other hand we 
have, seemingly, no one in a position com- 
pletely responsible towards the committee 
dealing with estimates to be here and do 
anything. I thought Mr. Deans would be 
here this afternoon, and I must. apologize 
for being late myself, but I announced to 
the board yesterday that I didn’t intend to 
be here alone again and we got to the point 
of saying that we would try to balance this 
thing out. 

I must say that in the operations of the 
board in these last two years, it has not 
been—as you perhaps feel it is—that there is 
an automatic dominance by the cabinet. It 
has been my experience, having been on the 
board since it started, that the members 








a sense of responsibility to the asembly | 


attending do attempt a balance; they have | 


proportionately greater than you may feel 


is an automatic response to government polr 


icy of the day or whatever. : 
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Mr. MacDonald: But you still have four 


government members and two opposition 


members. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I recognize that. I don’t 
discount the value and the development of 
this machinery just for that reason. It may 
well be we will see the time when it has a 
party representation. And in these days—cer- 
tainly, in the foreseeable future in the prov- 


ince, where three strong parties are likely 


_ to prevail—it might be a healthier and fur- 
_ ther step. 


I don’t quarrel with that at all. I do say 
to you that in my experience on the board, 
in the work that the staff has done in re- 
lating to members of the board with those 


_ responsibilities, there has been excellent co- 


| operation. Reliable work has always ‘been 


provided, and many times under difficult 
circumstances, under crowded working con- 
ditions and under problems of staffing; the 
staff has always got on with the jobs sud- 
denly given to them. 

Certainly, my relationship with the staff 
and with other members of the board has 





| been one of a constant common attempt to 


serve the Legislature in dealing with these 
estimates and with the difficulties of bringing 


in other areas like the election office, the 
responsibility for the election expenses com- 


mission and the office of the Ombudsman, 


as well, through its new way of getting its 
money in by various means. It has very 
much been a learning experience. But ‘surely 
| the system is working better than it was two 
-yeans ago. I look forward to the day when 
this might well be the case; that we have 
a tripartite board with the Speaker here and 
teally the best of independence as would 
befit that response within the Legislature. 


| Mr. MacDonald: My case can be put very 
|simply. We must not only have the appear- 
‘ance of independence, we must have the 
reality. And the appearance of independence 
is always somewhat in jeopardy— 

_ Mr. Breithaupt: Quite so. 


_ Mr. MacDonald: —if you have a Board of 
Internal Economy that has four government 
party people on it and two from the opposi- 
‘tion. 

| Mr. Acting Chairman: Would the members 
agree that we've pretty well covered the 
points? 





Mr. Cassidy: I just want finally to point 
| h . * ° 
‘Out that it is true, as Mr. Breithaupt has 
‘said, that there is that kind of effort to reach 
‘a consensus, But it is interesting to note that 
‘that consensus was reached within an over- 
all context of a five per cent increase in the 


| 
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Office of the Assembly’s budget this year. 
That suggests to me that the opposition par- 
ties, in effect, sensed how much might be 
available in additional funds. Therefore, no 
meaningful progress was made—and in this 
current year is being made—toward the goals 
of trying to further beef up the resources 
available in order for members to do an 
adequate job. 

Mr. Breithaupt: It is very difficult, I sup- 
pose, for us to get through the agendas at 
times with the cramming in of meetings 
which we try to do. I agree with you that 
additional facilities and benefits are sorely 
wanted within this buliding. One would hope 
that the members’ services committee will 
also be a focus for that sort of situation, 
where the members’ interests are more pecu- 
liarly and separately looked at, as we deal 
with so many of these administrative things 
which do crowd in. I agree with you on that. 


Mr. Cassidy: Can we agree, Mr. Chairman, 
that next year as a matter of course it will be 
expected that the Speaker will be here for the 
Office of the Assembly estimates, and hope 
that the members from the three parties at 
the Board of Internal Economy might be 
there in an ancillary role, but not as the 
people who carry the estimates, as they have 
this afternoon? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That is a reasonable 
assumption which I think the Speaker himself 
is quite prepared to consider. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Can the record show 
then that the committee agrees that the 
Speaker be in attendance next year? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t know whether a 
committee can really command the Speaker 
to be here, but I think it is reasonable for us 
to assume that the Speaker would want to be. 


Mr. MacDonald: With what staff he deems 
appropriate. I have seen ministers come in 
and they won’t even have their deputy 
around. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That is right. 


Mr. MacDonald: They are rather rare, but 
there have been occasions. 


Mr. Cassidy: When Margaret Scrivener 
came the room was too small to hold her 
officials. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Some are proud of their 
staff. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: We will have the 
record show then that we would hope—and 
that it is the wish of the committee—that the 
Speaker and his appropriate officials attend, 
approximately a year from now. Time is mov- 
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ing on and I assume we have finished that 
subject. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I have four or 
five items. 

Some ministries provide a briefing paper. 
You may not feel that this is necessary for 
the Office of the Assembly because the Board 
of Internal Economy is very close to the situ- 
ation, but for me it represents an opportunity 
to learn about certain items that just show 
up as numbers in standard classifications here. 
And for the board it would let the light 
shine on all the hard work and_ brilliant 
thought that goes on in all these weekly 
meetings with which we are so impressed. 

I have been a member for only two years 
and I have had a lot of clean-up work to do 
in Lincoln after succeeding a _ previous 
member. 

One small point: I notice that on the 
government service telephone line, Grimsby 
never made the list. I can get by without it; 
I just wonder how the system works that 
certain communities are on this system and 
others are not. Is there any Bell telephone 
logic to it? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, is it pos- 
sible to get Grimsby from Hamilton? 


Mr. Hall: It is not on the list of calls here. 
Hon. Mr. Welch: Is it a local call? 

Mr. Hall: No, it is a long distance call. 
Hon. Mr. Welch: Hamilton to Grimsby? 
Mr. Hall: Yes. 


Mr. Walker: The rule has always been— 
or so I’ve heard—that where there were 
government installations, government build- 
ings, where one might expect a number of 
calls back and forth, they establish a phone 

Mr. Breithaupt: I would think that the 
demand in the area, in the various focal 
points where ministries had their offices or 
whatever, would be the general criterion. 


Mr. Hall: We now have a Niagara Escarp- 
ment Commission office in Grimsby, but we 
didn’t in earlier years. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Actually, the previous 
member for Lincoln was there so often look- 
ing after his constituents it was not necessary 
for him to use the phone anyway. I guess 
that has changed. 


Mr. Hall: I notice that small centres like 
Niagara-on-the-Lake are included but metro- 
politan areas like Grimsby are left out. It 
makes one wonder. 

Just going on in a more serious vein: The 
question of a Hansard of public accounts 
committee and the cost. It disturbs me that 
there is a judgement call, I suppose, as to the 


relevancy of expenditure of that committee 
versus the cost of recording such meetings _ 
as this in full detail. I was on the public 
accounts committee for a year or more and | 
there were two areas in the meeting that I — 
felt certainly should have been recorded. 
Maybe, in public accounts, they come up fast _ 
and you don’t know when they are going to 
happen, because we went through a period of 
doldrums. But then we got into the OHIP — 
area and the release of confidential informa- | 
tion, and I wish very much that some of the | 
matters stated there had been on the public — 
record. | 
As a personal point, I voted against the 
release of OHIP material to public accounts, 
but I still took my share of abuse afterwards 
from just having been on the public accounts — 
committee, and having no public record to_ 
refer to on that subject. 
[3:30] 
Similarly, without getting into all the issues © 
of Ronto, the testimony of outsiders like Mr. — 
Goodman who appeared before the com- | 
mittee should have been put on record. He |) 
does talk fast and when there is no record — 
of it afterwards to understand what was said 
it reduces the effectiveness of the committee, 
I suggest to you that of all the committees | 
that should be in the minds of the Board | 
of Internal Economy, public accounts de- 
serves full recording far more than many 
others. So, I’ll leave that with you. 
Mr. MacDonald: If it’s worth putting on | 
record, I’m in favour of 1t. | 
Mr. Hall: The matter of caucus support 
services is one of the items in the budget, 
and it may be clear to the people on the | 
board but I would appreciate it if some of | 
them would refresh my memory as the sys- | 
tematic breakdown of how these dollars are | 
allocated to the three parties. I'll leave that | 
fact with you for a reply, if vou don’t mind. | 
One more thing I wouid like an explana- | 
tion of is the grant of $70,000 to the Com- | 
monwealth Parliamentary Association. I see 
that is primarily represented by a total cost 
of events last September. Don’t misunderstand | 
me, I don’t disagree with this, but I wonder | 
for the record if you could in a few words | 
outline your view as to what the benefits _ 
were to Ontario taxpayers for this expendi- 
ture. 
If you will respond to those, that will com-) 
plete my questions. | 
Hon. Mr. Welch: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, — 
with your permission we might have some) 
comments about the Hansard reporting. . 


Mr. Brannan: Yes, Mr. Chairman, as of | 
December 16, 1976, Hansard is now required | 
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to record electronically all meetings of stand- 
_ ing committees and the original wording of 
_ the House rule was that we would “record 
| without transcription.” Since that time, we 
_ have been asked to transcribe certain por- 
tions and the Speaker has made a decision 
_ that Hansard could be required, or asked, 
' to transcribe portions of standing committee 
_ meetings where the testimony or the debate 
_ was considered particularly important or rel- 
_ evant, and we do stand ready now to tran- 
scribe portions of those committees. 

Frankly, what Mr. Speaker and we, from 
a staff viewpoint, would like to avoid is a 
blanket demand from the standing committee, 
“We want our meeting, or al] our meetings, 
. transcribed.” We’re in the hands of the Legis- 
_ lature. If the Legislature moves to have the 
| whole thing done we will have to step up 
Our equipment and_ staff arrangements to 
_meet that, but the current situation is that 
if there is a particular portion that the com- 
mittee feels that it would like to have a 
transcript of, we will provide that transcript. 
_ Hon. Mr. Welch: Is public accounts re- 
corded now? . 





Mr. Brannan: Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is 
_ recorded. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: So there is a record. 


Mr. Hall: There was not a record and then 
| we got into the suggestion that we would 
record but not print. 
| Hon. Mr, Welch: That is pretty general 
‘how, except for the estimates committees. 
'Most standing committe work isin Fact, 
| on the record and there is what is called 
_Selective transcription. That was the decision 
made, as for the Inco select committee 
'where the same privileges were accorded, 
So I would take it that al] public accounts 
|Meetings since that particular time are on 
| record. 

Mr. Brannan: Since that date, since the 
beginning of this year. 

_ Mr. Hall: They’re not printed. 
_ Hon. Mr. Welch: They’re not printed. 


__ Mr. Brannan: They’re not printed anyway. 
‘Im sorry, perhaps I didn’t make that clear. 
| Standing committee debates or discussions 
are not printed, but they are provided in 
transcript form as requested. In other words, 
like the Instant Hansard, in a duplicate form. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: As requested? 
Mr. Hall: When requested. 
Hon. Mr. Welch: It’s about the same thing. 


| Mr. Hall: To take it further, would the 
chairman of the public accounts committee 
from day to day, or meeting to meeting, or 
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in a portion of a meeting, say, “I want this 
printed,” and this would be the step to take? 
Is this what you're suggesting? 

Mr. Brannan: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think 
within the last week a memorandum went 
around to the various standing committee 
chairmen from Mr. Speaker spelling out that 
we were recording ail meetings and that we 
would transcribe portions or segments of 
those meetings on request in writing from 
the chairman of the committee. The record- 
ing has been done since the beginning of 
the year. The general decision to transcribe 
selectively was made only very recently. 

Mr. Hall: So you’re printing all the select 
committee? 


> ° ° > 
Mr. Brannan: We're not printing, we’re 
transcribing. 


Mr. Hall: You’re transcribing. But you are 
printing all supply estimates? 

Mr. Brannan: Yes, we transcribe and print 
all House and standing committee proceed- 
ings when they’re considering estimates. We 
transcribe on request segments of standing 
committee meetings, and we transcribe select 
committee proceedings more or less on motion 
of the House or at the request of the com- 
mittee itself. 


Mr. Hall: What sort of cost differential 
would you get into, to take this a further 
step, on standing committees in print? 


Mr. Brannan: About $47 a printed page. 


Mr. Hall: Translated, you must have some 
bigger number than that though? 


Mr. Brannan: Roughly, $475 an hour of 
proceedings. 


Mr. Hall: You’d have to multiply that by 
the number of hours of sitting to get a budget 
figure if you were asked to include that in 
the budget? 


Mr. Brannan: That’s right. 


Mr. Hall: I still suggest to the committee 
that you have to make a decision as to 
whether it’s more worthwhile to address your- 
self to the printing of things which are in 
the public eye because you created select 
committees or are in the public eye because 
you caused them to be referred to the public 
accounts committee, as opposed to the esti- 
mates which are cut and dried and suffer 
change through endless hours of meetings. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: What the hon. member 
overlooks is the fact that although there is 
far more work now being done in com- 
mittees, estimates generally are done in the 
House. 


An hon. member: That’s right. 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: It is simply the House 
in committee. It would follow quite logically 
that the Hansard services that were record- 
ing the debates of the House would carry 
on and record all the discussions, debates 
and comments in estimates. Indeed, it was 
argued, and quite properly so, that when we 
agreed to start taking estimates out of the 
House and into standing committees that it 
was reasonable to expect the same service 
for that as was done when it was in the 
House. In other words, as we are here, 
we're simply an extension of the House. The 
House has directed that some part of its 
work, namely, the consideration of these 
estimates, be done here. 

Similarly, what happens with legislation 
when you go into committee of the whole 
House is all recorded there. When we sent 
legislation out to a standing committee, of 
course, that wasn’t being done, so there is 
now a record made of the standing com- 
mittee’s work, although it’s not automatically 
printed. But usually when those bills go 
back to the committee of the whole House a 
lot of that is repeated anyway and then be- 
comes part of Hansard. 


It’s not a case of what is more important. 
It’s a case of what tradition has built up. I 
think the argument to be made is whether 
or not the increase in cost is justified, given 
what youre accomplishing. I thought I heard 
the hon. member saying he wanted to be 
able to go back to some record where 
he had stood on some issue, or to review 
some technical evidence, or to review some 
matter. Surely it is better to have some 
way it could be requisitioned in some 
printed form in a selective way and read, 
than to have pages and pages of print which 
may not be of any particular relevance, de- 
pending on the circumstances. 

I think we’ve found a way, as usual to 
compromise. We find most of the proceedings 
recorded; some are automatically printed 
because of the tradition of the extension of 
the House; and there are yet provisions for 
transcription in this particular form to which 
reference has been made, as requested. So, 
in total, everything to that extent is recorded. 


Mr. Hall: I can appreciate your point 
about the historical step by step evolution 
of why youre doing full Hansard of com- 
mittee of supply. I don’t disagree with that. I 
just suggest to you that some of these other 
areas are becoming more important than 
they used to be. Maybe in your wisdom 
you should consider whether or not the 
money is worth expending in the future. I 
don’t care about the historical past in the 
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sense of where we're going from here. This 
is why I raised the point. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The historic past is 
relevant when you start making statements 
like you did, that what is being done now is 
more important than recording estimates. The 
point I was making very simply from the 
historic perspective was that the recording of 
estimates is evolutionary. It makes some sense 
to suggest that maybe more importance 
should be attached to, and it’s not by com- 
parison with, what’s been done in the past. 

It is just as valid to argue that maybe 
recording what has happened here since 1 
o’clock and automatically printing it wouldn't 
be as important as printing the next meeting 
of the public accounts committee. Who 
knows? So therefore the argument there 
would be that we discontinue doing it here 
and maybe use the same resources doing it 
some other place. I don’t know whether you 
are saying that or not, and I am not saying 
that particularly. But that may be the sort 
of thing to take a look at, if you want to 
measure importance or degrees of importance. 


Mr. Hall: Someone has to and this is the 
reason I put the point forward. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The other point raised 
by the hon. member for Lincoln was the 
$70,000 item standing in the estimates in the 
name of the office of the Clerk, called “trans- 
fer to the Commonwealth Parliamentary As- 
sociation.” The breakdown that we have here 
is that $10,000 of that $70,000 is to the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association. 


Mr. Hall: Ten thousand dollars? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes, $10,000 is to the 
Canadian Parliamentary Association, and the 
bulk of it, $50,000, is for the Canadian 


Political Science Association as the contribu- | 


tion to the parliamentary interns program. 


Mr. Hall: Thank you. The caucus support — 


services—some detail of breakdown there? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Caucus support services? 


That is $1.6 million. 


Mr. Breithaupt: The caucus support serv- ; 
ices are generally broken down on the basis 
of a contribution per member, and a contri- | 
bution for the research per member, with an | 


override added for— 
Hon. Mr. Welch: With $6,000. 


Mr. Breithaupt: —the operation of the lead- 
er’s office. Those are the three themes and» 


the details are available here. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, perhaps 


we might ask Mr. Miggiani to give a break- 
down of the formula. 


Mr. Miggiani: The formula is as follows, | 


Sara 


I 
> 








| elected member. In that same vote you have 
_ research. 

_ “The government caucus gets $3,000 for 
_back-benchers and parliamentary assistants 
only. The Liberal caucus gets $6,500 per 
member for research, plus 30 per cent of the 
$6,000 formula for leader support. The NDP 
caucus gets $6,000 per elected member; re- 
search gets $5,500 per elected. member and 
leader support is 30. per cent of the $6,000 
formula. Then the House leader for each 
party gets $6,000 expense and they also get 


| 
Mr. Chairman. Caucus support, $6,000 pei 


ae 


_in the neighbourhood of $16,300. 


_ Mr. Acting Chairman: Any further ques- 
_tions before we pass the vote? My under- 
standing is that we were operating on a 
block vote rather than item by item. Then 
_ does vote 201 pass? 


Mr. Germa: If we are on a block vote— 
I'm sorry I was late coming in, I was de- 
tained. Have you talked about constituency 
| offices? . aes’ 7 





| Mr. Acting Chairman: Yes. 


__.Mr. Germa: Did you talk specifically about 
_ Stationery supplies for constituents? 


+ Hon. Mr. Welch: Not specifically, no. 


| Mr. Germa: I don’t know why I find I’m 
the only guy in trouble but I think I had to 
|make contribution last year of $124 on ac- 
count of over-expanding my budget. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: On postage? 


Mr. Germa: No, on stationery. I have a 
| particularly competent person in Sudbury 
-and I do a lot of my correspondence out of 
, that office. It just happened to evolve like 
that; it wasn’t planned that way. 

It seems that on the weekends I have more 





; 


quently most of my correspondence is going 
out of the Sudbury office. Because of that my 
stationery budget is running over and right 
now I think ’m within $30 of the maximum 
‘allowance for this year already. Last year I 
know I did go over to the tune of about 
$124. That forced me then to change my 
‘modus operandi, which apparently didn’t fit 
| properly with my schedule, to try and move 
my correspondence back here because of the 
|unlimited stationery supply. It seems to me 
‘that it shouldn’t matter which end of the 
| Pipe I am using for my correspondence. 
_ Whether I am doing it at the Sudbury end 
‘of the pipe or at the Queen’s Park end of 
the pipe, I am only going to write so many 
| etters per year. Anything I do up north, of 








| 
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salaries for the executive assistants, which is 


time to do my correspondence and conse-”* 
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course, is going to detract from what I do 
down here. 


[3:45] 

Mr. Breithaupt: Are you telling us that the 
stationery and supplies were purchased 
locally? 


Mr. Germa: No.. They were purchased 
through Government Services, through the 
requisition process. | | lik 

Mr. Breithaupt:, It was shipped up there. 

. Mr. Germa:, Yes, there’s a $300 allowance. 

Myr. Breithaupt: Presumably if they had 
been shipped here and you had taken them 
up, there wouldn’t have been this charge. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: If the hon. member 
would allow, perhaps we could ask the offi- 
cials of the office to meet with the members 
to see if there isn’t some way to work ‘out 
something. 

“Mr. Breithaupt: We had some problems 
earlier with respect to the matter of postage. 
That was increased this year since many 
members had been at their top limit. 


Mr. Fleming: The original intention was 
that ‘these moneys should be used by .mem- 
bers to buy stationery at the local level. 
They started off with the original allocation 
of $200. It was then increased to $300, It 
was also recognized that if some member 
wished to pick up his stationery here at 
Queen’s Park, and take it to his constituency 
—by car—he could. 

Of course, they wouldn’t be taking it out 


-of the. $3800 allocation which is really en- 


visaged as money that would be used by, for 
instance, your constituency secretary in 
making local purchases. 

Mr. Germa: Are you telling me I should 
take a box of envelopes under my arm to 
Sudbury?’ . a | 

Mr. Fleming: We're assuming that it’s being 
done and there isn’t any case against it, 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think that you should 
have a private meeting to discuss it, 

Mr. Germa: I was reluctant to do that. I 
don’t want to walk out of here every week- 
end with boxes of stationery and envelopes. 
I was ordering directly on the requisition 
from Government Services. 


Mr. Breithaupt: If you were ordering on 
those requisitions, the items should have been 
shipped to your constituency office but 
charged to your ordinary office expense here, 
which appears eventually as stationery and 
other items in the annual submission to the 
House and becomes a public record. There 
should have been no separate cost charged 
for the value of those items, just because 
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they were being used in that office. They 
should have been accounted for in the normal 
way, appearing on your statement at the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Germa: That’s what happened. I re- 
ceived a demand note from the ministry stat- 
ing I owe him $124, and I paid him. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Several members 
have mentioned the desirability of having our 
various allotments pooled—“globalled”. I think 
that is the word Mr. MacDonald uses. 


Mr. Germa: You mean pool the individual 
items on the constituency office? 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Breithaupt: We'll have to look at this 


idea where someone’s rent is higher in Metro 
but their wages perhaps are lower, and the 
reverse in a rural riding. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: It’s one way to 
allow us a little more flexibility. 

Mr. Walker: Mr. Chairman, while we're 
on constituency offices, do the allocations for 
the present year start and are they pro rated 
as of June 9? Is any allocation per year to 
April 1 pro rated from June 9 to April 1? 

Some hon. members: Right. 

Vote 201 agreed to. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: This completes the 
estimates of the Office of the Assembly. 

The committee adjourned at 3:50 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:04 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF THE 
PROVINCIAL AUDITOR 


| Mr. Chairman: We can start. Mr. Scott 
_ has indicated that he has no opening state- 
_ment. I gather you have an opening state- 
ment, Mr. Reid. Do you want a minute to 
look over that before you commence? 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, I really was 
being somewhat facetious when I said that 
I had an opening statement. However, I 
_ would like to put two or three comments on 
the record because this will be the last time, 
under the provisions of the old Audit Act, 
the old system of doing the estimates, that 
the office of the Provincial Auditor will come 
_ before this committee. 

Under the new Audit Act which we hope 
will be passed before Christmas the Board 
of Internal Economy, in conjunction with the 
chairman of the public accounts committee, 
will be responsible for the estimates of the 
| Provincial Auditor. In this kind of forum 
| it will be the last opportunity, for the Auditor 
| particularly to put on record, or for the 
members of the Legislature as a whole to 
question his estimates and perhaps ask ques- 
_tions of a general nature. 

Therefore, I would put to the Auditor this 
question: Could he give us a very general 
outline of the responsibilities of the Provin- 
|cial Auditor in the province of Ontario? 
I ask this having been a previous chairman 
of public accounts and as the present chair- 
“man of public accounts, there is a great 
dearth of information in the public adminis- 
tration archives of our library, or anywhere 
else in Canada, as to the role of the Pro- 
vincial Auditor, particularly in the province 
| of Ontario. 

There was an article in a_ periodical, 
“Public Administration in Canada,’ which 
outlines some of the duties and responsibilities 
of the provincial auditors in Canada, which 
I thought was greatly misleading. Due in 
‘part to what I would term poor methodology 
,on the part of the professor who wrote the 
article and in part because there really is 
a great shortage of information as to the 
Tole of the Auditor in the province of On- 
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tario, I would like to prevail upon the Au- 
ditor to give us a summation of the office 
of the Provincial Auditor in the province of 
Ontario: His function as he sees it, with 
some historical analysis, so that this will be 
available for people who, for want of a better 
word, come after us. — 


Mr. Makarchuk: This is the first time I’ve 
had a chance to participate in the discussions 
of the Auditor’s estimates and again, as my 
colleague from the Liberal Party has stated, 
Wwe are running this thing on a rather ad hoc 
basis. | 
What Id like to stress in these discussions 
is the fact that the Auditor is the god among 
us mere mortals and that includes the cabinet 
ministers as well..We look towards him to 
ensure that the moneys of the taxpayers are 
spent properly and we are getting good 
value for the money. 

The point I have to stress here is that with 
the information that’s fed to every member 
of the Legislature, someone will always come 
up to you and say, “Look, the government 
is being ripped off here. The government 
is paying through the nose on these things. 
We know of this government institution 
where there is needless spending.” 

I could relate, as an example, that the 
president of a college who didn’t like the 
colour of the carpet in his office had it ripped 
out and they put in another one. Another 
example where the guards at the jail are 
forced to buy—or the government is buying— 
batteries for radios. They’re paying something 
like $70 when in fact the same batteries are 
available at the local radio shop for some- 
thing like $1.25. 

In the scheme of things, it may appear, 
particularly to us, where we're spending bil- 
lions and billions of dollars, or at least hun- 
dreds of millions at a time, that it’s not im- 
portant. To the public, and I think it should 
be to the members here, it’s an element of 
concern. The only way, it seems to me, that 
we the members have some kind of control 
over this, or the only person we have to de- 
pend on, is the Auditor of the province of 
Ontario. 

The new ‘Audit Act gives you the powers 
to be able to look at this. I hope the Auditor 
really takes it seriously, in particular the 
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clause stating: “You get value for money ex- 
pended,” or words to that effect and that 
you really take this into account, In the fu- 
ture when people come to members and say, 
“We think the government is being taken 
for a ride”—and it is a common fallacy in the 
public mind that you can get away with sell- 
ing to the government, billing the govern- 
ment, and the government, for various rea- 
sons, will pay the bill without examining 
whether it received the goods for the money 
that’s being expended—perhaps the Auditor 
will move in that direction. I think he has the 
power under the new Audit Act which will be 
going through shortly. 

Hopefully you will become, sir, a Ralph 
Nader perhaps, in terms of looking at pub- 
lic spending, At least when the members get 
criticized, when instances are brought to the 
members’ attention, the member can refer 
somehow to the Auditor and say, “Look, can 
you check this out?” Perhaps the Auditor can 
acquire some information on these things in 
the future; I’d like to hear his comments. This 
is a matter we touched on on the bill. 

Another item that is of concern to me: We 
have certain government programs that come 
out. There does not seem to be any idea 
exactly what those programs are going to 
accomplish. We have an idea what they are 
going to cost, but we don’t know whether 
we're getting our money's worth from the pro- 
grams. 

Sometime in the future I think the Auditor 
should be able to look at a program and have 
an idea what the program is expected to do 
in human terms, which is a difficult quantity 
to measure, or it may be in other terms, 
which may be a lot simpler to measure. In 
the future we should be able to sit back, 
through the Auditor, and look at the accounts 
and say that this program really has accom- 
plished what it set out to do, or else it has 
not accomplished what it set out to do. We 
should be able to say that there have to be 
changes in the program, or we have to cance] 
the program. We'll then have some very good 
arguments about the program. 

Mr. Mancini: If the Auditor does all that I 
guess we can go home. 

Mr. Davison: You could open a restaurant 
in the basement here. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I don’t think you have to 
worry about that. I can think of a lot of other 
things you could be doing. If I can’t think of 
them you should be able to think of them 
yourself. 

I think the Auditor—and this is not a new 
concept, it’s being instituted in the GAO in 
the United States where they are starting to 
look at some of their programs—I think we 
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should take a serious look at some of the pro- — 
rams here. | 
Y’d like to conclude the whole discussion 
on this with the fact that the Auditor, in my | 
estimation, should be the individual who has | 
the expertise, who has the knowledge, who 
has the personnel, to deal with a lot of gov- 
ernment spending that the average member 
has neither the training nor the time—or per-— 
haps in some cases the inclination—to look at. | 
In effect, you're not a representative of the — 
government in power but I think you should | 
look upon your office—this is an opinion of | 
mine—as a representative of the members of 
the opposition who sit in this House and who 
are charged with the responsibility to see 
that the taxpayer is getting his money's worth. 
The most effective way they have of doing | 
this is going through the Auditor, because | 
they have a certain confidence, a certain faith | 
in the office of the Auditor to be objective, 
fair and thorough in his examination of gov- | 
ernment spendings, Hopefully—I have no rea- \ 
son to feel otherwise at this time—you will | 
continue that function and pursue it and ex- | 
pand it. | 
Again, I would like to repeat here, the 
public wants to make damn sure that they're- 
getting their money's worth. The common 
mythology that’s rampant these days is that 
the government is throwing away money, 
they're wasting money and so on. If were 
wasting money, if the Auditor feels we're 
wasting money, then it has to be brought to_ 
the attention of the members, the govern- | 
ment, and the people in this Legislature, be- 


cause we are charged with the final respon-| 


sibility of deciding how this government acts: 
and what it does. When we have that infor-) 
mation then we will deal with it on the basis: 
of what is there. | 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Scott, would you like’ 
to respond to Mr. Reid and to Mr. Makar-' 
chuk? | 


Mr. Scott: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. . 

For the record, I’d like to go back, as Mr.. 
Reid requested, and give a little history, and. 
bring the members up to date. } 

In the auditing field, we have gone through’ 
changes in the past few years. I think it was 
in 1971 when the COGP made their first 
recommendation that the audit office be: 
relieved of its duties in the pre-audit field 
and assume an entirely more effective post 
audit. That took approximately two years 10) 
complete, going through the conversion from 
a pre-audit to a post-audit. That was com- 
pleted in 1974. 


[8:15] 
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_ We're currently in a further change with 
anew Audit Act presently before the House, 
which has just undergone a clause by clause 
_ review by the public accounts committee. 
The chairman has reported back to the 
_ House with several amendments and I believe 


there'll be several more amendments prior 
to third reading being given by the House. 

In that connection the expanding role and 
responsibility of the Auditor is increasing. 
Mr. Makarchuk has mentioned value for 
_ money. That is very broad terminology and in 
the new Act it has been broken down into 


_two sections. The first section is economy 
and efficiency. The second is effectiveness. 
_When you get into measuring the effective- 
hess of programs, you are again getting into 
_a policy field, so the new Act has been 
drafted on the basis that the Auditor will 
_ monitor to see whether or not the ministries 


_, themselves are measuring their programs. If 
_, there is any criticism of the effectiveness of 
| the policy, I think gentlemen, that is the 
| prerogative of the members of the Legisla- 
_ ture, not of the Auditor, because you're get- 
| ting into a policy field. 
| __ There are three levels of auditing: The 
» first level we’re all basically familiar with is 
_, the financial and compliance audit which has 
been going on in Ontario since about 1869 
_when the audit office came into existence. 
_ The second level is economy and efficiency 
_and the new Audit ‘Act will give that mandate 
to the Provincial Auditor. This I must stress, 
as I stressed before the public accounts com- 
mittee, we're sort of sailing in uncharted 
i waters here, because there are no criteria, no 
_ guidelines currently available for this type of 
auditing. The Auditor General of Canada is 
currently endeavouring to expand his pro- 
| gram. The wording in our Act is identical to 
| that in Bill C-20 that was passed at the 
| ‘federal level. 
| The third level of auditing is the program 
audit or the measurement of effectiveness. 
| That, Mr. Chairman, is the area where I 
| think we can only be responsible to see that 
the ministries are measuring their programs 
_/and report whether or not they are measuring 
| their programs. The criticism of the programs 
|I feel will have to be the responsibility of 
| the members of the Legislature. 
I don’t know whether there’s anything 
|further I can add, but certainly if there are 
any questions I’d only be too pleased, or my 
staff would only be too pleased to answer 
them. 
) On vote 601, administration of the Audit 
Act and statutory audits: 


| Mr. Mancini: First of all, I’d like to thank 
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the Auditor for his statement. I think you put 
it forth very clearly and I’m satisfied with 
what the Auditor’s position is. 

I was wondering what the Auditor could 
do to make his office more available to the 
members outside of the public accounts com- 
mittee. If we have specific questions and if 
we want the Auditor to look into specific 
matters instead of having these. matters 
brought before the public. accounts com- 
mittee, I was wondering if we cou!d have 
this done by request over the telephone, or 
through formal correspondence. . 

I think in many cases we'd like matters of 
expenditure, large or small, checked into. 
Not in every situation does the member want 
it brought before the public accounts. That 
could be for various reasons. Perhaps he 
doesn’t want to make his inquiry public yet, 
or he doesn’t feel he should take up the time 
of the whole committee for a matter which 
members aren’t interested in. Therefore I 
would like to see a better liaison between the 
individual member and the Auditor as per 
their personal requests. 


Mr. Scott: This question, Mr. Mancini, 
has been raised on several occasions before 
the public accounts committee. It’s virtually 
impossible for the Auditor to operate and be 
at the request of each member of the as- 
sembly. If I were to do so, I would have 
125 bosses to cater to, and Fm afraid I 
would hardly be able to carry out the 
responsibilities that are going to be placed 
upon me in regard to the new or the exist- 
ing Audit Act. 

Ass you're well aware, members of the 
Legislature have three avenues through 
which they can ask questions. They have 
the question period. They have the order 
paper. Failing that, if they're not a member 
of the public accounts committee, they can 
pass along the information to their caucus 
member who can then bring it before the 
public accounts committee. If it’s passed 
by resolution certainly we have to comply 
with that resolution and obtain the informa- 
tion and report back to the public accounts 
committee. 

That responsibility is spelled right out in 
the new Audit Act. However, it would be 
almost impossible to operate otherwise be- 
cause I would have a fair portion of my 
staff continually being more or less research 
assistants for members of the Legislature. I 
don’t think that’s the purpose or the object 
of the Auditor. 

Mr. Davison: In the past two years I’ve 
always found your little booklet to be most 
interesting reading late at night, or before 
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a hot debate in the Legislature. In the last 
edition on page 14, you explained ‘the re- 
lationship between your office and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board which, if I under- 
stand it, is that a public accountant, which 
means a private accountant, is designated 
as the auditor of the Compensation Board. 
That accountant ‘and his work are subject 
to review or direction by your office. Is that 
essentially the process? 

Mr. Scott: That is the process. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board Act in which 
we had to assume the responsibility for the 
audit, was amended in 1973 and became 
effective on January 1, 1974. However, the 
option is left by the Act for them to appoint 
outside auditors, and if they do appoint an 
outside firm, the firm reports to us and works 
under our diréction. This is what happens 
when a firm in the private sector carries out 
the audit; we review their audit program, 
their working papers and they report to us. 
Mr. Davison: That’s what in fact did hap- 
pen with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

Mr. Scott: That is correct. 

(Mr, Davison: Perhaps you are not aware 
of it yet, but earlier this year, the select 
committee on the Ombudsman had _ the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board before them 
to deal specifically with a couple of cases 
that had been brought to the committee’s 
attention by the Ombudsman and to deal 
with some other outstanding matters. Upon 
examination of documents from the Ombuds- 
man’s office it was discovered—this is, by 
the way, a matter of public record—it was 
discovered that the board had managed to 
misinterpret the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and in the process made 
overpayments to several thousand citizens 
in the province of Ontario, They had just 
become aware of that last month. There- 
fore, no action has been taken yet. 

I would think that it would be one of 
the responsibilities of an auditor, be he a 
private auditor, a public accountant or the 
Provincial Auditor, to see whether or not a 
ministry or an agency or a corporation of 
the Crown is working within the limitations 
imposed on. it by its Act. Are you aware of 
the situation I’m referring to? 

Mr. Scott: I’m not aware of the situation 
you mention. When did this occur? 

Mr. Davison: Just very recently, so it’s 
quite understandable you’re not yet aware 
of it. 

Mr. Scott: No, because possibly it will 
come under the 1977 audit. The firm may 
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have completed their interim audit but they 
certainly haven’t started the final phase of 
the audit yet. 

Mr. Davison: In your opinion, would it 
be tthe responsibility of the private account- 
ancy firm hired by the Workmen's Compen-. 
sation Board to make sure that the board 
was working within the limitations of its — 
Act? 

Mr. Scott: That is correct. That comes. 
within that first level of auditing that I 
referred to, the financial and compliance. 

Mr. Davison: I take it then that at the 
end of the year or whatever period you 
work on, your office takes a look at the 
work of the public accountant and makes | 
sure that they've done their job. 

Mr. Scott: That is correct. | 

Mr. Davison: If this problem comes to | 
your level three or four or six months down | 
the road, will you turn your attention ‘to it? | 

Mr. Scott: Definitely. | 

: 
| 
J 








Mr. Makarchuk: Is. the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board audited by a private firm? 


Mr. Scott: That is correct. Under our 
direction. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s one of the things 
we haven't dealt with in the public accounts. 
We weren’t aware of that. 


Interjection. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I thought we were talk- 
ing about section 9 of the Audit Act. 


“Mr. Scott: Section 9 for the agencies of — 
the Crown and Crown-controlled corpora- _ 
tions? =| 
Mr. Makarchuk: Right. 

| 


Mr. Scott: As I mentioned, and we've — 
mentioned it every year in our report to the - 
Legislature, the Workmen’s Compensation | 
Board Act was the first Act amended in | 
which it brought an agency under our con- | 
trol. The section of the Act still gives the 
board the right to appoint a firm from the 
private sector, but if they do they work 
under our direction and report to us, not to 
the board. We have access to the audit pro- 
grams and we can direct the auditors to look | 
into a specific area that we are concerned 
about. Upon completion of the audit, we- 
have access to their working papers. Mr. 
Leishman, our director of Crown agency — 
audits, spends the better part of a week at | 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, going 
over their working papers and reviewing) 
them and then discussing the findings and ’ 
the recommendations with the Workmen's” 
Compensation Board. ( 
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Mr. Makarchuk: What is of concern—and 
this of course was hashed over when we 
were discussing the Audit Act—is the fact 
that you have a private firm that may not 
necessarily be that acquainted with govern- 


_ ment legislation. From what Mr. Davison has 


said the fact comes up that legislation was 
passed that permitted the board to do cer- 
tain things. In this case, the fact that they 
paid out too much to my mind would be one 


_of the more beneficial aspects. From all the 


arguments I have the fact is they are— 
Mr. Reid: Not paying enough. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Perhaps it’s one of those 


_mistakes that is a blessing is disguise. How- 


ever, it's a mistake and we should not operate 


on the basis of making mistakes. 


The fact is that a private firm may not be 
well acquainted with what the legislation 


says or what the intent of the legislation is. 
The money may be paid out and as far as 


the firm itself is concerned, all they have to 
do is check the vouchers to see if somebody 
has received the money and the cheques 


_were cashed by somebody who is a member 





'of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, a 
bona fide recipient, and in effect they have 
done their job. Our concern is that the board 


really erred and it wasn’t caught on to until 
the damage was done. In this case it was a 
beneficial form of damage, if there is such a 
thing. 

| This gets back to the arguments we had 
when we were discussing the various sections 
of the Audit Act. Would it not be more 
effective if the Auditor is closer to the gov- 
ernment, is part of the government, but in a 
|Sense, is an independent group—we hope you 
will remain independent—within the govern- 
|ment and is better acquainted with what the 
legislation is about, and what its intent is? 
Then perhaps you may catch these things 
‘before they happen. 

I think a similar situation is the legendary 
first-time home buyers grant. Again, the same 
Situation developed. The legislation was 
there; it said certain people should get the 
Money. But when payments were made and 
somebody looked at it, they found out that 
everybody who put in an application was 
getting the money. It was handled by a grade 
\12 student who sort of said, “Yes, there was 
a deed of sale, there was this and that, and 
therefore thou shalt get the money.” 

I would like to hear your comments on 
these things. What is your opinion? What 
it boils down to is my ultimate concern. I 
Set criticism from people who say you so- 
and-sos down here are wasting our money. I 
am not the only one, every member in the 








House gets this. I want to say to them after- 
wards, “Look, you so-and-so, we've got an 
Auditor, a very competent person who is 
concerned about how the money is spent. 
This guy looks into it and what you are say- 
ing is a lot of male cattle droppings,” if I 
can use that term. 

Mr. Reid: I think that’s rather sexist. It 
may be female. 


Mr. Chairman: We won’t argue about that. 
Would you like to respond, Mr. Scott, and 
then we'll carry on with Mr. Davison. 


Mr. Reid: Who’s forgotten his question by 
this time. 
Mr. Davison: I’ve jotted it down, it’s okay. 


Mr. Chairman: We're not running a tight 
ship tonight, because I think we have lots of 
time. But in any event, go ahead, Mr. Scott. 


Mr. Scott: In response to Mr. Makarchuk, 
I would like to assure him that when the 
practising firms do a financial and compliance 
audit, they will certainly be testing the 
awards made by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion to see that they do comply.’ 

When you look at any post-audit you have 
to realize that it is a test. It’s not a 100 per 
cent review of all the payments made. An 
auditor will only -test the transactions in a 
certain period within his audit year. He 
then determines the volume of errors in that 
test period. If he finds there is a substantial 
number of errors, he'll increase his test 
period. If he finds the errors are very, very 
few he will accept that as his test period. 

This reverts to the question that was 
asked at the public accounts committee on 
the word “fairly.” I think Mr. Reid brought 
up a question to the statement that the 
financial statements present “fairly.” It was 
explained at that time by Mr. Reilly that 
this is an expression of opinion and doesn’t 
ensure there are no mistakes within the 
financial statements. In order to ensure that 
you would have to do 100 per cent tests of 
every transaction and the cost would be 
prohibitive. 

If we were to try to eliminate the situa- 
tions where there is a misinterpretation of a 
regulation or a statute and catch it before it 
gets out, were back into the old pre-audit 
days and we found that a very impracticable 
situation to be in. That was the reason that 
we changed to a post-audit. 

There is also the situation where larger 
ministries, Crown corporations and agencies 
all have an internal audit that’s on the job 
every day. If they are testing these transac- 
tions they should come up with any non-com- 
pliance with the Act and regulations. But I 
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can assure you, we will be looking at that 
situation during our audit of the Workmen's 
Compensation Board. 


Mr. Davison: What firm performs this func- 
tion for the Compensation Board? 


Mr. Scott: Winspear Higgins. They are 
down on Toronto Street, I believe in To- 
ronto. 


Mr. Davison: That is quite interesting. I 
didn’t know they had one. 

It strikes me that one of the first things 
you have to do in an audit, be it pre-audit 
or post-audit, is say to whoever the chaps 
are who are spending the money, “Do you 
have legislative authority for this expendi- 
ture? If so, let’s see it. If not, why are you 
spending it?’ Therefore, I can understand 
cases that are very borderline, but I don’t 
understand how we should be able to make 
too big an error, over too long a period of 
time, without catching it. 

Surely with every single expenditure, it is 
our job as legislators, your job as the Audi- 
tor, and the job of these other gentlemen 
who are hired, to ask the question, “Where 
is your legislative authority?” That seems to 
be the exact problem with the board, no- 
body ever asked, “Where is the legislative 
authority for making these kinds of pay- 
ments?” And legislation is on the books that 
is very very strict about that—like the Audit 
Act, for example—Acts that don’t allow gov- 
ernment to make ex-gratia payments, that 
insist that government come up with legis- 
lative authority. 

What do we do when we catch one of 
these private accountants mucking up? When 
they make an error? When they don’t catch 
an error? I trust we strike them from the 
list of people who can be hired to do this 
kind of work. I would not like to see some- 
body else turn around and hire the ac- 
countants that let the Compensation Board 
misspend $300,000 or whatever the amount 
is. Do you keep a list of accountants that 
you recommend to agencies like the board 
or will you you keep a list? 

Mr. Scott: We do not keep a list of ac- 
countants nor do we have any authority to 
appoint the accountants. The firm of ac- 
countants that would be appointed is strictly 
at the prerogative of the board. Once they 
are appointed, they work under our direction 
and report to us. 

Mr. Davison: So if as the Provincial Audi- 
tor you caught one of these guys, although 
you would not have any power to say, 
“Okay, you are not going to be doing this 
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| 
work any more,” I take it you would watch | 
them with a more careful eye in the future? 


Mr. Scott: I think if there was a problem 
we would certainly discuss it with the board. 
That would be discussed with the board, but 
you must remember that you are dealing with | 
a post-audit and it’s only a test basis. There 
could be a non-compliance arise in an area 
or in a period which was not within the test | 
period. So I don’t think you can blame. the 
firm doing the audit, but certainly the ques- | 
tion would be asked. “Where was the in-. 
ternal audit?’ That is where the problem) 
arises. | 

Mr. Davison: The question could be more 
properly asked, “Where is the Workmen's | 
Compensation Board?” But you don’t do that. | 


Mr. Scott: Because the internal auditors 
are there every day of the week. They should | 
be testing the system constantly and testing 
far more transactions than the external) 
auditor is doing. Our big question would be,’ 
where was the internal audit at the time? 

Mr. Reid: And that would show up, gen-) 
erally speaking, in your report, if it was really 
a serious problem. | 

Mr. Scott: That is correct. 


Mr. Davison: The other aspect of the’ 
whole matter that disturbed me was the’ 
question of legal expertise available to the 
Provincial Auditor. Do any members of your: 
staff have a legal background? 


Mr. Scott: No, Mr. Chairman. We have no) 

legal staff. If we require any legal opinions, 

we get them from the Attorney General. 
Mr. Davison: I could have answered my 

own question. I looked at the salary ranges 

and could find nothing approaching a lawyers’ 

salary. 
Mr. Reid: Or even a member’s salary. 


Mr. Davison: I find many in excess of a. 
member’s salary. | 

You do have very direct access, I take it, 
to the Attorney General’s department and a 
good working relationship when you're in} 
need of a legal opinion? 

Mr. Scott: Oh yes. If we're in need of a 
legal opinion we can either obtain it by. 
sending down a written request or a tele 
phone request. | 

Mr. Davison: That has to make us think 
twice about the wisdom of a private ac 
countant who, I take it, doesn’t have thai, 
kind of access to, or relationship that you): 
office has developed with the Attorney Gen’ 
eral’s department. Therefore he would be ¢ 
bit out in left field on those matters. | 








Mr. Scott: If there’s any legal connectior 


| 
} 
| 


I 








firm is working under our direction, we'll 
certainly obtain that from the Attorney 
_ General’s office. The Attorney General may 
_ be reluctant, shall I say, to give a legal 
| 


| or legal opinion required, and an outside 


_ opinion to an outside firm upon the request 
_ of that firm. But if the firm is working under 
our direction and they put the request 
_ through my office, then the Attorney General 
_ would not hesitate to give a legal opinion to 
_my office. But they would possibly be in- 
_ fringing on the rights of outside lawyers if 
_ they started to give legal opinions to other 
than the government. 

Mr. Davison: I can understand that. 

When we hire a private accountant or 
when a board hires a private accountant, 
perhaps I don’t perceive the relationship 
exactly as it is. I thought that subject to 
Yeview by your office, or specific direction 
from your office, they pretty well worked on 
their own. It wasn’t a case of your office 
being in contact with them on a weekly 
basis or a monthly basis and saying, “Hello 
guys. How’s it going? Can we be of any 
assistance?” Rather, they’re running their own 
show and you review it annually. It wouldn’t 
strike me as the kind of relationship where 
they would be calling you up on the phone 
_and saying, “We're not too sure about this, 
whether or not the board’s complying with 
section 41a. Can you have a chat with the 
Attorney General about it?” I didn’t quite 
perceive it as being that kind of relationship. 





_) Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, we have con- 


stant dialogue with the outside auditor and, 
as I mentioned, access to their audit program, 
their working papers. If there’s any specific 
area that we wish them to look into, then the 
director of Crown agency audits would be in 
touch with the Auditor or the partner of the 
firm that is responsible for the audit, request- 
sing that they look into this specific area. 

Mr. Davison: Finally, on the matter of the 
Compensation Board and the outside auditors; 
has this been a topic of discussion between 





you and previous estimates committees, or 


| between you and public accounts, or between 
you and anybody else? Could I find on the 
public record this question having been 
‘raised before, or is this a new problem? 
[8:45] 

Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know 
what we mean by a new problem. We cer- 
tainly have discussed, shall I say, the rela- 
tionship of my office with outside accounting 
firms. It got considerable discussion in the 
‘clause by clause review of Bill 43. Bill 43 
‘now broadens our scope in that we have this 
idirection of all agencies of the Crown, 
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whereas previously there were a considerable 
number of agencies of the Crown that were 
not under our direction, F urthermore, it also 
makes it mandatory that the auditors of 
Crown-controlled corporations will furnish us 
with the audited financial statements and the 
management letter. If we’re not satisfied, 
we can request additional information, and 
if we're still not satisfied, we have the right 
to go into that Crown-controlled corporation 
and do a review of our own. So we will have 
very broad powers when this new Bill 43 
becomes law. 

Mr. Davison: I take it that prior to when- 
ever the last round of amendments took place 
in the various Acts, the Compensation Board 
ran its own internal audit; then at its whim, 
Or not at its whim, had an accountant come 
and take a look at it? 


Mr. Scott: They always had an annual 
audit. 


Mr. Davison: By an outsider? 


Mr. Scott: By an outside accounting firm, 
but it was not until 1974 that we had the 
direction and the responsibility for that audit, 

Mr. Davison: Finally, you didn’t perceive 
any greater problem with the board than you 
did with any other quasi-government oper- 
ation of that size? 


Mr. Scott: No. We have had full co-oper- 
ation from the board. 


Mr. Davison: You haven’t found them to 
be more inclined to make errors than anybody 
else? 


Mr. Scott: No. Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Davison: Thank you very much. I have 
nothing further on that question. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They all make mistakes. 


Mr. Reid: I’d just like to put on the record 
a couple of things. One is a reply to Mr. 
Mancini’s question about individual members 
being able to phone up the Auditor. We’ve 
been through this, as the Auditor suggested, 
a number of times, and it would be impossible 
for the Auditor’s staff to be at the whim of 
somebody phoning up trying to track some- 
thing down, or chase a rumour around to 
prove that, in fact, something had been done 
wrong. The Auditor mentioned that there 
was the question period, the order paper, and 
of course the public accounts committee. 
There are also the estimates of the various 
ministries themselves in which you can deal 
with that. I sense a great misunderstanding 
in the role of accountants and auditors on 
behalf of some members of this committee 
and certainly on public accounts committee. 
I gather that some of the members would 
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like the Auditor or the public accountants to 
stop a mistake before it happens. I think it’s 
got to be made perfectly clear that the action 
has to take place, or the mistake has to be 
made first, before anybody can find out there 
has been a mistake. There is no way in the 
world that the Auditor or any accountant can 
say: “You made a mistake,” before in fact 
you do it. 

There was an attempt with the pre-audit 
to try to get at it that way, but that was 
the worst of all possible worlds. In the pre- 
audit, what the Auditor was doing was say- 
ing, “Yes, you have legislative authority,” and 
“Yes, you have an invoice,” and “Go ahead.” 
This didn’t mean what happened after that 
had been done correctly. There is a feeling 
on behalf of some of us that these mistakes 
shouldn’t in fact take place at all. 

There’s another misconception that arises 
because of the ignorance of most of us on 
the role of accountants and auditors. I’ve 
found in private business, much to my horror, 
that accountants are not pluperfect or perfect. 


Mr. B. Newman: Not infallible. 
Mr. Davison: You're kidding. 


Mr. Reid: Not infallible. In fact they are 
not going to turn up every mistake and every 
error that in fact is made, particularly when 
youre dealing with millions and billions of 
dollars and in the case of workmen’s com- 
pensation, for instance, hundreds and thou- 
sands of different payments. There’s no way 
that those things can be audited at all. What 
concerns me is not the office of the auditor 
or the public accountants or accountants who 
are doing the audits, but what the Provincial 
Auditor stated in relation to Mr. Davison— 
that is, the internal audit that is going on 
within these ministries or in fact that isn't 
going on. 

I recall from my days as chairman of pub- 
lic accounts a few years ago, when we got 
into the Ontario Northland situation, it 
seemed to me that the internal audits there 
should have been much more effective and 
in fact caught most of those things that 
turned up in front of public accounts, Now 
we hear from Mr. Davison that in fact over- 
payments have been made. I sympathize 
with Mr. Makarchuk because I seem to spend 
90 per cent of my time trying to make sure 
they make payments, period, let alone over- 
payments. I must say in 10 years I have yet 
to see an overpayment. 


Mr. Davison: Nobody seems to know that 
they have done it. 


Mr. Reid: It really is disturbing that the 
internal audits are not in fact turning up 
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some of these things. That may be something 

that the Auditor wishes to put in next year’s | 
report, I would like to put one other thing | 
on the record, I would like to ask the Audi- 

tor in relation to the independence of the | 
Provincial Auditor and his staff. We have a 

budget here for this fiscal year of 1977-78 
of $2,007,000. I am glad to see that the > 
Auditor practises what he is trying to impose | 
on other people by way of economy. The 

main focus, that of the Auditor being inde- 

pendent, is the fact that his budget, and 
therefore his staff, is not controlled by the: 
Lieutenant Governor in Council or the cabi- 

net, or whoever we want to call them. 

The Auditor has stated before public ac- 
counts that he has never been refused money | 
or staff to carry out his function. Under the 
new Act, of course, the estimates of the. 
Auditor will be handled again by the Board 
of Internal Economy. In this respect the: 
Auditor does have independence, so that his. 
function and his requirements for looking | 
into these matters will not be circumscribed. 
by the government of the day. | 

We touched very briefly on this during 
discussion of the bill, but I would think that 
under the terms of the new Audit Act, the 
Auditor is going to require substantial addi- 
tional staff to carry out the new provisions 
of economy and efficiency which have not 
been part of the Audit Act in Ontario, or 
anywhere in Canada, before this. Has the 
Auditor a comment to make, Is he going to 
iom the bandwagon of other ministries, so 
that we will be receiving supplementary esti- 
mates within a short time? 


Mr. Scott: If I may respond to Mr. Reid. I 
would like to put it on the record that the 
estimates that you have before you currently 
for 1977-78 did not go through Management 
Board of Cabinet but were reviewed by the 
Board of Internal Economy. This was a mo- 
tion passed, I believe, by the Assembly last 
June whereby a motion in the House put our 
estimates before the Board of Internal 
Economy and we have now incorporated that 
into legislation. 

Mr, Reid mentioned that this would be 
the Jast time this committee would have 4 
crack at the Auditor. I would like to state 
that each year this committee will have 4 
crack at the Auditor because even thoug™ 
my estimates are going to be reviewed by the 
Board of Internal Economy before being im 
corporated in the budget, I will still have tc 
appear before you gentlemen here and justi: 
fy my estimates before the committee, ] 
think Mr. Reid will have a crack at me fol 
many years to come, I hope. 


Mr. Reid: I hope so. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s not so much that you 
| hope so; Mr. Reid certainly does. 


Mr. Reid: I don’t know about that crack. 
' I hope I am still here. 


Mr. Scott: However, getting to the second 
_ question from Mr. Reid in connection with 
_ staff. As I have mentioned on several occa- 
_ sions, with the new broad Audit Act, new 
_ responsibilities and duties, once again I will 
use the expression that we are sort of sailing 
_in uncharted waters. I wouldn’t want to make 
/any prediction as to staff or expertise to be 
required. We have to look at the programs, 
how we are going to operate, how we are 
'going to function, and what’s necessary in 
order to carry out the three Es of auditing. 
| However, I would put on record, and I 
‘am sure I will get it, that I would like the 
‘support of the chairman of the public ac- 
‘counts committee if at some time in the 
future; I-have to go before the Board of 
‘Internal Economy for additional funds. Un- 
‘der the new Act, the chairman and _ vice- 
chairman of the public accounts committee 
‘will be given notice whenever any estimates 
lof mine are before the Board of Internal 
‘Economy and they can be present during 
‘the discussion of those estimates. 
__Mr. Makarchuk: One of the things I would 
Tike to draw the Auditor’s attention to is a 
ist of “horror stories” as the Globe and Mail 
‘calls them—a list of spending or misspending 
by the federal government. As responsible 
members, and I hope we all feel we are re- 
sponsible members, we have put a trust in 
you that we would not be blessed with a 
similar kind of Jist, enumerating the sins of 
provincial government misspending.  Ad- 
mittedly, with the post-audit procedure it’s 
difficult to be able to foresee what sins will 
be committed; then, too late, you recognize 
sins have been committed. The money has 
been spent, somewhere, somehow. I caution 
you that, should we face that kind of situa- 
tion we will crawl all over you. 
' Hopefully in Ontario we wi'l not have to 
zo back to our constituents and try to ex- 
dlain why we allowed the government to 
spend funds stupidly. I realize it’s a serious 
responsibility and I don’t think you will in 
ny way neglect or underestimate the re- 
sponsibility here. Then again, there’s the 
iorror story of the Workmen’s Compensation 
3oard situation. Each and every member does 
10t want to see any kind of indication that 
the government—we—have misspent money. 
_ We can understandably embark on a pro- 
gram that may be indefensible or may not 
lo what is was intended to do. That’s some- 
hing we will deal with in the political 
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arena. But when it comes down to an ordi- 
nary waste of money—giving away money or 
spending money that you shouldn’t be spend- 
ing—most of us get a little uptight. Then, of 
course, we'll be looking for somebody to 
jump on. You, fortunately or unfortunately, 
are that person. We are. very fortunate in 
having you as the Auditor. That is about all 
I have to say on that, sir. 


Mr. Reid: I don’t know if the Auditor 
wants to respond to this, but this is some- 
thing I've had a problem with for some 
time myself. Let’s take an example that 
public accounts has dealt with off and on for 
at least five years—Minaki Lodge. 

It has been the conclusion of the public 
accounts all-party committee over the years 
that .Minaki Lodge was a white elephant. 
We put in our report that money. was wasted 
and so on and so forth. 

I don’t think it was the function of the 
Provincial Auditor to say, “You made a boo- 
boo on Minaki Lodge and you spent a lot of 
money that you shouldn’t have.” I think it 
is the Auditor's function to point out that 
money was expended not in relation to the 
legislative authority that the government had, 
but that there were overpayments, or that 
tendering wasn’t done or that perhaps value 
was not received for the money that was ex- 
pended. Under the provisions of the new Act, 
the Auditor is going to have vastly expanded 
powers to do a lot of what Mr. Makarchuk 
is talking about, which most of us would 
like to see. But I don’t think we can realis- 
tically expect the Auditor to say, “Your 
OHIP program or your Ontario Home Re- 
newal Program is wrong and we really 
botched that up.” That’s our function as 
members of the Legislature. 

[9:00] 

I think, under economy and efficiency, if 
the Auditor was, for instance, to go back to 
Minaki and see that $8.8 million has been 
expended and there’s nothing that can be 
opened or used, maybe now, he is in a posi- 
tion to say, “We feel this money was poorly 
spent and there were some foulups in the 
engineering plans, or by the architects or 
whatever.” I still think he can go only so far 
in saying that. 

It’s our function as members to take the 
report of the Auditor—believe me, there’s a 
lot of meat in there if you want to go into it 
—and say, “All right, what ‘the hell was the 
Auditor talking about when he said, we're 
going to deal with old Fort William where 
there was an overexpenditure?” Our job is to 
take it from there, having had the direction 
pointed out to us by the Provincial Auditor. 
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I think, from what little knowledge I have 
of the other Audit Acts in the provinces and 
in the federal government, we've given our 
Auditor the widest possible powers and lati- 
tude to do this job for us. 

I suppose the example that comes to mind 
when you talk about the federal Auditor 
General is the Bonaventure. You'll recall 
there was a great squabble over that because 
the government of the day felt the Auditor 
General overstepped his bounds in criticisms 
he made. He was right in saying there was 
a lot of money wasted because they didn't 
get value for the money they spent. But the 
decision to refit the Bonaventure was a gov- 
ernment decision. That should not be ques- 
tioned by the Auditor. So there is a very fine 
line, and it is a matter of common sense of 
the Auditor, in whom I have great faith, to 
make those decisions. 


Mr. Davison: I’m concerned about the 
question of the estimates of the Provincial 
Auditor and therefore the independence of 
the Provincial Auditor. When a ministry 
comes up with its estimates the normal pro- 
cedure is to have them go through Manage- 
ment Board where they are, for lack of a 
better word, vetted, sent out for printing, 
then to a committee of the House, and finally 
back to the House for approval. I take it 
that was the normal procedure for the Prov- 
incial Auditors estimates until some short 
time agoP 

Mr. Scott: That is correct. 


Mr. Davison: Then the procedure became, 
as I understand it, very similar to the current 
procedure for the Ombudsman. 


Mr. Reid: Oh, please don't. 


Mr. Davison: The estimates go to some 
kind of expanded Board of Internal Economy, 
expanded only in terms of voice not vote; 
then through the normal route to an estimates 
committee and back to the House for ap- 
proval, et cetera. Is that right? 


Mr. Scott: That is correct. Up until a year 
ago, dealing with 1977-78 estimates, we had 
to submit our estimates through the Manage- 
ment Board of Cabinet because that was the 
only source for us to go to. 

In June 1976 the House passed a motion 
putting our estimates before the Board of 
Internal Economy so the 1977-78 estimates 
that you are reviewing this evening were 
presented to the Board of Internal Economy, 
passed by the Board of Internal Economy 
and then recommended to the Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) to be included in his budget. 
Then the House has directed that my esti- 
mates come before this committee. 


been reviewed by a committee of the House 
rather than by the committee of supply in 
the whole House because I would be pre- 
cluded from speaking on behalf of my esti- | 
mates and a minister of the Crown would 
then have to speak on my behalf. So, from 
around 1973 we have had our estimates dealt 


with strictly by a committee, so that I could 


speak on behalf of my own estimates. 


Mr. Davison: This expanded Board of | 
Internal Economy: was I correct when I said | 
that the chairman and the vice-chairman of | 
the public accounts committee, while they | 
will be invited to the ceremony, will be there 


only in a ceremonial sense. They will have — 


voice but they won’t have a vote—is that 
your understanding of it? 

Mr. Scott: I can’t rule on that. I think the | 
Speaker would have to rule on that, the 
chairman of the board. I can’t answer for the 
Speaker. 

Mr. Davison: Let the record show that the | 
chairman of public accounts is shaking his 





4 


head. 


Mr. Reid: Well, it is my understanding— 
though I’m not the expert on it—that the. 
chairman and the vice-chairman will go to 
the Board of Internal Economy but not have 
a vote on it. I think the provision was put in| 
the Act and we amended it to this extent so. 
that if the Board of Internal Economy tried 
to cut down the estimates of the Auditor, 
the public accounts committee would be, 
aware of it and be able to raise it in public 
accounts committee and focus public atten-: 
tion on the fact that the estimates had been: 
cut down. So it is a method of maintaining) 
and strengthening the independence of the: 
Auditor without having him put in the posi-' 
tion of having to say, “I can't do my jok 
because you won’t give me the money.” : 


Mr. Davison: The reality of the situatior | 
is that the Board of Internal Economy has 
the House leaders and some smal] numbe) 
of cabinet ministers on it, so that any vote 
that takes place in the Board of Interna’ 
Economy takes place in a body dominate | 
by the government of the day. As it can br 
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seen to some degree in terms of the botton 
line of the Management Board, so to som‘ 
extent the transfer of the vetting proces 
from Management Board to the Board 0. 
Internal Economy is window dressing. Ther’ 
is no real political change in who is coll 
to have the say because estimates commit) 
tees don’t change amounts of money excep 
some of the ministers’ salaries. t 

In the final analysis I don’t think th 


For the past four years, my estimates have | 
! 
{ 
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new procedure really gives you any more 
independence and I wonder if the battle 
for further independence for the Provincial 


_ Auditor has really been won, or if it is not 
perhaps just a step in the right direction. 
_ That is not a call for any comment from 
_ you, but simply for the public record I 


/ wonder if perhaps members of the House 
should be looking again at the question of 
_ who holds the purse strings of the Provincial 
_ Auditor. How far have we gone in taking 
' that out of the government’s hands? 


Mr. Chairman: Does Mr. 
make a comment on that? 


Mr. Reid: I would like to keep the record 
straight and reply to that if I may. There 
are a number of questions involved, First 
of all, as the Auditor has pointed out, the 
Auditor’s estimates do not have to go through 
Management Board of Cabinet, in which 
case none of the people in the opposition, 
or the public at large, would have any idea 
of, first, what the Auditor asked for, and 


Reid want to 


second, if he was cut back and what he 


was cut back to. 

Certainly the Auditor would be in an 
invidious position if he had to step outside 
the Management Board and say, “Those 


jokers just cut me down by a million dol- 


———= 


lars and I can’t do my job any more.” There 
would only be one option left open to the 


_ Anditor. which would be to resign. The 
other thing is that by bypassing the normal 


_ 


procedures for the approval of the budget 


and going to the Board of Internal Economy 


_-I am not entirely happy with that pro- 


cedure—there is one member each from the 
/ Opposition parties on that. The chairman 
and vice-chairman of public accounts, who 
will be two members of the opposition, are 
there to make their views known and also 
there to be able to carry word back to the 
public accounts committee or to the media 
or to the public if that Board of Internal 
_Economy tries to circumscribe the Auditor 
by cutting down his budget. The other 
| Option of providing funds to the Auditor 
| was for the Auditor's budget to come before 
the public accounts committee. The prob- 
lem with that is, and this is a problem that 
-is somewhat in the air and not entirely re- 
_ solved, that the budget may very well have 
_to be passed before there is a public accounts 
committee. We might be between legislative 
Pesions or we might be after an election, 
| or there might be any number of problems, 
,in which there would be no body available 
_to give approval to the budget of the 
| Auditor. 

If you didn’t do it this way there would 








i 


| 
| 


| 
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be no funds available to the Auditor at all, 
unless you reverted back to cabinet order 
or special warrant or Management Board 
order, which is exactly what we were trying 
to avoid in the first place. While I would 
agree to some extent that it is not the best 
of all possible worlds, I: think the mechan- 
ism is there and that the independence of 
the Auditor is as guaranteed as it can be 
under the circumstances. 


Mr. Davison: I agree with Mr. Reid that 
it is a question of degree as to how much 
is window dressing, how much is substance 
and how large this step is that we have 
taken. The point is, it is only a step and 
I don’t think we can rest on our laurels and 
say we lave completely released from the 
shackles the Provincial Auditor, 

Mr. Makarchuk: Just on this point, Mr. 
Chairman. I think in all these things the 
Auditor is as good ‘as we allow him to be. 
I think what we have done through the 
Audit Act and the committee on the esti- 
mates is to create a mechanism where the 
opposition has an opportunity to squawk 
like hell to the public and to the media. 
It is open to them to be present when the 
decisions are made, to know what decisions 
have been made, and if they feel that the 
decisions are not right then they can go out 
afterwards and squawk and tell the public 
that this is exactly what the government is 
trying to do. I think the Auditor’s strength, 
the wherewithal] that he requires to do what 
he has to do, depends to a great extent on 
how well he is backed up by the opposition 
members, if at any time there is any effort 
on the part of the government to clip his 
wings. That is the way I see it right now. 


Mr. Davison: Forgive me if I over-stress 
the case for lack of government control 
over the Provincial Auditor, but for $2 
million or $1.956 million in terms of the 
money the government of Ontario spends, 
I defy anybody to find $2 million better 
spent. If, by loosening control over the 
purse strings, we allow the Auditor to spend 
an extra $250,000, people will have to for- 
give me but I think it is money much better 
spent than some of the other expenditures 
of government. 

An interesting question is raised in “Who 
audits the Provincial Auditor?” Perhaps you 
could explain to us the process, if there is 
a process. 

Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, in 1971 when 
the Audit Act was amended, provision was 
made for the accounts or the disbursements 
by my office to be audited by an independ- 
ent auditor. The first three years were aud- 
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ited by G. H. Ward and Partners. Currently 
the provision is being made for an auditor 
to do the prior two years, up to March 31, 
1977. This has to be done by an appoint- 
ment through an order in council, The new 
Audit Act will once again take it away from 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council and put 
it under the authority of the Board of In- 
ternal Economy. 

For the appointment of that auditor, I 
take no responsibility. I give no direction 
as to who will audit my disbursements. Mr. 
George McIntyre from the Ministry of 
Treasury, who is currently the president of 
the Ontario Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants, is in the process now of receiving 
proposals from auditing firms, and from the 
submission of those proposals, he will make 
a recommendation to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council for the auditing of my 
accounts for the past two fiscal periods. 


[9:15] 


The reason we don't do it on an annual 
basis is that, as you can see from the esti- 
mates, 99 per cent of my expenditures go 
in salaries, and we conform to the civil 
service scale of salaries, so that auditors on 
my staff are not being paid more than chief 
accountants or the heads of internal audit 
within the ministries. Therefore, there is 
very little in other moneys to be spent. A 
firm of public accountants did come in a 
year ago and make an audit for the three- 
year period, and advised that it would be 
ridiculous to have an annual audit under 
the circumstances. So we are prepared to 
have an audit every two years, and there 
will be one conducted very shortly. 


Mr. Davison: I take it when you use the 
phrase “Board of Internal Economy” in the 
sense of what’s going to be happening, 
youre talking about the expanded Board 
of Internal Economy again, are you, with 
the representatives of the public accounts 
committee? 


Mr. Scott: I would assume that they would 
be entitled to be present, yes. 


Mr. Davison: Who then had, under the 
old system, and who will have under the 
new system, the client status, or will there be 
a dual client status? Will the public ac- 
countants report to you or tthe board or do 
they report to the Lieutenant Governor? 
Who has that client status? 


Mr. Scott: Under the new Act the auditors 
will report to the Board of Internal Economy 
and the Speaker will then table their report 
in the Legislature. Under the existing Act, 
the auditors report to the Lieutenant Gov- 


ernor in Council. There’s no requirement for 
that report to be tabled in the Legislature, 
but I make it a point of tabling a copy with 
the public accounts committee. 

Mr. Davison: I understand you meet once 
a year, if not more frequently. and formally, 
with the other provincial auditors and with 
your federal counterpart. Is your position 
under the new Act or under the old Act 
more comparable to the other provincial 
auditors? 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, if I may respond — 


to that. Maybe I’m prejudiced, but I think 


under the new Act, we possibly have the — 


most comprehensive Audit Act in existence. 
Tha federal government has a new Audit Act, 
Bill C-20, which was proclaimed, I believe. 
in August of this year. British Columbia had 


a new Act passed in July, I believe, of 1976. 


The province of Alberta is in the process, I 
believe their Act has now passed the House. 


I’m not too sure whether it has had third — 
reading, but I think it has. All the other — 


provinces 


are still operating under older 


legislation. I do believe, and will argue it. 


with any provincial auditor or the Auditor | 


General of Canada, that when we pass Bill 
43, we will have the most comprehensive of 
Audit Acts currently in existence. 


Mr. 


in appendix D of the excellent presentation 


you've given to the committee. What is the 


entry under auditors financial officer 3, 
which gives a salary range and talks about 


the staff requirements? You have a current — 


staffing of 11 and seven vacancies. Could you 
explain that curiosity? 


Mr. Scott: During the period of conver- 


sion from the pre-audit to the post-audit, 


there were a considerable number of staff 
retained who had a fair length of service. — 
We have now gone into a more compre- — 
hensive training program. What we are cur- — 


rently doing as unqualified staff retire is 


replacing them with students in accounting, — 
and as the students progress, we have any- _ 
where from a minimum of two years to pos- _ 
sibly a maximum of five years during the 
period when they are taking their course and | 
before they get their designation as a pro- . 
fessional accountant. We have that period of © 
time to assess their capabilities and their 


performance. 


As they graduate, if they have been per- - 
forming well and academically will fit into — 
our organization, we move them up, and you — 
will eventually see that the seven vacancies | 
will decrease and the number of students will 


decrease comparably. So we are moving them 


Davison: One final question which — 
has to deal with two matters of your staffing — 


up as they graduate rather than taking some- 
one in off the street who has had no govern- 
ment experience. In other words we are 
| training our own staff and developing our 
| own staff. 


Mr. Davison: I understand you have 
already covered most of this ground with the 
_ public accounts committee, and I'll refer to 
that discussion for greater enlightenment in 
| my spare time. 

_ Before I leave appendix D perhaps you 
could help me with the question of your 
salary. I was under the impression from the 
| estimates book that it was a statutory allot- 
_ment and this year would be $51,000. I take 
/it you actually are in some kind of salary 
range rather than a specific statutory amount. 








Mr. Scott: The salary range of the Provin- 
cial Auditor was established a few years ago 
in the senior compensation plan, and cur- 
rently is in category four. There are five 
categories. The current Audit Act, Bill 43, 
that is going through, will place the Auditor 
in category five, which is comparable to 
senior deputy ministers. In future, the Auditor 
will be paid a comparable salary with the 
senior deputy ministers within the service. 


Mr. Davison: Finally, Mr. Chairman, if I 
could refer the Auditor to pages 69 and 70 
of his report, tabled for the year ending 
‘March 31, 1976, he deals with the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations in 
which I have a passing interest. He deals 
with the Liquor Licence Act, 1975, and the 
particular case of the expenditures in the 
name of the Liquor Licence Appeal Tribunal 
in which the Auditor refers to section 2, sub- 
section 9 of the Liquor Licence Act, provid- 
ing that “expenditures of the board shall, 
until the first day of April 1976, be paid out 
of the consolidated revenue fund.” Did your 
\staff just pick that wording out of the Act or 
do you recall at any point in time seeking an 
Opinion from the Attorney General (Mr. 
‘McMurtry )? 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, if I may. That 
is in quotes and is an exact quote out of the 
legislation. That is normal procedure when a 
bill is being put through the House during a 
fiscal period for which no provision has been 
made in the current estimates. It allows the 
‘body to pay its expenses out of the consoli- 
dated revenue fund. It is a statutory pay- 
ment until March 31 of the following year, 
at which time the moneys must then be 
voted by the Legislature. 


Mr. Davison: Possibly it is unfair because 
it is some time ago, but I take it what that 
means is that you didn‘t go to the Attorney 


| 
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General and say, “What does this mean? We 
are not sure if that is what they are doing 
and we think perhaps the Liquor Licence 
Appeal Tribunal is operating without funds.” 
You never did seek an opinion from the At- 
torney General’s office? 

Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think a 
legal opinion was required ‘because the 
statutes are quite explicit, and to my way of 
thinking I don’t think legal advice would be 
necessary. . 

Mr. Davison: The ministry did not agree. 
with you though, because the ministry re- 
ferred the matter first to its own internal 
legal staff and then to the legislative coun- 
sellors for the purposes of interpretation of 
section 2, subsection 9 of the Liquor Licence 
Act. Would that be an unfair assessment—in 
the last ministry? 

Mr. Scott: In the last paragraph they state 
that “in future, expenditures for the tribunal 
shall be paid by the moneys appropriated by 
the Legislature”. 

Mr. Davison: I understand they ended up 
agreeing with you, but if you look at the 
first paragraph of the deputy minister’s re- 
sponse he, before responding to you as to 
whether or not he would accept your recom- 
mendation—or I’m not sure what you’ve 
couched it in—before he wrote a letter to you, 
he referred it first to his own ministry’s legal 
staff for an opinion, then to the legislative 
counsel. So he obviously thought there was 
some question of interpretation involved, but 
youve quite clearly said, and there is no 
need to question you further on it, that the 
Act itself was ae and understandable. 

Mr. Scott: I think if you go to the second 
paragraph, they say that after examination 
of the legislation they concluded: “The posi- 
tion you have taken that there is no apparent 
authority for the expenditure for the period 
March 31, 1970, is correct.” So they agree 
with us that there was no authority. 

Mr. Davison: That’s right. Does it say at 
what time you brought the matter to his 
attention? He does not respond to you until 
July and I take it you had informed him of 
the problem prior to March 31? 

Mr. Scott: I would not want to make 
that statement. I would have to look up the 
report on it. Jt doesn’t indicate the date. It 
says on July 6, 1976, he responded. 

Mr. Davison: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Scott: You see, he was speaking here 
of the tribunal only. The Liquor Licence Act 
provided for the expenditures of the board 
but it did not provide for the expenditures 
of the tribunal and this is where the problem 
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came in. The board had the authority to pay 
its expenses until March 31 out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund but there is no pro- 
vision in the legislation for the tribunal. So 
they set up the tribunal, paid the expenses 
and there were no funds voted by the Legis- 
lature nor a provision in the Act to pay the 
expenses, so, in effect, these were illegal ex- 
penses for approximately $20,000. 

Mr. Davison: Sir, I was just curious. Your 
opinion seems so clear to me as a non-lawyer 
and I wondered what the minister was doing 


CONTENTS 


by eventually referring it to high-priced 
legal assistance. 


mates of the Office of the Provincial Auditor. 
The committee will now adjourn. We have — 
no further work for tonight. ] 


Mr. Scott: I have no comment on that. 
Mr. Davison: Thank you very much. 
Vote 601 agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: This completes the esti- 


The committee adjourned at 9:29 p.m. 
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Opening statements: Mr. Reid, Mr. Makarchuk, Mr. ScOtt .........::cceseesceeeeeeereteseees 
Administration of the Audit Act and statutory audits 2.00.0... 


Adjournment ..............0:c:cccece creer cree eeneesereeeeenens 
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The committee met at 8:02 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF THE 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 


On vote 101, Office of the Lieutenant Gov- 
| ernor program: 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I have nothing to add to 
what are in the printed estimates for the 
' Lieutenant Governor’s office. 

Mr. Chairman: Shall the Lieutenant Gov- 
emor’s vote carry? 

_ Mr. MacDonald: Hold it. I don’t want to 

breach protocol if the Liberals, as the official 

opposition by one vote, have something to 
say. 

Mr. Breithaupt: It is something more than 
by just one seat in the House. It’s also a mat- 
ter of the popular vote. In any event, I pre- 
sume it is an opportunity at least for us to 

comment on the operation of the Office of the 

_ Lieutenant Governor. 
| I think we are continually content with the 
operation of this office. Her Honour is able 
in a very personally involved way to deal 
| with the difficulties of this task. The suppor- 
| tive services which the province provides, 
whereas the Lieutenant Governor’s salary as 
such is provided by the federal authorities, 
_are something which I think we are all able 
' to support. 
The involvement that Her Honour has had 
|in travel within this province and in the 
entertainment and involvement with groups, 
‘even within this building, is something to be 
admired. I certainly am pleased to speak in 
favour of the passage of this estimate. 


_ Mr. MacDonald: I would echo the senti- 
ments of the hon. member who has just 
‘spoken. I think Her Honour performs her 
duties with grace, efficiency and sensitivity, 
Having said that, there’s a question I want 
to ask. Last time we had a Liberal regime in 
this province, in the mood of 1930s restraint 
|~something we have to live with these days— 
Mr. Breithaupt: We're back to - Chorley 
Park... . | . 
Mr. MacDonald: —it decided that Chorley 
Park should be eliminated. Therefore, the 
Lieutenant Governor was hived off in the 
‘northwest corner of this legislative building. 
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I would remind you that the Camp com- 
mission in its assessment of the needs of 
persons and activities which are directly re- 
lated to the Legislature indicated: we should 
move as quickly as possible to eliminate 
everything from the building that is not re- 
lated to the Legislature, with the possible 
exception of the Premier’s office. I assume 
there’s some assumption he’s related to the 
Legislature. 

Included specifically in that was the recom- 
mendation that the Lieutenant Governor’s 
suite should be cleared and that, presum- 
ably, an alternative residence should be pro- 
vided in order that the 7,000 square feet of 
space which is now occupied by the Lieu-: 
tenant Governor’s suite might be made avail- 
able to relieve the very great congestion in 
this area. My question is, is that under con- 
templation, and if so, when? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: The suggestion’ really 
goes back to before the Camp commission. 
Others have suggested other accommodation, 
not just because of the possible need for 
space in this building but related to the posi- 
tion and the function of the Lieutenant 
Governor. 


Mr. Breithaupt: 
House. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: There would be some 
merit. The government’s concern with that 
is not just one of policy. It’s a question of 
finding proper accommodation and, secondly, 
in this period of restraint, determining wheth- 
er its the kind of priority that would be 
understood by members of the House. 

From the tenor of your question, speaking 
just for yourself, I would assume you feel, 
even in this period of restraint by govern- 
ment, that consideration of an appropriate 
residence for the Lieutenant Governor, know- 
ing the responsibilities’ of ‘that position, would 
be at least worthwhile pursuing. 9 

Mr. MacDonald: We have a conflict of 
priorities, it would appear. If you would 
have the former Speaker relate to you all the 
pain and anguish he went through in trying 
to resolve conflicts in dividing up the limited 
space in this building, I think he would con- 
firm there is a pretty desperate need for 
providing space, I share the general concern 
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for restraining expenditures and having the 
right priorities, but how long do we proceed 
with the wrong priority of inadequate space 
to have the most effective operation of 
all those activities in relationship to the 
Legislature? 


Mr. Breithaupt: I think there is an alter- 
native, even in this circumstance. We do 
reflect historically upon the change of the 
development in Chorley Park and the involve- 
ment of the Lieutenant Governor in what 
were formerly the Speaker’s quarters. Then 
we have the Speaker being moved to where 
the Sergeant at Arms used to be. His apart- 
ment, as I understand it, is something which 
had been the purview of the Sergeant at 
Arms in years gone by. 

As we look at the operation of this build- 
ing, we understand now that the Minister of 
Government Services (Mr. McCague) is work- 
ing to the end that the policy secretariats are 
being considered to be moved so that addi- 
tional space within the building would be 
more available to the members and to the 
operation of the Legislature as such. It may 
well be that the availability of that space in 
the next several months, and what I hope 
would be a commitment from the government 
that its long-term planning is for the avail- 
ability of this building for the operation of 
the Legislature, may resolve some of these 
pressures. 

(It may indeed not be peculiarly necessary 
to put the Lieutenant Governor’s operation 
and availability within this building, for re- 
ception and for other purposes, out of the 
building. On the other hand, it will be neces- 
sarv in order to develop a greater use of space 
within this building for the purpose of the 
Legislature to consider not only this space, 
but the other spaces now occupied by the 
various secretariats. I understand, as I have 
said, that the Minister of Government Serv- 
ices is considering this point. 

Mr. MacDonald: I thought it was definite 
for this summer. 

Mr. Breithaupt: It could be in the next few 
months we will see a stronger acknowledge- 
ment, not only of the building being used 
for legislative purposes but of the para- 
mountcy of the Speaker in more areas so that 
it is considered to be a legislative building 
with some exceptions, rather than a Govern- 
ment Services building with certain areas 
reserved for the Legislature. We may be able 
to resolve the problem in a different light. 
Yet the pressures which the member for York 
South (Mr. MacDonald) mentions as to the 
availability of space are things which surely 
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concern us generally, as individual members, 
in the operation of the building as such. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: The only part that would 
have to be kept in mind as well is that the 
Lieutenant Governor does perform almost 
daily responsibilities for the legislative pro- 
cess. If a decision were made to find accom- 
modation for the Lieutenant Governor physi- 
cally somewhere else, it would have to be a 
location that would enable her, or whomever, 
to continue her day-to-day responsibilities, at 
the same time having the kind of accommoda- 
tion where she can, with her many other 
responsibilities, function more effectively than 
she can here. 

All of you have been through the receptions 
after the Throne Speech when the House is 
opened. I don’t know where else one would 
do it. I can think also of a number of occa- 
sions where the Lieutenant Governor, as host 
for the province, for instance, has had to go 
to hotel facilities. I have no quarrel with that, 
except there are some occasions when it 
could be done in some other type of accom- 
modation which might make sense. 

I think we are really looking at two aspects. 
One is the broader responsibility in how the 
Lieutenant Governor could best perform that, 
also acknowledging that it would be helpful 
if that physical location were fairly close. 
That in itself creates a bit of a problem. 

I think the rationale for this move would 
have to be twofold. I would look at it as a 
recognition of the position and the tradi- © 
tion, the status of the Lieutenant Governor i 
in our system. I happen to be very supportive 
of that, as you know. 


Mr. MacDonald: The member for Kitchener — 
(Mr. Breithaupt) would have difficulty oppos- | 
ing it, with his antecedents. ) 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes, he would. 


Mr. Nixon: His antecedents got along quite — 
well. f 

Mr. Breithaupt: Of course, in that aspect I | 
share the Premier’s concern that obviously — 
some facilities within this building must al- | 
ways be maintained for the proper function- 
ing of the office. = | 

My difference with the member for York } 
South is that, in looking at the operation of | 
this building as such, I would hope that prob- 
ably many of the concerns members have for _ 
the use of space and the development of the | 
facilities available for members as members — 
of the Legislature could otherwise be ac- | 
complished by, for example, moving the policy © 
secretariats from the building. 

It could well be, therefore, from my) 
personal view, that that may indeed resolve | 
many of the concerns, and, in fact, that the) 





maintenance of the necessary suite for the 
_ Lieutenant Governor to provide functions 
that are peculiar and must be attended to 
within the building, much less the matter of 

a residence, could be accomplished very 
nicely. 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
want to prolong this. May I ask just one 
question? As far as I’m concerned that re- 
solves it for the moment. 

Does the Premier accept the basic thrust 
| of the Camp commission, that, if necessary, 
all available space in this building should 
be made available for legislative purposes; 





=> 





by the three policy secretariats, which I 
‘understand is denitely being committed to 
be freed next summer, doesn’t adequately 
meet that space, that you’re willing to move 
towards implementing the Camp commission 
recommendation for alternative space, sub- 
ject to having an office here, obviously, for 
Her Honour? Do you accept that basic 
approach? 

I agree with the member for Kitchener 

that if we find that the space available in 
the three policy secretariats—I don’t know 
|how many square feet it is—relieves the 
_erowding, I must say I would hope that 
would be the balance that we could nicely 
‘accomplish, but we'll have to see. 
Hon. Mr. Davis: As long as consideration 
were given to the fact that the alternatives 
for the Lieutenant Governor would be of an 
appropriate kind— 

Mr. MacDonald: Agreed. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I think if you say that 
_you will have a room at the hotel over here 
Or up there in place of—if you’re talking 
about something— 

Mr. Breithaupt: There must be facilities 
here. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I’m not ‘suggesting a 
‘Government House like the one in Victoria; 
| don’t misunderstand me on that. 

|. Mr. ‘MacDonald: I think even little PEI 
has a Government House. 

| Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes, a lot of provinces 
do. 

Mr. Nixon: All of them do except us. 
Hon. Mr. Davis: I think so. 

| Mr. Breithaupt: Not since The Birdcage 
\burned down in— 

Mr. Nixon: In Quebec City? 

_ Mr. Breithaupt: I was thinking of Vic- 
toria, but you're right. 

_ Mr. Nixon: In Quebec City they have 
built two buildings since the war. 
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Mr. Breithaupt: It was the government 
building in Quebec City. I don’t think that 
was replaced, was itP And, of course, with 
the unfortunate demise of the governor 
there— 


[8:15] 
Mr, Chairman: Shall the estimates of the 
office of the Lieutenant Governor carry? 


Mr. Nixon: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I 
cant let the matter carry without expressing 
a personal view in this regard, since the 
discussion has been really associated with 
the possibility of a Government House. I 
feel that the Lieutenant Governor is well 
served with an apartment in these buildings. 
When it is necessary to have larger facilities 
on state occasions involving a large number 
of people, as during the visit of the Shah 
of Iran some years ago, we can use other 
public facilities near by. I would hate to 
think that the Premier would be thinking of 
that block of land the government owns to 
the east of Bay Street, for example. Do you 
know the property? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I would just make it very 
clear that the Premier—I am listening to the 
advice from some of your colleagues—is not 
thinking of a block of land here, there or 
anywhere else. 

Mr. Nixon: No. But you did indicate quite 
clearly that you felt that if there were 
alternative facilities, they would have to be 
suitable and appropriate—no question ‘about 
that—and certainly somewhat nearby, so 
that Her Honour’s duties and responsibilities 
could be carried out conveniently. I hap- 
pened to be in a place—I think it is called 
Stop 33—where you can look out the window 
at that property, which is wholly owned— 


Hon. Mr. Davis: How do you get there? 


Mr. Nixon: It is too bad you’ve been so 
busy lately. I get ia chance to look at these 
things ‘and contemplate. 

Seeing that big chunk of property, it 
occurred to me it might be in the back of 
somebody’s mind that some time there 
would be government buildings there. The 
buildings that are there are old and tempo- 
rary, and the time will come in the somewhat 
near future when the government as land- 
lord will have to do something about them. 

There happens to be an old home there— 
I forget what it used to be called but it used 
to be associated with the Princess Margaret 
Hospital for out-patient services or something 
—which is quite a fine home; it’s not a big 
one but it’s a very fine example of older To- 
ronto architecture. Otherwise, the whole block 
could be put to some suitable use, Probably 
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the most suitable use would be to tear the 
old buildings down and plant grass, but that’s 
another matter. 

I wanted to be sure that the Premier was 
aware of my view that I feel the Lieutenant 
Governor is very well served and I certainly 
would not be prepared to support any move 
to serious alternative accommodation. I know 
that will make shivers run up the Premier’s 
spine, but I should at least express the view. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I am delighted to get these 
views, which are obviously not held unani- 
mously. 


Vote 101 agreed to. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF THE PREMIER 


On vote 301, Office of the Premier program: 

Mr. Breithaupt: It is a delight to comment 
on the general estimates of this office, particu- 
larly as we have obviously seen a change 
since earlier years of the predecessor of the 
Premier when the estimates were somewhat 
different, perhaps in the range of $400,000. 
However, over the past half dozen years, 
these estimates have had an extra $1 million 
added on to them. Fortunately, this year we 
see an increase which is somewhat more 
modest; we find a change in the range of 
somewhat less than $100,000 over the opera- 
tions as have developed over the last several 
years. 

It may be that my colleagues have ques- 
tions to ask with respect to the general opera- 
tions, although I would presume that with the 
program description on page G20, “This pro- 
gram covers the operation and administration 
of the Premier’s office and the functions sup- 
porting the Premier as head of government,” 
it would appear that the necessary inflation- 
ary addition is more or less covered. 

We cannot, of course, deal with the statu- 
tory item in the vote dealing with the Pre- 
mier’s salary. I presume: that amount is con- 
sidered to be satisfactory and possibly even 
sacrosanct. 


Hon. Mr, Davis: I may want to speak at 
length to that. 


Mr. Hall: How about eight per cent? 


Mr. Breithaupt: We have, of course, dealt 
with supplementary estimates in a number of 
ministries, but more peculiarly we have dealt 
with a certain motion that has in effect passed 
the balance of the estimates by the granting 
of interim supply. As a result, I presume the 
Premier’s salary is safe at least until March 
31. 


Mr. MacDonald: I have a couple of items 
I would like to raise. 


I would be the last person in the world to 
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deny the Premier of the province of Ontario 
adequate staff to carry out the responsibilities 
of his office. However, I' am a little intrigued | 
as to why—and I would like the Premier's | 
response to this—what was deemed to be effi- 
cient by his predecessor for the running of an 
office has now been doubled or even increased _ 
beyond that. It was $400,000; now it is more 
than $1 million. 

Mr. Breithaupt: That’s $1 million ago. 

Mr. MacDonald: At least he didn't run 
into a minority government problem—and he | 
had a smaller office to accomplish it. I dont | 
know whether that is an appropriate yard- | 
stick to measure it by. 

Mr. Hall: The charter cost money to print. 


Mr. MacDonald: I would be willing to con- 
cede one other point. I think in the Premier's | 
office now, in contrast to what was the case | 
in the instance of his predecessor, there are | 
people whose responsibilities are more politi- 
cal than strictly related to the operation of 
the office. | 

I have been told, and I have read, that | 
one DeGeer is really carrying on the func- | 
tions he used to carry on when he was in | 
the downtown office. Again, I don’t really | 
object to that. 

Camp in one of his reports says, “Let’s be 
realistic. An elected representative in Queen's | 
Park is (a) a representative of his people and | 
(b) a political animal. How you can separate | 
what might be called pure service to the | 
public and to his people and political respon- 
sibilities is really irrelevant, because the two — 
of them are mixed up.” 

I don’t object to the person being there, 
because normally the head of a party accepts 
his responsibilities as head of the party as 
well as the head of the government. But I | 
am a little curious about the Premier's re- 
sponse as to why the Premier’s office is so 
much larger than it used to be. | 

Specifically, I am curious about the reply 
to a question that was asked on July 11 of | 
this year by the member for Kitchener with | 
regard to employees in the Premier’s office — 
and in many other ministries. I was interested | 
to note the response to the question, “How 
many contract employees are there in each | 
ministry, and how many of those have been © 
hired since May 1, 1977?” In that response © 
it was indicated that in the Premier’s office | 
there were 30 people on April 30, 1977, who 
were presumably contract employees, and — 
one month later there were 39. 

Mr. Wildman: Tree planters. 

Mr. MacDonald: Forgive my curiosity, but 
why would you have nine more people on 
contract during a month that happened to be 
the month of the election? | 
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Mr. Ashe: That was the start of the month 
_ of the Blue Jays. Nine is the ball team. 


| Hon. Mr. Davis: Can I try to help as much 
_as I can, Mr. Chairman? It goes back to some 
' of our discussions of five or six years ago. 
The significant increase in the numbers in the 
Premier's office, which we have debated be- 
fore, relates to the question of the reorga- 
nization of government, which some of you 
_agree with and some don’t. 

Contained in the estimates of the Office of 
the Premier are a certain number of people 
who administratively still look after the pay- 
‘rolls and the many other things that are 
necessary to the policy field secretariats. 
| There are a certain number of people and a 
certain cost related to that within the Pre- 
mier’s office which did not exist with my 
predecessor. 

I think it is also true to say that I have 
endeavoured to defiine more clearly the re- 
sponsibilities of the Premier’s office than did 
my predecessor or his predecessor before 
him. To a certain extent there was a fair 
‘amount of work that was done by way of 
_secondment—people who for periods of time 
were not on the complement of the Pre- 
| mier’s office, ‘but who were in other min- 
‘istries. This was particularly true, I think, 
during Mr. Frost’s period. I think there were 
“a number of people who came in for short 
periods or personnel were used for the 
‘preparation of statements, speeches and so 
on, who may have come from Treasury and 
perhaps other ministries. 
| I felt it was wise, becanse we are talking 
about somebody somewhere doing this work, 
that it might as well be done to the extent 
that it is possible within the Office of the 
‘Premier; so whoever that person may be 
has the responsibility and the people who 
‘can help this function work appropriately. 
_ To sum up, we have the reorganization 
jof government and the fact that we have 
very few people who come into either the 
cabinet office or the Premier’s office from 
other ministries for a period of time. 

' Mr. MacDonald: What in the reorganiza- 
ition of government, may I ask, brought more 
‘into the Premier’s office? 

| Hon, Mr. Davis: The policy field secre- 
tariats. The staffing of the administration, 
‘payrolls et cetera. 

Mr. MacDonald: They are in this figure? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes. 

' Dr. Stewart: The administrative unit in 
‘the Premier’s office looks after all of those 
foffices as well. They don’t have their own 
administrative units. 

















Hon. Mr. Davis: This saved setting up a 
separate unit in each of the policy field 
secretariats to look after salaries, deductions 
and the whole bit. That work is being done 
within the Premier’s office. 

The other thing that has altered, and I 
think all of you have experienced it, is that 
the growing workload on private members, 
I sense, has been greater in the past five 
or six years than it was in the prior period 
of time. I think I am right in this. This has 
increased to the same extent, if not more so, 
in terms of our office’s responsibility, I don’t 
mean as it relates to the riding; I mean as 
it relates to the entire province. 

I gave a figure last year, and I am told 
I was a little bit light, that our correspond- 
ence over the last five years has increased 
to an average of 80,000 pieces of mail. 


Mr, MacDonald: Per year? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Per year. Back in 1970- 
71, say, my guess is it was around 7,000 or 


8,000. 

Mr. Nixon: The Premier used to read all 
the letters that came in. He used to tell us 
about them frequently. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: There is a certain amount 
of duplication now, so I don’t read them all. 

Also the number of invitations, for one 
reason or another, is up substantially over 
the past. I guess it is a personal decision, 
but I think it is probable that I accept 
more invitations, which means an additional 
workload on staff. 

The correspondence section in particular 
has been one of the primarv areas of in- 
crease. From time to time when I am out, 
I tell people if they have a problem, or if we 
are in a question-and-answer period and if 
they hhaven’t had their questions answered, 
“Here is my address.” On occasion I give 
them my home address, which turns out to 
be a bit of a mistake as the mail auto- 
matically reflects that. 

A lot of it has been in that particular 
area. But in terms of the numbers involved, 
I think wou will find that it reflects par- 
tially the reorganization but partially it also 
reflects the fact that the numbers of requests 
for appointments or appearances at this, that 
or the other thing, have increased and prob- 
ably so have the acceptances. We obviously 
get help from the other ministries in the 
preparation of answers. But we do answer 
an awful Jot of the letters, even some of 
the form letters, with a personal letter in 
reply, which I think is good government. 
When I say good government, I think it 
gives the people some feeling that even. 
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though we don’t always agree, at least 
somebody is there listening to them. 

Even with the creation of the office of 
the Ombudsman, I don’t sense that any 
members have seen any lessening of their 
workload. I can assure you that the Ombuds- 
man’s office being created has not lessened 
the number of people who either write to 
me or want to see me, or who are anxious 
for us to solve a problem. 

Mr. Hall: You are more available than 
he is too—on short notice. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I am tonight. 

[8:30] 

Mr. MacDonald: I appreciate that ex- 
planation. But specifically, what were the 
nine contract people who happened to come 
into your office? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I think you will find that 
out of the total of around 63 people in the 
Premier's office, about 15 of those are 
contract. At the time I replied, I think we 
could have had six or seven contract em- 
ployees who were summer students. I'll 
check that out for you. 

Mr. MacDonald: There were nine. In that 
one month. 


Dr. Stewart: That has got to be an 
aberration. We have not been hiring a lot 
of extra contract people. It must be a re- 
flection of the summer hiring program. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I think you'll find there 
were five or six students contained in that. 
When was the time in question? In June or 
July? 

Mr. MacDonald: The dates were between 
April 30 and May 31. In other words, in the 
one month. 


Dr. Stewart: It was the summer hiring 
program. 


Mr. MacDonald: They were still in school 
at that time. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: No, there were some 
university students there. I met a very dis- 
tinguished young man today and I sensed 
that when he finished his course at Queen’s 
University—like everybody else, he finishes 
at the end of April—he would be looking 
for sumer employment on May Il. 

Mr. MacDonald: I have a second question. 
Let me go back to the topic that was raised 
in the House this afternoon. Perhaps we can 
clarify it since we have a face-to-face con- 
frontation or dialogue here tonight. I refer 
to your appointments committee which as 
I pointed out in the debate on the Leader of 
the Opposition’s resolution on November 3, 
happens to be made up of your deputy 


minister and the rest of the people, who are 


all very obvious political persons. Fine. But | 


it certainly colours the activity. 

I must correct one error. My informant was 
given one mistake in terms of personnel. J 
thought it was Ron McNeil, but it turns 
out to be Ray McNeil, Dr. Stewart's assistant, 
who was there “scribbling notes”, according 


to Jonathan Manthorpe, and keeping a record | 
of all the proceedings. I wondered why Ron | 


would be there. 


Am I correct when I say that the list of | 
people I indicated—Dr. Stewart, Ray McNeil, | 
Mr. DeGeer, Mr. Cronin, Mr. Westcott, Mr. | 


Goodman, Mr. Kelly—represents a complete | 
list of the personnel of that committee? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: No. Over the past two 
or three years there have been perhaps one or — 


two others, and one or two of those whose | 
names you have read don’t get to all of the | 
meetings. That is a reasonably representative « 
list; you have three public servants at least | 
and on an average, I guess, three or four who cl 


are not public servants. 
But, as you point out, 


ments that take place internally within the 
government—those that are, say, the pre- 
rogative of the Premier’s office, his deputies 
et cetera. These are not handled other than 
by Dr. Stewart and myself and other senior 
people who govern. 

The recommendations that come from 
this committee relate to appointments to 
various boards and commissions. It may 


come as a bit of a surprise to you that the | 


names that are considered by this group 


there are two 
areas of appointments. There are the appoint- | 


include recommendations from some mem- | 
bers across the House for people who they © 


feel could do an adequate job. 


Mr. MacDonald: There are always a few 
tokens in there. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: No. You would be sur- | 
prised. I would only guess at this— | 


Mr. Ashe: I have some names. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: You will find this very | 


hard to understand but for some jobs we 


really have some difficulty in getting people 
to accept them, because the chairmanship of 
certain organizations that will remain name- 
less pays nothing and requires a fair amount 
of time. 

It is not a question of getting a list of 
Tories, although I think you would agree | 
with me that on the basis of the popular 
vote, which the member for Kitchener Mr. 
Breithaupt referred to earlier, 44 per cent Or 
45 per cent, or in better days 48 per cent, | 
would be representative of the public gen-' 
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erally. So you would have at least that 
_ number. 


Mr. MacDonald: Say that again. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I just meant by popular 
vote. 

Mr. MacDonald: But in the last election 
60 per cent of the popular vote was on the 
opposition side. Are you suggesting that these 
patronage appointments are 60 per cent 
opposition? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I am not suggesting that. 

Mr. MacDonald: I couldn’t quite tune in. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: There was a time when 
we were about 46 to 48 per cent. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let’s deal with the real- 


| ity. I was planning to speak on Mr. Smith’s 


_ resolution on November 8. By strange coinci- 


dence I picked up the Globe and Mail that 
morning and on page 2, tucked down at the 


bottom, was a little story entitled, “Tory 
' worker is appointed to Ontario Place.” It re- 
ported: “Ontario Premier William Davis has 





-appointed William McAleer, a prominent 


_| Conservative campaign worker, to the board 


of directors of Ontario Place. Mr. McAleer, 
an insurance executive and former president 


}of the Toronto Junior Board of Trade, was 


tour director of the Conservatives’ 1975 pro- 
-vincial campaign and director of special 
events in the last election campaign. He has 
also been involved in the federal Conservative 


| Party.” 


| Mr. Breithaupt: But that didn’t count 
| against him. 

_ Mr. MacDonald: No. I haven’t heard any- 
body deny a figure which was given to me— 
| it was repeated by Jonathan Manthorpe, who 
maybe took it from my comments in the 
-House—that there were 5,000 such appoint- 
‘ments. Let’s quit playing games on this for 
} ° ° 

‘the moment. This is the new patronage net- 
work. 


_ Hon. Mr. Davis: No. I don’t want to be 
| too argumentative, but I have to tell you that 
.a large number iof appointments to some of 
_these boards and commissions—Ontario Place 
is an exception and there are others—provide 
for appointments by the various organiza- 
tions that are represented. 

_ I can go back to my days in the Ministry 
_0f Education where, when the teachers’ fed- 
eration had an appointment, it would go 
through and would be one of those numbers 
that are referred to. This would apply to a 
/number of boards, agencies and commissions 
, where the various groups have the responsi- 
bility for naming people. There just aren’t 
5,000 government appointments to be made. 


| 
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With great respect to the author of that 
article, it just isn’t so. 

Mr. MacDonald: You mean there are 5,000 
appointments but all of them aren’t Tories? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: No. All I am saying is 
that the government has no alternative. List- 
en, we just put through Ryerson’s appoint- 
ments the other day. By order in council— 
and this might show up in Jonathan’s cal- 
culations—we appointed the six students and 
six faculty, or whatever the numbers were, 
who were elected by Ryerson. Under the 
legislation, we automatically make these ap- 
pointments by order in council. 

There are some universities where we ap- 
point; they are Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil appointees. But at Western, for instance, 
doesn’t the county of Middlesex have an 
appointment? Doesn't the county nominate 
somebody as well as the alumni association 
et cetera? There is a goodly percentage of 
these that are appointed but over which the 
government has no control, other than that 
we are called upon to make the appointments. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You are saying that a 
number of those are routine and not neces- 
sarily vetted on any other basis. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes. The other thing I 
should explain is that this committee, which 
Mr. Manthorpe has found so interesting and 
meetings of which I have never attended— 


Mr. MacDonald: He just stole it from my 
comments in the House. I wish you’d read my 
speeches and you would be up to date on 
what is happening. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: They probably would be 
more accurate than the column. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It could have been sopor- 
ific too. 


Mr. Wildman: Guys over here are writing 
down names like hell. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: But these are all checked 
with the ministries and they are all approved 
by cabinet. Some of the senior appointments, 
quite obviously, are referred to me _ before 
they go to cabinet. 


Mr. MacDonaid: Mr. Premier, you are very 
genial and very disarming, but John Bright 
once said back in the middle of the last 
century that the British Foreign Office was 
the outdoor relief department of the British 
aristocracy. This committee is the outdoor 
relief department for the Conservative Party. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Ill tell you what you 
should do. The best way to tackle this is— 
because you read about them all; they are all 
posted—on those occasions where you think 
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somebody without talent has been appointed, 
tell me. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We haven't looked at 
cabinet appointments in that depth. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I am not talking about 
cabinet appointments, I am talking about 
appointments made by cabinet. 

Mr. Hall: I would like to learn a little bit 
more about the functions of the office of the 
Premier. I suppose, in part, it is training for 
the eventual accension— 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I certainly am going to 
report this. 

Mr. Hall: Not on my personal behalf, but 
as part of the team. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Hall is a candidate 
for the ultimate leadership of the Liberal 
Party. 


Mr. Hall: I want to set all those fears at 
rest right away. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I wasn’t afraid of it. 


Mr. Hall; I would like to understand the 
actual makeup of your staff. In these esti- 
mates we’re used to seeing all sorts of num- 
bers about staff, half-staff, complement by 
the hour and contract employees. I’d like 
you to outline some of the abilities of your 
staff, what they do, how many speech writers 
you have, how much is done on research, 
and this sort of thing. Perhaps you could just 
broaden my view as a newcomer as to what 
this staff does. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I’ll try to tell you as much 
as I can. You know Dr. Stewart and I’m 
sure you understand his functions. He is 
assisted by Ray McNeil. I'm going through 
the list of senior people. Mr. Westcott, whose 
functions some of you know, has been in- 
volved in government for many years. They 
represent the three senior people in the 
Premier’s office. 

Most of you are familiar with the press 
secretary, Ms. Bames, who is ably assisted by 
Mr. Devitt. I would just say—and I’m some- 
what prejudiced in this—relative to the size of 
this government, compared to other opera- 
tions we operate a fairly modest information 
office in terms of numbers, but not in terms of 
talent. . 

In terms of speeches, much to the dis- 
appointment of some members of my staff— 
because a number of people share this work— 
no one at this moment has the particular re- 
sponsibility for drafting speeches. Over the 
past year or so we haven't used a lot of 
drafted speeches. We don’t have anyone 
whose particular responsibility it is to write 
speeches. 
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Mr. Hall: Youre not saying they're your 
own? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I find these days we are 
parting from the written text with some 
degree of regularity, which is frustrating both 
for my staff and for members of the press. I 
apologize to them, but I find it far more 
comfortable. 

Mr. MacDonald: That’s what Bill Newman 
said the other night. 

Mr. Wildman: It’s also frustrating for the 
audiences. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Then we have the cor- 
respondence section. There are a number of 
people in the correspondence section who deal — 
with correspondence. Mr. F erdinand, who's 
not here, has the particular responsibility— 
there are two people involved—of dealing 
with people who come to see me with prob- 
lems. They come in every day in some num-— 
bers. Perhaps you’ve read about his activi- | 
ties. There was a very objective story written — 
about his involvement. He really helps solve | 
problems. These are just people who come 
in off the street and want to see the Premier. 
They want some help with a problem and 
we try to give them some help. 

We have another section, administered 
basically by Miss Campbell, which is re- 
sponsible for my scheduling. That may not 
seem like a large operation to you, but I 
assure you it is, and one of some complexity. 
One of the difficulties, which each of you 
face in your own riding but I face in 125, 
is finding a polite way to say, “No, the 
Premier can’t be at this particular event.” 

Mr. Mancini: You come to my riding once 
a year. 

Mr. Nixon: You’ve never invited me. I’ve 
been in your riding, but you haven’t invited 
me. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: That is Miss Campbell’s 
particular responsibility. T here are five OF 
six people dealing with invitations. 

Mr. Hall: Five or six people dealing with 
invitations? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes. 

Mr. Foulds: Who addresses the Christmas 
cards? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: The people in corres- 
pondence do. For about a month this is @ 
fairly large undertaking. Then there is Mrs. 
Beatty. Those of you who haven’t met Mrs. 
Beatty should. She has been with five 
Premiers. She started with George Drew, 
followed by Tom Kennedy, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Robarts and myself. She is the chief adminis- 
trator. She has with her those who look after 
payrolls, expenses et cetera. 
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Those would be the main groups and the 
principal people involved in them. 

Mr. Shannon is involved in terms of some 
of Mr. MacKenzie’s_ responsibilities: the 
liaison between myself and the government 
House leader, the planning of legislation, 
_the day-by-day happenings in the House, 
_making sure I have the appropriate excerpts 
| from the papers in time to be ready for the 

question period every afternoon and so on. 
| That’s his responsibility. 

[8:45] 
| Mr. Conway: Did anyone replace Hugh 
Segal? 
| Hon. Mr. Davis: No, Mr. Segal performed 


_4 unique responsibility. It is not easy to find a 
replacement for Mr. Segal. 


Mr. Conway: But there isn’t anyone per 
se doing that now? 
Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. McGreer is perform- 
ing part of Mr. Segal’s former responsibilities. 
But Mr. Segal did a number of things, and 
‘did them extremely well. I regret that he’s 
gone. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Premier, as befits your office 
—and I don’t mean to be at all facetious in 
‘this—do you require or have any security? 


_ Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes, I don’t talk about it 
‘much. 


| Mr. Hall: I don’t want to talk about it 
‘either but— 


| Mr, Wildman: Let’s not talk about it then. 


_ Mr. Hall: Security jis security, but the 
office deserves— 


_ Hon. Mr. Davis: The office, as an office, 
has no more security than anyone else in the 
building; in terms of myself personally, 
yes. 

Mr. MacDonald: As a matter of fact, all 
the security around this building emanates 
from an incident in the late 1950s, where 
some rather demented individual threw a 
‘ock through a window in the Premier’s 


office. 


_ Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes, and it has changed 
pven since then. The office security is the 
fame as for your office or for the whole 
puilding. But I also have personal security; 
ts kept to a minimum except on the odd 
cCasion. 


| Mr. Hall: What about research? Do you 
urn to the ministries for research? 











Hon. Mr. Davis: When I get an inquiry 
Tom somebody on a particular issue—if it’s 
‘bout general government policy we can 
isually deal with it—the correspondence sec- 
ton sends to the ministry for draft material. 





We developed the policy very early in my 
period of responsibility of not asking for 
too many draft letters. We request the ma- 
terial and the people in the correspondence 
section, who I think do it relatively well, 
Prepare answers from the material we get 
from the ministries. If we are not satisfied 
with that material, we go back to the ministry. 
Sometimes constructive ideas emerge from 
that material and find their way into govern- 
ment action. 


Mr. Hall: Do you rely on the Ministry of 
the Attorney General for legal advice? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: We have no legal advice 
within the Premier’s office. We go totally to 
the chief law officer of the Crown. 

Mr. MacDonald: You don’t rely on your 
own opinions? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: No, I do not. The first 
day I was in office I came to the conclusion 
that I would never make a legal judgement. 


Mr. Conway: We must get the Attorney 
General to do likewise. 


Mr. Hall: That gives me some _ better 
understanding. Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: It’s very hard to describe. 
I have a chart here; I can give it to you, 
but it doesn’t mean very much, because Dr. 
Stewart—and I happen to be prejudiced; I 
think he’s an excellent deputy minister— 

Mr. 
thesis. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: —he operates under some 
form of structure. It’s the only way you can 
function. 

I am not the most structured soul on earth 
and I frustrate people because if I have a 
list of appointments for the day and some- 
body wants to see me, I'll say, “Sure, fit 
them in some way or other.” It is hard to 
explain to you what that does to the office 
in terms of telling other people to wait 15 
minutes and having someone look after them 
for that period of time. 

I'm not as structured as some in the way 
I run the office, as I say—and that’s an 
understatement—but I find that’s what 
people expect. If they don’t expect it, I try 
to provide it anyway. 

Mr. Hall: As chief of cabinet, would you 
say a cabinet decision is a final decision? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: You had better refine 
that for me a little bit. 

Mr. Hall: As you know, I am from the 
Niagara Peninsula. On February 17 there 
was a cabinet decision on the subject of 
urban area boundaries. There are many 


Nixon: He certainly wrote a great 
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cabinet decisions but, as a case in point, is 
that a final decision? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: This discussion really 
should be in the estimates of the cabinet 
office, but I would say that a lot of cabinet 
decisions are final. 

Mr. Hall: Notwithstanding the Ontario 
Municipal Board and so on and so forth? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I would say yes, to the 
extent that any decision is final. In this day 
and age anybody who suggests that you 
achieve finality on every issue is kidding 
himself. I’m not going to say that every- 
thing the cabinet decides is right, that we 
don’t change our mind or that we're not 
subject to persuasion, even if we have made 
a decision somewhere down the line that 
that decision should not be varied or altered. 
You like to give it as much finality as you 
can because it’s very time-consuming. But 
I can’t tell you that every decision cabinet 
makes is final in the final sense of the word. 

Mr. Hall: But you hope it is at the time 
you make it. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: You sure do. 

Mr. Hall: Thank you. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
couple of questions regarding trips overseas. 
During the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism estimates we were talking about the cost 
and the number of staff who accompanied 
the minister on the trip to Japan and Hong 
Kong. The minister pointed out that the cost 
of the officials who were accompanying the 
Premier did not come out of his ministry's 
budget. On trips like the one to Japan and 
the one to Israel, where do the funds come 
from for your expenses and those of your 
staff who accompany you? 

Hon, Mr. Davis: I’m not sure what page 
it is on in your book, but on page G21 of 
mine it’s the item for transportation and 
communication. 

Mr. Wildman: Under transportation and 
communication you've got $84,000. Would 
that cover those kinds of trips overseas, as 
well as your trips around the province and 
in Canada? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: That’s right. 

Mr. Wildman: Could you tell us how 
many staff accompanied you on your trip to 
Japan and what the cost was of that par- 
ticular trip? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I can’t tell you yet. I'd 
be delighted to get it for you. I can tell 
you what staff accompanied me: Ms. Bares 
and Mr. Westcott. That’s all. 

Mr. Wildman: Was that all? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: In spite of what I read 
on occasion, I don’t travel with a large 
entourage. 

Mr. Wildman: So if any other people 
travelled with them—spouses and so on—they 
would go at their own expense? 

Hon, My. Davis: That is right. Ms. Bames 
did not have her spouse, nor did Mr. West- 
cott have his spouse. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I just thought Id tell 
you that. 

Mr. Breithaupt: I don’t know if you've 
told us more than we wanted to know. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Anybody who reads any- 
thing more into that remark is making a 
mistake. 

Mr. Wildman: Then you can get the 
figure for the costs? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Yes. There were just the 
two staff members. 

Mr. Wildman: What about the trip to 
Israel? What kind of entourage did you have 
on that trip? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Youre taxing my mem- 
ory, but I think it was Sally and Larry 
Steinman. 

Mr. Nixon: Is that Ms. Barnes? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Ms. Barnes and Larry 
Steinman. 

Mr. Wildman: I see. Can you give us some 
indication of what substantive policy initia- 
tives, if any, have resulted from your tmp 


to Japan? I’ll discuss the other one after that. | 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I think the initiative really | 


was the trip to Japan itself. I had been asked 
by some people in the business community 
here what sort of initiative the government 
of Ontario would take to help penetrate the 
Far East market. Obviously there had been 
some Canadian businessmen there for years, 
but a number of Japanese businessmen doing 
business here suggested it would be wise, 


and they thought helpful in the long term, for | 
the government of the province to show some — 


interest. It’s hard to explain to people, but in 
some countries of the world, government and 
business take joint initiatives in terms of 
their trade relations with other countries. 
Mr. Wildman: It’s certainly true in Japan. 
Hon. Mr. Davis: It is particularly true im 
Japan. Those who were interested in expand- 
ing the potential in Japan felt that it would 


be helpful if whatever group went there had — 


some political presence, because part of the 


problem we have in some countries of the 
world is their lack of understanding of what | 


Canada is. 
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I went to the meetings with the govern- 
ment people who, incidentally, were ex- 
tremely co-operative; and while I have read 
some press reports which stated that the 
Japanese had rebuked us and so on, I have 
to tell you this: the Japanese are extremely 
polite people. The word “no” just isn’t in 
their language. It’s “yes, no.” They couldn't 
have been more hospitable and friendly; at 
the same time they were very realistic in terms 
of their business approach. 

I put on the table before them the fact 
that we didn’t think we were getting fair 
treatment. For instance, I think we import 
from Japan something in the neighbourhood 
of $700 million worth of goods—that’s a 
rough figure—and we export around $136 mil- 
lion. The Japanese government officials said, 
“Look, here is our Canada balance sheet.” 
They bring out the Canadian figures, which, 
of course, show that we have a trade surplus 
with Japan in terms of the national figure. 
So you spend part of your time, which is not 
always easy to do through translation, in ex- 
plaining to the government officials that while 
the Canadian figures show a positive balance, 
we in Ontario think we are a fairly important 
part of Canada, and the figures show $700 
million vis-a-vis $136 million. 

One of the problems of going on any of 
these trips is that you develop in the minds 
of some people—on occasion, the media—a 
level of expectation. I made it very clear 
before I left that I didn’t expect to return 
from Japan with a signed contract for this, 
that or the other thing. But, if you wish to 
pursue it, you might speak to some of those 
from the private sector who went on that 
mission. They will tell you that they were 
more than satisfied with specifics in terms of 
results and will give a substantial measure of 
credit to the fact that the government was 
there and was seen to be participating and 
anxious to assist them in whatever activities 
they were trying to develop. 

For too many years we have tended to 
rely totally on our ‘traditional trading partners 
—primarily the United States—and in today’s 
world climate we shouldn’t neglect any po- 
tential market. I read about the Japanese 
being reluctant to invest in Canada and in 
Ontario; they refer basically to Canada in 
most of their observations. The truth of the 
matter—at least this is my assessment of it— 
is that they've got a tremendous trade bal- 
ance, as you know, and theyre not in a rush 
to invest in some other places, partially be- 
cause they have a slight domestic market 
problem of their own. In other words, they’ve 
got unused capacity; I was told that they 
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estimated it was around 20 tto 25 per cent 
in some of the major manufacturing sectors. 


Mr. Wildman: Like ours? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: It’s very difficult for them 
to say, “Yes, we will commit ourselves to a 
major joint venture’—in whatever country, 
when they’re sitting there with unused capac- 
ity. Interestingly, there were debates going on 
in the Japanese press while we were there 
about whether or not they were dumping 
steel in the United States; and the question 
of colour television came up. 

I think I learned something else, though 
—and so did the Minister of Industry and 
Tourism (Mr. Bennett)—which I hope we can 
transmit to the manufacturing people of this 
province. It is that we face very stiff competi- 
tion in some of these areas. Anybody who 
doesn’t accept this fact is not being realistic. 

These people are prepared to get into joint 
ventures. I related this in the House, and 1 
wish some of you would go and see this one 
example of what I think can be accomplished 
—I can’t give you the firm name, but it’s out 
in Mississauga, just south of Highway 401. 
The plant uses basically Japanese technology 
and it is financed jointly by Japanese and 
Canadian interests, although it’s under Cana- 
dian management and now almost totally is 
staffed by Canadian employees. The firm has 
moved into the ball bearing industry and is 
competing in the international ak orden 
exporting ball bearings back to Japan. If you 
can do it in this one single area of technology, 
you can do it in others. But the incentive has 
to be there. 

I hope that Mr. MacDonald won't take ex- 
ception to what I’m going to say. One of the 
questions that was raised with me was potash; 
and I had to go back through this explana- 
tion, once again, that there are— 

[9:00] 

Mr. MacDonald: They weren’t worried 
about Moores taking over hydro or the So- 
creds taking over hydro out in British Colum- 
bia? 

Hon. (Mr. Davis: No, hydro wasn't raised. I 
guess they just didn't think of it. But they 
did think of potash and they thought of 
asbestos. 

Mr. Wildman: Did you have any discus- 
sions with the Japenese government officials 
and the business community regarding the re- 
duction of the invisible domestic tariff bar- 
riers in Japan which effectively protect the 
Japanese domestic market even though they 
can claim they don’t have a high tariff bar- 
rier? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: This is true of a lot of 
other countries, of course, when it gets into 
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a discussion of tariff barriers. It’s what the 
Treasurer, who has just arrived, has been dis- 
cussing in terms of the whole aspect of world 
trade. It’s one thing to talk about specific 
tariffs; it’s another thing for countries else- 
where to take into account their non-tariff 
barriers. We can discuss it at great length. 
They are relatively inscrutable and they say, 
“Here are the figures, We think you can com- 
pete in certain commodity areas.” 

In the automotive parts field, one or two 
of the people who went over think they can 
compete—I don’t know whether it was wind- 
shields or what it was—in terms of auto parts 
from here. If they can make that ae it 
would be something of an accomplishment, 
because that is one of their strong industries. 


Mr. Wildman: Harking back to the trip to 
Israel, can you also give us some indication of 
when you expect to be giving us, or intro- 
ducing into the Legislature, legislation in re- 
gard to the Arab boycott, as you indicated 
to the Israelis? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I hope to have somethin 
to say on that in the next day or so. I ea 
explain that the trip to Israel was different 
from the one to Japan; I make no bones about 
it. Part of the rationale for the trip to Israel 
was at the suggestion of a number of people 
resident in this province who have rather 
strong traditional and emotional ties with the 
state of Israel. 

Ontarians, particularly the Jewish popula- 
tion in this province, have been tremendously 
supportive of Israel and yet totally Canadian 
in their feelings. They thought it would be a 
good thing, if I can phrase it that way—I 
don’t know how else to phrase it—to let Israel 
know that they had a government in this 
province which they look up to and which 
they say—they said this in Israel; and I take 
no credit for it—represents a province which 
by legislation, and more important than legis- 
lation perhaps, through attitude, has devel- 
oped an acceptance of a lack of prejudice or 
what have you that isn’t true in every other 
jurisdiction in the world. 

They were very proud, the people who 
went with us from Ontario to Israel, to ex- 
press their emotional and _ traditional com- 
mitment to that state and, at the same time, 
to tell the people in Israel how proud they 
were to be residents and citizens of Ontario 
and Canada, 


Mr. Wildman: So you expect to be making 
a statement in the next while? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: I expect I will have some 
Occasion. 


Mr. Wildman: In relation to that, can you 
answer this question? I raised a question 


during discussion of the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Tourism estimates and referred to a 
statement that Mr. Bennett had made in the 
previous year’s estimates of his ministry in 
regard to the government’s response to the 
report of the select committee on cultural 
and economic nationalism. 

In 1976 Mr. Bennett indicated that you, 
the Premier, had appointed his ministry and 
the Ministry of Culture and Recreation as the 
lead ministries to prepare a response to that 
committee report. This year, during the dis- 
cussion of the estimates, Mr. Bennett seemed 
to have forgotten about that. I am just 
wondering what policy field that was assigned 
to. What ministries are you expecting to re- 
ceive a report from to help to prepare the 
government’s response to that committee? And 
when might we expect that? 


Hon. Mr. Davis: In that this sort of goes 


beyond these estimates—and I am delighted 
to answer any of these questions— 

Mr. Wildman: Just looking at it in rela- 
tion to the trips. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: —if you would send me 
a letter asking about particular recommenda- 
tions in the report, then I can give you a 
better response. In other words, if you would 
single out those you are concerned about and 
wonder what are happening to, then I can 
tell you what status they now have and what 
ministries you might inquire of. 

Mr. Wildman: I see. Then it’s a number 
of different ministries? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: It could be. 

Mr. Wildman: I didn’t intend to go on at 
length. 

Mr. Chairman: I should draw to the atten- 
tion of the committee that there was a general 
agreement that we would complete these 
estimates at 9 o'clock because the Premier 
has to attend a cabinet meeting tonight. He 
is really filling in tonight because the Om- 
budsman wasn’t available. That’s a long story 
and I don’t want to go into it. 

Mr. Nixon: That’s one of the many prices 
he has to pay. 

Mr. Chairman: Rarely has our committee 
attracted such general interest and attend- 
ance. I have the names of five other members 
who wish to speak, but I am afraid we are 
going to have to curtail this. The Premier 


does have to go and I wanted to remind the | 


committee of that. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Chairman, at this point 
are you then intending to proceed with the 
cabinet office and with the Treasury supple- 


mentary estimates at this point? What did — 


you have in mind? 
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Mr. Chairman: Yes, the Treasurer is here 
and it was my intention to proceed with the 
supplementaries of TEIGA, followed by the 
cabinet office. 

Mr. Davison: Mr. Chairman, does that 
mean we are going to conclude consideration 
of the Premier’s estimates or will Dr. Stewart 
be available at another time within the next 
week or so? 

Mr. Chairman: The Chair is in the hands 
of the committee and the Premier. If it is the 
desire of the committee, and if the Premier 
wishes to accommodate the committee to the 
extent that he would like to return, that’s 
fine. Otherwise, we will deem these estimates 
to have been passed. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Other than the attendance 
of the Premier, Mr. Chairman, how else 
would the cabinet office estimates be carried 
in the formality of someone to carry those 
estimates? What was the intention so we 
could organize ourselves? 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if I could get a message upstairs—perhaps we 
can’t because the two are related. 

Mr. Breithaupt: I would have thought so, 
yes. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: If it was the inclination 
of the committee to complete the estimates 
of the Office of the Premier, we could move 
on to the cabinet office and perhaps finish 


those estimates by 9:20. I would like to be 








here during the discussion. I have total confi- 
dence in Dr. Stewart and Mr. Lewis, but I 
would like to be here. 

Mr. Breithaupt: That would be a very 
balanced way of doing it, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause presumably the responsibility for carry- 
ing the cabinet office estimates would logically 
require that the Premier would be present, 
if at all possible. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that the wish of the com- 
mittee? 


Vote 301 agreed to. 
Mr. Roy: They are carried under protest. 
Hon. Mr. Davis: You can ask me under 


_ the cabinet office estimates. 


Mr. Chairman: You are still on the list, 
Mr. Roy. You may speak under the cabinet 
office, if you wish. 


Mr. Roy: I appreciate and can understand 
the pressing engagements of the Premier, 


but I feel somewhat frustrated here. I have 


all these files— 


Mr. MacDonald: They were less pressing 
than yours, Albert; you didn’t get here until 
8:50. 


Mr. Roy: I had to tape a Provincial Affairs 
program. I was delayed. Do you want 
me to— 


Mr. MacDonald: Okay. But— 


Mr. Chairman: We all have commitments, 
Mr. Roy, and I appreciate your position, but 
I think we had better move on with the 
cabinet office program. 


ESTIMATES, CABINET OFFICE 
On vote 401, cabinet office program: 


Mr. Nixon: I was interested in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s comments about outdoor relief and 
the British Foreign Office when he was talk- 
ing about the patronage procedures that 
are established in the province, because there 
is no doubt that John Graves Simcoe was 
one of the recipients of outdoor relief, as 
was Lord Durham; so there are at least two 
indications where the system didn’t fall down 
completely. 

I got a press release today on the reappoint- 
ment of four members and the appointment 
of a new member to the agriculture advisory 
board or something. This new chap fitted 
into this procedure very well. He was either 
the present president or former president of 
the Conservative Association out in Peel or 
Brampton or one of those places. It really 
doesn’t mean he is not equipped for the 
appointment; he might be as useful as 
Governor Simcoe or Lord Durham. The point 
I want to raise has to do with the organiza- 
tion of cabinet, although it could have been 
raised in the Premier’s estimates. 

It was indicated that the Premier’s office 
provides the administrative function for a 
number of the policy secretariats. I would 
suggest—and I notice the Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) at the back of the room—that 
it would be more fitting if that expenditure 
were placed in the Treasury, which I believe 
has the facilities to handle that. 

On the other hand, in my view, one of the 
Treasurers main responsibilities should be 
handled in the cabinet by the Premier’s office. 
I refer to the intergovernmental responsi- 
bilities; not dealing with the municipalities— 
we will argue about that some other time— 
but dealing with the other provinces and 
the government of Canada. I don’t suppose 
it would be possible for this change to be 
made now for a number of reasons. However, 
I would hope consideration would be given 
to the Premier publicly and totally assuming 
the responsibility of dealing with the govern- 
ment of Canada and the governments of the 
other provinces on behalf of Ontario. 

Ontario’s policies, for example, in aligning 
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itself—and don’t misunderstand me—with the 
province of Quebec as the main cementing 
forces in Confederation have been traditional, 
dating since before Confederation. 

I was listening to a broadcast indicating 
that René Lévesque was named Patriot of the 
Year by the Patriots’ Foundation in Quebec, 
which goes back to Louis Joseph Papineau 
and the 1837 rebellion. There was no mention 
made that Ontario was its partner at that 
time and that William Lyon Mackenzie was 
the opposite number. 

After responsible government was estab- 
lished, Baldwin and LaFontaine were very 
closely associated with the establishment of 
a new kind of government here. When 
LaFontaine was defeated in Quebec, he ran 
in a by-election in York and was elected. 
Baldwin, who was defeated in the next elec- 
tion, ran in a by-election in the Gaspé. 

These fantastic bonds between our two 
provinces, in my view, have somehow dis- 
appeared. They come down through Mac- 
donald and Cartier, and we talk about them 
from time to time. Cartier is not the greatest 
hero in Quebec; I heard somewhere that he 
told Queen Victoria, “Think of me as a 
Frenchman who speaks English.” It is not 
the sort of thing that would endear him at 
the present time. 


Mr. Breithaupt: She would not be pleased. 


Mr. Nixon: I understand she wasn’t even 
amused. 

Somehow we have come to the end of 
what at one time was called the Hepburn- 
Duplessis axis or the Robarts-Johnson friend- 
ship or the Davis-Gérin-Lajoie association. I 
don’t blame the Premier. I don’t know what 
he can do, other than call the Premier 
Ministre “René’, which seeme to be the 
extent of our bonhomie. It is a shame, how- 
ever, that the traditions which go back well 
beyond Confederation do not seem to be 
standing us in good stead. 


The only thing I can suggest is some kind 
of an initiative. I hesitate to compare it with 
world diplomatic initiatives, in recent days, 
but some kind of an initiative is needed that 
would put Ontario in a place where we are 
doing and saying something more than the 
usual humdrum baloney, which I suppose 
does not convey proper respect to the 
Premier and to many people in this province 
and elsewhere. 


[9:15] 
I have a feeling that, outside of the Prime 
Minister of Canada, the Prime Minister of 


Ontario—that is, the Premier of Ontario; I 
had better be careful in my polemics here— 
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is the only other person who can have a 
substantial impact on what we are facing 
now. I simply draw to the attention of the 
Premier something that he no doubt already 
knows regarding traditions that go back a 
long way and probably were reinforced most 
soundly by his immediate predecessor, who 
certainly has a great fund of credibility in 
this regard in Quebec and elsewhere. Some- 
how, unfortunately, the momentum of this 
connection seems to have evaporated. 

The only thing I can suggest is that the 
Premier takes from the Treasurer the respon- 
sibility for federal and interprovincial affairs 
and sees to it that our policies are thor- 
oughly co-ordinated in recognition of what is 
obviously a crisis in Canadian unity. 

I have been harping about two or three 
things having to do with French education in 
the province. I am not for a moment suggest- 
ing that substantial changes in that are going 
to have any substantive effect in Quebec. I 
don’t think they give a damn whether we are 
teaching French here or not. But it is the 
sort of thing that could be the special respon-. 
sibility of the Premier as the head of the 
government. 

I felt this was the time when this should 
be raised. Probably there will be time to deal 
with it more extensively, but I want to put 
it to the Premier as a change in cabinet that 
I hope he would consider. 


Hon. Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to reply to that, because I think the 
former Leader of the Opposition is making 
a constructive suggestion. 

I only make the observation that I am not | 
sure the physical location of people really 
is going to solve the problem we face. My 
relationships traditionally have been with the 
heads of government of the sister provinces 
and with the Prime Minister of Canada. By 
and large, with Mr. Bourassa, they were 
friendly. They weren’t as extensive in the last 
couple of years of his government as they — 
had been previously, because of Mr. Bou- 
rassa’s problems within Quebec. 

One matter that disappointed me some- 
what—and I am not just referring to my par- 
ticipation—was raised a year ago last August 
when, for the first time, the Premiers of 
Canada met and agreed on what Mr. Bou- 
rassa was requesting; that is, constitutional 
amendments in what we call the cultural field 
—immigration, culture and communications. 
I had some reservations. I told Mr. Bourassa - 
that I thought there would be problems in 
10 separate immigration policies but that we 
would be prepared, if it would help resolve: 
the internal problems that he was facing, to’ 
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agree to paramountcy in the field of immi- 
gration. 

Culture, one again, is a mixed area. I 
think his concern was that the federal gov- 
ernment, in its support of some cultural 
activities in Quebec, was establishing a pri- 
ority with which the government of Quebec 
did not agree. So he wanted this. From our 
standpoint we were prepared to do it, be- 
cause I don’t think it would have made too 
much difference to us here in our approach. 

Regarding the field of ‘communications 
which I think is even more complicated, we 
all understood the desire of the government 
of Quebec to have far greater control over 
communications. I expressed my support of 
having it altered in terms of the constitution 
as long as it continued the recognition that 
there needed to be a national communications 
system. 

We can debate English culture. We can 
debate French culture. I guess I am old- 


_ fashioned or naive enough to believe there 


Near ee ee 


is such a thing as a Canadian culture and 
that if you totally fragment your communica- 
tions system without some national approach 
—I may not be using the right words—that 
would not serve the interests of this country. 

I can recall Premier Blakeney having 
some concerns about the national networks. 
I guess all of us in political life share these 
concerns on the odd occasion when we see 
certain programs. I took the position, as did 
the other Premiers, that we would be pre- 
pared to discuss this to see if we could 
accommodate this interest on the part of 
Quebec. For reasons best known to Mr. 
Bourassa, these things did not emerge in the 
province of Quebec after that meeting. 

The same was true in terms of some 
aspects of the French press with respect to 
the Premiers’ meeting this past August in 
St. Andrews, where the Premier of Quebec 
asked us, as provincial Premiers, to sign 
reciprocal agreements. I had some representa- 


_tion from the Franco-Ontarian community. 


_ It was very simply that they much prefer to 


i 


ee ee en 


—————— ——— 


have their future in the field of education 
decided by the government and the Legis- 
lature of this province and not tied to an 
agreement with a sister province, where the 
Stated objective of the government of that 
province is to separate from the rest of 
Canada. 

I don’t say this represented majority think- 
ing or minority thinking. I have no idea. 
These are very responsible people. We sug- 
gested an alternative when, for the first time 
in my experience, going back to 1967 when 
there was the Confederation for Tomorrow 


Conference and all these things, and probably 
the most significant step forward, every 
Premier of this country said he was prepared 
not only to consider but to support the 
question of minority language rights in both 
official languages. As you are all aware, the 
province of Ontario went one step further 
and said we were prepared to have this 
entrenched in the constitution by way of 
constitutional amendment, where the two 
official Janguages of Canada would be recog- 
nized for minority language purposes. 

In my view that is far better than signing 
reciprocal agreements, even though the cos- 
metics of that in the first instance may have 
had some appeal to some people. I think 
that view has been shared by a number of 
other people. That’s a long way from the 
point the member for Ottawa East (Mr. Roy) 
has raised, except to say we are, unfortu- 
nately, in different situations. His historical 
background is as usual quite accurate, but 
that historical background changed one year 
and three days ago. As you know, we have 
the advisory committee on Confederation. 
Don Stevenson is one of the senior people, 
along with Mr. Greathed, who is here with 
us; he is working a good part of his time 
with that committee, and Mr. Macdonald’s 
committee, and he reports directly to myself 
and to a cabinet committee. 

While I’m open to any constructive sug- 
gestions, I can’t lead you astray and say I 
think that sort of structural change will alter 
the circumstances we're in or the approach 
we're endeavouring to take. 

Just to go back to the constitutional amend- 
ment, I spoke to the Quebec Chamber of 
Commerce of Quebec City. I don’t know 
whether any of the press who are here today 
were there for that speech or not. What we 
tried to do was to introduce another aspect 
to this debate, the economic one. While 
culture and language are relevant, part of the 
problem we face, and which the task force 
on Canadian unity has found in every prov- 
ince it has been in so far, is that people 
haven’t raised the language issue. When they 
were in Newfoundland, it was the rate of 
unemployment, economic disparity et cetera. 

I tried to introduce in my address to the 
Quebec chamber—and, incidentally, I think 
it was understood and well received by them 
—the economic considerations that I think are 
a part of the debate today. It was interesting 
that the most spontaneous response I received 
—youre all politicians and you know when 
people are being polite and when they’re 
not—was when I said—a lot of them hadn’t 
read this in the press and this disturbed me 
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somewhat—that our approach to minority 
language education was a constitutional 
amendment. I said this was the best route to 
go. I think I can fairly state there was a 
spontaneous and enthusiastic feeling of sup- 
port for that position. 

Mr. Nixon: Let me just take another 10 
seconds. I simply recall to the Premier that 
a delegation came here, headed by the 
Premier Ministre, not too long ago; I suppose 
it was five years ago. He spoke in the 
chamber, and we may have had a recep- 
tion—if not in this room, in the one directly 
overhead. We had a chance, as members of 
the Legislature, to meet with these people 
personally and to talk to them about politics 
and all sorts of things. Then there was the 
one led by Mr. Robarts to Quebec City. 
Unfortunately, I was not among those 
peonle privileged to go but a large delega- 
Hon of elected members and press went 
down. there. 

Ive got the greatest regard for Mr. 
Greathed and Mr. Stevenson, who are some 
of the greatest acquisitions the public service 
has ever had, but these interprovincial com- 
mittees and even the concepts of constitu- 
tional amendments can never replace On- 
torio’s position vis-a-vis Quebec, which has 
always been a personal and supportive one. 

The Premier has indicated, and I think 
he has done so properly, that we do not 
for a moment entertain the idea that they 
can separate and we will remain trading 
partners and so on. Until that happens, even 
though the election happened a year ago 
that elected the Péquistes or whatever, we 
are historically their best friends and in 
some sense should be seen to be still. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: In looking at it as ob- 
jectively as I can, I hope this is the message 
we are still conveying. Once again, like all 
politicians, you are somewhat dependent on 
what is reported in what you say and do. 

Mr, Nixon: Weve never seen and never 
met Laurin and those other people except 
on television. We don’t know them. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I’m not sure that sort of 
thing would solve the problem. Ministers 
have been meeting. I have met with Mr. 
Lévesque. In that the government of Que- 
bec is committed to a certain objective, 
however, part of this process and part of my 
approach is to try to communicate with 
people in the province of Quebec other than 
just government. My view is that this should 
continue, and not just by the politicians. 
I've had discussions with a number of 
groups, and I can’t name them for you, 
which have undertaken to initiate discus- 
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sions with comparable groups in the prov- 
ince of Quebec to carry the sort of message 
you have been referring to. 

I’m not a cynic. I don’t think this is an 
issue, ‘as some have said, that is too im- 
portant to be left to the politicians. It’s 
different from anything I have sensed or 
experienced in the time I’ve been in public 
life. In some way, the people of this prov- 
mce and other provinces, as well as the 
politicians, have to become involved in this 
sort of communication. I think it’s very 
essential. I may be wrong but I think it is. 

Mr. Chairman: I’m afraid I’m going to 
bring down the guillotine, which is very 
distasteful to me, but the Premier has to 
leave for a cabinet meeting. He was gra- 
cious enough to come here on very short 
notice because of our other scheduling 
problems. I think we have to move on. 

Vote 401 agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Premier. 

Mr. Conway: The Premier and the Treas- 
urer for the Ombudsman is almost an even 
trade. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I'd like to stay for the 
next estimates because I can tell you all 
about Friuli as well, Mr. di Santo. 

Mr. Roy: I just feel sad we can’t spend 
more time on things like this. We spend 
hours on all sorts of other things, but when 
we talk about the unity of the country and 
the role of this province, we take half an 
hour or 10 minutes. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I am prepared to discuss 
it with you or anyone any time, and some 
of your colleagues have. 

Mr. Roy: It’s just crazy. We take 10 min- 
utes to discuss this. 

Mr. Chairman: The House leaders ar 
ranged that the Premier would go on for 
an hour, from 8 to 9 o'clock 


—— 


set ag 





Mr. Roy: I’m not being critical of you | 


as Chairman, You have a role to do. I just 
think it’s ridiculous that when we're discuss- 
ing things as important as this, we take 10 
minutes. 


[9:30] 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 
MINISTRY OF TREASURY, ECONOMICS 
AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL AF FAIRS 

On vote 1104, intergovernmental affairs 


program: 
Hon. Mr. McKeough: This supplementary 
estimate of $500,000 is for Italian earthquake 


| 


. 


| 
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relief and, within my limited knowledge, I 
will be glad to answer any questions. 


I might say there was a decision taken by 
cabinet, and I would hope this would re- 


flect—as it has with local problems—in a 


line in the Solicitor General’s estimates. In 


_ future I think there will be a contingency 
_ item in our estimates, somewhere under the 
. secretariat, for this sort of thing, so that it 


can be added to, depending on what happens 
-in the course of a year. But there is no item; 
so this is a supplementary item de nouveau. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You are thinking of a line 


‘for an item that might read, “for emergency 


contributions as may be decided’, with a 
contingency figure which could be added 
unto. Is that the idea? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes, that would be 


_my thought. 


Mr. Epp: Was there any particular formula 


_used in this? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: I think it related to 
the amount that the government of Canada 





was going to contribute to Italian relief. I 
can't remember it offhand, and I haven't 
got the figure here. 

Mr. di Santo: It was $1 million. 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: Was it $1 million? 

Mr. Epp: Are you asking municipalities 
_to give any of this? 
| Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 

Mr. Breithaupt: Were there also contribu- 
|tions from other provinces to this general 
fund, or was this more particularly an On- 
_tario involvement in the opportunity to be of 
assistance? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: My recollection is that 
there were some contributions from other 
‘provinces, but I cannot be specific as to 
how much they were. 

Mr. Epp: Are there any precedents for 
s this? 

| Hon. Mr. McKeough: Yes. We have made 
contributions from time to time, I don’t 
think any as large as this—to disasters in 
(other parts of the world. This was something 
‘that was announced in the House shortly 
after the disaster happened and had, then, 
and I assume now, all-party approval. 


Mr. Epp: What are you thinking of setting 
aside for this contingency fund? 
_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: As an item? Prob- 
‘ably $1,000. If there is no disaster, it isn’t 
‘Spent; and if there is one, it could be 
added to. 
Mr. di Santo: What the government did at 
that time was appreciated by the Italian 
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community in Metropolitan Toronto and in 
Ontario. The contribution of the government 
of Ontario was by far the most generous of 
all the provinces. In fact, Quebec, which 
promised to match the amount of money 
given by Ontario, ended up giving $100,000. 
British Columbia gave $60,000. 

The total amount of the money raised, with 
the contributions of the federal and provincial 
governments, was $4 million. This is per- 
haps the best-used fund in the reconstruction 
of the villages and towns destroyed by the 
earthquake, which claimed thousands of lives 
and destroyed many houses, industries, com- 
mercial properties and public buildings. 

The $4 million raised was given to a 
special national committee in Canada. This 
committee has done something that I think 
will also benefit Ontario and Canada. The 
committee has chosen to build 375 houses, 
two homes for the aged and one or two 
public buildings. Both Italian and Canadian 
companies have been invited to participate 
in the projects. 

What is important is that for the first time 
they are building Canadian model houses. 
Not only that, they are using Canadian 
knowhow and technology. From reports I 
had recently, there are now Italian companies 
which think this kind of housing is suitable 
for the weather conditions of that particular 
part of Italy. There is a possibility that it 
will be used in future; if that happens, I 
think there will be some developments for our 
industry. 

As a matter of fact, in one or two weeks 
there will be a delegation coming to Windsor 
from Udine, which is the capital city of that 
region. One of the topics that will be dis- 
cussed will be exactly how to work out a 
formula by which joint ventures or associa- 
tions with Canadian companies can be set 
up to develop this kind of housing. 

Perhaps I should say that there was a kind 
of scandal which involved a Canadian com- 
pany, Atco, but for the record I should also 
say that it has nothing to do with the money 
given by the provincial government of On- 
tario. It was something that happened com- 
pletely outside the responsibility of both the 
committee in charge of using the money 
raised in Canada and the fund-raisers who 
operated in every part of Canada. 

I don’t have much more to say other than 
to express, on behalf of Italian-Canadians, 
their gratitude for the generosity of the gov- 
emment of Ontario in that particular sad 
circumstance. 


Hon. Mr. 
Ontario. 


McKeough: The people of 
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Mr. di Santo: The people of Ontario. 


Mr. Lupusella: I want to extend the same 
appreciation which has been expressed by 
the member for Downsview (Mr. di Santo) 
in relation to the funds that were given by 
the province of Ontario as a contribution to 
the relief of the Italian natural disaster which 
took place in Friuli-Venezia Giulia. 

The point I want to make in relation to 
the whole issue of emergency contributions is 
that I would be more interested in finding out 
whether or not the province of Ontario has 
a particular policy in relation to those natural 
disasters which take place around the world. 
Recently, it was in Italy. Next time, although 
we hope not, a similar occurrence might take 
place in another part of the world, and On- 
tario might give a contribution to relieve the 
problems arising as a result of those natural 
disasters. 

Of course, I am not contesting the amount 
of money which was given by the province of 
Ontario. As my colleague stated previously, 
it was a generous contribution and was greatly 
appreciated by the Italian community in the 
province of Ontario. As I stated before, I 
would be more interested in finding out the 
formula and the kind of policy which the 
province of Ontario is using in relation to 
this particular issue. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: There is no formula. 
Perhaps we simply debated whether we would 
contribute to the flooding problems in Venice, 
which was a cultural thing rather than a 
human problem, but the answer to your ques- 
tion is that these have been ad hoc decisions. 

When something happens in the world—I 
think the last one was in Turkey, if I can 
use that as a case in point—we normally do 
get in touch with External Affairs to see, in 
an independent way, what the results are 
snd how well equipped the local jurisdiction 
is to deal with it or otherwise. We normally 
would contact the Red Cross, who have a 
good feel for what is needed and not needed. 
Then, depending on the degree of local 
interest, we would make a response or not 
make a response. 

At the time of the earthquake in Italy, a 
high degree of local interest was shown within 
the province and we made a response, but we 
did so after consultation with the government 
of Canada, with the Red Cross and with 
community leaders here to see what aid would 
be most appropriate. 

In the case of the earthquake in Turkey, 
we really were never asked and there was no 
great reaction. 

Since we are an agricultural province, we 
have offered food on several occasions and 
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either the means of getting it there haven’t 
been available or they don’t need food; they 
have needed something else. We then perhaps 
have fallen back on cash or have fallen back 
on nothing. 

If there is a larger single influence, I think | 
it probably would be External Affairs or the © 
Canadian Red Cross, or the International Red — 
Cross acting with the Canadian Red Cross, | 
but there isn’t a simple or definite policy laid — 
down. 

I appreciate what both members have said . 
mn terms of the response of the government | 
of Ontario. I think if there was ever anything - 
that we responded to on behalf of the people | 
of Ontario, this happens to be it. 

Mr. Lupusella: I would like to make a | 
brief remark, I do appreciate the comments 
which you made, not only in relation to this | 
particular issue but, as I stated, to my point 
that the province of Ontario might prepare | 
stself for other events, which we hope wont | 
happen. 

Don’t you agree, Mr. Minister, that the | 
province of Ontario would appreciate the 
government having a clear policy in relation | 
to this particular problem? Perhaps it’s time | 
the province of Ontario formulated a compre- | 
hensive policy in relation to this. 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Perhaps we should, | 
but I don’t know if that’s high on tthe priority 
list. It is an ad hoc response, fortunately, to | 
events which don’t happen too often. | 

Mr. Lupusella: Thank you. 

Mr. Nixon: I was glad to hear the com-' 
ments of the two members who have spoken, 
particularly Mr. di Santo, who also gave us‘ 
a yeport as to the utilization of the money’ 
which I found very valuable and interesting. | 
I would like to ask the Treasurer, how much | 
money did we send to Cobalt, which is oo 

| 


? 


} 





an international donation, and where did that 
money come from? 


Hon. Mr. McKeough: Not from my minis- 
try. It’s coming from the Ministry of Northern, 
Affairs, I believe. 

Mr. Nixon: In the past, as I recall, dona-, 
tion to disaster areas in the province have 
been based largely on meeting the funds, 
raised locally—sometimes not—or in associa, 
tion with what the government of Cul 
might do. But I want to bring to the Treas: 
urer’s attention my feeling that it is time wé 
had some kind of coherent program. There 
are not only small communities but ing 
viduals who have to meet the cost of disaste: 
themselves. There’s one instance particularl’ 
that I wanted to bring to his attention, whicl, 
by coincidence involved a fairly recent immi 
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grant from Italy, who with his family is a 
hard-working farmer and whose crop was 
_completely wiped out by natural disaster— 
_wind and rain—and was not covered by crop 
_ insurance. 

[9:45] 

Often, I feel, the government responds, and 

, very properly, when the kind of disaster is 
large and makes a substantial impact on the 
community at large. The individuals, or small 
groups of individuals who have to meet the 
‘situation themselves, have communicated to 
'me, as their member, that they feel there 
ought to be—and I believe there ought to be 
'—a program which is understood to assist 
them. 
- In this specific instance, the Minister of 
_ Agriculture and Food (Mr. W. Newman) was 
'most anxious to assist but there was no pro- 
'gram that would permit him to provide the 
_assistance this farmer needed to stay in busi- 
ness. I have personal knowledge of this situa- 
tion and it’s a clear indication that there 
ought to be a program. 

I don’t want to discount in any way the 
_very important debate that the people of 
Ontario, through their government, can par- 
ticipate in world relief. I don’t want to put 
what I’m talking about on the same scale. 
But I do feel, if the government is going to 
respond, through one ministry or the other, to 
problems within the province—as in the case 
of Cobalt, which got a substantial and much 
‘merited donation, as I recall—there ought to 
be an understandable program so that affect- 
‘ed municipalities can apply to the Treasurer 
or whoever is designated, knowing what the 
‘circumstances are. It might mean that the 
‘provincial government would designate an 
area of disaster. It might mean that they 
would use the facilities of the municipality 
‘or the agricultural offices in the various areas 
for advice. 

I think I can see and understand why the 
Treasurer prefers it to be ad hoc. But even 
though we have a program of crop insurance 
and widespread availability of other insur- 
ance, there are stil] instances and cases where 
I believe the designation of emergency situa- 
tions, particvlarly as a result of natural disas- 
ter, should be a part of our policy. I’d like 
ithe Treasurer’s comments and I would cer- 
tainly urge him to adopt some form of policy 
‘in that regard. 


|_ Hon. Mr. McKeough: I can only say that 
if the government decides to adopt such a 
‘policy—I believe the member for Brant- 
;Oxford-Norfolk (Mr. Nixon) has a bill on 
the order paper to this effect—it will not be 


under vote 1104, 





Mr. Hall: What will it be under? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: It won’t be under 
vote 1104, which is the supplementary esti- 
mate that is before you this evening. 

Mr. Ashe: Grant to municipalities? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: No. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you completed, Mr. 
NixonP 


Mr. Nixon: Evidently. I could say it would 
be over his dead body but not under any- 
thing. These things change. 

Mr. Wildman: At the risk of prolonging a 
discussion of something that isn’t directly 
under this vote, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
support the member for Brant-Oxford-Nor- 
folk and indicate that in many parts of north- 
ern Ontario—perhaps this will be changed 
now we have a Ministry of Northern Affairs 
and it will be dealing with questions like 
this—there are unorganized areas where dis- 
aster grants to municipalities simply have no 
relevance. 

If we hearken back to November 10, two 
vears ago, when the Edmund Fitzgerald went 
down in Lake Superior, and there was ex- 
tensive damage to properties and the shore- 
line of Lake Superior and the north shore 
of Lake Huron. there was absolutely no 
assistance available from government. 

As the previous speaker said, I don’t mean 
to speak as if I’m in opposition to what was 
done for the disaster in Italy. I think that 
was very important and I congratulate the 
minister on it. But I do hope he will look 
at the suggestions made by the member for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk and, I believe, the 
member for Scarborough-Ellesmere (Mr. 
Warner) in relation to domestic disasters. 

Mr. Hall: I want to avail myself of the 
opportunity to comment on the Ontario 
disaster relief fund under whatever the branch 
is of the Treasurer’s administration. 


‘Mr. Chairman: You can relate it to this 
vote, Mr. Hall? 


Mr. Hall: Yes, we’re talking about disaster 
relief, 


Mr. Chairman: To Italy. 


Mr. Hall: Disaster relief in Italy? I think 
I should be afforded the chance to comment 
on internal disaster relief, Mr. Chairman. 
Two others have. 


Mr. Chairman: Do your best, Mr. Hall. 


Mr. Hall: We had a twister in our riding 
and about $800,000 worth of damage was 
done, as a rough figure; so I understand the 
problems that the minister and those under 
him face in this matter. But at the time this 
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happened, on August 8, I found that there 
was confusion as to what role the govern- 
ment would play. After some investigation, 
+t turned out that it was on a basis of match- 
ing funds raised in the municipality. I’m not 
going to debate the merits of that right now, 
but I think it would have helped if the 
municipalities had had a list of guidelines 
or something in their hands so they could 
understand the system. ~ 

When you have to match funds, the funds 
come in more slowly, the longer that time 
passes after a disaster happens. It’s just a 
fact of life. I don’t mean to take more money 
from a person than is necessary, but to get 
volunteer contributions, it has to be done 
quickly. I would like to see better communi- 
cations on the system to the municipalities 
throughout this province. 

Was that fast enough, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, that’s very good. It was 


Treasurer have any comments? 

Hon. Mr. McKeough: I wouldn’t want to 
respond to something that was out of order, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Vote 1104 agreed to. 

Mr. 
plementary estimates of the Ministry of 
Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 
Affairs. 


Chairman: This completes the sup- | 


Mr. Hall; It would have been better if | 


we'd had an Ombudsman—however. 

Mr. Chairman: Before we adjourn, I should 
mention that tomorrow morning at 10 we 
are dealing with the office of the Ombuds- 
man. The Ombudsman, unfortunately, is sti'l 
in Winnipeg. We'll be dealing with his staff 
tomorrow. He will be with us next Monday 
and Tuesday. 


The committee adjourned at 9:52 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:30 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF 
THE OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. Chairman: It is 10:30, and I don’t see 
a quorum. The only member of the com- 


The committee met at 8:10 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF 
THE OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: I see a quorum, so 
the estimates for the Office of the Ombuds- 
man should get under way. Do you have 
an opening statement, Mr. Maloney? 


Mr. Maloney: Mr. Chairman, I thought I 
would make a similar presentation to your 
committee that I made when the same items 
were before the Board of Internal Economy 
on March 1]. At that time what I had to 
say about our budgetary requests was this: 

In the fiscal year which ended in March 
the Office of the Ombudsman completed a 
major growth phase. I said I regarded the 
present level of staff as stable for the fore- 
seeable future. Therefore, my directors and 
I intended to establish priorities and to 
streamline our operating procedure so that 
we would be able to maximize the produc- 
tivity of our existing human and monetary 
resources. 

As I mentioned during the presentation of 
my supplementary estimates to the board 
in November, and as I reminded them in 
March, I had retained the services of the 
firm of Hickling-Johnston Limited to advise 
on a salary administration policy. The way 
that came about is that when we were before 
the board in November there was some con- 
cern expressed that the salaries being paid 
to some of our staff members were in ex- 
cess of comparable salaries in comparable 
areas elsewhere. So we retained Hickling- 
Johnston to advise us on salary administration. 

I stated to the Board of Internal Economy 
in March that I had a copy of the firm’s 
preliminary report and I distributed’ it to the 
board. Hickling-Johnston, in their report, be- 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1977 


mittee who has so far appeared is Mr. 
Hall. I am therefore exercising the prerogative 
of the Chair to adjourn this meeting until 
Monday next at 8 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 a.m. 
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gan by observing that it is usually necessary 
to lead the market slightly when a new 
organization is being staffed for the first time. 
Then they noted that clerical salaries are 
leading the market by approximately six 
months—that is to say, in my own setup— 
but that other salaries are comparable with 
the current market. I said I intended to 
implement their recommendations when I 
received their final report later that month. 

We did implement those recommendations 
and we red-circled any whose salaries were 
in excess of the quantum they stipulated. We 
increased to the minimum those salaries that 
were below that quantum. They found 
basically that in the case of all our positions, 
with the exception of secretarial positions, 
they were either in line or under the mini- 
mum. As I say, we red-circled the ones 
that were in excess of the floor figure they 
fixed. So the implementation of the Hickling- 
Johnston recommendations re salary has taken 
place. 

I went on to explain to the board that, 
pending the implementation of a compre- 
hensive compensation plan, I felt obliged to 
make adjustments to the salaries of my staff 
which would reflect the increase in the cost 
of living. Therefore, on the basis of the 
board’s approval of our supplementary esti- 
mates, I authorized the payment of cost- 
of-living increases in December which were 
retroactive either to April 1, 1976, or sub- 
sequently if an employee commenced em- 
ployment in our office after April 1. These in- 
creases were on a_ graduated scale and 
followed exactly the Civil Service Commission 
cyclical revision for management exclusions, 
which was effective from October 1, 1975. 

Similarly, I explained that following the 
board’s approval of our supplementary esti- 
mates, 10 employees whose anniversary dates 
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occurred between August 1, 1976, and De- 
cember 1, 1976, were given merit increases, 
on the understanding that such increases 
would be deductible from future salary pay- 
ments if they were not subsequently approved 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. To 
that date in March, no merit increases had 
been awarded to employees whose anniversary 
dates occurred on January 1, 1977, or there- 
after. 


[8:15] 

I went on to say that when we were asked 
to prepare our estimates for 1977-78 we were 
instructed to provide for merit increases. 
Accordingly, we provided for these increases 
at the admittedly arbitrary rate of six per 
cent to allow for the indeterminate effect 
that an intervening economic adjustment 
might have. Should such an economic adjust- 
ment occur, this arbitrary percentage would 
decrease proportionately to ensure com- 
pliance with the Anti-Inflation Board regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Mills will have occasion to explain to 
you in somewhat greater detail that our 
claims for merit salary increases appeared 
not to have been provided for by the Board 
of Internal Economy last March, in the 
concern they had that perhaps they weren't 
in compliance with the Anti-Inflation Board 
regulations. We subsequently submitted them 
to the scrutiny of the Anti-Inflation Board 
people, who confirmed they were in con- 
formity with the regulations. One of the 
items in our most recent claim for supple- 
mentary estimates was to renew our claim 
that our people be given what I understand 
to be, at all events, the same merit salary 
increases that went to anyone else in the 
public service. 


I went on to ask the board at the meeting 
in March to give special consideration to my 
request for $75,000 for a management im- 
provement project to be conducted by 
Hickling-Johnston Limited. This request is 
contained under the heading of “Services” in 
the budget I submitted to the board and 
was part of the reason that our request had 
increased by $225,000. I said I believed the 
time was right for such a project and I asked 
the approval of the board for funds to con- 
duct it. 

I think members of the select committee 
on the Ombudsman who are here tonight 
will recall that this particular item was re- 
ferred to the select committee. Mrs. Camp- 
bell, who was a member of that committee, 
is aware of this. 

After a lot of study and thought, the select 
committee approved the item involving the 
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management improvement project and _ it 
went back to the Board of Internal Economy. 
They discussed it with me 10 days ago or 
so and we asked for tenders from a number 
of companies which might be interested in 
tendering on such a project. 

We have received their tenders and my 
understanding is that we're waiting for the 
Board of Internal Economy to stipulate the 
amount that it will agree to for such a study. 
On the basis of whatever the board’s decree 
is in that area, I’ll know which of the tenders 
it is open to us to accept. It is my under- 
standing that the management improvement 
project has been approved, first of all by the 
select committee on the Ombudsman and I 
believe by the Board of Interna] Economy, 
although this is not anything I can be certain 
about. 

Finally, I brought to the attention of the 
Board of Internal Economy in March the fact 
that $290,000 of the amount that was re- 
quested in our 1977-78 estimates related 
directly and exclusively to the commitments 
imposed on us with respect to the North 
Pickering hearings and the North Pickering 
royal commission. It should be remembered 
that these expenses are of a unique and non- 
recurring nature. 

I terminated my opening statement to the 
board at that time but, of course, North 
Pickering continues to be a source of im- 
mense concern and distress to the Office of 
the Ombudsman. It’s a cost that we don't 
relish but it’s a cost that has to be incurred, 
in view of the fact that the Ministry of 
Housing did not see fit to give effect to my 
report. We had to end up in a compromise 
which was approved by the original select 
committee on the Ombudsman. 

You have the hearing going on under the 
direction of Mr. Hoilett, who is here tonight. 
It’s very costly. It started its operations 
away back in December 1976; as of today I'm 
informed by Mr. Hoilett that we are in the 
middle of case number 61, which I think is 
an incredible tribute to Mr. Hoilett and to 
the people who are involved in the hearing 
before him. But this is an incredible ex- 
pense. We have to have court reporting 
costs; we have to have a daily transcript. 
The thought of saving a few dollars to get 
a transcript that wouldn’t be a daily tran- 
script would be poor economy because of 
the number of times it’s necessary to refer 
to the evidence that was given the day 
before. I’m bothered that any part of my 
budget has to take into account an expense 
that I feel was thrust upon us—one that we 
don’t want but must bear. 

I should say at this stage, before Mr. 
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Mills answers any specific questions you may 
have about specific items in the budget, 
that one of the problems in the Office of the 
Ombudsman in determining what money we 
require to carry on our Operations is that 
we cannot predict what claims are going to 
be made upon us by citizens of the province. 
For example, we had no way of anticipating 
—Mr. Nixon, you're familiar with this case— 
the people involved in the South Cayuga 
land assembly. That is a big investigation. 
I didn’t know it was going to happen. We 
don’t know how long the North Pickering 
inquiry is going to last. 

I would like a mechanism worked out 
whereby the Ombudsman can get back to 
somebody and say, “I need money for this 
purpose.” I don’t know how it works in 
other ministries. For example, take the At- 
torney General: How would he know, for 
example, that a case like the Demeter case 
was going to come on which was going to 
cost the taxpayers more than $1 million? 
How does he get that money when it hap- 
pens and he needs it? I need it in the same 
way because we don’t know what kind of 
investigations we're going to be called upon 
to make. If we’re going to do a job, we've 
got to be able to take on whatever we're 
asked to investigate that’s within our juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Chairman, that constitutes my open- 
ing statement to you at this stage. Anything 
else I can usefully answer I'll be glad to 
attempt to do. As I say, on the specifics of 
the budget that we went over with the board 
last March, Mr. Mills, our director of ad- 
ministration, is here to assist us. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Maloney. I think the first speaker is from 
the official opposition. 


Mr. Nixon: As far as I know, Mr. Chair- 
man, we don’t have any official statement. 
There may be a question or two. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: I think we're at that 
point. 

Mr. Nixon: I'd like to ask the Ombudsman, 
Or someone who might speak on the finan- 
cial matter, something further about the 
North Pickering commission. The Ombuds- 
man indicated in his statement that this was 


a continuing cost for the Ombudsman’s of- 


fice. Does that mean simply to be repre- 
sented at the commission hearings? Or are 
you billed for a share of the continuing cost 
of this elaborate procedure? 

Mr. Maloney: The part of the tab we 
have to bear for this elaborate procedure, 
to put it mildly, is almost all of it. We pay 
the rent for the premises in which the hear- 


ing is taking place. We pay the cost of the 
lawyers who have to act for the land owners. 
We pay the cost of the court reporters who 
transcribe the evidence daily. We pay the 
cost of two extra contract people we had 
to hire as investigators. The only cost the 
Ministry of Housing pays .is the cost of the 
lawyers that it hires to represent its interests. 
We're picking up the tab for all the rest 
of ats 


Mr. Nixon: I was under the impression 
that since the Ministry of Housing was un- 
prepared to accept the Ombudsman’s report 
and recommendations, then the agreement, 
or sawoff, was that the matter would be 
given to an independent commission. I cer- 
tainly wasn’t aware that the cost for the 
continuing investigation lay with the Om- 
budsman. I don’t know of any royal com- 
mission that’s paid for that way. 


Mr. Maloney: There’s one thing I didn’t 
perhaps make clear in my answer to your 
question. The compromise that was worked 
out between me and the Ministry of Hous- 
ing was this: Of the 43 or 44 cases I 
originally cited in my first report as being 
cases that I thought should go to the Land 
Compensation Board to enable that tribunal 
to determine what additional moneys, if any, 
should be paid to these people, the Minister 
of Housing (Mr. Rhodes) strongly challenged 
12 of them in an opening statement made 
by the ministry. I don’t mean to imply that 
he didn’t challenge any of the others but 
these were the ones he selected for special 
mention. Then you will remember the land 
acquisition agents started their lawsuit quite 
a few months after we got involved in the 
controversy. 

It was agreed in the course of the com- 
promise that the 12 cases singled out by 
the ministry, plus 15 of the cases in which 
the land acquisition agents were involved— 
for a total of 27 or 29—should be referred 
to a royal commission presided over by a 
three-man commission. It was further agreed 
that the balance of the original 44 cases— 
that is to say, 13 or 14 of them—plus any 
new cases that came in as a result of the 
publication of my report, should all be re- 
ferred to a hearing under the Ombudsman 
Act. 

We have got two hearings going on, 
Mr. Nixon. There is one under the Ombuds- 
man Act, which is being presided over by 
Mr. Keith Hoilett and held in camera pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 20 of 
the Ombudsman Act; that’s the one whose 
costs I was referring to. Then there is the 
royal commission set up under the chairman- 
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ship of Mr. Donnelly; the only cost that the 
Ombudsman’s office is paying towards that is 
the cost of the counsel who have been en- 
‘gaged to represent the land owners, plus an 
jnvestigator, plus office accommodation for 
them. 

That commission, as you know, has pretty 
well collapsed. After some months of ex- 
tension the land owners finally withdrew 
from it. But the cost we had to pay for the 
royal commission then was the cost of the 
counsel who had been engaged to represent 
the land owners, the cost of an investigator 
for them, the cost of the office accommoda- 
tion for them, and the cost of a car rental 
that I think was needed. In addition, there 
were the other even bigger costs that were 
involved in the hearings before Mr. Hoilett. 
It’s a huge expense for us. 

Mr. Nixon: What's the way out of this 
morass? 

Mr. Maloney: Mr. Hoilett is going to finish 
the hearing of evidence in his case, I would 
estimate, by the end of December or very 
early January. Then, I presume, they will 
adjourn to enable counsel to prepare argu- 
ment. That argument will be addressed to 
Mr. Hoilett, let’s say a month after that, the 
end of January or some time in February. 
Then Mr. Hoilett has to prepare his report 
to me. 

The Minister of Housing is committed to 
accept whatever recommendations Mr. Hoi- 
lett makes in respect of those cases. As I say, 
he has heard 61 of them now, for a grand 
total of 71 to 75. That means there are 
just about 10 or 12 left to be heard. 

But in the case of the royal commission, 
it has collapsed, as I said. They ended up 
hearing, according to press reports, just four 
witnesses, land acquisition agents, and they 
have adjourned. What further action or what 
further steps that commission intends to 
take, I don’t know. But that’s the picture 
as briefly as I can state it. 

Mr. Nixon: What would you estimate the 
total cost of the Hoilett review to be? 


Mr. Maloney: Mr. Mills tells me the cost 
we anticipated by the end of the fiscal year 
—that would be March 31l—is $385,000 for 
the Hoilett inquiry alone. 


Mr. Nixon: Although it is not your respon- 
sibility, would you care to comment on 
what could be the possible disposition of 
the matters referred to the royal commission, 
if those hearings have ceased? You are 
more or less a party to the matter. I don’t 
know whether it would be proper for you to 
comment or not, but I don’t see how the 
thing can be settled or disposed of. 
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Mr. Maloney: Iam much alarmed by the 
fact that that commission conducted no in- 
vestigation, didn’t call any witnesses, didn’t 
appoint a commission counsel, didn’t go 
around interviewing witnesses and call them 
to give evidence in the true tradition of a 
royal commission. They have ended up by 
calling, as I understand it, four land acquisi- 
tion agents—four out of the five—who just 
went into the witness box; they weren't 
cross-examined by the opposing counsel, the 
counsel opposing their interest. I just can’t 
imagine what kind of a report can come out 
of that kind of inquiry. 

[8:30] 

Mr. Nixon: Just to refresh my memory, 
did Mr. Mills say that the cost anticipated 
for the review — not the commission — Is 
$320,000? 


Mr. Mills: No, $385,000. 


Mr. Nixon: That’s a non-recurring but 
special expense resulting from the North 
Pickering controversy. 

I also want to ask the Ombudsman—in his 
opening remarks, I wasn’t exactly sure—are 
there one or two management consultancies 
required; one for salaries and one for gen- 
eral organization? Or is there just one? 


Mr. Maloney: The one for salaries is a 
fait accompli. 

Mr. Nixon: That’s finished. 

Mr. Maloney: Yes, and we're implement- 
ing their recommendations. Because they 


had conducted that survey and did it so well / 
and so thoroughly and had acquired such a | 
familiarity with our office, my view was they — 
should be retained for the subsequent man- | 
agement efficiency study. There’s a little | 
matter of tendering that had to be con- | 


sidered. 


Mr. Nixon: Would you consider it unfair 
if someone like myself felt it was a little 


premature to have a thorough survey since 
you've only been in operation for two and 
a half years? 


Mr. Maloney: No, I wouldn’t think it | 
would be unfair of you. I’d ask you to re- | 
consider it, though—and I'd abide by the | 
wishes of you and your colleagues. I'd ask | 
you to reconsider for this reason: We've 
been in operation now two and a half years, 
and we've got the staff, basically, that is 
needed to do the job. I think we should 
have somebody who’s a real top man in 
efficiency come in and say, “This is being 
done the right way, this is not being done 
the right way; I make this suggestion and. 
that suggestion,’ so that if we are making, 
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any mistakes or errors we don’t perpetuate 


them. 
Mr. Nixon: Did you have professional 
advice when you started from scratch? 


Mr. Maloney: Not really, other than the 
advice I acquired by studying the operation 
in the other provinces and in other juris- 
dictions in the world. I didn’t have a con- 
sulting firm advise me, like the kind ’'m now 
envisaging. 

Mr. Lawlor: I find these particular esti- 
mates, Mr. Chairman, somewhat puzzling in 
a way. I haven't been sitting on the select 
committee on the Ombudsman, but I take it 
they have been overseeing and consulting 


with and doing quite a number of things 


| 


with respect to the office. I would have 
thought that committee would be seized or 
possessed of these matters and that this par- 
ticular set of estimates would be handled in 
that particular way. The Ombudsman is 
going to be unique in having an enormous 
amount of surveyorship, to say the least, 
being exercised over his office, if that par- 
ticular procedure is to continue. 


I must say that if you have come into a 


_ period of consolidation, if you think you’ve 


solidified now and know your staff’s stance, 
I'm basically very much in favour of the 


expansion of your role. I think there are 


numerous areas in the province, particularly in 
Municipal matters-I remember very well 
that Mr. McRuer didn’t want an Ontario 
Ombudsman at all. He wanted a municipal 
ombudsman. He felt he would be efficacious 
in that particular area and that there was no 
necessity for one at this particular level. 
| I suppose whatever his nostrums on the 
_Matter were at the time they are equally 
| applicable now and provided—I’d like to hear 
| what the Ombudsman has to say about it— 
| provided that the cost is not, how shall I 
put it, out of line or disproportionate, what- 
ever al] this means, you should exercise and 
_begin to think about exercising some jurisdic- 
tion in those areas and in those numerous 
agencies which seem to be beyond the pale, 
beyond your reach. You researched this thing 
very thoroughly and found out there are 
| numerous entities that I would have thought 
would, in the normal course of things, fall 
within your ambit and investigative powers. 
The only other thing I want to say is that 
‘I'm interested in correctional services work, 
and I think you’ve done yeoman service 
_by visiting the institutions et cetera. I think 
'there’s probably a lot of meat there that may 
‘only be out in the icebox—you say still ice- 
box, don’t you Robert? You never say refrig- 
‘erator. Of course not. 





Mr. Nixon: Your colleague would be more 
aware of those things than the rest of us. 


Mr. Lawlor: I feel that because of the 
Pickering experience, the Ombudsman at 
this time in his history, and so soon, may 
be inhibited somewhat. I think of Maloney 
like Henderson, the rain king in Saul Bellow’s 
novel. He goes to darkest Africa and learns 
the temper of the lion, and he trains in the 
basement of the palace in order to acquire 
the tonality of the beast. 


Mr. Nixon: Right on. 


Mr. Reid: You're certainly right on the 
estimates. Are you getting paid by the 
Ombudsman? 


Mr. Lawlor: When one is asked to come 
in out of the blue, one does the best one can. 


Mr. Reid: Such honesty is refreshing but 
hardly becoming. 


Mr. Lawlor: We have to face up to our 
limitations. 


Mr. Reid: What other novels have you 
read that you can bring in? 


Mr. Lawlor: Yes, there was one other I 
can work in there. 

I think you ought not to be inhibited, as 
I suspect to some degree you probably are, 
because of this enormous delay—I have been 
anticipating that particular report to come 
forward for a long time, for many months 
now. I suspect you're checking and double- 
checking; that you're all at loose ends with 
respect to being right when you bring it in 
so that you will not run into another barrage, 
that your whole office will not somehow be 
called into question. That’s to be taken 
for granted. This is the way it is. 

It’s going to require considerable courage 
and something of the heart of the lion to 
tackle these ministers on their own ground. 
They have formidable organizations. That’s 
precisely why the Ombudsman came into 
being: to stand up to them and not to be 
put down in any way. We have little enough 
in the opposition surrounding research and 
what not. However, we come in and beard 
them on occasion and aren't particularly put 
out by it. Nor should your office be, and 
I’m asking that you not be. I’d like to know 
in this area: Where is that report? I trust it’s 
coming forward. 


Mr. Maloney: Just before answering you, 
Mr. Lawlor, could I explain to Mr. Nixon 
that one matter Mr. Hainey asked me to 
bring to your attention was that of the items 
of expenses we incurred regarding the 
Pickering commissions—both the one heard 
by Mr. Hoilett and the royal commission— 
the one item of expense for which we were 
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repaid as we paid it out was the legal fees. 
That still doesn’t affect the projected figure 
of $385,000. 


Mr. Nixon: How much was that item, in 


passing? 
Mr. Hainey: The legal fees? 
Mr. Nixon: Yes. 


Mr. Hainey: We haven’t been keeping an 
account of them for the simple reason that 
we bill them to the Ministry of Housing 
after we pay them. 

Mr. Maloney: I'll get that figure for you 
and send it to you. 

Mr. Lawlor: When Mr. Nixon retires from 
the Legislature hire him as a special surveyor 
of the legal profession. 

Mr. G. Taylor: The taxing master would 
be an ideal job for Robert. 


Mr. Nixon: I’m a doctor of laws. Why 
shouldn’t I participate around here? 

Mr. Reid: Better yet, he'd bring in a 
little common sense to bear on these matters. 

Mr. G. Taylor: How do you spell “sense”? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Maloney, continue 
please. 


Mr. Maloney: I’m happy about your com- 
ments about our intervention in the prison 
work, Mr. Lawlor. I think it has been im- 
mensely valuable. I think the knowledge of 
the people who reside in the jails and penal 
institutions of this province that they have 
access in a totally confidential setting to an 
independent functionary like an Ombudsman, 
has had a salutary effect on the present 
system. 

As to the report itself, we are awaiting, 
hopefully tomorrow or the next day, a letter 
from the Ministry of Correctional Services 
advising us whether or not there is any 
further aspect of the report in draft that it 
has seen in respect to which it wishes an 
opportunity to make representations. We 
don’t anticipate this is going to involve much 
further delay. 

On receipt of that letter, we will address 
ourselves to the report. When that’s done, 
we will deliver the report to the ministry, 
to the minister himself, and we will try to 
ascertain how much time he feels he needs 
before replying to it. He has stated that he 
proposes to release it very quickly to the 
public after we send it to him. 

In other words, I anticipate our report 
relating to the complaints about correctional 
services will be released to the public in 
December. That’s my expectation of it. 

You made some references to expanded 
jurisdiction. My view is that the jurisdiction of 


the Ombudsman should be expanded to in- 
clude the actions of any organization that is — 
funded in whole or in substantial part by 
the Ontario taxpayers. That would include | 
universities, public hospitals, boards of educa- _ 
tion and nursing homes. It would include 
some other organizations that we could | 
enumerate in a schedule to include munic- | 
ipalities. That’s why I concurred in what I | 
understood to be your position there. 
Thank you, Mr. Lawlor. Those are my © 
remarks. 
Mr. Lawlor: Have you any idea what added | 
costs to your office that might involve if | 
you expanded into those fields? 
Mr. Maloney: I think our basic staff is — 
there. What would be needed in the way of 
additional staff would be that we would | 
have to bring in people who had special | 
expertise in some of these areas. We would | 
have to bring in some staff with special ex- | 
pertise in the areas of municipal problems, 
hospitals and universities, but we would | 
not be talking in terms of a large increase | 
of staff. It would have to be backed up by 
some backup secretarial staff and that sort — 
of thing. 
Mr. Lawlor: Thank you. | 
On vote 701, Office of the Ombudsman | 
program: 
Mrs. Campbell: I was interested in your | 
latter remarks about the boards of education. 
What do you do where you have a board of 
education that is not funded in whole or in | 
part by the province? I am thinking of the 
Toronto Board of Education which, in this 
year, has raised all of its funds for its own 
purposes, and for its Metro contribution, out 
of the taxpayers of the city of Toronto. How 
would you differentiate in a case like that? 
Mr. Maloney: In the first place, if we 
were given jurisdiction over municipal or- | 
ganizations, that would get them in on that | 
basis, but suppose not? 
Mrs. Campbell: I know. | 


Mr. Maloney: I would think it would just | 
be simply whatever the Legislature directed 
in amending the statute to provide that that | 
is an organization that would be included | 
in the schedule that we could accept com- | 
plaints about. 

I say, first of all, you should approach it. 
on the basis that in whatever is funded inv 
whole or in substantial part by the Ontario 
taxpayer, the citizen should have an Ombuds-. 
man recourse. If you did it that way, that 
would include municipalities. That would in- 
clude the boards of education, structured or 
constituted as you say. We would get at them) 
that way. | 
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Suppose you decided not to give jurisdic- 
tion over municipal or local government. 
Then, if you wanted boards of education 
included but not municipalities, it would 
have to be done by special enactment. 


Mrs. Campbell: What did you say? I 
didn’t catch your answer to Mr. Lawlor as 
to what you foresaw as the additional cost. 
Wasn't it somewhere around 33% per cent if 
you expanded it to the municipalities? 


Mr. Maloney: You mean the total amount 
of complaints so far received? 


Mrs. Campbell: No. If you expanded your 
jurisdiction, wasn’t it estimated that it would 
amount to something like 33% per cent if 
' you included colleges and universities, hos- 
| pitals, municipalities, boards of education 
_ et cetera? 


[8:45] 


Mr. Maloney: It would increase our com- 
_ plaint volume rather considerably, but that 
' would not necessarily necessitate an increase 
in Our staff volume. Where I think the staff 
_ increase would be required would be to en- 
able us to bring into our office setup people 
who had special expertise in these areas. 
I haven’t attempted to think out precisely 
_ how many additional senior people would 
_ have to be brought in or who would be our 
_ special person in charge of problems relating 
_ to municipal or local government. 
I don’t think there would be that many. 
| You'd have to have some additional staff, 
| for sure, and you would have to have addi- 
_ tional backup support and secretarial staff 
_ for them. I haven't really addressed myself 
| to how many additional staff would be re- 
| quired nor what the cost would be. I say 
that it would be an improvement in the 
, Ombudsman legislation if it were done. 

Mr. Ziemba: Mine is more a point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. What are we doing 
here tonight? Are we voting supplementary 
estimates? I don’t have anything in front of 
_me. I don’t even know what it is that we 
| are doing. 
| Mr. Vice-Chairman: As I understand _ it, 
Mr. Ziemba, we are voting the 1977-78 
| estimates shown on page G-44 of volume 
one, General Government. 

Mr. Ziemba: This year’s? 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: This year. 

Mr. Nixon: We know there are no sup- 
| plementary estimates before us. 

Mr. Reid: Those are yet to come. 
Mr. Ziemba: I see. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: There is no considera- 
tion of supplementary estimates, so far. 


That is not to say that later on in this 
committee’s work there may not be. 


Mr. Maloney: We have applied for sup- 
plementary estimates and have already made 
our submission to the Board of Internal 
Economy in that respect. But we have not 
received any word as to their position. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: As you don’t have 
a copy of the estimates book in front of 
you, Mr. Ziemba, the 1977-78 estimate for 
the Office of Ombudsman program is 
$3,560,000. 


Mr. Reid: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
have a problem with the Ombudsman in 
that I was on the original select committee 
that was set up to provide guidelines for 
the Ombudsman, along with my colleague 
Mr. Lawlor, who may recall that at that 
time I was a sort of lone voice in suggesting 
there should be guidelines provided for the 
Ombudsman, his function and his estimates. 
The final opinion of the committee at that 
point was that because this was a new 
function in the province of Ontario no 
guidelines were necessary and we would 
proceed along and give the Ombudsman 
his head, so to speak, to see how it went 
from there. 

I want to admit to that bias from the 
beginning. I thought there should have been 
guidelines laid down as to staff, salaries and 
functions, other than what was laid out in 
the Act. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, what the present staff of the Ombuds- 
man is—perhaps what the Ombudsman’s 
staff started out as in his first year of opera- 
tion, and what the present staffing is now. 

Mr. Maloney: The present permanent staff 
in the Office of the Ombudsman, if you 
count every last dicta secretary or office 
boy, is 123. On top of that we have con- 
tract staff who are engaged mainly for the 
purpose of Pickering. 

Mr. Reid: How many would that be? 

Mr. Maloney: There is a total of 18, I 
think, in the category I am now mentioning. 
How many of that 18 are for Pickering? 
Fourteen? 


Mr. Hainey: Yes. 


Mr. Maloney: Then we have some part- 
time staff. We keep students busy at night. 
They stay in our offices downtown and 
here when the House is in session until 
10 oclock or 10:30 at night. They work 
on files for us, but they also keep the office 
alive to the general public until 10 o'clock 
at night. I think this is pretty important. 
We have a 24-hour service to the public 
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in that respect. After 10 o'clock it goes on 
answering service. But that is the staff 
situation. We started off with only one. 

Mr. Reid: When you say students, are 
they law students, MA students, BA students? 
How many are involved? 

Mr. Maloney: During the year they are all 
law students. During the summer they are 
a mixture. Our summer student program 
mnvolves students from high schools. Did we 
have any high school students last summer? 
We did the first summer. 


Mr. Mills: None last year. 


Mr. Maloney: There are university students 
—some law students—but during the school 
year now the people who work in the office 
downtown and up here at night are all law 
students, I think. 


Mr. Reid: Are they paid an hourly rate 
or a per diem? 

Mr. Maloney: They’re paid at an hourly 
rate. 


Mr. Reid: What is that? 


Mr. Hainey: In some instances it’s $6 and 
in some instances it’s $10 if they have greater 
experience or proficiency. 


Mr. Reid: And how many people are we 
talking about? 


Mr. Hainey: My records show that on an 
hourly basis we have 18 people manning 
telephones, coming in very much on a part- 
time basis. That’s why they don’t count as 
complement. 


Mr. Reid: That’s over and above the 123? 
How many people would you classify as hav- 
ing senior positions, and could you define a 
senior position? 

Mr. Maloney: I would classify a senior 
position as a position held by any of the 
directors or any of the investigators. I would 
put in a senior category the interviewers, the 
executive assistants. Would you say that would 
exhaust the people we identify as being 
senior, Mr. Hainey? 

Mr. Reid: How many of the complement 
of 123 would that encompass? 

Mr. Hainey: There are 10 directors, four 
assistant directors, I think, five interviewers, 
23 investigators in investigations proper, and 
six in correctional and psychiatric services. 


Mr. Reid: My computer-like brain isn’t 
functioning as well as it might. 


Mr. Hainey: I make it 48. 
Mr. Reid: I was going to say 50. What is 
the salary range from the low to the high 


and how much money are we talking about 
for those 48 people? 
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Mr. Hainey: The correctional investigators 
and the regular investigators are classified 
as having jobs that merit a salary of $20,000 
to $23,000 per annum. The directors are — 
split into two groups, earning between | 
$25,000 and $30,000 or between $30,000 
and $34,000. 

Mr. Reid: How many were in that category? 

Mr. Hainey: Ten directors. 

Mr. Maloney: Not in the last category. | 
There were 34. | 

Mr. Hainey: The 10 is split into four and 
six. Six are $25,000 to $30,000 and the re- 
maining four are $30,000 to $34,000-$35,000. 

Mr. Reid: Do you have any people making | 
more than $35,000? Other than the Ombuds- 
man, of course. 

Mr. Hainey: The special assistant and 
legal officer, Mr. Hoilett. 

Mr. Reid: I wonder if we could, for the 
record, have a comparison between the prov- 
ince of Ontario and some of the other 
provinces. Let’s take Quebec which has, 
roughly speaking, an equivalent population 
within. They have an Ombudsman, as I 
understand. | 

Mr. Maloney: Yes, indeed they do. You | 
want to know their total budget, do you? | 

Mr. Reid: And the staff, yes. | 

Mr. Maloney: I don’t know their total 
budget, but I think it’s approximately $1_ 
million or a little less. A little less, Mr. 
Hainey tells me. 

Mr. Reid: And how many staff? 


Mr. Maloney: Their staff is 30 plus. And » 
the province has a population of six million. | 





Mr. Reid: And our population is? 


Mr. Maloney: Eight and a half million. I 
studied their operation very carefully and — 
I have no criticism to make of any of my | 
counterparts. I’m satisfied that the Ombuds- * 
man operation best suited to the province of | 
Ontario is the one that I have set up in” 
Ontario, and not the one that has been set — 
up in Quebec. 


Mr. Reid: That is certainly an interesting fe 
observation, and I would not expect you to’ 
say anything other than that, Mr. Maloney. l 
But there seems to be a fair difference, both; 
in terms of money voted in the Legislature: 
for that purpose and of staff complement. In: 
my ignorance, I have not heard that there is|_ 
a great outcry in the province of Quebec| 
that the Ombudsman is not doing that job.’ 
Is there something more you can tell us? 
Why is our budget some three and a half - 
times Quebec’s—a province with not quite the: 

| 


| 
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same population but almost—and why do we 
need about three times the staff? 

Mr. Maloney: I would only say this to you, 
Mr. Reid: I think it’s a very legitimate con- 


_ cern for any member of the House to have 
_ but I suggest that if you feel that way about 
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large 
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_ it, you should really study the operation in 


Quebec and then come back and decide 
whether or not you agree with what I have 
said. 

Mr. Reid: You haven’t said anything yet, 
Mr. Maloney. 


Mr. Maloney: I’ve just told you that I have 


_ studied their operation. I don’t intend to speak 
_ critically of any of my counterparts. I am 


saying that I want the operation for Ontario 
that we have—not the one that Quebec has 


_ for Quebec. To understand what I mean, I 
think you should study it yourself and not 
_ put me in a very embarrassing position of 


having to make any comments by way of 
criticism of any of my counterpart operations. 
I cannot say anything more to you than that. 


Mr. Reid: I think you can, Mr. Maloney, 
because the justification of this whole opera- 
tion is for you to justify the money you are 
asking for to this Legislature which, amongst 
other things, is under a constraint program. 
I don’t have the time, the expertise or the 
staff that perhaps your office has to make 


_ that comparison. 


With all due respect, Mr. Maloney, I 


think it’s incumbent upon you to justify, to 


the members of this committee and the 
House, the need for a budget three and a 
half times as large and a staff three times as 
as the Ombudsman operation in 
Quebec, which has, roughly speaking, the 


_ Same population and is compared with other 
| provinces in Canada, the same geographical 


size. 
Mr. Maloney: Let’s see if we can’t approach 
it more positively. Your question is premised 


_ on the assumption that the state of affairs in 
_ Quebec is fine for everybody. 


Mr. Reid: No. That is not my assumption 
at all. 


Mr. Maloney: Whatever your assumption is, 
let me address it a little more positively. 

This province, for which I was mandated 
to structure an ombudsman, has a population 
of eight and a half million people. It has 
a provincial budget, annually, of $13.5 billion. 
It has a land mass of 415,000 square miles. 
It has a civil service of about 70,000 to 
72,000 men and women. It has about 28 
ministries. Somebody told me that as many 


'as 500 boards, agencies and commissions of 


government make decisions daily that are 


potentially reviewable by an Ombudsman. 
It has many huge cities, many large cities 
and many big cities. Some 52 per cent of its 
population is from Europe; they came to 
Canada and accepted Ontario as their home, 
and this has created great linguistic problems. 
We are a much more pluralistic society than 
the Quebec society which creates problems 
of its own. 

The Attorney General’s ministry budgeted 
for $131 million or $132 million; the Correc- 
tional Services ministry about $156 million 
and the Solicitor General’s ministry about 
$130 million. These are ministries set up to 
prosecute, to try, to imprison, to police. An 
Ombudsman does not do any of these things 
and yet he has got to be potentially avail- 
able to review the complaints of a huge 
population in relation to all of them. 

[9:00] 

If you mandated me to look into the 
cost of the Ombudsman operation for On- 
tario, if it was going to be conducted on 
the high level that I thought the members 
of the Legislature wanted, I think you 
would more appropriately look at Alberta. 
I found their modus operandi, or system of 
operating, was closer to what I had in mind 
for the province of Ontario. They have a 
population of 1.8 million. They have an 
annual budget-I made some notes on 
Alberta—of $3,329 million. They have a 
civil service of 28,000. They have 21 min- 
istries as opposed to our 28, and 45 boards, 
agencies and commissions as opposed to our 
300 to 500. We have some 76 or 77 correc- 
tional and psychiatric facilities. Alberta has 
a total of nine in those categories. The num- 
ber of cities in Alberta is infinitely less than 
here. 

They have a staff of 18, including the 
Ombudsman. If you multiply it by five alone, 
which is the difference in the population, you 
get to 90. When you complicate it by the 
added problems we have with the additional 
civil service, the additional correctional and 
psychiatric facilities and the ethnic popula- 
tion we have, our staff complement is not out 
of line. I would have come back and said to 
you it is in line, having studied Alberta and 
having seen what their budget is, which is 
$375,000—and they don’t have to pay their 
rent or their phone bill, which are picked 
up for them. Take my rent away from my 
budget and you would knock of $327,000. 

Mr. Reid: You could always go to cheaper 
quarters. 

Mr. Maloney: We could go into a govern- 
ment building, but I was told that would 
give a lot of offence to members of the 
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Legislature and to the general public of this 
province. If you want people to direct that 
the office of the Ombudsman doesn’t have 
to be in a non-government building, I am 
receptive to those suggestions. All I am say- 
ing is, if you equate us to Alberta, you are 
getting pretty close to what you have right 
here in Ontario, and you would have the 
kind of system you would like too, Mr. Reid, 
if you saw it there. I am just satisfied we are 
doing it the best way it can be done. There 
is no way I could ever discharge the respon- 
sibilities of this office on a budget of $1 
million. 

The Act provides that the Ombudsman 
appoints the staff members and fixes their 
salaries and conditions of employment, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council. 

Mr. Reid: That is why we are here. 


Mr. Maloney: The budget for the total 
staff that has been approved by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, is about 
$2,809,000. The only staff people who have 
not yet been approved by order in council 
are a few who have been promoted within 
the office, within the last few months, plus 
a few secretarial people who have been 
hired. Beyond that, the staff complement has 
been totally approved and passed on by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. I can't say 
any more to you than that. I totally disagree 
that the operation could be carried on here 
for $1 million. 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Maloney, it is obvious from 
your response why you were so successful 
as the defence lawyer, and I certainly salute 
you for that. However, let's not put up straw 
men and say things that I did not say. I did 
not say we could do things for $1 million. 

Mr. Maloney: I thought that was what 
you meant. 


Mr. Reid: I simply asked you what the 
comparison was. Could you perhaps give us 
a comparison of the number of people in 
the province of Quebec? For instance, if I 
can make a presumption, as you have, about 
something I didn’t say, can I presume you 
are saying that in the province of Quebec 
there are only primarily, to give you the 
benefit of the doubt, two ethnic groups, 
English and French, and there are no other 
ethnic groups involved and, therefore, they 
do not need as much?. 

Mr. Maloney: ‘That is not right. 

Mr. Reid: Then what is the population of 
Quebec compared to ours? What is the 
makenp of the province from the point of 
view of other ethnic groups? Without making 
any criticism of other Ombudsmen—and 1 
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can appreciate your sensitivity in that matter 
—has there been some criticism disquietude 
with the Ombudsman in the province of 
Quebec because he is not looking after these 
ethnic groups which supposedly you and we 
are in the province of Ontario? 


Mr. Maloney: I have no knowledge of that 
at all. 


Mr. Reid: Then I suppose, in response to 
that, the record speaks for itself. In lieu of 
the lack of justification for your budget in 
relation to Quebec, one is left with your 
view that you need this kind of money to 
carry out your function. 

Mr. Maloney: That’s my belief. 

Mr. Reid: Maybe we should go on to 
some more mundane questions. How many 
automobiles does your office have? 

Mr. Maloney: We own 11 and lease five. 

Mr. Reid: How many chauffeurs do you 
have? 

Mr. Maloney: We don't ‘have anyone 
engaged as a chauffeur. I have a person on 
my staff. and have had since the inception 
of the office, in the capacity of an adminis- 


trative assistant who works in the research | 
section of the legal branch; he works on my © 


personal staff as well and is available to drive 


me whenever I want to be driven. He is paid — 


a salary as an administrative assistant and 
he is paid overtime at the rate of $3.50 an 
hour to a maximum of $2,500 in a fiscal year 
to compensate for the driving. 


Mr. Reid: What does 
come to? 


Mr. Maloney: His base salary is $13,280, 


his total salary 


and on top of that the maximum he could _ 


earn would be another $2,500 in a fiscal 
year. There was some misunderstanding last 
year— 


Mr. Reid: I understood that you said his_ 
salary was around $19,000 or $20,000. 


Mr. Maloney: You and I know you 
shouldn’t believe everything you read. 


Mr. Reid: I thought you said that, actually. 
I thought I was in a committee, in this or 
another room, in which you indicated that 
your chauffeur was getting around $19,000) 
or $20,000, but he also did research for you. 
I might be wrong on that. 


Mr. Maloney: No. I think there was a 
statement to that effect in the press. Just take 
my word for it; that isn’t right, Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Reid: I certainly will take your word: 


for that, Mr. Maloney. | 

These 16 automobiles that we have run-| 
ning around, I presume they are all based: 
in Toronto. 
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Mr. Maloney: They are like the OPP auto- 
mobiles and they are like the Metro Toronto 


_ automobiles, which go around wherever they 





_ have to go to do the job the officer has to do 


for the people of the province. 

Mr. Reid: Are they ever used outside the 
city of Toronto? 

Mr. Maloney: You bet they are. Some of 
them just came back from a trip to Sault 
Ste. Marie. They are in Guelph, Millbrook, 
Ottawa—you bet they are used. How an 
operation like ours, which is supposed ‘to 
investigate complaints by the citizens, could 
carry on without cars, I don’t know. I am 
not going to suggest to one of my investi- 
gators, “When you have to go to Guelph, to 


Mr. Worton’s constituency, you hitch a ride 


on the road.” 
Mr. Worton: They are all good there. 


Mr. Reid: The members have to do that, 
but we won’t go into that now. 

Mr. Maloney: You should change your— 

Mr. Reid: We should have the Ombuds- 
man doing our estimates for us. 

Are all these cars in use? Are any of them 
stored anywhere? Are all 16 being used? 

Mr. Maloney: They are all being used. 


_ Some are being used more than others. We 


oe 





have a system of monitoring worked out to 
make sure that they are used adequately. 
We get a report every month. 

Mr. Mills: I get a mileage report at the 
end of every month and I get a vehicle 
log from each car each month. 


Mr. Reid: How much are they used or not 
used? 


Mr. Mills: There is only one car that I 
have calculated it for lately, and the mileage 


between the end of October and the end 


of November, projecting it through to 
November 30, was about 2,500 miles in the 
month. 


Mr. Reid: As chairman of the public ac- 


_ counts committee, of course, I am very con- 





rt a 


cerned about the way the taxpayers’ money 


| is spent. What kind of internal audit or con- 
_ trols do you have within your office to en- 
| sure that, for instance, the cars are not being 


used for personal use and that expense ac- 
counts are not being used for personal use? 
What kind of system do you have set up in 


that regard? 


Mr. Mills: First of all, we have established 
a procedure in which it is very explicitly 
stated that personal use is forbidden. The 
onus for monitoring this is on the individual 
director to whom the vehicles are assigned. 
We verify the mileage on the vehicles at in- 
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tervals to make sure that it agrees with 
what has been reported to us. 

Mr. Reid: Are you satisfied with that 
system? 

Mr. Mills: For the time being I think it 
serves the purpose. 

Mr. Reid: We always have trouble with 
this when doing estimates. It doesn’t seem 
to matter whether it’s the Ombudsman or 
the Treasurer. What do you mean by “for 
the time being it suits the purpose”? 

Mr. Mills: Until I’m satisfied there is a 
serious abuse. Rather than alienate the staff 
by excessively repressive measures which 
implied distrust at every turn, we will go 
with our present system. 

Mr. Reid: That certainly is a nice con- 
cept. As I understand the government sys- 
tem, procedures are pretty well laid down 
that may, to use your word, imply distrust 
but allow the government to ensure it gets 
its money's worth and that people are not 
abusing the system. Do you feel you are 
above that sort of system? 

Mr. Mills: No, not by any means. I 
should explain some vehicles are specifically 
allotted to individuals like directors. 

Mr. Reid: Does Ms. Adams have a vehicle, 
for instance? 

Mr. Mills: She has one assigned through 
us, yes. 

Mr. Reid: Does she drive it herself? 

Mr. Mills: I don’t think so. She is in the 
process of learning how to drive. 

Mr. Reid: Does she have a chauffeur? 

Mr. Mills: No. 

Mr. Maloney: It’s driven by the members 
of her directorate for their requirements. 

Mr. Reid: Members of her staff drive that 
car, but Ms. Adams doesn’t. You’re the only 
one who really has a driver provided? 


Mr. Maloney: That’s right. 


Mr. Reid: Another question, if I may, of 
the $3,560,000: Under services, supplies and 
equipment, what amount of that is used for 
entertainment, for instance, your little gath- 
ering at Hart House and all the little din- 
ners you throw on the occasion for the mem- 
bers of Legislature or visiting Ombudsmen 
or dignitaries? What does that come too? 


Mr. Maloney: The little gathering at Hart 
House was part of a total budget that was 
fixed to enable Ontario to host the national 
conference of Canadian Ombudsmen. The 
amount estimated to be required for that 
was $40,000. As to the cost of the dinner at 
Hart House, I don’t know if we have the 
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exact figure for it here. I'm not sure what 
fraction of the total cost it was. But that 
was specially budgeted for as a very special 
project. Mr. Mills will have to answer about 
the cost of the other items in the fields that 
Mr. Reid is inquiring about. 

Mr. Mills: I would say in a year it is 
probably about $10,000. 

Mr. Reid: What was the cost for that din- 
ner at Hart House? 

Mr. Mills: The figure that sticks in my 
mind is in the vicinity of $5,000. 

Mr. Maloney: I was going to say $6,000. 
There were 325 people at it. 

Mr. Mills: Yes, it’s closer to $6,000. 


Mr. Maloney: This was taken into account 
when it was determined what the total bud- 
get would be. 


Mr. Reid: That was a one-shot item, sup- 
posedly. Your general entertainment cost is 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of $10,000. 

That pretty well concludes my remarks. I 
must conclude by saying it concerns me 
somewhat that the Ombudsman’s staff has 
grown somewhat like Topsy. His budget has 
certainly expanded fairly freely in the years 
he has been in operation. 

[9:15] 

I would just like to suggest a word of advice, 
if I may as a humble member of the Legis- 
lature; perhaps what is really needed here 
is a very careful consideration of the budget 
and the staffing in the Ombudsman office be- 
cause I am concerned, as a member of the 
Legislature of some 10 years, that I have 
never had the staff that is available to the 
Ombudsman. I have never had anyone say 
to me, “I have not had a response from the 
Ombudsman’s office in two or three months.” 
This is of very vital concern to me because 
some of the requests for information that I 
have had have been due to the fact that 
somebody has approached your office in a 
situation that perhaps I have overreacted to 
and oversimplified in saying it is outside of 
the bounds of the Ombudsman, that he 
could have directed those people to the 
proper channels without requiring them to 
wait this period of time. 

Ill say something very honestly to you, 
Mr. Maloney. I feel] somewhat jealous of the 
staff and the money that is available to you 
as the Ombudsman, and in most cases I 
don’t suggest that a lot of it is not necessary. 
However, as you are fond of saying your- 
self, “We're ombudsmen together’, and the 
elected members who have gone through an 
election—and you understand that yourself 
—do not have the facilities, the staff or the 


money available to carry out the kind of 
function that they should be carrying out 
and that we hope you are carrying out on 
behalf of the people of the province of 
Ontario. 

Mr. Worton: I would like to follow along 
on something which Mr. Reid has just men- 
tioned. I have had the pleasure of listening 
to Mr. Maloney on two occasions, making 
speeches to the university and to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Guelph. He has stressed 
the importance of the Ombudsman and the 
role of the members as ombudsmen elected 
by the people they represent. 

I would like to speak now of some prob- 
lems that come to me—and you have men- 
tioned your earlier involvement with the 
correctional institutions, Mr. Maloney. When 
a member comes in here to discuss his esti- 
mates with the Minister of Correctional Serv- 
ices (Mr. Drea) and lays out his concerns 
and those of the inmates he has visited, or 
likewise the concerns of staff people who 
have visited him regarding the cutbacks 
that are taking place, where does your office 
come in when that situation happens? Do I 
say “Well, it would be better to go to the 
Ombudsman. You would get better action 
based on his position”? Or would it be better 
for me to come here and try to make the 
best case I can to the minister in regard to 
some shortcomings that I think exist in the 
institution in Guelph? Where does your role 
fit in there? 


Mr. Maloney: Mr. Worton, I think you are 
one of those members in whose constituency 
there happens to be a very important penal 
institution. 

Mr. Worton: I am very concerned about it 
right now, I can tell you. 


Mr. Maloney: With regard to any help 
you may want in individual cases of 
grievance by prisoners that are brought to 
your attention, remember we're as far away 
as the nearest phone. We have facilities to 
help you. We have the staff and the exper- 
tise, I think, to assist you. 

The population of any penal institution 
that is involuntarily detained is bound to 
cause a tense situation. It’s bound to be a 
situation in which grievance wil] flourish, so 
it stands to reason that we get a fair number 
of complaints out of the penal institutions 
and jails around the province. 

As I have said to the select committee on 
the Ombudsman, and as I have said to others 
on a number of occasions, our job in the 
Ombudsman’s office would be immeasurably 
more difficult were it not for the degree of 
co-operation we receive from the Ministry of 
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Correctional Services in our efforts to get 
into the prisons and to do what we can to 
help the people. I think any appearance by 
the deputy minister or the Minister of Cor- 
rectional Services before this committee on 
which you serve is enhanced by any ques- 
tions you put to them or any suggestions you 
make to them. We all work hand in hand 
in a sense, you and I and the deputy minister 
who is trying to run his ministry. I don’t 
know that I can say anything more than that. 


Mr. Worton: As you can appreciate, hav- 
ing an institution like that in my riding, I 
get a number of letters from the inmates. I 
must say I generally make it a point to go 
out and visit them. In some cases, they may 
have contacted the Ombudsman and both of 
us have interviewed them or spoken to them. 
My problem is not coming from the inmates 
now; it’s coming from the staff who feel that 
because of certain cutbacks made by the 
government they are put in a position that is 
dangerous to life and limb. 

I don’t want to be an alarmist—I’ve never 
been known here as being an alarmist—but 
I've seen what riots can do in institutions. 
I think you have said in the past you have 
certainly felt you have prevented such hap- 
penings taking place. It concerns me. I ap- 
preciate that the inmates have the member 
and the Ombudsman, but I can tell you 


_ tight now, from my meeting recently with 
_ the staff concerning the cutbacks that the 


government is making, they are very con- 


_ cerned about their health and welfare. 


In my lifetime that I have lived in Guelph, 


_ I've seen quite a few people who have given 


good service to the former reform. institu- 


| tions and now the correctional institutions. 


They are still going around with plates in 


_ their heads. I am just wondering whether 


you are ever going to be in a position to 
intervene and say to the minister that you 
think that this place is understaffed or there 
is too much trafficking in booze or too much 


trafficking in other drugs and what role you 


_ would be playing in that. 


I think the new minister would be as 


| Yeceptive as anyone we have ever had. I 
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| can go back to Mr. Grossman’s time. He was 


pretty fair. He would ask the member from 


_that area to go and visit. I think we used 


to have steak on those days when maybe 
they had a hamburg and fish on other days. 
They made that special tribute to us. 

Mr. Reid: Better than the Legislature din- 
ing room. 

Mr. Worton: What I am really concerned 
about is that while I know your staff would 
be coming to the aid of the inmate, I am 
wondering who is going to determine whether 


the proper amount of staff to run an institu- 
tion of 600 or 700 is adequate so that they 
can go home to their families at night and 
not have to worry about being run over and 
dictated to by people who are in there. Some 
of them always feel they are in there for 
unjust reasons, but they went through the 
natural process. If there was any abuse or 
if they didn’t get proper care, rightly so I 
would be concerned. I’m very concerned 
right now about the staffing of that institu- 
tion and I just want to know where you go 
from here. 


Mr. Maloney: Mr. Worton, we try to 
make clear to the correctional officers in the 
various institutions that they have a right to 
lodge complaints with us too. Indeed some 
of them do, but not on anything like the 
scale the inmates do. They have every right 
to lodge a complaint with us in the areas 
you are talking about. As a matter of fact, 
one of the matters that generated the inquiry 
into the prisons was complaints along these 
lines from correctional officers. When you see 
the report that will be released to the public, 
as I say, I would think in the month of 
December, you'll see we address ourselves 
to the very same questions you are raising. 

Mr. Worton: I hope you have, because I 
am very worried about it. 


Mr. Maloney: You'll see that we make 
recommendations in respect to them. I 
don’t think, because of the provisions of the 
Act, I am at liberty to go into them in more 
detail tonight at this stage, but when you 
see the report you will see what I mean. 

It seems to me the more I see the Office 
of the Ombudsman function, insofar as the 
prison population of the province is con- 
cerned and the people who are involuntarily 
detained as patients in psychiatric facilities, 
the office has the very great advantage of 
acquiring an overall view of the whole setup. 
We have people who are going to prison in 
Millbrook, Guelph or Maplehurst or the 
centres up in the north, and they are coming 
back with a fairly closely knit staff under 
the direction of Phil Patterson. They come 
back with an overview of the situation which 
youll see reflected, I think, in this report 
that you’re going to see soon. 

As our visits to these institutions continue 
and we interview prisoners it is our plan to 
make observations that we will record. We 
will see to it that these are communicated 
with appropriate recommendations to the 
deputy minister and myself. And I hope we 
will take care of the very sort of problem 
youre concerned about. 


Mr. Worton: These people who have come 
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to see me from time to time in the past two 
years are not people who have come along 
beating the drums for the association, the 
union, or whatever they call what they be- 
long to. They’ve just come along with 
genuine concern about the number they are 
allowed, the overtime that’s being spent, the 
lack of staff and the increase in drugs that 
are passing through this particular institu- 
tion. Quite frankly, this is where I get con- 
cerned about my role as a member. Do I 
complain to the minister or should I say, 
“Tet’s have an independent look at it. Let 
the Ombudsman do it”? 


Mr. Maloney: You can always feel free to 
come to us, because in the legislation you 
helped enact, you made special provision 
for the right of the MPP to make a com- 
plaint to the Ombudsman on behalf of any- 
one who complained to him in his constit- 
uency. Without interfering in any way with 
your right to go to the minister or to the 
deputy minister, you have a very clear right 
to come to the Ombudsman. We'll put to 
work all our resources on any complaints 
from MPPs. 


Mr. Worton: Do you feel that in this re- 
port, when it comes, there will be some 
clear statement of what your feelings are 
about the overall operation of all our cor- 
rectional institutions? 


Mr. Maloney: I think you will find that 
we will come up with some recommenda- 
tions with which you will agree and which 
are right in the very area we're talking about. 


Mr. Worton: If there is anything I hate, 
like hell, it’s bellyaching. I’d rather find 
solutions. I hope you can find them. 


Mr. Maloney: I hope that when you see 
the report, if it hasn’t lived up to my expec- 
tations, you won’t hesitate to bellyache to 
me, Mr. Worton. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman: I have a few 
things in the operations that I want to speak 
on. In a way, I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy with the Ombudsman’s involvement 
in the Pickering project, having sat on the 
select committee when we had to try to 
work out some kind of a solution. ’'m not 
sure if our solution was proper; however, we 
have to live with it. I was especially con- 
cerned when I heard tonight of the cost of 
the one hearing, and that the other one 
hasn’t come to anything—at least one of 
them is going to be resolved eventually, 
while I just don’t know where the other one 
is going as far as the commission is con- 
cerned. 


What it goes back to—and it’s no use 
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rehashing it here, of course—is the planning 
in the whole Pickering project which caused 
so many of the problems, and, of course, 
the method of purchasing property, which to 
some extent is still carried on in other agen- 
cies of the government in a similar fashion, 
although probably not to the same extent. 
The same types of operational methods, and 
maybe even some of the same words, used 
by agents purchasing property for the gov- 
ernment were also employed to some extent 
by Ontario Hydro in its negotiations to try 
to acquire property in our area, and in many 
other areas, too, I’m sure. That is a real 
concern. 

[9:30] 

We simply have to avoid these kinds of 
situations in the future. With your experience 
now, this being one of your major involve- 
ments in that type of a project, I hope that 
maybe you and your staff have learned 
something from it. I’m sure you have. 
Probably in your original investigation of it 
and your report back to the minister, I have 
a feeling if you had to do it over again there 
would have been some changes in them. At 
least I would have hoped so, and I am pretty 
sure there would have been. That may be a 
costly experience but I hope it will be a 
good experience for your office. I hope, too, 
that the ministry and purchasing agents of 
the government will see what this has cost 
us and the problems it has caused, so it may 
alleviate the situation in the future. 

What concerns me to some extent in your 
general operations is the number of people 
who come to you with problems that are 
classed as private. I was looking over one 
group of complaints in 1975 when you had 
hearings in Windsor. There were 12 Work- 
men’s Compensation Board complaints and 
24 private complaints. The others concerned 
federal and municipal governments, the 
courts and so forth. 

What I am getting at is that for workmen's 
compensation cases, for instance, you really 
don’t have any jurisdiction until they have 
appealed the decisions to the board. How- 
ever when people come to you, you try to 
alleviate the problems they have at that time. 
Your investigators then contact the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board if the pension is 
too low or the payments are a month or 
two behind and the people need the money. 
That is the type of thing we get too. I under- 
stand you call or visit the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board to try to get the problems 
alleviated as soon as possible. It seems to me 
that is a problem of that particular board. 
In turn, you are hiring staff in your office 
to look after something which, as far as I 





am concerned, should be taken care of by 
the board or its people. I don’t know whe- 
ther part of the solution would be to have 
some of the staff you are using to help these 
people in the board as workmen’s consul- 
tants. I think they only have about two or 
three now. I don’t think I have had much 
occasion to use them, although some of the 
members have. They will act on behalf of 

a client. The amount of time you have to 

spend in your office on complaints about the 

Workmen’s Compensation Board concerns 

me. In effect, you cannot make a decision 
_ on a complaint until they have appealed the 

decision through the full process. You are 

tying up many of your staff to look after 
_ these complaints. 
I don’t know what the answer is. We had 
_ the Workmen’s Compensation Board at the 
| committee when I was here. We were under 
the impression that they might alleviate 
_ some of these problems to avoid all this. It 

doesn’t seem to have happened. I just think 
that is the place or, heaven help us, I don’t 
know what it is. I know in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board cases in our own office, 
_ some individual complaints can take days to 
_ get solved or put in the right rack or filed 
horizontally instead of vertically. It is just 
unbelievable. 
__ The thing that bothers me is that in your 
| budget you have an amount—I don’t know 
| what it might cost—just to look after work- 
men’s compensation claims which, in effect, 
are not your responsibility until they have 
_ gone the whole appeal route. There might 
be $500,000 in there just for staffing and 
_ looking after that. It seems to me that should 
be the responsibility of the Workmen’s Com- 
| pensation Board. 

I hate to see a budget that has to be in- 
creased because of someone else’s laxity. I 
really believe that is what it is. We are con- 
cerned, as is everybody, about budgets. We 
are in a very bad situation in Windsor, 
where the government is closing down one 
of our chronic care hospitals. That has 
caused an awful lot of uneasiness for many 
_ people. They closed the OHIP office and 50 
people were laid off just like that, effective 
the end of December. 
| Then we have to vote an increase in your 
budget of $1 million or whatever it might 
| be. It is bound to be of concern to me under 

those circumstances. When I see the num- 
| ber of complaints your office has that really 
should not be your responsibility, I wonder 
| whether you should direct them to some 
other route. 

__ In the last three years the federal mem- 
bers have been allowed a constituency 
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office and provincial members have been 
allowed a constituency office and we have 
started up an Ombudsman’s office. With 
your budget and the budget of these two 
federal and provincial constituency offices, 
we are now probably paying $10 million or 
$15 million to look after complaints of some 
agency of government. It must be the way 
we set up these programs of government 
that we have to go this route. Then there 
are also community agencies, some of which 
are funded by drives in the community. This 
really is of concern to me. 

I was interested in what you said about 
Quebec and their Ombudsman, who has a 
staff of 38. If we were to carry that forward 
in Ontario we would have a staff relative to 
the population of maybe 75 or 80. But may- 
be that is part of the fault of the political 
process. I see Ottawa is thinking of having 
one now. Maybe it is part of the problem 
of our political process where governments 
that remain in power so long seem to get 
into a certain rut—I don’t know if that is 
the best word a person could use or not— 
and they add all these new functions of gov- 
ernment. As they build we seem to lose 
sight of what we are really supposed to be 
doing and whom we are really supposed to 
be serving. 

As much as this isn’t your—I’m talking 
generally of your office and the offices we 
members now have available and those of 
the federal members. That concerns me a 
great deal. I just don’t know where we are 
going on this. 

Could you tell me how many people you 
have now who actually do work only in 
regard to workmen’s compensation com- 
plaints? 

Mr. Maloney: In that particular director- 
ate—we call it the directorate of special 
services, and it includes workmen’s compen- 
sation, mentally retarded, juveniles— 

Mr. Van Horne: Mentally retarded juven- 
iles? 

Mr. Maloney: No, juveniles and mentally 
retarded—anyone mentally retarded. 

Mr. Van Horne: How many are in that 
directorate? 

Mr. Maloney: There are 14, including 
secretarial staff. Of that group those who 
concentrate on workmen’s compensation 
number seven. Although if they go out on 
tours around the province and they don’t get 
many inquiries in a particular place on work- 
men’s compensation, they will be able to 
conduct interviews in relation to other prob- 
lems as well. 

Mr. Ruston: Would they be _ handling 
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mostly workmen’s compensation complaints 
that would not necessarily be in your juris- 
diction in the sense that the people have 
not appealed them as far as they could 
appeal them? 


Mr. Maloney: They would work in any 
problem relating to workmen’s compensation. 
For example, a problem might come to us 
about a delay in payment or something of 
that sort which we would have jurisdiction 
to look into right away. But if the problem 
that is brought to our doorstep relates to 
whether an award should have been made, 
how much the award was or the amount of 
the pension, that is something the Act 
doesn’t permit us to effectively take action 
on until the existing appeal procedures have 
been exhausted. 

What we try to do in any problem that 
is brought to us that is not in our jurisdiction 
at any time or at a particular stage is to 
cive the citizen as much help as we can. We 
felt we had a duty, where problems outside 
our jurisdiction were brought to us, to look 
upon the citizen as a_ taxpayer who_ has 
contributed to the cost of our operation. who 
is confused and who is entitled to all the 
assistance he can get from us as to where 
he orght to go with his complaint ‘and how 
he should handle it. 

As I was listening to your very under- 
standable concern about the number of 
agencies that now exist—you talked about 
the federal MP’s office and the provincial 
MPP’s office—I suppose the total cost is very 
considerable, But even if the total cost of the 
Ombudsman, and of the provincial MPP’s 
offices is $12 million, say, is it not reassuring 
to know that in a bureaucracy that costs $13 
billion or almost $14 billion to run annually, 
at least that much is set aside to protect the 
richts of the ordinary citizen who has a 
grievance against it? 

There is another thing about the office of 
the Ombudsman that I think is important; 
that is, the jurisdiction you gave it to do 
certain things that would not be feasible 
for vou to attempt to do vourself. You spoke 
of the sneech I save and that you heard. If 
125 MPPs had the power to enter the gov- 
ernment offices, demand the production of 
government files, hold hearings and give the 
oath, it world lead to chaos. 

i think this is the real advantage the Om- 
budsman has and why you wisely and pru- 
dently delegate that function to one person. 
It seems to me were all arms of the same 
system that is set up to assist the citizen 
and we can all be working in collaboration 
with each other. In other words, if you got 


a complaint which you think merits the kind 
of hearing I am talking about—the produc- 
tion of government files and their examina- 
tion—in your capacity as an MPP you refer 
that part of the complaint to me under the 
Act, and 1 utilize or put into motion the 
powers I have got under the Act. 

This operation is still relatively new— 
weve been two and a half years in operation 
—and more and more of the MPPs are be- 
ginning to use the office, I seem to perceive. 
It seems to me that when we have been 
functioning a lot longer and when people get 
more accustomed to what the Ombudsman’s 
function is and how it can operate, you'll 
find that it will operate more satisfactorily. 
I wouldn't like to see any of the services 
that are being provided to the people, at 
the cost we suggested, done away with. | 
really think this Ombudsman _ function, the 
more I see of it, can work hand in hand 
with the Legislature and can do an awful lot, 
with you, for the people. 


Mr. Worton: When it comes right down to 
the crunch and you give certain recommen- 
dations that things be done, whether it be 
the ministry I was talking about or whether 
it be workmen’s compensation, and they say 
no, where do you go from there? 


Mr. Maloney: From there, Mr. Worton, 
here is what happens: First of all, we don't 
have a bad record of success as far as our 
recommendations are concerned. But in the 
cases that are left in our jurisdiction where 
we have made recommendations that the 
board, agency, commissioner or minister 
won't carry out, we can if we want go to 
the Premier and ask his support. If he does 
not give it to us, we can go to the 
Legislature. 

We do that by going through the medium 
of the select committee on the ombudsman, 
which is one of the very important develop- 
ments of the Ombudsman operation in_ this 
country, not just this province. We're the 
first Ombudsman operation that has a cor- 
ridor of access to the Legislature itself; and 
it's an effective corridor, because the select 
committee can study our reports, can deter- 
mine which of the recommendations it thinks 
should have been carried out, can try to 
persuade and caiole the board or the min- 
istry to carry them out and, failing that, 
can file a report with the Legislature and 
move its adoption. This generates a debate 
in the Legislature and will precipitate a 
vote. 

S> the ultimate sanction of the Ombuds- 
man is the Legislature. We now have an 
effective channel of communication with the 
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Legislature through the intervention of a 
select committee. That’s where it leads to. 
[9:45] 

Mr. Worton: I appreciate you have a 
channel, but I don’t know how you are going 
to influence an elected body, regardless of 
what political party it is that has the respon- 
sibility of the electorate to govern the prov- 
ince. There is no question that if some in- 
dividual is going to get hurt, public sympathy 
or the press or something like that is going 
to make the politician sit up and take notice. 
I am just wondering in the end, when it 
comes down to the crunch, are you going 
to be the master or are the elected people 
going to be the master? 


Mr. Maloney: The Ombudsman is only an 
officer of the Legislature. 


Mr. Worton: I know. 


Mr. Maloney: The master has to be the 
Legislature. The day it ceases to be the 
master we are not living in a very good 
society. 

Mr. Worton: I have seen some changes 
here from a 98-member House to now a 
125-member House. I have seen the oppo- 
sition as low as 14 in number and now I see 
a minority government in operation. I am 
just wondering what success you will have 
in getting some things done in some areas 
that should be corrected. My sympathy is 
with you, but I don’t think it will be the 
Ombudsman alone who in the end will 
make a decision that will stick. 


Mr. Maloney: I think the Ombudsman 
function around the world has indicated it 
has a pretty fair track record. 


Mr. Worton: You have a good record. | 
am not questioning that. 

Mr. Van Horne: It helps if you are a 
Tory; let’s face it. 


Mr. Worton: Rightly so, the way our 
democratic system has developed, it is the 
party with the most seats that has the control 
of the purse strings. I am just wondering 
what will happen in the end, whether it be 
Pickering, my jail in Guelph, the compensa- 
tion or whatever. The road to hell is paved 
with good intentions. If you don’t get a 
government that is listening, then it has to 
be the people in the end who are going to 
say, “It is time for you to go, boys,” and me 
too. Those are just the thoughts of a baker 
from Guelph. 


Mr. Ruston: Lots of dough. Another direc- 
torate you have is rural, agricultural and 
municipal services. What is the total staff 
in that directorate or does it work with other 
areas now? 


Mr. Maloney: It has a staff of four. When 
investigations have to ‘be conducted that call 
for additional assistance, the director goes to 
the director of investigations to get the assis- 
tance of investigators. He carries on with a 
basic staff of four. 

Mr. Ruston: I am not sure that I agree 
with the member for Lakeshore (Mr. Lawlor), 
although I do on some occasions, that your 
area of responsibility should be expanded to 
all government, which would include munic- 
ipal government. At the present time, do you 
have jurisdiction to investigate any decision 
by the Ontario Municipal Board? It is not 
classed as a court? 


Mr. Maloney: No, the Ontario Municipal 
Board is a governmental organization of the 
province of Ontario which on first blush is 
within our jurisdiction. There is a little hitch. 

Mr. Ruston: Yes, I recall that. 


Mr. Maloney: There is a right of appeal 
to the cabinet and the decisions of the cabi- 
net are out of our jurisdiction, There is kind 
of a limbo, though, between the decision 
and the appeal to the cabinet, which I am 
inclined to think gives me status to make a 
submission on behalf of the complaining 
citizen to the cabinet. 

Mr. Kerrio: That’s the Treasurer’s ground. 


Mr. Maloney: There is some dissension in 
the ranks in the office as to whether I am 
right about that. 


Mr. Kerrio: I couldn’t resist that. 


Mr. Ruston: Many of the decisions made 
by municipalities, planning boards and such 
things can be appealed to the Ontario Munic- 
ipal Board. Then there is an appeal to the 
cabinet. 

Mr. Maloney: There is an intermediate 
sort of area where we can be of some help. 
For example, we have succeeded in getting 
the Municipal Board to hold a rehearing of 
something. To extend the time for appealing 
or to give leave to appeal and that sort of 
thing are areas where we have been able 
to be of some help. Basically we are con- 
fronted with that problem of the right of 
appeal being to the cabinet whose decisions 
are out of our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Ruston: I suppose Mr. Mills could 
answer this. Are you now having your cars 
purchased by the Ministry of 'Transportation 
and Communications? 

Mr. Mills: Yes. The last cars we purchased 
were from MTC. 


Mr. Ruston: I think that is all I have right 
now that J can think of. 


Mr. Kerrio: Mr. Maloney, in your opening 
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remarks there was some suggestion that a 
consultant was brought in to analyse the 
wage structure, within the definition of the 
people who were hired or contracted for 
by your office. One thing concerns me. I 
would like some reassurance that this con- 
sultant firm, in the analysis of the wage 
structure, compared wages with the private 
sector rather than other bureaucratic arms of 
government, I raise that question for this 
reason: there are those, including the highest 
minister of our land, who suggest the free 
enterprise system isn’t working. 
Mr. Ziemba: That’s your leader. 


Mr. Kerrio: I have a grave concern that 
unless we structure consultants’ comparisons 
with the private sector, and not the bureauc- 
racy, that in a short while, unless you work 
for the government, you will be a second- 
rate citizen. That is a strong statement, but 
I make it anyway. 

I have seen arbitration settlements where 
the arbitrator came from a sector that I 
considered was overpaid to make a settle- 
ment where one party was seeking 12 per 
cent and the other party was holding out for 
14 per cent, and the arbitrator came in and 
settled for 17 per cent. 

My concern in the society as its exists today, 
and particularly in the bureaucacy, is that we 
address ourselves—I hope you take this in the 
light that it is given; I hope you feel the re- 
sponsibility of making certain that those 
people hired within your office, and very 
possibly in other ministries, are subject to the 
kind of comparison where the free enterpriser 
isn’t put at a disadvantage, where the govern- 
ment pays more money to those people who 
do a comparable job. If we do, we default in 
two ways: We take those people whom we 
need from the private sector, the diligent 
ones, the kind who assert themselves to 
generate tax dollars, and we put them in 
government; and we are not restrained to 
keep them in line with the private sector. I 
hope you might relate to that. 


Mr. Maloney: Let me just ask something of 
Mr. Mills, arising out of that: where did they 
compare them? 

Here’s the copy of the Hickling-Johnston 
report on the salary study. They said the 
organizations they contacted in the external 
service are: “Government of Ontario’—then 
they enumerated: “Securities Commission, 
Consumer and Commercial Relations, Com- 
munity and Social Services, Attorney General, 
Human Rights Commission, Provincial Police, 
Police Commission, Civil Service Commission, 
Law Reform Commission, Ministry of Cor- 
rectional Services, Office of the Assembly.” 
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Mr. Worton: MPPs? 

Mr. Maloney: No, but if you increase the 
jurisdiction of the Ombudsman to assist the 
MPPs in achieving their rightful place in the 
galaxy, I will be glad to assist. 

It goes on: “The federal government: Pay 
Research Bureau, RCMP, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, Department of Indian 
and Northern Affairs, Manpower and Immi- 
gration, Penitentiary Service, Solicitor Gen- 
eral, the correctional investigator.” Outside 
the government of Ontario and the federal 
government they contacted:” “Metro Housing, 
provincial Legal Aid, the Office of the Om- 
budsman in Alberta, Toronto Board of Trade, 
clerical salary survey of 1976.” 

Mr. Kerrio: Exactly what I am talking 
about, Mr. Ombudsman. You can see what is 
happening. 

Mr. Maloney: We didn’t go very much out- 
side the public sector. 

Mr. Kerrio: No. The reference has been 
made that the free enterprise system is having 
a difficult time, and I am suggesting to you 
that there is no real comparison between the 
bureaucrat or the person who has his hand 
in the public purse, and what the free enter- 
priser has to put up with in the hiring of 
people. Those kind of comparisons perpetuate 
the sort of thing that concerns me. 

As I suggested to you before, in a par- 
ticular area that I am very familiar with we 
had an arbitrator who came from a very high- 
ly paid sector, working for the government, 
arbitrating on behalf of some people in that 
same line. Naturally, the arbitration and set- 
tlements were always on the high side. 'm 
very concerned, as a proponent of the free 
enterprise system, that this is unfair compe- 
tition. 1 don’t know what we're going to do 
about it but it poses a question. 

Mr. Maloney: I certainly wouldn't mind 
canvassing Hickling-Johnston to see if they 
could supplement this study with any other 
knowledge they would have in the private 
sector, aS you say, and passing on to you 
whatever I find out, Mr. Kerrio. I appreciate 
the point you raised and your concern. 

Mr. Kerrio: Thank you. 


Mr. McClellan: This doesn’t have anything 
to do with your contracting business, does it? 

Mr. Kerrio: Yes, it does. It has to do with 
both. It is a hell of a job that the free enter- 
priser has in this country today. 

Mr, McClellan: And a socialist as well. 

Mr. Chairman: It’s a gambler’s situation. 


Mr. McClellan: At $4.50 an hour, a chisel- 
ling cheapskate. 
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Mrs. Campbell: I would like to enter into 
the discussion, if I may, about the whole 
matter of the Correctional Services report 
because I am concerned about ithe method in 
which this has proceeded. It seems to me that 
most of us in the House, particularly in this 
caucus, are very supportive of tthe whole 
principle of the Ombudsman’s office. That 
support is based on the fact that the Ombuds- 
man is completely non-partisan in his ap- 
proach to any given situation and seeks with- 
out fear or favour to adjust rights. 

With this Correctional Services report, I 
have a constant feeling that we have pro- 
ceeded in the way which does damage in 
part to that perception because of the fact 
that the matter has gone to the minister. 
We recognize there were people who had 
to be consulted because they may have been 
adversely affected and those of them quite 
apart from the ministry. But I still have 
great concern about having that report in its 
final form released by the ministry rather 
than by the Ombudsman. 

I just fee] that’s not in keeping with the 
general thrust as we’ve read the reports that 
have come out from the Ombudsman on the 
various cases his staff have studied. The pro- 
cedure for the most part has been to send 
your letter to get the response in a simple 
matter and then to report on the original 
and on the response. I recognize that this is 
a report which is quite beyond the normal 
kind of reporting. 

I would like some comment from the 
Ombudsman. Once you have the minister 
getting the report in draft, reviewing it with 
you and then releasing the final report after 
the discussion and the rest, I have the un- 
easy feeling that maybe the report we're 
getting is really not the report with any of 
the very proper concerns expressed of the 
ministry. 

I don’t understand why this confidentiality 
is any different, except in volume, from any 
of the other reports which we study. I really 


_have deep concerns about the Ombudsman 
_ coming and saying to us he knows that the 


minister has said he will release it. I don’t 
think he should be the one releasing it. I 
still have that nagging problem. 


Mr. Maloney: Mrs. Campbell, you raise a 


| point I’ve taken a stand on too, although 


perhaps not as generally as you have. I’ve 
taken the position that the Ombudsman 
should have the jurisdiction to release any 
report on his own initiative that he in his 
discretion should release. I had it in mind 
to exercise that power where the minister 
or the complainant declined to release it. 


You seem to suggest, if I understand you 
correctly, that the Ombudsman should have 
the power to release it, period, regardless 
of whether the minister releases it or not. 
[10:60] 

Mrs. Campbell: After you have given the 
minister the opportunity to respond, it still 
seems to me that should be your report with 
your comment as to wherein the minister is 
accepting or rejecting what you have said. 

Mr. Maloney: When you see the report, 
I think you will find, notwithstanding the 
procedures we followed because of the 
unique circumstance of this report, that 
whatever criticisms we make of places or 
things or people are still there. When you 
see the report, you may find that some of 
those criticisms have been acted upon rather 
than waiting for the report to be delivered. 
I don’t think they can be faulted for that; 
I was happy about some of those things. I 
think you will find that will be your reaction 
to the report. 

It was a unique problem. At the outset we 
had more than 100 complaints from prisoners 
all over the province; that’s been augmented 
many times in the past two years. We had 
this press release delivered to the public by 
the CSAO, as it was then known, and it just 
didn’t seem sensible to try to conduct iso- 
lated investigations. So we had a sort of 
omnibus inquiry. It involved two years of 
study, ongoing examinations of these insti- 
tutions by employees of the office who went 
to see them and prisoners in them; it became 
a fairly huge effort. 

Under the Act, the ministry has the right 
to make representations in respect to any 
matter where we might be making a com- 
ment that would affect them adversely. I 
thought it would assist in the simplification 
of the task if they had a chance to look at 
the draft and say to us, “Here are the areas 
in which we wish to make representations,” 
so that I didn’t have to imagine and ferret 
out on my own whether there were going to 
be 100 areas or 20 areas. They looked it over. 
This is the way it worked: They sent back 
that draft with their concurrence in what 
may have been said on this particular page 
and with their criticism of what may have 
been said on that particular page. We looked 
it over and adhered to what we said or 
amended what we said in view of what they 
brought to our attention. 

It was a very co-operative process between 
me and the ministry, and I was very im- 
pressed by the ministry for that reason. 
Basically, the report is going to be one you 
will feel makes a good contribution to the 
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whole correctional system. I think you will 
find it still contains the criticisms we made; 
even where the criticism was acted upon, it 
is still there. You will be pleased with it; 
at least, I hope you will feel it lives up to 
your expectations. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I am not 
faulting the report or the procedure by 
which the ministry has the right and indeed, 
I suppose, the obligation, to respond to 
criticism. What bothers me is that, in essence, 
it no longer is your report when it is re- 
leased by the minister. It is a report which 
he has received and which he releases at his 
discretion. The minister says he will be re- 
leasing it within 24 hours of the time he has 
it. That’s delightful. We’re happy. But that 
shouldn’t be his determination, otherwise you 
become by appearance almost an arm of the 
minister, rather than the independent servant 
of the Legislature and the people of the 
province. I think there is a great difference. 

Mr. Maloney: I see the point you're making. 
A simple amendment to this is going to make 
all the difference insofar as that’s concerned, 
Mrs. Campbell, and it’s an amendment with 
which I would concur. 


Mr. McClellan: Since I had the oppor- 
tunity to sit on the select committee and had 
excessive opportunity to question the Ombuds- 
man and his staff, I just want to ask a couple 
of brief questions. What is the status now of 
the Correctional Services report in terms of 
the timing? When might we expect the final 
draft to go back to the minister for his re- 
lease within 24 hours? 


Mr. Maloney: I’m hoping we'll hear from 
the Ministry of Correctional Service tomorrow 
with any last-minute representations it wants 
to make with respect to the draft of the re- 
port that is now in its possession. 

I don’t anticipate there is going to be much 
in the way of controversy at this stage. If that’s 
correct, then it’s a question of revising the re- 
port, if we see fit to do so, in the light of 
whatever representations we get tomorrow or 
the next day and then sending it to the min- 
ister. 

I would expect that would happen in the 
very near future. In view of his commitment 
to release the report to the public very short- 
ly after he gets it, I would be pretty confident 
that the report will go public in December— 
maybe in the middle of December or the third 
week of December. 


Mr. McClellan: Thank you. That’s helpful. 


Mr. Ziemba: Was the original report com- 
pleted last spring? 


Mr. Maloney: The original report to me by 


the investigators of their observations was re- 
ceived by me in May or June. 


Mr. Ziemba: Just before the election. I re- 
member it came up that it might be embar- 
rassing to the government and that’s why you 


held back. 


Mr. Maloney: Oh, no. It could never have 
been released at that stage. Allowing for the 
procrastination we all sometimes indulge in, 
the earliest it could have been finalized would 
have been maybe a month ago. I'd be happier 
if it had been finalized. 


Mr. Ziemba: So the ministry just got it a 
month ago? 


Mr. Maloney: They saw the original draft 
to me of the report to the investigators. 
They've had that since May or June. But 
we've been negotiating on it back and forth 
over the summer months. 


Mr. Ziemba: Rather than calling it a report, 
because we’re used to reports, perhaps this is 
more of a summary of problems you've dealt 
with—some resolved, some unresolved and 
some we should be dealing with. Perhaps that 
would be something that Mrs. Campbell could 
be more comfortable with, because I think 
all of us, as opposition members, look for re- 
ports we can use in our day-to-day opposition. 


Mr. Ashe: Do you have a list of speakers, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Yes, and Mr. McClel- 
lan is on the list. He’s allowing his associate 
to have a supplementary. 


Mr. Maloney: Can I answer that, Mr. Chair- 
man? The Act calls what I’m doing a report 
containing my conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. In other words, that’s the name given 
to the document that will soon be released, so 
I am pretty well stuck with that terminology, 
Mr. Ziemba. 


Mr. McClellan: One thing I’ve never been 
clear about is the extent to which the Correc- 
tional Services report deals with juvenile cor- 
rections, if at all. 


Mr. Maloney: It will not deal with them. 
There will be a separate report that is now in 
a similar process of negotiation and discussion 
with the new ministry to which it has been 
transferred. 


Mr. McClellan: Since it’s in the same proc- 
ess, when might we expect the final report 
to be going to the minister, although in that 


case we don’t have a commitment of its re- | 


lease within 24 hours? 


Mr. Maloney: Ms. Adams seems to indicate 
March at the earliest. If we can put it in ad- 


vance of that, I’m going to try. I'll have to 
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chat with her about expediting it, but we'll 
have it in the new year. 
Mr. McClellan: Mr. Worton alluded indi- 


rectly to the recent tragedy at Hillcrest school. 


I wanted to ask you if you were aware of 
allegations in the press that staff of the Hill- 
crest school had instructed a fairly large young 
man, who was a resident at the Hillcrest 
school, to beat up a youngster who had writ- 
ten to you. 


Mr. Maloney: I would have to check with 
Ms. Adams’s directorate as to whether we 


_ received such a complaint. 


Mr. McClellan: This article appeared in 


the Toronto Star. 





Mr. Maioney: I don’t like to communicate 


with Ms. Adams by nodding the head back 
_and forth. Could I suggest we find out about 
| it after and let you know? 


Mr. McClellan: In a nutshell: Does the 


| Ombudsman feel he may have something to 
_ contribute either directly or indirectly to the 


coroners inquest, when it is held in Decem- 


ber, with respect to the death of Robert 


Shepherd? 


Mr. Maloney: It is not likely. We are not 
at liberty to send the material we discover 
by virtue of our investigations to anybody, 
including the coroner for his inquest. 


Mr. Worton: Would you get reports from 
the coroner? 


Mr. Maloney: Yes, we sometimes get rec- 
ommendations made to us from coroners’ in- 


_ quests. 


Sore een 











Mr. Ashe: Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
questions and follow-up comments on some 


_ of the points and discussions that have al- 
_ ready taken place. 


The first one I would like to ask Mr. 
Maloney relates to his dealings with penal 
institutions. Albeit outside the report you are 
speaking about, can you give me any back- 
ground as to the percentage of time and the 
number of staff that are involved, more or 
less full time, investigating complaints or 
liasing with inmates of institutions? I am 
not talking about staff, but inmates of penal 


institutions. 


Mr. Maloney: The total number of em- 
ployees on the staff of correctional psychiatric 
services directorate—they deal with both—is 
13, including three secretaries. Of that num- 
ber six, plus the director, who is director of 
both aspects of it, are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of investigating complaints that 
come to us from jails or detention centres. 
Mr. Hainey tells me that 20 per cent, maybe 
as high as 25 per cent, of our total com- 


plaints are from penal institutions or psy- 
chiatric facilities, 

Mr. Ashe: Do you have any breakdown of 
approximately what percentage of complaints 
comes from inmates versus staff? 

Mr. Maloney: By far the largest percentage 
comes from inmates. We get a minimal num- 
ber of complaints from staff. Would you 
agree with thatP 


Mr. Hainey: Oh, yes. Definitely. 


Mr. Maloney: I would say at least 90 per 
cent. 


Mr. Ashe: In complaints from inmates, 
does your staff spend any great amount of 
time in what I would refer to as the legal 
aspect—where an inmate is complaining about 
injustice in the court system? I suppose 95 
per cent of those who are institutionalized 
feel they are not guilty, they were harshly 
dealt with by the courts, or their sentence 
is not in relationship to their offence or vice 
versa? Or is it more in the area of their 
treatment? Or are they not happy that they 
are situated at Sutton Place instead of the 
Royal York? In what area is the principal 
concentration of concerns from inmates? 


Mr. Maloney: Good as some of the institu- 
tions are, none of them holds a candle to 
Sutton Place or the Royal York. 


Mr. Ashe: I’m glad to hear you have been 
at both. 
[10:15] 

Mr. Maloney: The prisoner who complains 
to us about his sentence being too harsh, or 
his conviction being unjust, raises a problem 
that is of course outside our jurisdiction. 
That is a matter that belongs in the realm 
and domain of the courts. We so advise him. 
We tell him how he can assert his rights, 
who he can go to—he can go to Legal Aid 
if he is without funds—and what remedies 
are open to him, but we can’t do anything 
about them. 

That leaves us with complaints relating to 
areas like inadequacy of medical treatment, 
dental treatment, unfair segregation, poor 
food, cold food, insufficient visiting privileges, 
not being given temporary absence, and pa- 
role problems, Those are the things that 
occur to me off the top of my head. 


Mr. Ashe: I really wish this was the most 
pressing problem we had in this province 
and country. I am really trying to pass on, 
in my own way, what John Q. Public, who 
picks up the tab, feels—how we baby the 
people in our penal institutions. It seems we 
are going overboard in that regard. Believe 
it or not, that is the feeling of John Q. 
Public, who picks up the tab. 
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Mr. Ziemba: With the minister talking 
about chain gangs? Come on! 


Mr. Ashe: I am sure there are exceptions 
and some legitimate complaints. But I would 
hope your staff tries to sort these out very 
quickly and doesn’t spend an awful lot of time 
on them giving the impression that any little 
complaint will take up a lot of investigation 
time. Let’s not kid ourselves: in the system we 
have, the word spreads. You are now talking 
of half a dozen people. On the basis that word 
does spread, that could become 12, 18 or 24. 
Before you know it, we will need a whole 
division of 123 people just to deal with them. 
That is a concern I have, and it has been ex- 
pressed to me on a fairly regular basis by 
constituents. 

Unfortunately I couldn’t be here at the 
very beginning, but I understand you threw 
out a figure on the North Pickering expense. 
To me, that has been the greatest waste of 
money ever expended in this province, direct- 
ly or indirectly. It is too bad, but it is a fact. 


It just so happens I am fairly close to this 
one. As you well know, I was deputy reeve of 
the municipality and then mayor, from the 
time of the announcement of the North Pick- 
ering project right up until a few months ago. 
I was involved to some degree, albeit not on 
a direct basis; the dealings were with the prov- 
ince, and, a little farther north, with the 
federal government, and then ultimately with 
your Office. 

But I can pass on to you my knowledge of 
the situation and the knowledge of most 
people in that area. Again I have to say 
“most,” because I am sure the odd person 
probably was not correctly done by. I can 
appreciate your job. But it really is kind of a 
laughing-stock in Pickering and area, how 
most people, including some of the complain- 
ants, cried all the way to the bank. When I 
see them billed nearly $400,000 on one aspect 
of the investigation to date, I see the tax- 
payers are still crying. 

I appreciate that is a statement, and I feel 
I should give you some opportunity to re- 
spond. 


Mr. Maloney: I have been responding to 
that statement since God knows when. Bear 
in mind this: the Ombudsman has no control 
over who complains to him. The Ombudsman 
has a duty to accept the complaints that come 
to him. If I wanted to be a politician in the 
performance of my duties, obviously I would 
have recognized that complaints to the Om- 
budsman from the land owners of Pickering 
were not going to make him a politically pop- 
ular figure. But the day the Ombudsman of 
this province starts rationalizing complaints on 


that basis, the office will fail and collapse. It 
is not going to happen under me. 

When they complained to me, they had a 
right to have their complaints looked into. 
They had a right to have them investigated, 
and they were. I had a duty to come up with 
the recommendations I thought appropriate. 
If they laughed all the way to the bank, there 
is nothing I can do about it. I just did my 
job. 

I am not going to allow myself to be di- 
verted in the performance of my functions by 
irrelevant considerations about whether it’s 
a popular thing to do or not, because I'll get 
myself, you in the Legislature, and the whole 
function of the Ombudsman, into trouble if 
I do that. I got a very insulting letter from a 
former member of the Legislature of this 
province—not from your area—talking about 
me being the friend of the propertied classes 
and the land owners, as though I had some 
control over who I could accept complaints 
from. 

To go back to your prison problem, the Act 
provides, as do many acts, that inmates of 
prisons in the province and patients in psy- 
chiatric facilities have a right to write to the 
Office of the Ombudsman without their let- 
ters even being opened. A very special status 
is conferred upon them, and this is wise. I 
think it is a very good idea that inmates of 
these institutions know they can turn in con- 
fidentiality to an independent functionary like 
an Ombudsman. The guards and the correc- 
tional officers increasingly should begin to 
realize they can do likewise. 

Certainly, if you were to persuade your col- 
leagues in the Legislature to amend the Act 
to provide that I ought not to have jurisdiction 
to deal with complaints from prisoners, I 
would feel very sad. But at least it would cer- 
tainly relieve us of a lot of the work in our 
office. 


Mr. Ashe: The last question, Mr. Chairman, 
is on the Workmen’s Compensation Board. | 
guess it relates to and overlaps to some degree 
on all of your functions. Is there ever any 
attempt—I am not speaking of you personally, 
Mr. Maloney; I am speaking of the staff who 
are actually in the field doing the investiga- 
tions—to try to put a report in some proper | 
light and some proper context? 

Let’s not kid ourselves: Anything that 
comes out that is detrimental to anyone, 
whether it be a government, an institution or | 
an individual, is highlighted. That is the job — 
of the press, and I appreciate that, but it 
comes out in one light. Is any part of the 
terms of reference of an investigating person | 
to try to put a complaint in context? 





If you have someone dealing with a par- 
ticular body and they deal with 100 cases a 
week, 99 are fairly dealt with. I appreciate 
that the one improperly dealt with, perceived 
to be improperly dealt with, has every right 
‘to appeal. But does the report in any way 
indicate to you or to whomever tthe fact that 
'99 per cent of the time justice is done? It 
' would put an error, a mistake in judgment or 
_whatever, in more proper context than the 
_ way things come out. 

’ For example, I understand that 91 per cent 
’ of the Workmen’s Compensation Board claims 
-are handled expeditiously, fairly and so on. 
Mine per cent to varying degrees are too 
slowly or improperly dealt with. Do your 
investigators have that in their minds in their 
reporting or final summation, in the reporting 
relationship through you? 


Mr. Maloney: My answer to that would be 
/an unequivocal yes. If your Ombudsman 
function is to succeed here as it will succeed 
/anywhere else, it has got to be objective. It’s 
' our duty to vindicate the bureaucrat when he 
is unfairly accused or when allegations of un- 
| fairness have been made unjustifiably against 
‘him. The day I or my staff am not prepared 
‘to do that, the Ombudsman’s office will fail. 
An analysis of our report will show that we 
‘have never hesitated to vindicate the bureau- 
_crat in the many cases where we felt his vin- 
| dication was justified and deserved. 
_ Insofar as the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board is concerned, if I recall rightly, in my 
last report I went to some pains to point out 
that the ratio of complaints to the total num- 
‘ber of cases that could have been brought 
| to our attention made its track record look 
| pretty fair. We didn’t do that in the first re- 
| port; and I regretted that we didn’t. But we 
| certainly made it clear in the second report, 
+ and I hope you will always find us adhering 
| to this policy of objectivity. 
| Mr. Ashe: I would hope that would con- 
tinue. As you indicated, I think it was a real 

plus in the second report compared to ‘the 
‘first. I have read some of your individual 
| reports back to an individual complainant. In 
|any I have read where you vindicated the 
person whom the complaint was about, I 
thought that was a real plus. It is one thing 
| to say “not guilty,” but it is another to have 
a little pat on the back. I commend you for 
that and would hope that is something that 
will be stressed continuously to your staff, 
because sometimes they can forget. 

Mr. Maloney: Good, we will bear ‘that in 
| mind, Mr. Ashe. 


| 
_ Mr. Lawlor: It is almost time. A general 
| question: Do you still retain an Ombudsman’s 
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group, so to speak, in your office? Is it sepa- 
rate and distinct from the other headings 
that we have? 

Mr. Maloney: The staff that are personally 
related to my particular office? 

Mr. Lawlor: I am looking at your estimates 
for 1976-77, and in the breakdown the Om- 
budsman’s group led off. There were seven 
members of that group at the time. Is the 
situation the same in that group? 

Mr. Maloney: The Ombudsman’s group con- 
sists of 11 people. It includes, for example, 
Mr. Page and Miss C. M. Martin, who carry 
out my responsibilities in Queen’s Park. It 
also includes three ladies who handle my 
secretarial work plus the opening of the mail. 
Every letter that comes into the Office of 
the Ombudsman is opened in my office by a 
member of what we call the Ombudsman’s 
group. There is also Mr. Glen Hainey, execu- 
tive assistant to the office, and his secretary. 
In addition, there is Stephen Jones, who is the 
administrative assistant, and Janet Ortved, 
who assists in work on the next report. 

I should point out, Mr. Lawlor, ‘that we 
will have a third Ombudsman’s report ready 
for release—Glen Hainey tells me mid-Janu- 
ary; I would like to think it might be a little 
before that. 


Mr. Lawlor: That will be verv helpful, On 
intensive investigations under that particular 
heading, I am not quite sure what intensive 
investigations are, but have you launched 
any recent ones? I would take Pickering and 
Correctional Services as being intensive. Has 
there been anything similar to that across-the- 
board investigation, of which I approve but 
which brought a lot of criticism from members 
as to your frontal approach on an across-the- 
board basis? Is that partially connected with 
intensive investigation? 

Mr. Maloney: The South Cayuga land as- 
sembly is one of the investigations that would 
fall under this category, where we have 14 
complainants whose complaints we are investi- 
gating in a sort of omnibus fashion. There’s 
also the Algonquin Park leaseholders— 

Mr. Ruston: Rondeau Park? 

Mr. Maloney: Rondeau Park is a separate 
one, although that would have been involved 
in our earlier report. It is still under investi- 
gation. There’s also the Lake Erie fisheries 
case from Essex; children with learning dis- 
abilities; Ontario home buyers; salt spray. I 
was going to say Salisbury—but salt spray, 
yes. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: It is now 10:30 p.m. 
These estimates are supposed ‘to continue to- 
morrow night commencing at 8 o’clock. 

The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:03 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF 
THE OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum and before 
we commence I should indicate to the com- 
mittee that we have some substitutions. 

Mr. Michael Davison is substituting for Mr. 
Cassidy. Mr. Ruston is substituting for Mr. 
McGuigan and Mr. Reid is substituting for 
Mr. Epp. 

Last night, I believe, the consideration was 
on the main or regular estimate, vote 701 


| which is printed in the book. 


Tonight we have available to us the sup- 
plementaries, so with the concurrence of the 
committee, perhaps we could deal with the 
supplementaries and the regular vote to avoid 


_ duplication. That is to say, it will avoid mem- 


SS eee 


—————— 


ee = 


bers going on the list for the regular vote and 
then the same members appearing on the list 
once the regular vote is past and the supple- 
mentaries are before the committee. If that’s 
agreeable to the committee, we can con- 
sider the supplementaries for the Office of the 
Ombudsman $633,500 as well as the regular 
estimate of $3.56 million as a package. If 
that’s agreeable to the committee, perhaps we 
can proceed on that basis. Is that agreed? 
Agreed. 
Mr. Davison, Hamilton Centre. 


Mr. Davison: I was on Jast night. 


Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, I wasn’t chair- 
man last night. I figured Mr. Lawlor and so 
I didn’t realize that you were on. Will you 
defer to your colleague, Mr. Davison? 


Mr. Davison: Of course I will defer. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lawlor. 


Mr. Lawlor: I may even defer to my col- 
league. We were discussing intensive investi- 
gations. An outline of seven or eight such 
investigations were given by the Ombudsman 
at the time. Preliminary to what I said and 
preliminary to what I’m going to say tonight 
—in other words, I have to say something be- 
fore I say anything—and to be totally con- 
sistent by saying the opposite of what I said 
the other night, how in the world, Mr. Om- 
budsman, do you manage to bring your figure 
up from $2.3 million approximately, with some 
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supplementaries on top of that last year, to 
$3.56 million with supplementaries this year? 
You're certainly the only office, proportionately 
speaking I’m sure, that is able to manage that. 
I’m really not asking you the question because 
I’m not anticipating a particular answer. I’m 
going to say that you certainly—and I give 
you credit for it, up to a point—you must 
have come foursquare, eyeball to eyeball, 
with the powers that be around here in a very 
forthright way, to say the least, in order to 
establish yourself, because the quarrels in 
the past few years over what you consider 
the legitimate ambience of your office and 
certain resistances thereto, have been very 
great indeed and substantially you've accom- 
plished your objective. I think very few other 
areas were able quite to do that. 

I don’t know if the word is commendable 
exactly, but it’s certainly remarkable that this 
should come to pass. I suspect that on some 
afternoon—don’t answer—that you stood and 
spoke to the Premier of this province (Mr. 
Davis) and said: “Now listen, Bill, either I 
can run this operation as I think it is re- 
quired to be run, and as it legitimately should 
be run and as I was hired to run it, or else 
you won't have my availability of services at 
your disposal, and you ‘wretched’ well take 
your choice in this matter.” 

I can see no other operation here that 
would have brought about a large-handed- 
ness—if that’s what the word is—in these very 
substantial increases. I think you should have 
the increases. I always have. My colleagues 
and I are perhaps not on all fours about that 
and my reasons aren’t invidious or in anyway 
currying to your office, God knows. It’s sim- 
ply because once we set up this office it had 
within its dimensions certain responsibilities 
and a style and exposure to the public of 
such a kind as to not make niggling financial 
considerations the major ones in this partic- 
ular context. Whatever the two Irishmen, 
seeking to get rid of their mutual aggressions 
may say in this particular committee, I’m 
kind of an outsider myself. 


Mr. Reid: Who is the other Irishman? 
Mr. Lawlor: I was thinking of Pat Reid. 


Mr. Reid: I didn’t know, I thought it was 
Mr. Maloney. 
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Mr. Maloney: He must have known we'd 
get along without them better. 

Mr. Lawlor: It’s in their bones; the poor 
devils. It comes out of an ancient heritage— 
Brian Boru and the rest of them there. 

Anyway, what are protocol funds and are 
they still being set forth and what is the 
level of protocol funds now, in the last fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Reid: For that you need a supple- 
mentary. It’s on the main vote. It was on 
the House, in the Ombudsman’s group. 

Mr. Maloney: I’m going to let Alan Mills 
answer that question because he’s on top of 
it. 

Mr. Lawlor: He’s on top of the protocol 
funds. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mills. 

Mrs. Campbell: He’s a prodigal. 

Mr. Mills: Mr. Chairman, the answer to 
your question is that initially we provided 
about $5,000 for protocol funds and we ap- 
plied for another $5,000 as part of our sup- 
plementary estimates. 

Mr. Lawlor: Tell us, Mr. Mills, what they 
are, first of all. 

Mr. Mills: If we entertain people for a 
time we ask Simpsons to send us some sand- 
wiches. Simpsons is the catering service that 
we use with our own staff. 

Mr, Lawlor: Did this involve that dinner? 

Mr. Mills: No, I should explain that the 
Board of Internal Economy approved a sep- 
arate amount of $40,000 for the Canadian 
Conference of Legislative Ombudsmen, so all 
of those expenditures have been segregated, 
or isolated. 

Mr. Lawlor: 
$40,000? 

Mr. Mills: We actually were given that 
amount by the board. 

Mr. Lawlor: You were given that amount 
by the board? 

Mr. Maloney: I suppose anything the board 
gave us is subject to the approval of— 

Mr. Lawlor: —of this committee. Yes. That 
is why the committee exists, I guess. 


Mr. Reid: It is hard to tell. 


Mr. Lawlor: At least Maggie Campbell 
has got a sense of humour. 


Mrs. Campbell: I also have a cold. 

Mr. Lawlor: Well, Maggie and I get along 
well together. 

Take a look at research, if you will. At 


one point, because of the number of quota- 
tion marks—and with some respect too, be- 


I see. You're asking for 


the kooks who appear in your premises from 
time to time; I am sure they appear in all 
constituency offices, sometimes you think 
maybe the bulk of them are. In any event, 
you thought you should clue your people 
in at the Clarke Institute to learn what the | 
various symptoms of kookery were. Are you 

still doing that? | 

Mr. Mills: I believe not. | 

Mr. Lawlor: That program has been com- © 
pleted. | 

Mr. Maloney: Oh, no. It has not been 
completed as far as I am concerned. That 
will be continued as the staff require a re- 
newal of it or as new staff require some © 
exposure to it. To me that is a very im- 
portant part of our operation. Right now it 
is not going on but as far as I am concerned 
it will resume if, as and when it becomes | 
necessary. 

Mr. Lawlor: And that is the area in re- | 
search, Is that the only area in research from 
which funds are being expended? 

Mr. Maloney: All our staff participated in — 
that program. | 

Mr. Lawlor: Yes, but apart from that pro- 
gram, Mr. Ombudsman, under services and 
research, are there any other areas in which 
funds are being expended? 

Mr. Maloney: This was when we brought | 
Rowat down and MclLelland from Alberta. 
That is sort of the thing that is not going 
to be duplicated, certainly not in the near 
future. | 


Mr. Lawlor: Who is that again? 


Mr. Maloney: We invited Professor Rowat, _ 
who is sort of the guru of ombudsmen— 


Mr. Lawlor: Yes, he wrote a book on the | 
subject. That is right. | 


Mr. Maloney: —and McLelland, who is a | 
great authority on ombudsmanship, to come | 
down and lecture our staff on the art of | 
investigation or just the basics of ombuds- . 
manship. I don’t see the likelihood of that , 
sort of indoctrination being needed again for | 

: 


cause I list myself among them—concerning 
{ 


maybe a couple of years. I could see it hap- 
pening again. | 

We have a program for our staff under the | 
direction of Brian Goodman, who is our di- | 
rector of research. Periodically we have 
seminars where the staff come and listen to_ 
them as they remind them what the pro-- 
visions of the Act are and what the obliga- 
tions of ombudsmanship are. They don’t cost 
us anything because we hold those on Satur- | 
day on the premises and the people who give 


| 


the talks are members of the staff, but I can) 


| 
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see our desire from time to time for the 
' necessity of bringing back Rowat and Mc- 

Lelland for that sort of thing. But at the 
| moment, that part of the program is not 
' active. 

Mr. Lawlor: What did Rowat do? Did he 
give one lecture or a series of talks or what? 

Mr. Maloney: He spent a day with the 
_ office. 


Mr. Lawlor: How much did you pay him? 


Mr. Maloney: Off the top of my head, Pat, 
if I can just be excused if I am wrong, I 
think it was $500 plus expenses. 

Mr. Lawlor: That is reasonable. It is a 
lot cheaper than getting Judy LaMarsh for 
_ the same purpose. 

Mr. Reid: About $250. 
Mr. Lawlor: Oh, okay. 


Mrs. Campbell: Compare her with Wishart, 
will you, instead of those others? 


Mr. Lawlor: I won't continue, Mr. Chair- 
man. I will ask one more question and then 
step back and come in later. 

On investigations. You have power under 
‘the Act to initiate investigations on your 
_own. How many in the last fiscal year have 
you done? Correctional Services was certainly 

on your own, and more power to you, but are 
there any others apart from that? 


__ Mr. Maloney: Not really. Correctional 
Services was not totally on my own. As far 
as Correctional Services was concerned I had 
_over 100 complaints from prisoners all over 
the province about matters relating to their 
Imprisonment. Then CSAO, as it was then 
called, made a statement about the state of 


| ; ” 
in prisons which jibed in many 
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affairs 
_tespects with what the prisoners were saying. 
So I launched an investigation into the total 
/system rather than confine it to a series of 
isolated investigations. 


| [8:15] 


| To the extent that there were aspects of 
the whole problem that hadn’t been com- 
plained to me about I said, “Okay, I’m going 
'to invoke my powers under the section that 
gives me power to look into things on my 
|Own initiative.’ I exercised that power to 
that limited extent there and to some extent 
I did it in the South Cayuga land assembly 
business and in the juvenile investigation, 
But I’ve never really had an opportunity 
|to initiate an investigation on my own within 
the strict sense under that section. I’ve been 
so busy taking care of the individual com- 
'plaints that are brought to me, I just haven’t 
had time to, and I thought I’d be open to 


‘criticism if I started venturing off into in- 


| 





quiries of my own when all these individual 
complainants were asking me to take care 
of individual problems. 

Mr, Lawlor: Okay, thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, 


Mr. Davison: Mr, Chairman, I would like 
to put before the committee a motion and I 
would like to make some comments in regard! 
to the reason for the motion. Would it be 
appropriate for me to make the motion and 
then speak to it? 

‘Mr. Chairman: Yes, make the motion, Mr. 
Davison, and then I'll rule as to whether it 
is in order or not. If it is in order, then we 
can have some discussion. 


Mr. Davison: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I would move that the committee invite a 
minister of the Crown who is also a member 
of the Board of Internal Economy to appear 
before the committee at its next meeting to 
respond to certain questions arising out of 
the supplementary estimates of the Ombuds- 
man. Would that motion be in order? 


Mr. Chairman: May I have a copy of it? 

I might say that the member for Hamilton 
Centre alerted me to the fact that he was 
going to make this motion and I just draw 
to the members’ attention that this committee 
wouldn't have any power to request, but I 
notice the member has used the term 
“invite,” a minister of the Crown to attend 
to explain, I presume, some of the reasons 
behind the figures which appear in the sup- 
plementary estimates. 

This is a somewhat unusual motion in that 
the Board of Internal Economy’s function is 
somewhat akin to that of Management Board 
with respect to the review of the estimates 
of the ministries in the government. In that 
respect, the Management Board personnel 
are never called before any committee to 
explain why they have altered or otherwise 
approved the estimates of a particular min- 
istry. However, in this circumstance it is 
somewhat different in that while Manage- 
ment Board is an emanation of the govern- 
ment, the Board of Internal Economy is an 
emanation of the Legislature. So there are 
differences or at least there is a difference 
in the analogy. 

I would rule this particular motion is in 
order. 


Mr. Davison: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to address some remarks to it 
as a member of the Legislature who by 
happenstance is perhaps privy to information 
which other members of the Legislature 
aren't privy to. 

I think we are all aware of the composition 
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of the Board of Internal Economy, who is 
represented on it and to what degree. I think 
members of the committee should understand, 
and perhaps have heard by rumour, that the 
Board of Internal Economy did in fact make 
numerous very broad and sweeping cuts to the 
supplementary estimates as presented to the 
board by the Ombudsman. It’s my understand- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, correct me if I'm wrong, 
that members of the committee are not privy 
to the exact nature of the cuts and where the 
cuts were made in the Ombudsman’s pro- 
gram. With your kind permission I would 
like to read on to the record the areas in 
which the Ombudsman’s operation has been 
cut back by the Board of Internal Economy. 

In the area of salary and wages, the Om- 
budsman requested $239,700. That was re- 
quired for a proposed eight per cent merit 
increase. It was required for an increase due 
to the Hickling-Johnston salary study. It was 
required for promotional increases. It was re- 
quired for wages paid from the 1976-77 
fiscal year. It was required for additional costs 
due to summer students and additional staff 
requirements. 

From that total request of $239,700, the 
Board of Internal Economy saw fit to reduce 
it to $163,500. 

The second area was in the area of em- 
ployee benefits where the Ombudsman re- 
quested $37,600 to defray expenses for two 
items, one pertaining to additional salaries 
and wages and the other assessment due to 
UIC premiums. 

The Board of Internal Economy cut that re- 
quest from $37,600 to $24,500. 

The third area was the area of transporta- 
tion and communications, where the Ombuds- 
man requested $119,700 for the following: 
1. travelling expenses; 2. communications and 
mailing; 3. telephone, which included the in- 
stallation of the new Centrex system at the 
Ombudsman’s office. 

The Board of Internal Economy cut that 
segment of the Ombudsman’s request from 
$119,700 to $35,500. 

If I might just stop for a moment I would 
tell members of the committee, if they’re not 
aware, that this is the segment of the Om- 
budsman’s budget which allows him to con- 
duct hearings across the province, the private 
and public hearings for members in areas out- 
side of Metro Toronto. It’s also the element 
of the budget that allows the Ombudsman 
and the Ombudsman’s staff to investigate com- 
plaints of prisoners in correctional institutions 
in the province of Ontario. 

That segment of the Ombudsman’s re- 
quested budget supplement was cut from 
$119,700 to $35,500, which—from my under- 
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mal—will effectively mean that the Ombuds- 
man cannot conduct hearings across the prov- 
ince and cannot respond to urgent needs in 
correctional institutions in this province. 

The fourth area in the original request of 
the Ombudsman was in services, which in- 
cluded communications services, rental serv- | 
ices, data processing insurance personnel and | 
reception services, professional services, North | 
Pickering court reporting, special services and — 
purchase, repair and maintenance. 

' 
{ 
| 
, 


| 
| 
standing of the operation, which is not mini- | 


The Ombudsman’s request in his supple- 
mentary estimates were $584,900 and that was 
cut by the Board of Internal Economy to 
$353,000. 

I might also add that one of the elements 
there is the court reporting done at the Hoi- | 
lett hearings. I'll address myself to this at — 
another time in a bit more detail. But it’s | 
interesting to note the Board of Internal 
Economy listed as a rationale, the fact that 
the reporting was being done by a firm and | 
the reporting hadn’t gone out to tender. It is 
interesting to note, however, that this very 
firm is the same firm that provides similar 
service to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Ontario. That’s money that the Ombuds- 
man has to spend. Indeed, has already, to 
some extent, spent. | 

The final area was in supplies and equip- - 
ment, which dealt with the purchase of ma- 
chinery and equipment, food and fuel, office | 
supplies and devices, books, maps, publica- © 
tions and printing of annual reports and fed- : 

\ 
! 





eral sales tax on supplies and equipment be- | 
cause of the removal of the exempt status. In | 
this area, the Board of Internal Economy cut | 
the Ombudsman’s request from $118,700 to 
$57,000, which meant that the Ombudsman 
had requested $1,106,00 in supplementary | 
estimates and the Board of Internal Economy | 
approved $633,500. 
I would hope that some time this evening | 
the Ombudsman or appropriate members of | 
his staff would address the committee as to, 
{ 


exactly what services and functions of the 
Ombudsman’s office are going to have to be 
curtailed because of the cuts made by the 


Also, I have in my possession a document 
entitled, “Checklist of Questions for the Board | 
of Internal Economy Re: The Office of the: 
Ombudsman, 1977-78 Supplementary Esti- 
mates.” The Ombudsman appeared before a 
rump of the Board of Internal Economy on, 1 
believe, November 8, 1977—I stand to be 
corrected. 


Board of Internal Economy. | 
J 
| 


Mr. Reid: Could you explain what you mean 
by “rump”? 
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Mr. Davison: Meaning that all members 


_ were not present. 


Mr. Reid: It could be taken two ways, but 
I will accept your definition. 


Mr. Davison: Yes, I assume it could. 
Mr. Lawlor: Usually it is a rump even if 


_they are all present. 


Mr. Reid: You said it, I didn’t. 

Mr. Davison: The Ombudsman spoke at 
some length as to why he was requiring these 
supplementary funds ‘for the purposes of 
carrying out his office. I am sure the Ombuds- 
man would be more than happy to supply 
members of this committee, at request, a copy 
of that seven-page statement which fairly 
clearly delineates the reasons for the Om- 
budsman’s requesting the funds. 

At that meeting the Board of Internal 
Economy chose not to present to the Ombuds- 
man this checklist of questions to ask him. 
The questions were subsequently asked of 
-members of the Ombudsman’s staff. Some 
of the questions were subsequently asked, as 
far as I can tell, of some members of the 
Ombudsman’s staff by some representatives 
of the Board of Internal Economy. 

They included questions in regard to the 
additional staffing requirements of the Om- 
budsman and questions in regard to the travel- 
ing expenses. 

If I might quote from this document, it is 
interesting to note that it says: “An attempt 
should be made 'to reduce the cost of holding 
public hearings or consolidate certain hear- 
ings.” It appears that the board’s interpreta- 
_ tion of that is to cancel public hearings in the 
_ province of Ontario. 
The questions then went on to address 
themselves to the rental services of the Om- 
-budsman’s office. They then moved to the 
field of professional services, in which the 
board noted that they had no information 
available, but in spite of that proceeded to 
make cuts. 
_ The board list then moved on to the North 
. Pickering operation, which I will remind you, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
was not a system set up alone by the Ombuds- 
man but was in fact the result of an agree- 
Ment arrived at between the Ombudsman 
and the Minister of Housing (Mr. Rhodes), 
who is a minister of the Crown in this prov- 
| ince, and subsequently concurred in by a 
| select committee of the Legislature. 

They then moved on to provide some 
critique of the food and fuel consumed by 
the office of the Ombudsman. Then they 
‘moved on to criticize the Ombudsman for 
his annual report. I have always viewed the 
_Yeport of the Ombudsman to be an excellent 





{ 
i 
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document. I have always viewed it to be a 
necesary document, so the public and the 
members of the House and the members of 
this committee can understand and appreciate 
exactly what it is the Ombudsman is doing. 

The Board of Internal Economy said in its 
question list that perhaps it would be a much 
better idea if the Ombudsman would report 
in the same form as the Provincial Auditor, 
which really meant that it felt that the Om- 
budsman should cut out the rather large seg- 
ment of his report which is the capsule 
comments, the capsule case summaries, which 
is the exact section which allows members to 
monitor the functioning of the Ombudsman’s 
office. 

The Board of Internal Economy in its 
checklist then went on to make some general 
observations about the office. One of those 
observations causes me considerable worry, 
and that is the question of the proposed 
management study of the office of the Om- 
budsman. 


[8:30] 


A number of months ago this same Board 
of Internal Economy wrote to this Legisla- 
ture’s select committee on the Ombudsman 
requesting the select committee to look into 
the matter of this management study. The 
select committee held a number of meetings 
with the Ombudsman’s office in dealing with 
the management study. Finally, the select 
committee requested that the Ombudsman— 
and the Ombudsman concurred wholehearted- 
ly—go by the manual of administration and 
conduct a feasibility study prior to a manage- 
ment study, which the Ombudsman did. 

The Ombudsman then came back to the 
select committee with a feasibility study. The 
select committee met only a matter of a week 
or two ago to make its recommendations in 
regard to the management study. The Board 
of Internal Economy, without hearing from 
the select committee to which it had referred 
the matter, has, as I understand, apparently 
gone ahead and given the Ombudsman orders 
as to how the management study will be con- 
ducted, how much the management study 
will cost, and has set up guidelines which 
will leave the management study in the 
control of the Board of Internal Economy— 
not the Ombudsman’s office, not the select 
committee, and therefore not members of 
this House. I think the Board of Internal 
Economy, Mr. Chairman, deserves censure for 
—I don’t know what word to use to describe it 
—that kind of activity. I could be less charit- 
able. 

The board then went on the provide a cri- 


tique of the budget and the growth of the 
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Ombudsman’s office in this province. Let me 
tell you, Mr. Chairman, and hopefully through 
you the Board of Internal Economy, that the 
people of this province and the members of 
this House, while we may at times criticize 
certain aspects of the operation of the Om- 
budsman’s office in Ontario, approve whole- 
heartedly of the concept and have nothing but 
the greatest faith in the current incumbent. I 
suggest to you that this attack by the Board 
of Internal Economy is more than simply 
inappropriate. 

The board then went on to discuss the hir- 
ing policies of the Ombudsman; who, how, 
where and when the Ombudsman should be 
able to hire staff. Finally, the Board of In- 
ternal Economy, in full knowledge of the 
debates that took place when the Office of 
the Ombudsman was set up, took it upon it- 
self in its checklist, which I remind members 
of the committee was not put to the Ombuds- 
man but to members of the staff, to provide 
a critique of the Ombudsman’s handling of 
non-jurisdictional cases. 

I think that questions arise out of the cut- 

backs made by the Board of Internal Econo- 
my, many of which may be legitimate, but we 
can’t tell unless we have a representative of 
the board before us who can explain to us 
why the cuts were made. As an individual 
member of the House I am not interested in 
spending any more of the taxpayers’ money 
than is necessary. That is one of my functions 
around this place. On the other hand, I don’t 
know how much wisdom there is in acquiesc- 
ing to the situation that has arisen because of 
the cuts made by the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy. I frankly would like to hear from the 
Ombudsman, before we vote on the motion, 
as to what effect those cuts will have on the 
operation of his office, an office which is held 
in high regard by the citizens of this prov- 
ince. 
' Mr. Lawlor: May I ask my colleague a 
question, just to clarify one point? What did 
they say on the handling of non-jurisdictional 
cases? 


Mr. Davison: I wasn’t privy to the conver- 
sations that took place. 


Mr. Reid: You seem to have done pretty 
well. 


Mr. Lawlor: There are a very large num- 
ber of non-jurisdictional cases and the way 
he handles them seems to me to be eminently 
sound. 


Mr. Davison: If I could quote from the 
Board of Internal Economy’s checklist, per- 
haps members of the Ombudsman’s staff could 
expand on the point. It simply reads, “Ac- 
cording to the second report of the Ombuds- 


man released in July 1977 for the period 
July 1976 to March 1977, 1,827 files were 
open for cases within the jurisdiction of the 
Ombudsman, while 3,230 files were open for 
cases outside the jurisdiction. The extent of 
assistance being given to non-jurisdictional 
cases is very costly and time consuming and 
the board should ask the Ombudsman his in- 
tentions in this regard.” 

When I was talking about that earlier I 
said that the Board of Internal Economy en- 
gaged in that kind of discussion while aware 
of the debates that took place during the time 
in which the Ombudsman’s Act was passed. 
I’m sure that members will remember the 
statements of many of our colleagues at that 
time about the fact that the Ombudsman 
should not brush off people who come to him 
simply because he doesn’t have jurisdiction, 
but indeed he has a responsibility to point 
them in the direction in which they can find 
some resolution to their problems. 


Mr. Reid: Can I ask a question for clarifi- 
cationP Could I ask Mr. Davison where he 
got this information? I would presume, in my 
naivete, there are only two possibilities—one 
is from your House leader, Mr. Deans, who 
sits on the»Board of Internal Economy and, 
of course, the other option would be from the 
Ombudsman or his staff. Could you tell us 
where you got that information? 


Mr. Davison: Patrick, I wouldn’t comment . 


on your naivete. The information came in a 
letter to me dated November 14, at the re- 
quest of the Speaker, over the signature of 


Robert Fleming, director of administration ] 


and secretary of the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy. 
Mr. Reid: That is a very strange situation. 
Mr. Hall: Speaking to a point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. I don’t want to make judge- 
ments, but I find two things curious. First 


of all, this great flow of information coming | 
from an obscure source, on items that were © 


not passed in the budget. 


Mr. Reid: It’s not so obscure. There is a | 


very fine hand here somewhere. 


Mr. Hall: Well, if I may continue. We © 
attend these estimates of all these commit- _ 
tees—and I don’t want to make any com- | 
ment of disrespect for the Office of the | 
Ombudsman; I think that the publication he | 
puts out is excellent too. However, it seems | 
to me a bit of a curious fact when that sort § 
of publication tells his work and yet when — 
we come into the estimates here we have © 


nothing to go by in terms of detail of what 
your costs are, until tonight when we hear 


from this outside source, so to speak, this © 





great list of details of things that were not 
included in your budget. 

Just as a simple layman trying to develop 
a feeling here, if were going to get into 
_the construction of budgets, I would appre- 

ciate it if more detail were provided all 
along. 

_ Mr. Reid: I hhave a point to make here 
because I’m really concerned about what 
_Mr. Davison has told us—that we, this com- 
mittee, or even a member, should receive 
this kind of information on what has gone 
on in the budgetary process by someone 
_who holds the office of the equivalent of a 
deputy minister. 

_ In my 10 years here I cannot recall a civil 
/servant ever injecting himself into the work- 
\ings of the House and the business of the 
House in this manner and I think, quite 
frankly, Mr. Chairman, that this is an abuse 
of Mr. Fleming’s function. I think he should 
be censured for having done this. I think he 
_has well overstepped the bounds of his re- 
‘sponsibility. Quite frankly, I find it incredi- 
ble that Mr. Fleming should have done this. 

Never, in my experience, has a deputy 
minister, or someone of that rank, written an 
individual, whether he be a chairman of a 
committee or an indivdual of the House and 
say, “The Minister of Transportation didn’t 
get all he asked for and these were the rea- 
‘sons and I think they were wrong and 
‘therefore the committee should deal with 
it.” I really find it incredible. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Reid, first of all, I'd 
hhave to say that you don’t have a point of 
order; it’s a point of view and an interesting 
one but the chairman does not have any 
authority to deal with respect to the sources 
of Mr. Davison’s information. While it may 
be of interest to the committee, the chairman 
doesn’t have any power in that respect. 
| Mr. Davison: Mr. Chairman, could I clar- 
ify a point? Hansard will show quite cor- 
rectly that I said Mr. Fleming wrote it at 
ithe instruction of the Speaker, 




















__ Mr. Reid: That is even more incredible. 
| Mr. Davison: Be that as it may, that’s 
what Hansard will show. 

Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, this is rather 
Strange. I’ve only been in this area 10 years 
‘and this is the first time I’ve had anything 
like this. I question the motion we're speak- 
ing to, too—although I definitely wouldn’t 
want to challenge your ruling, Mr. Chair- 
“man. I know you’ve been around here longer 
than I have. I think the motion is out of 
order but since were dealing with it we 
will have to deal with it. 

I’m just wondering if perhaps we should 
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dispense with the one motion and then may- 
be have another motion to call Mr. Flem- 
ing, I suppose, before the committee rather 
than anyone else, However, if he was given 
the direction by the Speaker, I guess the 
Speaker would have to be called. That even 
makes it more mixed up. 

In Mr. Davison’s remarks about the bud- 
get did I hear him say—and I’m sure I heard 
him say—some of the money that was cut 
back was from funds required to pay salaries 
for 1976-77, in other words, for the pre- 
vious year? 

Are we running that type of an operation 
here in the Ombudsman’s office, where they 
are Overspending the previous year and then 
budgeting for it and paying for it in the 
next year? They're spending it on paper 
and then in the following year using the 
funds to pay for it? How do you administer 
that type of an operation in government 
spending? What were these funds used for 
and who were they for? Were they for 
regular help or for contract help or for 
what purpose? 

Mr. Chairman: Perhaps, Mr. Ruston, we 
could deal with this motion first and then 
you could get into that and the Ombuds- 
man could respond to that directly. 


Mr. Ruston: Okay, then Ill speak directly 
to the motion. Mr. Chairman, I heard the 
motion. I don’t think it’s actually in order. 
I don’t think we should question the ability 
or the authority of the Board of Internal 
Economy. The majority of people on it are 
in the Board of Management, are cabinet 
ministers or the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, whichever way you want to speak 
to it. 

I would not be in favour of the motion 
in any way whatsoever. I just don’t think it’s 
the right procedure. As I mentioned, I’m 
wondering whether we as a committee can 
do anything about the information and 
where it came from. I would like to look 
into that. On this particular motion, I don’t 
think it’s necessary to call in a minister— 
and we can only ask him to come in—and 
it would only be one opinion, so the opin- 
ion would not be the majority opinion that 
dealt with this budget. I don’t really think 
that it would be of much use to us. Hed 
be coming in on a voluntary basis, anyway. 

What I’m getting at is that it would only 
be the opinion of one person and not of the 
majority that have to vote on it, I dont 
think it would be of much benefit to us. 
I for one would not be in favour of it. 


[8:45] 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, I find this 
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whole matter somewhat ludicrous. I find it, 
as I have said, incredible. 

I apologize to Mr. Fleming for the re- 
marks I made. I would like to redirect them 
at the Speaker. It boggles my mind that the 
Speaker would take upon himself to direct 
a Jetter such as that to the chairman of the 
committee on the Ombudsman outlining 
what he has outlined. Obviously the Speaker 
feels that perhaps the Ombudsman’s budget 
or request for supplementary estimates was 
justified or was in order, or whatever. He 
did not say that, I take it. 

Mr. Davison: I am sorry to keep inter- 
fering. 

Mr. Reid: Well, let us clarify the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Davison: The letter to me is dated 
November 14, which is prior to decisions 
reached by the Board of Internal Economy. 
The figures I have as to what was actually 
authorized by the Board of Internal Econo- 
my came to ine through a source other than 
the Board of Internal Economy, the Speak- 
er’s office, or Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. Reid: We will presume then, if we 
may, that it came to you through the Om- 
budsman, But the point remains that the 
Speaker has disagreed, supposedly—or the 
Speaker has taken upon himself the respon- 
sibility of communicating information in such 
a way to cast some doubt upon the opera- 
tions of the Board of Internal Economy, 
and, in a way, in which those decisions, 
according to you, Mr. Davison, had not even 
been made. 

Now I find that just unbelievable. 

Mr. Mancini: What is the story? 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Davison has told me he re- 
ceived this letter from the Speaker prior to 
the decision of the Board of Internal Econo- 
my actually having been made. Is that cor- 
rectP 

Mr. Davison: As far as I know it came to 
me from Mr. Fleming at the request of the 
Speaker and, as far as I know, prior to the 
decisions being made. I assumed that the 
decisions were made after November 14. 

Mr. Reid: And subsequently either you 
contacted the Ombudsman’s office or the 
Ombudsman contacted you and provided you 
with the figures in detail. But it is incredible 
to me that the Speaker should have over- 
stepped his responsibility in this regard, 
Does this mean that if the Speaker does 
not agree with something or thinks some- 
thing is not quite correct in the delibera- 
tions of the Board of Internal Economy, he 
is going to take it upon himself to direct 


Mr. Fleming to write a letter to the chair- 
man of public accounts or individual mem- 
bers, stating his own particular views or 
the situation as he sees it? 

I think he is guilty of a breach of trust 
and has widely overstepped his authority. 
Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, I am not pre- 
pared on the basis of what has ‘happened 
here to deal with this matter or approve 





the motion as presented. I would rather see | 


a motion censuring the Speaker or asking 
the Speaker to explain his actions in this re- 
gard. 

It is really offensive to me that the 
Speaker would have done this. I have my 


concerns and criticisms as to the function | 


of the Board of Internal Economy; I am 


not completely happy with the way it oper- | 


ates; but for the Speaker to 


lhave done this, . 


is, I think, really going beyond his responsi- 


bilities. | 


I would like to make a suggestion so that © 
I can be constructive. We have just passed — 
or were in the process of passing the new 
Audit Act to ensure that these facts we | 
have been somewhat gratuitously provided , 
with by the strangest of means should be 
made available in case the Board of Internal 
Economy—which also deals with the Audi- 
tors budget; we have passed an amend- 
ment to the bill or it will be passed or cer- 
tainly will be put forward—allows the ; 
chairman and vice-chairman of public ac: | 
counts to attend the meetings of the Board - 
of Internal Economy when the Auditor's | 
budget is dealt with. 

In that way the chairman or the vice- 
chairman of public accounts is privy to the | 
information as to how the budget was struck , 
and whether or not, in fact, the Provincial ; 
Auditor got less than he asked for, In fact, 
it is then in the realm of the public, and the - 
chairman or the vice-chairman could bring, 
it to the attention of public accounts and, 
they could then make those matters public 
and they could be dealt with in a public. 
forum. | 

I would like to suggest for the considera-. 
tion of your committee, Mr. Davison, that 
you consider perhaps suggesting amendments’ 
to the Ombudsman Act or the Board of 
Internal Economy Act, to deal with these 
estimates in this way. I really am offended 
at the actions of the Speaker in this regard 
and I do not see how under these circum: 
stances I can support this motion. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, just 0%, 
a point of clarification, it might save us some, 
difficulty. The Speaker, I think, can write, 


such a letter in possibly one capacity only. 


| 


| 
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and that would be in his function as chair- 
man of the Board of Internal Economy. The 
timing of his correspondence is integral to 
the discussion at this time. I think until some 
finite conclusion is reached with regard to 
the timing of that item of correspondence, 
I don’t see how the motion can be appro- 
priately put. 

If the Speaker was writing in his capacity 
strictly as Speaker, then I think that Mr. 
Reid’s criticisms would be extremely valid. 
In his capacity as chairman of the Board 
of Internal Economy I see some validity 
to a letter, or some direction as I have 
heard it today. I would suggest that some 
definite discussion with regard to timing 
would be in order at this time. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cunningham, with 


| respect, I don’t think the timing of the cor- 
_respondence is relevant to this particular 
| motion. 


Mr. Davison is asking or inviting a min- 


| ister of the Crown who is a member of the 


Board of Internal Economy to come before 


_ the committee and to explain why the sup- 


plementary estimate of the Ombudsman 
were reduced from $1.1 million to the figure 
we have before us tonight, which is $633,500. 
My knowledge is that the Board of Internal 
Economy met yesterday and dealt with this 
matter and Mr. ‘Davison in that light is 
simply asking on what basis was the decision 
made yesterday. While the correspondence 
may be of interest to members for perhaps 
other purposes I don’t think it is germane 
to the particular motion at the moment. 

Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask Mr. Davison, and this may call for 
some conjecture on his part, in what ca- 
pacity did he receive this correspondence? 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cunningham, if I may, 
if you are going to get into that I do have 
a list. Mr. McCaffrey is next and Mrs. Camp- 
bell is after that. I would be pleased to put 
you on the list. 


Mr. McCaffrey: Mr. Chairman, just a 
brief point. I am not sure I can add too 


_Mnuch. Mr. Reid, Mr. Ruston and Mr. Hall, 


who have been around here for a long time, 
reflected their dismay at the motion. 


Mr. Wildman: Have you been here a 
‘long time? 

Mr. Reid: It just seems to be. 

| Mr. McCaffrey: I have not been around 





_ here very long, but it seems to me that a 
_Tequest for moneys from a minister or from 
“an office of the assembly be cut back is the 
One constant I can see around this place; 
| People’s requests for funds inevitably are 


reduced. That doesn’t surprise me. The 
things I do find dismaying are Mr. Davison’s 
innuendoes; the whole statement of his 
reeked with innuendo. He sure as hell got 
my curiosity up as a new person; his refer- 
ences to “this rump group from the Board of 
Internal Economy” et cetera. 

I think the motion is likely out of order, 
but I wish he had just been a little bit 
more candid when he started, instead of 
saying that he had information he was privy 
to, and then subsequently piece by piece dis- 
closed it in a funny fashion. 

Mr. Wildman: Why not table the letter? 


Mr. McCaffrey: I think we should pursue 
this, but I think the motion is not in order. 
Maybe the letter should be tabled. 

Mr. Lawlor: Mr. Chairman, we are in an 
anomalous situation, as Mr. Reid pointed 
out; unique, whichever way you cut it. 
I would put it to this committee that there 
is quite a distinction in my mind, at least, 
beween the operations of Management Board 
as such and the Board of Internal Economy 
which is a constituted creature of the Legis- 
lature and, by tangent, to this committee. 
Secondly, so is the Ombudsman. For the 
first time then, we face the operations of the 
Board of Internal Economy vis-a-vis a body, 
or a group, or a man or an office, which is 
peculiarly within our jurisdiction; both of 
them fall that way. 

I suspect that Mr. Davison’s letter is 
perfectly legitimate and a perfectly legiti- 
mate question made by any member of the 
legislative assembly to and through the 
Speaker as to the operations of that board. 
It’s our board; we are entitled to know what 
is going on, I suspect. I am sitting here 
not clearly as to precisely what the ambit of 
authority of the Board of Internal Economy 
really is and I am going to suggest we don’t 
make a determination of this issue tonight— 
that I think we have to consult with legis- 
lative counsel to advise us as to whether or 
not such a request would be legitimate in 
the present context, or any other, as to how 
far we can involve any member of that 
board before any committee of this House 
as to explaining their actions to the mem- 
bers of this House. I would suggest that we 
delay this matter and get such advice. 


Mr. Chairman: I can only deal with that 
suggestion, Mr. Lawlor, if Mr. Davison is 
prepared to defer his motion. 

Mr. Davison: Are you asking me? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. Are you prepared to 
do that or would you prefer to go forward? 


Mr. Davison: Before we entertain such a 
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suggestion I very much would like to hear 
from the Ombudsman and his staff what 
effect the budget cuts will have, so that we 
can come to the real question that we don't 
deal with the peripheral issues but go to the 
real question. I would prefer that we continue 
until such time as we have heard from the 
Ombudsman’s Office. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, if J may, you 
ruled me out of order, so I would assume 
that you would have to rule that out of order 
too. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. I don’t think that 
would be appropriate insofar as the motion 
is concerned, Mr. Davison. 'We can get into 
that matter when we are dealing with the 
estimate and with the supplementaries, but 
insofar as the motion itself is concerned I 
would prefer to hear the members and then 
well call for the vote. We can then get 
into the matters related to what effects the 
reductions are going to have, if you so 
desire. 


Mr. Davison: Perhaps you could enlighten 
me as to how we will deal with the matter 
in terms of time. I understand that only 
nine hours were allocated to the Ombuds- 
man’s office. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s correct. 


Mr. Davison: We would then conclude 
the Ombudsman some time on Wednesday. 
If we stand this matter down until some 
time Wednesday morning it may not be 
possible, if we then adopt my motion, to find 
a person such as I have referenced to come 
before the committee. We therefore may 
have frustrated the intent of the motion 
simply through time. 

Mr. Chairman: There undoubtedly is a 
problem there, but I point out that in the 
ordinary course there are nine hours allo- 
cated for this estimate. That would mean 
that we would sit from 10 until 12 tomorrow 
and from 1 until 3 tomorrow afternoon. If the 
motion is deferred until tomorrow, should 
that be the wish of the committee, then it 
would be dealt with at 10 o'clock. If the 
motion passes, hopefully, although there is 
certainly no guarantee, all I can tell the 
member is that the invitation would go out 
and it is up to any one of the ministers of 
the Crown who happen to sit on the Board 
of Internal Economy as to whether they 
come or would be available in that instance. 
So I just say to the member that there would 
be opportunity in the afternoon to perhaps 
deal with that if that can be arranged. 


Mr. Lawlor: Just for your indulgence, I 
see no reason why the member might not ask 


those questions tonight in any event. I think 
they are perfectly legitimate questions. 


Mr. Chairman: With respect to what im- 
pact these reductions are having? Of course; _ 
they are legitimate questions and will be | 
dealt with tonight after we get rid of the 
motion, 

[9:00] 

Mr. Davison: What we can’t deal with, 
Mr. Chairman, is the rationale of the board— 
which, as I said, may explain the cuts—if — 
we don’t have somebody from the board 
before us. 


Mr. Reid: One point, Mr. Chairman, Can 
we deal with matters that are not in the | 
estimates? If I recall the rules correctly, you | 
can deal with what is in the estimate, but 
not with matters that are not in the estimate. 
The $1.1 million plus is not the matter that’s | 
before us. What is before us is $633,500. We © 
can ask all the questions we like about that. 
So I put it to you in two points, Mr. Chair- — 
man: We cannot deal with matters that are | 
not in the estimates themselves; they are 
matters that are obviously not here so we 
cannot in fact deal with matters that are not 
before us. 

Mr. Chairman: In response to that, Mr. | 
Reid, the powers of this committee are to | 
approve or to reduce. We have no power to ; 
increase. That should be made abundantly | 
clear to the committee members. That in my ; 
view doesn’t preclude entirely a discussion | 
related to what may or could have happened | 
had the Ombudsman or anyone else for that . 
matter had more money in a particular area. | 
In my experience during estimate discussions — 
that goes on all the time. 

Mr. Lawlor: Yes, we'll come to judgement. | 

Mr. Chairman: So I would prefer if we get 
on with this motion and deal with it and get 
it out of the way and then we can get into - 
the consideration of the estimates. Mr. Law- | 
lor, are you speaking? < 


Mr. Lawlor: I just want to know if my col- 
league is considering deferring. | 

Mr. Davison: I have sought the advice of ' 
one of the clerks to the House and have been > 
assured that our motion is in order. The | 
chairman has ruled the motion in order to- 
night. I don’t think there is any question as | 
to the legitimacy of the motion in terms of | 
the practices of the House and I see no) 
reason why we can’t vote on the motion. 


Mr. Chairman: Then I gather that you're 


not prepared: to defer it, Mr. Davison. | 

Mr. Davison: I’m not prepared to defer it 
simply because we may lose the opportunity 
if we do that. 
| 
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__ Mr. Chairman: Have you finished, Mr. 
_ Lawlor? Mr. Cunningham? 
| Mr. Cunningham: My point is covered. 
Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion? Are 
you ready for the question? I should point 
out that the voting members of this com- 
mittee as I see them, are Mr. Wildman, Mr. 
Davison, Mr. McCaffrey, Mr. Walker, Mr. 
_ Reid, Mr. Mancini, Mr. Hall, Mr. Ruston, 
' Mr. Warner, Mr. Ashe, Mr. Belanger and Mr. 
- Sterling. 


Mr. Hodgson: My name not on there, Mr. 
Chairman? 


___ Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, Bill. Yes, you 
slipped in and I didn’t see you. Mr. Hodgson 

and Mr. Sterling in addition to the names I 

~ mentioned. 

Do you want me to read the motion or does 

_ everybody understand it? 

_ All those in favour of the motion please 

- signify. 

_ Those opposed? 

' (The motion is defeated, 





_ Mr. Reid: Is it in order at this point to put 
| another motion before the committee? 


Mr. Chairman: I’ll entertain it. 


Mr. Reid: I would like to move that the 
committee request from the Speaker  to- 
morrow morning before 12 noon, an explana- 
_tion as to why he took it upon himself to 
write a letter to Mr. Davison, at this particu- 
_lar point in time. 

First of all ask him to answer two questions, 
“one being why he took upon himself this 
responsibility; that to my mind at least, is out 
of order. Second, ask him to explain also at 
the same time why he would write such a 
letter, particularly in view of the fact that the 
letter was written before the Board of In- 
ternal Economy had come to any resolution 
.as to the disposition of the additional funds 
Tequested by the Ombudsman. 


__ Mr. Chairman: Mr. Reid, are you putting 
| that in a formal way or is that a suggestion? 


Mr. Reid: No, that is a motion that I 
| would like to put. 





Mr. Chairman: Would you be good enough 
to write it out? 

Mr. Reid. That should take most of the 
ine hours. 





Mr. Chairman: I gather your motion is for 
information from the Speaker and an ex- 
‘planation as to why this letter was written. Is 
that correct? 


i Mr. Reid: Yes, and why it was written 
before the Board of Internal Economy came 
to any decision as to what would be done 
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with the supplementary request of the Om- 
budsman for additional funds. 


Mr. Wildman: Is that on the floor then, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: No, I have to wait until I 
get it, 

Mr. Lawlor: Can we not debate the motion, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: I would like to have it in 
front of me, Mr. Lawlor. I am sure Mr. Reid 
can write it out quickly. Meanwhile, I am 
sure we are aware of Mr. Reid’s intent. Would 
the members wish to discuss it? 

Mr. Wildman: I would like a ruling from 
the Chair as to the rights of a committee of 
this House. Is there any precedent for a 
committee of this House requesting that kind 
of explanation from the Speaker of the House? 

Mr. Chairman: We have the power as a 
standing committee to request information 
from people, persons and things with respect 
to the operation of this committee, yes. 





Mr. Davison: With the greatest respect, 
Mr. Chairman, I must remind you that you 
informed me that my motion would be out 
of order if I would request something from 
a minister of the Crown, but that I had to 
invite it. I take it then it is in order to 
request things from the Speaker, rather than 
invite it? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, the powers of a 
standing committee are powers to examine 
and inquire concerning matters which are 
referred to the committee by the House, and 
to send for persons, papers and things, as 
provided under section 35 of the Legislative 
Assembly Act. 


Mr. Wildman: Do you differentiate be- 
tween the Speaker as a person and a minister 
of the Crown as a person? 


Mr. Chairman: The Speaker is a servant 
of the Legislature and is appointed by the 
Legislature and in respect to matters of this 
nature I think it is quite appropriate to re- 
quest information. 

Mr. Reid moves that the Speaker of the 
House be requested to explain to the com- 
mittee dealing with the Ombudsman’s esti- 
mates (a) why he took upon himself the 
responsibility of writing such a letter to Mr. 
Davison, and (b) why he did this before 
the Board of Internal Economy had decided 
what disposition would be made of the addi- 
tional supplementary estimates requested by 
the Ombudsman. 

Is there any discussion of this motion? 


Mr. Lawlor: I am afraid so. The tone of 
the damn thing is— 
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Mr. Reid: The tone of Mr. Davison’s 
letter left a lot to be desired, I'll tell you. 


Mr. Lawlor: Mr. Reid, please. If it were 
toned down a bit, I think it is perfectly 
legitimate to ask the Speaker. I suppose it 
is. Again I am in some quandary as to what 
this Board of Internal Economy’s functions 
and ambit of internal authority might be, 
it not being beholden to committees of the 
House or the House itself for that matter. 
I am being legalistic about it, but it is a 
legal point. I think we are all in the dark 
in this room as to that particular function. 

On top of that, not knowing quite clearly 
what we are doing, in terms of this docu- 
ment, we then prejudge the issue, so to 
speak, saying, “You come before us and 
you damn well account for yourself.” If we 
are asking him gently to come forward to 
this assembly and ask why he did it, that is 
fine. I have no objection to that. I would have 
to have the wording and I would ask to 
reword it. 

Mr. Chairman: You don’t dispute the 
substance, just the tone. 


Mr. Lawlor: That is right. 


Mr. Davison: I think we can satisfy Mr. 
Lawlor’s request in the same way we altered 
my motion by changing the word “request” 
to “invite.” If we will invite rather than 
request a minister of the Crown, perhaps 
we can find it in our hearts to invite rather 
than request the Speaker. 

Mr. Wildman: Will you accept that, Mr. 
Reid? - 

Mr. Reid: It is not a difference really. 
Certainly Ill accept it. 

Mr. Lawlor: Secondly, I want to amend 
“take upon himself,” that type of phraseology, 
and simply say, “Why did he do it?” or 
however you word it. 

Mr. Hodgson: Surely he has a good ex- 
planation which he can give to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion? 

Mr. Wildman: Are we rewording that 
phrase? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, Mr. Reid moved that 
the Speaker of the House “be invited to 
explain.” 

Mr. Wildman: Are the words, “take upon 
himself,” being dealt with? 

Mr. Chairman: That is the (a) part of the 
motion, to explain why he took upon him- 
self the responsibility. 

Mr. Lawlor: Can we delete the phrase, 
to explain “why he took upon himself the 
responsibility’? 
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Mr. Reid: I think we are quibbling here. 
I don’t see much difference in what we are _ 
doing. 

Mr. Cunningham: The central issue is in — 
what capacity he did it. If he did it as 
chairman of the Board of Internal Economy, 
in my view that is fine. But if he acted | 
strictly as Speaker, then I too am disap- | 
pointed. | 

Mr. Reid: I wonder if we should ask if he | 
could do it before noon hour so that we | 
could deal with it in the afternoon. 

Mr. Lawlor: I hope he tells you to blow | 
your horn. 

Mr. Chairman: There may be a logistics — 
problem in dealing with this matter so quickly. 
In any event, we will deal with the re- | 
worded motion. 


Mr. Wildman: I would just say I don't | 
consider this a total waste of time, as has | 
been indicated by the Ombudsman. I think | 
it is important for this Legislature and a | 
committee of this Legislature to understand 
the role of the Board of Internal Economy 
and the Speaker as chairman of that board. 

However, at the same time, I do feel the 
Speaker of the House does deserve the benefit | 
of the doubt and I don’t want to prejudge | 
in any way his actions in the wording of | 
the motion. I hope the wording can be done © 
in such a way it can be shown we are in- | 
terested in obtaining information from the | 
Speaker. In that sense, I would support the 
substance of the motion. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion? 


Mr. Lawlor: Will the member take the — 
motion as amended? 


Mr. Reid: We changed “request” to “in- 
vite.” I certainly will accept it. 


Mr. Lawlor: With the other three words | 
knocked out? 


Mr. Reid: Perhaps the chairman could 
read it again. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Reid moves that the — 
Speaker of the House be invited to explain | 
to the committee dealing with the Ombuds- 
man’s estimates why he took the responsi: | 
bility of writing a letter to Mr. Davison and 
why he did this before the Board of Internal | 
Economy had decided what disposition would ! 
be made to the additional supplementary © 
estimates requested by the Ombudsman. 


Mr. Reid: Do we need to put in the time: 
or will the chairman convey that? 
| 


Mr. Chairman: The chairman will under-_ 
take to convey that. I don’t think the letter, 


was actually signed by the Speaker. Mr. | 


| 
| 


| 
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Davison initially said the Speaker requested 
Mr. Fleming to write. 

Mr. Davison: The word is “asked”, rather 
than “requested.” The signature of Robert 
J. Fleming is in his dual capacity as director 
of administration and secretary of the Board 
of Internal Economy. 

[9:15] 

Mr. McCaffrey: The motion suggests that 
it was actually the Speaker who signed the 
letter. 

Mr. Reid: I would like to amend the mo- 
tion to a letter sent under the name of Mr. 
Fleming at the direction of the Speaker. 
_ ‘Mr. Chairman: Under the signature of 
_ Mr. Fleming at the direction of the Speaker. 
The motion is so amended. 

_ All those in favour of the motion please 
signify. 

Those opposed. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Walker: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask for the letter in question to be tabled 
and that the clerk at some point distribute 
copies of it. 

_ Mr. Chairman: Would you be agreeable 
to that, Mr. Davison? 

Mr. Davison: Certainly. 

__ Mr. Chairman: That will be done, Mr. 

| Walker. 

Now we will continue on with the esti- 
mates. The next person I have on my list 
is Mr. Reid, Rainy River. 

Mr. Reid: I have had enough time, I'll 
_ pass. 


Mr. Mancini: There are two or three 
_things I would like to mention in my con- 
| tribution to the debate on the supplementary 
estimates of the Ombudsman. First of all I 
|have never had the opportunity to thank 
the Ombudsman, in committee or in pub- 
lic, for the work he has done in my riding, 
Essex South, and I would now like to thank 
‘him. I also appreciate the fact that he has 
kept me informed of the people in my riding 
who have contacted his office. 

I would also like to say that although the 
Ombudsman possibly feels his supplemen- 
‘tary budget should not be cut and he should 
get everything he asks for, he should take 
Into account the period of restraint we are 
in today. He should take into account that, 
since last year I believe, his budget has 
been up nearly 40 per cent, if I am correct. 
He should take into account the people of 
‘My area. 

| Just to give you an example, the OHIP 
office has been moved out of Windsor; the 








government tells us to save $500,000 of the 
taxpayers money we've had over 40 people 
lose their jobs. Soon if the government has 
its way, we'll have the closure of the River- 
view Hospital, more people will be out of 
work and we are not sure exactly what kind 
of cost savings it will be to the taxpayer. I 
could go on and on and name many other 
projects in my riding that have been cut 
back or delayed a year or two because of 
the restraints. 

If the Ombudsman wants to continue to 
keep the respect and the faith of the people 
of the province, he should not put his office 
above all the other offices here at Queen’s 
Park when we are in a time of restraint, 
and we have people losing their jobs, and 
we have very vital services being cut back. 
You know, we can’t even get a home for 
the retarded in the county of Essex. I think 
the Ombudsman should accept his cutbacks— 
I shouldn’t say they are cutbacks, he’s get- 
ting more—and maybe show some restraint 
also. Basically that’s what I want to say. 

Mr. Maloney: First of all I want to thank 
Mr. Mancini for his reference to the work 
the Ombudsman’s office has done in collabo- 
ration with him in his capacity as an MPP. 
He, as a number of his other colleagues in 
the Legislature have done, has seen the prac- 
tical manifestation of how the Ombudsman 
and the elected member work together for 
the good of the people. You and Mr. G. I. 
Miller, I think, in the particular cases to 
which you refer, manifest how by working 
together we accomplish more for the people 
than perhaps we could individually on our 
own, by collaborating with us on the resolu- 
tion of a problem that is particularly com- 
plex and difficult, you utilize the machinery 
of the Ombudsman Act to see to it that the 
real, just result is produced for a very aie 
segment, a very important segment, people 
with a very serious problem. 

Now, insofar as the other aspects of your 
remarks are concerned, let’s just not lose 
sight of something that is very important. 
The policies of economic constraint I re- 
spect and I intend to obey and adhere to 
and do my best to comply with. Don’t forget 
also that these very policies, the laying off of 
the OHIP staff and all the other things that 
result from this produce their own griev- 
ances for the people that generate more 
business for the office of the Ombudsman. 
That’s the first thing to remember. 

Don't forget, also, that the Office of the 
Ombudsman was brought into being contem- 
poraneously with policies of economic con- 
straint, presumably in recognition of the 
fact that additional grievances from the 
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citizens would be generated by these poli- 
cies. 

Now bear in mind, too, if I may ask you to 
do so, that the Office of the Ombudsman is 
the one appointed office in the whole public 
service, more so than any other, that the 
ordinary citizen can turn to and can say: 
“That’s my contact. That’s my contact with 
the seat of power, with the governing proc- 
ess. He’s the person J turn to with my com- 
plaints. If he looks into them and he finds 
they're merited, he’s going to go to bat for 
me and fight like hell for me.” 

So it’s pretty reassuring, as I said last 
night, I think, in answer to one of the com- 
ments Mr. Ruston made. It’s pretty reassur- 
ing to know that in the province, living ad- 
mittedly in times of constraint, where your 
annual budget is $14 billion, that something 
less than $5 million of that is being spent in 
support of that one office that, more than 
any other, belongs to the people. 

That’s a pretty small fraction. [m not a 
mathematician; I haven't attempted to figure 
it out. But maybe while we're talking, some- 
body will do that. It’s infinitesimal; if it’s 
even one per cent, I don’t know. But to 
know that infinitesimal percentage of the 
total budget of the province is being devoted 
to that one particular concern, I think is 
something we should all be going to bat for. 

At this stage, if I may, Mr. Chairman, 
I'd like just to say a few words about the 
need for the supplementary estimates, so that 
what comments follow can be considered in 
this context of what I felt my requirements 
were. We are asking for supplementary esti- 
mates of $1.1 million. We've been given 
$660,000. That’s just a little more than half 
of what we asked for. What was it all needed 
for? What was that $1.1 million needed for? 
And don’t overlook the fact that I did my 
best to whittle that down as much as I could. 

The North Pickering situation was forced 
on me. I’ve no control over that. I didn’t 
want it. If I had had my way, North Pick- 
ering wouldve been resolved a year-and-a- 
half ago and the people of Pickering would 
have had their claims examined for their 
justice by the Land Compensation Board by 
now. It would all be over and done with. 
That didn’t happen that way. 

My recommendations were rejected. They 
were no good. So we had to have a series 
of two commissions set up to inquire into 
the justice of the whole thing. The North 
Pickering situation has caused our original 
estimates to be increased by $250,000. So 
look at your $1.1 million and immediately 
take away $250,000 for a situation thrust on 
Arthur Maloney that he didn’t want at all. 

These additional expenses have been in- 
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curred as a result of the two separate hear- 
ings that were set up pursuant to the agree- 
ment that was entered into between the Min- 
ister of Housing and myself. You will re- 
member, as I explained last night—I don't 
think you were here, Mr. Mancini, and 
some of your colleagues weren't here—that 
under that agreement the complaints of the 
people of Pickering were divided into two 
segments. 

My original report expressed the opinion 
that 44 persons were entitled to have their 
cases examined by the Land Compensation 
Board to see to what extent they were en- 
titled to more funds. A lot of people said— 
is Mr. Ashe here now? I think he said last 
night that it didn’t rest very well with a lot 
of people that I was making recommenda- 
tions in favour of people who were laugh- 
ing all the way to the bank. 

Tf I take a complaint in front of me, if I 
look at it and open it up and say: “That 
isn’t going to be good politically for the 
Ombudsman; a lot of people will say, “You 
shouldn’t befriend people, ” no matter what 
I think the merits of their complaint are, I’m 
being a politician. I’m not a politician. I 
abandoned politics when I became the Om- 
budsman and nobody in this room or any- 
where else can say that I ever departed from 
that. ll not look at any complaint that comes 
to me like a politician would look at it, as 
we being suggested, that politically it would 
not be wise to support that particular com- 
plaint. 


I looked over those complaints; when I | 


conducted my investigation I came to cer- 
tain conclusions. I didn’t care whether they 
were politically popular or not. I made my 


recommendations. I'll continue to do that in | 


every case that comes before me so long as 
I am the Ombudsman of this province. 

I came to certain views with respect to 44 
of those cases and I made a recommendation 
which was rejected by the ministry and by 
the Premier (Mr. Davis), and then we went 
to the Legislature. In the course of a long 
altercation before a select committee that 
was especially set up with my concurrence 
with the Premier we worked out a com- 
promise which I thought was going to be 
really workable. Now it’s all wrong, because 
half of that compromise has just collapsed. 
Anyhow, I thought I was being a wise man 
when I was party to that compromise. 

As a result of that compromise, 12 of the 
cases the Minister of Housing had singled 
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out for very special criticism, plus about 
another 15 that had been the subject matter 


of 


investigation by 


five land acquisition | 
agents who alleged that they had been — 
critically referred to in the report and hadn't © 
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been given an opportunity to reply, a total 
of 27, 28 or 29, were referred to a royal 
commission that was set up and presided 
over by a former judge, Mr. Donnelly, and 
otherwise constituted by two members of the 
Land Compensation Board. All the rest of 
those cases, 14 of the 44, plus all the addi- 
tional cases that came out of Pickering by 
way of complaint, were referred back to the 
Ombudsman for a hearing to be conducted 
under section 20 of the Act. 

I set up a hearing to be presided over by 
Mr. Keith Hoilett. It started its functioning 
last December. As of yesterday, they were 
on case 61. It’s being held in camera. 
Lawyers for the landowners are there. Law- 
yers for the land acquisition agents are 
there. They've been carrying on since last 
December and are now at case 61 in an 
orderly, dignified, proper fashion in which a 
wide-ranging inquiry into the whole project 
is going on. Ultimately, you'll see the report 
about that. 

The other cases, 27 or 28, whatever it 
was, are before a royal commission presided 
over by Mr. Donnelly. They started last 
January. They heard part of the evidence 
of one witness in the first case and that’s 
all they did up until a month or so ago. 
All the landowners walked out on them be- 
cause they complained about the fairness 
of the hearing. So far as I know, that 
hearing is all over now and all they’ve heard 
is the four land acquisition agents. In my 
report to the select committee—and Mr. 
Davison will bear me out—I said that that 
royal commission was a total disaster. 

As Ombudsman, I was required to hire 
a hall for the hearing for Mr. Hoilett, to 
accommodate that hearing and the witnesses 
who had to be called before it. I had to hire 
lawyers to act for the landowners. I had to 
hire court reporters to report daily the 
transcript of the proceedings. All this is 
nothing I wanted at all. This was so far 
removed from what I ought to be doing 
it isn’t even funny, but I was doing it and 
I had to pay for it, and the only thing 
I didn’t pay for was lawyer fees because 


that’s the only thing the government has 
_ paid me back for. 


So there are $250,000 in the supplemen- 
tary estimates that I’ve no desire for but 
I have a desperate need for. They've given 


/me $633,500 and $250,000 of it goes tout de 
Suite. 


~—— 


i] 





[9:30] 
I don’t want your criticism. I want your 


help. That’s what I need right now. An 


additional $239,000, almost $240,000, is re- 


quired for salaries and wages. Of that total, 
$55,000 represents the proposed merit in- 
creases that were presented to the Board of 
Internal Economy on March 1, 1977. 

At that time, the board was concerned 
whether or not we were in compliance with 
the Anti-Inflation Board’s guidelines. We 
weren't allowed those last March, so were 
asking for them now because we went to the 
Anti-Inflation Board and they said it was 
within the guidelines. We were right. 

To deny the staff that worked for me, 
with the kind of dedication I’ve never seen 
anywhere else, the kind of increase that’s 
been given to everybody else working in the 
public service so far as I’m aware, I just 
don’t think is right. I don’t think it’s fair 
and I don’t think people like yourselves 
should allow the Ombudsman’s office to be 
throttled like that. 

You should be going to bat for us to 
achieve it. I realize you can’t increase what 
the Board of Internal Economy has done. 
But at least I’d like a statement of support 
from you that they were wrong and Id like 
an acknowledgement of that so that some- 
how or other I can get before the Legislature 
and persuade your colleagues to give us 
what we need. 

We were denied by a board that I have 
always contended should have nothing to 
do with the estimates of the Ombudsman 
because it has three members on it who are 
members of the executive council. There is 
nothing more fundamental to the office of 
the Ombudsman than that it be totally 
divorced from the executive, totally divorced 
from the civil service, totally divorced from 
the political arm of the Legislature. If it’s 
not totally divorced from those three agen- 
cies, it won’t work. 

It seems to me that my submissions, which 
I've made many times, that a board made up 
of three members of the cabinet should have 
nothing to say about my estimates is stronger 
than ever. I’ve maintained, and I submit as 
strongly as I can tonight, that the estimates 
of the Ombudsman should be considered by 
the committee that has been set up as a 
select committee of the Ombudsman. The 
committee knows our operation, it knows our 
staff, they've been to our office, they’ve seen 
it operate. Maybe they'll cut us down but at 
least we're being cut down by people who 
are not members of the executive. At least 
we are being cut down by people who are 
not members of the civil service. We're being 
cut down by people who have seen our opera- 
tions and know what our requirements are. 

I should ‘say too when we appeared before 
the Board of Internal Economy, I think in 
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November 1976, they expressed some concern 
over the salaries I was paying to the mem- 
bers of my staff. The Ombudsman Act says 
that the Ombudsman fixes tthe salaries and 
the conditions of employment of the staff, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. I went ahead and did 
that. I got the approval, as things went on, 
from the cabinet with the appropriate orders 
in council. I think we got two. Everybody 
on the staff has been approved by order in 
council with the exception of two or three 
senior people who have been promoted within 
the operation, plus some secretarial people. 
Subject to that, they’ve been approved by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. 

In view of the concern of the Board of 
Internal Economy about our salary structure, 
I commissioned on my own Hickling-Johnston 
to have a look at our salary structure. They 
conducted a very complete study and con- 
cluded that while the majority of the salaries 
being paid to members of the staff in the 
office were within the accepted norm, there 
were certain individual staff members whose 
salaries were determined by them to be 
below the minimum of the range for the par- 
ticular function they performed. Certain 
other staff, mainly at the secretarial level, 
were found to be earning salaries above the 
accepted maximum. 

Mr. Mancini: Do you have a copy of the 
Hickling-Johnston report? 

Mr. Maloney: Yes, I do. It’s been filed with 
the select committee and I’ll make sure it’s 
filed with this committee too. 

A further $34,400 was required to imple- 
ment the recommendations of Hickling- 
Johnston regarding those rates of pay which 
were found to be below the minimum which 
was prescribed in their report. As a result of 
certain internal organizational changes ‘in the 
office that I thought were necessary, an addi- 
tionl $18,500 was required for promotional 
increases which ‘have consequently been 
added to the wage bill of the office of the 
Ombudsman. By the way, insofar as. the 
salaries of those who were above the maxi- 
mum are concerned, they were—what’s the 
term?—red circled. 

I’ve told you now about $250,000 that was 
thrust upon us by North Pickering; I’ve told 
you about the almost $240,000 for salaries 
and wages; that’s $500,000 now; and now 
I come to another one: In the fiscal year 
1976 to 1977 we underestimated our expenses 
by almost $250,000. That amount became a 
charge against our estimates for the present 
fiscal year, so we commenced this present 
fiscal year with a level of indebtedness in 
that ‘amount. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How much was that 
amount? 


Mr. Maloney: It was $240,471, Gord. You 
say that’s kind of inefficient that you should 
underestimate the expenses to that degree. 
Don’t forget, there are two things to re- 
member. We are a new operation. This is a 
totally unique concept for the province that 
was started in 1975. We still feel our way to 
some extent, but not nearly so much as we 
did. Don’t forget, too, that we have expenses 
that confront us that we can’t possibly antici- 
pate. 

Take, for example, the Attorney General 
(Mr. McMurtry). How could he possibly antici- 
pate how many prosecutions are going to 
take place in the next fiscal year? How many 
times is he going to have to appeal cases to 
the Supreme Court of Canada and send 
lawyers down to Ottawa ito feed the cases? 
How many times is the Solicitor General (Mr. 
MacBeth) going to have to send high-ranking 
police inspectors all over northern Ontario to 
investigate crimes that he does not anticipate 
now and hopes may never happen? 

I’ve got no mechanism to deal with that 
situation. For example, when I fixed my esti- 
mates I never knew the South Cayuga land 
assembly case was going to come to us, and 
achieve the proportions and the magnitude 
that it did. So this committee or the select 
committee has to find a mechanism for the 
Ombudsman to deal with that sort of thing 
so that when it happens I can come to you 
and say, “Look, this case has come up. It’s a 
major investigation. I need this much money 
and I need it now.” 

I don’t have that, so that when I under- 
estimate, I underestimate just because I don't 
want to alienate a whole lot of MPPs who 
think I am asking for too much. I suppose I 
could inflate my requirements to provide for 
contingencies like that, but I don’t want to 
do that. You’ve simply got to find a mecha- 
nism whereby I can come back for more 
money when I need it for investigations that 
come up that I hadn’t planned for or that I 
hadn’t anticipated. 

Yl tell you another thing—I felt that our 
first annual report should be translated into 
French. That was a big project that cost us 
over $20,000. It’s a lot of money, but it’s 
terribly important at this time in our history, 
this vital time, that I should have done that. 
I should perhaps have translated my second 
report into French. I didn’t because I didn't 
have the money for it, and what we did in- 


stead was to translate a resume of that report | 


that was prepared with the assistance of 
Gilles Morin who is our francophone spokes- 
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man in the office. That cost us $1,500 just to 
do that. 

I think we have an obligation in the Om- 
budsman’s office, especially in the Ombuds- 
man’s office, to show our determination to 
ensure that this bilingual, bicultural country 
functions so far as we are concerned, We plan 
to bring out a third annual report, and you 
say we can't. It’s right in the process of 
preparation, just on the verge of going to the 
printers. If the Board of Internal Economy’s 
rulings apply, it can’t be done. If you want 
to see the third annual report, you'll have 
to come down to my office and read it on 
the sheets. 

I am just beginning to feel like a country 
cousin. That’s what’s happening here. When 
an Ombudsman was created for this province 
like I said last night it was created to serve 
eight and a half million people. In a huge 
province with 72,000 civil servants, 28 minis- 
tries, 300 to 500 boards, agencies and com- 
missions—and we're doing a great job down 
there—if you came down and saw some of 
the handiwork of my colleagues in the office— 

Mr. Mancini: I have been down to your 
office, Mr. Ombudsman. 

Mr. Maloney: I’m not addressing these re- 
marks solely to you, Mr. Mancini, they’re 
going to your colleagues too and a lot of 
them haven’t been down. If you were to see 
some of the legal research that has gone into 
our letters and our reports to the people 
youd realize that we can’t carry on with any 
less. 

You ask me what’s going to be the effect of 
the Board of Internal Economy’s reduction of 
our estimates and I'll say this to you. The 
main part of the province that will be cut 
off is northern Ontario. Your part won’t be so 
much—Kitchener, this part of Ontario, no. If 
the conclusions of the Board of Internal 
Economy are carried out northern Ontario 
will be cut off from the services of the Om- 
budsman. We will have to cut off our hear- 
ings, terminate them, stop them. 

There are hearings scheduled for Sault Ste. 
Marie, Thessalon and Chapleau next week. 
They’ve been advertised; they’re laid on. If 
I'm told by you tonight that youre going to 
uphold this, I’m going to cancel those hear- 
ings. I have to, because I haven’t got the 
money to pay for them. 

When I went around the province over the 
last two years and saw the demands from 
northern Ontario for recognition from Queen’s 
Park, I became pretty anxious that the Om- 


_ budsman’s office never be criticized for not 


having given them that recognition. The place 
in Ontario where the demand for service from 
the Ombudsman is the strongest is northern 


Ontario. The one place which demands re- 
gional facilities is northern Ontario. 

I don’t mind saying to you now ‘some- 
thing that I hadn’t intended to make public. 
Later I propose to recommend to you and 
your colleagues in the Legislature, Mr, Man- 
cini, that regional facilities for the Office of 
the Ombudsman be provided to northern 
Ontario. To make that recommendation and 
now to have to say, “You're cut off,” makes 
me very, very embarrassed by the whole 
state of affairs. 

Another thing that is going to be dras- 
tically curtailed, if not totally eliminated, 
except from Toronto, again, will be your 
jails and your psychiatric facilities, Phil Pat- 
terson is the director of that directorate. 
How can he send anybody up to the prison 
of northern Ontario? He can’t. Weve cut- 
ting off the jails and the psychiatric facili- 
ties if we have to comply with the Board 
of Internal Economy’s directive. We just 
haven’t the money to do it. 

Salaries and wages: I'll have to deprive 
my staff of the merit increases to which I 
fee] they’re entitled, since practically all of 
them haven’t had any increase since April 
1, 1976. Also, it won’t be possible to renew 
the contracts of employees whose contracts 
are due for renewal between now and March 
31. Employee benefits go with all these. 

The transportation and communications 
cut is going to produce the curtailment of 
hearings on correctional centres and jail at- 
tention that is deserved. 

I asked for $75,000 for a management 
study and what do they do? You just listen 
to this. Listen to what they say about the 
management study: 

“Moved by Mr. Auld, seconded by Mr. 
Maeck, and agreed that a management study 
of the Ombudsman’s office be undertaken in 
co-operation with the Board of Internal 
Economy, that a steering committee consist- 
ing of staff of the Ombudsman’s office and 
staff of the Board of Internal Economy be 
established to oversee the study and _ that 
the cost for such study not exceed $25,000, 
the amount which has been included by the 
board in the approved supplementary esti- 
mates.” 

The staff of a board that contains three 
members of the cabinet will become privy 
to the innermost soul of the Ombudsman’s 
office. What could be more incompatible 
with the whole Ombudsman concept than 
that? I'll never be a party to that. That will 
never happen. 

I withdraw my request for a management 
study. I will never allow the executive 
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branch of government or the staff of any 
board that contains so many of them, to 
have entree to my Office, to be privy to the 
secrecy of the files of my office, as would 
have to be done by whoever conducts that 
management study. That just wont happen 
as long as I’m the Ombudsman. 

[9:45] 

Here are some examples of items that 
have to be eliminated from services: French 
translation; keypunching, which they tell me 
is essential to the compilation of the statis- 
tics in our annual report; all temporary help; 
all medical and professional consulting serv- 
ices which have proven to be essential to 
the impartial settlement of a citizen’s com- 
plaint in the workmen’s compensation field. 
In the psychiatric field, I think you'll be im- 
pressed when you see the report of an in- 
vestigation we conducted into a treatment 
program at the main psychiatric facility of 
this province for which we engaged medical 
advice. It cost us a whole lot of money but 
by virtue of doing that we have arrived at 
an answer to any future complaint in that 
area. When you see it I think you will be 
imvressed by the importance of that study. 

I can’t say much more than I have. I have 
spoken too long already. I hate people who 
talk too much, as I said, and as Mr. Wildman 
overheard with his acute ears. I hope I 
didn’t waste your time. 

Mr. Mancini: His ears are slightly red, but 
other than that I think they are all right. 


Mr. Maloney: I feel very strongly about 
that and I would like your backing; I would 
like your support. 

I will say this to you. I say it to a group 
that apparently has no power to restore 
what was done. We feel emasculated. We 
almost feel we would close up shop except 
to carry on the office and do whatever can 
be done around Toronto, where we don't 
need transportation costs, where we don't 
need this, that or the other thing. 

I bespeak your help and less of your criti- 
cism, if you don’t mind my saying so, very 
respectfully. I accept it with all my heart 
and soul, I am convinced that in this prov- 
ince you have an Ombudsman operation 
that is second to none in the world. Thank 
you. 


Mr. Mancini: First of all, let me say that 
the Ombudsman is very eloquent, much more 
eloquent than I could ever be. He puts 
forth his case very well. I guess we in this 
committee and all the members of the Legis- 
lature would be disappointed if we didn’t 
have an Ombudsman who could do that. 
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I would also like to say that the Ombuds- 
man makes a very good case and makes very 
good points for his programs and investiga- 
tions. He defends them all in the best 
manner. 

I would just like to close by saying that 
some of what the Ombudsman has. said 
reminds me a lot of Ontario Hydro. Every 
time we ask questions, every time we ask 
for restraint, every time we ask for what I 
would consider to be a more responsible 
approach for the budget, we get from them, 
“Well, if you fool around with us, we will 
have power blackouts and you won't have 
electricity. You people don’t know what you 
are talking about. If you knew all about 
Hydro, you wouldn't even be talking about 
this.” 

I got rather the same feeling when I 
heard the Ombudsman say, “If you don’t give 
us $4 million plus I won't be able to go 
to the north. You will ruin the Ombudsman’s 
office.” 

I mean, $4 million does buy quite a bit 
of service. And $4 million in my opinion, 
and in the opinion of many people across 
this province, is a hefty sum of money. I 
want the Ombudsman to carry out his respon- 
sibilities; I want him to do the best job 
that he possibly can. But in the final analysis 
the Ombudsman is also going to have to 
be somewhat responsible to the people of 
Ontario for their tax dollars. 

I say that if the Ombudsman can save a 
dollar, he should. I’m not saying that the 
Ombudsman should curtail his program. My 
God, you have given us a story of gloom 
and doom. You have carried out a good 
program, a solid program, for two years on 
a budget far less than this. Now you tell us 
that by the mere fact that you have been 
cut $500,000 of a supplementary estimate 
your whole operation is going to fall down 
around you. 

I would like to close by saying that frankly, 
I don’t totally accept that. 


Mr. Davison: Quite frankly, I wish I could 
say I was disappointed by what has trans- 
pired here this evening but disappointment 
would hardly be a strong enough word to 
describe what we have witnessed tonight. 
A body, the composition of which includes 
a majority of members of the government 
of this province, has seen fit—by what rationale 
it appears we will never know because of the 
defeat of the motion I put before the com- 
mittee tonight—to axe half a million dollars, 
over 10 per cent of the Ombudsman’s budget. 


Mr. Reid: That’s not true at all. That’s not 
the way the system works. 
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Mr. Davison: If the system works that 
way, then frankly Mr, Reid it shouldn’t 
work that way. The people of this province 
are entitled to the best Ombudsman’s office 
we can deliver. They are entitled to an 
office that is second to none in the world. 
These cuts—and they are cuts with the greatest 
of respect—will indeed, as the Ombudsman 
has said, emasculate the Ombudsman’s office. 
When the Ombudsman’s office can only serve 
the city of Toronto and not the province of 
Ontario then there is something wrong. 

The government has to understand that the 
borders of Toronto are not the borders of 
Ontario. That we will acquiesce in these cuts 
and in the changes in the delivery of the 


_ Ombudsman’s service is to me, distasteful to 


say the least. It is indeed unfortunate. We 
have to understand something about the 
Ombudsman’s office. I speak perhaps as one 


_who has at times over the past two years 
_been one of the most vocal critics of your 
office, Mr. Ombudsman. I think you are 


aware of that. I am clearly on the record 
many times as being critical of some of 


_the things you have done. But we have to 
understand our responsibility. Our responsi- 
bility is to ensure that the people of this 


province get the best Ombudsman service 
that can be provided. 

We have to understand we are not in 
competition with the Ombudsman. We work 
with the Ombudsman to help the people of 
| this province and we don’t work for the 
People or in the people’s interest when we 
acquiesce in these cuts by the Board of 
Internal Economy without even requesting 
any kind of explanation as to why. The 
Ombudsman has put a strong case to us 
tonight as to why he needed the money 
and why he thought the supplementaries he 
‘requested would be to the benefit of the 
| people of Ontario. Remember, we are deal- 
ing with $500,000 out of a budget of billions. 
There are many areas in this government 
where $500,000 buys for the people of this 
‘Province a hell of a lot less than this 
$500,000. 

_ If we are really concerned with restraint 
here tonight and not getting at the Om- 
'budsman’s office, then let us suggest to 
the government places where we can find the 
$500,000 without causing the kind of damage 
that would be caused by this budget cut. 
That’s the issue before us tonight. The 
Ombudsman will not be able to provide to 
the people of this province the kind of service 
they are entitled to. 

_ Finally, we have in this Legislature a 
vehicle through which members of the House 
can work with the Ombudsman’s office in 








trying to provide the best service we can. 
And that is the select committee on the 
Ombudsman. Mr. Reid is as familiar as most 
with what the select committee does as he 
has appeared before it and offered valuable 
comments as to how the Ombudsman’s office 
should not operate in certain cases. 

Mr. Miller, who is a member of that select 
committee and knows a great deal about its 
workings is with us here tonight. Mr. Ruston, 
who is also here tonight, is a former member 
of that select committee and knows a great 
deal about the workings of the Ombudsman’s 
office. Mr. Eakins, who is with us tonight, is 
a current member of that select committee 
and knows a great deal about the workings 
of the Ombudsman’s office. My colleague, 
Mr. Lawlor, is our newest acquired member 
on that select committee, 

Mr. G. Miller: Don’t speak too long. We’d 
like to get in a few words too. 

Mr. Davison: What the committee tries to 
do is critically to examine the work of the 
Ombudsman and the way in which the Om- 
budsman delivers that service. After having 
examined that in a critical fashion, the com- 
mittee does something quite different from 
what our Board of Internal Economy does. 
The committee works with the Ombudsman to 
try to resolve those problems, and to try to 
do some fine tuning to the Office of the Om- 
budsman so the service can be delivered in 
the best possible way. 

The select committee on the Ombudsman 
does not blindly go out after what are ap- 
parently the most inefficient of studies of the 
Ombudsman’s office and hack $500,000 from 
the budget of the Ombudsman. That, my 
friends, is what we are acquiescing in tonight 
by our failure to deal with the Board of 
Internal Economy. 

Finally, one point if I may. I don’t think 
the Ombudsman strongly enough presented 
the case of the management study. The 
management study and the blue print that 
will be a part of it form for us, the people of 
Ontario, the future of the Ombudsman’s office 
in this province, 

The Board of Internal Economy, as many 
of you are probably aware, when confronted 
with the management study originally said 
“We can do it for $50,000. There’s no need 
to spend $75,000.” 


Mr. Hodgson: One of your members said 
he could do it for $100,000. 


Mr. Wildman: That wasn’t just a manage- 
ment study. That was the whole job. 


Mr. Hodgson: That was Morty Shulman. 
Mr. Davison: Morty Shulman would have 
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paid for it. The Board of Internal Economy 
said that the management study could be 
done for $50,000 not very long ago. All of a 
sudden, Management Board says, “We can 
do it for $25,000. Not only can the Ombuds- 
man do it, but we can do it.” 


Mr. Warner: Meddling. 


Mr. Davison: The Board of Internal Econ- 
omy and through them the cabinet will 
be privy to every single bloody file in the 
Ombudsman’s office. Please tell me, sirs, how 
the Ombudsman’s office can operate when 
the government has its fingers in the files 
because I’d like to know. 

There is a real need—and we make not 
light of it-for a management study for the 
Ombudsman’s office. There are some real 
problems with the Ombudsman’s office, but 
with good will we can solve those prob- 
lems together. We can work with the 
Ombudsman’s office to solve those problems. 
There’s no way in which we should allow 
the government access to the files of the 
Ombudsman’s office, regardless of how they 
get there. 

Finally, let me remind you again, as I said 
earlier the Board of Internal Economy asked 
the advice of the select committee on the 
Ombudsman on dealing with the question of 
the management study. Now I find, as other 
members of the select committee find, while 
we operated with good will, while we oper- 
ated in the open, while we discussed it in 
public meetings, the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy at a closed door meeting has decided not 
even to wait for the comments of the select 
committee on the Ombudsman, which are due 
probably on Thursday of this week in the 
select committee’s report, but has decided to 
ignore totally the process they set in motion. 
They say not only can they do it for $25,000 
but they'll do it for them. If I said I was dis- 
appointed, I would not be saying enough. 


[10:00] 
Mr. Warner: Have we got a speakers list? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Mancini: On a point of privilege. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini, on a point of 
personal privilege. 


Mr. Mancini: It was stated very early in 
the comments of the hon. member for 
Hamilton Centre that he was disappointed 
that some members were trying to get at 
the Ombudsman. I take great personal of- 
fence at that. 


Mr. Warner: Are you some members? 


Mr. Ruston: Just take it where it comes 
from. 


| 
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Mr. Mancini: I would be very disap- 
pointed if the Ombudsman we have today 
thought there were some members here 
who were trying to get at him. 

Mr. Lawlor: I have a few questions. I 
don’t want to deal with the overal issue 
but I want to deal with some special mat- 


Sr 
It would be of very great assistance in | 
future estimates—and I know I’m putting you — 
to extra costs—if we would have a document | 
like the document I hold in my hand, the | 
Office of the Ombudsman’s breakdown with © 
respect to the estimates for the year 1976-77. | 
What it does is cut across the estimates — 
we have in front of us. What we have in | 
front of us is valuable enough, in the sense | 
that we have wages, salaries and transpor- 
tation services. But within your Ombuds- | 
man’s office you have set up nine different — 
categories or branches wherein each of these © 
costs is broken down and allocated through- | 
out. Certainly they are helpful from the | 
point of view of a member sitting here or | 
on the other committee—if it finally gets — 
around to handling these estimates, which | 
is my position, and not this committee at | 
all. It shouldn’t be here. 
A second point I wish to make is that I | 
notice in these estimates with respect to 
transportation and communications there has 
been a reduction, bless our immortal souls, | 
from $276,000 to $233,000. Yet, curiously 
enough in the supplementary estimates, ; 
moneys are being requested under this par- | 
ticular heading, precisely to supplement. 
Why is this discrepancy between the fact 
of the reduction over against the previous © 
year’s estimates and with the supplementary 
coming in afterwards? Is there any expla- — 
nation for that? | 
Mr. Mills: What does your question relate 
to? 
Mr. Lawlor: The amount of transportation — 
and communications shows $278,000 for 
1976. I have a figure of $233,000 for this 
year. 
Mr. Mills: Yes, we didn’t anticipate we ' 
would use all of that amount. 
Mr. Reid: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, 1 
can’t hear the answer. | 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mills, would you just: 
pull the mike to you? | 
Mr. Mills: I guess, Mr. Lawlor, youre | 
commenting on the fact that our request for | 
1977-78 is less than for 1976-77? 


Mr. Lawlor: Yes. 


Mr. Mills: The estimates were prepared | 
very conscientiously and honestly. We hon- 


| 


| 
} 
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estly didn’t expect that expenditures would 
reach the same level. The figure that you're 
looking at for 1977-78— 

Mr. Lawlor: I’m sorry, Mr. Mills, let’s 
stop right here. Why would you be anti- 
cipating there'd be a decrease in the amount 
of money under this particular item for this 
1977-78 year? 

Mr. Mills: At the time the estimates were 

prepared it was January and we adopted the 
_ expedient of projecting forward the expenses 
_ recorded up to December 31, which was the 
| latest available information we had. 
___Mr. Lawlor: Let’s take transportation. 
Were the number of trips that were being 
taken cut back? Was the Ombudsman or his 
staff not making as many visitations to other 
places or what was happening? 


Mr. Mills: In terms of private hearings, 
the answer is that we were making, and ex- 
pected to continue to make, as many as 
we had. The unpredictable element is the 
travel on individual investigations. 

Mr. Lawlor: And you just didn’t anticipate 
_that you would have that level, the same 
level as the previous year in that area? 

Mr. Mills: No. 


Mr. Lawlor: But you subsequently learned 
that you were going to have a good deal 
more? 








Mr. Lawlor: Arising out of North Picker- 
ing and what we have all spent hours dis- 
cussing now? 

_ Mr. Mills: No, I would say in relation to 
general investigations. 


| Mr. Lawlor: Just general investigations? 


| Mr. Mills: To correctional centres. 
| Mr. Lawlor: All right. I assume you are 


Mr. Mills: Yes. 
| 
| 


) 

’ 
| 

; 
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| somewhat off on that, not much, but a little— 


| 

| 

/ Mr. Mills: Can I make one further obser- 
| ‘vation? 

| 

i 

| 
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| Mr. Lawlor: Yes. 

Mr. Mills: The figure you have in front of 
you for 1977-78 is the figure the board 
approved. The figure I requested was $256,- 
000. 


Mr. Lawlor: Oh, I see. 


| Mr. Mills: So before you cut back what 
i Thad asked for— 


Mr. Lawlor: Yes, but again the $256,000 
‘Was somewhat less than the estimate of the 
_|previous year. 

Mr. Mills: Yes. 


' Mr. Lawlor: What was the actual expen- 
diture of the previous year? 


| 


| Mr. Mills: In the fiscal year of 1975-76, 
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which is not a full 12 months, the actual ex- 
penditure was only $81,000. 


Mr. Lawlor: Do you know the figure, the 
actual figure, of 1976-77? 


Mr. Mills: Yes, it is in the public accounts. 
I don’t have them with me. I notice that one 
of the members does though, 

Mr. Lawlor: I see. 

Mr. Mills: It could be in volume three. 


Mr. Lawlor: Were they somewhat less 
than the amount you requested? 


Mr. Mills: I really don’t recall. 


uae Lawlor: You just really don’t know, 
ehp 


Mr. Mills: No. 


Mr. Lawlor: All right. I will check that 
out. A final question: What was the number 
of actual complaints lodged with the Om- 
budsman’s office for the fiscal year 1976-77? 
We have this report but they cover different 
periods and it’s hard to nail it down. 

Mr. Mills: I am unable to answer that 
question. 


Mr. Lawlor: Do you know? 


Mr. Hainey: We don’t have those figures, 
Mr. Lawlor. Our reports don’t coincide with 
our fiscal year. Our future reports, as Mr. 
Maloney has indicated, will be issued on a 
semi-annual basis. However, the reports do 
not coincide with our fiscal year so I could 
provide you at a later date with the volume 
of complaints we handled during our 1976- 
77 fiscal year but I don’t have that figure at 
hand at the present time. 


Mr. Lawlor: It bothers me just a little bit. 
For many years there have been overlap- 
pings, et cetera, and I thought the Ombuds- 
man’s office was, in a sense, trying to get all 
governmental. 

Within the fiscal year set-ups et cetera and 
while you issue the reports half yearly, if 
it’s not too much trouble I would like the 
coincidence for the figures to fall within par- 
ticular periods for comparative estimates 
from year to year as the Ombudsman’s office 
develops. Would there be— 


Mr. Maloney: Do you mean could we ar- 
range to still have two reports a year, every 
six months, but the second one would have 
a close-off date of March 31? 


Mr. Lawlor: Yes. 


Mr. Maloney: There is no reason why we 
couldn’t do that. 

Mr. Lawlor: With a table in there that 
would indicate the fiscal year period. 


Mr. Hainey: If I may, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Lawlor, our second report to the Legislature 
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dealt with complaints during the period July 
1976 to March 31, 1977. Our third report 
to the Legislature which will be released 
some time in January, if it’s printed, will 
cover complaints dealt with by our office 
during the period April 1, 1977, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1977, which would be half of the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Lawlor: Right. 

Mr. Hainey: The fourth report to the 
Legislature would deal with the second half 
of that fiscal year so in answer to your ques- 
tion, our future reports will coincide with 
the fiscal year of the Office of the Ombuds- 
man. 

Mr. Lawlor: Excellent. What was the figure 
here in this report, 7,000 some-odd com- 
plaints? Am I wrong or right about that? 

Mr. Hainey: Just under 7,000 complaint 
files; were opened, I believe, Mr. Lawlor. 

Mr. Lawlor: And is it your continuing ex- 
perience that say around 60 per cent of those 
complaints are non-jurisdictional? 

Mr. Hainey: During the last reporting 
period, 36 per cent of the complaints were 
found to be within our jurisdiction. In other 
words 64 per cent were out of our jurisdic- 
tion. I think you'll find that in our third 
report to the Legislature, which will be re- 
leased as I say in January, the percentage of 
complaints within our jurisdiction will be 
even higher. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Warner, Scarborough- 
Ellesmere. 

Mr. Warner: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Youre doing your usual fine job. I always 
appreciate it when youre the chairman of 
the committee. You do a great job. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Warner: I have a few questions and a 
few comments for the Ombudsman. I could 
sympathize quite a bit with some of the com- 
ments that you had ito make earlier. I have 
had the unhappy experience of having to deal 
with the Board of Internal Economy in the 
last few months and went through a similar 
kind of situation—perhaps not of the same 
magnitude as you have, but a similar kind 
of situation—where we were misled by the 
Board of Internal Economy when we talked to 
them about reclassification of our support 
staff and were told to go through a particular 
exercise, which we did. 

We reported back to the board. The board 
then drafted up what it in its wisdom thought 
was the fitting approach to it all, but when 
the dust had settled, our support staff did 
not get reclassified. They got, at best, a 
modest increase; for some, no increase at all 
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in their salaries; and not by any stretch of the 
imagination reclassification. 

The Board of Internal Economy did not 
understand what reclassification was all about. 
They ignored the presentations made to them 
by the leader of my party and ‘tthe House 
leader, as well as others. The whole experi- 
ence was, quite frankly, very frustrating, ex- 
tremely frustrating. What started out as an 
importial exercise on behalf of support staff 
workers in all three caucuses turned out to be 
a very political exercise by a small group of 
people. And I emphasize that—a small group 
of people. 

When you spoke about your salary com- 
ponent and how you commissioned a study, 
I note it was done by Hickling-Johnston. I 
certainly have some respect for that group 
since they did the members’ salaries study 
and came to the wise decision that we needed 
an increase. 

Mr. Reid: Not as much as_ second-year 
lawyers. 

Mr. Warner: So obviously they're objective 
and theyre good at doing their work. It 
bothers me very much, and I want to touch 
on it because I don’t think it can be taken 
lightly, that the Board of Internal Economy 
should be involved in a management study. 
That’s absolutely wrong. There’s just no justi- 
fication for that. I could understand there 
being some rationale for the select com- 
mittee on the Ombudsman being involved if 
it were deemed necessary, because it is an all- 
party committee and has at times been used 
as a vehicle for the Ombudsman to have a 
voice to the Legislature. So there is perhaps 
some rationale for the select committee, but 
there is no rationale for the Board of Internal 
Economy to be involved in a management 
study of the Ombudsman’s office. 

Quite frankly—you didn’t say it but I will— 
it sounds to me as though they do not trust 
you. They do not trust what you are doing 
if they have to be involved in a study of your 
internal workings and be privy to those files. 
I don’t like that, I really don’t. 


I have concerns as a member. I’ve just been 


here since 1975 but prior to that I well under- 
stood the movement in the province of On- 
tario to achieve an office of the Ombudsman, 
and have supported that notion entirely. Vl 
tell you quite frankly I have some concerns as 


to how the office is functioning and how it is_ 


to function in the future, but I’m prepared to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the Ombuds- 
man because I think that, first of all, it is a 
huge operation involving eight and a half 


million people in the province of Ontario — 


and it hasn’t been in existence very long. 
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I note that 64 per cent of the complaint 
files are outside your jurisdiction and so 
probably it would seem to me to be rea- 
sonable that as the office develops there will 
be consideration given to expanding the 
terms of reference. That seems important. 
Every time you do that you have growing 
pains, I assume. Surely we have to be some- 
what patient with all of that. I would hope 
that the Ombudsman realizes that as a mem- 
ber of the Legislature I should raise my 


_ concerns even if I am unhappy on occasion 


and at the same time realize that I am in 
total support of the Office of the Ombuds- 
man. I would like him to be able to make 


that kind of distinction. 


) 





For example, I have had cases involving 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board where 
after you have fought with the board on 


behalf of your constituent and see no result 
and are convinced that the constituent is 
tight, you then send the constituent to the 


_Ombudsman’s office. I don’t know what has 


| 


taken place from there. But two things come 
to mind: Does the Ombudsman think it 


proper that, not only in terms of investi- 
gating the individual case, but in terms of 


the overall picture, the Ombudsman should 


_ make a list of recommendations of potential 


possible changes in the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Act, and send that to the Legis- 
lature? Perhaps the vehicle is through the 


| select commitee, I don’t know. I would like 
_|/some comment along that line. 


I have two other major concerns. When 
we talk about expanding the guidelines it 
_seems to me that perhaps one of the most 
important areas the Ombudsman needs to 
consider is the whole area of consumer rela- 
_tions or consumer protection. We have a 
‘Ministry very clearly set up, the Ministry of 
‘Consumer and Commercial Relations—as I 
said the other night this kind of sounds 
like your relatives. If you can settle squabbles 
‘amongst your relatives you’re doing all right, 
‘but it’s not really consumer protection. I 
gather that unless it involves a government 
agency of some sort, that it’s outside of your 
jurisdiction, but consumer protection jis in- 
‘creasingly a tougher and tougher area for 
all of us—citizens and MLAs alike. I’m 
‘wondering if the Ombudsman has some com- 
Ments as to what he would envisage his ac- 
tivity could be in that regard. 

The third item is confidentiality. I would 
like to know if the Ombudsman is aware that 
when I raised the matter in the Legislature 
you very kindly and promptly responded—I 
was impressed, quite frankly. It involved a 








constituent at Ontario Hydro. I’m to un- 
derstand that subsequent to that Ontario 
Hydro has set up a little committee to deal 
with relationships regarding the Ombuds- 
man's office. I'm wondering if that’s some 
sort of defensive mechanism on behalf of 
Ontario Hydro; are you ‘concerned about 
that? If they have such a committee work- 
ing, does that jeopardize the confidentiality 
of your work with my constituent, who hap- 
pens to be an employee of Ontario Hydro? 
He’s concerned about it, because it’s been 
brought to his attention that his employers 
realize that the’s gone to the Ombudsman’s 
office and he’s concerned about his future 
employment. I’m concerned too. I don’t 
know, so I’m asking. 


Mr. Maloney: Mr. Warner, in relation to 
the Hydro inquiry, I don’t feel any sense of 
alarm that they've set up a committee within 
Hydro to zero in on complaints that come 
to the Ombudsman. Maybe that’s an indica- 
tion of the fact that the existence of the 
Ombudsman is making an impact on a very 
important agency of government and may 
result in good things. The experience of 
ombudsmen all over the world is that the 
very creation of the office of the ombudsman 
has somehow or other an uplifting effect on 
the bureaucracy. It stems from the under- 
standable aversion we all have to have some- 
body peering over our shoulder, so we try 
to so conduct ourselves that the likelihood 
of that happening is going to be greatly 
diminished. 

I would be very, very alarmed to think 
that any employee of Hydro who complained 
to us felt his job was any way in jeopardy 
by reason of having complained to us. If 
I thought that for a minute and if you 
brought the case to my attention we will 
certainly get to the bottom of it and put 
the kibosh on it as fast as we can to the 
fullest extent of our ability. 

Consumer protection: I don’t think I am 
breaching my oath under the Act but we 
have a matter now that is under review. 
We are very concerned that a bureau has 
been set up to give protection to the people 
and the people are lulled into security that 
comes from thinking, “Well, it looks as if we 
are secure now. We have this Ombudsman 
fellow.” 

In the consumer protection field they have 
set up a bureau and totally inadequately 
staffed it. It cannot do the job at all. The 
public are not getting the protection they 
thought they were getting. We have made 
a recommendation that this particular branch 
of the ministry be properly staffed. If they 
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are going to offer that kind of protection 
to the peope they should have enough staff 
to do the job. 

When we detect things like that, when 
we see areas in which public protection can 
be better assured, we will make a recom- 
mendation. I am not sure whether the re- 
commendation gets its way into the next 
report or whether it will be in the one after 
that, but it is fairly current. 

You referred to the power of the Ombuds- 
man to recommend changes re workmen’s 
compensation. We have had a lot to do with 
workmen’s compensation cases. In our last 
report we made certain recommendations re- 
garding appeal procedures, information that 
ought to be given to the public and that sort 
of thing. This is an ongoing thing. I pre- 
sume you will find in the next report when 
it is available that we will have further 
opinions to express on workmen’s compensa- 
tion procedures. So we do try to accomplish 
things in the areas you mentioned, 

I am obliged to you for your comments on 
the office. I am also obliged to you for hav- 
ing brought to our attention the case that you 
referred to in the Legislature which we tried 
to look into. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, I have a quick 
last question. The problem of setting budgets 
is obviously a difficulty because the Office of 
the Ombudsman is unlike the other ministries 
we deal with. The Board of Internal Econ- 
omy, it seems to me, is not the appropriate 
place for a budget estimate to be placed. I 
think that we have to re-examine how we go 
through this system. It seems to me that it 
would be more appropriate, albeit entirely a 
different approach—but then again the Office 
of the Ombudsman is a different approach to 
how we live in Ontario—to have the budget 
estimate for the next fiscal year to come be- 
fore the select committee on the Ombudsman 
to be dealt with there. And whatever de- 
cision is reached by that committee that is 
the amount which will stand. I am wonder- 
ing how the Ombudsman would react to that 
suggestion. 

Mr. Maloney: If the Ombudsman is per- 
mitted to say, “Hear, hear,” that is what I 
would like to say, because that is the com- 
mittee that ought to pass judgment on the 
estimates of the Ombudsman. They see us 
day to day, they have access to our office, 
they are down to the office frequently. They 
have participated very, very actively in our 
National Conference on Canadian Ombuds- 
men; they saw the thing at first hand. That 
is the one committee of the Legislature that 
should be reviewing our Ombudsman’s esti- 
mates. 
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Mr. Hall: In my view, the Office of the 
Ombudsman certainly deserves co-operation 
and not confrontation. Long before I got to 
this Legislature I read of and observed Mr. 
Maloney as a brilliant lawyer and a widely 
respected person. He is well able to defend 
his estimates better than anyone else, includ-_ 
ing the member for Hamilton Centre. | 

Certainly I don’t feel that sitting as a 
member of the estimates committee I am 
asking you to come here to act as a country 
cousin, or call you to task for the perform- 
ance of your office. However, the system 
does ask legislators to consider the esti- 
mates. And when I was in business on many 
different committees, what-have-you, when | 
I wanted others to understand what the pro- 
ject was or what I was trying to sell, I set | 
out the facts of the matter and then I pro- 
ceeded to defend them. 

I do find myself, as I stressed earlier, 
handicapped by a lack of information here. 
To put it in a somewhat Irish way, I am 
wanting to help, I am willing to help, I am 
waiting to help, but I don’t have the raw 
material here to say yes, this makes sense 
and that makes sense. 

I wonder whether or not the select com- 
mittee of the Ombudsman, out of inexperi- 
ence in this new situation itself, has not 
been remiss in addressing itself to including 
in its reports what the Ombudsman’s needs 
are and giving their opinion as to whether 
they are justified and therefore recommend- 
ing what financial aids are basic to imple- 
mentation of the program. | 

In this particular flare-up which we have 
had tonight, which I don’t think serves any 
of us too well, I have asked around. So far 
as I know the select committee has not met 
to discuss these matters in the Jast two or 
three weeks. I think that is unfortunate if 
that is the case. We are here as standing 
members of the estimates committee. We 
are stuck in this room for many an hour 
We are supposed to be here looking al 
various estimates and the same rules apply. 

I suggest to you, by way of my view a‘ 
to how to make things better, that presenta: 
tion of fuller information would dispel argu 
ments and not create arguments and we 
would all be better served by it. That’s real: 
ly what I wanted to say at this time. I woulc 
appreciate whether you feel that the detail 
ing of this goes against the function you 
are trying to serve. If that is the case ~ 
would be enlightened. But you did make ¢ 
lot of references halfway through the meet 
ing tonight which did get into details whic) 
I think are germane to the subject. 
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Mr. Maloney: I thought we were comply- 
ing with the format of recognized budgetary 


_ procedures for committees and all the ma- 
terial-I don’t think there is anything that 


could be asked of the Office of Ombuds- 
_man—that was not filed with the Board of 
Internal Economy. We didn’t refile it with 
_ you as a committee on the assumption that 


what was before the 


Board of Internal 


_ Economy would be relayed to you. But any- 


thing you want to know— 


Mr. Hall: I would be happy to join in as 


one of your promoters or defenders or what- 
| ever word you choose to use, Mr. Ombuds- 


uF 

















man, but I have to have something to look 
at and comment on. 

Mr. Maloney: I didn’t realize that the 
material— 

Mr. Hall: It varies from ministry to min- 
istry. The Housing ministry give you a book 


that thick, Other ministers don’t give you 
‘much unless you fight for briefing papers. 


Mr. Maloney: We can get you all the 
material we filed with the board. 
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Mr. Hall: It is just a suggestion which I 
would hope might eliminate a lot of these 
problems, 


Mr. Maloney: I agree. I didn’t realize, 
frankly that you hadn’t been filled in to 
that extent. 


Mr. Hall: I don’t think it is your task to 
anticipate everything, but I think others who 
are aiding you should. 

Mr. Maloney: I will take the responsi- 
bility. I will see that you get it. 

Mr. Chairman: I have these members on 
the list: Mr, Miller, Mr. Ruston, Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey, Mr. Wildman. When we commence 
in the morning, is it your wish that we main- 
tain that list? 

Mr. Wildman: It depends on who is ap- 
pearing before us. 

Mr. Chairman: 
will ‘adjourn to 
morrow. 


All right. The committee 
convene at 10 a.m. to- 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:02 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN 


(continued ) 
_ Mr. Chairman: Last night ‘Mr. Reid moved 


_that the Speaker of the House be invited 
| to explain to the committee dealing with the 
| Ombudsman’s estimates why: (a) he asked 
_Mr. Fleming to write such a letter to Mr. 
| Davison; and (b) why he did this before the 
Board of Internal Economy had decided 


what dispositions would be made of the 
additional supplementary estimates requested 
by the Ombudsman. I met with the Speaker 
last night and I have in my possession this 





| morning a letter from the Speaker which I'll 
_read to the committee. It’s addressed to me 


as chairman. 

“Last evening, in accordance with the 
direction of your committee, you drew to my 
attention the committee’s request for clarifica- 
_tion of certain correspondence sent to the 
‘hon. member for Hamilton Centre in_ his 
| capacity as chairman of the select committee 
on the Ombudsman. 

' “On November 14, on my instructions, the 

director of administration conveyed the fol- 

lowing documents to the chairman of the 

| select committee: 

| “1. Letter to the Speaker from Mr. Ma- 
loney dated October 31, 1977, with supple- 

/ Mentary estimates attached; 

“2. Notes of opening remarks to the Board 

_of Internal Economy by Mr. Maloney, No- 

_vember 8, 1977; 

_ “3, Proposal by Mr. Maloney forwarded 

_to management consulting firms for a man- 

| agement study of his office; 

“4, Check list of questions prenared by 
the staff. of the Board of Internal Economy 
re: supplementary estimates, Office of the 
Ombudsman. . 

-“T am enclosing a copy of ‘each of these 
documents since it would appear that they 





|-were not tabled by the member for Hamil- 


_ton Centre. May I draw to your attention 
‘item 4, a check list of questions prepared 
by the staff of the Board of Internal Eco- 
nomy for the use of the board and prepared 
on the instruction of the board. The impli- 
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cation may have been drawn that the staff 
of the board had predetermined the decisions 
of the board itself. I assure you that this 
is not the case. 

“The board gave no consideration to the 
supplementary estimates until its meeting 
on November 28 between 3:30 p.m. and 
5:30 p.m., at which time the board, in 
exercising its statutory obligation, recom- 
mended the supplementary estimates which 
were conveyed to the House on November 
29. My purpose in having documents con- 
veyed to the chairman of the select com- 
mittee on November 14 was simply to be 
certain that he was kept apprised of the 
requests being made by the Ombudsman. 

“I hope that this will clarify questions 
which may have arisen. Members of your 
committee are, of course, aware of my duty 
concerning the board—that is, only to act 
as its chairman—and I am bound by the 
decisions of the board. Members may wish 
to seek further assistance from their caucus 
representatives on the board. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“John E. Stokes, 
“Speaker.” 


In addition, I have the documents here 
to which Mr. Stokes referred in his letter 
and I’ll table them if members wish to review 
them. 

Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I 
could speak to the situation. I’d like to apol- 
ogize, as I did last night, to Mr. Fleming 
for taking his name in vain. I would also 
like to apologize to the Speaker, now that 
the matter has been clarified. 

I do feel, however, that we were led down 
the garden path somewhat by Mr. Davison 
in the use he made of those documents 
which were not made available to other 
members of the committee, and the further 
information he received, I think we can 
safely presume, from the Ombudsman or his 
staff. The very clear implication left by Mr. 
Davison when he read from those documents 
and used the information that was available 
to him—and him alone—was that the Speaker 
had injected himself into these matters; that 
he, the Speaker, was upset with the way the 
Board of Internal Economy had dealt with 
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this matter, Certainly that is the conclusion 
Mr. Davison left with all members of the 
committee. 

What happened last night is kind of a 
weird and wonderful thing; a strange one. It 
shows, I think, that the situation for the 
approval of the estimates of the Ombuds- 
man leaves a great deal to desire when we 
have to play these funny little games. 

I’d like to say two things, however. One, 
that I feel Mr. Davison owes this committee 
an apology for what he did last night; two, 
I think this committee and the select com- 
mittee on the Ombudsman should recom- 
mend a much better way of dealing with the 
estimates of the Ombudsman. 

Perhaps it should be removed from the 
purview of the Board of Internal Economy 
and made a function of the select committee, 
as has been mentioned. Of course there is 
a slight problem with that—that in fact there 
may not be any select committee of the 
Ombudsman at a particular point in time. 

However, I’d like to put on the record 
one more time that on June 17, 1976, there 
was a motion moved in the House by Mr. 
Welch, seconded by Mr. Deans, that the 
Board of Internal Economy deal with the 
expenditures of (a) the office of the Provin- 
cial Auditor, (b) the commission on election 
contributions and expenses, (c) the chief 
election officer and (d) the Office of the 
Ombudsman. 

I think it should be noted that among 
others who voted for that resolution were 
Mr. Davison—the leading defender, it would 
seem, according to Mr. Maloney on the radio 
this morning anyway, of the Ombudsman’s 
office—and Mr. Lawlor as well. As a matter 
of fact, all the Conservative and NDP mem- 
bers voted for that motion and the Liberals 
voted against it, Mr. Maloney. I thought 
you might be interested in that in case you 
weren't aware of it. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, I am some- 
what offended at the approach Mr. Davison 
took last night. I think he caused a lot of 
consternation and called a lot of people’s 
integrity into question for no reason at all. 


Mr. Davison: I find myself in a much 
more comfortable position of defending my- 
self from the Ombudsman today as opposed 
to yesterday. I make one apology only and 
that is to the Ombudsman for the lack of 
skill I may have possessed in defending him 
last night. 

I would say to Mr. Reid that members of 
the select committee were aware I had been 
approached by the Board of Internal 
Economy in regard to this question. It was 


clear to the members of the select com- 
mittee, as I recall it, at the third-to-the-last 
meeting, that I did have some documents in 
my possession. 

In regard to what the Speaker’s opinion 
is of the office and what the Speaker is 
trying or not trying to do, or what I implied 
the Speaker is not trying to do, quite frankly, 
sir, that is your own personal opinion. If 
you chose to jump to conclusions, that’s not 
my responsibility. I recall last night that 
you first decided that you knew in advance 
of my telling you where the information 
could possibly come from. You're entitled to 
your opinion. 

Secondly, I feel I owe no apology to this 
committee for the documents I made public 
last night. What the Board of Internal 
Economy did, especially with regard to the 
management study, was patently wrong. We 
have to deal with the Ombudsman’s office, 
if it is going to be a success, in the public 
light, not behind closed doors. So I make 
absolutely no apology whatsoever for releas- 
ing those documents yesterday, nor the man- 
ner in which I released them. The docu- 
ments would not have been released by me 
if the Board of Internal Economy had not 
done what they did with regard to the 
management study. 

I felt terribly offended, not so much as 
chairman of the select committee but as a 
member of this House, by the actions of 
the Board of Internal Economy in regard 
to the management study. I think they were 
clearly wrong, and they are just as wrong 
today as they were last night and as they 
were when the Board of Interna] Economy 
made their decision. I stand by that. I he- 
lieve the public has a right to know what 
is going on in connection with the board 
and this office. If that offends your sensitivi- 
ties, it is unfortunate, it is too bad. 

Mr. Reid: What offends me is the way 
you did it. 

Mr. Davison: We can’t all be sophisti- 
cated. 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps the matter could 
rest at that. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: As a member of the 
select committee on the Ombudsman, I 
would like to speak. It has been an interest- 
ing year as far as I have been concerned. 
As the Ombudsman stated last night, he has 
been of considerable assistance, particularly 
in my riding, in resolving some of the 
differences between the fishermen and _ the 
Ministry of Natura] Resources. 

There is also one further problem that is 
being dealt with, perhaps it is dependent on 
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the resolution of the problem at Pickering, 


and that is the South Cayuga townsite. 


It is of particular concern to myself and the 
Legislature that the problems at Pickering 


_ should go forward. We should have an ans- 
_ wer. The money has been spent—as I think 


was indicated last night, $250,000, if I am 
correct on that—and we still don’t have an 


_ answer. It is the duty of the Legislature to 


make sure that we get answers accounting 
for money that is spent. We had a con- 
ference in the summer, where we entertained 


_the ombudsmen from across Canada and 


from overseas. I would like to think that the 
ombudsmen did have a good conference. It 
was headed by Mr. Maloney and his staff, 
and they had a very successful conference. 
It came across to me, ‘too, as an observer on 
behalf of the select committee, that the other 


ombudsmen, in Canada particularly, are a 


little envious of the staff and the facilities 


that we have in Ontario. 


As far as the discussion that has taken 


' place here is concerned, we have to justify 
_the expenditures and perhaps criticism has 
| been levelled in that direction. However, I 


_ think Mr. Maloney is in a position to de- 


, fend himself and I think he pointed that out 
_very clearly last night. Perhaps it has upset 


my colleagues that we should leave it to 
Mr. Maloney to defend his actions and his 


_ department. 


As far as the budget goes, there are a 


‘couple of concerns. When the budget went 


in last March they were asking for $3.999 
‘million, This was cut down to $3.560 million. 
' Perhaps I could ask, as they ran into a deficit 
'in 1976-77 which had to be made up this 
-year, if we take that into consideration we 
/ would have had a budget of something like 
$3 million for last year. 

[10:15] 

Again, it is a new operation, and it is diffi- 
| cult to estimate the work load. The question 
| I would like to ask is how this was fitted into 
_this year’s budget. I don’t see where the 





deficit from last year was brought in in 


) 


| 1977-78. 


| Mr. Chairman: Just before you put that 
question, Mr. Miller, Mr. Reid sent me a 
note asking how much time we have left. For 
the information of the committee, we have 
from 10 a.m. until 12 noon, and 1 p.m. until 
\3 p.m. The estimates will be completed at 
3 o'clock this afternoon. 


_ Mr. Maloney: Mr. Chairman, is the com- 
,Mittee going to attend the swearing in of the 
‘new Chief Justice of Ontario, which is sched- 
‘uled to take place in the Legislature this 


_afternoon at 3 o'clock? 


| 








Mr. Chairman: No. Our committee is go- 
ing forward. If there are members on the 
committee who wish to attend, that’s their 
prerogative, but the committee isn’t going to 
adjourn for that ceremony. Mr. Maloney, 
would you like to respond to Mr. Miller? 


Mr. Maloney: Mr. Miller, thank you for 
your references to the office. I appreciate them 
because they come from someone who is 
thoroughly familiar with the office, by reason 
of your visits to it, your service on the 
select committee, and the extent to which we 
had occasion to collaborate in the resolution 
of the problem of the fishermen. 

Mr. Allan Mills will correct me if I am 
wrong, but we underbudgeted for the last 
fiscal year. The reason for underbudgeting is 
that we have great difficulty anticipating our 
requirements. I don’t know, for example, if 
between now and the first of January we are 
going to be confronted with another Pickering 
type of case, or South Cayuga land assembly 
case. Investigations of this sort involve expen- 
ditures beyond those required for the ordinary 
case. 

That’s why I urged you and the select com- 
mittee on the Ombudsman to assist me in 
finding a mechanism whereby the Ombudsman 
can come back like any other ministry to get 
the additional funds needed when problems 
arise that can’t be anticipated when budgetary 
requirements are determined. As a result, we 
found ourselves at the end of the fiscal year 
short about $250,000. We had to borrow into 
the requirements for this present fiscal year. 

That accounts for about a quarter million 
of the $1,100,000. Maybe I am repeating my- 
self; stop me if I am. Another quarter-million 
is involved because of our requirement to go 
through with the North Pickering hearing; 
there’s half a million right off the bat. The 
other quarter-million was part of what we 
asked for last March. It was part of that total 
of $3,900,000, and all it meant was giving to 
my staff the same salary and merit increases 
that were given everyone else. That was I 
thought suspended, not removed. 

I viewed the actions of the Board of Inter- 
nal Economy as suspending that part of our 
request for fear we were in violation of the 
AIB regulations. Since then we have checked 
with the AIB; they have given us a clean bill 
of health and said we were in compliance with 
their requirements. So we came back to the 
board through the mechanism of supplement- 
ary estimates and said, “We are in the clear 
as far as AIB is concerned. Now will you 
give us what the other people in the public 
service are getting?” So there you are up to 
three-quarters of a million. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: I think the concern that 
came over the news report this morning was 
that we were not going to be able to pro- 
vide services for northern Ontario. This is a 
concern to me, because I think the Ombuds- 
man has to cover the whole province. Is it 
not possible this service can be provided? You 
worked under a deficit budget last year. Is 
it not possible to work in perhaps the same 
position so the service can be provided? 


Mr. Maloney: I just wouldn’t do that. I’d 
be concemed about the problems with which 
I’d be confronted next March or whenever 
it was disclosed. I’'d taken it upon myself to 
exceed my budget. I wouldn’t undertake it; 
I couldn’t do that. I appreciate your concern 
but I say in order for us to continue to pay 
our salaries, pay our rent, to carry on the 
basic operation of the office, all of the hear- 
ings of the Ombudsman are cancelled until 
I’m advised I have the funds with which to 
handle them. 

There was one hearinig advertised and 
scheduled for next week in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Sudbury, Thessalon and Chapleau. I was 
about to call our contacts in these areas to 
advise them of the cancellation of this hear- 
ing when I was advised by members of my 
staff, headed by Gilles Morin, Glenn Hainey, 
Stephen Jones, Phil Patterson, Bruce 
Churchill-Smith and Gary Speranzini that 
much to their credit, they. will go through 
with the trip to Sault Ste. Marie, Thessalon, 
Chapleau and Sudbury at their own expense. 
They'll pick up the tab, paying their own 
travelling expenses, their own hotel expenses. 

I was able to advise the people in northern 
Ontario that the tour scheduled for next 
week will continue. The office staff will pay 
their own expenses so that happily, the tour 
will not be cancelled. But beyond that, it 
has to be. The only way out I can see, would 
be if the government were prepared to take 
the albatross of Pickering off my neck to 
the extent that it would reimburse me for 
the moneys weve had to expend by reason 
of this North Pickering hearing since April 1 
and reimburse us for all the expenses that 
that will incur between now and March 31. 

If they were to do that, and leave our 
supplementary estimates in the amount they 
fixed of $660,000, Mr. Mills tells me we 
could make do. If the government could be 
persuaded to do that and if the Board of 
Internal Economy would leave the estimates 
as they are, we're all right. Otherwise, our 
operations are very seriously, very effectively, 
curtailed till the beginning of the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. G. I 


Miller: Another concern I 


noticed and I think it has been brought out 
is that there were 7,000 problems dealt with 
in the past fiscal year. Thirty-six per cent 
were within your jurisdiction. Of that 64 per 
cent that were not within the jurisdiction, 
how many municipal problems were re- 
ceived? 

Mr. ‘Maloney: I think I can put my finger 
on that in just a minute. It doesn’t give me 
a percentage, but we can work it out. Five 
hundred and twenty-seven involved munic- 
ipalities or local police forces; 388 involved — 
federal government departments or agencies, 
which are equally out of our jurisdiction, 
and 1,140 involved matters of private griev- 
ance between a citizen and individual or 
company. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That’s under 10 per cent 
then from a municipal point of view . 

Mr. Maloney: Just a little over 10 per cent. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: A little over or a little 
under? 

Mr. Maloney: The total number of com- 
plaints in the reporting period of files opened 
was 4,989, say 5,000. Of the 5,000 closed, 
527 involved municipalities, including local 
police forces. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Roughly, 10 per cent. 

Mr. Maloney: Yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, we do 
have to justify the expenditures, as far as the 
support of the Ombudsman and his functions 
is concerned. I have no problems doing that. 
I am concermed about the increased cost, 
as has been expressed by my colleague. I 
think it is the function of this committee to 
make sure the money is well spent. I think, 
again, the criticism that has been levelled is 
strictly in that light, and the Ombudsman’s 
office shouldn’t be in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. It is. in my opinion, to work in 
the interest of the public and I hope this will 
continue. From the discussion we've had 
around this table, it might come out to func- 
tion better on behalf of everyone in Ontario. 


Mr. Ruston: Firstly, I want to say with 
regard to the presentation made last night 
by the member for Hamilton Centre, I feel, 
as do others, I guess, he was misleading. I 
thought he was misleading the committee, 
and I think I listened very well, in the way 
lhe made his presentation. I object strongly 
to the type of presentation he made. How- 
ever, that’s up to him and he can live with 
that. 

Mr. Wildman: Point of order, Mr. Chair-_ 
man. Is the member suggesting that a mem- 
ber of the House misled the committee? 
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Mr. Ruston: What I am saying, if I may 
enlighten the hon. member, is the way he 


_read the letter gave the impression to me 
that it was the Speaker and the Director 


of Administration who had given him all this 
information. 
Chairman: Does that conclude your 


point of order? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, that’s fine. 


_ Mr. Ruston: We discussed to some extent 
‘how estimates should be handled. There are 
certain departments that are the responsi- 
bility of the Legislature, not of the govern- 
ment or the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil. When the Auditor was before the com- 
mittee with his estimates, we had a discus- 
‘sion with the House leader of the govern- 
‘ment. There is always this thing we have 
lived with in our democratic system in the 
way it’s set up in Ontario and Canada, and 
‘that is the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
‘must approve all expenditures. There seems 
‘to be a problem with getting it out of 
that area. I spoke very strongly on _ that. 
iI thought the Auditor was one, too, who 
‘should be out of that area. It should be a 
‘committee of the Legislature, probably 
chaired by the Speaker. He doesn’t have a 
vote in the Board of Internal Economy now, 
and perhaps that would be the way the esti- 
‘mates should be handled. There would be 
representatives from all parties on this com- 
mittee, and it would report directly to the 
‘Legislature. 


I believe wholeheartedly that the Om- 
budsman, the Auditor, and the election office 
are three that should be under that cate- 
gory and not in the hands of the govern- 
ment as such. However, we haven't got it in 
that area yet, so until such time as that’s 
- we have to do it the way we’ve been 
doing ats 

Having sat on the Ombudsman committee 
for a year or so, I’m very disappointed in 
the remarks made by the Ombudsman last 
night with regard to his cutbacks. Well, it’s 
not cutbacks; however, it’s cutting back by 
the Board of Internal Economy on what he 
had asked for. He said he was going to 
stop all service to the north and so forth. 
[t just reminded me so much of a boy who 
had a baseball, and if they wouldn’t let him 
pitch, he was going to go home. I just 
couldn’t understand that coming from a 
man of the integrity you have. 

_ I have high regard for you and your office, 
and for the high credentials you brought 
into this office. Those remarks concerned 
Me a great deal. I realize the Pickering 
thing has been a real fiasco and that’s, of 
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course, another matter where you have a 
special circumstance. When a circumstance 
such as this comes along there should be 
authority for the Ombudsman’s committee to 
report to the Legislature that you need extra 
money, even if its halfway through the 
year. These are the things that should be 
ironed out. 

[10:30] 

But with the increase that you have been 
allowed, the original estimate of $3,560,000 
and now with the supplementary of 
$633,000, if we take $250,000 for the 
Pickering project, maybe the Cayuga dis- 
trict was another one and some other places 
where you have expenses you didn’t expect, 
we could take another $250,000 off that. 
With any kind of budgeting it seems to me 
that a person could tell the general expected 
expenses for a year and then you have these 
extras: 

You got an approval of $633,000, that 
would cover the extras. So I am very dis- 
appointed that there is not some way that 
this could be handled. You mentioned a 
minute ago that some of your staff were 
willing to go north at their own expense. 
You say there are six going. I don’t know 
how many were in the Windsor and Sarnia 
and Wallaceburg area at the time. Is it 
generally six? 

Mr. Maloney: It will vary depending on 
the area to be visited. There were seven 
planned for the tour for the north that is 
scheduled to get under way on Tuesday. 


Mr. Ruston: They held hearings in Wind- 
sor on October 12. There were 75 people 
who came. On October 13, there were 18 
and on October 14, there were 44 in Sarnia. 
October 13, there were 18 in Wallaceburg. 
Maybe you should send three instead of six. 
I don’t know if this would be up to you and 
your office staff to decide this, or your 
administration. But maybe three could do 
it and stay one day longer and handle it all. 

I think you have to look at whatever ways 
there are of cutting down. I don’t want 
these people to go at their own expense at 
all, but I am sure you can find a way. It 
can be done. I just cannot in all sincerity 
say you can’t get along on the money that 
is allowed you. I will be leaving the meet- 
ing at noon to go back to Windsor to ap- 
pear before a group which has been laid off 
from OHIP—50 employees of the Ontario 
government. I know they are going to have 
some really sad stories. 

I have one in my own riding. She and her 
husband bought a house a year or two ago 
and she is expecting in about eight months. 
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She was hoping she could keep working dur- 
ing that time. Now she is laid off and no 
chance of picking up a new job. There are 
many people whose lives are being disrupted. 
I for one cannot consciously increase one 
particular budget more than what has been 
allowed here and go back and talk to these 
people. 

There’s only so much money to go around. 
The children’s aid societies are complaining 
very strongly now that they don't have 
enough money to carry on. We as legisla- 
tors have either to go to the public purse 
and get more money, or we have to try to 
keep within reasonable grounds of increase 
each year, otherwise we disrupt the whole 
system. 

I have no qualms in saying that the office 
is necessary. It has been doing a good job. 
But from day one I have always felt that 
it was building up too fast. Now I guess it 
is catching up with us, but we are in this 
position now and I think we are going to 
have to live with it. We are going to have 
to live with reasonable increases each year, 
when we have no alternative. But I don't 
agree with running a deficit from the pre- 
vious year. I certainly agree with you when 
you said you wouldn’t want to run another 
deficit into the next year. You will have to 
keep within your budget that has been set 
forth now. 

There is one alternative that J have men- 
tioned. If some special area comes up that 
demands investigation by you and a com- 
mittee of the Ombudsman was to come in 
and recommend this to the Legislature, I 
am sure it would be considered. Under the 
circumstances the money allocated here has 
got to be all we can allow to be expended. 
Of course, it has been set up for us anyway. 
1 would think that is a reasonable amount 
for this year and is a much larger increase 
than most other ministries have been allowed. 

The Auditor, for instance, doesn’t have the 
travelling expenses and so forth you have 
because of your work. He has about 100 em- 
ployees and his budget is just a trifle over 
the $2 million. I can understand an extra 
$1 million because of the type of work you 
are involved in, so IJ am not saying your 
budget should be $2 million. What I am 
saying is that it must be kept within a rea- 
sonable increase each year. 

If one area or one department of govern- 
ment—and you are not considered a depart- 
ment of government—is given an exorbitant 
increase, then naturally there are going to 
be hard feelings in other places. People are 
being upset because they are not able to 


keep their jobs, or because of layoffs, or they 
want to do more things in their ministry. 

I am sure many ministries would like to 
have more money. We are getting calls every 
day from people on old age pensions who 
are trying to keep up their homes and are 
having problems. They want an increase, but 
we as legislators can only go to the public 
so often for more money. I think it is a 
responsibility of all of us here, and of those 
who work in government agencies, to see 
increases are kept reasonable at all times. 

As far as going into the operations of the 
Ombudsman, I think Mr. Mills, your admin- 
istrator, is a very capable man. I met him 
when he was at previous committee meetings 
and I am sure he is capable of handling the 
administration. 

The holder of the office of the Ombudsman 
is, no doubt a most capable man, but I am 
disappointed in—and I must reiterate that— 
the remarks made last night because I think 
that is not good for the office. I don’t think 
it is good to take that attitude. There have 
to be ways of coping with these situations as 
we go along. We in government have to be 
prepared to do that. 

Mr. McCaffrey: Mr. Chairman, just three 
or four points somewhat further to what Mr. 
Ruston said, I think I am right that it is 
within the scope of this committee to ap- 
prove or decrease—I think this point was 
made by Mr. Reid last night—an estimate or 
a supplementary budgetary requirement 
placed before us. It is not within the scope 
of this committee to increase funds. 

Further to that, if I may just say two 
things. Mr. Davison implied last night that 
it was the intention, he thought, of this com- 
mittee or some people on this committee to 
“set at” the Ombudsman. That, sure as hell, 
I don’t think is the intention of this com- 
mittee, It certainly should not be. But by 
the same token, it is not within the scope of 
this committee to “get at” the Board of 
Internal Economy, which is where we tended 
to be heading last night. 

So we come back to a point that Mr 
Maloney has made, to try to find a reason 
able mechanism where he can make hi 
request for funds on an ongoing basis, The 
Board of Internal Economy appears not t 
be that mechanism. Last night the sugges: 
tion was made, I think by ‘Mr. Davison, cer 
tainly by Mr. Maloney, that the select com 
mittee on the Ombudsman might be th 
vehicle to do that. I am just raising a ques 
tion. It seems to me that if the presence 0 
three ministers on the Board of Internal Eco 
nomy theoretically poses a potential problen 
area, what happens when the Legislature, 1 


it ever happens again, gets into a majority 
situation and you have on this select com- 
mittee on the Ombudsman a majority of 
_ people from one party? 
It seems to me that the political risks that 
one could articulate, seeing three ministers 
on the Board of Internal Economy, are 
equally valid for a select committee on the 
Ombudsman where the majority of the peo- 
ple are from one political party. ’'m not sure 
that anything long term would really be 
~ accomplished by that. It might be appro- 
_ priate if the select committee on the Om- 
_budsman at least addresses itself to this to 
try to find a workable mechanism whereby 
the Ombudsman’s office could present its 
budgetary requirements and then debate it. 
| By the time it gets to a committee like this, 
it’s not within our scope to increase those 
| amounts, That’s all I want to say. 


| Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, at the out- 
| set I want to make it clear that I am no great 
fan of the Board of Internal Economy, for a 








| number of reasons. It’s true, Mr. Deans is 
_on the Board of Internal Economy. I wasn’t 
_referring to individuals. I was referring to 
the whole process. Other members have ex- 
_ pressed their support of the concept of the 
Ombudsman and their support of the Om- 
_budsman himself and his staff, and I. agree 
with that. 

However, I resent very much the com- 
ments that were made last night and the 
_press release that went to the media this 
morning, especially to have found in the 
“Sanlt Ste. Marie electronic media report 
this morning that the scheduled tour for next 
week is cancelled because the Ombudsman 
does not feel he has enough funds to con- 
tinue his hhearings, and that the hearings 
that were scheduled were cancelled. 

_ Then we have the comment made this 
/morning—although I’m gratified that those 
‘meetings will go ahead—that most of the 
individuals who were intending to go in the 
first place are now going to go and they 
are going to hold the meetings, but they are 
going at their own expense. I must say I 
‘resent that whole process. It appears to me 
to be a bit of a power play before the Legis- 
lature and before the government in an 
attempt to force the government’s hand and 
force the Legislature’s hand to increase the 
funds allocated to the Ombudsman. The 
north is being used in a politica] ploy and JI, 
quite frankly, resent that whole thing. 

| I understand about 30 per cent of the 
jcases that were handled last year by the 
‘Ombudsman were from northern Ontario. 
| 

















‘You have large expanses of unorganized ter- 
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ritory in the north. As a result, in many 
cases there are very few agencies that peo- 
ple can tur to when they run into diff- 
culties with political organizations, and as a 
result they contact the Ombudsman. If there 
are budget cuts that are necessary and pro- 
gram cuts that are necessitated by the lack 
of funds, it would seem they should not 
be made in the north, especially if, as you 
yourself have indicated, you have 30 per 
cent of your cases coming out of northern 
Ontario. 

I would like to ask some specific questions. 
First, its been mentioned here that Cayuga 
and Pickering, especially, were unexpected 
expenses which led to deficits which, unless 
you can recover those expenses in some way, 
youre going to have to cut. I’d like to 
know exactly how much money to date has 
been spent on your investigations and at- 
tempts to resolve those two problems? How 
much money has been spent on those two 
areas? 

Mr. Maloney: Mr. Mills, can you give a 
specific figure to Mr. Wildman? 

Mr. Mills: No, I’m not in a position to 
give you, at this very moment, a specific 
figure. I can provide you with one this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Wildman: Can you give an estimate 
of how much Pickering has cost the Om- 
budsman’s office? 

Mr. Mills: I think on a year to date basis, 
to November 30, we’ve run through, con- 
servatively, $350,000. 


Mr. Wildman: And Cayuga would be 
approximately, what? 

Mr. Mills: Cayuga, as I understand it, is 
being investigated by individual investiga- 
tors in the investigations area. 

Mr. Wildman: So that’s part of the over- 
all operation? 

Mr. Mills: Yes. 

[10:45] 

Mr. Maloney: Excuse me, Re South 
Cayuga, where we'll run into expenses there 
is when we set up hearings requiring people 
to appear before us under oath. If we bring 
them from Cayuga to Toronto we'll have to 
pay their expenses and their conduct money. 
That sort of expense will be incurred. We'll 
have to pay the cost of transcribing the 
material. 

I put forward the proposal re Cayuga to 
the government, since it came before me 
after our budgetary requirements were fixed, 
that the government authorizes me to set up 
a hearing comparable to the one that was 
going on before Mr. Hoilett in Pickering, 
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providing for counse] and that sort of thing, 
but it wouldn’t agree to that so I had to 
do it within the office operation. It means 
its a lot slower, a lot less efficient, a lot 
less convenient for the people involved. 

Those are the kind of expenses that will 
be involved in South Cayuga. How many 
witnesses we will subpoena, where they'll 
have to come from, what expenses will be 
involved, and what conduct money will be 
involved are a little hard to predict. 

I appreciate all your criticisms. I’m not 
insensitive to criticism. I’m here to take 
all you want to give me, every one of you, 
but somewhere along the line I wish you'd 
come forward with some useful suggestions 
as to the mechanism you can make available 
to me to enable my function to carry on 
with expenses that cannot be foreseen when 
budgetary requests are fixed. It’s not any- 
thing new I’m asking you to do. The 
Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry) needs it 
every day. 

The Attorney General doesn’t know how 
many murders are going to happen in On- 
tario in the next fiscal year. He doesn’t know 
how many investigators and police officers 
are going to have to be sent out around the 
province. He doesn’t know how many 
lawyers he’s going to have to send to Ottawa 
to the Supreme Court of Canada to appear 
at appeals, but he’s got a mechanism to 
come back and get the money he needs for 
that. He goes before Management Board, 
as I understand it. I can’t do that. 

I just beseech you, some time before this 
hearing involving the Ombudsman is fin- 
ished, that you'll come forward with some 
useful suggestion to me as to how we go 
about doing this. 

Mr. Wildman: I think, Mr. Chairman, the 
suggestion has been made in the committee 
here, and I think it’s a constructive one, 
that the select committee on the Ombuds- 
man should be looking at a method for 
having the Ombudsman return to the Legis- 
lature for supplementary estimates. It hasn’t 
been made formally. I’m making that sug- 
gestion right now, and I think that’s a con- 
structive suggestion. However, I don’t feel 
I can accept the approach that has been 
taken, and it is criticism. I'd like to have 
some other information before I ‘go on. 
Could you tell me what your total trans- 
portation budget was for last year? 


Mr. Mills: The present fiscal year, or for 
last year? 

Mr. Wildman: For the present fiscal year 
to date. 


Mr. Mills: We asked for a _ total of 


$256,000 for 1977-78. The board approved 
a lesser amount. The board approved 
$233,000. 

Mr. Wildman: All right. Of your estimate, 
can you indicate to me how much of that 
was travel outside of the province? 


Mr. Mills: No, I can’t. I think a rather 
small percentage. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. Do you have any 
idea how much of that travel estimate was 
for travel into areas north of the French 
River? 

Mr. Mills: No. I could find that out, but 
we don’t accumulate our information in that 
fashion. 

Mr. Wildman: So you wouldn’t have it 
broken out in terms of airplane, automo- 
bile, train travel? 

Mr. Mills: What we could get rather 
easily are all our billings from Air Canada, 
which would isolate the air travel. i 

Mr. Wildman: Yes. I would imagine most 
of your travel into northern Ontario involves 
air travel. 


Mr. Mills: Yes, you're right. 


Mr. Wildman: Then I would anticipate 
that if you're, for instance, going to Thessa- 
lon, which is in my riding, you're going to 
fly into the Sault or perhaps Sudbury, but 
more likely the Sault, and you're going to 
rent a car and youre going to drive to 
Thessalon. Is that right? 


Mr. Mills: As a matter of fact, we had 
decided internally—our finance committee 
had advised the Ombudsman and he had 
accepted the finance committee’s recommen- 
dation—that we use our own cars to drive 
to the Sault and then proceed from there to 
Thessalon and north from Thessalon to 
Chapleau and then on to Sudbury. 


Mr. Wildman: So you would be driving 
from Toronto then? 


Mr. Mills: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: Is this something new or is 
it just because of your budget cuts? Would 
you have done that previously? 


Mr. Mills: I think the budget is the deter- 
mining factor. 


Mr. Maloney: I think these tours, first of all, 
are a very important part of our operation, 
as far as the people are concerned. Secondly, 
I think it’s an imposition on the staff. Invari- 
ably they’re giving up their evenings. Theyre 
working on office business many more hours 
per day than most people work. They're away 


from their homes and their families. It seems © 
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to me they should be able to travel in decent 
comfort like anybody else. 

I presume if the OPP had to go on an in- 
_ vestigation in a murder case in the Sault, they 
would fly. I presume that’s true of the legal 
staff of the Attorney General that travels 
around, I think our people should be able to 
_do that too, but purely because of budgetary 
_ problems, the finance committee recommend- 
_ed to me, and I’ve accepted it, that wherever 
_—until the end of this fiscal year anyway—a 
_ trip involves less than 300 miles, they'll drive. 
_That’s pretty rough on the group. 

_ Mr. Wildman: It’s more than 300 miles to 
| Thessalon. 

_ Mr. Mills: It was because we wanted to 
_ visit Sudbury. The way the trip’s been ar- 
_ranged, Sudbury is the last stop. Sudbury is 
easily within a 300-mile radius of Toronto. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. I want to reiterate 
something that was said by the acting chair- 
man last night, as a member of the committee, 
when he said that it would be far easier for 
us to analyse what is being told us by the 
Ombudsman in regard to his need for funds 
if we had the facts. I asked for facts and 
“you're going to get them for me, but you're 
not here prepared with them yet. 

I want to know exactly how much money 

-youre spending in different types of travel 
_and what things you feel, because of the cuts, 
‘youre going to have to cut out. You can’t 
tell me at this point—and I hope you will be 
_able to provide this to the committee later— 
how much of your travelling expenses were 
incurred going into northern Ontario, and 
what is your criterion for feeling that you 
-have to cut services in the north. I think in 
‘the report this morning—and I’m not sure if 
this was actually a quote from the Ombuds- 
/man or someone on his staff or whether it was 
‘an interpretation put on it by a newscaster— 
‘the statement was made that the Ombuds- 
| man’s office would serve Metro Toronto and 
would not serve the rest of the province. 
I'd like to know whether that was stated 
in the release or whether that’s just an inter- 
\pretation. Even if it’s just an interpretation, 
I want to know why and I want to know 
exactly what analysis you went through to 
determine that if you’re stuck with what you 
consider to be less than you need, the north 
is going to be cut, or some other area is go- 
ing to be cut, as opposed to something else. 
Td like that analysis and I think it should 
be placed before this committee before this 
committee should be placed in a position of 
‘deciding whether or not the Ombudsman is 
getting enough funds and whether or not 
‘certain services are necessary and shouldn’t 
‘be cut. 








——— 


—. 








I think we need that kind of analysis and I 
think it’s incumbent upon you people to pro- 
vide it to us. 

Mr. Mills: May I table the substance of 
our estimates presentation of March 1, as well 
as our supplementary estimates presentation 
of November 8. I think that will cast some 
light in areas that you’ve expressed concern 
about. 


Mr. Wildman: Also, I would like to know 
whether that statement about the Ombuds- 
man’s office serving Toronto and not the rest 
of the province, and certainly not the north, 
originated from just the newscast or whether 
it came from something in the Ombudsman’s 
office. 


Mr. Maloney: I was interviewed on the 
radio this morning. They called me. I made 
no notes of what I said and I suppose a 
transcript could be obtained. I don’t purport 
to recall exactly how I put it, but the point 
I was trying to make then, this morning and 
last night and now, is that as a result of 
what the Board of Internal Economy has 
decreed, the operation of the Ombudsman, as 
far as I am concerned is effectively and dras- 
tically curtailed. 

We have to cut out our hearings, period, 
and the part of the province that’s most effec- 
tively and drastically affected by it is the 
north, That’s where, in our opinion, the hear- 
ings are the most important. For the people 
in Kitchener it’s not that much of a chore for 
them to come to Toronto, or even the people 
of Windsor for that matter, but it is for the 
people of the north. That’s why they are in 
fact the most drastically affected by that part 
of our cutback. The people around Metro 
are not going to have any trouble. They have 
no trouble coming to our office and we have 
no trouble getting out to them. 

Another area where I said drastic results 
ensue is in our ability to serve the complaints 
we get from the prisons and jails of the prov- 
ince, including those in northern Ontario— 
especially those in northern Ontario. 

I would love to be able to have said abso- 
lutely nothing about the effect of the Board 
of Internal Economy’s decision, but if two 
months from now you were advised that we 
had stopped going to the north, we had 
stopped doing this, we had stopped doing that, 
you would say, “Why?” and if I had failed to 
disclose it to you here and now, you would 
say, “Why in hel] didn’t you tell us?” 


Mr. Wildman: I will accept that. 


Mr. Maloney: I don’t think I should be 
criticized for stating to you as a committee, 
what the consequences of this are, or other- 
wise I don’t plead a very worthwhile case. 
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Mr. Wildman: All right. If what you are 
saying to us is that because of the fact you 
don’t have, from your calculations, enough 
funds, or at least it hasn’t been recommended 
that you receive, from your calculations, 
enough funds, and as a result of that, you 
just can’t continue the kinds of service that 
you have been giving, and this will affect the 
north more than the rest of the province, I 
can accept that. But the way it came out, the 
way it appeared was that this was a conscious 
decision—that your decision would be not to 
serve that part of the province. I certainly 
am glad to hear that that wasn’t your inten- 
tion and that wasn’t your meaning. 

I really think that if you could table those 
documents you are referring to, if we knew 
how much you were spending to serve those 
30 per cent of your cases that happened to 
come from northern Ontario in relation to 
things like transportation costs and I don’t 
know what other things—it might be long dis- 
tance telephone calls, postage, investigations 
involving people going up and having to inter- 
view other people, that sort of thing—if we 
know those kinds of expenses, and could see 
and could prove for ourselves and for the 
Legislature that this money was well spent, 
and that in order to serve that very high 
percentage of your case load, you need that 
kind of money, it would be more useful if 
we could have some kind of analysis here be- 
fore the committee saying, “If we get this 
amount of money, these are the kinds of serv- 
ices, of all of the types of services that we do 
now, we are going to have to cut for these 
reasons,’ then that would be helpful to us 
as well. 


Mr. Maloney: For the salaries of employees 
whose status has been approved by order in 
council as the Act requires, that item of the 
annual budget for the fiscal year is $2,800,000 
alone, and our rent is in the general area of 
$327,000, so that comes to $3,100,000. It gives 
you some idea of the cost of just keeping the 
staff paid who are engaged, as I say, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, and of paying our rent. You can 
see what’s needed right off the bat. Then 
we have got Pickering. Mr. Mills has pre- 
pared a statement— | 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Maloney, may I at this 
point say that I have received the submission 
first of all made to the Board of Internal 
Economy by the Office of the Ombudsman 
last March 1, together with details of sup- 
plementary estimates dated October 27, 1977. 
The clerk will now distribute these to the 
members of the committee. Is this a third 
document? 


Mr. Maloney: Yes, this is the breakdown 
of the cost for Pickering from April 1 to 
September 30. That’s two months ago. At that 
stage the figure on the far right, $278,895, 
which has been incurred in the last— 
[11:00] 

Mr. Chairman: Is this third breakdown— 
it is not headed—the details of the Pickering 
costs to date in the current year? 

Mr. Maloney: That’s right. Up to Sep- 
tember 30. 

Mr. Chairman: To September 30. 


Mr. Wildman: If I just may conclude at 
this point, I may come back in after I have 
had a chance to look at those documents. I 
would appreciate receiving them and I hope 
they will be able to enlighten me a little 
as to the problems as the Ombudsman and 
his staff see them. 

Mr. Maloney: I don’t see why we can't 
try and give you the breakdown you want 
geographically. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, that would be useful. 


Mr. Maloney: It would take more than 
today to prepare it. We will certainly under- 
take to get it for you. I think it will reveal 
a pretty interesting picture. 

I hope I am not out of order to amplify 
my answer to your question but trips around 
the province—besides the immense conven- 
ience they are to, say, the 71 people in 
Windsor who were mentioned by Mr. 
Ruston, and the convenience they are to 
those home owners and families in that we 
go to them—have additional advantages. One 
is that invariably the staff will get into the 
high schools—one or more of the high 
schools. If I go, I will do it myself. You 
get a whole gang of young people, maybe 
as many as 600 or 700 in their mid-teens 
and you have an opportunity to tell them 
what this whole Ombudsman thing is all 
about, that you people created. It makes a 
great impression. 

I have always felt it was our duty to let 
as many people know as fast as possible 
what you people created—that you created 
this office, what it can do, and what it can't 
do. In addition to the schools, we will go 
to the universities or community colleges. 
If the local service clubs want a speaker 
we will provide a speaker. In that way the 
news media pick it up. 

As a result, the Office of the Ombudsman 
in this province is much better known to far 
more people in the province than it is, I 
think, in the other provinces of the country. 
I think that was part of our duty, to make 
sure that as many people as possible knew 
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what we were and what we were able to do. 
It has a final advantage. The members of 


the staff who go on these tours become 
more expert members of the staff by reason 


of the know-how they get of the province, 
the feel of the province, the familiarity with 
the problems peculiar to a particular area. 
So it’s got a great many wonderful advan- 
tages that make it, in my opinion, a very 


necessary expense. 


Mr. Reid: I would like to set something 


_ straight here, because I think the Ombuds- 


man has unfortunately and not deliberately 


misled the committee in saying we need a 
' mechanism for approval of his estimates. 


We have a mechanism. It’s an imperfect 


mechanism and none of us is happy with it, 
but, Mr. Maloney, what I gather you are 
| saying is you want a mechanism where you 
/ can walk in, not be questioned, and have 
_ your budget approved without any questions 
' being asked, whether it be the Board of 
_ Internal Economy or this committee. 


In fact, there is a mechanism set up, it 


_was set up by the Legislature, that your 
_ estimates would go before the Board of 


Internal Economy and then be approved, as 
passed on by the Board of Internal 
Economy, by this particular committee. So 
there is a mechanism there, albeit an im- 
perfect one and one that has some short- 
comings, but to say that there isn’t a me- 
chanism to have your estimates approved I 
think is somewhat misleading. 

I am going to deal with the problem of 
the north that my colleague from the north 
has dealt with. I feel exactly the same way 
he does, but I have a number of questions 
relating to the money. I wonder if Mr. Mills 
can provide us with the actual budgets since 
the inception of the Ombudsman’s office 
from year one, the budget for each year and 
the supplementary estimates that were asked 
for in each year up to the present time? 

Mr. Mills: Certainly. First of all, I should 
explain that in the first year of operation, 


which wasn’t a full 12 calendar months, the 
legislation, the Ombudsman Act, provides 


that the funds be taken directly from the 
consolidated revenue fund. So there were 
no estimates. The actual expenditures, how- 


ever, in the period ended March 31, 1976, 
| were $1,297,044. 


Mr. Reid: Was that for a full fiscal year? 
Mr. Mills: No. 

Mr. Reid: How many months was that? 
Mr. Mills: I would guess it was about nine 


months, more or less. 


Mr. Reid: Thank you. 


Mr. Mills: In the fiscal year 1976-77 the 
Ombudsman asked for $3.221 million on 
March 1, 1976, At a subsequent meeting of 
the Board of Internal Economy he was given 
$2.3 million. In November 1976 we pre- 
sented supplementary estimates in the amount 
of $509,000. We were awarded the entire 
$509,000, which meant that for the fiscal 
year 1976-77 the total that we were ap- 
proved to spend was $2.809 million. 

Mr. Reid: Can [ interrupt you just for 
a second? Was that $509,000 already money 
that had been committed or spent by the 
office? 

Mr. Mills: No, I wouldn’t say so, no. In 
fact, in September 1976, when I began to 
analyse the actual spending to date, it really 
looked in many categories as if our spending 
was only running to 33 per cent of what 
had been appropriated. This accounts for the 
fact that I asked only for $509,000, rather 
than the difference. 

Mr. Reid: All right. 


Mr. Mills: On March 1, 1977, we asked 
for $3.909 million. The board awarded us 
$3.560 million. The supplementary estimate 
presented November 8 asked for $1,100,300, 
and as of yesterday we were given some 
$633,500. 

Mr. Reid: I have some other questions 
related to that, but if I followed you cor- 
rectly you asked originally for this fiscal year 
$3.9 million you got $3.569 million; you 
came back with supplementary estimates of 
$1.1 million, which is some $200,000 less 
than your original proposal, your original 
estimate. What happened to the $200,000 
that you thought you needed in March? 


Mr. Mills: No. I beg to differ. We orgin- 


ally asked for $3.909 million, we _ got 
$3.560 million. 

Mr. Reid: I’m sorry, yes, so you are 
actual ly— 


Mr. Mills: The shortfall was $349,000. 

Mr. Reid: How has the staff grown from 
day one? 

Mr. Mills: I'm at a bit of a disadvantage 
because I haven’t been there from day one. 
I have only been there since about May 
1976. 

Mr. Maloney: On day one there was one; 
Arthur Maloney was his name. And his secre- 
tary, two. 

Mr. Reid: For a 126-million per cent in- 
crease. 

Mr. Mills: The figures I have in front of 
me, though, are that there were 103 people 
on staff, for example, at October 31, 1976, 
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and on March 1, 1977, we applied to the 
board for approval of a complement of 
122. So that’s a growth as you can see of 
some 19. 


Mr. Reid: Plus contract employees who 
number what? 


Mr. Mills: We are counting the contract 
employees who are full-time, if they are 
complement. The people we don’t count as 
complement are in specialized situations such 
as articling law students, people who work 
less than a 36-to-37-hour week. 


Mr. Reid: If my calculations are correct, 
and they will be rather sweeping, it appears 
that ‘since the Office of the Ombudsman has 
been in effect, the supplementary estimates 
at least requested vary from 25 per cent, 
to this year around almost 33 per cent, which 
seems to be either, (a) to my mind bad 
budgeting on somebody's part, or (b) that’s 
quite an increase, those kinds of percentages. 

Just as a matter of interest, may I ask, Mr. 
Chairman, if the Ombudsman mentioned last 
night that the employees and salaries had to 
be approved by order in council? Were the 
original employees who were hired, all ap- 
proved by order in council at the time they 
were hired, or was there negotiation be- 
tween the Ombudsman and the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council before people were 
hired, as to what their salary range would be? 


Mr. Maloney: No, we never had any dis- 
cussions. The Act, as you recall, provides 
as follows in section 8: “Subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, the Ombudsman may employ such 
officers and other employees as the Ombuds- 
man considers necessary for the efficient 
operation of his office, and may determine 
their salary and remuneration and terms and 
conditions of employment.” 

Under the authority of that section, I went 
about the task and the process of recruiting 
the staff that I thought was required. From 
time to time—I have forgotten on how many 
occasions between now and May 1975 I got 
orders in council; not that many—I would 
simply engage them. The government, I pre- 
sume, assumed I would be responsible for 
the type of person I would engage and the 
type of expertise I would acquire, then when 
I sent my list to the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council it was returned duly approved by 
order in council. We really never sat down 
and said, “I am going to hire this person,” or 
they did not say to me, “Don’t hire that per- 
son” or anything of that sort. 


Mr. Reid: Or, “Don’t pay them that kind 
of money.” 
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Mr. Maloney: No, but then as the Hickling- 
Johnston report showed, they were paid 
basically normal salaries, with the exception 
of a few secretarial positions which have been 
red-circled. 

Mr. Reid: I don’t have much confidence in 
Hickling-Johnston but that is another matter. 


Mr. Maloney: You are pretty well alone in 
that, because an awful lot of other people do, 
and they are very highly regarded, we ascer- 
tained, by all the caucuses of this building. 
That is my opinion. 

You indicated, Mr. Reid, that I misled—or 
you were good enough to say “inadvertently,” 
I think—the committee, when I said there was 
no mechanism. I did not say there was no 
mechanism for the Ombudsman to have his 
estimates approved. I said there was no mech- 
anism to enable the Ombudsman to deal with — 
situations that are not envisaged or antici- 
pated when his budgetary requirements are — 
determined. That is what the rest of them 
committee understood me to say. 


Mr. Reid: Well, perhaps. But it is my ~ 
understanding that you are free at any time 
to go back to the Board of Internal Economy 
and ask for supplementary estimates. 

Mr. Maloney: That is not the case, as I 
advised. 

Mr. Reid: I thought we had before us 
supplementary estimates of $633,500. How did 
that come about? 

Mr. Maloney: You only go before the Board 
of Internal Economy for your original esti-— 
mates, in March, and then for your supple- 
mentary estimates this time of year. In other 
words, it is not a tribunal you can go before 
whenever you can. If you are right, I have 
been quite wrong and I should have been 
doing that, but my understanding is that that 
is not the case. 


Mr. Mills: Mr. Chairman, late last February 
it came to our attention that we were running — 
out of cash. We wrote the Board of Internal 
Economy asking for additional funds. We 
were told that we would have to manage as — 
best we could. So there is no avenue that I 
am aware of. | 


Mr. Maloney: You see, I don’t think even 
other ministries can, Mr. Reid. They get 
their excess moneys from Management Board. 


We have no status to go before Management» 
Board. 

Mr. Reid: Is it a matter of the fact that the 
Board of Internal Economy does not want to- 
deal with them or refuses to deal with them 
or has simply said, “No, you cannot have the 


money ? 
Mr. Maloney: No, it was not that, for sure. 
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I assumed they were not being petulant in 


refusing to hear us. It is just that it is not the 


practice or the procedure of the board to 


do so. Where supplementary estimates are 


needed by any agency or ministry, you do it 


_ through Management Board, but unfortunately 


that mechanism is not available to the Om- 
budsman. 


Mr. Reid: Well, we have come full circle. 
We still have these supplementary estimates 
before us, that you went before the Board of 


_ Interna] Economy for. You are saying that is 





'a one-shot proposition during the year and 


you cannot do it again, that you cannot ap- 


proach Management Board for special war- 


rants or Management Board orders if you 
require further expenditures? 

Mr. Maloney: No. That is the mechanism I 
was explaining to this committee that we 


_ lacked, and that is the mechanism that I am 
_asking you and your colleagues to do some- 
thing about providing for. 


Mr. Reid: That clarifies it in my mind. 
We were talking the other might about the 


cars you have. I understand they are bought 
| for you by MTC. They do the purchasing but 





it comes out of your budget? 


Mr. Maloney: Yes, but not originally. 
Mr. Mills: Originally they were not pur- 


chased. All of them have not been purchased. 


We have subsequently been instructed to 
purchase them all from the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications, and, as I 
Said the other night, the most recent acquisi- 
tions have been from MTC. 

__ Mr. Reid: What does that come to? Is 
_that in this budget for services? 

__ Mr. Mills: No. The purchase of an auto- 
‘mobile would be in the supplies and equip- 
‘Ment category. 

Mr. Reid: How much does that come to? 


__ Mr. Mills: There was only one in there and 
it was a $4,000 vehicle. 


Mr. Reid: Four thousand dollars. So pre- 
sumably in the year past you used all that 


| 





was in the budget at that time for the pur- 


| | 


chase of vehicles? 
Mr. Mills: Yes. 


| Mr. Reid: Can we go back to that? How 
‘much was that for 15 vehicles? 


Mr. Mills: They were not all purchased 
in the immediately preceding fiscal year. 
In other words, some of them were pur- 
chased in the first nine months of operation. 
11:15] 

__ Mr. Reid: Let’s say in the first 21 months, 


| 


‘then, nine and 12. 








Mr. Mills: I don’t have that information 
with me. 


Mr. Reid: Do you know what the average 
cost would be? Would it be $4,000 or would 
it be more in the neighbourhood of $8,000? 


Mr. Mills: I would strike a balance and 
Say an average of $5,500, because they 
come to us, as you know, without federal 
sales tax. We get a fleet price on them. 


Mr. Reid: But you're talking about 
$100,000 that isn’t required in this year’s 
budget, then, for the purchase of auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. Mills: 
$100,000? 

Mr. Reid: If you take 16 or 15, say, at 
$5,500 or $6,000, you're talking roughly 
$100,000, $90,000 that has been spent in 
years past and is not required in this year’s 
budget. 

Mr. Mills: Yes. 

Mr. Reid: Yes, all right. ’d just like to 
go back to something that is really sticking 
in my mind and that is the Quebec situation 
where they have approximately a third of 
the employees and a budget of $1 million. 
How long have they been operating there in 
the province of Quebec? 


Mr. Maloney: I think the Quebec Om- 
budsman was created in 1967—Glenn says 
1969; I think it’s 1967 myself. 


Mr. Reid: Well, we'll split it and say 
1968. 

I only make this comment, Mr. Ombuds- 
man, because I appreciate that you're not 
going to be critical of the operation of one 
of your colleagues, but it really confounds 
me that they could operate that way in the 
province of Quebec, which has a similar 
population and similar geography to the 
province of Ontario. I think, quite frankly, 
that you should be comparing yourself with, 
not Alberta and not Newfoundland, as you 
did on the radio this morning, but with the 
province of Quebec. 

I presume, because of your response the 
other day, you’re not going to tell me that 
the Quebec Ombudsman does not do the 
same type of job as you do here. It really 
raises the question of why we require all 
this money in the province of Ontario. The 
Pickering situation aside, the Cayuga situa- 
tion aside, why do you require the staff and 
the budget that you do in the province of 
Ontario? 

I think we have to be frank about this. 
There is obviously a feeling among mem- 
bers of the Legislature that the office of the 
Ombudsman has become a little too gold- 


I'm sorry, you've lost me; 
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plated and that maybe, particularly in this 
time of constraint and restraint, a little brass 
is needed instead of gold. You may say, Mr. 
Ombudsman, that I could easily provide the 
brass and I would accept that. 


Mr. Maloney: I’m never rude, Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Reid: I won't reply to that either. I 
won't reply to that, Mr. Maloney. 

In some three years, your budget has 
grown —better than tripled. If you had your 
way, it would almost have quadrupled. 
Really, I think the members of the Legisla- 
ture wonder if we are getting value for our 
money and if all of this is required, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that every other 
government department has been forced to 
cut back, as my colleague Mr. Ruston has 
mentioned. 

I'd like to ask you a question, trying te 
help you here to find the money that you say 
vou need. How many calls or people. or 
how much business, for instance, do you have 
coming to the office in the Legislature, Mr. 
Page’s office? Do you have any idea? Can 
you tell us what the numbers are for the 
use of this office at the Legislature? 


Mr. Maloney: Give us a bit of time to 
look it up. We'll let you know. That office 
has been a good convenience for members of 
the Legislature who wish to utilize the serv- 
ices of the Ombudsman. Where. on occasion, 
they have wanted me to interview a con- 
stituent, it’s been more convenient for them 
to sit in on the interview if it’s here. Of 
course the great significance of that office 
is the extent to which it symbolizes the role 
of this functionary that you’ve created as an 
officer of the Legislature. 

One of the very basic features of this office 
that I would urge you to maintain, is an 
Ombudsman’s presence in the very heart of 
the government situation. We don’t encour- 
ace complainants to use that office as the 
place to address their complaints, because 
our equipment, our facilities, our photocopy- 
ing equipment and that sort of thing, are 
at the headquarters at 65 Queen Street. But 
it's been a very important, very useful, very 
necessary part of our operation as far as 
I’m concerned. 

We'll have to look up the figures for you. 
I’m sure there’s a record of them somewhere. 
But we can’t get them to you right away. 
We'll try to get them over the lunch hour. 


Mr. Reid: Could Mr. Mills explain the 
services of $600,000, break that down for us 
a little finer? 


Mr. Mills: Yes, I believe so. The services 


can be broken down as follows—this is just 
one way of doing it: 

First of all, there is communication serv- 
ices, which includes things such as adver- 
tising in the news media. Rental services 
covers, for example, photocopy and duplicat- 
ing equipment, office machine rental, vehicle 
rental and furniture rental. Included in this 
category is rental of the premises that we 
occupy, and the tax and maintenance escala-— 
tion that goes along with that. Then, as 
mentioned last night, there are services for 
data processing, temporary help, reception, 
conference and hospitality. 

Mr. Reid: Can I stop you? Temporary 
help—how much is budgeted for that? 


Mr. Mills: We budgeted $60,000 at the 
beginning of this year and by September 30 
we had spent the entire amount. 


Mr. Reid: What would that do? Is that 
for secretarial help? Is that for additional— 


Mr. Mills: Primarily, it’s secretarial. Man- 
agement consulting is an example of pro- 
fessional services. The salary study that we 
commissioned Hickling-Johnston to do— 


Mr. Reid: That was $10,000 or so? 


Mr. Mills: I believe the total bill was 
closer to $28,000. 


Mr. Reid: Twenty-eight thousand? Did vou 
have approval in writing from the Board of 
Internal Economy to conduct that study, 
and the money voted or told that the money 
would be— 


Mr. Mills: No, when we undertook that — 
study, the board had not decreed that our 
office had to abide by the manual of ad- 
ministration. Therefore we did not obtain 
that approval in advance in writing, as is 
required by the manual. 


Mr. Maloney: Correct me if I’m wrong, 
Mr. Mills. When the board voiced some 
criticism of our salary structure, I undertook — 
that such a study would be conducted. It — 
was never formalized in writing, but Im _ 
sure the members of the board who were | 
present at that meeting were alerted to the | 
fact that some sort of study re our salaries — 
was going to be undertaken, because they — 
were concerned about the AIB problem. | 

Mr. Reid: Did you presume to take that 
$28,000 out of your budget or to come back 
and ask for that money to be repaid, as you | 
put it, by the Board of Internal Economy? — 

Mr. Mills: We took it out of our budget. | 
We attempted to provide for it by way of a 
supplementary in November 1976. | 


Mr. Reid: Since you weren’t following the 
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manual of administration, I presume then 
that you didn’t even tender the contract. 

Mr. Mills: No. 

Other examples of services are medical 
services. We use the services of those 
general practitioners and psychiatrists in the 
resolution of complaints from, for example, 
inmates in psychiatric hospitals. 

Mr. Maloney: Or workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mills: Right. There are legal services, 
French translation service— 


Mr. Reid: What does legal services cover? 


Mr. Mills: In our dealings with the Minis- 
try of Housing, they have seen fit not to re- 


_imburse us for certain legal expenses that 


we have incurred. Therefore, it falls on our 
shoulders to pick it up. 

Mr. Reid: How much is that item? 

Mr. Mills: I’m estimating that by the end 
of this year it will come to about $10,000. 

Mr. Maloney: Mr. Hainey reminds me on 
that aspect of legal services—you’ll remember 
that we engaged the services of two and 
then it later was increased to three counsel 


_ for the landowners who were appearing be- 


fore Mr. Donnelly. As a result of the dis- 
enchantment of the landowners with the 
tribunal before which they were appearing— 
I presume you'd say with the advice of their 
counsel—they withdrew from that hearing. 
But Mr. Scott and his colleagues continued 
to advise the landowners. 

I undertook, as I understand it, to pro- 


_ vide the landowners with counsel to give 


a 








them advice that he thought was proper 
advice, not the advice that I wanted him to 


| give them or that the Minister of Housing 


wanted him to give them. My view was that 
my obligation to pay them continued. The 
Ministry of Housing has refused to reim- 
burse me for that, taking the position that 
since they walked out, we’re no longer ob- 
ligated to them. I think we are. So that’s 
an additional tab we have to pick up. 


Mr. Mills: A further example of profes- 
Sional services is French translation. We 
paid out about $21,000 for the translation 
of the first report to the Legislature. 


Mr. Reid: Did you say $21,000? 


Mr. Mills: To have it translated 
French. 


Mr. Maloney: I thought that was a very 
important action to take in relation to the 
first report. I think it was an important 
action to take in any of our reports, but I’ve 
decided against it because of our budgetary 
problems this year. Instead we're going to 


into 


provide—we now have—we've just received 
a translation of a good resume of our report. 
That cost what—about $1,800? 

Mr. Mills: North Pickering court report- 
ing is another example of services that we're 
having to pay for. It’s a very substantial 
item. 

Mr. Maloney: How much is that? 


Mr. Mills: In the period ending March 31, 


1978, our estimate is that it will be 
$240,000. The bills average $17,000 a 
month. 


Mr. Maloney: That’s what I meant, Mr. 
Reid, when I said a while ago—I think you 
were present—if you could persuade the 
Ministry of Housing to reimburse me for the 
moneys weve had to spend by virtue of 
those hearings and to continue to reimburse 
us to the end of the present fiscal year, and 
if you leave the estimates as determined by 
the Board of Internal Economy, I’m told by 
Mr. Mills we will not have a problem. 


Mr. Mills: I think perhaps the most sig- 
nificant item is the rental of space which is, 
as I mentioned, about $327,000. On March 
1, we asked the board for $747,000 for serv- 
ices. They cut that amount back to $600,000. 
Over 50 per cent of that amount is just to 
rent the space, both at Queen Street and at 
the site of the hearings on Consumers Road. 


Mr. Reid: I just have one more item, 
Mr. Chairman. I wish to associate myself 
with the comments of Mr. Wildman in the 
way the matter of cutting back services in 
northern Ontario has hit the headlines in the 
Globe and Mail this morning. Mr. Maloney 
was on CBC radio this morning giving hon- 
ourable mention to Mr. Davidson among 
other things but leaving the impression, per- 
haps again inadvertently, that the place that 
would suffer most would be northern Ontario 
where he admits the problems are more 
severe or where that ‘service is needed more 
than anywhere else. 


I find it a contradiction in terms, even 
having heard the explanation as put by Mr. 
Maloney, that that service may be curtailed 
and that the people in his office are being 
put to great personal sacrifice to travel up 
there and to complete the hearings. We’re 
only now in November. Your fiscal year 
goes to March, I understand. Am I to pre- 
sume by those comments that you've used 
up all of your budget to this date—that all 
the money, the $3,560,000, has been spent? 


[11:30] 


Mr. Mills: No. First of all, if I may—one 
of the facts of life about a labour intensive 
organization—and that’s typical of any or- 
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ganization in the public service—is that up- 
wards of 70 per cent of estimates goes for 
salaries, wages and the benefits that are 
automatically attracted. These are obligations 
that we can’t suspend. There is just no way 
we can say to people who are permanent 
employees of the office that they'll thave to 
do without a pay cheque. We're locked into 
those expenditures. 

So when were told at the end of the 
month of November that the amount we've 
requested for supplementary estimates is 
going to be cut so drastically, we are of 
necessity forced to look for those expendi- 
tures that are avoidable expenditures. I’m 
sure youll appreciate that the travel is an 
expenditure that can be avoided. By the same 
token, we can’t refuse the people from whom 
we lease space at 65 Queen Street West. 
We can’t apprise them that we won't be 
making any payments. They want their 
money on the first of every month, 

So I’m trying to stress the point that the 
options open to us are very few and far 
between. On your point specifically: on De- 
cember 1 we requisitioned $300,000 from 
Treasury. We foresee that amount will do 
us through the month of December. That 
leaves us with $550,000 of the $3,560,000 
that was approved by the Legislature. 


Mr. Reid: Could you give me that one 
more time—just the last part? 


Mr. Mills; You asked, I think, whether 
we had spent all of the $3,560,000. My 
answer is that on December 1 we requisi- 
tioned $300,000. We anticivate that will last 
ns until December 31. That means that— 
disregarding for the moment the supple- 
mentary estimates—we have $550,000 left of 
the $3,560,000 to see us through January, 
February, March and the first pay in April, 
namely, on April 14, which we are expected 
to pay out of this year S estimates. 


Mr. Reid: Presumably, you're going to get 
your supplementary estimates of $633,500. 

Mr. Mills: Which would mean that the 
cash available to us between January 1 and 
March 31 is $1,183,000. But once again Id 
like to stress the nature of our unavoidable 
fixed commitments. 


Mr. Reid: As Mr. Wildman has said, it’s 
rather offensive the way this whole thing 
has developed—that the north should be 
singled out to suffer from a lack of services 
and then some of your people would make 
the sacrifice, supposedly, to provide that serv- 
ice, I just want to reiterate, Mr. Chairman, 
that I, for one, feel that the Ombudsman 
must come down to earth a little bit in his 


requests. He must look at his staff require- 
ments. He must look at what he’s doing. 

I feel your whole organization has grown 
beyond the dream or suggestions and aspira- 
tions of the Legislature when we _ passed 
the Act—and you may recall I was in favour 
of it. But I really feel as one individual mem- 
ber—I speak only for myself—that you've 
grown like Topsy, that you have become gilt- 
edged, gold-plated, and that the time has 
come to take a very long look at just what 
you require. 

We're in an anomalous situation here in 
that I feel the Ombudsman should be as 
independent from the Legislature as possible. 
On the other hand, the Legislature has the 
responsibility to see that the money spent on 
behalf of the people of the province is well 
spent and is needed and required. I can only 
go back to reiterate that Quebec, which has 
been in operation for 10 years or eight years 
with a staff one-third of yours and a budget 
of $1 million after 10 years, perhaps is not 
providing the greatest service that everybody 
would like to see, but I have to ask, if they 
are able to proceed on that basis, why your 
staff has grown as it has and why your ex- 
penses have grown as they have, with the 
exception of the one or two items that we 
have discussed at some length. I am just not 
convinced in my own mind that, in fact, all 
of this is necessary. 

I would agree with you—to end on a posi- 
tive note—that some mechanism must be 
found for you to get the additional money 
if required in view of peculiar circumstances, 
if a Pickering or Cayuga or something like 
that comes along. I am not convinced that 
when we are, in fact, passing $3.56 million, 
an additional $633,500 is not enough for you 
to carry out the functions as envisioned by 
the Legislature. 

Mr. Maloney: Mr. Chairman, in answer to 
Mr. Reid’s question, much of what he’s just 
said, particularly in relation to my counter- 
part in Quebec, is subject matter we dealt 
with, both of us, yesterday. In my view the 
situation in Quebec is not comparable to 
Ontario's. 
Ombudsman operation for the province of 
Ontario; that mandate implied that it would 


be set up in accordance with my concept of © 


what that office should be. I would be re- 


sponsible for bringing into being a new func- 


tion that heretofore was unknown in the 
province. 

I studied the operation in all the provinces 
of Canada, including Quebec. I studied it 
around the world. I visited some of the juris- 


dictions around the world, and I came up 


I was mandated to set up an 
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with what I thought was the best operation 
and the one that fulfilled the commitment I 
made to the Legislature and the people of 
this province, to give this province an Om- 
budsman operation that is second to none in 
the world. That’s what you're sitting on right 
now in Ontario, Mr. Reid. You can accept 


| my assurance of that. 


I think anyone who has seen our office, 
who has witnessed it, who has toured it, who 
has become familiar with it, finds that it’s a 
pretty high-class operation that you can be 
pretty proud of and you can boast of if you 
want to. Nothing less was expected of me 
than to provide the province with what I 


_ did, and [’'m proud of it. I’m sorry you're not. 
_[m sorry that any time you speak of it, you 


speak derogatorily and critically of the op- 
eration. It’s a pity to me that that’s so. I 
_ feel inept that I haven’t succeeded in pur- 
suading you of the fact that I’ve created a 
good operation for this province. 

I can’t say any more to you than that. If 
the time ever comes when you want to visit 
the office and inspect it and tour it, all you’ve 





got to do is call Arthur Maloney and he'll 
welcome you down there. I think it may 
change your views, or at least it will give 
them a greater degree of substance, because 
_youre not familiar with the operation. You 
_haven’t seen it. You haven’t met the in- 
credible staff that serves the province of 
| Ontario. You talk derogatorily of the staff 
that has agreed to pay its own expenses to 
| northern Ontario so we won’t have to cancel 
the trip that’s scheduled for next week. Those 


_ staff people volunteered to do that on their 


|own. They deserve your commendation. 


Mr. McCaffrey: They are behaving like 
MPPs. 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, I can’t let that 
/ go. Mr. Maloney has proved once again that 
he’s quite capable of defending himself. It’s 
an old political trick to stick up a straw man 
and then beat it to death. I’m offended by 
your remarks, Mr. Maloney. 


'_ Mr. Maloney: No more offended than I am 
'by yours. 


Mr. Reid: I did not speak derogatorily of 
your staff and its offer to go at its own ex- 
'pense. I am offended that it should have to 
\do this and the way it was done. I have, in 
fact, on occasion spoken highly of your of- 
fice. But I'l tell you I am not quite con- 
vinced of all your staff's being capable. 
You and I have had a little run-in in the 
past on that. I’m not convinced that they all 
are the greatest people on earth. 

I am here and I, as a member of the 
Legislature, have a responsibility to ask you 





what you are doing with the money that 
comes out of the taxpayers’ pockets. If you 
find that offensive, if you find that to be 
derogatory, I’m sorry. 

You have been through the political 
process. You are no longer a partisan poli- 
tician. No one has ever suggested that, but 
believe me, Mr. Maloney, you are a_ highly 
political person. I don’t say that in a deroga- 
tory sense. But to suggest that, first of all, 
I don’t know what I’m talking about, is of- 
fensive to me as a member of the Legisla- 
ture. It’s quite true, on occasion, that prob- 
ably all of us aren’t as informed, but that’s 
why I’m here asking questions that you 
obviously find offensive. 


Mr. Maloney: That’s not so. You know it’s 
not so and you shouldn’t be making that kind 
of statement. I don’t find your inquiries about 
Our operation offensive at all. They are a 
legitimate— 

Mr. Reid: You called them derogatory. I 
presume that means they’re offensive. 


Mr. Maloney: Many of your remarks, you 
will have to acknowledge, were insulting and 
derogating. I had every right to make the 
comment I did in relation to that part of 
your remarks. I'd be remiss in my duty if I 
sat here and said nothing. 

Mr. Reid: If you find my remarks that way, 
obviously, you find them offensive, Mr. Ma- 
loney. It’s unfortunate that you seem to 
have done a great public relations job with 
everybody but the members of the Legisla- 
ture, with whom you say on many occasions 
you wish to work closely. I would suggest, 
Mr. Maloney, that you look to yourself and 
your operation with a view to maybe working 
a little more closely with the members of the 
House rather than having this constant con- 
frontation that seems to blow up whenever 
you appear either before the Board of In- 
ternal Economy or a committee of the Legis- 
lature. 

None of us is perfect and none of us is 
lily-white in this business, but I think we all 
have a responsibility, as you do, to justify 
what you're doing as well as I, as a member, 
have the responsibility to justify what I do. 
I do not accept your comments about the 
derogatory remarks that I made, so-called by 
you. My job here is to see that the Ombuds- 
man is doing a good job at a reasonable cost 
to the province of Ontario and that is what I 
am going to do, no matter whether you take 
offence at my remarks or not. 

Mr. Walker: Mr. Chairman, perhaps my re- 
marks might be somewhat critical as well. 
I think we all have a certain amount of re- 
spect for the Office of the Ombudsman and, I 
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suppose, it varies from person to person. But 
I do think that today and yesterday you've 
seen a recognition of resentment of all three 
parties, or at least, people from all three 
parties with respect to the tactics that have 
been taken. I associate myself with the re- 
marks of Mr. Ruston and with Mr. Wildman 
relative to the Northern Affairs speech. I 
think, frankly, the tactics have gone too far 
and it’s a bit of an end run that has not been 
acceptable to the people within this com- 
mittee who represent three separate parties. 

What you're really saying is known in the 
bureaucracy as “the Washington Monument 
speech.” This involves, in this case perhaps, 
the Northern Affairs speech. The Washington 
Monument one goes back to 1954 when the 
Secretary of the Interior was directed to re- 
duce his budget significantly in the States, 
and the Congress made this very determined 
effort to reduce costs. What happened was 
the Secretary of the Interior closed the 
Washington Monument every other day and, 
therefore, caused the Congress to rise up in 
such indignation that it restored his entire 
budget. So it’s been traditional, and I say that 
affectionately— 


Mr. Maloney: Let’s go to Washington, then. 


Mr. Walker: —I think it’s become a bit of a 
Washington Monument speech. 

We now have some of the material with 
which you made a presentation to the Board 
of Internal Economy, but that still is not 
very expansive on really what is before us. 
I do realize you’ve got $1.4 million left as 
of the end of September in the current esti- 
mates budget, plus $633,000 as approved by 
the Board of Internal Economy as of yester- 
day. That gives you something close to $2 
million from which to take out the resources 
you may need to visit the north. 

If you are saying you are not prepared to 
visit the north or are prepared to cancel 
some of the appointments to the north, what 
youre saying is that other matters are of such 
great importance that you’re not prepared to 
allocate the resources for it. Surely, from 
some $2 million there are funds sufficient to 
attach some importance to the visit to the 
north, or perhaps you consider it not that 
important in the overall case. 


[11:45] 


You came in yesterday and said you don’t 
want to be here as a country cousin with a 
$4 million budget. I think a $4-million bud- 
get probably makes you the flushest Om- 
budsman in the world. You’re not a country 
cousin; I think you’ve become a country 
squire, at that rate. I think the estimates 
presented are quite adequate at $4 million. 
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That should be sufficient to carry the Office 
of the Ombudsman in the province of On- 


tario. That’s nearly 50 cents per capita. i 


suspect that’s greater than any other place 
in the world. How on earth can any of us 
be derogating from our duty when we say 
that $4 million is adequate enough for you 
to run this particular office? 

You’ve already indicated that you're not 
prepared to have anything to do with the 
$25,000 management study. That’s part of 
the $633,000. Perhaps-that $25,000 might be 
allocated in such a way that you can afford 
to pay the people for their expenses who are 
travelling up north now at their own cost. 
Perhaps that’s a way to get around that 
particular problem and perhaps you can find 
other resources within those $2 million, or 
even the $633,000, to go to the north where 
i’s warranted. I just don’t accept that ap- 
proach, I think you're making an end run 
here that is most inappropriate under the cir- 
cumstances. I think the fact that we now 
have people from each of the three parties 
saying, “Listen, this has gone a bit too far, 
has to mean something. 


Mr. Maloney: All right. In answer to your 
statement, Mr. Walker, I would surely be 
derelict in my duty if I did not disclose to 
this committee what the consequences are to 
my operation by the action of the Board 
of Internal Economy. 

Mr. Walker: But that’s just— 

Mr. Maloney: Let me finish. I submit that 
I’m entitled to be heard. 

Mr. Walker: You are. 

Mr. Maloney: When I’ve been the victim 
of an attack that I think was very unfair, 
surely I have a right to reply to it. 


Mr. Walker: You certainly have. 


Mr. Maloney: And I intend to reply to it. 

I have a duty to alert you to what the 
consequences are and, if I didn’t and if those 
consequences ensued, you'd be very critical 
of me; you would be critical if I hadn't 
divulged that and disclosed it to you. I'm 
damned if I do and I’m damned if I don’t 
by your philosophy. 

I suppose I can continue to repeat what 
we've already said in answer to the other 


members. Maybe you weren't present, for | 


example, when Mr. Mills referred ‘to the 
state of affairs between now and the end of 
the present fiscal year, and the non-avoidable 
costs. We’re under contract to pay salaries; 
we're under contract to pay rent; and we 
can’t avoid those. So we’ve got to set aside 
the money that is needed to meet those com- 





| It was catchy to call me the country 
squire. A lot of people like to call me names. 
‘Tm as tough as any of you and I don’t mind 
taking your brickbats. Once in a while I’d 
| like to get a bouquet from one of you—I’m 
-human—but [1 take all your brickbats and 
_ your funny names. 

| For a member of the Legislature to say 
_ that in a province whose total budget annual- 
ly is $14 billion, whose bureaucracy to serve 
| it costs $72 million more or less; when you 
talk of a province of 8.5 million people; and 
-when you consider that you created an office 
that was set up to serve the people in a 
| very special way, it seems to me that for you 
_to begrudge a sum of $4 million or a little 
'over to enable that joh to be done in that 
huge bureaucracy with that huge annual 
budget. is to begrudge the people something 
that I think they’re entitled to. And as far as 
I'm concemed, any feedback I get from 
them tells me they feel entitled to it. 





_ You said I would have nothing to do with 
_the $25,000 for the management study. Surely 
/you, as a member of this House, would not 
ask the Ombudsman of this province to 
participate in a study of his office with staff 
_ people who belong to a board that is manned 
by three cabinet ministers and allow them 
to have access and to become privy to the 
files of our office. I have a duty to reiect 
| _ that suggestion and I unhesitatingly reject 
| it. 


mitments right up until, as Mr. Mills said, 
April 14, 1978. That speaks for itself. 

| 

| 

| 

) 

| 


Mr. Walker: I don’t think I disagree with 
that comment. You made the point that the 
$25,000 was unacceptable to you and I’m 
‘Suggesting there is a resource that you might 
use if you want to cover the cost for these 
people to go north rather than have them 

take it out of their own pockets. The point 
|I think you’re missing is that we’re not be- 
grudging you the $4.2 million which I think 
‘is the gross figure you’ve applied here, You 
have estimates now of $3,500,000 approved 
.and the $633,000 that came forward; that 
takes us up over $4 million. That’s not being 
begrudged. I think the complaint that’s being 
‘made is that you wish to have something 
like $4.6 million or more but were cut down 


And there are those of us who object to 
the end-run of going around to the news- 
‘Papers in the middle of the debate, throwine 
;forward this refusal to go to the north 
Speech, hoping that everybody is going to 
come down from the north and scream so 
loudly that the Legislature will restore all 
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the moneys that you're particularly asking 
for. I think it’s inappropriate to go that route. 

Mr. Maloney: You are attributing motives 
to me that are totally wrong. If you want 
to attribute them to me, there is nothing 
I can do about it. I didn’t call the press. I 
didn’t call the radio. They're immensely 
interested in this operation. They called me. 
As far as I’m concerned they had every 
right to call me. They have every right to 
frank disclosures from me, and I repeat that 
the result of the actions of the Board of 
Internal Economy is to effectively curtail a 
very important part of my operation, namely, 
the hearings. And the part of the province 
that will be most seriously affected by that 
is the north. I repeat it. Then, to an almost 
equal degree, the prisons and jails of the 
province are affected by it. I repeat that. 

Mr. Walker: But those are just about the 
most inflammatory things you can say. You 
made those statements last night. Naturally, 
people are going to get upset once they hear 
those statements. You made the statement 
that you were going to cut off the efforts 
to the north and then there would be prisons 
and jails and other efforts cut off. These are 
very important things and you know that. 
What we're saying here is that in $4.2 mil- 
lion, there have to be some funds there 
available for you to do some of those 
services. There is plenty of money available, 
in my opinion. I think it’s only responsible 
for us to accept the Board of Internal 
Economy’s remarks of $633,500 as being 
acceptable increases in the $3.5 million 
you budgeted for in March this year. 


Mr. Maloney: At your convenience, you 
sit down with Mr. Mills and tell him how to 
do it. You sit down with him and tell him 
how to do it, Mr. Walker. Don’t make ex- 
pansive statements that it can be done. You 
sit down with Mr. Mills at your convenience 
and tell him how to do it. 


Mr. Walker: I'd be glad to accept your 
invitation. If you give us the rest of the 
budget we'll be able to look at that. I have 
only a scattered assessment here. 


Mr. Maloney: All this material is on file 
with the Board of Internal Economy. I 
should, perhaps, have pre-subpoenaed it be- 
fore this committee. I thought maybe those 
things were done for you by your staff. We 
can arrange to get additional copies of the 
material that is with the Board of Internal 
Economy. It has all been examined by the 
board. I think it has all been examined by 
the select committee on the Ombudsman. 
Nothing is being hidden from you. It is 
available to you if you go and ask to see it. 
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Mr. Mills: I would be very pleased to 
meet with any or all members of this com- 
mittee in advance of any discussion of esti- 
mates to explain them as best I can. I 
would be very pleased to do that either now 
or in the future. 

Mr. Walker: Thank you, I would be glad 
to accept the offer. 

Mrs. Campbell: Having listened to part of 
this, not all of it, I guess I am just a naive 
city gal trying to go through the elements 
of this budget. I suppose I am the kind of 
person who likes to take an overview of a 
situation. 

First of all, I don’t know of any budget 
that goes through the sort of review that 
this one does. I think we made a serious mis- 
take in our beginning stages and I have 
been most unhappy with the fact that this 
budget is reviewed by the Board of Internal 
Economy. I recognize the constitutional 
problems, but I think we can work out a 
procedure whereby the budget is reviewed 
in equal part by all the parties in the 
House, and not by a group dominated by the 
government such as is the Board of Internal 
Economy. 

I stated that when we were working on 
the subject in the Morrow committee. We 
sent our opinion over to the Ombudsman’s 
committee because we thought that was 
appropriate. But here we have, for one 
operation, the Board of Internal Economy, 
this committee and the Ombudsman’s com- 
mittee. It seems to me that we in the 
Legislature owe it to ourselves, to the people 
of Ontario and to the Ombudsman _ to 
straighten out the situation so that we get 
some kind of logic and some kind of appro- 
priate approach to the situation. 

Having said that, I too have been critical, 
in part, of the operation of the Ombudsman. 
I have felt on occasion that the Ombudsman’s 
office was giving the appearance of being 
partisan and I was offended at the way in 
which that matter was dealt with a year ago. 
I said that. I’ve spoken to the Ombudsman 
about it. ’'m not one of those people who 
has been critical without discussion with the 
Ombudsman on the matters that bothered me. 

But you know, the budget that ’m most 
familiar with is the budget of ‘the city of 
Toronto. I think the Ombudsman is absolutely 
correct in one area. For the most part, in a 
municipal budget you have pretty fixed costs, 
or costs which you can prognosticate. But I 
remember going through the ordeal of try- 
ing to figure out for the cost for the city 
solicitor, trying to see what kind of a con- 
tingency allowance there ought to be for 
that operation. Although I believe we have 


the greatest city solicitor anywhere, here 
in the city of Toronto, he couldn’t tell how 
many lawsuits there would be against the city 
in any given year. 

To bring it down to a different kind of | 
concept, neither can anyone figure out with 
any degree of other than a guesstimate, how 
much will be needed for snow removal or salt, 
or whatever, in a given year, to manage the 
winter conditions of our city. That is true — 
of ministries in this place. But ministries, _ 
when they run up against the velvet, have an — 
approach they can take to Management Board, 
They can get approval either by warrants or | 
by Management Board orders when they are 
faced with those sorts of contingencies. 

As I understand it, that is not the case with 
the Ombudsman. Personally, when I voted in | 
favour of the Ombudsman, it was not an emo- » 
tional decision. I’m beginning to think that. 
for a great many members in this House, it | 
was a somewhat political, emotional almost | 
PR approach. That was not my approach. I 
felt deeply that with the kind of bureaucracy | 
we have developed in this province, the | 
people I represented as a mini-ombudsman 
deserved someone who could take them 
through all the morass, even find out what 
ministry they were supposed to address them- 
selves to. 

I don’t want to see this office explode in 
costs. I tell you, as a Scot, I pretty well 
watch the dollars and the pennies of this 
government and I’m not averse to doing it 
with the Ombudsman. But I haven’t heard 
one single member here talk about the costs — 
of the royal commission. 

We've talked about the costs of the Hoilett | 
inquiry, but what about that commission? 
What has it costP And what to date is its 
accomplishment for the people? The Donnelly. 
commission—what accomplishment has it had 
for the people? How many cases has it heard 
in well over—could somebody give me the 
date? Was it November last year? 


Mr. Maloney: The Donnelly commissiian 
started its hearings on January 4, 1977. 


Mrs. Campbell: When was it appointed? 


Mr. Maloney: It was appointed in October, 
I believe. 


Mrs. Campbell: It started then—and you 
read the saga. It is an interesting develop- 
ment; somebody ought to write a book about 
it. But there it is. Nobody questions that— 
how much it cost and what it has accom- 
plished. It does anger me a little bit that we 
have Mr. Hoilett dealing with all of the 
cases that were left over. He has, in fact, 
heard 61 cases in the same period of time, 
and that commission hasn’t heard one. It is 


; 
| 


not all the fault of the commission. Perhaps 
‘it is our fault in the way in which we set 
it up. 

| Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell, I hate to 
‘interrupt. Is there an appropriate break in 
‘your remarks, because we do adjourn at 
12 o'clock? We are under severe time restraint 
‘today because Mr. Maloney wants to attend 
the swearing in ceremony of the Chief Justice 
which is at 3 o'clock. I am wondering if the 
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committee could reconvene at 12:45 p.m., 
which would give the full two hours? Would 
that be agreeable to the committee, and would 
you agree to continue at that time, Mrs. 
Campbell? 

Mrs. Campbell: If I may be permitted to 
do so. 


Mr. Chairman: You may be permitted. 


The committee recessed at 12:03 p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 12:50 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN 
(concluded) 


| Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum; Mrs. 
‘Campbell had the floor when we adjourned. 
' Mrs. Campbell: What I see at this point 
‘in time, as far as these estimates are con- 
cerned, is something that troubles me. I 
think this committee ought to be aware of 


jthe fact that far more important than the 


budget itself is what I see as a development 
‘in the budgeting process, which means that 
‘we are into what may be described as al- 
‘most a power play between the government 
and the Legislature, as to who shall control 
the Office of the Ombudsman. This offends 
‘me more than I can say. 

There’s no question in my mind that we 

have to have budgetary control, but I be- 
lieve that this office, peculiarly, is the office 
which should be responsible to all parties in 
the House and not to a government group 
Or a government-controlled group. I am 
saddened that the resolution was lost last 
night, although I did not support it in its 
‘entirety because I felt that it shouldn’t be 
addressed to a minister of the Crown but 
‘rather to the Board of Internal Economy 
itself to be here to explain its position. 
_ There are two reasons for that: One is 
‘that they made reference, according to the 
|material to which the chairman of the select 
‘committee made reference, to the way in 
which the office deals with those cases which 
are beyond the jurisdiction of the Ombuds- 
‘man. The Ombudsman’s committee has made 
a report, which I understand is to be avail- 
able today; is that correct? 


Mr. Davison: Tomorrow. 


Mrs. Campbell: Tomorrow. I understand 
that the Board of Internal Economy knew 
of that report’s imminence and to me they 
ought to have been in a position of being 
aware of the way in which the Ombudsman’s 
‘committee had reviewed that matter, and 
‘the way in which some of these cases arise. 
We were very concerned about the matter 
of non-jurisdictional cases and the fact that 
they form quite a large proportion of the 
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overall attention of the Ombudsman’s office. 
But may I say, among other things, that 
we have found—and this is a matter of 
public knowledge, because it was publicly 
discussed at the committee—that in many 
cases the ministries involved did not raise 
the question of jurisdiction until almost the 
end of the procedures. There were cases 
where it was quite difficult to determine 
whether or not they were beyond that juris- 
diction. None of this could have been avail- 
able, I should think, to the Board of Internal 
Economy in its review of the budget. 

The other matter which bothers me deeply 
is, and my understanding is, that the Board 
of Internal Economy thinks that it should 
in fact, with the Ombudsman’s office, review 
the office. I find that totally, utterly un- 
acceptable to me. I do not think the files 
in that office, or any of the information in 
that office, should be reviewed by what is 
essentially cabinet. I have to say this, Mr. 
Chairman, that when the matter came before 
the committee, again I’m on record as stat- 
ing as my opinion that I thought there 
should be at least an attempt by the Om- 
budsman’s office to do its own review. 

We all recognize the fact that the Om- 
budsman who was chosen, was chosen be- 
cause of his reputation in the civil rights 
field, his reputation as defence council, and 
not, with respect, as an administrator. Hav- 
ing looked that whole situation over, we 
came to a conclusion that perhaps this was 
the time to engage in a review. 

I have to say that I fee] that perhaps the 
resolution fell last night because of the way 
in which it was presented by the chair- 
man of the select committee, because I think 
we were all of the opinion that all of the 
material which he presented to us was in 
a letter dated November 14, long before 
the decisions were made. I think this rather 
coloured, as I understand it, the decision 
that was made on that resolution. 

I feel very strongly that we should have 
the Board of Internal Economy before this 
committee—at least invite them—so that they 
might explain their position. I would like 
this committee to recognize that it ought to 
be fighting as hard as the Ombudsman’s 
committee, or anyone else, to keep this 
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office as a function responsible to and 
responsive to the Legislature itself and not 
to cabinet. 

Having said that, there is one matter I 
would like to address myself to, because I 
find it unusual in my experience of budgetary 
processes. In the normal course in govern- 
ment you have a group of employees who 
are, shall we say within the union or within 
the bargaining team, where overtime is paid. 
It is not customary, in my experience, to 
pay overtime to those not in that group, be- 
cause they are considered to be, by reason 
of their salary and their position, outside of 
the bargaining position. I see on page de 
provision for overtime for two employees 
whom I would believe, certainly in one case, 
would be in the management category; and 
I don’t understand why there would be over- 
time provisions for those two persons. I'm 
sorry they're spelled out in names, because I 
don’t relate it to two individuals but to the 
policy of not paying overtime to those in 
the executive areas of the function. I would 
like an explanation of that. 

[1:00] 

The resolution having been defeated, I 
suppose it is impossible to put a resolution 
which is different in form. That would be 
that we invite the Board of Internal—or 
what I refer to as “infernal”—Economy to ap- 
pear before this committee to explain its 
decisions. I would suggest that if there were 
a way devised by which these estimates could 
be reviewed by the three parties in this 
House, then I don’t think that it would 
necessarily flow that the Ombudsman would 
be in an easier position in proceeding with 
his estimates. But I do think it would mean 
there would be a confidence that it was in- 
deed a function of the Assembly and not of 
the government in the House. Could I have 
an answer on this question of overtime? 


Mr. Maloney: The first of the staff people 
who have overtime privileges is Stephen 
Jones. Now the Ombudsman needs a driver; 
you couldn’t manage without it, trying to 
get along driving yourself around. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, I am referring to the 
two set out on page 2a of your explanation 
of variants; matter 10. 


Mr. Maloney: Bruce Churchill-Smith is 
now replaced by Stephen Jones—Stephen is 
just coming into the room. He is a graduate 
of the University of St. Michael’s College, 
U of T with his BA and he is hopefully go- 
ing to go to law school next year. So he had 
a year off in which he wanted to work for 
the Office of the Ombudsman. 

I wouldn't like the thought of having a 


driver like ministers do, who sort of await — 


your beck and call and that sort of thing. 
The thought of somebody doing that for me 
would be unacceptable. On the other hand, 
it’s important to me that I have somebody 
who is available when I do need to be driven, 
provided he is doing other things which are 
of importance to the office in the meantime. 
So we have a position of administrative 
assistant which Steve holds down, and he has 
agreed to act as the driver whenever I 


need him. This involves Steve being tied up 
night after night after night, often till quite - 
late at night. We worked out an arrangement _ 


that there would be payment to him of $3.50 
an hour overtime for a maximum of $2,500 
in a fiscal year. 

Mrs. Campbell: Could you relate that to 


the figures that you have given; because this 
shows, for the person he replaced, $10.56 


per hour for 50 hours per month? 


Mr. Maloney: That no longer applies; and | 
Bruce Churchill-Smith never, in fact, earned | 


that much, did he? We were projecting the 


requirement for paying him in the event he- 


did work 50 hours overtime and we were 
paying him at that rate. He never ended up 
getting that much at the end of the fiscal 
year to which it applied. He even went on 
to another job—Bruce Churchill-Smith—he is 
now an investigator in the directorate of cor- 
rectional and psychiatric facilities. His re- 
placement in the job is Stephen Jones who 
gets paid on the basis of which I have in- 
formed you; namely $13,200, I think it is, 
a year for administrative assistant, and then 
for acting as driver when I need him he is 
paid overtime on the basis I’ve said. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I go back? 
Mr. Maloney: In the case of Mr. Page— 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Churchill-Smith, what 
was his salary at the time this overtime ar- 
rangement was entered into? 


Mr. Maloney: It was $12,248 per annum, 


I am informed by Mr. ‘Mills. 

Mrs. Campbell: And what is provided for 
overtime is $6,525, which you say he never 
received? 

Mr. Maloney: He never really worked 
that much overtime, so he never ended up 
getting that. We sort of estimated how much 
possible overtime he could earn, for which 
we ought to be making provision in our 
budget. 


Mrs. Campbell: But when he was paid, he 


was paid at the rate of $10.65 per hour over- 
time? 
Mr. Maloney: Yes, that is time and a half; 


which is fairly standard for workers who are) 


in the field of overtime. 
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Mrs. Campbell: As I say, that’s standard 
in certain categories; that’s where I have 
some quarrels with you, Mr. Ombudsman. 

Mr. Maloney: Suppose I had a driver who 
did nothing but be available to drive. Frank- 
ly, I don’t know what salary is paid to gov- 
ernment drivers, but I'd still have to have 
the administrative assistant, and I’m sure the 
total cost would be quite a bit more. 

As long as there is a capable young man 
like Stephen, or Bruce Churchill-Smith be- 
fore him, who can fit into the office—Stephen 
is very helpful to the legal department which 
directs the operations of people in research; 
when he’s not available to serve me in the 
capacity I mentioned that’s what he’s doing, 
research. He does a real good job for us, 
he’s an important person. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m not questioning the 
joh. I'm just talking about what I think was 
called the APL group at the city. They were 
not within the bargaining unit. If they were 
in planning, for instance, or some of those 
areas, they worked overtime a great deal. 
They were required to go out nights, as well 
as to perform their day-time function, and 
as I recall there was some question about 
whether or not they should be provided din- 
ner if they worked overtime. I think they 


_ did have a voucher for dinner or something, 
_ but they were not given overtime for those 


duties when they were in that alternate pro- 
fessional group. 
You have another one here, with a salary 


| of what? 


Mr. Maloney: That’s Mr. Page. Mr. Page 
works for us on a per diem basis. He works 


_ while the Legislature is in session. He mans 


the office, room 157, and he works a certain 
number of days—a total number of 140 days. 


_ He’s paid on the basis of $100 a day for any 





days he works in excess of that. 

As I understand my arrangement with Mr. 
Page, he doesn’t work 365 days a year, He 
automatically works whenever the House is 
in session; and ‘he serves that office for a 
period before and after the House is in ses- 
sion, on the basis of $100 a day. When he’s 
not there we have a senior person from the 
staff on duty in that office. One of the direc- 
tors comes up and works out of that office 
for a day to make sure that there is always 
@ senior person on duty there. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then he doesn’t, in effect, 


receive a salary. What does he receive; at 
| the rate of what did you say? 


| 





Mr. Maloney: Would you explain, Mr. 
Mills, just to make sure. 


Mr. Mills: Mr. Page estimated that the 
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average number of days the House sat over 
the past few years was 140. On that basis, 
on that minimal assumption, Mr. Page is 
paid $100 times 140, or $14,000 a year. To 
provide for any days he might work in ex- 
cess of 140, the arrangement was that he 
would be paid $100 a day. 

This figure, again, is a way of providing 
for the worst, should it happen. We doubt 
he will work a total of 250 days in any fiscal 
year, but we were obligated, nonetheless, to 
provide for the very worst situation. 

Mrs. Campbell: So in overtime provision 
you have $12,000 in your budget? 

Mr. Maloney: Would you really call that 
Overtime; or is it just a continuation of my 
per diem arrangement with him? In relation 
to Stephen, I don’t think youd categorize 
him as a person who belongs ‘to the manage- 
ment staff. so if that were the criteria you 
would apply to determine whether he’s eli- 
gible for overtime, I would think he would 
he eligible. I don’t know what your view 
would be on that. 

Mrs. Campbell: When you were giving us 
a breakdown yesterday of the people you 
regarded as senior staff, I thought adminis- 
trative assistants were included. Was I wrong 
in that? 

Mr. Maloney: Yes; I said executive assist- 
ants. 

Mrs. Campbell: Executive assistants, I see. 
So below the executive assistant there is an 
administrative assistant? 


Mr. Maloney: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: And what is the function 
of the administrative assistant; apart from 
driving you at night, or driving someone at 
night? 

Mr. Maloney: He works for me in my 
office on assignments related to my position 
and unrelated to driving. He is also available 
to the research branch of the legal department 
to research files under their direction. That’s 
what he does. As a result of having him do 
that, we are spared the necessity of having 
another researcher. 


Mrs. Campbell: I just find those two areas 
difficult; perhaps it would be better to have 
a straight salary for the person who is 
functioning in this office and delete the 
overtime, whatever it is. I suppose it would 
be hard for you to come to grips with it, but 
I’m concerned about the per diem arriving at 
a fairly substantial figure and then the over- 
time being almost as much as the salary 
itself, 


Mr. Maloney: Would you let me discuss 
that with Mr. Mills to see the feasibility of 
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your suggestion and how it could be worked 
out? We could take it up with you, not 
while these estimates are under review but 
perhaps in your capacity as a member of 
the select committee? 

Mrs. Campbell: Well, I think it would be 
a good thing to review the practice. As I 
say, I’m sorry that it’s related so specifically 
to named individuals. 

Mr. Maloney: They understand. 

Mrs. Campbell: It’s not intended to be a 
question of them per se. I think you'd find 
that you were following normal procedures 
more closely if that specific group were on 
salary and not with any overtime. 


Mr. Maloney: As I see it, your proposal 
wouldn’t have the effect of decreasing my 
budget. It'd just put it into a different status 
that you’d find more acceptable. 


Mrs. Campbell: It might. I don’t know what 
it would mean; it would depend on where 
they would fall in the categories in yout 
office. It does look rather alarming to see 
$19,000 provided for overtime for two people 
when they are both earning substantial 
salaries as far as the members of the Legis- 
lature are concerned. I suppose since we don’t 
earn overtime were a little jealous of any- 
body else who does. I don’t think that is 
the basis of my concern; however, I do 
know— 


Mr. Maloney: We will certainly review it 
in the light of your observations, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, and we will get back to you with any 
problems we see that it raises. 

Mrs. Campbell: That concludes my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman: You have completed, Mrs. 
Campbell? 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes, except that I did 
query whether it was possible to put a 
resolution at variance with that of Mr. 
Davison; or to have it put for reconsideration, 
since I am not on this committee. It is a 
different resolution. 


Mr. Chairman: There is a logistics problem, 
Mrs. Campbell. As you are aware these 
estimates conclude at 2:45 p.m. today, so I 
don’t think there is any possible way we 
could make arrangements with the Board of 
Internal Economy in that short a time. 


Mrs. Campbell: I hope there will be some 
way in which this committee can reflect its 
concerns about any suggestion of Board of 
Internal Economy entering into an investiga- 
tive process in connection with this office. 
I would like something to be recorded from 
this committee, because I cannot think that 
any member of this committee, however they 
may feel about other aspects, would invite 


that kind of scrutiny by the Board of Internal 
Economy. 


{1:15] 


Mr. Chairman: I would suggest to you, 
Mrs. Campbell, that that’s a valid concern 
and an observation you could quite properly 
make when this vote comes up for con- 
currence in the House. I think it’s quite 
proper to do so at that time. 

Mrs. Campbell: Fine; thank you. 


Mr. Maloney: And you can have my as- 
surance that I won’t allow it. No staff mem- 
ber of any board that’s manned by three 
cabinet ministers is going to be given access 
to the files of the Office of the Ombudsman. 
That’s what would be needed if this man- 
agement study that I envisage is to be con- 
ducted, and I withdraw my request for it. 


Mr. Reid: Could I just follow up on the | 
overtime? I have one question I’d like to put. . 
Why was it budgeted for Mr. Churchill- . 


Smith at $10.56, and poor Mr. Jones is only 
going to get $3.50? 


Mr. Maloney: Because we thought time © 


and a half— 


Mr. Reid: It’s not because the name was 
hyphenated? 


Mr. Maloney: Oh, no, no. There are 
hyphenated names in the north, too. The 
reason for that was that I was informed— 
you and I plead guilty to being naive and 
humble— 

Mr. Reid: Neither of us meaning it. 


Mr. 
certainly Mr. Walker is a very humble man. 
I laboured naively under the impression that 
people concerned with labour would be 
very annoyed at me if I didn’t allow time- 


and-a-half to somebody who was vorking» 
overtime. So we tried to project the number > 


of hours we 


anticipated Churchill-Smith 


would be required to work overtime in the. 


fiscal year and we allowed for the maximum 


possible. We fixed his pay at time-and-a-— 


half and it worked out to that sum. 
In fact he never worked that much over- 


time and he never got anything like that 
sum; but there was quite a lot of criticism 
about that, that I was wrong when I in-— 
dicated that you should have to pay him 


time-and-a-half if it was ever going to lead 


up to that total figure. So, sensitive always 
to criticism and always determined to reform 
myself where it’s brought to my attention 
that I’m wrong, I revised it. When Mr. Jones’ 


made himself available, he was quite willing 
to work under the new terms and conditions. ' 
That’s about all I can say in answer to that. 


Maloney: Well I always do; and 
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Mr. Reid: That certainly satisfies me. 

I'm concerned—like Mrs. Campbell I don’t 
want to pick on individuals—but why was 
this arrangement made with Mr. Page, which 
_ seems to be somewhat beyond the general 
' pale of the operations of your office. In fact 
- you might say he’s a contract employee; I 
_ presume that is the designation. I take it 
' that he is here, perhaps a few days before 
_ the House begins, a few days afterwards 
_ and during the sittings of the Legislature. I 

presume that he’s not down at the office 

otherwise working? 


| Mr. Maloney: You're right. We felt the 
| business in room 157 is not acute or sus- 
_ tained enough to require Mr. Page’s service 
| for the total period of time the House is 
/ not in session. On the other hand, when the 
_ House is in session, I wanted a member of 
| the staff who had been with the staff since 
its beginnings—as Mr. Page virtually was— 
_ who was totally familiar with our operation. 
He had originally been our director of 
_ administration. He had a good overview of 
the office. He was totally familiar with the 
_ staff at head office, and with the opera- 
tions at head office. I thought that’s the 
- sort of person we should have on duty in 
this place when the House is in session; for 
the benefit, really, of the members. 
_ On the other hand, when the House was 
_not in session we felt it would be an econ- 
| omy—and Mr. Page was willing to go along 
with us on this—when the House was not 
in session, subject to days that we are in- 
volved in something and he’s here, we would 
_ send up a senior person from the office to be 
on deck here at all times. So that we alter- 
| nate; weve got a program that Mr. Mills 
works out whereby a member, either a 
| director or an assistant director, is on duty 
in this office every day when the House is 
not in session and when Mr. Page isn’t here. 


| 
| 
Mr. Reid: What are Mr. Page’s hours 
! 
| 





while he is here? 

Mr. Maloney: I presume he gets in around 
9 or 9:30 a.m. 

Mr. Page: Quarter to 9. 


,_ Mr. Maloney: Quarter to nine. I presume 
he leaves some time after 5 p.m., except if 
the House is in session. We have a rule 
about room 157 that that office remains oc- 
_cupied and the lights are on until the lights 
/go out in the chamber. So that when the 
House is in session there is somebody man- 
|ning that office; either Mr. Page, or after 
6 or 6:30 p.m. one of the law students who 
is working for us will be on duty in that 
| Office, to be available to any member of the 


_ Legislature who wants to have access to it, 


i 
| 
| 
| 











| 


or any constituents who want to have ac- 
cess to it. I think the Ombudsman’s office 
being part of the Legislature, the Ombuds- 
man being an officer of the Legislature, his 
office in Queen’s Park should keep the same 
hours the MPP is doing. 

Mr. Reid: I'd just like to ask what are the 
particulars, 

Mr. Maloney: Mr. Page looked them up. 
In the six-month period covered by the sec- 
ond report—which is what period? 

Mr. Hainey: July, 1976, to March, 1977. 

Mr. Maloney: He conducted 336 inter- 
views of people who came to interview the 
Ombudsman’s office about complaints, more 
than come down to Queen Street to do so. 
Now they would have either come in here 
directly or they would have been referred to 
Mr. Page by an MPP, and he conducts the 
preliminary interview. The case of those 336 
people wouldn’t he finalized in room 157, 
he’d get the ball rolling and get it down to 
our office at 65 Queen Street. 

Mr. Reid: Maybe this is unfair, because I 
didn’t ask for it earlier, hut maybe Mr. Page 
could give us a hall park figure of how many 
of those 336 were referrals, either from 
MPPs or from MPPs coming in themselves 
to discuss cases with him; and how many 
are people who walked in off the street. 

Mr. Maloney: Can you give that off the 
top of your head, Mr. Page? 

Mr. Page: No. I can’t. I think I gave it 
for the— 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Page, would you mind 
just slipping up to a mike for the purposes 


of Hansard? 


Mr. Page: I recall being asked that ques- 
tion and giving the answer. I think it was 
in the second report of the Select Commit- 
tee on the Ombudsman. 

Frankly, we didn’t have a great deal of 
business in the beginning from the members 
of the House, but it has picked up recently. 
I think it’s now in the neighbourhood of 
eight or nine a month from members of the 
House. We used to have a lot of business 
from people who walked in off the street, 
because due to a mistake on the part of the 
Bell Telephone Company they failed to put 
the address of the downtown office in the 
telephone book. Most people thought it was 
here, and I got a flood of people. In the 
new edition of the telephone book it’s 
printed and I don’t get so many now. 

Mr. Reid: Could I ask you one more ques- 
tion, Mr. Page, if I might, while you are at 
the microphone? How many of these 336, 
in approximately six or nine months, what- 
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ever it happens to be, would occur, say after 
5 or 6 oclock at night? Do you hhave any 
idea of that? 

Mr. Page: Well if I'm not on at night the 
law student, or whoever is on, leaves me a 
report. I would say that only one or two per 
week come after 6 o'clock at night. 

Mr. Reid: Is there anybody on duty at 
your downtown office at nights? 

Mr. Maloney: Yes. Starting at 5:30 a 
member of the student squad comes and 
mans the desk at 65 Queen Street and stays 
there until 10 o’clock at night. So that if 
you were to phone the Office of the Om- 
budsman any night of the week, except Satur- 
day or Sunday—this works on Friday too— 
until 10 o'clock, you will receive an answer 
from a member of the staff, one of the stu- 
dents who is on duty there. 

After 10 o’clock we go on to the answer- 
ing service, which stays on until 8:30 in the 
morning. The answering service is moni- 
tored; a member of the staff is designated 
for a week at a time to be responsible for 
checking with the answering service to find 
out what calls come in. We don’t get that 
many, but it’s the significance of the thing 
that I think is important. The fact that I 
can go around the province and say: “This 
office is available to people who want it 24- 
hours-a-day”; I think that’s very important 
to the people; it’s vital. It bothers me ter- 
ribly if I call up a ministry or a branch 
of government at 5 o'clock and there’s no 
answer. 

Mrs. Campbell: Try 4 o’clock. 


Mr. Maloney: That doesn’t happen with 
us. 


Mrs. Campbell: Perhaps they're all busy 
getting ready to go. 


Mr. Reid: I would just like to conclude, 
Mr. Chairman, by saying that I share the con- 
cern that has been expressed by other mem- 
bers, the most recent being Mrs. Campbell, 
about the proposed suggestion by the Board 
of Internal Economy that they should be able 
to get into your files and see them. I pre- 
sume the Chairman has suggested that a 
motion before this committee would be out 
of order in regard to that, and that our op- 
portunity will come when concurrence on 
the estimates comes before the House. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I simply 
wanted to ask of the Ombudsman who com- 
piles the lists of the people who visit when 
you travel, or representatives of your office 
travel around the province? Is the informa- 
tion that you obtain concerning the individ- 
ual himself factual enough? 


Mr. Maloney: You mean— 

Mr. B. Newman: I’ve got people in here, 
and I find their addresses are wrong. The 
addresses of the area you are supposed to 
look into is incorrect. So I am just wonder- 
ing if your people check on information that 
is provided by the complainant? 

Mr. Maloney: I guess the information re 
addresses given to us,—Mr. Gary Speranzini 
is here and he will correct me if I'm wrong 
_the information that is given as to addresses” 
is given by the complainant. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes; but do you check 
whether it is right or not? 


Mr. Maloney: We don’t go to the phone 
book, in Windsor, for example, and make 
sure he has given us the right information. 
We assume if he has a complaint he wants 
to give us he has given us the address at — 
which he wants to be dealt with. Is this | 
common? 


Mr. B. Newman: I find so many errors | 
in your report, that is the report of your » 
hearings in the city of Windsor, that I won- 
der how many errors there are in other areas. 
For example, you've got Ontario Housing at 
810 Quellette Avenue. It’s minor, but if a 
little thing like that slips by your people 
how many other little things, or maybe even 
big things, slip by? 

Mr, Maloney: I am disturbed to hear it, 
and I am sure Mr. Speranzini is too. You can 
rest assured he will get together with you) 
immediately after this hearing to find what 
other mistakes you've found. We dont like 
to be making mistakes. We certainly don't | 
make them intentionally. 

Mr. B. Newman: I don’t think you would 
make them intentionally, but surely the stan-) 
dards of the staff of the Ombudsman are in 
question when I find 20 per cent of the com- 
plaints that you have here in error by loca-. 
tion. 

Mr. Maloney: I see. I'm upset about it 
too. We'll have to look into it right away, 
Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: As I said, it is minor, but 
it makes me wonder, really, how accurate 
you people are in attempting to resolve prob- 
lems if you can’t come along and_ record 
information properly? 

Mr. Maloney: We will certainly take your 
criticism to heart and try to get to the bot 
tom of the mistakes you have discovered. 


Mr. B. Newman: Another thing I wanted 
to suggest: When you do conduct hearings: 
in a municipality, use some type of system 
so that the individual who comes in knows 
whether he is the next one to be called; use’ 





a number system or tell them they will be 
called after a certain individual, because 
_when you were in my community, and I 
| sat through a goodly portion of the time 
_ there, I thought that the method used, in my 
_ humble opinion, could be improved substan- 
| tially. 

Mr. Maloney: Mr. Speranzini is here and 
is listening to your suggestions. You can rest 
assured he will take them to heart. I pre- 
_sume you brought them to his attention at 
the time. 


_ Mr. B. Newman: No, I didn’t up until the 
time I got your report. 

| Mr. Maloney: Oh I see, fine; well we will 
certainly take your criticisms to heart. 


_ Mr. B. Newman: Will you provide us with 
,an outcome, the result of the individual’s 
' complaints? 


Mr. Maloney: Yes, we find that some of 
the members, when they receive that docu- 
‘ment, respond to it. For example, I got one 
the other day, a response from one of the 
cabinet ministers whose constituency we had 
\visited, with some very helpful information 
that he had gathered in respect to some of 
'these cases. This sort of interchange, between 
him and my office, I think is something that 
might be emulated by everyone. It would 
be very useful. If you have any information 
‘about any particular cases referred to in 
\that report to exchange with us, any infor- 
‘mation you have that might be of assistance 
|to us, I think that would be a good idea too. 


Mr, B. Newman: That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 
[1:30] 





_ Mr. Davison: I went on at some length, 
last evening, Mr. Chairman, about the issues 
‘that have arisen out of the workings of the 
‘Board of Internal Economy. I don’t intend 
jto restate my rather low opinion of what has 
transpired in any great detail but I think it 
is important that we realize what we have 
done and what has happened by what we 
have done. by what the Board ‘of Internal 
Economy has done. Last night and today 
there has really in fact been one issue be- 
fore the committee, and that is the issue of 
iwho will now, and who will in the future, 
run and control the Office of the Ombuds- 
man; and therefore in whose interest will 
ke Office of the Ombudsman be run and 
‘controlled. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
through you to members of the committee, 
that as a result of what has happened it 
has become quite apparent to me, if to no 
jone else, that cabinet has decided that they 
will run and they will control the Office of 


the Ombudsman. Cabinet has decided that 
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it will make an attempt to get into the very 
inner workings of the Ombudsman’s office. 

I am not just worried about cabinet hav- 
ing access to the files in the Office of the 
Ombudsman, but about cabinet being able 
to set for the people of Ontario the future 
of the Ombudsman’s office, how the Om- 
budsman’s office will function tomorrow. 

I feel very strongly about that, I can’t 
overstate that. The whole question of the 
management study bothers me no end, and 
is in fact the reason I released to this com- 
mittee the figures I released last night. I 
might say I helieve it would be quite likely, 
if I had not done so, the figures never would 
have come before this committee, and the 
committee never would have known exactly 
where the Board of Internal Economy had 
cut and slashed the Ombudsman’s proposed 
budget. That is why I presented the figures. 

The question of the management study is 
one of the most shameful exercises of abuse 
I have ever seen by cabinet in the province 
of Ontario, or any other jurisdiction with the 
possible exception of countries like Uganda 
and Tanzania. That cabinet, through this 
board that it controls, would say to a select 
committee of this Legislature—composed in 
equal representation, in balanced representa- 
tion, of members of the House—that the 
cabinet would say to members of that com- 
mittee, “We would like your advice on the 
question of a management study; we would 
like you to deal with the matter’; and that 
the committee would then at great length, 
and in co-operation with the Ombudsman’s 
office, study that question and deal with that 
question; and that then 48 hours before 
those cabinet ministers, that board, knew 
they would have the response of that select 
committee, they would go ahead, and with- 
out the henefit of the committee’s com- 
ments, make this decision, is to me one of 
the most reprehensible activities I have ever 
witnessed around this place. 

I am, as a member, just terribly concerned 
about the defeat of the motion last night. I 
can understand that members hhad reasons, 
other than those that cabinet members might 
have had, for seeing the motion defeated. 
Mrs. Campbell’s comments strike me as be- 
ing reasonable. It is unfortunate that Mrs. 
Campbell wasn’t able to bring those con- 
cerns to the attention of the committee last 
night. I think perhans it might have changed 
the situation, it might have altered the situ- 
ation; and perhaps today we might have had. 
a member of the Board of Internal Economy 
before the committee to explain, 

What we did last night was to say we 
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legitimize what has happened: It is okay for 
the Board of Internal Economy—not like a 
committee of this House in public as we sit 
today, or in public as the select committee 
on the Ombudsman sits; but behind closed 
doors—it is okay for the Board of Internal 
Economy, behind closed doors, to cut the 
budget of the Ombudsman, to make deci- 
sions that will affect every single person in 
this province as to how the office will be 
run in the future. What happened last night 
was terribly unfortunate, regardless of what 
reasons and rationales there are for what 
hapnened last night. 

The reality is we will never know why 
the Board of Internal Economy made those 
cuts which will resu]t, no matter how much 
the Ombudsman tries to smooth things over, 
in a cut in service to the people of this 
province. It will affect the north. it will af- 
fect the people at psychiatric hospitals, it 
will affect people in correctional institutions: 
no matter how the Ombudsman plays around 
with the remaining unallocated portions, or 
the remaining portions of his budget that he 
can change, it will still have the effect of 
reducing service where it is most critically 
needed. 

We've acquiesced to that; we’ve allowed 
that. The Board of Interna] Economy, and 
the ministers of the Crown on the Board of 
Internal Economy. will be called before no 
committee to exnlain the rationale. We will 
never know why those cuts were made and 
we will alwavs, I will always, be suspicious 
of their justification. 

The issue for us, last night and today. is 
who will control the Ombudsman’s office, 
who will run the Ombudsman’s office? Clear- 
ly, the Legislature; and through the Legisla- 
ture the people of the province of Ontario, 
have lost the battle. It is quite apparent that 
the cabinet will now control the Office of the 
Ombudsman. 

I commend Mr. Maloney, in spite of the 
need for management study, I commend and 
suoport the Ombudsman in his decision to 
refuse to allow cabinet access to the Om- 
hudsman’s office. That will stop some of the 
damage before it can be done: but a large 
part of the damage has alreadv been done 
and I’m afraid it’s impossible for us as rep- 
resentatives of the neovle of the province 
to do anything about that. 

We've lost our chance: weve lost our 
chance for today. The battle is over. and I 
only hope that members of this Legislature 
will reconsider the decisions we’ve made and 
what weve done, and at some time within 
the next months will work out a new process 


through which we can stop this interference 
of the cabinet in the Office of the Ombuds- 
man and get the matter before a committee 
representative of the House. No matter how 
revolutionary the concept might be, it might 
be time for revolution around this House. 
It might be time that the Legislature, on be- 
half of the people of Ontario, made decisions 
that were in the interest of the people of 
Ontario; which is better than the cabinet 
making them behind closed doors to the 
detriment of the people of Ontario. 

I hope if nothing else has come out of 
the acrimonious debate in this committee 
last night and today, it’s that realization on 
the part of other members of the Legislature 
that over the next months we have to begin 
to work together to try and rectify this 
situation; so that the Ombudsman’s_ office 
can be dealt with openly, in a co-operative 
fashion; so that the people of Ontario can 
truly get an unfettered Ombudsman opera- 
tion and an Ombudsman’s operation that is 
second to none in the world; because frank- 
ly, they deserve no less. 

Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to endorse, as strongly as I can, what 
has been said by Mr. Davison. I think I 
made it clear that I had seen the issue 
myself quite as clearly as the Chairman had. 

It’s interesting that in Ottawa we hear 
so much about the autocracy of that govern- 
ment, and yet there is a committee there 
which is called the management and mem- 
hers’ services committee which acts in an 
advisory capacity to the Commissioners on 
Internal Economy in Ottawa, and it is an 
all-party committee—at least I think it is; 
it may be three parties, I’m not sure whether 
it's four, but at least it’s an all-party com- 
mittee as we would know it here. If we 
don’t move, somehow, in a direction that 
gives to the Assembly the opportunity to 
discuss the Ombudsman’s function. the Om- 
budsman’s budget and everything which per- 
tains to it, then I agree we have lost the 
battle. 

I would hope, however, that notwithstand- 
ing the loss of the resolution last night, we 
haven’t entirely lost the battle. I would 
hope that this committee, setting aside its 
indicated and articulated several points of 
view, would group together to engage in 
what I foresee as a struggle against cabinet 
control of the Ombudsman’s office. I think 
that’s the worst thing that could hapoven. 
If we cannot, in this period where we have 
minority government, affect this sort of 
function for the Legislature, then in a time 
of a majority government, which wouldn't 
be very concerned about the office, we would 
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see a deterioration in the function, which 
I think would be catastrophic to the people 
of this province. 

Whatever we may feel — and there are 
angers, there are resentments, there are all 
sorts of things; and as I said I think in 
some areas the Ombudsman himself, or his 
office, has been the author of some of the 
misunderstandings, without question—never- 
theless I think those of us who are dedicated 
to the principle that the person who is, in 
my view at least, already over-governed in 
this province, should have someone to assist 


him or her in trying to find a way through 


all of the red tape and all of the bureauc- 
racy, if we don’t care about that weve 
dead. If we do care, then we have to rep- 
resent, as a Legislature, the person out 
there who needs this kind of assistance. 

I would hope that perhaps we could get 
together, so that when the estimates come 
before the House there may be a concerted 
effort to express that philosophy, regardless 
of what may be felt about individual items 
in that budget; because it’s crucial, in my 
view. 


Mr. Maloney: I don’t think I have any 
further comment to make. I’ve listened with 
great interest to both Mr. Davison and Mrs. 
Campbell. I don’t think there is anything 
I can usefully add to what I’ve already had 
an opportunity to say. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any further com- 
ments with respect to these estimates? Shall 
vote 701 carry? 


Vote 701 agreed to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. Chairman: Shall the supplementary 
estimates carry? 


Vote 701 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the sup- 
plementary estimates of the Office of the 
Ombudsman. At some later time in the 
afternoon, we had anticipated at 3 o'clock, 
we are to deal with the Office of the As- 
sembly supplementary estimates. I believe 
the Speaker and the administrator of the 
office, as well as a number of other people, 
will be in attendance at that time. The sup- 
plementary estimates of the Office of the 
Assembly, for the information of the com- 
mittee members, total $3,347,600. So per- 
haps we could now recess until we have the 
Office of the Assembly personnel assembled. 


The committee recessed at 1:44 p.m. 


The committee resumed at 2:30 p.m. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSEMBLY 


On vote 201: 


Mr. Chairman: Tl attempt to represent the 
government interest here. I see a quorum. 
Were dealing with the supplementary esti- 
mates of the Office of the Assembly. The 
total is $3,347,600. Any discussion of these 
supplementary estimates? 


Mr. Reid: I presume we've already dealt 
with the main body of the estimates. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, we have. 


Mr. Reid: It is in some way ironic, Mr. 
Chairman, since we gave the Ombudsman 
such a hard time, that we should be here 
a little later passing, with some ease I would 
presume, supplementary estimates of over $3 
million for the Office of the Assembly. 

I wonder if perhaps the Speaker could give 
us some indication of why all these funds 
are necessary. I presume we can go all over 
the map, so to speak, rather than take them 
in order. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Reid: I wonder what is the rationale, 
for instance, for the $2.640 million which is 
the bulk of the estimate, in regard to the 
Commission on Election Contributions and 
Expenses, 


Mr. Speaker: The reason you see that 
amount of money reflected in the supple- 
mentary estimates was as a result of an ad- 
monition that the Office of the Assembly re- 
ceived from the Provincial Auditor. Because 
of the impossibility of predicting when an 
election might take place, we had a large 
sum of money—and the largest sum was for 
services—$2,583,800 was the amount that is 
requested by the various candidates in a 
provincial election. As I say, not knowing 
when an election is to take place, you sort 
of leave that amount of money free so that 
if an election were to take place you would 
have money in place to reimburse the various 
candidates. 


Mr. Reid: I am all for that, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker: Mr. Miggiani was having 
some difficulty as to whether it should be a 
statutory payment or whether there should 
be a regular estimate for that amount of 
money. As I say, because of the inability of 
anybody around here to indicate when an 
election might take place, all we are doing is 
complying with a recommendation made to 
us by the Provincial Auditor. 

Mr. Miggiani might want to elaborate, but 
that money has to come from some place. It 
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is just a question of whether it comes from 
an estimate or whether it is a statutory pay- 
ment, Mr. Miggiani, could you just fill them 
in on that? 


Mr. Miggiani: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What happened, Mr. Reid, is we processed 
the cost of these services under statutory 
appropriations, and as Mr. Speaker has 
pointed out the Provincial Auditor thought 
that was contrary to the Act; therefore we 
had no choice but to reintroduce the ex- 
penditures that were caused as a result of 
the last election, and are still being processed 
under an estimated vote. 


Mr. Reid: So this is not a sort of contin- 
gency fund in case somebody loses their 
head and does something foolish before 
March 31. 

Mr. Miggiani: No, no; most of this money has 
already gone as a result of the last election. 
Really, what has happened is according to 
the Act they have to be under an approved 
estimate; the unfortunate part is that we 
cannot in any way calendarize or foresee an 
election, so what we are trying to do now is 
to amend the Act—and there are measures in 
process to have the Elections Commission 
Act changed—so that these expenses will be 
introduced under statutory appropriation. 


Mr. Speaker: The only reason they are 
here is by resolution of the House. In 1976 
the House directed that the commissions 
and boards that did not come under a spe- 
cific ministry should report to the Board of 
Internal Economy; that is the only reason it 
comes in here, because there is no other 
place to put it. 


Mr. Reid: I find myself, Mr. Chairman, 
with a bit of a conflict of interest in this 
regard; but it certainly makes sense and so 
I have no further comments on that. 

I wonder about those two further require- 
ments: members’ indemnities a total of $284,- 
700, and members’ support services. What 
does that entail? 


Mr. Speaker: A large portion of the $284,- 
700 reflects the increase that was granted 
to members, an increase from $15,000 to 
$17,200 effective September 15. Also in- 
cluded in that is an anticipated eight per 
cent increase for members; and $55,000 of 
that was the increase in the mileage allow- 
ance from 15 to 18-cents-a-mile. 


Mr. Reid: The best-spent money in the 
province, Mr. Speaker, if I may say so. 

I presume, then, that members’ support 
services goes for secretarial increases? 


Mr. Speaker: That is right. There was a 
recommendation made by the Board ot 
Internal Economy; someone suggested it is 


subject to Anti-Inflation Board regulations 
and it is before them now for their ratifica- 
tion. That’s the amount that it is expected 
will be required if the recommendations of 
the Board of Internal Economy are approved 
by the Anti-Inflation Board. 


Mr. Reid: These various sundry amounts: 
Under administration, salaries and wages 
$6,800, press clippings, $6,900; commission 
on election contributions, salaries and wages, 
that’s a little bit more expensive; the 
legislative library, salaries and wages, $6,800; 
are those for new staff or are those just in- 
creases? 

Mr. Speaker: The cost of living adjustments 
contribute to a major portion of it. I suppose 
the largest single portion was the additional 
purchase of 1,625 books for the library; books 
that are being or will be purchased between 
now and the end of the fiscal year. There are 
really the two items; the cost of living 
adjustment for the salaries of the employees 
at the library and the additional purchase of 
more books. 

Mr. Reid: Under administration, salaries 
and wages $6,800; I presume that’s increases? 
Services $23,400; what is that for? 


Mr. Speaker: Actually, since you've got into 
it, there was a reclassification of some of the 
employees in the office of administration and © 
the figures you see before you aren't an 
exact reflection of what’s contained there. 
There was an amount of $90,000 in excess 
in the amount that was allocated to Hansard. 
That was a credit for the operation of the 
office of administration. There were cost-of- 
living adjustments; there was overtime for the 
leaders’ drivers in the amount of something | 
like $10,000; there was a deficit that was not 
anticipated during the original estimates, of 
something like $35,000 for the operation of 
the dining room. We have a computer service 
where all of the office files are now com- 
puterized that amounted to $23,000; and 
there was a $20,000 item for repair of furni- 
ture to the caucuses. 

Mr. Reid: You said the magic word. 

Mr. Speaker: I triggered something here, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The net result of all of those, with the sur- 
plus that we had in Hansard, reflects a deficit 
of $22,400; that’s what we're asking for. 

Mr. Reid: Can you explain the recoveries? 
What do the recoveries mean? Where does 
the recovery come from? 


Mr. Speaker: Mr. Miggiani, would you 
elaborate on that one? 


Mr. Miggiani: The recoveries come from- 
the sale of liquor, the catering services— 
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Mr. Reid: Not very heavy drinkers around 
this place. 


Mr. Miggiani: —the barber shop; that’s 
mainly where the recoveries are realized. 


_ Mr. Reid: I’ve got a couple of questions 
that may or may not be exactly on topic. I 
notice Mr. Brannan is here, and I notice 
_you stated that some of the money was re- 
_covered from Hansard, in other words not 
used and put into other budgetary items. 
The standing committee on public accounts 
_ has requested that Hansard’s services be made 
_available to that committee in that we would 
like to have it printed. There seems to be 
/some confusion as to whether we want an 
instant Hansard and let it go at that, or a 
_Hansard printed as the estimates are. If I 
‘may, I wonder if I could ask if that’s possible 
_at the moment; and how much extra cost 
/ would it involve? I realize this is a little off 
' the topic, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Slightly, yes. 


Mr. Reid: We could get that $90,000 back 
| to Hansard, you see. 

_ Mr. Speaker: The standing orders of the 
House stipulate what transcriptions will be 
taken for granted around here. Of course 
_ this committee is transcribed, as are all other 
standing committees which hear estimates; 
but on the select committees it’s not antic- 
ipated any full transcribing of those pro- 
ceedings is to take place. There is a taping 
of most of them, and where requested a 
précis will be provided for at least a seg- 
_ment of that, if it’s requested by the chair- 
/man. It’s my understanding that for every 
hour of transcription, or every hour of pro- 
ceedings, it takes at least six hours of work 
| By Hansard just to duplicate that. 

Mr. Reid: Longer, depending on who’s 

talking. 

Mr. Speaker: Yes, but if you wanted to 
| elaborate further on it, perhaps Mr. Brannan 
would come to a microphone. 
| Mr. Reid: Just before Peter starts; I think 
you indicated that standing committees were 
| transcribed. By transcribed, you mean audio 
| transcription rather than printed? 

Mr. Speaker: There is a ful] Hansard of 
the complete proceedings here today. 


H 





Mr. Reid: Public accounts is a standing 
committee but we do not have it typed. 


Mr. Brannan: If I could explain, Mr. 
Chairman: The distinction is that the stand- 
ing committees are transcribed and printed 
igen they are considering estimates, as we 
|are now; but when they are meeting for 


any other purpose they are merely recorded. 


| 





The order of the House was that they should 
be just recorded and not transcribed, but we 
moved away from that, to a certain extent, 
in recent months, when the Speaker ex- 
pressed the wish that certain portions of 
standing committees could be transcribed 
at the request of the chairman of each com- 
mittee. He didn’t really want us to extend 
ourselves to cover the whole thing at any 
time, but he felt we should transcribe cer- 
tain portions, as requested, to ease the task 
of the committee. 

The simple reason is that we are not 
presently asked or expected to do that by 
standing orders, and so we are not staffed 
up, or we don’t have the equipment nor- 
mally, to do that, on a general basis. 


Mr. Reid: I won’t prolong it, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I just wondered about the cost. 
The Speaker has indicated six hours work 
for one hour of voice transcription. What 
cost are we looking at per hour? Can you 
break it down on an hourly basis so we will 
have some idea? 


Mr. Brannan: I’ve never done it as far 
as staff is concerned because the main cost 
of reproducing a committee is when you go 
to the cost of having it printed, then it does 
cost a very firm amount. It costs in the 
order of $475 an hour to actually print the 
coverage of a committee. 

Speaking of transcribing, we normally 
bring in part-time people to help us with 
additional jobs, and part-time transcribers 
make about $6.50 an hour, I believe, so I 
suppose we could say it probably costs 
somewhere up to $100 an hour, say $80 an 
hour to actually transcribe these things. 


Mr. Wildman: Could you tell me how 
long it takes, normally from the time of—like 
this committee’s hearing today, when do you 
expect that would be printed? 


Mr. Brannan: There isn’t really a normal 
time, because it fluctuates depending upon 
the pressure of work. Since there is no 
sitting of the House today, the staff are con- 
centrating on these committees and they will 
be done fairly promptly. In fact this com- 
mittee will probably be done tomorrow, 
completed and transcribed tomorrow. If the 
House were sitting today, we would give the 
House priority and this committee might not 
get transcribed until] Thursday afternoon, or 
Friday even, and might not get formally 
printed until Tuesday or Thursday or Friday 
of next week. 


[2:45] 


Mr. Reid: The Speaker inadvertently 
touched a sore spot with me. Having gone 
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through some of these things en masse I 
don’t see any vote for it, although I am sure 
somewhere there is something. It has to do 
with office furniture. I was moved, against 
my will, from a third floor office, a some- 
what sumptuous, palatial office I had— 


Mr. Chairman: I would agree with that. 


Mr. Reid: —to which I was entitled by 
reason of seniority, merit and qualification. 1 
now find myself back on the first floor with 
a desk and two visitor’s chairs, and very little 
else. The whole thing seems to be, depend- 
ing on whom one talks to, the biggest mys- 
tery since judge whatever-his-name-is dis- 
appeared. Is there a policy? 

First of all: Who is responsible? Is it the 
Speaker’s office; is it Mr. Fleming; or are Mr. 
Fleming and Mr. Speaker responsible for 
providing those amenities—if that is the term, 
necessities is probably a better one—for the 
members? What policy is there in regard to 
those kinds of provisions for the members? 

Mr. Speaker: That is a blurred area at the 
present time. Having newly assumed these 
responsibilities, I am asking the same ques- 
tions myself. 

It has been my understanding that up until 
the very recent past this was pretty well or- 
dained by the Ministry of Government Serv- 
ices. Now that it has become a touchy point, 
I sense a trend to putting it under the Board 
of Internal Economy. In that connection, 
since the Minister of Government Services 
(Mr. McCague) has indicated that the three 
secretariats remaining in this building will 
be found quarters elsewhere, it is going to 
free up additional space in this building so 
that there will be at least 125 sessional offices 
for members in this building, which isn’t the 
case at the present time, with sufficient sup- 
port staff and sufficient space to accommo- 
date them. 

That is under way now, in an attempt to 
find the best use of that space, having re- 
gard for the additional reauirements of mem- 
bers, having regard for the need for more 
committee space, for a possible expansion of 
Hansard and the library, a consolidation of 
the members of the press gallery in one 
place, and for moving the deputy chairman 
of the committee of the whole House from 
the fourth floor down to some place reason- 
ably close to where the other presiding 
officers are. As a companion study to that, 
there will be guidelines which will indi- 
cate what everybody is entitled to in the 
way of doing business in this Legislature. 

I know there have been problems in the 
past as to whether or not a member was en- 
titled to a set of shelves. To me that sounds 
rather academic. It goes without saying that 


if a member needs a set of shelves he should 
have them. I agree with you that up to this 
point the lines have been rather blurred and 
nobody would want to accept the respon- 
sibility for making those decisions. 

I am hopeful that before the end of Feb- 
ruary we will have some idea. Mr. Fleming 
will be working with some representatives 
from the Ministry of Government Services to 
outline what the best use of this building 
might be, having regard for the needs | 
mentioned earlier. As a companion to that, 
there will be guidelines at least as to the 
basics that everybody around here should be 
entitled to. 


Mr. Reid: Do I take that I am not going 
to get my couch and chairs? Is that what all 
that means? 


Mr. Speaker: No, I don’t think it means 
that at all if the nature of your operation is— 
such that you think you require it. Whom 
did you askP 


Mr. Reid: I think just about everybody 
from the Premier (Mr. Davis) on up. I think 
Mr. Fleming has something to say here. 


Mr. Fleming: The Board of Internal Econ- 
omy did approve furniture entitlements for 
members and members’ secretaries. The list 
was drawn up about two years ago. Our 
problem is that we feel that this has been 
superseded in a number of areas. 

For instance, there weren’t any members 
offices other than ministers’ in the southem 
part of the building at that particular point. 
All the members’ offices were in the northern 
part, and therefore it might not have been 
very realistic to have designated, shall we 
say, a sofa and a chair for each member. Now 
we find ourselves in the position where there 
are a number of offices in the southern part 
of the building which are large and obviously 
need the right furniture for them. 

So the policy has really devolved into pro- 
viding where possible more furniture in keep- 
ing with these large offices. The recent prob- 
lem with Mr. Reid’s furniture. and I believe 
another colleague of his, is that we simply 
have not had the funds in the budget to be 
able to meet the requirements for sofas and 
chairs. 

In a discussion with the Speaker some time 
ago, we simply felt that in view of the fairly 
large amount of money involved, and having 
regard for the rest of the members who 
might require such purchases, it really would 
have to be looked at in the context of the 
future development of the space in the build- 
ing. Certainly what Mr. Speaker says is 
absolutely correct. 


Mr. Reid: What you are saying is that I 


i ee ae 


am not going to get my couch and chairs 
either. 
What I find somewhat offensive is the fact 


that, first of all I had to give up that rather 


| 


palatial estate; following that old furniture 
was moved, to wit my desk which I have had 


_for some 10 years, but the better quality stuff 
_ remained in that office. 


If I could put just one question: When 
those funds were allotted, were they allotted 
on a global basis, to just anybody from any 


party who requested them, or was there an 
allotment to each caucus? As you know, an 


f 


NDP member now has my furniture, and I 


_am wondering if that was initially an expense 
against our caucus but now he has the goodies. 


Mr. Fleming: No, this was an across the 
board furniture entitlement; the same for 
every member, every back-bencher. It was 


' provided out of Legislative Assembly funds 


-rather than caucus funds and there was a 
definite dollar figure attached to it. We 
would be very happy to provide you with a 
copy of the existing guidelines. 


Mr. Reid: Would you be very happy to 
provide me with a copy of the chesterfield 
land chair I had in my other office? 


| Mr. Speaker: We will look at it. 


Mr. Wildman: Could the Speaker explain 
the relationship between his office and the 
Board of Internal Economy, of which he is 
the chairman? I don’t know whether it is in 
order or not, Mr. Chairman, but if the Speaker 
‘could relate that to Mr. Speaker Jerome’s 
| position in the House of Commons, if he 
knows about that, I’d appreciate it. 


Mr. Speaker: The Speaker’s function as the 
House is to his 
function as the chairman of the Board of 
Internal Economy as night is to day. I am 
| responsible for the orderly conduct of business 
in the House. It has been suggested, how- 


presiding officer in this 


sever, that I have no executive authority 


_ when I put on my other hat and become 
the chairman of the Board of Internal 
_Economy. The Speaker has no power to vote 
On matters before the Board of Internal 
_Economy, and the Speaker has no power to 
/move a motion at meetings of the Board of 
Internal Economy. In effect, his only function 
is to see that the meetings of the Board of 
Internal Economy operate in an _ efficient 
, manner. 

I find it somewhat uncomfortable, not hav- 
ing any executive authority, not having a 
vote, not having the power to move motions; 
_yet I am the vehicle whereby a lot of this 
, information gets transmitted from the Board 
of Internal Economy to the various offices in 
this building, including members’ offices. As 
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a matter of fact, the transmittal that came 
from me to the chairman of this committee 
this morning was to indicate why the director 
of administration and myself thought it was 
appropriate to provide certain information to 
a select committee on the direction of the 
Board of Internal Economy. 

I think this is something that the House 
might want to look at; just what authority 
the Speaker as the chairman of the Board 
of Internal Economy has. As I say, I find 
myself presiding over the meetings with no 
particular powers to do anything. I simply 
act as a messenger boy from the Board of 
Internal Economy to the people who come 
under the jurisdiction, or whose needs fall 
within the responsibility, of the board. 

With regard to the second part of your 
question, I’m not totally familiar with Mr. 
Speaker Jerome’s authority in Ottawa. I think 
it’s much more of an administrative role there 
as opposed to strictly a chairman’s role here. 

This is also something I think the House 
should look at. It’s a role that isn’t a par- 
ticularly comfortable role; it’s one the Speaker 
has found himself in ever since the Board of 
Internal Economy was set up. I think it’s 
unfair, and not just because I happen to be 
holding that particular position at the present 
time. It’s strictly a functional role, and if 
you don’t mind my saying it, it also involves 
acting as a messenger boy. 


Mr. Wildman: I appreciate that answer. 
I’m not fully familiar with Mr. Speaker 
Jerome’s position. I understand he has a 
great deal of control over the operation of 
the buildings on Parliament Hill and is in 
charge of the allocation of funds for offices, 
office space and that sort of thing. 

It's my understanding that your position, 
or the position of the Speaker at Queen’s 
Park, is far less like that than it might be. 


Mr. Speaker: There is apparently, a shared 
responsibility between the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment Services and the Office of the 
Speaker. This is outlined by an order in 
council, which specifies the particular parts 
of the building that come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Speaker. Accompanying the order 
in council are colour-coded blueprints which 
outline the responsibility which rests with 
the Speaker as opposed to the Ministry of 
Government Services. 

I don’t know how long the Speaker is 
going to be asked to operate in that fashion. 
When more space in the building is freed 
up with the exodus of the secretariats, I sup- 
pose they'll have to get out the crayon again 
and amend the order in council. That’s only 
speculation on my part. Perhaps your mem- 
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bers’ services committee or some other com- 
mittee would be in a better position to say 
what might happen. 

Of course as you know, come Thursday 
night in the House there will be a debate on 
the Morrow report, which was set up to deal 
with the Camp commission. While there is 
no motion associated with that debate, it 
may be interesting to see what the members 
have to say about that particular issue. 


[3:00] 


Mr. Wildman: Just to be more specific, 
and following through from what Mr. Reid 
was discussing, can you tell me or give me 
some explanation as to what kinds of serv- 
ices are involved under sessional require- 
ments in this estimate, and what transporta- 
tion and communications refers to? 


Mr. Speaker: It’s $197,000 in total. The 
bulk of that, $185,000, is for select com- 
mittees. That is a reflection of what their 
requirements will be to conduct their tasks 
between now and March 31. There are a 
couple of other minor items adding up to 
the $197,000, but the $185,000 is for the 
needs of select committees. 


Mr. Wildman: Moving further down to 
other members’ indemnities, transportation 
and communications, is that transportation to 
and from Queen’s Park or generally? 


Mr. Speaker: And within the constituen- 
cies. There is an amount of $55,000 just for 
the increase in the mileage allowance from 
15 cents to 18 cents. 


Myr. Wildman: I don’t know whether you 
can answer this question, but under that 
vote then, I would imagine, is the contin- 
gency fund, if there is one, for members who 
are travelling around their constituencies 
and find themselves either marooned because 
of weather or whatever, and have to stay 
overnight and get accommodation some- 
where within their constituencies. 

As you know, with a riding the size of 
Algoma—and certainly you would be fam- 
iliar with that, Mr. Speaker—on occasion, 
especially in the north end, I have to stay 
overnight in places like Wawa or Homre- 
payne. Hornepayne is approximately 280 
miles from my home, I have been reim- 
bursed for a number—not all of them but a 
number of them, I haven’t applied for all 
of them—and in each case I have written a 
letter to Mr. Fleming and he’s brought it 
hefore the Board of Internal Economy and 
there’s been no problem. It’s been approved 
because in every case in which I’ve applied 
it?s been because I’ve been travelling on 
constituency business. I’m just wondering 


why it’s necessary for me to write a long 
letter, or is it, to ask for reimbursement? 

Mr. Speaker: No, not any longer, At the 
first meeting that I chaired, on the agenda 
was an amount of money that you had 
claimed—$29.36 or something like that. I 
thought it inappropriate to be taking up the 
time of the Board of Internal Economy for 
items of that nature and brought it to the 
attention of the board. They said, “Any that 
you feel are justified under similar circum-— 
stances go ahead and pay them. The only 
time we want it brought to our attention is 
if, for some reason or other, you refuse 
them.” 

The hon, member for Rainy River (Mr. 
Reid), myself, and our other two northem 
colleagues, the member for Kenora (Mr. 
Bernier) and the member for Cochrane 
North (Mr. Brunelle), are able to deduct 
legitimate expenses of that kind, for over- 
night accommodation, from our travel allow- 
ance, as well as our air travel allowance be- 
cause of the size and remoteness of our rid- 
ings. We do deduct that from the travel 
allowance and that’s taken as a matter OF 
fact. 

Just to answer your question specifically, 
as long as vou can provide a receipt indicat- 
ing you were overnight at some point in 
your riding it will be paid. 

Mr. Wildman: I don’t want to extend 
this, but I just want to point out—and this 
mav sound self-serving, it probably is—in a 
riding the size of Algoma, and for that mat- 
ter a riding the size of Nickel Belt too, you 
can run into this problem. If you're going to 
serve the constituents in the north, it is re 
quired. Mr. Fleming, do you want to com- 
ment on that? 


Mr. Fleming: The Board of Internal 
Economy actually did discuss this situation 
at some length. As you know, the Act was 
then amended to give the board discretion 
over who might be reimbursed for such ex- 
penses. They declined for some time, how- 
ever, to give the Speaker, or the chairman 
of the board in this context, the power to 
write it off, simply because they were a little 
bit afraid that a number of applications 
might come in from large ridings in different 
parts of the province. Actually this wasn't 
the case, so it seems to have been resolved. 

Mr. Wildman: One other thing is that I 
know some ridings, because of the remote- 
ness or the lack of roads and so on, have a 
flying-within-riding account. In a riding like 
mine I don’t have any areas that are com- 
pletely inaccessible by road or railroad, but 
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using one road [ travelled on I had to get 
a four-wheel-drive vehicle and a _ fellow 
drove me in. It was three miles and it took 
us four hours to make it, but we made it. 
I just wonder: If I were to fly norOntair 
from Sault Ste. Marie to Wawa instead of 
driving, would it be permissible for me to 
claim that type of expense or not? 

Mr. Reid: No. 

Mr. Speaker: The Act specifically desig- 
nates those ridings where, because of the 
transportation difficulties, they will allow 
you to charter or to take a regular air flight 
in order to gain access. Anything like that 
would require an amendment to the Act. 

Mr. Wildman: However, if I were flying 
from Toronto to my riding and I was going 
to Wawa, I could claim the whole distance 
from Queen’s Park to Wawa; but if I stop 
off at my home in between, I’ve got a 


_ problem. 


Mr. Reid: I know there are others on the 


list who wish to speak, but just to clear up 


one point in relation to my friend’s question 


_ concerning the little brouhaha we had last 


night and this morning about the letter that 
was written to Mr. Davison, the chairman 
of the select committee on the Ombudsman, 


_ did I understand you to say that that letter 
_ was written at the direction of the members 


of the Board of Internal Economy? 


Mr. Speaker: It was discussed by the 
board as to whether or not it was appro- 
priate that the information that we were 
developing dealing with the Office of the 


Ombudsman be made available to the select 


_ committee studying the Ombudsman. The 


er —— 











board said yes. We transmitted that informa- 
_tion, to which we thought the committee 


had a right and that would facilitate its 


_ business and its operation. 


Mr. Reid: That certainly clears that up, 
Mr. Speaker. I would like to make a sug- 
gestion, that you perhaps read in Hansard 
the exchange that took place last evening 


and acquaint yourself fully with exactly 
what took place. I feel that, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, Mr. Davison gave the committee 
an erroneous impression of the Speaker’s role 
in this matter and attributed, again perhaps 
inadvertently or perhaps due to my misun- 
derstanding, motives and suggestions to the 
Speaker which were in fact cbviously not 
intended by the Speaker or Mr. Fleming or 
the Board of Internal Economy. 

Mr. Speaker: Just for the edification of 
the members, I want to draw your attention 
to a minute of our 13th meeting of this year: 
“The 1977-78 supplementary estimates of the 
Office of the Ombudsman: This item was 
deferred to a later meeting to enable the 
members of the Board of Internal Economy 
to meet for discussion of the Ombudsman’s 
estimates with the members of the Select 
Committee on the Ombudsman.” 

We offered to be present and to meet 
with them, and the committee declined 
through the chairman. So in lieu of that we 
said, “All right, we will transmit what in- 
formation we have.” 

Mr. Reid: That’s very interesting. May 
I ask why they declined? Did they give any 
reason? That certainly didn’t come out in 
our discussion. 

Mr. Speaker: They didn’t think it was ap- 
propriate at this time, since they were in 
the process of preparing a report for sub- 
mission to the House. We did make that 
overture to them to try to clear the air, but 
it was declined. 

Mr. Reid: That just makes Mr. Davison’s 
presentation all the more unbelievable. 

Mr. Chairman: Is there further discussion 
on these estimates? 


Vote 201 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the sup- 
plementary estimates of the Office of the 
Assembly. 


The committee adjourned at 3:12 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:08 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 


Mr. Chairman: I see the critics are here. 
We'll commence with the consideration of the 
estimates of the Ministry of Transportation 
‘and Communications. 

_ Perhaps before we start with the minister's 
opening statement, we could clarify for the 
purposes of the record how we'll déal ‘with 
the Ontario Telephone Services Commission 
and the Ontario Highway Transport Board, 
the Toronto Area ‘Transit Operating Au- 
thority and UTDC. These are commissions 
and boards under ‘the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry: of Transportation and Communica- 
tions. I think the minister and his. staff 
would like to know when the committee 
would. like to deal with these various boards 
and commissions so that the appropriate staff 
could be in attendance, . 
__ First of all, would the committee agree 
that some time should.be set aside separately 
to deal with the various boards and authori- 
ties which I’ve indicated? 
Mr. Philip: -I think 20 hours would be 
enough for the transport board. 

Mr. Cunningham: I don’t mind as long as 
T get 10 for UTDC. . 
| Mr. Chairman: I don’t mind as long as 
youre prepared to sit Christmas Eve and 
Christmas week. In any event, is there any. 
Jay within the next two weeks which you'd 
like to designate for any one or all of these 
various boards? 


Mr. Cunningham: I’m open for all of 
them, except for the evening of one and the 
lay—a week Tuesday—and the following day 
Ss not all that convenient either. I have an 
nterest in those subjects; with the exception 
% the communications program, I don’t have 
t great deal of concern about that. 
The other program is vote 2403, which 
vould be the OHTB; and UTDC would 
1ormally fall under what, under vote 2402 
wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, vote 2402. 
Mr. Cunningham: Let’s make it at the 





| 
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convenience of the people involved as far as 
I'm concerned. | | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What we did before— 
say we were dealing. with vote 2402, we 
would deal with everything except the 
UTDC part and just reserve it to whatever 
time’ was set aside for them. to be here. 

Mr. Cunningham: My concern is that 
they're fairly contentious issues, at least from 
my perspective. I’d like 10 make sure there 
was’ enough time :in the estimates to cover 
the ‘grounds coche? te . 
‘Hon: Mt: Snow: Do‘ you ‘want UTDC here 
tomorrow night? | f 
Mr. Cunningham: That would be fine with 
me oor Ay 
~ Mr.‘ Vicé-Chairman: We can deal’ with all 
of those items this week if that’s the’ desire 
of the committee. .. bar} . 

' Mr. Cunningham: Later in the | week, 
possibly— re aly’ 

Mr., Vice-Chairman: The minister: and _ his 
people can be here. 

Mr. Cunningham:: A: Wednesday night -or 
a Thursday night might be a. little better, 
insofar as I-,think it. would. be. helpful— 

' Hon. Mr.''‘Snow:' To my knowledge we're 
not sitting Wednesday night or Thursday 
night... “hy 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: No, we don’t sit Wed- 
nesday night, nor do we sit anytime Thurs- 
day, or Friday... , 

Mr. Cunningham: Wednesday afternoon? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. Cunningham: That might be helpful. 
The. only caveat I offer is that it would be 
helpful for us if we could get.some sort of 
copy of that annual report. There must be 
some proofs or some rough copies or Xer- 
oxes we could take a look at. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Would you like to 
deal with the Ontario Telephone Services 
Wednesday afternoon, or the Ontario High- 
way Transport Board? 

Mr. Philip: I am particularly interested 
in the transport board and Wednesday is a 
bad day. As chairman of the Justice com- 
mittee I’d like to, if possible, go from one 
committee to the other. Any day other than 
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Wednesday would be more convenient, be- 
cause that’s the only day on which the two 
committees have clashing time tables. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Would you prefer ‘to- 
morrow night for the Ontario Highway Trans- 
port Board? 

Mr. Cunningham: That would suit me 
very well. I understand the board is sitting. 

Hon. Mr. Snew: I would suggest either 
tomorrow night or next Monday evening, 
one or the other. 

Mr. Cunningham: Either is fine with me. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Would the committee 
agree on Ontario Highway Transport Board 
tomorrow night?» 

Mr. Cunningham: Agreed. 

Mr. Philip: That’s fine. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: What about the On- 
tario Telephone Services Commission? I 
would imagine that would slip through fairly 
quickly. 

Mr. Wildman:. You're not that filled up 
today, are you? 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: No, I’m not. I’m just 
trying to anticipate— . ba P 

Mr. Philip: I think most of the questions 
on that will come from northern members. 

Mr. Wildman: I was just joking. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Do you have any sug- 
gestions, Mr. Philip? = 

Mr. Philip: I’m open to whatever—. 

Mr. Cunningham: It’s the last vote. Possibly 
we might just let it come toward the end 
when you'll know how much time you have 
left. 40 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: The same 
Toronto area transit and UTDC? 

Mr, Cunningham: I would prefer that we 
had some time on that. I’m wondering if next 
Monday would be suitable for them. 

Hon. Mr: Snow: That’s okay with us. 

Mr. Philip: That’s good. 

Mr. Cunningham: We wouldn’t want to 
take them away from their work during the 
day. os 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Does the committee 
just want to fit the other two in at the various 
stages when the votes are being dealt with? 
Is that your wish? 


with the 


Mr. Cunningham: Fine with me. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What about TATOA? How 
long do you think you'll want on TATOAP 
GO Transit. 


Mr. Cunningham: I know our urban mem- 
ber might want to say something on it. I 


have some concern, but I wouldn’t think it 
would be all that long though. 
[8:15] ) 

Hon. Mr. Snow: So tomorrow evening it’s 
the Highway Transport Board; next Monday » 
a week from tonight, UTDC; Telephone Ser- . 
vices Commission we'll leave flexible, prob- 
ably next Tuesday night. Would you like | 
TATOA perhaps Wednesday afternoon. Is 
that convenient to you? 

Mr. Wildman: Sure, I'll get Dave Warner + 
to handle it; he’s interested in that issue. : 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: All right, Wednesday ' 
afternoon. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That would be December | 
We 

Mr. Philip: Which one did you choose? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Wednesday afternoon, : 
December 7. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Just to review, then, : 
for the committee: The Ontario Telephone - 
Service iis flexible; the Ontario Highway | 
Transport Board, tomorrow night; Toronto 
area transit, Wednesday afternoon; and 
UDTC Monday next. Is that satisfactory? 
Okay, we'll commence, then, with the minis-_ 
ter’s opening statement. » | 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Thank you very much, | 
Mr. Chairman. I look forward to being here - 
with you for the next couple of weeks to | 
debate the estimates of my ministry for the 
fiscal year 1977-78. To that end, members — 
of the committee have been furnished with | 
briefing material, which I’m sure will be of | 
assistance in allowing us to proceed in an. 
orderly fashion through each vote and item. 
The two critics have their briefing books and 
there are briefing books for all members of | 
the committee. We’ve only got a couple of 
members for the committee here, but we'll 
give them books at this time. Please give one | 
to the Chairman here too. | 

Before dealing specifically with the esti- 
mates, I would like to spend a few minutes- 
describing the background planning and de-— 
cision-making process upon which the future’ 
long-range plans of the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications are based and 
developed. 
' The ministry has concentrated its efforts 
largely on the development of the road and_ 
highway network, licensing drivers and ve- 
hicles; and more recently commuter, transit, : 
air and communications services. It has f0- 
cused upon the setting and enforcement of 
reasoned standards, technical excellence and 
internal efficiency. 

In decades of rapidly expanding budgets, 
this approach was appropriate, viable, and 
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accepted government policy. With flexibility 
of funding, the ministry has been able to 
respond to rapidly changing directions and 


_ trends with new expenditure programs. 
_ In recent years, the situations have changed. 


The government recognized that costs were 


_ outstripping potential revenues, leading to 


the present policy of constraint. The ministry 
responded by initiating a major management 
improvement review. The two main thrusts 
emanating from this review were the restruc- 
‘ turing of the ministry to deliver our programs 
through five regional organizations and the 
introduction of strategic planning. These are 
_among the strengths which the ministry now 
_has in place to discover and deal with the 
threats and opportunities which lie ahead. 


} 


_. The challenge of the next five years is to 


‘find ways in which the transportation and 
communications systems of Ontario can re- 
spond to these questions. Any new initiatives 


| which may be required will be funded largely 


\from efficiency savings in existing programs. 
' During the next five years, we can expect 


_| MTC to be a better planned, tuned and more 


‘competent organization, with greater control 
‘Over resource allocation and strategic and 
long range planning. 

While on the surface the anticipated 


jchanges may not be dramatic, the next five 


lyears will be a period when the necessary 
‘planning and administrative procedures are 
)put into place to cope with the forecast capital 
s energy problems of the mid-1980s and 
early 1990s. The 1978-82 period will be the 
‘transitional phase, during which government 
and the ministry will work out plans to cope 
iwith these problems. 

_ In May of this year we completed the 
a cycle. of the strategic planning process 
we have been introducing during the last 
lyear. This resulted in a set of guidelines 


for planning covering the period up to 1982. 


Our objective was to provide an overall 
framework for management and planning in 
the ministry to enable us to develop policy 
advice for cabinet and plan our actions in 
a prioritized and orderly manner. We also 
wanted to provide ourselves with a long- 
range view of the direction we can expect 
for transportation and communications in 
Ontario and thereby be able to plan accord- 
ingly. 

The first step we took was to produce a 
osition and prospects summary. This sum- 
mary reviewed where the ministry and _ its 
programs now stood and the challenges we 
face over the next five years. In developing 
‘this view of the ministry’s positions and pros- 
Bee: staff submissions dealing with a wide 
range of subject matter were reviewed. These 
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dealt. with government policies, comparisons 
of transportation and communications policy 
between Ontario, the rest of Canada and the 
USA, as well as public expectations and eco- 
nomic and environmental considerations. 

During the review of this material, seven 
major factors clearly emerged as controlling 
the ministry’s actions over the next five 
years. ; 

These factors relate to: financial con- 
straints; Ontario's economic strength and 
competitiveness; Ontario’s place and role in 
Canada; degree of control or influence that 
we have over the transportation and com- 
munications systems in the province; public 
expectations; uncertainty of the effects of the 
energy crunch; requirements for greater open- 
ness and accountability by government, 

iThese reflect the government’s policies for 
the immediate future and the next few 
years, to which we must respond. 

With this information in mind, let me 
briefly outline the future I see. for the five 
areas of responsibility within my ministry. 
First, provincial roads: The provincial 
roads program. is the backbone program of 
the ministry. It encompasses the construc- 
tion and maintenance of over 21,091 kilo- 
meters, or 13,100. miles, of; the. provincial 
highway system. . t ek 

We ‘see no. technological changes on the 
horizon which suggest that. a high standard, 
year-round highway. system will not be 
needed in the foreseeable future. .The reli- 
ance on the truck, automobile and buses for 
goods and personal transportation is ex- 
pected to be with us for a great many years 
into the future. . 

We must maintain a modern inter-city 
highway network to meet our needs. The 
challenge will be to plan with a 10-year 
lead time and to determine priorities in 
periods of capital, energy and economic 
uncertainties. .We do see more use being 
made of electronic technology for traffic 
management to improve the capacity and 
untilization of existing facilities. 

In summary, we see the provincial roads 
continuing with a very full plate of required 
work and a number of major projects need- 
ing to be initiated. 

The second major program is our mu- 
nicipal program. The municipal program is 
largely focused on funding mechanisms to 
assist municipalities to provide streets and 
transit services. This program, which has 
grown to encompass about half our budget, 
has stabilized somewhat. However, the mu- 
nicipal program will have to cope with con- 
tinued pressures to both improve transit 
services and expand major arterial roads. 
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Expenditures on subway construction likely 
will come to an end during the next five 
years, but continued investment in transit 
will be required to maintain a balanced 
transportation system, with improved choice 
of system or service for the user. 

I expect efforts will be intensified to en- 
courage people out of cars and into transit 
facilities, especially as the energy problem 
becomes more serious. 

Plans will also be drawn during the next 
five years for the introduction of new tech- 
nology being developed by the Urban Trans- 
portation Development Corporation. 

Provincial public transportation: The pro- 
vincial public transportation program en- 
compasses a full range of policies related to 
all forms of inter-city transportation of goods 
and people within Ontario, whether under 
the direct control of this ministry, the gov- 
ernment of Ontario generally, the federal 
government or the private sector. 

I feel there are opportunities to develop 
greater efficiency in the transportation of 
goods and people in Ontario. We are further 
developing positions about the provincia] in- 
terests to be served by more explicit public 
transportation policies. During the next five 
years, provincial public transportation has the 
potential to become a more effective par- 
ticipant generally in the government's eco- 
nomic development policies. 

Transportation regulation: The transporta- 
tion regulation program encompasses safety 
and regulation which includes commercial 
carrier, both trucking and bus, activities. 

In the area of transportation regulation, we 
will continue the ministry’s strong efforts to 
improve safety on provincial transportation 
systems. In addition, our transportation regu- 
lation program will also have to carefully 
examine its ability to stimulate economic 
growth of the province. 

I believe its focus could shift more to the 
encouragement of commerce than in structur- 
ing the movement of goods through regula- 
tion. The recommendations of the select com- 
mittees on the Highway Transportation of 
Goods, Highway Safety and Company Law 
have already contributed a good deal to the 
direction this program will take. Our current 
legislative program can be seen as a first 
step in this new direction. 

Communications: The communications pro- 
gram focuses upon the interests of Ontario’s 
residents by developing policy responses to 
major issues in the field. The Communica- 
tions Division represents the province before 
the CRTC, assessing impacts of communica- 
tions developments on the people and the 


business community and seeking practical — 


solutions to service disparities. 

Under this program, the independent tele- 
phone industry in Ontario is regulated by the 
Ontario Telephone Service Commission and 
technical support is provided to the inde- 
pendent industry. 

The communications sector in Ontario has 


more potential to grow and develop than — 


most programs administered by the ministry, 


At present, the province has a limited scope | 


of activity and jurisdiction. It appears to be © 


on the threshold of success in negotiating a 


more substantial jurisdiction role for the » 


government of Ontario. | 
Any restructuring of confederation could 


also. shift responsibiilties from Ottawa to 


this area of the ministry. In addition, the 
ministry is playing an increasingly larger 


role in achieving improved communications | 


services to the public throughout Ontario. 
During the next five years, it is anticipated 


that the Ministrv of Transportation and Com- ~ 
munications will be asked to take on in- - 
creased responsibilities in connection with — 
cable and pay-TV. Our role related to the | 


telecommunications common carriers will be 
clarified. I expect that Ontario communica- 
tions legislation will be introduced. I expect 
we will also pay a large role in ensuring the 
adequacy and general availability of com- 
munications services throughout the province, 
as well as the integration of communica- 
tions and transportation planning and tech- 
nology. 

Resources: These few comments have re- 
flected on the five major programs of the 
ministry—provincial roads, municipal trans- 
portation, provincial public transportation, 
transportation regulation and communications. 
In administering the ministry, we also con- 


sider a sixth area, dealing with the planning — 


of the resources which the ministry uses to 
deliver these programs. . 
The resources planning area is concerned 
with the acquisition, development and utili- 
zation of the financial, human, technological 
and physical resources of the ministry. This 
includes human resource planning, manage- 
ment effectiveness, organizational structure 
and research. : 
Looking forward over the next five years, 
we see the resources planning area as being 
the key to our success as an organization. 
Unless we harness our capabilities in an en-) 
lightened and innovative manner, we cannot 
accomplish all that we are setting out to” 
do; especially in light of the severe con-- 
straints on dollars and people. 
Thus, we have strategic guidelines. Having | 
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| considered our view of the status of the 


\ [8:30] 


ministry and its prospects for the immediate 
future, a series of strategic guidelines for the 
ministry were produced last spring. 

I wish to emphasize that the guidelines 
dealt with the desired changes and new 
directions which we want to pursue during 
the next five years. They provide a strong 
foundation for our multi-year planning 
activities. 


In developing the guidelines, we came to 


the conclusion that there was a single theme 





objective for our ministry’s activities during 


_ the next five years. It is that: 


Faced with the increasing demands we 


' must do more with less while maintaining our 
_ flexibility to cope with our new challenges. 


Based on government policy statements, we 
anticipate that during the next five years we 
will be asked to accept more responsibility, 
to do more of what we have been doing, but 
with fewer real resources available to us. We 


' will have to increase, rather than decrease, 
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the range of options available to do our job. 


At the same time, we will have to achieve 


-some elbow room in the ministry's capacity 


to respond to unexpected demands. 
This theme of doing more with less, while 
maintaining flexibility, is now being reflected 


_in all ministry plans and programs, whether 
_ those plans or programs be focused on society 
_in general, transportation and communications 


in particular, or the management of the minis- 


_ try itself. 


The theme objective is expressed more spe- 


cifically in the overall objectives we estab- 


lished in the ministry. 
What are the ministry objectives? First, 


the implementation of and support of govern- 


ment policies is the first objective of the min- 
istry. Therefore, we have begun to take steps 
to contribute more to provincial objectives in 
the areas of: strengthening Ontario’s economy 
and facilitating trade; promoting national unity 
and Ontario’ role in Canada; supporting 
simpler government, more Openness and ac- 


countability; conserving energy; enhancing re- 
gional development and privatization. 
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It will take time to translate these objec- 
tives into specific actions but we have made 


| a strong beginning. 


Secondly, it is the ministry’s objective to 
increase the contribution made by transporta- 
tion and communications to the well-being of 
people in Ontario and Canada. Here we wish 
to increase the overall effectiveness of On- 
tario’s transportation and communication sys- 
tems. 


In support of our overall theme of doing 
more with less, we want the system to be 
made increasingly safe and convenient for 
every resident and sufficiently flexible to ac- 
commodate changing conditions and the de- 
mands of the future. 

Our third objective is to hold costs con- 
stant. The ministry’s objective over the five- 
year period is to hold constant the aggregate 
costs to society of transportation and commu- 
nications services over which the ministry has 
control. 

If we are to accomplish this, we will have 
to hold the line on internal ministry costs. 
This amounts to producing more services with 
less resources. I would add, however, that the 
burden of inflation will make this a very 
difficult objective to meet. Nevertheless, we 
are making every effort count to achieve this 
objective and have a number of initiatives 
under way to improve our internal manage- 
ment systems. 

Our fourth objective is to become a strong, 
lean, responsive organization with innovative, 
highly-motivated, results-oriented managers. 
While this objective largely speaks for itself, 
the demands of the next five years will re- 
quire our managers to be much more skillful 
in the use of our limited resources than has 
been necessary in the past. 

We will need sophisticated, modern man- 
agement techniques and tools if we are to 
meet our objectives, and we are determined 
to achieve this change. We have an excellent 
staff in the ministry that has skills and com- 
petency to do its job, but we see that we will 
have to be able to do much more with the 
limited resources in the years ahead. 

To a substantial degree, we have been able 
to use our guidelines to establish the basis for 
our multi-year plan. We have striven to hold 
our overhead costs constant so that we can 
concentrate maximum resources on program 
delivery. As a result, our overall budget re- 
quirements for 1978-79 will be close to the 
total for the current year which we will be 
discussing here shortly. In fact, when the 
effect of inflation is discounted, we are pro- 
posing a budget little changed in total value, 
but with greater spending impact on program 
delivery than the current year. That we have 
been able to achieve this is a good payoff 
from our first efforts in strategic planning. 

It is not a case of business as usual, it is 
a case of better business from our scarce 
resources, of doing more with less, in trying 
to obtain more flexibility to undertake new 
and needed initiatives. 

As I have said, the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications has five major cate- 
gories. The multi-year plan for the next five 
years (1978-82) has been developed on the 
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basis of these program areas. This is the first 
time we have been able to do this, with a 
fairly complete allocation by program area of 
all costs incurred within the ministry. This 
contrasts with previous budgeting procedures 
wherein the allocation of funds was done on 
the basis of the organizational structure of 
the ministry. 

We believe this is a much better approach 
and gives a much clearer picture of the full 
cost of each program area. However, as you 
are aware, the estimates we shall be consider- 
ing here in committee were not prepared on 
this basis. Therefore, we will not be discuss- 
ing the estimates on the basis of programs, 
instead we will be discussing them on the 
basis of the legislative appropriations. 

I must also point out that during the 1977- 
78 fiscal year which we have before us, a 
number of major changes were made in the 
ministry which affects the year-to-year figure. 
We implemented our new regional organiza- 
tions and we consolidated our program 
delivery activities in highway construction 
and maintenance through the five regions. 
Many activities formerly undertaken by head 
office units were decentralized to the regional 
organizations, Other activities in head office 
were consolidated. This has the effect of 
making difficult some direct comparisons in 
the figures before us. 

I can tell the committee that the result of 
our regionalization has been to reduce the 
overall cost of and number of people involved 
in the delivery of our highway construction 
and maintenance activities. This, along with 
other efforts to streamline the ministry—and 
despite the re-allocation of complement to 
permanent activities formerly filled by tem- 
porary people—reduced the total complement 
between 1976-77 and 1977-78 by more than 
400. Our current complement for the ministry 
is 11,069. 

With those few comments, Mr. Chairman, 
I hope I have been able to give the com- 
mittee a better understanding of how we see 
ourselves and the challenges we see before 
us. To further that understanding, I have 
available for the committee, if they wish to 
have them, copies of these remarks. 

I would now turn to the matter at hand, 
the consideration of the estimates for the 
fiscal year 1977-78. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: On behalf of the com- 
mittee, I would like to thank the minister for 
his statement. 

Do the critics wish to make statements at 
this time? 


Mr. Cunningham: I also thank the minister 
for his statement. I must say that this is the 


first occasion in the course of three estimates 
that I’ve heard such a clear enunciation of 
ministry policy. For some time I thought this 
ministry, albeit as a ministry involved in 
tremendous expenditures, was operating in 
some form of vacuum without a_ policy. 
There's some clarity to the statement given 
here today. 

To say this ministry is an enormous one is 
an understatement in itself. This is a ministry 
I regard as integral as any to the develop- 
ment and continued well-being of this prov- 
ince. To that end, I am pleased to see some 
consideration given to some long-term plan- 
ning within this particular ministry. 

I’m concerned, Mr. Minister, about the 
decision-making process and the lack of 
clarity as it relates to the actual realization 
of some of the things you’ve talked about. 

Mention was made, for instance, of energy, 
which you regard as an integral goal of your 
ministry, and one that I would have to agree 
with. Yet in terms of actual substantive results 
in ministry direction to encourage energy 
savings, I see very little. I must say that 
while I’m sure somewhere back in the rooms 
along the hallways in Downsview there are 
people discussing this and contemplating it 
and working out some plans, I believe that 
now is the time to bring in some solid and 
effective energy saving programs. 

I’d like to deal with this in greater detail 
on the specific votes. I would say, in general, 
that it would be my hope that some real 
incentives would be given to the development 
and encouragement of the technology that 
exists, particularly in the trucking industry. 





I'm talking now about sales tax incentives, — 


more effective seminars, effective communica- 
tions, advertising programs to help us in what 
I know will be a crisis in the next 10 years 
if we don’t address ourselves to it now. 

I’m pleased to hear some discussion about 
roads and vehicles in the context of the 
commuter—and I know, Mr. Minister, you 


will appreciate this if you came in along the . 


Queen Elizabeth highway this morning. To 
tell you the truth, I was thinking about you 
as I came in. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I came in on Highway 
401 this morning. 


Mr. Cunningham: Did you? Maybe that’s 
the way I should have gone; however, it 
would be impractical to go that far out of my 
way, given my dedication to saving energy, 
there’s no point in going out of my way. But 
I don’t mind saying as an aside, I don’t think 
about you very often. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s obvious. 
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Mr. Cunningham: I don’t think you think 
about me very often. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not on weekends. 


Mr. Cunningham: Notwithstanding, the 
fact that I do have great affection for you as 
a fellow member of this Legislature, I would 
say, Mr. Minister, that while I was poking 
along on the Queen Elizabeth highway at 
somewhere between nine and 11 miles per 
hour, I couldn’t help but think— 


Mr. Wildman: You were conserving energy, 
anyway. 

Mr. Cunningham: I certainly was. I was 
about to say I couldn’t help but think what 
a tremendous waste,, not only of energy 
but—I was going to say manpower, but make 
it people power—people power tied up there 
in traffic. It just is unfortunate. I would have 
taken the GO train, sir, but I had so much 
stuff to bring with me. I had six cases of 
material for these estimates. 

“Mr. Epp: Would they be Carlings or La- 
batts? 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s the only way we 
can get some of our committee members 
here. 

I must say that the roads were in terrible 
shape. I would have hoped that something 


could have been done to salt them earlier. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When did you come in, 
Mr. Cunningham? It must have been after 
lunch, 

Mr. Cunningham: I came in at 9:30 in 
the morning. I have to get up early, you see. 
I don’t have all the staff you have to help 
you with your estimates. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I came in at 7 a.m. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would have been here 
earlier, but I had a meeting. 

Hen. Mr. Snow: The roads were perfectly 
dry. I came downtown from Downsview at 
11:00 and they were perfectly dry. 

_ Mr. Cunningham: They were terrible, just 
terrible; it took two hours. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They were terrible at 
1:00. 

My. Cunningham: It took two hours. I 
can't blame the weather on you people, 
otherwise I would, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, that’s a federal re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr, Cunningham: I thought it was a re- 
gional responsibility. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, no; the federal govy- 
emment runs the weather bureau. Not very 
well, mind you, but they run it. 


Mr. Cunningham: What I would concern 


myself with is our whole commuter pro- 
gram. From my perspective, not enough is 
being done on that. I’m going to get into 
that in greater detail during the course of 
our discussions on the UTDC and TATOA. 

You talk about management by objective, 
and I am delighted to hear that. But in that 
context, I want to ask you, as a matter of 
policy, what your attitude is with regard 
to select committee reports. I say that not 
out of a conflict of interest insofar as I was 
a member of a select committee and I am 
currently a member of a select committee, 
and during that process I came to appreciate 
the views and opinions of my fellow mem- 
bers much more; and I also came to ap- 
preciate that the process in itself can draw 
from outside the province greatly needed 
expertise. I would hope you people would 
not be in the position where you would hire 
that expertise, but we certainly could borrow 
it from time to time: 

The expertise that these committees avail 
themselves of is extraordinary. I say that 
with authority, having watched in a very 
minor way the deliberations of the commit- 
tee on highway safety and, in a maior way, 
I hope, served on the select committee on 
the highway transportation of goods. Mr. 
Minister, I would say to you that I believe 
there is a basis there—if vou would con- 
sider the effective and rapid implementation 
of those reports—for some of the most safe 
highways in North America. On the subject 
of the highway transportation of goods, if 
that particular report were implemented, I 
would be bold enough to sav that you might 
be recognized as transportation’s man of the 
year. : 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Ill look forward to it. 


Mr. Ruston: Didn’t Davis get that one 
year? 

Mr. Cunningham: In 1974—for what that’s 
worth, 

Mr. Ruston: He had to give it back two 
years later. 

Mr. Epp: Is that because he drove his 
chauffeur around? 

Mr. Cunningham: But quite seriously, 
those were excellent reports; not only excel- 
lent reports, they're expensive reports. 
There’s nothing cheap about hiring guys like 
Ed Philip and me for a day. 

Mr. Philip: It cost a lot more before I 
was elected. 

[8:45] 

Mr. Cunningham: Quite seriously, I be- 
lieve there are a number of very good rec- 
ommendations in those reports that could be 
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implemented if you had the will to do so, 
sir. 

Somehow, I sense some degree of hesita- 
tion in implementing things that are fairly 
simple. For instance, when I heard about 
the inter-lining of “C” licenses very quickly 
after the tabling of our final report, I 
thought, “My gosh, we are on the right 
track here. Here we go. We are going to see 
some quick implementation of our particular 
report.” 

Short of some announcements about re- 
ciprocity in some of the states—and these 
arrangements are somewhat distant, because 
we have to go through states with which 
we do not have reciprocity—and a partial 
moratorium on our licenses, long after the 
need for it although the need does continue, 
I haven’t heard a great deal. Those are 
things I would like to discuss sometime dur- 
ing the course of these estimates so that I 
might be appraised of at least your approach 
to it. It’s not because my name is on one of 
those reports, but because I happened to 
have heard some expert opinion and I value 
the opinions of my fellow members that I 
think that their findings point the way ahead 
for us. 

I would like to speak briefly and in a gen- 
eral context about your municipal program 
and the funding to assist municipalities. I 
recognize that half of your budget is directed 
to that end. I also recognize that it is, I 
think, a long-term intention to tur over 
the responsibility for the municipal program 
directly to the municipalities. While I com- 
mend that thesis of decentralization, I am— 
and I suppose it would be an _ understate- 
ment—disturbed that the dollars are not com- 
ing with it. 

I will give you an analogy. We have been 
talking about Highway 97 in my constit- 
uency which runs from Freelton into Cam- 
bridge. After the bridge on the way into 
Cambridge, it becomes a regional road. The 
quality of that road is not too bad. But 
between my riding—and I don’t want to 
think it is for political reasons—the nature 
of the highway is awful; I mean absolutely 
awful. 

I look through and I see that you have 
appropriated some $2 million for it—I haven’t 
seen anything; and some $300,000 for repair 
work—I haven’t seen anything there either. 
Don’t think it is because I haven’t been 
through there, because I have. I am just not 
particularly impressed with the speed with 
which that particular highway has pro- 
gressed. Now it is not my function as the 
Liberal critic to come in and talk about one 


particular highway. But in a microcosmic | 
sense, that is a problem. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Are you talking about a. 
municipal program? 

Mr. Cunningham: No, I am talking about — 
a provincial highway—Highway 97. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We were on a municipal 
program a moment ago. Now you are on a 
provincial program. 

Mr. Cunningham: No, I realize that it is | 
your intention to turn that over to the mu- | 
nicipalities, and that is the thesis of my 
remark, that my municipality, the region of 
Hamilton-Wentworth, is for a number of 
reasons reluctant to take that road over until 
they get it in somewhat better repair. I 
can’t blame them, the road is awful. We) 
are at somewhat of an impasse. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We always gold-plate : 
them before we turn them over, in every) 
case. 
Mr. Cunningham: Not this one. Gold- | 
plate? People have been asking for improve- | 
ments on that for 25 years. | 

I would like some guidance from you or) 
your Officials to find out just what par- 
ticular program we could talk about with 
regard to communications. I’m not thinking 
of your telephone set-up, but communica- | 
tions in terms of advertising to effect en-. 
couragement of your GO system and car, 
pools. Two weeks ago we passed legislation 
to amend the Public Vehicles Act which | 
would permit car pooling. I think it is a! 
great idea, I must say. We have, in the city 
of Toronto, some parking lots that, I believe, 
take only cars that have commuters in them,) 
I think three or more. I think that that is’ 
a good idea. It is a well-intentioned in-| 
centive. 
Mr. Philips: It has been successful in the. 
states. | 

Mr. Cunningham: Yes, successful in other: 
jurisdictions. But here I don’t think people 
realize what benefits there are for them, and. 
it is an area where in the long term we can) 
save a lot of money and energy. Further, 
we can get a lot of people off the highway, 
which is an admirable goal. | 

I recall your statement—and I must say 1 | 
share your concern—with regard to the cop- 
out by the federal government on funding 
for public transit. I am truly disturbed, a: 
you were. You were somewhat annoyed, |) 
think you had something like 12 pages 0 
whatever. I am concerned too. I would jus’ 
hope that somewhere within your ministt) 
you would find the resources. I believe there, 
was a commitment made and it was before 


| 
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or during the course of a campaign that you 
had, I believe $180 million set aside if the 


federal government would match the grant. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know where you 


got that figure. 


Mr. Cunningham: Well you know strange 
figures come out during elections, but maybe 
it wasn’t during an election. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No figures came out 


during the election that I know of. 


Mr. Cunningham: Well how much did 


you commit? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: For what? 
Mr. Cunningham: For transit, for GO 


stations or GO Transit or whatever; to be 


used along with funds from the federal gov- 


ernment for urban transit? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There was never any 


commitment by the federal government. I 


believe there were promises, but never a 
commitment. 


Mr. Cunningham: Were there promises in 


1974? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe the main ones 
were in 1974, yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: And they have since 


_ reneged? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: One of the things they 


were going to pay for was the new bi-level 


cars for GO Transit; of which we _ took 
delivery of the first two in Toronto this 
morning, at a cost of $40 million with no 


' federal contribution. We have a firm com- 


mitment to the provincial and municipal 


transit systems which amounts to a lot of 





| 
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money which we will get to in the votes. 


- Mr. Cunningham: I am sure we will. 
I am just wondering, in what light, the 


federal government committed itself to pay 


half of the cost of that program. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: First of all, they were go- 
ing to pay, I think, 100 per cent of new roll- 


ing stock for commuter services, On that basis 


it was anticipated they would pay. Mr. Mar- 


_chand told Mr. Rhodes, and they were the two 


ministers at that time, federal and provincial. 


| The Prime Minister had said they were going 


to pay, but they have since decided they will 
not do that. They were going to pay 25 per 
cent of new buses for transit systems, they 


| Were going to pay 50 per cent of station costs; 


but that’s all history. We now know there is 


no federal contribution to transit. 


Mr. Cunningham: What was the nature of 


; 
those agreements? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They were announcements. 


There was never any agreement. 


Mr. Cunningham: Would you not think it 
would be appropriate to try to confirm those 
by way of a written agreement? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We did. We have been 
trying for years. The only written agreement 
we got, finally, was the letter a few weeks 
ago saying there would be no money; or rather 
that it was all part of this urban transit pro- 
gram from which we would get $16.5 million 
per year, which is less than we are getting 
for grade separations alone right now. 

Regardless of that, we are going ahead with 
our commitment to both municipal transit and 
provincial transit. 


Mr. Cunningham: And there has been no 
reduction in your intention to expend those 
moneys, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No. 


Mr. Cunningham: Notwithstanding the fact 


that the federal government hasn’t come 
through. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No. We announced in the 
House that we would be proceeding. The 
federal money would have assisted us in pro- 
ceeding faster, there is no doubt about that, 
but we will still be proceeding with our plans. 

Mr. Cunningham: I was interested in your 
discussion about this theme, “do more with 
less.” It sounds like a theme for the 1955 
election campaign. I was thinking of Les 
Frost. 

You have $18 million more here in plan- 
ning, research and development, and I would 
like to know what that’s all about, in a gen- 
eral sense. That seems to be a rather sig- 
nificant increase. Is that primarily related to 
the UTDC? 

Hon. Mr, Snow: That $18 million is totally 
UTDC. ; 

Mr. Cunningham: So it’s a loan to them? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. 

Mr. Cunningham: While I am on the sub- 
ject, just so I may be able to do a little more 
research on this, to what end is the UTDC 
obtaining money from sources other than the 
Ontario government? I asked you this in the 
House the other day and you didn’t really 
reply. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would suggest we discuss 
it when we get to that vote, but other than 
certain sales and consulting contracts they 
have, their main source of revenue is from my 
ministry. 

Mr. Cunningham: Will you be able to table 
those sales contracts and management con- 
tracts for us in advance? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Management contracts? 
Mr. Cunningham: Well whatever they make 
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money from. How do they derive income other 
than from you? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Apart from this ministry 
they have certain other contracts. We tabled 
all that information in answer to questions 
not so long ago, but we will up-date it, and 
Mr. Foley will be here at the appointed time 
next Monday to answer any questions you 
have on UTDC. 


Mr. Cunningham: In terms of your general 
government policy, I’m wondering what pro- 
gress is being made in discussions with the 
province of Quebec, on matters of fuel tax 
and reciprocal arrangements between our 
province and the province of Quebec? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: First of all, on fuel tax; 
any discussion on that is being carried out by 
the Minister of Revenue (Mrs. Scrivener). 

Mr. Gilbert, my deputy minister, met two 
weeks ago with Mr. Morrissette, who is the 
Deputy Minister of Transportation from the 
province of Quebec. The Quebec delegation 
was up here for meetings two weeks ago. 

I will be meeting with Mr. Lessard in Jan- 
uary. There is not a firm date established yet 
for that meeting because there is a commu- 
nications ministers’ meeting planned for Jan- 
uary as well, and we have to make sure they 
don’t conflict. We had a meeting last Septem- 
ber of all the ministers responsible for motor 
vehicle regulations; in some cases that is the 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions, in other provinces it is the Solicitor 
General and so on. We had all the ministers 
here; Mr. Lessard and Mr. Morrissette and 
their people were here in September. Our 
staff is very much involved in motor vehicle 
administration at that level. 

Mr. Philip: With Mr. Cunningham’s per- 
mission, may I ask a supplementary on that? 
Will there be an opportunity sometime in 
these estimates for ministry officials respon- 
sible for reciprocity negotiations to give us a 
comprehensive report on the extent of reci- 
procity negotiations at the moment? ‘What has 
been signed with whom. What is foreseen in 
the future. Perhaps that’s the kind of thing 
we may want to spend a half hour or 45 
minutes on, but hardly tonight? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Certainly. We'd be glad 
to discuss that. We have entered into signed 
agreements with three or four of the states 
now. I’ve met with about 20 states at the 
interstate reciprocity meeting six weeks ago, 
or two months ago. We had a lot of interest 
from other states at that time in reciprocity 
agreements. We've been working on_ that, 
but we can do only so much at one time. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: I would just like to 
suggest to the critics that they hold them- 
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selves to more or less general statements now 


and we will question the minister on specifics | 


when we come to those votes. 


Mr. Cunningham: I’m just about ready to 
conclude. The minister mentioned in his 
statement that he had laid 400 people off, 
there was an attrition of 400 people within 
his ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We didn’t lay anyone off; 
we have 400 less now than we had last year. 

It was interesting, when MTC was formed | 
in 1971, which was the time the ministry was 
the old Department of Highways; it and the 
Department of Transport were put together, 


and communications, which used to be in | 


Treasury, was put into this ministry as well 
at that time. I believe there was a staff of | 
about 13,500 in total. That was down to 
about 12,000 when I became minister, and it | 


is now 11,000. It has all been done through | 


retirements and by people leaving. 

Mr. Peterson: In another 11 years you 
won't have anybody there. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I doubt if we can keep 
that record up. 


Mr. Epp: Don’t you feel bad with all those | 


people quitting on you? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They’re all retiring on 
pension, I believe, or most of them. Un- 
fortunately, a few have died. I send a few 
letters of condolence to widows of some of 
our people who have unfortunately passed on. 


[9:00] 


Mr. Cunningham: If we could combine 
your ministry with Correctional Services, with 
the incumbent minister, they'd all go. 

I looked through last year’s public ac- 
counts, and I must say that while I didn’t 
compare it to the previous year, there 
seemed to be an extraordinary number of 
people who were compensated in excess of | 


$25,000. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are a lot. 


Mr. Cunningham: There’s no question 
about that. You say you have 11,000 people. 
That would be comparable to, say Ford in 
Canada, or Dofasco or Stelco: I want you to 
know in no way would they have that many 
people on their executive staff compensated 
at levels in excess of $25,000. Many of your 
people are compensated above $30,000. 

I am concerned for two reasons: One, on | 
behalf of the Ontario taxpayer, that being > 
part of my responsibility here; and two, be- 
cause that causes, indirectly, extraordinary | 
problems in the private sector. Any time | 
government sets itself up to compensate | 
people in excess of what the private sector 


| 
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can afford, I think we create some difficult 
problems. 

I can only say that while you have had 
400 people leave, I hope some consideration 
will be given to streamlining administratively, 
that is the top end. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Perhaps we can come up 
with some figures for you, but we have had 
a considerable number of reductions at the 
top end, at the higher levels. We haven't just 
let all the Indians go and kept all the chiefs. 
There is a similar reduction in staff at the 
senior level; in fact in some cases perhaps 
more. 


Mr. Cunningham: You've got about two 
and a half pages of people compensated in 
excess of that amount. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You must remember our 
ministry has a large number of technical 
people; professional engineers, for example. 

Mr. Cunningham: So do the Ministry of 
Health and the Attorney General 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Ours aren’t as highly paid 
as theirs are. 


Mr. Cunningham: I think a lot of people 
at that level are really well looked after for 
their endeavours, and I am disturbed by it. 
With those remarks, I will defer to the NDP 
critic. 

Mr. Philip: Because of my concerns on 
another committee, I am going to make a 
somewhat longer statement that will include 
a number of questions. If I am absent from 
time to time, I hope when it comes to the 
appropriate vote the questions can be an- 
swered. Mr. Wildman, Mr. Warner and Mr. 
Young will no doubt be in attendance to 
cover if I happen to be in the other com- 
mittee. 

I would like to say, first of all, that I found 
the minister’s opening statement somewhat 
pleasing. He talks about objectives, and that 
has certainly been a major concern of mine 
with this ministry. I would also say this 
minister has always shown himself to be quite 
co-operative in terms of allowing us to meet 
with him before bills are introduced, and 
hopefully later on this evening we will be 
straightening up Bill 107. It makes it go so 
much more easily. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are hoping to do that 
at 9 tomorrow morning. Will you be avail- 
able? I couldn’t find you this afternoon. 

Mr. Philip: No. I have a meeting in my 
riding at 7 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I tried to find you this 
afternoon. I found I had a meeting that was 
cancelled tomorrow morning. I thought rather 
than try to go into legislation at 10:30 or 


11 tonight, maybe we could have an hour 
together tomorrow morning with my staff. 

Mr. Philip: Maybe I will be able to meet 
with Mr. Warner or Mr. Wildman and they 
can go through some of the concerns with 
you at 9 o'clock. Then I'll consult with them. 

I think that kind of approach has meant 
that what amounts to a very technical min- 
istry has been able to get bills through the 
House with a maximum amount of speed 
and without a lot of unnecessary quibbling 
and debate. That kind of approach and at- 
titude by the minister has certainly helped 
in dealing with the opposition parties, I cer- 
tainly appreciate his response and the re- 
sponse of his officials. 


I would like to start my remarks by high- 
lighting an important section of the final re- 
port of the select committee of the Legisla- 
ture on highway transportation of goods: I 
refer to part V, chapter 6, page 114, which 
states: “The availability of transportation 
service is critical with respect to the location 
of industry and population within and be- 
tween cities and regional areas of Ontario. 
There are several pertinent elements of 
transportation which break into the following 
three categories: provision of infrastructure; 
provision of some service; and provision of 
particular qualities of service which are re- 
quired in particular locations and at prices 
which can be afforded.” 

Further in the chapter, the committee 
recommends, in section 6-5: 

“1) The government further investigate the 
cost of living and cost of doing business 
differentials between regions of the province, 
including the contribution of transportation 
service competition on pricing policies to 
those differentials; 2) the government further 
examine ways of equalizing the payment of 
sales tax on transportation services; 3) the 
government use the information derived 
from one and two above to determine what 
policies can be applied to lower transporta- 
tion costs to the benefit of communities dis- 
tant from markets; 4) the government under- 
take an evaluation of Ontario Northland 
Transportation Commission’s role in the north 
in time that it may be publicly known when 
hearings are held with regard to the removal 
of the North Bay restriction.” 

Those are areas which J think are of in- 
terest from the point of view of the con- 
nection between the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications and the whole 
concept of planning. We certainly would be 
interested in knowing the minister’s response 
to those recommendations; where he stands, 
not only on those recommendations but also 
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on the whole principle of using transporta- 
tion as a vehicle of planning. 

It seems to me we've never had a clear 
statement from the ministry as to the posi- 
tion of transportation as a vehicle of plan- 
ning. I remember Dick Smith, who is no 
longer a member of this House because of 
sickness—a very intelligent and bright mem- 
ber of the House—coming away from a meet- 
ing with Ontario Northland with the feeling 
that Ontario Northland didn’t exactly know 
what’s its purpose was in the planning proc- 
ess—whether it was simply there to serve 
transportation needs as they then existed or 
whether it was used as a vehicle of develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps this is why there’s so little con- 
sideration of the impact of transportation 
on the development of industry and_ the 
character and shape of communities. Per- 
haps this is why new communities can devel- 
op without any form of public transportation 
as part of the planning process, other than 
in a technical sense. 

When I think of the Don Mills spaghetti 
road system, I can see how transportation 
hasn’t been part of the whole planning con- 
cept. Perhaps this is why new buildings can 
be constructed without adequate considera- 
tion of delivery systems and shipping needs 
and so forth. 

I have to ask the question, how often does 
the ministry appear before the OMB, not 
just to deal with the technical aspects of 
transportation, but rather to deal with the 
whole problem of the impact of transporta- 
tion; and the connection between transporta- 
tion and the planning of a community? 

One gets the feeling this is a ministry that 
doesn’t have clear objectives. I'm glad to see 
that at least under this minister the ministry 
is starting to move toward some setting of 
objectives or looking at overall planning. 

How, also, can we explain the lack of co- 
ordination between what this ministry ap- 
pears to be trying to do and what others in 
the same government appear to be doing 
and saying? Let me give you a very concrete 
example. I always thought this ministry be- 
lieved in a regulated trucking industry. The 
select committee on the highway transporta- 
tion of goods demonstrated that proof of 
necessity and convenience for entry was a 
system that was in the best interests of ship- 
per, the consumer to whom the shipper was 
shipping, and the trucking industry. I'd as- 
sume that this was not only a belief of the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions—and I realize that the minister has ex- 
pressed a belief in this principle—but also 
of this government. 
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Yet I read here a statement that’s just in- 
credible. It’s one by the Hon. W. Darcy 
McKeough, Treasurer of Ontario and MPP for 
Chatham-Kent, to the German-Canadian Busi- 
ness and Professional Association. It’s a 
recent one, November 8, 1977. Here is what 
Mr. McKeough says about the kind of truck- 
ing industry and the kind of trucking system 
we have praised and have been in support of 
—not only we in the sense of the NDP, but 
also in the sense of the Minister of Trans- 
portation and Communications. 

[ll read this into the record, because I 
think it stands as an interesting contrast. I'd 
certainly like an explanation of where the 
government stands, whether it accepts Mc- 
Keough’s transportation policies or this minis- 
ter’s policies. 

“The Canadian transport industry, for-hire 
trucking, in 1974 had 42 per cent of the 
market, Measured by operating revenues, it is 
the largest mode of freight transport in 
Canada. 

“De-regulation for me does not imply less 
vigilance in maintaining standards of safety 
and honesty in the marketplace, but we can 
roll back mountains of red tape and regula- 
tions at all levels of the government, that 
were designed to and have restricted access 
to opportunities and discipline of competition. 
We know more about stabilizing our econo- 
mies than we did in the thirties, and we need 
not, and cannot, retain forever many of the 
emergency measures of that time if we are 
to grow more productively and spread entre- 
preneurial opportunities fairly. 

“I hope you recognize that we are sincere 
about turning things around in government, 
but before I go on I want to say something 
about profits. No genuine public commitment 
to an enterprise can be taken seriously with- 
out a positive attitude towards profits. There 
is a vital link between investment and profit 
on one hand, and economically justifiable job 
creation on the other.” 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You wouldn’t argue with 
that statement, would you? 

Mr. Philip: No, I certainly wouldn’t. 

Mr. Wildman: There’s a great deal of 
freedom of expression in the NDP. 


Mr. Philip: “Without good levels of re- 
tained earnings, expansion will require an 
increase in the amounts of external borrow- 
ing. This process reduces self-reliance, in- 
creases cost, increases centralization forces 
in the economy, retards the expansion of 
Canadian ownership and favours the large 
over the small. 


“Secondly, profits, not public boards or — 


commissions, provide the most reliable ex- 
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ternal discipline to assure productivity change. 
Profitability and productivity are indices of 
entrepreneurial success. They are the test of 
the meeting of the demands of the market- 
place, and the demands for the efficient dis- 
tribution of resources within an industry and 
between other members of society. 

“Profits should be free to indicate economic 
opportunities; indicate bottlenecks; and indi- 
cate, by their absence, those kinds of activi- 
ties that no longer work and which we can 
no longer afford. Profit, not the brainstorms 
of government, must reorganize the economy. 
This is central to everything. It is not a popu- 
lar approach in some quarters—’Remember, 
he’s talking about the Transport Board and 
about the whole transport system that we set 
up. 

Mr. Van Horne: Is he talking about raising 
licence fees 100 per cent in the same state- 
ment? 


Mr. Philip: I don’t know. 

“It’s not a popular approach in some 
quarters, but I have no difficulty in saying 
these things because we can articulate an 
overall economic strategy which we feel is 
worthy of the best interest of the community 
at large.” 

This, of course, follows his statement, 
further up on page five, which says, “Of 
course we are all guilty of this. Let me give 
you just one example. Our own studies indi- 
cate that the trucking industry in Ontario—” 
and he goes on then to talk about the Trans- 
port Board. 

So it’s the Transport Board, clearly in the 
context, that he’s talking about. I guess if I 
were in the trucking industry, and I’d invested 
all this money and obeyed the laws and regu- 
lations of the Transport Board, I’d say: 
“Where are we going here? Where does this 
government really stand? Have I obeyed all 
of these laws? Have I appeared before the 
select committee? Have I supported the select 
committee recommendations? If so, then, 
what can we expect? Whose transportation 
policy are we going to follow?” 

I certainly would expect the minister to 
denounce the Treasurer’s remarks as they 
relate to transportation, because I’m sure 
that the minister knows better than the 
Treasurer the nonsense of talking about 


laissez-faire in the transport industry. It 
- would not only lead to anarchy, but it’s a lot 


of nonsense. There is competition under the 


_ Transport Board. 
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I would very much like to hear the min- 
ister go on record as dissociating himself 
from those remarks. I’m sure he can get a 
copy of the remarks, because I just read 


the full context and the quote into the 
record. I would very much like to hear the 
minister at least say that he will take up 
some kind of educational process with the 
rest of the cabinet to make sure that his 
views and the views of the select committee 
on highway transportation are the influen- 
tial factor in the cabinet and not the non- 
sensical remarks on transportation that the 
Treasurer is guilty of in this statement. 


Mr. Cunningham: Or at least say you're 
going to back McMurtry. 
[9:15] 

Mr. Philip: Yes, at least say you are going 
to back McMurtry. 

A matter directly related to the implica- 
tions of a regulated trucking industry is 
reciprocity. Earlier, as a supplementary ques- 
tion to some things Mr. Cunningham brought 
up, I asked that we discuss, or have time 
in these estimates to discuss, reciprocity at 
some length. Until recently, it was common 
knowledge that officials of your ministry 
were lukewarm to reciprocity. They occa- 
sionally gave lip service about talking to 
other jurisdictions, but when you talked to 
people behind tthe scenes, they said the 
policy is really hands off. Then came the 
select committee report, followed by the 
letter of the reciprocity committee—from the 
chairman of the reciprocity committee from 
Georgia, and Governor Edwards of South 
Carolina. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Great man. 

Mr. Philip: This was followed by my re- 
leasing all of that information to the press. 
Then we had all these reports about reci- 
procity being negotiated. 

The problem now arises as to exactly 
what type of reciprocity the ministry has 
negotiated. We hear reports that US trucks 
are delivering processed farm products to 
Ontario, products which are exempt from 
regulations ‘under the ICC, but are not 
exempt under the PCV Act. We hear reports 
from one carrier of fruits and vegetables who 
didn’t bother to renew his PCV _ licence 
during the last quarter and was never asked 
for it. Is there a move by the ministry to 
broaden the exemptions? If so, let’s have it 
stated clearly so that everyone knows what 
the rules of the game are. 

I would like to read into the record a 
letter from a carrier, Zavitz Brothers, be- 
cause I think it poses many of the ques- 
tions I would have to ask and am getting 
from other carriers of agricultural products. 
There’s the letter to Mr. Haggerty, with 
carbon copies to the Hon. James Snow, the 
hon. Eric Cunningham and the hon. Ed 
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Philip; I’m sure that being known by all of 
these honourable people it is public knowl- 
edge. 

“Ontario trucking companies are regulated 
by the Public Commercial Vehicle Act 
and/or the Motor Vehicle Transport Act. The 
authority granted under these Acts controls 
who is allowed to move goods within the 
province of Ontario, and to and from other 
provinces and the United States. The func- 
tion and worth of this authority has been ex- 
tensively scrutinized by the select committee 
of the Legislature on highway transportation 
of goods. In their final report, entitled Public 
Policy Direction for the Highway Transporta- 
tion of Goods, they fully endorse the present 
system of regulation. 

“In a news release from the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications, dated 
August 15, 1977, the Hon. Mr. Snow an- 
nounced plans to negotiate ‘mirror reci- 
procity with certain American states on 
commercial licence plates. This is widely 
acceptable as it saves money for all the 
carriers. 

“The United States has an Inter-state Com- 
merce Commission which parallels our PCV 
and MVT. The pertinent difference is that 
the ICC does not regulate the transporta- 
tion of fruits and vegetables within the 
United States while the PCV Act regulates 
these movements within Ontario, and the 
MVT Act regulates these movements into 
and out of Ontario. Our PCV and MVT 
requirements are existing for valid reasons, 
as endorsed by the above mentioned select 
committee report. 

“During a recent visit to the state of 
Florida, the Hon. Mr. Snow indicated that 
he would relax Ontario’s current definitions 
of farm movements to enable American car- 
riers from certain southern states to bring 
fruits and vegetables into Ontario without 
any PCV or MVT authority. The following 
is a list of our objections to this situation, 
in order of increasing importance: 

“1. The Hon. Mr. Snow is proposing to 
relax our PCV and MVT requirements for 
American carriers while in no way are the 
Americans proposing to relax any ICC re- 
quirements for Ontario carriers. 

“2. Ontario would be leaving itself open 
for pressures from all American carriers to 
allow them into Ontario without PCV and 
MVT authority.” Although this does not seem 
to be the intention of the Hon. Mr. Snow, it 
is obvious that this pressure would arise. 

“3. Carriers without PCV and MVT author- 
ity presently have a very efficient, stable and 
viable network of handling the flow of goods 
from the southern United States and Ontario. 
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Allowing the American carriers to come into 
Ontario without the required authority will 
lead to a total disruption of this network for 
the following reasons: 


“(a) Carriers with PCV and MVT authority 





currently file their rate structure to be pub- | 
lished and made available to the users of their | 
services. The American carrier would be in | 
a position to cut these rates if and when it — 
suits him, whereas the Ontario carrier cannot | 


do so on short notice. 


“(b) Our proximity to the northeastern sea-_ 
board of the United States invites Americans | 
to transport goods destined for Ontario from | 





the south as a form of back-haul—which | 
usually is for a reduced rate. Thus as the sea- ) 
sons change, Ontario will be flooded with _ 


American carriers at certain times, and then | 
they will be unavailable at other times. Thus — 
a network of authorized carriers has integrated | 
this seasonality into their operations. If the | 


Americans are allowed in, the disruption 
would be followed by bankruptcies and ex- 


tremely poor service for Ontario customers. | 

“(c) A major portion of goods that we are 
discussing are those destined for Ontario — 
Food Terminal in Toronto. On certain days _ 


during the high season, as many as 80 
trucks come to the border with loads destined 
for this terminal, The current system of On- 
tario carriers delivering these loads from the 
border is capable of moving these loads to_ 
the market as fast as the receivers can handle 





them. If American trucks are granted permis- 
sion to go directly to Toronto, the already 
overcrowded terminal would enter a state of 
complete chaos. The American drivers would 
be anxious and willing to pay to get unloaded 
at times...” 

It goes on: “(d) The PCV and MVT author- 
ity dictates that the Ontario carrier must pro- 
vide the service. We are obligated to make the 
movement at our published rate whether we 
can arrange a back-haul—a profit—or not. No 
such compulsion would exist for the American 
carrier.” 

These are some of the issues that some of 
the carriers are raising with regard to reciproc- 
ity and with regard to the expansion, possiai 
of exemptions. I think that certainly, not only 
Zavitz Brothers but a lot of other carriers, 
have expressed similar concerns, perhaps not 
as articulately as Zavitz Brothers has in this 
particular letter, but nonetheless they have’ 
the same concerns. I hope the minister would | 
prepare some kind of statement that he could . 
file with us in response to that letter. 

We are told that we have a regulated sys- | 
tem; but those who are law-abiding seem to. 
get it in the neck. The actions of the Trans- 
port Board over the trucking industry are. 
based not on its applying in a consistent man- 
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ner the mandate that it has been given, but 
rather many in the trucking industry see it as 
an arbitrary, often unpredictable operation of 
those who took on the role of king and prin- 
cesses at the Transport Board. 

Does anyone honestly believe that some 
present carriers would ever have pulled off 
the kind of car carrier service that UPS did 
without being pulled before the Transport 
Board and some disciplinary action taken? The 
fact is, then, that UPS was able to develop 
that kind of service because it was outside 
of Transport Board regulation. Capable as 
many are of developing the system, the fact 
is that any PCV holder would have been 
pulled on the carpet if it had tried to do so. 

Thus the operator who is working under 
the PCV licence is often at a disadvantage to 
the gipsy and those who operate outside the 
law. As long as we have a Transport Board 
that does not even have the foresight or in- 
sight to publish benchmark cases that we can 
look forward toward as a thrust or direction 
of policy, then those who live on the fringes, 
or outside the law, will always have an ad- 
vantage. 

More particularly, we always have the kind 
of whispering that goes on throughout the in- 
dustry about the Transport Board. That was 
why I was so bold as to suggest to the min- 
ister, when he and I appeared on the same 
platform at the Ontario Trucking Association 
Convention, that one of the most important 
decisions he will make as a minister will be 
the appointment of the next chairman of the 
Transport Board. The chairman of the Trans- 
port Board should, I submit, have a legal 
background; he should have an understanding 
of the subtleties of transport law. I would 
settle for a career civil servant who happens 
to have had some kind of legal training. 

Mr. Warner: Pat Lawlor. 

Mr. Philip: Pat Lawlor would fill that, al- 
though the has never been a civil servant and 
he has never been a transport lawyer. 

Mr. Cunningham: Roy McMurtry? 

Mr. Philip: I am sure that you could find 
someone in this province; but if you can’t, of 
course, there are certainly civil servants in 
other provinces who I am sure would be 
happy to oblige. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Manitoba appointed the 
defeated Attorney General. He is doing an ex- 
cellent job, by the way. 

Mr. Philip: We would be happy to do what- 
ever we could to defeat the Attorney General 
_ and make him the chairman of the Transport 
Board. 

Mr. Cunningham: We defeated the hon. 
Attorney General once, too, but somehow he 


made it back. It was a by-election. Black 
Thursday, they called it. 


_ Mr. Philip: If I may continue, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, with your permission. 

The OHTB acts not only without precedent, 
but also, I submit to you, without direction 
from the ministry. The best example of this 
was the manner in which the OHTB dealt 
with the Greyhound-Gray Coach fiasco. The 
directions to the Ontario Highway Transport 
Board were very clear in the Greyhound- 
Gray Coach review. 

Let me just read to you from the Ontario 
Gazette. It says: “The Ontario Highway 
Transport Board Act, a Public Notice. In the 
matter of Gray Coach Lines Limited, Grey- 
hound Lines of Canada Limited, Eastern 
Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, and 
Stock Brothers Bus Lines Limited, the On- 
tario Highway Transport Board, pursuant to 
section 17 RSO 1970, chapter 316, of the 
Ontario Highway Transport Board Act, will 
review certificates issued on or about the 22nd 
day of November, 1976, in respect to the 
following: 

“Any impact on bus service to various 
municipalities that could result from the On- 
tario Highway Transport Board decision to 
allow the operation of Greyhound-Gray Coach 
Lines and Stock Brothers on exclusive Gray 
Coach Bus routes; and if there is evidence of 


the necessary reduction in service by Gray 
Coach Lines Limited, what alternatives are 


available; and further, to review the effects 
on the financial viability of the general opera- 
tions of Gray Coach Lines Limited.” Then it 
goes on to say when it will hear that. 

That seems to me fairly clear. The order 
in council asked the OHTB to answer two 
questions: “What’s the financial impact on 
Gray Coach of the original decision?” And: 
“What’s the impact on the communities if that 
decision stands?” So why do we have this 
long, thick book of gobbledegook, then, that 
has very little relevance to the original two 
questions on which the Transport Board was 
asked to pass judgement? 

In fact, if I were the minister, I would have 
said to Mr. Shoniker: “Look, I asked you two 
very specific things. I didn’t ask you for a 
book to review and exonerate your original 
decision. What I asked for were answers to 
two questions; you go back there and answer 
those questions. If you don’t do it, Ill appoint 
somebody who will do it.” 

It seems to me that the OHTB is out of 
control. It fritters its time away sitting in on 
unopposed applications for transfers of shares, 
on name changes, and it does little in terms 
of facilitating and monitoring the kinds of 
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things it should be doing, and could be doing 
in a constructive way in the industry. 

One of the greatest problems is not only 
that we don’t have any kind of constructive 
decision-making coming from this Transport 
Board, we don’t have any proper enforce- 
ment. There is nothing so discouraging for a 
carrier in this province as to stay within the 
law, to obey all of the regulations, or as many 
as possible, and to try to be competitive 
under those systems, and then to see another 
fellow who is flagrantly violating get away 
with it. 

Let me just give you an example. I have 
newspaper clippings concerning one Mr. 
Quinn, with whom I am sure the minister is 
familiar. I don’t want to do a burlesque show 
on all this, although it is funny as hell if you 
wanted to go through all of it; I’ll just read 
you some of the headlines: Globe and Mail, 
April 25, 1975: “The disclosure that Quinn 
Enterprise, a Welland firm, owed $200,000 in 
back taxes prompted the committee’s request.” 
The committee’s request was a probe into the 
whole fuel tax situation. From the Globe and 
Mail, April 21, 1975: “A Troubled Trucker 
Finds a Friend.” Of course, the friend ‘is Ellis 
Morningstar, who plays the piano well in 
the chorus of Let Me Call You Sweetheart. 
[9:30] 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I didn’t know he plays 
the piano, but he sings that tune very well. 


Mr. Philip: All right; Marion Willman was 
at the piano, Ellis was just singing. The story 
says: “Thomas Edward Quinn is a St. Cath- 
arines area business executive. He owns a 
trucking company which is also in financial 
trouble”—to say the least—“and is before the 
courts on more than 50 charges under the 
Highway Transport Act.” But you see he has 
a friend and good old Ellis is in there playing 
the piano for him and backing him up. 

From the Niagara Falls Review, April 21, 
1975: “Huge Debts Pile Up against Quinn 
Truck Operation in Unpaid Fuel Tax Bill.” 
I recognize that the fuel tax is not the minis- 
ter’s responsibility, but it is the responsibility 
of the government. Then we go on and on 
and on. There is a beautiful picture of Quinn 
and headlines in the Globe and Mail of April 
21, 1975: “Welland MPP helps keep two 
financially-plagued Quinn truck enterprises in 
business.” It shows good old Thomas Edward 
Quinn in one of his big trucks, and it says: 
“It is Ellis who has kept me in business.” 

Justice moves slowly in Ontario under 
the Conservative government, but surely in 
this province eventually you’d expect that 
it catches up with Mr. Quinn. Quinn eventu- 
ally loses his licence, and you think, “So 


much for Quinn. We finally got him.” Wrong. 

I have here a letter, of May 20, to Mr. 
T. E. Quinn, signed by the Hon. James 
Snow. I can read the Jetter to you because 
the minister can easily follow it, copies have 
been sent to countless esquires all over the 
province. Basically what it says is: Look, 
Quinn, old boy, everybody thinks youre a 
bad boy. You’ve had your case reviewed by 
countless people and they all say you're not 
a very nice fellow for the things you're do- 
ing, and therefore you had better get out 
of the business. 

You'd think, then, that at least when the 
minister writes to him on May 20, when he 
has had this thing dragging on and on for 
a long time, that this would be the end of 
Quinn Truck Lines. But not on your life. 

Here we have Traffic World, which is as 
you know a professional business publica- 
tion. This is September 19, 1977, a fairly re- 
cent issue, and on the bottom of it we see: 
“TE, Quinn Truck Lines, direct service to 
and from eastern US seaports and Ontario 
points, Equipment: reefers, flat beds, dry 
boxes, specialist container traffic. Big enough 
to serve, small enough to care.” It appears 
the only thing he cares about is getting 
around the Transport Board regulations and 
he’s still doing it with impunity. 

Then we come to more recent ads. We 
have, on November 23, in the Welland Even- 
ing Tribune a tiny little ad. It’s repeated 
twice—and I’ve got a photostat for the min- 
ister if he wants it—it says: “Highway trac- 
tors, tractor owners, operators required to 
haul Joads from Ontario to east coast of the 
United States and returns, namely, New 
York City, New Jersey, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Telephone 688-5472.” j 

I’m one of those guys sneaky enough to 
have somebody call a number like that just 
to {nd out who is behind these things. When 
you call up—no, you don’t find Ellis Morn- 
ingstar—you find the guy behind this whole 
operation, who is operating, quite alive and 
well. is none other than Mr. T. E. Quinn. 

This character is still operating. He is 
making fools of the government. Is it any 
wonder then, that when any law-abiding car- 
rier sees this kind of thing going on, he 
says: “Why do I obey the regulations? This 
guy goes around them. He commits every 
sin in the book and they never catch up 
with him.” 

Surely if we are going to have a regulated 
trucking industry we need one where the 
regulations are enforced. I ask the minister — 
to address himself to this question: Why are 
guys like T. E. Quinn still in business so 
long after they have been told to give up 
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their licences? I think the trucking industry 
and the public have a right to know that. 

While we are still on the topic of regula- 
tion and the workings of the OHTB, I would 
ask the minister to respond to the questions 
I asked him in the House concerning the R 
licences. My suspicion is—and forgive me for 
being cynical—that the minister really de- 
cided to implement the recommendations of 
the select committee concerning the freeze 
on R licences at a time of the year when R 
licences are down anyway, and that is why 
I have asked for a comparison between now 
and a similar six-week period last year. 

While he is at it, I would also like to 
refer him to part VI, page 41, recommenda- 
tion 7 of the select committee report, It 
says that the “Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications minimum rates be extended 
to cover all dump vehicle movements in re- 
spect to ministry construction contracts, in- 
cluding movements which are arranged by 
a subcontractor, as in the case of a pit 
operator supplying aggregates to a prime 
contractor at a price f.0.b. the pit.” 

My understanding is that the ministry 
officials, at a meeting on November 21, in- 
formed certain people in the dump-truck 
association and the industry that this recom- 
mendation would not be implemented. I 
would like to know why you insist on forcing 
regulations on other people but don’t seem 
to want to enforce them when it comes to 
yourself, There seems to be a certain in- 
consistency there. 

There is also a lot of inconsistency in a 
number of other things, and I won't delve 
into this at any great length because I know 
this is one area Dave Wamer wants to cover 
at some length when we come to the vote. 
One of the keys to the province’s big splash 
on transit in November of 1972 unveiling of 
Go Urban was a commitment to pay 50 
per cent of the operating losses of municipal 
transit systems. It was supposedly an open- 
ended commitment, and the commitment was 
reinforced in John White’s 1974 budget in 
which the Treasurer made transit grants con- 
ditional on keeping fares consistent during 
the 1974-75 fiscal year. 

Shortly after that, the commitment began 
to fade. The province put considerable 
pressure on Metro to put up fares in March, 
1975; and again in February, 1976. While 
it is difficult to establish any firm connection 
between riders and fares, it appears there 
was a steady expansion during the fixed-fare 
period of 1969 to 1974 and that the ex- 
pansion stalled noticeably in 1975 and 1976. 
In light of the minister’s earlier commitment 
and statements on the commitment to public 


transit, to a public people-moving system, 
I would like to know where he stands on 
this. 

The real issue is the level of provincial 
support. There is the province’s 13.75 per 
cent in terms of transit; really, I would like to 
know where the minister gets that figure. 
Is it an arbitrary figure; is it accidental; or 
is there some consistency or some _ specific 
reason that is picked out? The government 
refused to increase support in 1977 over 
1976 by more than five per cent, and the 
figure turned out to be 13.75 per cent of 
the TTC’s projected cost. 

Thus while the minister in his opening 
statement says one thing, when you look at 
the track record of the last year or so you 
seem to get a different kind of pattern. 
Perhaps they are compatible, but I would 
like to hear some rationale for it. 

The fares picked up 72.5 per cent of 
operating costs under this formula, and this 
compares to Belgium’s 28 per cent, France’s 
27 per cent; and the Netherlands of course 
pays 100 per cent of the operating deficits 
and fares cover as little as 20 per cent of 
the operating costs. 

It seems to me kind of ironic that while 
the people of Toronto need bus shelters, the 
ministry has all kinds of money to spend on 
pie in the sky Disneyworld projects. Perhaps 
I’m being a little harsh in using these words, 
but I really want to get into the whole 
problem; and I know Mr. Cunningham does, 
because that’s his favourite project—the 
UTDC. There are certain rumours about 
it; I’d like to get them on the record and 
get some comment from the ministry. 

One, is the rumour about metal fatigue. 
That is metal fatigue in the steerable axles? 
It seems to me that the chief reason for the 
steerable axles was noise reduction and speed; 
if there are, in fact, problems in that, wed 
like to know about it. 

Secondly, there is the move from linear 
induction motor to rotary motor. The linear 
induction motor certainly makes sense in 
terms of fast acceleration and deceleration. 
But is there a connection, between that move- 
ment from linear induction motor to the 
rotary motor, and the rumour of car size 
being increased from 30 to 40 feet? It seems 
to me that part of the rationale given at that 
time for the short cars was that the linear 
induction motor and the length of car were 
interconnected. If you put all those rumours 
together—that perhaps the steerable axles are 
no longer going to be used, or that they 
are a failure so far; that we're moving from 
linear induction motors to rotary motors; and 
that even the car size is being increased— 
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what have we got? We've spent $58 million 
to get an advanced streetcar, which is 
already available! 

Mr. Cunningham: We've re-invented the 
bus. 

Mr. Philip: Yes, so we re-invented the bus 
or the streetcar; and I wonder where the tax 
money is being spent. 

I know what we badly need in my riding, 
if we want to increase the use of public 
transit, is perhaps more bus shelters. It gets 
very windy up there; maybe if people didn’t 
have to freeze their ears on a day like to- 
day then they’d use public transport, instead 
of stalling their cars and banging them into 
fence posts and other things like that. 

The minister's statements concerning com- 
munications are interesting. I had raised 
these questions with him in the last estimates, 
and during the select committee, and I was 
called out of order because I was told that 
it had nothing to do with the topic under 
hand, which— - 

Mr. Wildman: Under-hand?P 

Mr. Philip: Underhand or overhand. 

I wonder if the minister has addressed him- 
self to the constitutional questions involved 
in this. The minister’s opening statement 
certainly talks about greater responsibility 
by the province in relation to communica- 
tion systems. We have before the courts, or 
just past the courts, the Supreme Court, 
several cases concerning cable TV, brought 
on by Manitoba and brought on by Quebec. 
I'd like to know the minister’s reaction to 
that, because— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Manitoba: 


Mr. Philip: Manitoba brought their case 
to the Supreme Court. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There was Mr. Rogers’ 
case and the Rimouski case. I haven’t heard 
of one in Manitoba. There may have been 
one there. 


Mr. Warner: There were two. provinces. 
One of them was Saskatchewan. One of the 
western provinces and Quebec went to the 
Canadian Supreme Court. 


Mr. Philip: Did Manitoba not go? Mani- 
toba was talking about going but— 

Mr. Warner: I believe it was Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Philip: I’m sorry; do you know who 
the deputy minister was in Manitoba? He 
was planning on bringing the thing to the 
Supreme Court. I understand he was killed 
in a crash, flying his own plane, so that 
may well have hampered his ambitions in that 
direction. 

Anyway, there were cases before the 
Supreme Court similar to the cases in the 


United States, like that of Texas vs. the 
federal government. I'd like to explore that, 
because it seems to be a vital issue, not 
only in terms of communications but also in 
terms of the cultural and the educational 
areas, that the province get control over 
cable TV. 

[9:45] 

I think we can all concur with the min- 
ister’s opening statements. What we’re look- 
ing for now are some of the specifics. I can 
see by the time that I’m going to conclude 
my remarks, but I hope all of these ques- 
tions will be answered in the debate ahead. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Would it be the wish 
of the committee that we proceed with 
further questions; or would you like the 
minister to respond to some of these at the 
moment? 

Mr. Wildman: I think the minister should 
be given an opportunity to respond. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, I have 
a number of notes here that I’ve scribbled 
down while listening to Mr. Cunningham 
and Mr. Philip. I’d like to make some 
response. 

Mr. Cunningham made some comments 
regarding energy conservation. This is cer- 
tainly an active area within the ministry. 
We're doing a considerable amount of work 
in the energy field as it relates to transpor- 
tation. About 50 per cent of the petroleum 
used in the province is used by the trans- 
portation industry—automobiles, trucks, air- 
crafit, et cetera. 

Mr. Cunningham: Only six per cent is 
diesel. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We're working with the 
Ministry of Energy on an energy manage- 
ment program. We're doing research on the 
use of methanol as a fuel in vehicles. We 
have changed over a great many of our own 
vehicles—such as our heavy snow plough 
trucks and so on—to diesel units. This is 
saving us a lot of fuel and certainly we're 
encouraging the use of diesel wherever pos- 
sible. 

Were looking at energy conservation in 
our review of the select committee report 
on transportation regulations. We're also 
looking at energy in the design of our high- 
ways, to make sure that the design has 
energy conservation in mind, as well as other 
priorities. 

For the foreseeable future, I think pe- 
troleum is still going to be the main fuel— 
one type or another of petroleum—for trans- 
portation, although certain work has been 
done on how we might electrify the GO 
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Transit lines and use electrical locomotives 
instead of diesel. 

I don’t think it’s practical—at least, it 
would be very expensive—to electrify long 
distance lines—the Toronto to Montreal CNR 
or something like that. But for our GO 
Transit lines we foresee this as a possible 
next stage of development. We have no set 
time to implement it but sometime in the 
future we see the possibility of electrified 
rail lines. Many of the European countries 
have now totally electrified their railroads. 
They are working very well. 


Mr. Mancini: What would be the savings 
to do thatP 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That would be quite an 
expenditure—the capital expenditure would 
be quite large—but we would be using elec- 
tricity that can be generated within the 
province of Ontario, whether by hydro- 
electric power or by nuclear power or what- 
ever, rather than imported oil. I don’t know 
whether we have had any estimates— 


Mr. Gilbert: We have had a ballpark 
figure which I can’t— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t recall right now. 
We have a major five-year capital expansion 
program for GO Transit, but in that period 
of time we haven’t considered electrifica- 
tion. With the new streetcars that have been 
developed by UTDC—Mr. Foley will be giv- 
ing you more details when he gets here— 
its anticipated there will be 30 per cent 
less electricity used to power that car than 
the present Toronto street car. In the design 
of the new intermediate capacity transit 
system, electric power is used. 

Mr. Cunningham also wanted to discuss 
the commuter program, the goals of GO 
Transit. He mentioned the federal with- 
drawal from transit. This was disappointing 
to us, mainly because of the period of time 
that went by. One of the first things I did 
when I became minister over two years ago 
was to meet with Mr. Lang—who had just 
taken over the federal Transport ministry— 
to discuss their commitment to assist in 
funding urban transit. 

We all know the story there. It took two 
years and I don’t know how many meetings 
before the program was announced in writ- 
ing. It said it would “not include any funds 
which we can allocate to transit.” As far as 
I'm concerned, a “no” answer is better than 
no answer at all. We are proceeding with 
our own plans for the expansion of the GO 
Transit system. Within a few weeks we will 
be able to have a schedule worked out that 
we can handle within our own budgetary 


limitations that will implement all our an- 
nounced programs. 

Mr. Cunningham: I’m glad to see you're 
going to extend the train to Burlington. That 
usually means we're having an election, and 
it’s too cold for an election. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I didn’t say anything 
about elections, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunningham: No. Usually, when you 
talk about extending the train to Burlington 
it means we're having an election. 

Mr. Philip: Like the federal Liberals 
talking about improving the rail lines. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I stated that we would 
be continuing with our five-year program of 
extending GO Transit services. 

I might mention that the first two tri-decker 
cars for the Lakeshore line arrived in Toronto 
over the weekend and will be in display down 
at Union Station for the next few days. We 
expect to have 10 cars delivered, by perhaps 
the middle of January, which will make up 
the first full unit. We must have 10 cars to 
do the necessary testing to meet the CTC 
requirements. These 10 cars will be loaded 
with ballast to equal weight that they would 
be fully loaded with passengers and certain 
testing done with them. I expect the first 
train will go into passenger service about 
mid-February, perhaps a little earlier. 

Well be implementing the GO rail service 
on the Richmond Hill line as soon as enough 
doubledecker cars are delivered to release the 
single level cars from the Lakeshore line to 
have enough equipment to service the Rich- 
mond Hill line. That program is going ahead. 

We've expanded the bus operation. I think 
the most recent figures on passengers, for the 
first nine months of 1977, indicate we've 
carried 20 per cent more passengers than in 
the same period in 1976. The number of 
passengers carried continues ito grow every 
month. 

Both members mentioned the select com- 
mittee reports. I think the two reports were 
excellent. They’ve certainly given us a great 
deal of information, a great number of recom- 
mendations which we’re working very actively 
on. We have implemented some of these 
recommendations already, both in policy 
matter and in legislation. 

Mr. Philip: Who’s in charge of implement- 
ing itP Can you tell us that? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Humphries was in 
charge for the first period; and for the past 
few months, since Mr. Humpries went back 
to his old duties, Mr. Bruce Alexander and a 
number of other ministry staff have been 
working full-time on it. 
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Mr. Philip: He‘s a lawyer, isn’t he? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. 
Mr. Philip: Good man, from what I hear. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: He’s working full time 
heading up a small group of officials within 
the ministry and working on recommendations 
of both select committees. I expect to have 
further announcements of legislation to be 
introduced—but probably not to ‘be passed— 
between now and Christmas. It can be made 
public and discussed and dealt with in the 
spring. 

Mr. Cunningham: We could take a look at 
it on those cold weekends in the spring. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You'll be able to take 
copies of it down to the sunny south with you 
in January and February, review it and come 
back all ready to pass it in the spring. 

Mr. Wildman: I thought they were all 
coming up north to ski. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I know that perhaps some 
of the recommendations haven't been imple- 
mented as fast as members of the committee 
would expect, or would have hoped. The 
trucking committee, of course, reported about 
the day before the election was called. That 
kept all of us busy for at least a period ot 
time. 

Mr. Cunningham: We had an interim report 
though. Don’t you recall the interim report 
was only half as thick? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I must say that as far as 
my time, personally, is concerned, I've been 
spending over half of my time on nothing but 
those reports and dealing with matters brought 
about by those reports. I think you'll be 
happy to see some of the recommendations 
going into legislation in the very near future. 

Mr. Cunningham mentioned our municipal 
programs. I forget what your comments were 
regarding those at this time. What were your 
questions on that? 

Mr. Cunningham: I’m concerned about the 
roads that are going to be turned over to the— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: Turn them over, but 
turn over some money too. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Every road that is turned 
over is usually upgraded considerably. We 
turn it over to the municipality in excellent 
condition. When that road goes back into the 
municipal system it becomes part of their 
needs and their subsidy allocation is adjusted 
accordingly if they have an extra 10 miles of 
road or so in the municipal system. 

Mr. Cunningham: I referred to Highway 97 
in my constituency, just as an example. In 
1975-76, it got $3,871 spent on it for con- 
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struction. That probably would be the first 
amount of money that was spent on it in 20 
years. It’s still far below the standard that I'm 
sure the people in the region of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, who are already hard-pressed, 
would want before they are required to take 
it over. There is an impasse there, sir, and 
you know it. Before you turn over a highway 
or a road on which you have responsibility 
you should put it in shape; it seems you turn 
the road over and give them D’Arcy’s book 
entitled Now Youre on Your Own. I don't 
think it’s fair. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: With all due respect, that 
is not the way it happens; and certainly that’s 
not the opinion I have received. I haven't 
discussed this particular road, personally, with | 
anyone from Hamilton-Wentworth. 

Mr. Cunningham: Discuss it with Mr. — 
Allen; he’s aware of it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, with Fred Allen, the» 
regional director for the central region, 


Mr. Cunningham: He’s aware of that 
problem. 








Hon, Mr. Snow: I know so many cases 
involving roads we have turned over, or 
weve taken roads from municipalities—we re 
just in the process now, in the county of 
Oxford—it’s the same road, I believe, High- 
way 97— 

Mr. Cunningham: Not in Oxford. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. | 

Mr. Cunningham: Are you sure? | 
[10:00] | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have Highway 97, 
running from the Cambridge area across to 
Highway 59, which runs from the Stratford | 
area down to Woodstock. Part of that road 
has already been reverted to the region of | 
Waterloo; part of it is being reverted to the: 
county of Oxford. We are also reverting to 
the county of Oxford the part of Highway 2) 
that has been reconstructed. Were taking, 
over county road 6 and putting in a new. 
cloverleaf, We're also taking over Governors | 
Road between Ingersoll and Woodstock, re-' 
building it and bringing it into the provin- 
cial system. This is all being done through 
consultation with the warden and members 
of council, with the full agreement of those: 


municipal officials. \ 
Mr. Cunningham: What is your intention 


for the last link from Cambridge to High-' 
way 6. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not totally familiar 
with that particular section. It’s the section 
of Highway 97 that is in Hamilton-Went-' 
worth, from Highway 6 over to Cambridge. 
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I'm sorry, Mr. Allen will be here later when 
we get into the provincial road system. We 


can talk about that then. I haven’t had any 


discussion with Hamilton concerning that 


_ highway. 


Our policy is that if we're going to turn 


a road back we put it into good condition 
before we do. Unfortunately, the ones we 
take over from the municipalities in the 
trade-offs quite often aren’t in the condition 
_ that we turn them over in. 


Mr. Cunningham: They’re just trying to 
get even. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You mentioned advertis- 
ing and promotion of our GO system. You 
probably heard me just a moment ago say 
at what rate the GO Transit system has 


_ been expanding. In passengers carried we’re 





up 20 per cent this year over last year. I 
think TATOA does quite a good job in pro- 
-moting the use of GO Transit. The new bus 
services which they’ve implemented in the 
last couple of years have grown by leaps 


and bounds as far as passengers are con- 


cerned. They have to keep putting more 


buses on the routes to carry the passenger 


load. 


Mr. Cunningham: If I could interject at 


that point; I don’t want to destroy your 


train of thought, but I’m attracted to that 
whole idea, and I submit to you that that is 
the way ahead for us. There’s a great at- 
traction for people to get on one of those 
buses. If you could just extend that idea to 
major shopping plazas in your area, through 


Mr. Kerr’s constituency and on into Hamil- 





ton; if those buses were allowed to run in 
the far left lane of the highway on a regular 
basis, you would find a great deal of success 
with a GO bus straight to Toronto. You'd 
get a lot of people off the highway. You 
could advertise that. 

I commend TATOA for the communica- 
tion we get as members; it’s very interesting, 
when I get the time to read it all. It’s the 
general public you want to hit, albeit some 
of us members maybe should be riding it 


more often. You could hit the public with 


_that idea. The average individual has taken 


| 





_ the GO system once or twice, and it’s been a 


sour experience. 

A couple of occasions in winter I looked 
at the roads—maybe as bad as this or worse 
—and said, “There’s just no way I’m going 
to get there unless I take the GO bus or the 


train itself.” I got down there, it’s been late. 


You're frozen, you stand up in the bus. I 
gather this has been improved, but there’s 
poor co-ordination between the bus and the 
train in your constituency. Finally a late 


train arrives, with no seats, getting you to 
Union Station 30 minutes after you wanted 
to be there, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are limited in our 
capacity on the Lakeshore. The service is 
taxed beyond its capacity on those kinds of 
days, because so many people who normally 
drive decide to use the GO train. Unfor- 
tunately, with some of the severe winter 
conditions we had some delays in the trains. 
Generally, the buses coming through from 
Hamilton and Burlington meet the trains 
right on in Oakville. Under extreme weather 
conditions there are obviously going to be 
problems. 

I don’t know of any type of transporta- 
tion, no matter who runs it or anything 
else, that will not have delays under some 
of the weather conditions such as we're 
having here tonight; or as we had last 
January 9 and 10 when we had switches 
frozen and so on. This was beyond our 
control. 

The trains, as you know, are operated by 
the CNR. When we get the doubledecker 
cars into operation, we will almost double 
the passenger-carrying capacity on the Lake- 
shore. Every piece of equipment we have 
now is fully utilized. When we have a break- 
down we have delays, unfortunately, be- 
cause we don’t have spare equipment. When 
the 80 new bi-levels are delivered there 
will be spare equipment for those break- 
downs, at least until the Streetsville-Milton 
line is implemented. 

The bus service is expanding. We are 
building the new bus terminal at the York- 
dale Plaza area to interface with the Spadina 
subway. The Spadina subway will go into 
service on January 28. The whole bus ter- 
minal had its final approval by North York 
Council today. The planning committee had 
approved it and it just had to go through 
council to get the building permit for the 
project to proceed. We would have liked to 
have had that terminal in place by the time 
the Spadina subway went into operation. 
Unfortunately, one thing or another delayed 
it. 

Theyre also building a new bus main- 
tenance garage in North York to maintain 
the large fleet of buses. These vehicles won't 
be coming downtown then because a great 
many of the buses are interfacing with the 
subway at Finch Avenue station, and will 
do so at Yorkdale as well. 

A number of the buses coming in from the 
west interface with the subway at York 
Mills. We think that is a much better way 
of transporting passengers downtown; using 
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the subways rather than to continuing to 
bring buses right into the downtown area. 

Mr. Philip: You are talking about express 
buses from the northwest that would inter- 
face with the subway? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As the passenger load is 
growing, we are able to implement more ex- 
press buses. When the passenger load was 
less, to utilize the equipment and run it 
economically we were having to stop at 
different places. Now that the passenger load 
has grown, for instance from the Mississauga 
area, and I think from the Milton area, 
theyre able to run express buses right 
through, which makes it a much quicker 
trip for the commuter. 

Mr. Philip: What you're getting now are 
Kipling Avenue and Islington Avenue buses 
that are loaded by the time they get around 
to Rexdale Boulevard or the 401. They still 
stop at every stop all the way down to the 
subway line. It makes a heck of a lot more 
sense to run express buses along 401 and 
into the subway. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s the intention as 
the passenger load grows. Once the bus is 
full of people, there’s not much use stopping 
for any more, so we're trying to run those 
at the outer end and then express them in. 

Mr. Philips: Along 401 or along Steeles, 
as the case may be. 

Hon. Mr: Snow: Along the maior routes 
right into the Yorkdale station, where they 
will interface with the Spadina subway. 
People will come down on the subway. It 
will eliminate the need for those buses to 
come into the core of the city at all. 

Mr. Philip: Maybe you're going to prevent 
me from driving my car downtown. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: You mentioned the car 
pool legislation. We got royal assent on the 
bill recently. We are going to enter into 
some type of publicity program. We're start- 
ing off with our own operation at Downs- 
view as a pilot project to encourage the use 
of car pools ito the Downsview operation. 
I believe we will be doing that early in 
the new year. 

I don’t think that legislation is going to 
transfer everyone over to using van pools 
immediately, but it certainly does remove 
any impediment that was there by way of 
regulations. There were a few of these vans 
in operation that were really running bus 
services and were contrary to OHTB regula- 
tions. I didn’t think they should be. I 
thought that was one area of deregulation 
we could do. As you know, the bill went 
through with your support. I think that will 
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help, and we will do everything possible to 
get that known across the province to people 
who might use that type of system. 

Mr. Philip: Has any close scrutiny been 
given to some of the American experiments 
with bus pools, particularly the experiment 
of having certain lanes on 401 or the QEW 
or other provincial roads exclusively for 
the use of buses of car pools? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: A year ago we amended 
legislation to allow municipalities to desig- 
nate bus lanes. 


Mr. Cunningham: Are any of them doing 


it? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know. 


Mr. Gilbert: Metro did. Some have worked — 


and some have not worked. 


Mr. Philip: I’m thinking in particular of - 
the Oshawa-Toronto route. That’s the kind | 


of area where I understand, and I’ve only 


come in once or twice from the cottage along » 
that route at rsh hour, there’s quite a back- | 


up. Possibly if that were used at that time, 


then it would encourage a lot of the com- | 


to use 
them- 


muters to go into a pooling system or 
the bus system rather than driving 
selves. 


ing of? a 
Mr. Philip: Yes, 401. . 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A lot of 401 from Osh- | 


awa in is still only two lanes. 


Mr. Philip: It’s expanding. There isn’t that 
much that is still only two lanes, You've , 


only got about five miles of it. 


Hon. My. Snow: One section was just fin- 


ished a few weeks ago. There is one more | 
section where the contract for widening is : 


to be called this winter. . 


Mr. Philip: You’re only talking about five | 


or six miles where there are two lanes now. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Perhaps there is some- 


thing in that neighbourhood or seven OF | 
eight at the most, I would say, between | 
We have GO trains | 
out as far as Pickering and the buses interface | 
with the trains there. Also we have buses | 


Oshawa and Toronto. 


coming in which are now stopping at the 
Scarborough Civic Centre and which will 
then be coming on through to the Yorkdale 
Centre to interface with the Spadina sub- 
way. Some of those are express buses for @ 
good deal of the distance. We haven't at- 
tempted to have reserved bus lanes on 401; 
for instance. I’m not so sure they would 
work there. We'll take a look at it. ; 


Mr. Gilbert: As the minister said, it’s been 


J 
i 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Is this 401 you're think- 
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at capacity, as you know, until the last few 
years when we started to rebuild it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: And as fast as we get it 
rebuilt, it’s over capacity again. 


Mr. Philip: It seems to have worked in 
the States and it might be worth looking at. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Perhaps when we get 
into the planning vote there may be some 
_ questions we can answer for you on that. 


[10:15] 


Mr. Cunningham was concerned about 
the high salary levels of my very excellent 
staff. They don’t tell me they’re too high. I 
do realize when I look at the book that there 

are a lot of high salaries there too. As I say, 

in this ministry, we do have a lot of very 
professional staff, mainly engineers who do 
qualify for quite high salaries. I don’t set 
_the salaries. They meet the classification. The 
Salaries are set by the government in gen- 
eral, I think that answers Eric’s questions 
pretty well. 

‘We can get onto Mr. Philip’s now. I think 
[ve commented on the select committee re- 

ports. We do accept the reports as excellent 
reports and in some cases I must sav that 
legislative action has been perhaps delayed 
by the reports because there were certain 
things, especially in the highway safety re- 
port—in the terms of reference for that re- 
port—that I did not want to move on until 
the committee had reported, even though I 
felt the committee would make certain rec- 
ommendations on such things as probationary 
driver's licences and photos on driver's 
licences. 

They are both matters that I strongly sup- 
‘port but did not feel, in al! due respect, that 
we should move on until the committee 
reported. The committee reported in late 
October. We are moving and preparing 
legislation along many of those recommenda- 
tions, 

I agree that transportation as a vehicle of 

planning—certainly transportation planning— 
has to go along with all other types of plan- 
ning in community development, Unfortu- 
nately, I see communities that were planned 
a number of years ago before there was such 
an emphasis or before many smaller com- 
munities—not Toronto, I hone—got very ser- 
ious about transit. Obviously, transit wasn’t 
considered when the street layouts were de- 
Signed because the streets were made 
crooked and winding and there were no 
‘through routes. It was designed for the auto- 
mobile and to stop the automobile from get- 
ting up too much speed. Now they’re very 
difficult to service with transit. 








We in the ministry work with all munici- 
palities in developing their official plans and 
try to make sure, as far as our provincial 
interest is concerned, that transportation cor- 
ridors are planned in official plans of mu- 
nicipalities, 

Sometimes local autonomy wins out over 
some of the things we think should take 
place. We like to make our views known 
to municipalities on transportation matters 
but they’re basically the ones that have to 
have the responsibility for planning their 
Own. system. 

Mr. Philip: Has the ministry done any 
systematic educational work on this in terms 
of the additional transportation cost just 
caused by trucks sitting—and, in fact. the 
whole cost of loading. A lot of people in 
the transportation industry tell me that a lot 
of their costs have nothing to do with the 
truck on the move. It’s the kind of buildings 
being designed, the poor loading facilities 
the amount of time the vehicle is stationary. 

I've read some astounding figures concern- 
inz the amount of hours that the average 
commercial vehicle actually spends in a sta- 
tionary position. That’s all dollars. It also 
means increased trucks on the road because 
for every truck that’s staying at Joe’s ware- 
house being very slowly loaded, there’s an- 
other one out servicing other customers to 
make up for that stationary time. 

I’m wondering whether that’s a function of 
the research of the ministry to get into that 
kind of thing and to work with the munic- 
ipalities to recognize the cost to society, be- 
cause any cost to the trucking industry is 
invariably passed on to the consumer. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I know exactly what the 
member is referring to and the problems. I 
think most new industrial buildings certainly 
do plan to efficiently handle their incoming 
and outgoing freight with proper loading 
docks and loading facilities and fork-lift trucks 
to get these trailers in and out as quickly as 
possible. 

Unfortunately, there are a lot of old build- 
ings in Ontario. One sees tractor-trailers back- 
ing in down here at University and York or 
at Front Street in the morning; they are right 
across the street and trying to back into a 
very poor loading area. I know exactly what 
vou mean. It’s slow getting in and disrupts 
traffic, although the loading and unloading 
may not be as slow as it looks. But I agree 
that efficient handling of goods on and off the 
vehicle lets the trucker become more efficient; 
if one trucker is more efficient than another, 
then it results in lower rates. 

I don’t think we can play any role in setting 
standards in that area but it’s something that 
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really becomes part of overall energy plan- 
ning, because some trucks are idling when 
they’re getting loaded. 

Mr. Philip: I don’t want to interrupt the 
minister’s Comments but it’s directly on that 
topic. It seems to me—maybe I’m just being 
naive or oversimple in my thinking—that in 
buildings where you have a lot of small 
businesses it’ might, from an educational point 
of view, be worthwhile convincing a bunch of 
businesses that a freight manager would save 
them money in terms of shipping costs by 
co-ordinating or combining shipments from 
several shippers. What you have then is one 
truck going into that particular building to 
load up instead of 10 or 15 or 20 or 100 all 
dealing with different people in the same 
building.“ It may well be that buildings of a 


certain size should be encouraged to have 


shipping managers, that there should be an 
educational function to co-ordinate the ship- 
ping. ps | 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, there certainly may 
be possibilities there. I just don’t see my 
ministry. getting involved in co-ordinating 


people’s shipping. I think that private enter-. 


prise is- able to do that itself. The. freight 
forwarders do that to some degree but not 
exactly what youre talking about. 

Mr. Philip: I. wasn’t suggesting a ministry 
official be down there deciding which com- 
pany you ship with. My suggestion. is. that 
there may well bean edudational. function. 
Maybe, for want of a better. word, the man- 
agement of -the particular building might ‘hire 
the freight manager. Or a group. of businesses 
in there might be made to see the financial 
advantage to. collectively pooling their re- 
sources and having one freight..manager to 


handle the shipment particularly in terms of. 


small packages and so forth. 
The payoff..to society, in terms of less 
trucks, and less congestion if that kind of 


thing were done—particularly for some of the. 


larger buildings—might be worth looking at. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I understand we do have 
some suggestions along this line that go out 
from our economics office in the industry and 
by way of tourism bulletins that go out to 
small business. But there’s such ‘a variety. I 
know, in my own business, you're shipping 
small parcels or small shipments in every 
direction with different carriers. 


Mr. Cunningham: Have you tried UPS? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: We haven't tried UPS yet, 
I believe. 


Mr. Cunningham: The province uses them 
to send out their commemorative scrolls. 
Great little service. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, they are licensed by 
Metropolitan Toronto to do that service. in 
Toronto. Unfortunately we are running out 
of time and there are many things I would 
like to comment on in Mr. Philip’s remarks. 
The role of the Ontario Northland is some- 
thing we are still involved with in an advisory 
capacity, from the transportation aspect, our 
planning people, and any help we can give 
in the Ministry of Northern Affairs. Of course, 
Ontario Northland now reports to the Minis- 
ter of Northern Affairs (Mr. Bernier). So you 
will be considering any discussion on their 
budget when the Northern Affairs budget 


comes before this committee, or whatever 


committee they are coming before. 

I covered municipal transportation plan- 

ning I think in my previous comments. | 
Regulation of trucking: I am not so sure 


the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) and I are as } 


opposed in our thinking as you seem to feel 


we are. I certainly support the maintenance 


of a regulated trucking industry in the prov- 
ince of Ontario as the select committee did. 
I think, though, I would like ito see, as the 


Treasurer would, a considerable amount of | 
the red tape out, especially concerning the | 


difficulties that small carriers, small business 


people have, in applying for, and getting _ 


licences. I would like to see certain actions 


taken to free up the ease of movement ‘of — 


goods. | 

Mr. Philip: On that issue, would you sup- 
port telling the transport board not to have 
hearings on unopposed— 


Hon: Mr. Snow: If--you'd: just watt 7a 


moment, I’m trying to come to these things. 
Certainly as far as.a total deregulation or 


anything that drastic is concerned, I am not 


in favour of it, but I am in favour of cutting 
down in some degree, the amount of regula- 


tion, or cutting out of any unnecessary ‘regu- 


lation that may exist. ) 


You mentioned exempt commodities. We 


are looking at the possibility of whether 


there are commodities that require licensing | 
now, that maybe shouldn’t require licensing. 
We haven’t come to any conclusion on that, 


but we are looking at the possibility. 
With regard to reciprocity, we would like, 


when we get into that vote, perhaps to give 
you a list of the other states that I have dis- 
cussed reciprocity with informally, I dont 
know where our negotiations are as far as 
actual signing of agreements with other) 
states on a day-to-day basis, but we will get 


you an updated report on that. 
Regarding the appointment of the chair- 
man of the transport board, when Mr. 
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| Shoniker retires there will have to be a 


replacement appointed. 

a Cunningham: Did you say when or 
Hon. Mr. Snow: When. But I expect we 

will have something to tell you on that in 


_ the not too distant future. 


Mr. Wildman: It won’t be Eddie Good- 
man. 

Mr. Cunningham: Eddie Goodman couldn’t 
afford to go. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: If you would just let 
me interject at this moment, in view of the 
hour and the weather I don’t think we should 


proceed unless we have the concurrence of 
the committee. 








| 


| Opening statements: Mr. Snow, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Philip ........ AEM. Pao ye, 


_Adjournment 





Hon. Mr. Snow: I am ready to go at any 
time. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: What would the com- 


_mittee’s feeling be—to break it off now or 
let the minister go? 


Mr. Wildman: When is the next session? 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: Tomorrow night. 


Mr. Philip: The OHTB will be here tomor- 
row night then? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Just one item before we 
leave. On the matter of policy directives or 
policy transmission from government to the 
OHTB under both the PV Act and the PCV 
Act, this is something that will be included 
in legislation coming forward. There will be 
a provision for policy. Certainly I am recom- 
mending that we have a provision whereby 
the government can transmit transportation 
policy objectives to the board for their 
guidance in dealing with applications. 

Most of the other items I have, I think 
can better be discussed when we get to the 
individual votes. So, Mr. Chairman, can we 
break it right there and go at it again 
tomorrow night at 8 p.m.? 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: If the committee 
agrees, then we'll declare this meeting ad- 
journed until tomorrow night. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:03 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
(continued) 


On vote 2503, safety and regulation pro- 
gram: 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Philip has indicated to 
me that he is going to be a few minutes 
late. He had a TV program in which he 
had ‘to participate tonight and it was going 
to finish off at about 8 o'clock. He told me 
to offer to the committee his apologies for 
being a few minutes late, but indicated that 
we should start without him. 

On that basis, we are dealing with the 
Ontario Highway Transport Board tonight. 
I see the chairman back there. Would you 
like to come up here, Mr. Shoniker and 
would the members now wish to proceed in 
the discussion with respect to the Ontario 
Highway Transport Board. The member for 
Wentworth North. 

Mr. Cunningham: I must say, Mr. Shon- 
iker, it is with some surprise that I received 
today official notification of your retirement 
and at the same time, notification that Mr. 
Bruce Alexander is going to be your succes- 
sor. I don’t know Mr. Alexander but I 
know he is going to have to possess a great 
deal of expertise, sensitivity and energy if 
he is going to follow in your footsteps. I 
would like to say that from my experience, 
you have carried yourself very well as chair- 
man of the board and have certainly, as we 
approach a new era in transportation—if that 
was the theme of the OTA convention—if, 
in fact the minister sees fit to implement our 
select committee report, sir, as it affects 
licensing. I gather we will be into a new 
era. It is one in which Mr. Alexander might 
do well to call on you from time to time for 
your comments. 

I know that, like Joe Goodman, you have 
Tead the select committee report, I am sure, 
Several times. 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, I have. 

Thank you for your kind remarks. 

_ Mr. McClellan: I am confused, not having 
had the chance to be here last night, I 
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don’t want to interrupt but could you just 
tell us where you are and how we come to 


be dealing with this? 


Mr. Cunningham: Maybe the chairman 
could do ‘that. 

Mr. Chairman: I could just explain briefly 
what the committee decided to do in ap- 
proaching these estimates. As you know last 
night we had the minister’s leadoff, then we 
had ‘the response from the two opposition 
critics. At that meeting it was decided the 
committee would deal with the four boards 
or commissions under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions, those being the Ontario Highway 
Transport Board, the Ontario Telephone 
Services Commission, the Toronto Area 
Transit Operating Authority, and UDTC. 

It was decided the Ontario Transport 
Board, would be dealt with tonight, the To- 
ronto Area Transit Operating Authority 
would be dealt with Wednesday afternoon 
and UDTC would be dealt with Monday 
next. The Ontario Telephone Services Com- 
mission, it was thought, would not take a 
lot of time, so the committee felt it would 
be easier to discuss it under the appropriate 
vote without separating it out. 

According to the decision made by the 
committee last night, we're dealing with 
the Highway Transport Board tonight. To- 
morrow morning we will continue with the 
minister's response to those leadoff com- 
ments and go into the first vote, 2501, and 
deal with it on tthe regular basis. Then we'll 
deal with these other items, as I’ve indicated, 
at the appropriate time. That’s the way it 
was sorted out. 


Mr. McClellan: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cunningham: I was getting into a 
discussion about our select committee report. 
Now that you are six or seven months from 
the bliss of retirement, possibly you might 
afford us with your feelings as they relate 
to recommetndations we have made with 
regard to the rules and operations of the 
OHTB itself. 


Mr. Shoniker: At the moment, I understand 
the department has a committee set up to 
investigate and look into recommendations 
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of the select committee and I don’t know 
how far advanced they are. I have discussed 
with the committee certain facets of the 
recommendations made as far as the Ontario 
Highway Transport Board is concerned, and 
they are in the study stage at this time. I 
think, therefore, it would be most inoppor- 
tune for me to express an opinion before 
we're ready to do so. Perhaps someone else 
in the committee is ready to do it, but I 
still think it would be most inopportune for 
me to recommend or suggest to you that 
certain facets of the recommendations are, 
as I see it, in the public interest. 


Mr. Cunningham: For my own edification, 
at least, I would like to ask you to afford 
us some direction as to how policy has been 
conveyed traditionally between yourself, as 
the chief executive officer of that board, and 
the government that you serve. How has that 
been effected? 


Mr. Shoniker: From the time I was ap- 
pointed chairman in 1958, if there was a 
major issue facing the board, or I thought 
an issue needed the help of the government 
of the day, I went to see the respective min- 
ister, paid my respects, and told him of the 
problems with which the board was faced 
at the time. I asked him if he felt there was 
anything that I should know in respect to 
government policy that might help or assist 
me. On many occasions I sought that help 
and got it, but I must admit I was never 
directed how to make a decision over the 
period of 20 years by any Premier, by any 
cabinet minister, or by any member of the 
Legislature—never in 20 years. 

I sought their help from time to time, as 
to what government policy might be ex- 
pected to be. But with respect, the board 
has been an independent agency and has 
made its own decisions. 


Mr. Cunningham: Of course, Mr. Shoniker, 
I appreciate that. I think it’s very important 
that. this kind of independence be maintained 
with regard to the actual decisions on in- 
dividual cases. But you too, I’m sure, ap- 
preciate the importance of reflecting govern- 
ment policy—whatever it may be, or how 
difficult it may be to discern from time to 
time. 

I recall cases that were before your board 
with regard to the interlining of C licences 
—the object of the exercise, of course, being 
to conserve energy—cases where the counsel 
for the applicants would in fact quote 
speeches from the Hon. Darcy W. McKeough, 
who was, at the time, our first Minister of 
Energy. He indicated that we were on the 
verge of fuel shortages and that the saving 
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of energy was of paramount importance, in- 
tegral to the government’s policy on energy. 
At the same time decisions were rendered 
that were not in any way in keeping with 
that policy. 

I’m wondering; were you not in the habit 
of receiving some memorandum on discus- 
sions—not prejudicing any case that would be 
before you but some direction that this was 
of utmost importance to the government and 
that they would hope that your decisions _ 
would reflect policy? 

Mr. Shoniker: Over the years I had di- | 
rected—I suppose on a regular basis—memo- | 
randa to the minister of the day from time | 
to time and brought to his attention prob- | 
lems that I thought were germane to the 
general transportation industry. I must say 
that I always got co-operation and usually — 
action. 

As far as the transfer of freight between | 
the C carriers goes, I thought the govern- — 
ment acted speedily in dealing with that by _ 
permitting the interchange of goods between | 
C carriers. That was adopted and I believe — 
it to be a good thing. 

Mr. Cunningham: We've indicated that as — 
a result of the select committee report, and | 
I’m sure, some appreciation within the min- _ 
istry, that that should take place. May I ask — 
you to what end are C carriers now making 
application for the privilege of interlining? 

Mr. Shoniker: I may have to rely on some- 
body to help me here, but my understanding 
is that under the present amendment—and I | 
thought the amendment was passed—the C | 
carriers can transfer freight with any other 
carrier in the province of Ontario. Right or 
wrong? I think I’m correct. | 

That amendment has already been passed | 
by the government and any C carrier can 
transfer with any other carrier licenced under | 
the Public Commercial Vehicles Act. That | 
amendment goes back as far as July, I think; | 
either July or August. So that has already 
been taken care of and the government has | 
acted on that recommendation of the select 
committee. 


Mr. Cunningham: If I could move on to- 
an area that’s of concern to a lot of us. This’ 
concern emanated from discussions around | 
Bill 4, which precipitated the select com- 
mittee and revolved almost entirely around 
the issue of licensing. There was great dis- 
cussion about regulation versus deregulation. | 
There were those who felt that we as @ 
party, because of our opposition to Bill 4, 
believed that deregulation was the way to 
go—and I suppose, at the other end, some 
associated the thoughts of the government) 
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with complete regulation. I think in the time 
that has transpired that neither of us were 
right and that a degree, I suppose, of—I was 
going to say liberalism, but— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s a bad word. 


Mr. Cunningham: That would be a bad 
word. Leniency is the word, I suppose. With 
regard to licences a more modernized, flex- 
ible, small “l” liberal approach might be in 
order, but at the same time we accept the 
regulatory system. 

One of the things that became apparent 
to me as a member of that select committee 
was that a licence was a privilege and trust. 
It was of value—no question about. As we see 
now with the tremendous cases that are before 
your board—very, very costly exercises to those 
who apply and to those who respond—that 
there is a real value to those licences. It was 
demonstrated to every single member of the 
committee, that the people who enjoyed this 
privilege and trust—and 99 per cent of them 
certainly respected it would in fact borrow 
on their licence. Their licence was an in- 
tegral part of the goodwill they enjoyed; an 
integral part of the value of their companies. 

From your testimony before us—I think in 
this same room—I believe you were of the 
view that the licences should be a permanent 
proposition and as long as you respected those 
privileges your ability to maintain that licence 
should be respected. Also, you indicated to 
us that on any occasion that you would rule 
on the transfer of a licence, that the debts 
and the obligations, I suppose—the moneys 
owing et cetera, by a company—be squared 
up before the transfer of a licence was effec- 
tive. I am moving this discussion, if I may, to 
the matter of Western Dispatch, which in my 
view is a very contentious matter that ap- 
peared before your board. 


Mr. Shoniker: Yes, it is a very contentious 
one. 


Mr. Cunningham: Was there any govern- 
ment policy directed to you, by way of mem- 
orandum, letter or discussion, with regard to 
the liberalization—again to use that lousy 
word—of this method of parcel transportation 
et cetera in the province? 


Mr. Shoniker: No, there wasn’t. As far as 
Western Dispatch is concerned, of course, we 
are dealing with a matter of a transfer and 
that didn’t deal with the overall policy of 
parcel delivery. It was a question of a transfer 
and the problem arose as to whether or not 
we could satisfy the creditors 100 cents on 
the dollar; that has been a policy of this 
government as far as the board is concerned, 
directed, I believe, into Hansard by a former 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 


tions, the late Leslie Rowntree, in a question 
of a bankruptcy in the Dalewood case in 
Hamilton in about 1961. 

At this time we had transferred the licence 
and agreed on a settlement of 47 cents on the 
dollar to creditors but by the time we got 
through, the creditors were only paid 27 cents. 
I went to see Mr. Rowntree at that time and 
I said it was time we had some policy; he 
went into the House and enunciated the 
policy. 

Since the time of the bankruptcy of the 
Dalewood Transport Company, the Ontario 
Highway Transportation Board has never, to 
my knowledge, transferred a licence unless the 
creditors were satisfied 100 cents on the dol- 
lar, or unless they had had waivers from the 
said creditors. 


[8:15] 


Mr. Cunningham: I am going to move to 
my concern about the transfer of the licence. 
I am concerned primarily about the issuance 
of the licence itself. 

Can you recall, notwithstanding UPS and 
the Greyhound-Gray Coach matter, a case as 
widely contested as this one? 


Mr. Shoniker: One comes to my mind, the 
Maislin application of 1961 or 1962—I am 
sorry that I can’t remember the exact date— 
which was an application for the carriage of 
general commodities between Toronto and 
Montreal, and I may say that Mr, E. A. 
Goodman at that time appeared on behalf of 
Maislin Brothers. The application extended 
over a period of nine weeks and after con- 
sideration of probably two months, the appli- 
cation was denied. 

Trans-American comes to my mind, which 
was another major application before the 
board, I believe in 1963. It took close to nine 
weeks and the board found in favour of 
Trans-American, recommending to the minis- 
ter of the day that a licence be granted. I 
must say the licence has never been granted 
until this day. 

Now, those are the two longest cases that 
I can recall. There have been other cases that 
have taken a month, but they would be the 
two longest cases to the best of my knowl- 
edge. They were in 1962 and 1963, I believe, 
my dates might be out a bit. 


Mr. Cunningham: The following informa- 
tion was obtained from files and informal 
conversation with lawyers who from time to 
time appear before your board and who for 
a lot of reasons shall remain nameless. In 
general, these are the conclusions that we get, 
and you understand my responsibility as an 
opposition member to see that queries and 
concerns directed to us in brown envelopes, 
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or over the phone, or just in general bitch- 
ing, are in fact followed up. 


Mr. Shoniker: Yes, I do. sir. 
Mr. McClellan: Which is this? 


Mr. Cunningham: This is with regard to this 
particular case. The applicants were the 
Frosts, right? 

Mr. Shoniker: That’s right. 


Mr. Cunningham: Joan Frost, Brian Frost 
and William Frost—people I don’t know, al- 
though I understand they are well known. In 
general the industry does not like the Frosts, 
due to their bad business practices. 

{s there any justification, in your view, 
for a statement of that sort with regard to 
their previous business practices? 

Mr. Shoniker: I don’t know of any busi- 
ness practices prior to their applying before 
the board that would indicate why any 
allegations should be made against them for 
bad ‘business practices. I must say after 
the first year and a half that they were in 
business, their financial position wasn’t too 
strong and the board was looking at it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Pardon me, may I ask 
which case this is? 

Mr. Cunningham: This is the Frost case, 
Western Dispatch and the ultimate transfer 
to Alltrans. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Okay, the Western Dis- 
patch case. 

Mr. Cunningham: There is a very serious 
concern I want to voice. I gather there was 
opposition by the industry as a whole, which 
was illustrated in the first hearing back in 
1974 when 26 or 30 respondents appeared 
against their application. Members of your 
board agreed that this was an unusually 
large number of respondents yet the Frost’s 
application was granted. 

I wasn’t a member here then, but I look 
back and J] see that these were times, as 
now, when members of the industry, the 
Purolators and all the rest of these people, 
were complaining about the lack of busi- 
ness and the need for enforcement. At the 
same time, I believe, several big companies 
went out of business, so quite obviously 
the business wasn’t there. Yet for some 
reason that a number of us cant under- 
stand, there was a ruling in favour of the 
Frosts’ application. 


Mr. Shoniker: Yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: The reasons for filing 
notices of motion against an applicant in- 
clude a company is already servicing the 
route being applied for, or the applicant’s 
services not being financially viable. I be- 


lieve that CN, CP, and all the express 
companies made that case to you through 
their lawyers. In this case, the Frosts were 
obviously in financial difficulty. Their bal- 
ance sheets showed total assets of $218,067 
while their liabilities totalled $864,442. Their 
file showed eight pages of creditors for the 
short time that they were so-called “in 
business.” 


Mr. Shoniker: I haven’t counted the pages 
but there are a considerable number of 
creditors. That Ill agree with. 


Mr. Cunningham: They weren’t sharp op- 
erators, were they, to take a licence like 
that and run themselves so far into debt 
so quickly? It’s not the way that Jimmy 
Snow would operate his business. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I hope not. 


Mr. Cunningham: Well, it certainly isn’t 
the way to make yourself a millionaire at 
an early age. 


Mr. Shoniker: If I can first answer the 
question regarding the number of objectors. 
On the matter of United Parcel Service Can- 
ada Limited, we have 149 objectors. With 
great respect, I don’t want to prejudice my 
position in the case, but many of them are 
there to join the crowd. There are very few 
applications that come before the Ontario 
Highway Transport Board where a group of 
objections aren’t filed in order to follow the 
leader or somebody who encourages every- 
body else by saying, “Let’s get in. Maybe 
the board will count heads for a change.” 

We never have counted heads. I have 
never cared whether there was one objector 
or whether there were 29 or 50 objectors. 
It makes no difference to me. If the evidence 
of public necessity and convenience was 
there, the licence was granted, If it wasn't, 
it was denied. And this applies in the Frost 
case. 

I admit their financial position is deplor- 
able at the moment but we will come out 
of it; the creditors will be paid 100 cents 
on the dollar. 


Mr, Cunningham: Am I correct in my 
assumption that this transfer has taken place? 


Mr. Shoniker: The transfer has not yet 
taken place. It’s subject to certain moneys 
being paid by counsel to the creditors. I 
expect it will be completed by December 
19 and all creditors will be ‘satisfied 100 
cents on the dollar. To my knowledge there 
have been no bankruptcies in the trucking 
industry in the last five years by anyone 
who held a licence of a major nature. There 
have been small bankruptcies with R carriers 
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or little FS carriers, or something of that 
nature but— 


Mr. Philip: What about the Chapman 
case? 

Mr. Shoniker: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Philip: Did Chapman not go into 
bankruptcy? 

Mr. Shoniker: No, sir. 

Mr. Philip: His creditors and his bank 
took over. 


Mr. Shoniker: Do you want me to deal 
with Chapman now? 

Mr. Philip: No, I'd rather deal with that 
later. Sorry, I’m out of order. 

Mr. Shoniker: I'd be glad to deal with 
Chapman, sir, when you want to get to it. 
But if you don’t mind I would like to finish 
this other one and get it off my—I’ll deal 
with the Chapman case gladly with you. 

Mr. Cunningham: Id like to finish off on 
this one too. How long was Western Dis- 
patch in business before they made applica- 
tion before your board to transfer to All- 
trans? 


Mr. Shoniker: Before they decided to 
transfer the operating authority? 


Mr. Cunningham: Yes. 
Mr. Shoniker: About two and a half years. 


Mr. Cunningham: And in the course of 
that time, with, I must say, one of the most 
advantageous licences ever granted, they 
worked themselves into debts in excess of 
$864,442. In your time as chairman of the 
board have you ever had occasion to see an 
Operation that went into debt so quickly? 

Mr. Shoniker: Over 24 years I have seen 
a lot of companies go in and out of debt 
pretty fast. Some of them survived; some 
of them didn’t. Some of the major com- 
panies have been in a precarious position 
over the years. A good example of that is 
the late Phil Smith with Smith Transport, 
Lord rest his soul, who went bankrupt three 
times before he sold to CPR for $40 million. 
But he went bankrupt ‘three times before 
that. 

Mr. Cunningham: I am just wondering at 
this point what the Frosts and Western Dis- 
patch are selling. 

Mr. Shoniker: What they are selling? 


Mr. Cunningham: In my view they are 
Selling something that isn’t exactly a market- 
able commodity, except that through the 
nature of the system and the restriction of 
licences they are selling a licence. Were it 
not for that licence which was granted, 
originally on a temporary basis— 


Mr. Shoniker: That’s right. 
Mr. Cunningham: —and only firmed up 
somewhat recently, I believe— 


Mr. Shoniker: Within the last year and a 
half, sir. 

Mr. Cunningham: If I may ask a hypo- 
thetical question, what would have happened 
if that licence had not been granted? You 
are not normally in the habit of granting 
temporary licences. We have a temporary 
operating authority for Greyhound-Gray 
Coach. ‘We shave a temporary operating 
authority for Western Dispatch. Really, it is 
not your custom to grant temporary operat- 
ing authorities, is itP 

Mr. Shoniker: It is in some instances. It is 
where you feel ‘there is concrete evidence of 
public necessity and convenience present at 
an application yet you have a strong gut 
feeling that despite the evidence, you could 
be wrong. 

With great respect, this Ontario Highway 
Transport Board was never blessed with in- 
fallibility. It is very fallible, including its 
chairman, and I am the first one to admit it. 
We are fallible. Sometimes we put the review 
clause on a licence so we can take a look at 
it a year from the time we granted it to 
make sure that licence is being operated in 
the public interest. That is the reason for 
temporaries. 

Mr. Cunningham: Let me ask you this. 
Before you granted full operating authorities, 
were you and your board aware of their 
financial difficulties? 

Mr. Shoniker: Their financial difficulties 
werent as acute as they became later. 
Whether we had full disclosure or not at the 
time we made it permanent could be a mat- 
ter that could be questioned. To the best of 
our knowledge, they were in a position from 
which they could find their way out. It was 
a family matter. It was a family where two 
boys knew how to work hard, but probably 
one other member didn’t work quite as hard 
as he should have. Well, I suppose in every 
family there is a black sheep. 

Mr. Cunningham: They were roughly 
about $200,000 in debt. 

Mr. Shoniker: I haven’t got the figures. 
You have me at a disadvantage, because I 
haven’t looked at the file in three months 
and I am not seized with it right now; the 
vice-chairman is. I think you are close to 
being right. I am quite familiar with the 
file, mind you, but I haven’t been working 
with it. 

Mr. Cunningham: Well, wouldn’t you think 
that would compromise your position as far 
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as it relates to the protection of creditors? 
You did say that nobody has ever gone 
bankrupt and left creditors and allowed a 
licence to transfer. 

From my perspective as an amateur, I 
would have to think that if you didn’t rule 


in favour of permanent operating authority, 


creditors would have been out some 
$200,000 plus. 
Mr. Shoniker: I have never considered 


you an amateur in any field, with great 
respect, and I don’t consider you an amateur 
in the transportation field. 

I suggest to you that one of the reasons 
we moved towards a permanent licence in 
this respect was to try to make sure that we 
did protect the creditors and were able to 
take care of the creditors in the future, rather 
than having some people lose money who 
had invested it on the strength of a govern- 
ment plate, which is a licence that appears 
on a vehicle. 

Mr. Cunningham: I want to offer you this 
—and this is the basis of my concern. Really 
I am echoing concerns put to me by the 
former member for Nipissing, whose pet 
peeve on our committee was tthe ability of 
people to transfer licences and to trade 
licences. He was always of the opinion that 
the licence rested with you as long as you 
were in operation; thereafter the privileges, 
the trust and the rest of it—ceased. 

[8:30] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: But that was not the 
finding of the select committee. 

Mr. Cunningham: No, as a matter of fact, 
it wasn’t. And it was one of the few con- 
cessions that the member for Nipissing ever 
allowed us to get away with. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It seemed to me that the 
report of the select committee as far as the 
transfer of licences is concerned was that if 
a man spent his lifetime building up a busi- 
ness, he should have the opportunity to sell 
that business at his retirement. 

Mr. Cunningham: We are not going to 
change the rules of the game long after the 
game has been started. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In ‘the select committee 
you also dealt with dormant licences. 


Mr. Cunningham: We did. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: And I believe you recom- 
mended tthat dormant licences couldn’t be 
transferred. 


Mr. Cunningham: I’d like to talk about 
that a little later. I was almost of tthe view, 
sir, that at ‘the time of granting the perma- 
nent authority, his was almost in itself a 


dormant licence. The more they conducted 
business, the more money they lost. That 
was an accepted fact, especially given that 
in the short period of time before permanent 
operating authority was granted they worked 
themselves $200,000 plus into the hole. Cur- 
rently I believe they are somewhere near 
$900,000 in the hole. 

Mr. Shoniker: I don’t think it’s quite that 
high, Mr. Minister; it’s pretty close to it, 
But I assure you that nobody will be in ‘the 
hole by December 19, unless the whole 
thing blows up. Of course, there is always 
that possibility. You may have more infor- 
mation from counsel] involved in the matter 
than I have. You are probably closer to them 
than I am. I am never too close to any 
counsel. 

Mr. Cunningham: I never see them very 
often. I can’t afford to take them ‘to lunch. 


Mr. Shoniker: Okay, well I can’t afford to 
take 'tthem, either. 

Mr. Cunningham: No. Neither can their 
clients, especiallly with the number of cases 
they are involved in right now. Some of 
those clients are paying through the nose. 

I am concerned about the efficacy of 
granting permanent operating authority to 
what is otherwise a shoddy operation repre- 
sented by a fellow named Ron Webb, of 
Davis, Webb and Hollinrake, to bail them 
out of a jam they are in and, I suppose, in- 
directly, the people they owe money to. 

Now, I am not so callous as to say, “Well, 
let the chips fall where they may.” It’s too 
bad that people who have invested money 
have allowed these people to work up some 
form of credit with them and they are in 
the hole. But I am equally concerned that 
somehow, through our licensing procedures, 
we jeopardize a number of things that be- 
come sacred in this province in order to 
effect a bailing out. 

You know, and I am sure members of the 
Legislature and other people who are con- 
cerned with transportation know—especially 
the lawyers—that the street talk was that al- 
most immediately after the granting of their 
application they were being. wooed by All- 
trans of Australia. Tt appears now that our 
fears or our premonitions have transpired 
insofar as their application of transfer to 
them is concerned. ; 

I don’t know what comments you are going 
to make on it; I know it can’t in any way 
prejudice this case that is before you. But I 
want to tell you, I am fundamentally dis- 
turbed that this kind of situation can exist. 
I questioned the decision when it was made: 
I am not going to make a federal case out 
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of it, or even a provincial case for that mat- 
ter. But I just want to tell you, I am truly 
disappointed that this kind of practice has 
been established. 


Mr. Shoniker: What practice are you refer- 
ring to? How do you feel that the board 
acted improperly? Will you please help me 
in that area? 


Mr. Cunningham: First of all, the case was 
very clear that these people shouldn’t have 
been granted operating authority in the first 
place. 


Mr. Shoniker: Well, I don’t agree with 
that. 


Mr. Cunningham: They had no _ business 
acumen whatsoever, and that has, I think, 
been borne out by the shoddy way they 
have conducted their business, and by the 
terrible financial situation they are now in. 
If you look back at their record, through the 
transcript, you will see the case made by 
very, very respectable counsel for people 
who have been long established in the par- 
cel delivery service. Now you have many of 
these people involved in the same case of 
UPS. 


Mr. Shoniker: I can’t deal with UPS. I am 
sitting on it. With great respect, I don’t in- 
tend to, and I know you wouldn’t ask me to. 

Mr. Cunningham: Certainly, the case was 
made at that time that there was no market. 
I am not sure the situation has changed in 
any way. And I am not going to ask you to 
comment on that. 

What I am saying is that this is probably 
the best case that you ever had put forward 
to you not to grant a licence. 


Mr. Shoniker: I can’t agree. 


Mr. Cunningham: You granted a temporary 
licence; they get themselves into financial 
difficulty and from there on you have legiti- 
mized what, in my view, was not the greatest 
judgement in bailing these people out to 
satisfy their creditors. What we are now 
seeing is one of the most classic tradings of 
a major licence in Ontario. It’s a very, very 
sad precedent, if we allow this kind of thing 
mo exist. 

I give you a hypothetical situation. Grey- 
hound is operating right now on temporary 
authority subject to a decision that will be 
announced by the cabinet sometime after the 
Legislature rises. If Greyhound worked itself 
into some great debt, does that mean we 
grant it permanent operating authority so 
that we can satisfy its creditors? 

Mr. Shoniker: As I understand it, you’ve 
been informed by counsel who appeared on 
‘the case. By your opening remarks, I under- 


stand that to be the basis of your knowledge. 
I would be most pleased at any time to suit 
you to open the complete file on this matter 
and to assure you that Ronald Webb who 
appeared before the board was not treated 
any differently. And every other counsel who 
appears before the Board—and up until the 
last three or four years members of parlia- 
ment from almost every party appeared be- 
fore the board—were treated exactly the 
same way. 

I'd like to believe that this board has never 
known politics in the last 24 years. I’m pre- 
pared to debate that on the open platform 
any day of the week. 

As far as we're concerned, at the time the 
application was granted, four people came 
before us—a father, mother and two sons. 
They had been generally interested in a 
parcel business. They came before the board. 
They made a case. They produced evidence 
of public necessity and convenience. They 
were opposed by all the major carriers. 

We have an application coming up for 
Purolator in the next month or so. If the 
member will come over and sit at the board 
chambers to hear the case with us, to sit 
there and listen to it, he will get his knowl- 
edge first hand; it will not be hearsay. 

I resent the comment that anything im- 
proper was done in the Western Dispatch 
matter. I’ve got to admit they were bad busi- 
ness people. I’m prepared to agree with that 
right now. We didn’t know that. 

When the debts got as high as they got, 
the operation was still continuing. But as 
far as I’m concerned, dormancy is when a 
person no longer offers services to the public; 
and they were offering a service to the 
public. 

Mr. Cunningham: Are they still serving the 
public? 

Mr. Shoniker: They are not serving the 
public at the moment because it’s operating 
under a managerial agreement. I believe it 
to be operated by the purchaser. 

Was there any indication by learned coun- 
sel from whom you obtained your knowledge 
that the debts are not going to be paid 100 
cents to the dollar? 


Mr. Cunningham: That’s not the point. The 
point I’m making is that you have effected 
a permanent status for an operation that 
first of all shouldn’t even have had temporary 
status. If I gather correctly from what you’ve 
said today, you've legitimized that activity 
by way of their debt position, I’m saying it’s 
an awful precedent to establsh. Hypothetical- 
ly we could get a report now that Grey- 
hound is half a million in the hole. Does 
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that mean we grant, or the cabinet grants, 
or the cabinet directs that you grant full 
operating authority to Greyhound because 
its in debt? 

Mr. Shoniker: No. In every particular case 
and I think youll agree—every constituent 
who comes into your office or every case 
which cames to your attention has to be 
judged on its individual merits. You can’t 
make a line-up and deal with people as if 
theyre not human beings. Every application 
that comes before the board is a separate 
application. 

Certainly, I have to agree with you, from 
a business angle we were wrong. But we 
didn’t know this at the time we granted the 
application. At the time we made it perma- 
nent we realized that the money from the 
bank could not be obtained unless they had 
a permanent authority. They couldn’t get the 
backing financially; they were being hin- 
dered. We felt we were impeding their 
progress; in the cause of justice we made 
their application permanent. For no other 
reason than that. That’s the explanation; 
that’s the truth. You ask any counsel you 
have spoken to if he hasn’t got the same re- 
spondents coming up to spend a week or so 
before the board, obtaining further rights in 
the province of Ontario that will impede the 
other respondents who are on the side of the 
fence to him at the time. This is a vicious 
circle. 

Mr. Cunningham: I know that. 

Mr. Shoniker: It’s a most vicious circle. You 
know it; nobody knows it better than you. 

Mr. Cunningham: I think we addressed our- 
selves to that in our select committee report. 
I want to ask you one final question because 
I have taken 40 minutes and it’s been unfair. 

Mr. Shoniker: It’s not unfair to me, I am 
most pleased. 

Mr. Cunningham: No, it’s unfair to my fel- 
low members. 

Mr. Shoniker: It’s unfair to everybody else, 
I'm sorry. 

Mr. Cunningham: I want to ask you: Do 
you have any idea what the cost to Thomas 
Nationwide, the parent company, is going to 
be, to assume ownership of this company? 

Mr. Shoniker: I haven’t got the figures in 
front of me and you'll have to forgive me if 
I'm wrong. I think the figure is close to $1.3 
million. 

Mr. Cunningham: And what are the total 
debts right now? 


Mr. Shoniker: About $1.2 million. 
Mr. Cunningham: About $1.2 million? 
Mr. Shoniker: I haven’t looked at the last 
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statement now. I am giving you the best of | 
my knowledge. You will realize I didn’t know 
you were going to deal with this matter 
today. I haven’t seen the file in six months. 
My colleagues have, but I haven't. 


Mr. Cunningham: So Western Dispatch 
now is in the hole $1.2 million? 


Mr. Shoniker: Subject to qualifying that, TH 
be pleased to give you the exact figure in the 
morning. That’s off the top of my head. 

Mr. Cunningham: I would appreciate it, | 
because I would like to know what the differ- 
ence is between the sale price and the debts | 
outstanding. 


Mr. Shoniker: I can tell you this much, the 
sale price will satisfy the creditors. I doubt 
very much that the Frosts will see a five-cent 
piece, but I assure you that the creditors will | 
be paid or the transfer will not be effected, | 
because no matter what happens, Ill recom- | 
mend to the hon. minister that he doesn’t 
approve it, even though it’s sent over to him, | 

Mr. Cunningham: I'd appreciate those | 
figures. | 

Mr. Shoniker: All right, Tll get them to you | 
in the morning. You want the final debt posi- 
tion of Western Dispatch? 


Mr. Cunningham: Right. And the projected | 
sale price. 
Mr. Shoniker: Vl give you both. 


Mr. Philip: I apologize to the chairman, to 
Mr. Shoniker and to the minister for being 
late. I had a TV engagement. | 

Why do you have people come in for pub- 
lic hearings, for unopposed hearings, for such | 
things as the transfer of shares when thev are 
unopposed, for transfer of assets, for change 
of name? Why do you then go through the 
whole procedure of having these people come | 
in at expense to the industry and go throug | 
this quasi-judicial kind of ceremony when the | 
board is already overbooked, when you con- | 
stantly talk of the tremendous pressures on 
your time and on the board members’ time? 
Why go through all of that procedure? 


Mr. Shoniker: Mr. Member, I suppose I | 
could say, to try to avoid opposition that your 
colleague sitting beside you has just got | 
through explaining in the last 40 minutes. We 
have to make sure, in the case of transfers. 
that we have a statutory declaration that all | 
liabilities have been settled. Then we proceed — 
under section 8, which is without a public | 
hearing, and recommend to the minister that | 
the transfer be approved. | 

If there are any outstanding debts, we have — 
the application come before the board and_ 
make sure that the creditors are paid 100) 
cents on the dollar. We sometimes have to — 
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check to find out whether or not a licence is 
viable and if there is some question of 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. Philip: Do you think, sir, that if you 
were doing the job properly you'd have a 
periodic assessment and review of licences, 
and therefore you'd have an ongoing knowl- 
edge of this? If licences are not being op- 
posed you are bringing them through an 
unnecessary lot of red tape which the Ameri- 
cans, who are dealing with so many more 
licence applications and transfers and similar 
things like this, don’t seem to think is 
necessary. Why do we have to do it? 


Mr. Shoniker: We do it for the simple 
reason we have to. I am not crying that we 
are overworked. Sure we're overworked, but 
at the same time we haven't got the facili- 
ties at the moment to check out 25,000 
licences during the period of one given year 
with a staff like we've got. It’s not possible. 

Mr. Philip: I don’t think anybody was 
suggesting that you check out 25,000 li- 
cences in one year. 

[8:45] 

Mr. Shoniker: But, sir, you said that if 
we kept abreast with things we would 
know that everything is— 


Mr. Philip: The ICC seems to keep 
abreast of things, but it doesn’t seem to 
find it necessary to go through all this pomp 
and ceremony over a simple thing such as 
the transfer of assets or change of name. 
_ Why is it that you have to go through this 

kind of procedure? 


Mr. Shoniker: Mr. Member, we feel that 
the creditors should be satisfied 100 cents 
on the dollar. If there are outstanding debts 
at the time that a statutory declaration is 
filed with the board, at the time of transfer, 
we put it under a public hearing. If the 
statutory declaration indicates no debts we 

proceed without a public hearing. 


Mr. Philip: Do you not think there is ade- 
quate publication of the transaction if the 
company wishes, that it is a _ creditor’s 
responsibility as a businessman to monitor 
what is going on among those people who 
owe him money and therefore that he will 
naturally file that, and at that time you 
can then go through this kind of investi- 
gation? Couldn’t you do a lot of this by 
paperwork rather than— 


Mr. Shoniker: You may be right, but we 
probably protect the public to too great an 
extent. 

Mr. Philip: Not yet. I never realized that 
you were so psychic. 


Mr. Shoniker: Maybe we overprotect them, 
I don’t know. But we are conscious of the 
statement made by the late Leslie Rown- 
tree in the House that an applicant’s licence 
would not be transferred without the cred- 
itors being satisfied 100 cents on the dollar, 
and we have lived up to it since 1960, 

Mr. Philip: I wonder if I may just get 
into something that I believe Mr. Cunning- 
ham was into earlier; I would like an answer. 
What are the bases on which an application 
is heard? How do you decide which appli- 
cation is heard firstP Is there any way that 
you handle the application? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, sir. The application is 
received by the secretary of the board. The 
moment it is received, he puts the date in 
front of the file. It moves from there down 
to what we call a listing table. When it 
reaches the listing table, we prepare the 
calendar every week, and in accordance 
with the date filed, it takes its place on 
the calendar. 

The only time we deviate from that is 
when I have problems with counsel from 
time to time. They probably have a tend- 
ency to complain about the reactions of 
the board because we are not always as 
kind to them as we should be. But we 
do the best we can to meet their conven- 
ience. From time to time we have adjusted 
the calendar to meet their convenience; that 
is the only time we have it adjusted. 


Mr. Philip: Would you not agree that it 
is common mythology in the industry that 
there are an awful lot of adjustments being 
made, and that, if you happen to hire 
certain lawyers, you can get your case heard 
earlier than if you go to other lawyers? 

Mr. Shoniker: I would like to have that 
evidence on the table, Mr. Member, and I 
would like to meet the man who told you 
that face to face. I am suggesting to you 
that there is no preference shown to any 
lawyer appearing before the Highway Trans- 
port Board. I am prepared to stand any time 
and meet you and the person who made 
the statement to you that any legal counsel 
can get preferred treatment before the On- 
tario Highway Transport Board. 

Mr. Philip: I am sure that it is not only 
a statement— 

Mr. Shoniker: No, I am sorry. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, in the two 
years and three months, or whatever it is, 
that I have been minister in this ministry 
I have never had one complaint from an ap- 
plicant to the board for a hearing that he 
was not treated fairly or that he did not get 
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his hearing in his turn, Never have I had 
such a complaint. 


Mr. Philip: I believe Mr. Cunningham 
wants to ask a supplementary on that and I 
will give him the floor for that. 


Mr. Cunningham: [ hate to get back to 
the Frost case because I know how boring 
it is. This pertains to counsel, Mr. Webb. I 
am not making any allegations; I am just 
stating a fact here that you can deny or cor- 
rect or affirm. This is an exchange that takes 
place through the mail in 1976 after a hear- 
ing is set up in the Ontario Gazette of No- 
vember 6, 1976, to review Frost’s licence for 
operations contrary to the public interest. 

Mr. Webb writes to you, Mr. Shoniker, on 
November 26 to request adjournment of the 
review on December 3, due to his busy 
schedule. You reply to him on November 30 
that the review of the operating authority 
scheduled to be heard December 3 is ad- 
journed sine die. That was all done contrary 
to the desires of a myriad of counsel repre- 
senting the Ontario Trucking Association, 
Purolator, CN, CP, everybody involved, the 
whole bunch of them. And we should recog- 
nize at the same time that this company, 
day after day, week after week, was going 
further and further into debt. 

I am not going to make any accusations 
that this fellow had special influence. But 
certainly when you have very capable coun- 
sel like Mr. Saul and Mr. Sommerville and 
Mr. Morris and all of the rest of the people 
who were representing the other interests, 
and it is adjourned so summarily, it causes 
me to wonder. 


Mr. Shoniker: I adjourn cases. I suppose 
that this week I have adjourned 10 cases 
due to sickness of counsel, or sickness of 
their clients or something else. Among them 
are included many of Mr. Morris’s cases and 
many of Mr. Saul’s cases. 

As a matter of fact, I transferred an ap- 
plication from Ottawa to Toronto, I think, 
just this coming week as far as Mr. Saul is 
concerned. I have extended that courtesy to 
every counsel who practices before me _ be- 
cause I feel that he knows the best interests 
of his clients. If he is not prepared to proceed 
at that time then it is not in the public 
interest to force counsel to proceed before 
the board. And, sir, you know that. 


Mr. Cunningham: I rather doubt that this 
individual, given the merits of the case, 
could be any better prepared later than 
December 3 when he was required to be 
before your board to demonstrate cause for 
that licence to be— 


Mr. Shoniker: I would be most pleased to 
meet with you and all the counsel involved 
in this case. I think it would be a most 
gratifying afternoon for you and I both to 
meet all counsel involved in this matter and 
discuss that adjournment with them. With 
great respect, there was more involved in it 
than just the counsel for the applicant. 

Mr. Philip: I wonder if Mr. Shoniker 
could answer a hypothetical question. If you 
had a very despotic system, a system in 
which people were afraid of the dictator or 
the person in charge, do you think that under 
that kind of system you would have trouble 
gttting people to come forth, particularly if 
under that system any evidence they gave 
might be injurious to their business? And do 
you think that even in a lesser extent than 
under a system where they may feel they 
have been done wrong by, in terms of getting 
their case on, that any lawyer would not 
feel kind of apprehensive about giving testi- 
mony publicly on that kind of thing—and 
giving evidence to members of the legisla- 
ture? Do you not think an awful lot of them 
might come up to you privately then and 
express their concern? 

Mr. Shoniker: Mr. Member, I have been 
accused of many things over the years but 
I have never been accused of being a despot, 
I don’t think. 

Mr. Philip: I think if Mr. Shoniker— 

Mr. Shoniker: I am responsible for the 
system so I suppose I am the despot. 

Mr. Philip: I think if Mr. Shoniker had 
listened to the question I asked, I used 
“despotic” in a hypothetical situation and I 
am sure he understood that. 

Mr. Shoniker: I see. 


Mr. Philip: Now, would you mind answer- 
ing my question? 


Mr. Shoniker: Sir, I would feel that counsel | 


who have practised before the Ontario High- 
way Transport Board have a very friendly 
and happy relationship with the various mem- 
bers of the board. I believe we work in con- 
cert and in the public interest. There is no 


fraternizing or anything of that nature, but 
there is a friendly attitude between all counsel _ 
who practise before the board and the various — 


members of the Ontario Highway Transport 


Board. I don’t know of any real problems — 


with any counsel, to tell you the truth. 


Mr. Philip: How has the OHTB developed 
as a consequence of feedback that the mem- 
bers of the select committee gave to you, OF 
of any other statements that may have been 
made in the Legislature subsequently or of 
any rethinking that you have done? Have 
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you developed any benchmark cases yet that 
we can point to and say this is Transport 
Board policy? 

Mr. Shoniker: No, I must admit up to the 
present moment IJ haven’t. 

Mr. Philip: Do you think it would be a 
good idea to do so? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes. The opportune time I 
hope will present itself before I leave. But 
there hasn’t been anything of a major nature 
that I could make a benchmark case out of. 
General rank and file cases have come before 
the board. The ordinary type of evidence has 
been presented, indicative of public necessity 
and convenience. 

Mr. Philip: All right. I wonder then if you 
could just take a specific instance. What’s the 
board’s policy on the transfer of a license? 
Has the board developed any test to establish 
if it's an active business? How do you decide 
what an active business is? 

Mr. Shoniker: In our opinion we feel that 
a licence is no longer active, or let’s say is 
not being carried out in the public interest, 
when the holder of the licence fails to hold 
himself out to serve the public, when he fails 
to have equipment to serve the public, and 
he has failed to serve the public. We then, 
of course, feel that the licence is no longer 
in the public interest. 

Mr. Philip: You then would disagree that 
the major test is not simply that creditors 
have been paid off. 

Mr. Shoniker: I can’t deny that creditors 
being paid off is an integral part of any 
transfer. 

Mr. Philip: How do you decide, then, if 
he has been open for business and there has 
been an active business? Do you check the 
bills of lading? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes sir, we have the bills of 
lading presented to us over a period of time 
and we examine them. They are examined 
by all counsel. 

Mr. Philip: Do you have any criteria as to 
what is a reasonable amount of business, then, 
that would be considered as— 

Mr. Shoniker: That’s contingent upon two 
or three factors—the area he’s serving and the 
amount of business that’s available for him. 

Mr. Philip: I wonder, then, if we can look 
back in terms of benchmark cases. It seems 
to me that if there were any kind of bench- 
mark case in this regard we're probably talk- 
ing about, when was it, 1972? The Overland 
Western and McKinlay Transport case? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes. That became a bench- 
mark case because we had an excellent judge- 
ment from the Supreme Court of Ontario 
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which gave us a lot of law in respect to 
transfers. 


Mr. Philip: All right, would you agree then 
that from that case in 1972 you had the skele- 
ton of a policy in dealing with this area? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, sir. The reason we were 
concerned with it at that time, you must re- 
member, was that this case, which ended up 
in the courts, dealt with the splitting of a 
licence at the time of a transfer, It was not a 
straight transfer of one given licence. We 
hadn’t had too much experience in this field, 
and the matter went to the Supreme Court 
of Ontario and the judgement substantiated 
what the board did. I thought that was a 
benchmark case. I thought that decision in 
the McKinlay case by the board— 


Mr. Philip: I think it’s a benchmark case 
too; that’s why I’m finding it interesting. 
Would you also agree, though, that even 
though that one case in 1972 may be seen as 
a benchmark case in this particular area of 
Transport Board decisions, at the same time 
the policy that came from it is still fairly 
sketchy? 


Mr. Shoniker: I don’t know that I’d agree 
with that, sir. It confirmed the findings of 
the board that a privilege on a licence could 
be removed from the licence without trans- 
ferring the entire licence. 

There was probably some quesion in our 
minds prior to that, because we never had 
any real experience in this area prior to 
the Overland case. At that time we felt we 
were doing the right thing and it was one 
of the first major splittings of a licence. It 
went to the Supreme Court of Ontario as 
you know, and judgement was in favour of 


the board. 


Mr. Philip: Admitting, then, that this is 
a benchmark case—if you talk to the various 
lawyers in the transportation industry that 
case in 1972 still left a lot of questions 
about where the policy was, having been 
at the same time a major breakthrough in 
terms of developing a policy—can you tell 
me what you've done since then to expand 
on that and develop a policy based on the 
principles that were set in the Overland 
Western-McKinlay case? 

[9:00] 

Mr. Shoniker: All we did was continue to 
deal with the splitting of licences on the 
basis of a transfer in accordance with the 
way that we dealt with the Overland case. 
That was the promulgation of the policy as 
far as the board was concerned at that time 
and it was continued. 


Mr. Philip: If I were a new board mem- 
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ber and I went to you and said: “In this 
area what should I read?” you'd probably 
say: “Read the Overland Western-McKin- 
lay case.” Then my next question to you 
would be: “Mr. Shoniker, I’ve read that and 
I see where you went in 1972, Can you 
give me a list of other cases that show the 
development of policy since then?’ Could 
you do that? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, I think I could. Id 
have to look at the decisions of the board. 
I can’t give them to you tonight off the top 
of my head. I think I can prepare them for 
you. 

Mr. Philip: With all respect, it seems to 
me that you have an awful lot of talent that 
lawyers out there who are practising in this 
field don’t seem to have. They can’t point to 
any further cases that I know of and say that 
this is definitely Transport Board policy. They 
go back to the Overland Western-McKinlay 
case as it’s called and say: “Fine, here’s some- 
thing that looks as though it’s the start of 
policy but we don’t know where anything 
has gone since then. There have been no 
policy statements by the Transport Board. 
There’s been no singling out of other cases 
that connect as benchmark cases.” My ques- 
tion is where is the policy? Five years later, 
where is the policy that has developed since 
1972? 


Mr. Shoniker: The policy was there in 
1972, sir. It was approved of by the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and the policy has been 
carried out since. 

I’m sorry, but unfortunately the board can’t 
keep everybody happy. Counsel have clients. 
I'd like to feel that this board has one client, 
the people of Ontario. But members who prac- 
tise law before the board, with great respect, 
sometimes have biased opinions. I can’t afford 
to have a biased opinion. I hope I’m acting 
in the best interests of the people of the 
province. 


Mr. Philip: You're surely not saying that 
policy gives you a biased opinion? 


Mr. Shoniker: I’m not saying that at all. 
I’m saying there is a policy there. I disagree 
with you. That policy was substantiated in 
1972 or 1973 by the Supreme Court of On- 
tario. It was confirmed. It’s been carried 
out since. 


Mr. Philip: Would you not agree that un- 
less you have some specific, well-defined body 
of knowledge, of policy, be it either in the 
form of laws or ministerial statements or 
benchmark cases, you are much more open 
to bias than you would be if you had those 
things? 


Mr. Shoniker: I suppose so. Maybe this 
board has been too close to the people. ’m 
sorry but we’ve acted too much in the pub- 
lic interest and have forgotten about counsel 
in particular cases. We've tried to deal with 
the public as individuals. 

Mr. Philip: Are you suggesting that coun- 
sel is not acting in that way? 


Mr. Shoniker: Over the years we have 
dealt with every lawyer we saw. We saw 
probably 25 or 30 individuals, people who 
never went to legal counsel. 


Mr. Philip: For somebody like myself, if 
I happen to own a trucking company and 
wanted to apply for a licence and decided 
to do it myself without legal counsel, do 
you think it’s in the public interest that I 
not be able to go ‘to the board and say: “I'm 
applying for a licence in this area. What is 
the policy? Show me what I should read to 
prepare for my case so I know what Trans- 
port Board policy is.” Do you do that in 
the public interest? 

Mr. Shoniker: We do that every day of 
the week, sir, with the public that comes to 
the board. My day starts at 7:30 in the 
morning. Between then and 9:30 or 9:45 
when I start to sit I see people from all 
walks of life who are not represented by 
legal counsel. I’d like to believe that I give 
them fair advice as to how to make an ap- 
plication and possibly succeed. They are 
never represented by legal counsel. 

Mr. Philip: So you're not of the opinion 
then that the ICC with their benchmark 
cases and with, perhaps, their clearer policy 
statements, are in any way offering a more 
objective form of decision making than you 
areP 

Mr. Shoniker: I have to believe, sir, that 
they have got away from the people. Td 
suggest to you that there are some changes 
now in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the present government which may be 
bringing them back to the people. 

Mr. Philip: To me, being of the people is 
clearly stating what the law is and letting 


them know what the rules are that they're 


governed by. I find that when I look at your 
operation, with all respect, and look at the 
ICC’s operation, I can’t help but think that 
perhaps they’re a little closer to the people 
in this regard. 

Mr. Shoniker: That’s your opinion, sir. 
You may be right and I can certainly be 
wrong. I’m wrong more times than I'm 
right. 

Mr. Philip: When a new board member is 
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appointed what kind of training do you give 
him? 

Mr. Shoniker: We have him sit with one 
of the two vice-chairmen or myself, whoever 
has time available, for a period of usually six 
to seven weeks. We give him time to study 
all the decisions of the board since 1955. 
We ask him to read all of the decisions 
which are, as you would say, benchmarks. 
Some of them are and some are not; some of 
them are everyday cases. 

Mr. Cunningham: That sounds like cruel 
punishment. 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, sir, it isn’t the most 
pleasant thing to have to do. 

Mr. Philip: So you're saying that you have 
all the transcripts there? 

Mr. Shoniker: In my office I have a copy 
of every decision made since Mr. Justice 
Hughes and I sat on the first case November 
1, 1955. I have my own decisions that I sat 
on commencing on July 30, 1954, as a mem- 
ber of the Ontario Municipal Board and I’m 
prepared to produce them. 

Mr. Philip: Maybe we can talk about one 
specific case, since you did mention it. I’d 
like to talk about some of the principles in- 
volved in it because, with all respect, I fail 
to see the policy in the operation of OHTB. 
Its not only my opinion; I think it 
is also the opinion of a good many on the 
select committee on the highway transporta- 
tion of goods who, when talking to lawyers, 
trucking company executives and union 
people, had the same feeling that perhaps 
there wasn’t a specific, concrete, objective 
kind of decision-making. I’d like to look at 
it. 

I was looking through a number of cases 
but the one that caught my attention was 
Philip Chapman Cartage Limited. I men- 
tioned that earlier. 

As I understand it, there were three prin- 
cipals involved, Philip G. Chapman, David 
A. Chapman and Philip W. Chapman. They 
operated under a number of PCV authori- 
ties. Some years ago it was found that they 
were leasing their authorities to local carriers 
who wished to serve customers beyond their 
licence capabilities. They would put a piece 
of equipment in Chapman’s name and pay 
him a percentage. They’d do all the work, 
handle all the phone calls, do all the things 
that would normally come to them if they 
overated with their own licence. They’d pay 
him a commission to operate under the 
Chapman licence. This was found to be im- 
proper in 1974-75. The board also, after 
that, ordered a review of the financial data 
of the company because of the company’s 


financial status. As I understand it, under 
the operating authority, they put Chapman 
on a temporary operating authority basis. 

As I understand it, you personally heard 
that case. Do you remember? 


Mr. Shoniker: I don’t remember, but you 
probably have the facts there. I haven’t got 
them in front of me. 

Mr. Philip: Let’s put it in the generic 
then. The Transport Board instructed them 
not 'to incur any further debts at that time. 
The Chapman business was closed out by 
the bank which appointed a receiver.: As I 
recall, they closed down the business in 
1976. The receiver tried to operate it but 
was unsuccessful in the trucking business 
and eventually sold all the assets in January 
1977. So everything was sold off except the 
licences. Of course, you can’t sell a licence, 
as you and I have been discussing on a 
number of different occasions. 

On January 13, 1977, Mr. Shoniker and 
vice-chairman of the board, George Marrs, 
issued a certificate approving the lease from 
P&D Leasing Limited to Philip Chapman. 
The interesting thing about P&D Leasing 
was that the principals were on Philip W. 
Chapman, Donald F. Merrick and David A. 
Chapman. And I’m wondering, in the light 
of the history of the company and in the 
light of the fact that you ordered this com- 
pany not to incur any debts, how you can 
justify allowing them to enter into a lease 
agreement with what in fact amounts to 
their incurring a debt in this way. 

Where was the rationale in tthat kind of 
thing? I’m sure you were contradicting your- 
self. 

Mr. Shoniker: I don’t recall this, as I say; 
I shall have to look at the file. If I had the 
file I'd certainly come back and answer in 
a minute. But the only conclusion I can 
come to is that we do certainly approve of 
leasing equipment back and forth when it is 
registered in the operator's name. Whether 
or not we had full disclosure at the time— 
you may have it there—whether or not Mr. 
Sanderson, who is the legal adviser for the 
board and who prepares these certificates 
for us and inspects their leases, had a full 
disclosure or not, I don’t know. But if the 
facts you say are true, we certainly commit- 
ted an error. I’m prepared to admit that if 
those are the facts. I accept them as being 
the facts. I accept them as being the facts, 
if you say so, but I haven’t got the docu- 
ments, 

Mr. Philip: My source—and you may 
want to check it—was the testimony of 
David A. Chapman to a board hearing on 
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November 24 this year. It was part of an- 
other hearing. You might want to check 
Mr. Chapman’s testimony on that because 
that is my summary of his testimony. 

Mr. Shoniker: What is the date of the 
lease? 

Mr. Philip: The date of the lease was 
January 13; that was when you granted per- 
mission. 

Mr. Shoniker: January 13, 1977. And the 
lease was from whom? 

Mr. Philip: The lease was from P&D 
Leasing. And the principles of P&D Leasing 
were Philip W. Chapman, Donald F. Merrick 
and David A. Chapman. The testimony from 
which I got that was the testimony of 
November 24 this year in another case be- 
fore the board. It was another case involv- 
ing Chapman. 

Mr. Shoniker: I would be most pleased if 
you would give me until tomorrow morning 
to check it out. I will get back to you and 
it’s quite possible Ill have it. 

Mr. Philip: Okay. It seems to me that this 
was just an example of how mistakes can be 
made, if you like, discretions can be taken 
without having the discretion in full public 
view, if we don’t have specific criteria and 
objectives and statements of policy. I con- 
fess that I was looking for an example like 
this but it’s just one example that I could 
have used. 

I'd like to get into this whole problem of 
the quasi-judicial nature of your board. Can 
you tell me what criteria you have for ac- 
cepting testimony or rejecting testimony as 
it appears before you? 

Mr. Shoniker: When a witness comes be- 
fore us he gives his testimony under oath. 
We take his testimony. He’s examined in 
chief by counsel for the applicant. He’s well 
cross-examined by counsel] for the respond- 
ents and re-examined by the counsel for the 
completion. If we have any doubts in our 
minds as to his evidence after listening to 
the cross examination in chief we sometimes 
ask questions ourselves. 

Mr. Philip: Do you have any rules of evi- 
dence—rules by which you either accept evi- 
dence or reject evidence as you would in a 
court of law? 

Mr. Shoniker: I’d like to believe that we 
accept evidence on the same basis we do in 
the court of law. 

Mr. Philip: You don’t feel then that in 
cases—and an example is perhaps the present 
UPS case—that a lot of hearsay evidence is 
allowed to enter into testimony without being 
challenged? 
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Mr. Shoniker: I don’t think very much evi- 
dence has been entered into the UPS case 
without being challenged by five, six or seven 
counsels acting for the respondent. 

Mr. Philip: Perhaps it’s inappropriate to 
talk about UPS because it’s before you. 

Mr. Shoniker: That’s about as far as I can 
go. But I'm prepared to make that statement. 


Mr. Philip: Good. Youre saying then that 
under your proceedings, there is no more 
hearsay evidence entered than in any average 
court of law. 

[9:15] 

Mr. Shoniker: I’m not going to say that. 
We endeavour to adhere to the hearsay rule 
as it is enforced in the court of law. We 
are an administrative tribunal and as such we 
have the right to deviate. From time to time, 
when we feel it is in the public interest to 
deviate to some extent despite the fact that 
counsel objects, we permit, hearsay evidence 
subject to the objection—but very rarely. 


Mr. Philip: Mr. Cunningham has a supple- 
mentary on that. 

Mr. Cunningham: Yes, I’m just wondering 
if you ever cancel or suspend or amend a 
licence without notification to the public. 

Mr. Shoniker: We can suspend a licence 
but we can’t cancel it. We can only recom- 
mend to the minister that he cancel it. 


Mr. Cunningham: Would you have benefit 
of a public notification? 

Mr. Shoniker: Not to my knowledge. First 
of all, if there’s bankruptcy, we recommend 
to the minister that he suspend the licence; 
we can only suspend the certificate. We 
then order a public hearing. We notify the 
person to be reviewed by registered mail 
and make sure that it is received by him. 
We give him the opportunity to come up 
before the board and tell his story. 

To my knowledge a certificate has never 
been suspended by the board. A recom- 
mendation has never been made to the min- 
ister to revoke a licence unless there has 
been a public hearing first of all. 

And I’d like someone to tell me any time 
that we haven’t held a public hhearing in this 
respect. . 

Mr. Philip: If I may get back along the 
line of questioning I was on. 

You say that there are certain circum- 
stances under which you will deviate from 
what might be considered the traditional 
approach of a court of law. Would you de- 
scribed them? 


Mr. Shoniker: While I’m not bound strictly 
by the laws of the court, I haven’t got the 
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protections the judge has. I haven’t got the 
pleasantries that he has from time to time. 
I'm here tonight accounting for my steward- 
ship, which a judge doesn’t have to do. But 
I’m pleased to be here; I’m most happy to be 
here. 

I have to use my own judgement from 
time to time, as does every other member 
of the board. If he feels that certain hear- 
say evidence is germane in order to make a 
good decision, then with great respect he’ll 
allow the hearsay and so will I. 

Mr. Philip: Can you give us an example, 
not a current one, of where you found it 
was germane so we can get some idea of 
the kinds of circumstances where you— 


Mr. Shoniker: I can’t at the moment. 
Mr. Philip: Does it happen very frequently? 
Mr. Shoniker: No, it doesn’t happen that 


_ often but it happens. I can’t take one off 


the top of my head right now. God didn’t 
give me that much intelligence, unfortunately. 


Mr. Philip: Following along the same line 


then, do you have any criteria or any rules 


you follow to decide when a hearing is over? 
Mr. Shoniker: Yes, sir. First of all the appli- 


cant has the opportunity of presenting his 








case. He can present his case by means of an 


_ agent, or he can present it himself. When he 
is through calling his evidence, we hear from 
_ somebody opposing the application or from 


that party’s counsel. We then also give a final 


_ summing up, or rebuttal, by the applicant in 


order to give reply evidence to any evidence 


_ that may have been given by the respondent. 


Mr, Philip: So if an applicant, or those op- 


_ posing an applicant, want to bring a thousand 

witnesses and they state to you that it is ger- 
mane to their case, you hear each of the 
_ witnesses? 


Mr. Shoniker: Yes sir. 
Mr, Philip: Is this not a very costly busi- 


ness, either to the applicant or to the person 
Opposing, depending on who happens to have 
_ the financial resources to sustain all these very 
expensive lawyers and the cost of the wit- 


nesses? Have you not thought about ways to 
shorten some of these cases so they don’t drag 
on for months and months and months at 


| tremendous costs to a side that may feel that 
it’s neither in the interest of his pocketbook 


nor in the interest of justice that the thing 
drag on like that? 


Mr. Shoniker: Unless something is put into 
the Act, I think I would be interfering with 
civil rights if I were to tell any person appear- 
ing before the board how many witnesses he 
could call. Moreover, he could take me to 
the courts and upset my decision. 


My. Philip: By way of an analogy, do you 
feel that I am interfering with civil rights 
when I, as chairman of the justice committee 
hearing evidence on a private bill from a 
municipality, tell two warring sides that in 
the interests of time and expediency and the 
necessity of the Legislature, the committee 
has decided to hear five witnesses and they 
have to pick their best five witnesses or that 
they must present their case in an hour or an 
hour and a half? Do you feel that I and the 
committee I’m chairing are violating the civil 
liberties of the people who are appearing 
before us? 

Mr. Shoniker: Sir, you are my peer. I have 
no right to tell you what you should or 
shouldn't be doing. I am not a member of 
the legal profession and I am not qualified to 
answer your question. 

Mr. Philip: Do you think that part of my 
civil liberties is to get a fair hearing at a cost 
that I can afford? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Philip: Do you think that if I am drag- 
ged into a case where I have to supply legal 
counsel for days and days on end and if I 
happen not to be able to afford that kind of 
lengthy case that that is not an infringement 
of my civil liberties? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, sir. If you had to retain 
legal counsel in order to succeed before the 
board, I would say you are correct. However 
I suggest you do not have to retain legal coun- 
sel in order to succeed before the Ontario 
Highway Transport Board. 


Mr. Philip: Well supposing I were a small 
bus company appearing against a company 
such as Greyhound that would have tremen- 
dous financial resources behind it. Do you not 
think that it would be pretty foolish of me 
not to obtain the best legal counsel in a case 
like that—as an owner of a bus company 
with an equity of, for example, a couple of 
million dollarsP It isn’t a lot of money in 


today’s business world. Don’t you think that 


to spend hundreds of thousands of dollars on 
a long case might be interfering with my 
rights as a businessman? 

Mr. Shoniker: I think it would be interfer- 
ing with your rights. 

A little Indian from one of the Indian re- 
serves up in the north country came before 
the board and was opposed by Greyhound, 
by two competent lawyers. The Indian got 
his application. He’s operating his bus route— 
and he appeared by himself. 

Mrs. Campbell: Gray Coach should hire 
him. 

Mr. Shoniker: I can give you chapter and 
verse on that one. With great respect to you, 
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madam—I know you are a member of the 
legal profession—it doesn’t take a lawyer to 
succeed before the board. 

Mr. Philip: If the native bus owner suc- 
ceeds, perhaps we can get him appointed in 
Karl Mallette’s job. I am sure he will do a 
much better job of managing a bus company. 

Mr. Shoniker: I am sorry, I didn’t indicate 
that. 


Mr. Philip: Well, I have read some of your 
testimony and you may not have said it but 
you certainly have—Well, let’s not be in con- 
tempt of your— 

Mr. Shoniker: That’s under appeal to the 
cabinet and my hands are tied. 


Mr. Philip: Right, I understand that fully. 

Mr. Shoniker: You can talk all you like but 
I can’t open my mouth. 

Mr. Philip: It just goes to show how some 
civil liberties are relative. 

Mr. Shoniker: Well, I guess they are. 

Mr. Philip: I wonder if we can deal with 
some specifics in the interim report. Out of 
curiosity, have you read Instant Hansard 
from last night? 


Mr. Shoniker: No, sir. I haven’t had a 
chance. 


My. Philip: I was wondering why you were 
still friendly to me. Now I know. 

Mr. Shoniker: I will still be friendly with 
you. I have been used to ridicule, sir. 

Mr. Philip: I didn’t ridicule you. 

Mr. Shoniker: No, but that’s what I have 


the job for. You are my boss and a member 
of the provincial parliament. 


Mr. Philip: I never ridicule anybody. 
Margaret here will tell you that. I never 
ridicule anybody. 


Mr. Shoniker: I can take it. 


Mr. Philip: Quoting from the interim re- 
port on chapter 2, page 19—you have com- 
mented on it in an indirect way, but I 
wonder if you would give us your reaction 
to the statement by the interim report of the 
select committee that’s reprinted here in the 
final report. 

“We have been unable to find clear ob- 
jectives in the Public Commercial Vehicles 

Act of Ontario. Constant amendments have 
been of the patchwork variety. The legisla- 
tion requires revision.” As a_ practitioner, 
would you care to comment one way or the 
other on that committee statement? 


Mr. Shoniker: I don’t think I would. I 
have read the select committee report many, 
many times but I don’t think I am qualified 
at the moment to comment in respect to it. 


Mr. Philip: Are you not solicited by the 
minister from time to time, or at least asked 
for advice on matters that are so relevant to 
the operation of your board? Do you not 
give advice on a statement like that? I would 
think that that would be a pretty direct 
statement— 


Mr. Shoniker: I have to look at the state- 
ment. I haven’t got a copy of the select com- 
mittee report in front of me. I am at a dis- 
advantage. This is a report of the select 
committee, is it notP It is not a statement 
of mine. 


Mr. Philip: It’s not a statement of yours. 
It’s a statement of ours. 


Mr. Shoniker: That’s what I am saying— 
of the select committee. I respect that report 
and I certainly think it’s an excellent report. 
I didn’t bring the report with me because I 
didn’t feel you would want to deal with that 
particular area but—Do you mind reading it 
to me again and let me see what I can do, 
please? 


Mr. Philip: Sure. I will have to find the 
place again. 


Mrs. Campbell: Page 19. 


Mr. Philip: Yes, thank you. You can always 
tell a judge, they have developed listening 
skills. 

“We have been unable to find clear objec- 
tives in the Public Commercial Vehicle Act 
of Ontario. Constant amendments have been 
of the patchwork variety. The legislation re- 
quires revision.” 

Would you agree that it does require re- 
vision? 

Mr. Shoniker: It does in some respects and 
I think that the government is moving that 
way. At least, I would like to believe they 
are. 

Mr. Philip: What kind of revisions do you 
see as appropriate from the point of view of 
facilitating the operation of your board? 


Mr. Shoniker: There are certain proposals 
that I believe will be augmented. I have 
discussed them with certain members of the 
committee but at this stage of the game 
they have not been confirmed and I am not 
too sure how far they may go. I think the 
minister and the committee will agree that 
we have to make more information available 
to the public by means of a periodical or 
something of that nature about the board's 
functions and how it functions. We have 
been lax in this area. We have to notify 
the public of what the board’s position is 
and how to act under certain circumstances 
in respect to review of an application or 
transfer of an operating authority. 
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Mr. Philip: Not only relating it to the 
board’s position but also connecting it with 
the minister's position, on page 26 of the 
same section recommendation 6, states what 
almost seems to be obvious. “Where a de- 
cision of the board is contrary to the intent 
of any facts or criteria directed by the minis- 
ter to be considered, the board will report 
its reason to the minister.” 

Do you feel it’s the obligation of the min- 
ister to give specific directions to the board 
from time to time in terms of criteria and 
facts that should be considered either in 
an appeal or a review of a case? And do 
you feel that the board must follow those 
directions? If it does not for some reason 
follow those directions in their entirety, do 
you feel the board should at least report back 
to the minister and to the Legislature through 
the minister the reasons for not following 
those directions? 


Mr. Shoniker: I suppose the hon. minister 
and the cabinet should decide what directives 
to give the board or how the board should 
act. Up until the present time the board, 
right or wrong, has acted as a free agent 
without interference from the government. 


[9:30] 


Mr. Philip: Would you consider, in the 
case of the Ontario Highway Transport Board 
on the matter of Gray Coach Lines Limited, 
Greyhound Bus Lines Limited, Eastern Can- 
adian Greyhound Lines Limited and Stock 
Brothers Bus Line Limited, as published in 
the Ontario Gazette, that there was a fairly 
clear directive to you as to what you were 
supposed to do in the review of the Grey- 
hound-Gray Coach matter? 

I'll read it to you: “The Ontario Highway 
Transport Board: Pursuant to section 17, 
RSO 1970, chapter 316, the Ontario High- 
way Transport Board will review certificates 
issued on or about the 22nd day of Novem- 
ber, 1976, in respect to the following: 

“Any impact on bus service of various 
municipalities that could result from the On- 
tario Highway Transport Board decision to 
allow the operation of Greyhound, Gray 
Coach and Stock Brothers on exclusive Gray 
Coach bus routes, and if there is evidence 
of necessary reduction in service by Gray 
Coach Lines Limited, what alternatives are 
available, and further to review the effect 
on the financial variability of the general 
operations of Gray Coach Lines Limited.” 

Would you consider those fairly specific 
and direct guidelines and directives that 
were handed down to you in the review 
of that case? 


Mr. Shoniker: Yes. 


Mr. Philip: Could you summarize in two 
sentences exactly what you were told to do 
in that directive? 


Mr. Shoniker: I was told to do two things, 
as I understood it: To look at the effect that 
granting of the Greyhound and Stock Brothers 
decision had on the Gray Coach lines, and 
secondly, what effect it may have had on 
the transportation facilities made available 
to every other person in the province of 
Ontario. 


Mr. Philip: Do you maintain then, that 
your report to the minister and the cabinet 
answered those two questions and only those 
two questions? 


Mr. Shoniker: I believe it did. 

Mr. Philip: It was not in fact an apology 
for your original decision? 

Mr. Shoniker: No apology whatsoever for 
the original decision. I believe the decision 
to be right. I made it in conscience and it 
still stands in conscience. 


Mr. Philip: Do you feel then, in the case 
of a review of an original decision, that the 
same people should be the people reviewing 
that decision? 


Mr. Shoniker: I was instructed in this 
instance this was not to review my decision 
as much as it was to review the decision in 
the light of two principles. The directive 
came from the minister and properly so. 
I acted accordingly, and endeavoured to deal 
with the two issues that the minister had 
instructed me to deal with. 

I didn’t see how anyone else frankly, other 
than myself, and Mr. Stoddart, could have 
conducted that review, because we were the 
ones who made the original decision. We 
approached all counsel before we ever com- 
menced the proceedings and there was no 
objection. They felt it was the proper 
thing to do. 


Mr. Philip: There is no objection to the 
original mandate you were issued. Is that 
what you are saying? 

Mr. Shoniker: There was no objection by 
counsel to Mr. Stoddart and myself hearing 
it either. 


Mr. Philip: Would you not agree, by 
precedent then, that with the Transport Board 
it is common practice for you to review the 
cases that you have in fact originally heard 
in the first place? 


Mr. Shoniker: No. Under the Statutory 
Powers Procedure Act, if you look at it, if I 
sit on an application and someone moves a 
motion before the board to have tthe matter 
reopened and orders the panel sitting on 
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the motion which is an entirely different 
panel from the one which sat on the original 
application, to reopen that matter, I think 
under the Statutory Powers Procedure Act 
the member who sat on the first application 
is bound to sit. 

Mr. Philip: The member who sits on the 
first application is bound to sit on the re- 
hearing? 

Mr. Shoniker: That’s right. That is my 
understanding of the Procedures Act. 

Mr. Philip: Do you feel it is in the best 
interests of justice that the original judge is 
in fact passing judgement on his judgement? 

Mr. Shoniker: Sometimes I don’t think it 
is a very good idea, I agree. 

Mr. Philip: You think then that it might 
be in the best interests of the Transport 
Board and of the person appealing to have 
some kind of regulation indicating that those 
who first heard a case should not be the 
same people who hear the appeal of that 
case? 

Mr. Shoniker: I’d subscribe to that 100 
per cent. But I think you have to do some- 
thing with the Statutory Powers Procedure 
Act as I see it. Generally, it looks to me 
that I have no alternative but to proceed in 
that fashion under the Statutory Powers 
Procedure Act. I will check it to make sure 
and then get gack to you. But I think I 
am bound by the Statutory Powers Procedure 
Act. 

Mr. Philip: I think we have hit something 
on which we certainly agree, Mr. Shoniker, 
other than the general principles— 


Mr. Shoniker: I think you and I agree on 
a lot of things. 

Mr. Philip: I am sure we do. 

On ‘page 44 we have a series of recom- 
mendations that are guidelines for the board 
so as not to limit the flexibility and scope of 
the board’s operations. But it should take 
into consideration when hearing future appli- 
cations for operating authority and exten- 
sion of operating authority in the following 
—” And here we have a series of recom- 
mendations. 

No doubt you have read those recom- 
mendations. If you had been on that select 
committee, would you have added any fur- 
ther recommendations to that listP 

Mr. Shoniker: To be fair, I would have to 
see a copy of the recommendations. My 
memory is not that good. I don’t remember 
them. As I say, I read that report and I 
studied it well but I haven’t got a copy of 
the select committee report. I have all kinds 
in the office, but I haven’t one here. 


Mr. Cunningham: We have got some 
autographed ones; we will give you one. 
It’s a best seller. 

Mr. Shoniker: I have lots of them in the 
office, but I haven’t one here. 

Mr. Cunningham: It has Joe Goodman in 
the centrefold. 

Mr. Philip: Another item was the state- 
ment we made about “the key element in 
the information where what the public has 
a right to expect from its board is the pub- 
lication of the board’s decisions, particularly 
any which establish policy or guidelines.” In 
the light of all the discussion that we have 
had—not only tonight between you and I 
and Mr. Cunningham—about the need for 
benchmark cases and so forth, and about 
your desire to do something of that nature, 
how long will it be before we can expect to 
have that particular element implemented— 
namely, the publication of board decisions? 

Mr. Shoniker: I sincerely hope that I will 
get the necessary authority and necessary 
funds to public those decisions. I retire from 
the Ontario Highway Transport Board on 
June 3. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: July 3. 

Mr. Shoniker: I’m sorry, July 3. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You just lost a month’s 
sick time. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Perhaps he is going to 
take a month’s holiday at the end of that, 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Shoniker: I won't have time. If by 
that time I haven’t got permission, I will 
undertake that all the decision of the Ontario 
Highway Transport Board will be published 
before I leave. 

Mr. Philip: Will you also be taking into 
account the comments the select committee 
made in which we stated that we are im- 


pressed by the recurring comments of virtu- 


ally all categories of persons who testified or 
submitted briefs, to the effect that the board 
relies too heavily on oral hearings in cases 
where the information required for the deci- 
sions could be gathered in a more efficient 


and less expensive way? Has the board given — 


any thought to any kind of modified pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. Shoniker: We have certainly thought 
about it over the period of time, but I haven't 
been given any directive at the moment. We 
have certain recommendations ready to pre- 


sent to the minister. There is, of course, the 


question of an examiner and his cost. The 
system used in the United States is an effec- 
tive one, I have to agree. But you have to 
remember that the cost is great and the popu- 
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lation of the United States of America is large 
and their sphere of influence is greater. 

I don’t know whether or not an examiner 
system would work to the best interests of 
the public in Ontario. It may well do. I would 
like to get something on paper on this one, 
and let you have it. 


Mr. Philip: At our last meeting a number 
of us impressed on you the difference between 
the judicial role and the role of the facilitator 
and suggested the latter as a possible role for 
the board—namely, as an early warning sys- 
tem to companies that may be behaving in a 
way that would neither be in the best in- 
terests of the public nor of themselves in 
holding onto the kind of licence they have. 

Since we shared with you some of our con- 
cerns about that in the preparation of the 
select committee report, I wonder if you have 
done any thinking about that, and do you see 
that the board should perhaps move away 
from the judicial kind of role and perhaps add 
to its role as facilitator such things as data 
information collection, consumer protection 
and an early warning system for companies 
that may, in fact, be having problems? 


Mr. Shoniker: I can answer that question 
in the affirmative. We have now moved, in 
some areas, away from the review procedure 
and brought individuals in to make them fully 
aware of what we thought were financial 
dangers in their company, and given them a 
limited time to report back to us in our own 
office without going through the formal 
procedure. 

Mr. Philip: In the case of Gray Coach, do 
you think that if the board had been per- 
pus of role 


they might not thave found themselves in the 


_kind of position that they found themselves 


in when that decision was made? 


Mr. Shoniker: You have me at a disadvan- 
tage. There is something I would like to tell 
you in respect to a previous case, but I can’t— 
the matter is under review by the cabinet. It 


is something I think I could go back to on 
another application at another time. I just 
can't do it. I’m sorry. 


Mr. Philip: Fine. 


Mr. Shoniker: I think you realize the reason 
why I can’t. 


Mr. Sterling: Mr. Shoniker, we don’t have 
all the reservations that some of the other 
members of the House do about your oper- 
ation. I would like to say that I have found 


through my experiences as an MPP and in 


the legal profession that many of the truck 
operators—especially the small truck operators 


_~certainly appreciate the time your board 





takes in dealing with those people so that 
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they do not have to retain legal counsel. I 
think the principles and procedures are fairly 
simple, as they must be, because many of 
these individuals who are dealing with you 
are not sophisticated people. 

I also find amusing some of the comments 
regarding the possibilities that you may be 
infringing on civil liberties because of long 
hearings. I do not know of one judicial process 
or quasi-judicial process where you can limit 
the amount of argument or the amount of 
briefs or the number of people you may deal 
with. I think there is a marked difference 
between your type of hearing and what we 
may hear on the justice committee when Mr. 
Philip sits as the chairman. 


Mr. Shoniker: I think there is. 


Mr. Sterling: In that case we are elected; 
we make the rules. In your case, you are serv- 
ing the elected people. 


Mr. Shoniker: I don’t make the rules—I try 
to obey them. 


Mr. Sterling: I would like to go to one 
point with regard to a hearing before your 
board, Mr. Shoniker, and that would deal 
with an applicant trying to obtain a new 
licence. I wrote to you on this matter and I 
asked you what kind of evidence would be 
necessary for a new applicant to obtain a 
licence. This particular individual I was 
dealing with was having trouble obtaining 
corroborating evidence from other carriers— 
and it is not hard to understand why it 
would de difficult for him to obtain cor- 
roborating evidence from other carriers, be- 
cause they don’t want the competition. That’s 
the plain true fact of it. Has there ever been 
any contemplation to giving a temporary 
licence so that they can, in fact prove there 
is this need for an additional licence? 


[9:45] 


Mr. Shoniker: We have granted temporary 
authorities on, let’s say, scanty evidence. We 
have not granted temporary authority as a 
result of a public hearing on no evidence. 
Just the evidence of the applicant alone, if 
there is a respondent present—it’s pretty hard 
to grant a temporary authority on that basis. 
But we've often granted temporary authori- 
ties where the evidence was scanty and we 
said, “All right. We'll give you a temporary 
authority for a year, and in a year’s time 
well review the licence and see whether or 
not it’s in the public interest.” We've done 
that several times. 


Mr. Sterling: Are there any statistics that 
are public information that are produced for 
you or that you use in making the decisions? 
In other words, if we go to eastern Ontario 
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and I go into one area of my riding, is 
there any evidence in the Ottawa area, for 
instance, that you have 10 carriers in such- 
and-such a category, and usually a popula- 
tion of that size would normally require 20 
carriers? Do you consider that kind of in- 
formation? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, we do, especially in 
the Class H licence for the movement of 
household goods. 


Mr. Sterling: I see. 


Mr. Shoniker: We take that into considera- 
tion many times. 


Mr. Sterling: If an applicant were apply- 
ing for that type of licence for the movement 
or delivery of household goods, could he 
subpoena someone within the ministry to 
provide this information? Could he call on 
the ministry? 

Mr. Shoniker: You mean, to obtain the 
facts as to population or the number— 


Mr. Sterling: As to the need, yes. 

Mr. Shoniker: He can get that from the 
board. We'll tell him. We'll tell him how 
many carriers there are in any given area any 
day. 

Mr. Sterling: Will that be used as evidence 
in his favour? 


Mr. Shoniker: He can certainly use it as 
evidence if he elects to do so. He can get 
that information from the board. We have 
that information. 


Mr. Sterling: But let’s say that in the Ot- 
tawa area there is not a sufficient number of 
movers for household goods. The applicant 
comes before you and says, “I have the 
ability to do it.” Why do you need a cor- 
roborating witness in that situation? 

Mr. Shoniker: Because we have two other 


people present who say, “No, he’s not 
needed.” 


Mr. Sterling: You mean you have opposi- 
tion? 


Mr. Shoniker: We have opposition. That’s 
the problem. 


Mr. Sterling: But should the figures not 
tell you? 


Mr. Shoniker: The figures do, yes. Some- 
times they do, of course, and sometimes they 
don’t. You've got to take into consideration 
the number of pieces of equipment operated 
by each operator. You have to take into 
consideration whether or not he belongs to 
a van line and he’s neglecting the people in 
his own area for long moves. You've got to 
consider things of this nature. 


Mr. Sterling: But there’s a grave danger, 


too, that you create a closed ship if the num- 
ber of carriers is few and they gang up on 
the small guy. 

Mr. Shoniker: That’s true, except the 
board’s report for 1976 shows the granting 
of the majority of applications. 

Mr. Sterling: Are there independent con- 
sultants whom people hire and bring in to 
provide this corroborating evidence? 

Mr. Shoniker: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sterling: There are? 

Mr. Shoniker: Oh, yes, no question there. 

Mr. Sterling: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

. Cunningham: I’m not going to take 
too much of the committee’s time because I 


know other members want to participate, but 


I just want to ask a few questions. Maybe 
you can help me with one, Mr. Chairman, 
because my memory is by nature a little 
weak anyway. 

Mr. Shoniker: I wish my memory were as 
good as yours. If I were as young as you are, 
my memory would be much better. 

Mr. Cunningham: You are very flattering. 
When you were before us, did you indicate 


to the committee that you thought it would | 


be appropriate, in your capacity as chairman 
of the OHTB, to have powers to discipline 
members of your board from time to time? 


Mr. Shoniker: If my memory serves me 
correctly that was suggested to me by a 
member or members of the select committee. 
I know I did not make that recommendation. 

1 think I did answer in the affirmative and 
say that probably the chairman from time to 


time should have the right to call a member — 


in and probably not discipline him so much © 


as talk to him and tell him maybe he's not 
acting in the best interests of the public as 
far as some of his 
know I didn’t say that in any recommenda- 
tion I may have made to the select commit: 
tee. but I remember its coming up. I think it 
came from members of the select committee. 
I stand to be corrected on that one. IT may be 
wrong. 

Mr. Cunningham: Do you, as the chair- 
man, ever get mad at the lawyers? 


Mr. Shoniker: I beg your pardon? 
Mr. Cunningham: I get mad at lawyers 


every now and then, but it’s usually in their | 


capacity— 

Mr. Shoniker: I suppose I get mad at 
everybody from time to time. I’m no arch- 
angel. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: Angel, but not the arch- 
angel. 


decisions are concerned. I | 
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Mr. Shoniker: 
angel part. 

Mr. Cunningham: I’m being awfully rotten 
here. Do you ever, because you're a little 
frustrated with the odd lawyer every now 
and then, subject that individual to certain 
members of your board? That’s a dirty ques- 
tion, sir, but it’s the last chance I’m going 
to get to ask you dirty questions. 

Mr. Shoniker: That’s a loaded question if 
there ever was one. 


I dont know about the 


Mr. Cunningham: A year from now, I 
guarantee you there will be the same room 
here, with probably the same minister, unless 
they promote him. 

Mr. Shoniker: But I won’t be here. 

Mr. Cunningham: And you won’t be here. 
So this is my last chance to ask you dirty 
questions. 

Mr. Shoniker: That’s the last chance to get 
me, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: How can you go any 
higher? I mean, I’ve got the best and the 
most efficient ministry in the government, and 
it’s pretty hard to be promoted. 

Mr. Cunningham: [’m recognizing your 
skills, Mr. Minister. I thought they were 
going to let you straighten out the whole 
economy. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Unless youre going to 
move me into that corner office up on the 
second floor, that’s the only— 

Mr. Cunningham: As a matter of fact, I’ve 
heard some rumours to that effect. 

Mr. Makarchuk: You might be 
chance sooner than you think. 


Mr. Cunningham: If I could ask the chair- 
man this, though, I’m wondering if possibly 
_ you might respond to this. Do you ever, be- 
_ cause you're a little annoyed at certain coun- 
Sel, say: “I’m going to fix that so-and-so, I’m 
going to give him so-and-so”? 

My. Shoniker: I fix them myself if I am 
— going to do it. 

Mr. Cunningham: I’ve heard that that is 
in fact— 

Mr. Shoniker: I don’t ask anybody else to 
wash my dirty linen. I wash it myself. 

Mr. Cunningham: Do you recall a letter 
I wrote to you with regard to some Hamilton 
_ applications? 
Mr. Shoniker: Yes, 
My. Cunningham: Extending the radius— 
Mr. Shoniker: Yes, 


Mr. Cunningham: Do you recall my con- 
cerns? 


Mr. Shoniker: Yes. 


getting a 


Mr. Cunningham: Were they valid? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes. 

Mr. Cunningham: Has anything been done? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes. 

Mr. Cunningham: What has been done? 

Mr. Shoniker: I got all the parties together 
and I've almost got their heads together on 
an agreement, except one in the area which 
you probably know. I think the only problem 
I have at the moment is in the Stoney Creek 
area ‘with one carrier. We're pretty close to 
bringing it to a conclusion—I hope. 

This is the one you also spoke to me 
about, Mr. Minister. I spoke to you. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: Did I? 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, I just wanted to— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Was this brought about 
by the change in boundaries? Similarly, we 
had an instance in Halton a few years ago 
where carriers— 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, sir. This is one where, 
if you recall, there were 16 applications. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I know in that case you 
brought in the carriers that were licensed into 
Acton and into Georgetown— 


Mr. Shoniker: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr, Snow: —and into Esquesing town- 
ship, which all became Halton Hills, and you 
had to sort out your licences. 

Mr. Shoniker: The Hamilton situation is 
comparable to this. I think I have spoken to 
you about this one, too. I know I have. You 
may not just recall it at the moment. 

What happened is there were 16 applica- 
tions. Had there only been 12, the 12 would 
have gained, but there were four people who 
were not too desirable as far as the sitting 
member was concerned, so they all got thrown 
out. 

Mr. Cunningham: You mean the sitting 
member, on the OHTBP 


Mr. Shoniker: Yes. I don’t mean the sitting 
member of Parliament—no way. 

Mr. Cunningham: I know there are some 
difficulties around there. 


Mr. Shoniker: Is that your riding? 


Mr. Cunningham: That’s the socialist end 
of Wentworth county, I'd like you to know, 
and there are some difficulties. 

Mr. Shoniker: If you talk to the people 
—I imagine the principals have probably 
spoken to you—I think they will tell you that 
we have had several meetings, 

Mr. Cunningham: I hardly ever see them. 
My concern was it was suggested that they 
make application because they were breaking 
the law anyway, if you recall. They made ap- 
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plication. Their legal fees were somewhere in 
the area of $20,000, which is a lot of money 
for these very small carriers. The chairman of 
the hearing, who shall remain nameless be- 
cause I’m such a good fellow—but his name 
is there for the record for anybody who wants 
to go and look it up— 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes, it’s easy enough to find 
out. 


Mr. Cunningham: —strolled into the meet- 
ing and said: “Let’s get this show on the 
road, I’ve got to have lunch in Toronto,” 
whereupon the hearing was concluded some- 
time after 11 am., much to their dismay. 
These people didn’t really think that they 
were getting a very good ride for their 
money. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Are you suggesting legal 
fees of $20,000 for one morning’s sitting? 

Mr. Cunningham: No. For preparing the 
case, though, It’s understandable, it was such 
a good case. 

Mr. Shoniker: Sir, you and I will both agree 
that the most dangerous thing in the world 
is sometimes hearsay evidence. 

Mr. Cunningham: Yes. 

Mr. Shoniker: [Tm not going to say any 
more. Some day, somewhere, somehow Tl 
discuss the case with you. I don't know 
whether you were filled in as well. as you 
should have been, with great respect. 

Mr. Cunningham: No. 

Mr. Shoniker: But I am prepared to have 
the person who conducted the hearing some 
day come over and spend a couple of minutes 
with you. There are two sides to that story. 

Mr. Cunningham: I'm sure. 


Mr. Shoniker: You've heard the one and 
you didn’t hear the other, and I’m not defend- 
ing anybody. 

Mr. Cunningham: No. This is the last time 
I'll ever ask you this question. Just to con- 
clude now: Under no circumstances would 
you ever get even with a lawyer sometime, 
just for fun, by subjecting him to that par- 
ticular individual? 

Mr. Shoniker: If I want to get even with 
somebody, I'll get even by myself. Pll do the 
evening out. I won’t ask anyone else to even 
it for me. 


Mr. Cunningham: J just want to ask you a 
couple more questions. 


Mr. Shoniker: As you asked me that ques- 
tion, you must have a hunch that somewhere 
along the line I have asked somebody else to 
settle a score for me, but I don’t think I ever 
have in my life. I settle most of my own 
scores. 
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Mr. Cunningham: No. It’s on that basis that 
I feel there should be more power to the 
Ontario Highway Transport Board. You, sir, 
are much more dangerous than a $50 fine— 
with respect. 

Mr. Shoniker: I don’t know whether that's 
a compliment or not. 

Mrs. Campbell: It’s hard to figure that one 
out. 

Mr. Shoniker: Judge, I don’t think [Jl an- 
swer that question without consulting you. 

Mr. Cunningham: If you can imagine some 
poor A carrier like Mike De Groote, or some- 
body; a $50 or $100 fine to Mike De Groote 
is no problem, but cancellation of his licence 
would not only jeopardize his ability to enjoy 
life but probably would cause the Hamilton 
Ti-Cats to go bankrupt, too. That’s the basis 


of the fear that you shake into these licence | 


holders. And that’s why I think that you— 


Mrs. Campbell: Better Hamilton Ti-Cats 


than Toronto Argos. 
Mr. Cunningham: —should have the powers, 


and that’s why I think our select committee — 
recommended, just for the record and for — 
your memory—I know you have read they 


report. 
Mr. Shoniker: This I remember. 
Mr. Cunningham: “That the board be © 


assigned a number of qualified investigators 
and a number of patrol cars and staff to en- 
force the provisions of the PCV Act and 
the Motor Vehicle Transport Act effectively.” 

Number two: “Board’s role, manpower and 


activity not be duplicated by the ministry” — 


as it may be now. 


Number three: “The ministry consider like | 


changes to its and the board’s role in the 
enforcement of the PCV Act.” 

And one more—this is recommendation 
number 11: “Effect be given to this amend- 
ment’—that’s an amendment to the PCV 
Act, and I quote—“that in addition to any 
other action taken under this Act, the minis- 
try may appoint one or more persons to 
make investigations under this section, which 


may be initiated at any time, that a person » 
appointed believes on reasonable and proper 


grounds that any person has contravened 
any of the provisions of this Act and regu- 
lations.” 

Number 11 was: “Effect be given to this 
amendment by the appointment by the min- 


a re ee ee eee 


istry under the new 15 (c) (ii) of an appro- — 


priate number of investigators who will be 
attached to the Ontario Highway Transport 
Board.” 

Our concern, sir, is that if and when we 


oe 


see legislation that will correct the leasing ! 


difficulties and the buy-sell arrangements and 


| 
| 


| 
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all the phony things that are going on, there 
is going to have to be some effective en- 
forcement of that, or within a very short 
period of time we are going to see the sad 
state of affairs that we see now as far as 
breaking the law is concerned. It was the 
committee's feeling that those powers be 
vested in you. 

My second last question to you is this. 
Do you agree with that? And if so, why? 

Mr. Shoniker: The select committee report 
has been made, and I believe it has been 
considered by a committee of the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications under 
the direction of the hon. minister. I do not 
think it is proper for me to comment at this 
time, and I have no comment. 

Mr. Philip: If I may ask a supplementary— 


Mr. Cunningham: I have one more ques- 
tion, but I will defer. 

Mr. Philip: Would you at least give us a 
personal opinion? If you were running the 
shop, do you honestly think that T. E. Quinn 
would still be on the road today after all 
the violations he has committedP Would 
he still be running free after having 50 
different violations that the Transport Board 
has on him? He is still advertising his wares 
in the trade magazines and, in the local St. 
Catharines newspapers, calling for brokers 
and people to work for him. Do you honestly 
think that if you were running the shop that 
guy would still be on the roadP 


Mr. Shoniker; Mr. Member, to be honest 
and fair with you, and from the bottom of 
my heart, as long as Quinn’s counsel follow- 
ed the route in the courts that he followed, 
my hands would be tied the same as the 
| ministry's hands would be tied. 

_ Mr. Philip: But ‘they followed all the 
routes; they appealed before everybody they 
could think of appealing before; licences 
have been suspended, and yet the guy is 
still in business. 

_ Mr. Shoniker: With great respect, they 
‘no longer have licences, because they were 
‘not renewed. They were not renewed for the 
current year—they no longer have a licence. 

Mr. Philip: But they are still operating. 

Mr. Shoniker: I can’t tell you that, I don’t 

ow. 
| Mr. Philip: With all respect, and I guess 
it is respect, I can’t help but think then that 
if you were going after him he wouldn’t be 
on the road. 
| 'Mr. Shoniker: I can just tell you that there 
are some 30 charges against Quinn pending 
in the courts. That I know. But as long as 





they follow the route to the courts that they 
followed, everyone’s hands would be tied. 
[10:00] 

Mr. Philip: I have a couple of other ques- 
tions— 

Mr. Chairman: You are on the list after 
Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Philip. But Mr. Cun- 
ningham, would you complete? 


Mr. Cunningham: One more question, then 
I am through, I thank the committee for 
indulging me here. As regards tow trucks— 
should tow trucks be licensed under public 
necessity or convenience, and administered 
through the Ontario Highway Transport 
Board? 

Mr. Shoniker: I think it is worthy of con- 
sideration. I think it should be considered 
by the ministry in the future. My personal 
Opinion is yes. I say this after reading 
the newspaper and finding—although we 
wouldn’t have had jurisdiction anyway—that 
a man’s car broke down last night in the 
storm coming off the highway here, and a 
tow truck pulled up. All the man had in 
his pocket was $10; the truck operator 
wouldn’t accept a cheque—he wanted $15 
in cash—so he drove his tow truck away and 
left the man stranded. But that was in 
Toronto so we couldn’t do anything about 
it anyway. 

I think it is worthy of consideration for 
the future. 

Mr. Cunningham: I thank you for being 
so straightforward, except in the second- 
last question—which I didn’t think you would 
answer anyway—with regard to upcoming 
policy. I have enjoyed these discussions with 
you. I wish you a happy retirement and I 
hope you will respond to my request with 
regard to the price of the— 

Mr. Shoniker: I am going to look after 
that, sir. That will be done. 

Mr. Cunningham: Because I am anxious 
to see what value we place on goodwill. 

Mr. Shoniker: We will see that you get 
this information. 

Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Shoniker, you said 
earlier that you never felt there was any 
government interference with your operation. 
Could I put this case to you and follow it 
with a question? 

I am perfectly certain that if in your place 
tonight there were seated a member of the 
Ontario Municipal Board, the answer to the 
same question would be precisely the same— 
that there was no government interference. 
And yet we are aware of the fact that the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) from time to time, 
in his public function, advises the Ontario 
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Municipal Board of policy relating to matters 
coming before the board. 

I put it to you then: Has it ever happened 
that you have been advised by the minister 
of a change in government policy—save and 
except of course through legislation, I am 
not talking about legislation—in some direct 
reference to changes in policy? 

Mr. Shoniker: Madam Member, I was on 
the Ontario Municipal Board for 16 months 
back in 1954 through 1955; I never received 
any instructions. I can’t speak for the Mu- 
nicipal Board, because I have been away 
from there for too long. But I can tell you— 


Mrs. Campbell: I can tell you that it hap- 
pens. 

Mr. Shoniker: But I can tell you right now 
I never received any instructions from any- 
one in the Legislature advising me as to 
what should be done on any decision that 
I have ever dealt with on the Ontario High- 
way Transport Board. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am sorry, I want to be 
a little more precise. I did not suggest that 
anyone should advise you as to what should 
be done in a given case. That of course 
would be most inappropriate. I asked instead, 
have you ever been advised, other than by 
legislative changes, of changes in at of 
the government itself? 


Mr. Shoniker: I have discussed certain 
problems that I have had from time to time 
with respect to ministers, and sought their 
advice. The approach has been made by me, 
not the minister. I've sought his advice and 
many times I’ve followed the advice of min- 
isters in the past. I follow the advice given to 
me, but I have asked for that advice. It has 
never been given to me unless I asked for it. 


Mrs. Campbell: Would you be able to tell 
us whether in asking for the advice, you 
might perhaps have read in the newspaper, 
or a periodical, or in some statement of the 
minister, something that might indicate a 
change in policy, and you might then, on 
your own initiative, discuss the matter with 
the minister? 

Mr. Shoniker: No. I’ve always felt that if 
he’s made a public statement and he wants 
to discuss it with me, he’s going to approach 
me. I shouldn’t be oars him. He’s 
made the statement. 


Mr. Cunningham: Let him climb out of 
the mess by himself. 

Mrs. Campbell: Would you take cognizance 
of that kind of statement? 

Mr. Shoniker: I wouldn’t take it as re- 


ported in the newspaper, no. I would expect 
that if the minister wanted to give me some 


advice I would expect it to come other than 
through the press. 

Mrs. Campbell: Precisely. Has it ever come 
other than through the press? 

Mr. Shoniker: I’ve never received any di- 
rectives as far as the board is concerned 
directly or indirectly—through the press. I 
really haven't. I can say that honestly. I 
don’t know what speeches the minister 
makes. I don’t get copies of his speeches 
except the odd one that I want to read. I 
certainly get those. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: My speeches, especially 
mine, aren’t on the list of required reading. 

Mr. Shoniker: Generally, he doesn’t send 
me a copy of his speeches—with great re- 
spect. I read many of his speeches that I 
have some interest in. 

I think the minister certainly has been 
most proper as far as the board is concerned. 

My time is running out now. f 

Mrs. Campbell: There was a feeling it was 
an impropriety—it is not; it’s established that 
it is not an impropriety—for the Treasurer 
to advise the OMB of government policy 
with reference to matters before it. One has 
to be clear— 

Mr. Shoniker: I’ve got nothing to do with 
this cabinet nor do I appoint the cabinet, nor 
am I a member of the Legislature. That’s a 
matter you'll have to take up with the Pre- 
mier (Mr. Davis) or certainly some of the 
cabinet— 

Mrs. Campbell: I think, Mr. Chairman, we 
are wandering far afield of the question 
posed. 

Mr. Shoniker: All right. 

Mrs. Campbell: If you were interested in 
a speech you might ask for it? | 

Mr. Shoniker: Yes. 

Mrs. Campbell: What would dictate the 
interest in the speech? I’m sure it would have 
to be a matter of policy rather than some 
nitty gritty thing, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Shoniker: Madam, the real interest I 
would have— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s not that he likes my 
jokes. | 

Mr. Shoniker: —if the hon. minister— 

Mrs. Campbell: I’ve never heard you tell 
one. Youre duller than ditch water in the 
House. I’m sure you have some good ones 
but you never tell us. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Not that I can tell in the 
House. 

Mr. Shoniker: I might have been a little 
evasive on that question. I probably should 
clarify it. 
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I am often concerned with the statements 
the minister makes in respect to the widening 
of highways or of new highways being in- 
stituted in the province of Ontario because it 
plays a vital part in the work I’m responsible 
for. I have a deep interest when the minister 
may make a statement as to a new highway 

that’s going to be built or opened. I suppose 
he often goes into ridings to make speeches 
for that purpose. I don’t know; it often is a 
result. Naturally I’m anxious to read those 
speeches so I can bring myself up to date 
-and know exactly what’s going on in the 
area involved. That’s the truth. 


Mrs. Campbell: Basically, you haven’t built 
up, as I see it, any great volume of juris- 
prudence in the work you do. 

Mr. Shoniker: No. Just common sense, I 
hope. 

_ Mrs. Campbell: Yes. Do you from time to 
time, in reviewing your decisions, come to a 
conclusion that perhaps there has been a 
policy change effected as a result of your 
decisions? 

Mr. Shoniker: I don’t think so. The real 
concern I have is from time to time when I 
‘review my decisions three or four years later, 
Sometimes I startle myself by finding out 
how many times I’ve been wrong. I’m pre- 
pared to admit that. 


__ Mr. Philip: We notice the same thing about 
the government’s decisions. 


| Mr. Cunningham: You should be a minister, 
you know. 


Mr. Shoniker: I can tell you that, honestly. 
Certainly, over the years I sometimes wonder 
how I made the decision initially, at the time 
I made it. But I made it in good faith. Cir- 
cumstances have changed over five years 
_and altered my decision. That I’m prepared to 
admit. 
| Mr. Philip: Neither Eric nor I consider the 
minister as dull as dishwater. Dishwater has a 
lot of lumps in it. He doesn’t sing as well as 
Ellis Morningstar does. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mrs. Campbell, did you 
[aay dishwater or ditch water? 

Mrs. Campbell: Ditch water. 
Mr. Philip: Oh, ditch water. 


Mr, Makarchuk: For the minister of high- 
ways, it’s ditch water. 


Mr. Philip: There are a lot of stones in 
‘ditch water. 


__ Mrs. Campbell: I thought it was purposeful 
‘that you would take these long  state- 
‘Ments and read them without any intonation, 
any inflexion, any expression, so that you 


‘would lull us into a subconscious state. 








| 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Old stoneface. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I didn’t realize I had that 
effect. 


Mr. Philip: I would like to ask Mr. Shoni- 
ker a question about the direction: Have 
you received any direction from the minister 
concerning the application of our licences, and 
if so, what is your understanding of that 
direction? 


Mr. Shoniker: Yes, sir, I have. The minister 
made a statement in the House on or about 
October 21—I stand to be corrected. The 
minister informed me of the statement he 
was going to make in the House. When the 
statement was made in the House, I put into 
effect the contents of that statement as far as 
the board was concerned. 


Mr. Philip: I think you're right. It was 
October 21. 
Mr. Shoniker: I thought it was October 21. 


Mr. Philip: In the subsequent month and a 
half or six weeks since then, can you tell us 
how many R licences have been issued? 


Mr. Shoniker: Yes, I think I can. That I’ve 
come prepared for. I figured that was the area 
that you were going to go after me on tonight. 
Everything else I wasn’t prepared for, sir, and 
I’m sorry. I apologize. I didn’t come as well 
prepared as I should have tonight. 

From October 21 to November 30, we 
granted 17 new licences, in other words, 
licences that formerly were not held by the 
licensee— 

Mr. Philip: Right, not just renewals or ex- 
tensions. 

Mr. Shoniker: —and we granted one ad- 
ditional region in one case and we granted 11 
additional vehicles overall. There were 59 
reinstatements. 

I can justify the 59 reinstatements. That, 
in substance, is a large amount. If the 
licensees buy their plates on or before July 1 
of any given year, their licences are auto- 
matically renewed. That is on the licences 
they have. Many applicants come in at various 
times after July 1 and secure their licences, 
maybe in December, January, February or 
March. They don't read the document and 
they labour under the impression that the 
licence is good for the year. They fail to re- 
new it on July 1. Of course the licence is 
automatically cancelled. 

These are what we call reinstatements. 
These are the 59 people who, during this 
period, failed to renew their licences—who 
had licences and lost them. In many cases 
they had a justifiable reason, that they didn’t 
understand they had to renew. That’s the big 
figure, 59. 
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Would you like me to give you what we 
granted in the same period in 1976? I'll be 
glad to give it to you. 

Mr. Philip: No. That was the question I 
asked the minister the other day. 

Mr. Shoniker: I’m sorry. 


Mr. Philip: I figured you'd be prepared 
with it. So that information isn’t important. 
I appreciate that. 

Mr. Shoniker: I don’t want to mislead you. 
The minister told me these were questions 
you were going to put to me. 


Mr. Philip: That’s good. I appreciate the 
fact that you have prepared that. 


Mr. Shoniker: No, this is not attributable 
to the fact that I was outsmarting you in 
any way, shape or form. The minister in- 
formed me that you would want this infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Philip: I expected him to do so. 

Mr. Shoniker: He did. 

Mr. Philip: How many new licences were 
issued in that period last year? 

Mr. Shoniker: In 1976? 


Mr. Ziemba: Government by osmosis. 
[10:15] | 

Mr. Shoniker: In 1976, between October 
21 and November 30, 196 licences de novo 


granted. There were 73 interim authorities 
granted, That’s it, 196 and 73. 


Mr. Philip: So 196 new licences were 
granted? 


Mr. Shoniker: During that period of time 
in 1976. 


Mr. Philip: These would not be grand- 
fathering— 

Mr. Shoniker: No grandfathering. The 
grandfathering was over then. 

Mr. Philip: These are completely new 
licences. Right. 

Mr. Shoniker: If you want the whole total 
amount for the calendar year I would be 
glad to give it to you. . 

Mr. Philip: Yes, would you please give 
us that? 


My. Shoniker: For the calendar year 1976 
there were 1,193 certificates granted. There 
were 626 interim authorities granted. Of 
course that 626 would be transposed to the 
1,193 during the course of the year, During 
the period of 1977—that’s January to Sep- 
tember 30, which I think would be of 
interest to you—there were 507 new licences 
granted against 1,100 the year before, and 
there were 383 temporaries granted against 
626 the year before. 
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Mr. Philip: Has the number of applications 
decreased substantially as a result of the 
minister's statement? 

Mr. Shoniker: It has, yes. It has, and I 
certainly will be truthful with you and tell 
you that the only licences we’ve granted— 
temporary licences, more or less—have been 
licences where the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications has issued a con- 
tract for salting and sanding, or is going to 
issue one, and the man needs additional | 
trucks or something of that nature, or he 


hasn’t got a class R licence. We grant him | 


one for salting and sanding to expire on 


April 30 and to be used only in the area | 


involved under the contract. 


Mr. Philip: Would successful preformance | 
under that temporary licence be used as evi- | 


dence then for seeking another licence? 


Mr. Shoniker: I suggest it can’t be used 
as evidence. 


1 
Mr. Philip: It can’t be used? | 
Mr. Shoniker: No. 


Mr. Philip: Good. That’s useful informa- 
tion. As a result of receiving that informa- 





tion, I would mention to the minister that. 


I wouldn’t expect any further answer in the 
House, and we appreciate that information. 


I think the industry is surprised at that in- | 


formation, Mr. Minister. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not criticising, but you | 
were of the opinion, as you mentioned to me | 
privately afterwards, that there was little | 
or no difference in the number of licences | 
issued during that period—at least that was 
your feeling. 

Mr. Philip: Yes, that’s the belief in the | 


| 
‘| 





industry. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I got the answer the same. 
time as you did, | 

Mr. Shoniker: Before this comes to you | 
the member—and I may as well make a full 
disclosure tonight because my time is running 
out—I’ve granted four licences. You seem to | 
be able to find out everything, more or less, | 
about what I do over at that board, but in 
the last two weeks I’ve granted four other | 
licences de novo. Three cases were cases | 
where two men and one woman—separate i 
every way, shape and form from each other— | 
had trucks and the bank was about to fore | 
close and seize their trucks, They had fam- 
ilies and it was Christmas time. I must admit) 
I granted them temporary class Rs. As far) 
as I was concerned, it was absolutely neces- | 
sary for these people to have licences. SO 
if you hear about it, there it is. I. may 45) 
well tell you now. 
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_ Mr. Philip: They have the business to back 
it up. 

Mr. Shoniker: Before you find it out, I 
_may as well tell you. It’s one of these posi- 
_tions in which they either lose their trucks 
or they get licences and the bank prolongs 
their notes because of the licences. 

_ Mr. Philip: I was pleased at your statement 
on the tow trucks, and I was even more 

pleased to find out that Mr. Cunningham 
' agreed with the statement. 


__ Mr. Shoniker: The minister doesn’t agree 
| with me, but that’s my feeling. 


Mr. Philip: I was even more pleased to 
find out that Mr. Cunningham agreed with 
you and that all three of us are in agree- 
“ment, because I hadn’t realized that Mr. 
Cunningham and I agreed on that one issue. 
That’s useful information, to find out that I 
_ have an ally in that. 
I'd like to ask you a question on the whole 
-area of municipal licensing. From your ex- 
perience in looking at urban centres in 
North America, have you every really seen 
|a municipality that was able to efficiently 
and effectively regulate a_ transportation 
system? 


Mr. Shoniker: I’m going to be damned 
if I say yes and I’m going to be damned if 
I say no, but I’m going to be honest with 
_you. I have always thought that the provin- 
| cial body could administer transportation 
better than any individual municipality, be- 
cause there are certain factors that enter into 
individuality as far as municipalities are con- 
cerned. 

Let me qualify that by saying the gov- 
ernment can take an impartial look at a lot 
of ‘transportation issues whereas a munici- 
pality in itself can’t. In a municipality you 
have members of council who, because of 
the fact that they're going to seek re-elec- 
tion the next year have to pay for the vote 
_and they create all kinds of monstrosities as 
far as transportation facilities are concerned. 





a 


Mr. Philip: Is it not fair to say, from 
/your experience in looking at municipal 
| licensing of any kind, that in most cases 
there is very little regulation—that, in fact, 
| it’s another form of taxation, or revenue 
_ collecting? 
| Mr. Shoniker: No, I can’t agree with that. 
| I think regulation is good. 
_ Mr. Philip: Do you think that the taxicabs 
_are well regulated in this city in terms of 
quality? 
Shoniker: 





Mr. I'm having trouble with 
the taxi people at the airport, I’d rather 





not answer that question, if you don’t mind. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: He’s not talking about 
airports. 

Mr. Shoniker: I know, but I'd like to 
pass on that one. I think that they leave a 
little to be desired. 


Mr. Philip: Do you not feel, in terms of 
the cartage industry, that municipal licensing 
would make the anarchy of the taxis seem 
modest? I am thinking of the much more 
efficient job that the Highway Transport 
Board could do in regulating the cartage 
industry—at least in areas like Metro. 


Mr. Shoniker: The cartage industry, as 
you know, is well regulated by a licensing 
commission in Metro. If you are asking me, 
“Could it be regulated better by a govern- 
ment body of Ontario?” I would say yes. 

Mr. Philip: Do you see a difference be- 
tween an area like Metro and an area where 
you have a regional municipality, where 
there is an identifiable economic zone? 

Mr. Shoniker: I don’t think you can look 
at Toronto through the same pair of eyes 
as you look at Kitchener-Waterloo. 

Mr. Philip: Would it not be fair to say, 
in terms of the cartage industry, that pro- 
vincial licensing makes more sense in an 
area like Metro while regional or municipal 
licensing might be okay for an area like 
Waterloo? 

Mr. Shoniker: I would answer yes, with 
some reservations. I would want to give that 
a little further study. 

Mr. Philip: But you do accept that there 
is a great difference between Metro and 
Waterloo? 

Mr. Shoniker: I do. 

Mr. Philip: I have no further questions. 
I wish you a happy retirement and I know 
that it won't be a quiet retirement. I can’t 
imagine you being quiet at anything. 

Mr. Shoniker: No. I don’t think I keep 
quiet too long. 

Mr. Philip: Your last statements were 
worth the whole evening. I appreciate them 
very much. 

Mr. Shoniker: I am glad I pleased you to 
some extent. 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any more com- 
ments from the committee? Then we will 
consider the Ontario Highway Transport 
Board vote as being considered and passed. 

[Tomorrow morning we will recovene at 
10 o’clock to study the first vote, vote 2501. 
In the afternoon we will be talking about 
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the Toronto Area Transit Operating Auth- Thursday afternoon after question period. 


ority. We will sit until 6 oclock to do that. | 
Normally—I should mention this to the Hon. Mr. Snow: That is not with us. | 
committee—we don’t sit on Thursday but Mr. Chairman: That is not with this min- 


this week we will because the House has istry, The estimates of this ministry will, 


referred the Provincial Secretariat for Re- sk | 
; d ter tomorrow, continue next Monday ni ht. 
sources Development to this committee. The bic ie 





only time that we could consider it was The committee adjourned at 10:25 p.m. | 
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The committee met at 10:21 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
(continued) 


On vote 2501, item 1, main office. 


Mrs, Campbeli: Mr. Chairman, I seem to 
have perennial questions. It isn’t really that 
my mind doesn’t move forward; it is that the 
ministry doesn’t seem to move forward. Two 
questions concern me. One is about the 
status of the Toronto Island Airport. What is 
happening in that planning? We don’t seem 
to get any reports between estimates. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Really not very much has 
happened with regard to the Toronto Island 


_ Airport. The Jast significant thing that hap- 
_ pened was a meeting that took place on a 


Saturday about the middle of May, when the 


study group that had been carrying on the 


studies made its final submission. Mr. Lan 


_and myself were both there to hear the sub- 


mission. 

In one of our meetings since that time in 
Ottawa with Mr. Lang, we asked if he wanted 
to put the Toronto Island Airport on the 


_ agenda for any discussion and he said no, he 


— 





was not ready to discuss it yet. During that 
meeting at the King Edward Hotel, a two-day 


session on Friday evening and Saturday—Mr. 


Lang and I were there on the Saturday—he 
did say, when they were discussing the possi- 
bility of a STOL service, that his ministry 
was doing a study on the feasibility of STOL 


| operations and that he would be releasing 


a report in two to three weeks. That was 


May 15. That report has not been released 





yet. 
Mrs. Campbell: There is a certain elasticity 
in the arrangements. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: Otto usually has a two- 
week period for almost everything. Anything 


| you ask him about he says he hopes to have 


a decision in two weeks. Sometimes those two 
weeks are a little longer than others; that 
is the last I heard about it. We have had no 
formal discussions at al] with regard to the 


' Toronto Island Airport since that meeting. 


To sum up that meeting: there was no 
formal report or recommendations, but just 
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basic findings after all the public input. The 
feeling, I would surmise, of the majority of 
the recommendations, seemed to be that the 
island airport would continue to operate as a 
business community airport as it has for so 
many years. There was one option to do away 
with the airport completely and make it into 
a bird sanctuary. Another option was to main- 
tain it as a business airport and use it for a 
certain amount of STOL aircraft operation for 
the city commuter. The general feeling 
semed to be that the airport should be main- 
tained as an airport. 

Mrs. Campbell: Is the report of that com- 
mittee available? I haven't seen it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have never seen a 
written report. Is there such a thing as a 
final report of that committee? It just seemed 
to be a lot of presentations and summarizing 
of their findings, but no report or real recom- 
mendations. 


Mr. Johnston: There is the report of the 
intergovernmental staff committee, which was 
the summarization of the options where they 
analyzed the implications of our various land- 
use options—I think they were five—plus the 
transportation options, That is public and is 
available and has been released. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wonder if I could get a 
copy. Somehow I’ve missed it. 


Mr. Johnston: Certainly. They were distri- 
buted at the public meetings that the minister 
has referred to. There is also a report of the 
public facilitator, Mr. Berger’s report on the 
results of the public meetings. 


Mrs. Campbell: When you were consider- 
ing the STOL option, as I understand you 
were, was any thought given to the financ- 
ing of an approach to the airport? One of the 
main problems, even with the airport as it is 
today, is the access to it. What kind of con- 
sideration was given by this ministry to fund- 
ing an approach if you were going into STOL? 

Mr. Johnston: There was no consideration 
by this ministry into funding the approach. 
Metropolitan Toronto assumed the responsi- 
bility for studying the various options that 
would be associated with providing access, 
and it looked at options that ranged from a 
pedestrian overpass over the channel to a 
tunnel. It costed these out and they were in- 
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cluded as a part of the technical document 
that was produced. The funding was left as 
a matter that would be negotiated following 
the decision as to what should be done at the 
site. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think that we're carry- 
ing out now jointly between the federal 
government and ourselves what we call the 
FPCOORT, the Federal-Provincial Commit- 
tee on Ontario Regional Transportation. That 
study was agreed upon two years ago now. 
I think it was on December 8, 1975—almost 
two years ago—that we met in Ottawa with 
Mr. Lang and agreed on a two-year pas- 
senger transportation study for all of south- 
ern Ontario. The target that we set at that 
time for the completion of that study was 
the end of December, 1977. 

Although the study has been progressing 
all during that period, we do not expect it 
to conclude until probably March or April, 
1978, three or four months later than was 
anticipated. In Jooking at the total passenger 
transportation for southern Ontario, I would 
expect that study may come up with some 
recommendations on Toronto Island Airport. 
It may be one segment of the overall trans- 
portation facilities. 

Mrs. Campbell: Does Metro have any input 
into this? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is not in on the 
FPCOORT study, no. That’s federal and pro- 


vincial. 


Mrs. Campbell: Doesn’t that strike you as 
being a rather grave omission, particularly 
as issues may be determined in a vacuum? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think anything 
will be determined. I’m not expecting that 
anything final is going to come out of the 
study. I think the study will assess our present 
infra-structure and put forward some options 
that the political levels can consider. 

Mr. Gilbert: I should say, too, Mrs, Camp- 
bell, that this study covers all of southern 
Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It covers rail, air, Malton 
Airport facilities—everything. 

Mr. Gilbert: I noticed this morning, Mr. 
Minister, on the radio coming down, that 
there is apparently some municipal group that 
has recently published a report—maybe 
you've heard this as well—on the possibility 
of the use of Toronto Island as a STOL 
port. I haven’t seen this. I don’t know 
whether our staff has seen it. I hadn’t even 
known it was preparing this until I heard it 
on the radio this morning. 

Mrs, Campbell: It seems to me that as 
things lie in limbo, other developments take 


place. I just want to keep abreast of the 
situation for the benefit of the constituents 
I represent. 

The other item, of course, is the old one, 
too, of the relocation of railroad lines at the 
foot of Front Street. What is the status of 
that at the moment? And of the land use 
planning which Mayor Crombie was involved 
in? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As far as we are con- 
cerned, the status is that we put forward the 
proposal close to two years ago now—18 
months ago I guess it was, in May or June, 
1976. The committee that was looking at the 
total Union Station-Bathurst Street-Lake- 
shore Corridor rail line concept—put forward 
a report and a recommendation to a meeting 
that was held here in Toronto, attended by, 
I think, three federal cabinet ministers and 
several of us at the provincial level, which 
called for the major expansion and upgrading 
of Union Station and some rather major 
changes in the rail network. I wouldn't call 
it relocation— 

Mrs. Campbell: I know. That’s what dis- 
turbs me. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: —because that committee 
was not dealing with the total rail facilities 
down there. They were basically dealing 
with the station and the passenger corridor, 
to accommodate 
and GO transit. 

That report recommended certain works 
at a cost of some $58 million. It was decided 
at that meeting that Mr. Lang’s staff and 
mine would work out an appropriate cost- 
sharing to carry out that work, because it 
would serve both intercity rail transporta- 
tion and the GO commuter. 


I think you’re somewhat familiar with the » 


result of that. We went on for months and 
months of discussions and proposals. Finally, 
Mr. Lang said that there should be other 
things considered—in other words, not to 
proceed with the whole work but to cut 
down and come up with a formula for a 
smaller project. We went back to the draw- 
ing board and came up with a plan to not 
do all the work that had been anticipated, 
not do the rail-to-rail grade separation. 

If you’ve seen that report, you will recall 
there was a tunnel to be built where the 
one set of rail lines would go under the other 
set of rail lines, so there would not be the 
conflicting traffic of the CN and CP lines 
coming from the northwest along with the 
joint lines coming in from the west. As I 
recall, that rail-to-rail grade separation would 
have cost about $14 million; it was quite 
expensive. 


intercity passenger trains | 
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SO we came up with a new plan without 
that grade separation, but still doing quite 
extensive work within Union Station, certain 
other track exchanges and a considerable 
amount of new signalization because the old 
signals down in that yard are at least 50 years 
old. They’re antiquated and they can’t handle 
the traffic. I think a two-phase plan was 
brought out which totalled something like 
$64 million because of doing it in two phases, 
with the first phase costing something in the 
neighbourhood of $25 or $24 million, There 
was a proposal for cost-sharing on that. At 
that time the federal contribution was pro- 
posed to be, I think, $6 million towards 


_ that $22 million or $24 million project. This 
_ was to allow considerable expansion at Union 
Station, new signals, and certain track ex- 


changes, It also involved GO Transit using 
part of the north Bathurst yard, which is 


_ just over the wall from Front Street, running 
_ from the CN Tower to Bathurst Street. There 
is another yard—what do they call the other 


yard they are using for storage? 
Mr. Johnston: I can’t remember the name. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Certain changes could be 


‘made in other yard facilities used further 
west. That plan was recommended by my 


staff and federal staff. It went to Mr. Lang, 
I understand, with the recommendation of 
his deputy minister. Mr. Lang was in China 
-at the time— 


Mrs. Campbell: For which God be praised. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —and when he returned 
he took this program to Treasury Board. I 
don’t know what goes on in federal cabinet 
‘meetings, but I am led to believe Mr. Lang 
‘recommended they make a $6 million con- 
tribution to this upgrading project. Treasury 
Board turned it down. It went to cabinet and 
‘was sent back to Treasury Board. Treasury 
‘Board again turned it down. 

| Following that Mr. Lang announced the 
‘no-program deal. 

_ They have taken three pots of money, the 
‘railroad relocation fund, the grade separation 
fund and this promised $100 million urban 
‘transit fund, added them together, and said, 
“We will spread that over five years, and 
we will spread it among the provinces at the 
rate of $10 per capital—$2 per capita per 
year.” This will give Ontario $16.5 million 
per year for the next five years, with no 
indication as to what might happen at the 
end of five years. Does it dry up and blow 


away then? We don’t know. 


Mrs. Campbell: They fund on the same 
basis as the province does to municipalities. 








_ Hon. Mr. Snow: No, no. 


) 





Mrs. Campbell: Exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No way. But in any case, 
that is actually a reduction for Ontario. We 
had anticipated getting something like the 
$18 million we will get this year in federal 
contributions—not to the province, but to the 
grade separations. This new fund has to cover 
all items. We figure we will get $16.5 mil- 
lion a, year over the next three years. That 
will give us $49.5 million. 

Provincial grade separations on provincial 
highways—which is probably 30 per cent of 
them, the other 70 per cent of grade sepa- 
rations are applications by municipalities— 
the requests that are now in or that we know 
of, will come to $70 million or $68 million 
Over the next three years. So this $16.5 mil- 
lion a year does not leave any money for 
railway relocations or for transit facilities. 
Our first priority would have to be trying 
to meet the highest priority requirements for 
grade separations. 

To get back to Union Station, at the time 
I announced the receipt of this letter from 
Mr. Lang, I said we would be proceeding 
with a further phase-down proposal to meet 
the needs of GO Transit alone. If the federal 
government won't contribute so we can meet 
the needs of the intercity rail traveller, we 
can’t do any more than we have done. At 
least, getting “no” as an answer was better 
than having no answer at all. Now we are 
restructuring our planning as far as provin- 
cial transit and GO Transit are concerned. 
I expect in a couple of months we will be 
able to announce our full plan for the next 
five years for GO Transit and our scheduling 
for the improvements that will take place. 
I expect soon after the new year we will be 
calling for the first tenders for improvements 
at Union Station. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, the minister 
may recall that I expressed grave concerns 
about proceeding piecemeal with some of the 
proposals to accommodate the GO Transit 
system before the land use planning had been 
completed, because there were two commit- 
tees sitting at the same time. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There is no conflict I 
don’t believe, Mrs. Campbell. There is no 
conflict with what is being proposed re these 
improvements for GO Transit and the total 
land use plan for that 200 or 300 acres of 
land down there. I don’t think there was ever 
any consideration that all railway tracks 
should move out of that location. We are 
only dealing with the main line corridor. 
We are not dealing with all the yards and 
shops and everything like that. 
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Mr. Gilbert: I think these two committees 
have come together now, have they not? 

Mr. Johnston: Yes, they have and there 
has been some joint meetings and some of 
the concerns of the land use committee were 
addressed to the transportation committee. 
Concerns relative to, say, relocation of the 
high line adjacent to the CN Tower, so you 
wouldn’t have that barrier to develop it. 
That was proved to be feasible. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That has been proven. It 
can be accommodated in the plan. 

Mr. Johnston: You can also provide road 
access into the area should it ever become 
available for development; that is being cer- 
tified as well. So the concerns of the land 
use committee were addressed. 

Mrs. Campbell: Good. And Mayor Crombie 
is still on that committee and has been part 
of the joint discussions? 

Mr. Johnston: As far as I understand, yes. 
Mr. McNab attended the joint meetings. 


Mrs. Campbell: The last question that I 
have is: has the minister had access to the 
two reports about which there has been dis- 
cussion recently; the American report on the 
inflexibility of rail systems, as opposed to 
other forms of transit, and what I take to be a 
counter report by the TTC. I have forgotten 
the name of the consultant engaged by Mr. 
Warren and his group. 

Mr. Gilbert: Gerry Brown. 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes. Have you had those 
reports? Are they available? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: J haven’t seen them per- 
sonally. My staff have them, I believe. 

Mr. Johnston: Yes, we were aware of those 
documents, In fact, two members of our staff 
visited the authors in Washington as a part 
of another meeting about three weeks ago and 
discussed it. 

Mrs. Campbell: Before or after they finished 
their report? 

Mr. Johnston: After they finished their 
report. 

Mrs. Campbell: I see. Is it possible to ob- 
tain copies of those two reports for us? 

Mr. Johnston: They are public reports. 

Mrs. Campbell: I haven’t seen them. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know where you 
would get them but— 

Mr. Johnston: You would have to write 
to the US. 

Mrs. Campbell: May I ask that they might 
be made available since it is still a contro- 
versial matter in Toronto, at least? I am not 
sure how controversial it is in Metro, but in 
Toronto it is highly controversial. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: In what way do you mean 
it is controversial? 

Mrs. Campbell: I think a great many people 
have accepted as a premise, the inflexibility _ 
of rapid transit by rail. I personally would 
like very much to see the countervailing re- 
port, if I might. I would like to understand — 
its implications, so if that can be available, 
together with the other report of the com- 
mittee, I would appreciate it. I don’t know 
whether any of my other colleagues are that _ 
concerned, since it is largely a Toronto issue. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You'll have a liberal Metro | 
caucus meeting when you get these reports to 
discuss them, will you? 

Mrs, Campbell: I certainly will. 


Mr. Ruston: Maybe we could get the Essex 
county Tories to join us. 
Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, I might say to | 
Mrs. Campbell that when our staff met with | 
the author it’s my understanding that the © 
author stated that you have to be careful to 
take that report and apply it to the area that 
you're looking at. I’m speaking with sketchy 
information that I got from the staff, but what — 
the author is saying is that he is speaking in 
generalities across the United States. He is ! 
| 





tea 


not talking about areas where there is a tre-_ 
mendous amount of rapid transit already in — 
place, such as subways. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Or existing rail lines. 


Mr. Gilbert: So I think with the expressions 
that were used, if you just try and apply it 
literally to every location, you're comparing | 
apples and oranges. } 
Mrs. Campbell: You're speaking of which of 
the reports? | 
Mr. Gilbert: This is the American report. 
Mrs. Campbell: It’s the American report 
which spoke in terms of the inflexibility of rail 
transit. What about the author of the TTC. 
report? Have you discussed that report and | 
what its implications are? | 
Mr. Gilbert: Very little. As I understand it | 
though, Mr. Pill has taken for the TTC this © 
American report and looked at Metro Toronto | 
and more or less supplied his thesis to Metro. 
Toronto. Here again, if you take the two 
reports and read them it’s the only way you) 
can say who is right and who is wrong. Our’ 
people are certainly on top of it Gerry, and | 
as Gerry has said, he’s already spoken with | 
i 









the authors. 
Mrs. Campbell: And has the TTC report. 
addressed itself to the problem of energy con-) 
sumption in any way? 
Mr. Gilbert: I don’t know. 
Mrs. Campbell: So it hasn’t answered that) 
question at all. 


; 
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read Mr. Pill’s report but I understand that 
he looked at all the items that the author 
of the other report did and he has written 
a report to the TTC on that basis in an 
attempt to either refute or go along with 
some of the things he’s saying. I think you 
_ should get Mr. Pill’s report and see what 
he says. 
| Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, that was 
_ my request. I want to see both reports. So, 
in the course of time I will receive the 
_ three reports. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We'll attempt to get you 
_ the reports. Three? 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes, the committee report 
that was made public and was handed out 
to people at the public hearings— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, the airport report? 
Okay. 

_ Mrs. Campbell: And then these two. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The American report on 
rail transit and the TTC response to that? 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes, thank you Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I'll see if I can get you 
_ those reports. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Warner. 


_ Mr. Young: You'll get two of them, I 
_ trust at least—one for Margaret and one for 
) us. 

Mrs. Campbell: I’m not trying to be ex- 
| clusive. 

Mr. Warner: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I first want to apologize for my late arrival 
| this morning. The sooner the LRT is con- 
, structed to Scarborough, the sooner I will 
not have to navigate the Don Valley Park- 
way and will always be on time. 

_ I would also like to mention that our 
party critic, Mr. Philip, is also the chairman 
_of the justice committee. He’s in the justice 
committee which is sitting this morning. 
4 
_ That accounts for his absence. 
| I have a couple of questions of the minis- 
| ter relating to the somewhat lengthy state- 
“ment which he gave at the beginning of the 
estimates the other day. There are quite a 
few generalized things that are included in 
, here. 
| The paragraph at the bottom of page two 


Mr. Gilbert: To be fair to them, I haven’t 
| 











\ 


mentions that during the next five years we 
can expect MTC to be a better planned, 
_tuned and more competent organization with 
| Steater control over resource allocation and 
strategic and long range planning. 

' I don’t know if I should read into that 


that you've had a great deal of problems in 


| 
| 


| 


the past and that you're now getting your act 
together. But beyond that, and assuming by 
some strange quirk of the hand of fate that 
your government remains during the next 
five years, could you be a little more speci- 
fic about the long range planning? For ex- 
ample, did you anticipate that as new com- 
munities open up—I'm thinking in terms of 
my own area, the Malvern area of Metro 
Toronto—that you would have a larger role 
to play in helping transit to be developed 
in the area first before the housing is put 
in—before the subdivision plans are approved 
and so on? Not just Metro Toronto, obvi- 
ously, but any other areaP It seems to me 
that that’s been one of the major difficulties 
as we have developed our urban centres. 
The fact that we develop housing and in- 
dustry and commerce, and so on, and then 
try to patch in a transit system. Surely the 
reverse procedure would be far better. I’m 
wondering if that’s part of your long range 
planning that you talk about?P 

In general, I have several questions and 
if it’s all right with the chairman I would 
like to deal with them in order so that the 
minister could respond. Could you offer some 
details to that general paragraph that’s at 
the bottom of page two? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In planning transit facili- 
ties the major input into planning transit 
facilities in Metro Toronto is with the TTC. 
We're very much involved with them in our 
funding of these expansions—and of course, 
in the long range planning such as Malvern 
as you mentioned. This also involves the 
Ministry of Housing working with the mu- 
nicipality of Scarborough and with Metro- 
politan Toronto and the TTC. 

My officials, mainly as far as transit plan- 
ning and transit funding is concerned, meet 
with the officials of Metro and of TTC. 
We're involved considerably ahead of time. 
We've had meetings all this past summer 
with the TTC and Metro with regard to 
their 1978 program, so that we can plan our 
budget and our funding to meet our share 
of their plan. Basically, we have been able 
to meet, certainly since I’ve been minister, 
the requirements. 

I remember the first few weeks that I 
was minister, TTC came forward with a 
proposal that they wanted to carry out a 
program—that was in 1976—that was going 
to require something like $120 million of 
provincial money—which would be our 75 
per cent. At that time—it was somewhat 
ironic the way it worked out—we said no, 
that our budget could not handle such a 
large increase in that year. I think, in that 
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year, we put a maximum of some $80 mil- 
lion as our share. That wasn’t spent. 

When they got into their own budgeting 
and their own program, they didn’t even 
proceed at a rate that used the money that 
we had budgeted for—I think it was $8 
million or $10 million. I know we transferred 
$5 million that year to municipal roads. We 
were very short of money for municipal road 
budgets and we went back to Management 
Board and had $5 million from the municipal 
transit capital budget transferred to the 
municipal roads capital budget, so that we 
could meet some supplementary requests 
from municipalities to carry out additional 
roadwork. 

Since that year—now this current year, the 
1977 year—they are underspending again. 
This is partially due to the strike, partially 
due to more competitive bidding on some 
of their work, but from the figures we have 
now theyre running under the amount that 
we have in these estimates for transit capital. 

We've already established with them, al- 
though there is nothing finalized in their 
budget or ours yet for next year, the com- 
pletion of the Spadina subway, the extensions 
to the Bloor-Danforth subway, both east and 
west, and some money, I believe, for the 
licht rail line to the Scarborough Town 
Centre. Some money will be budgeted in 
1978 to get a start on that project. 

(From a transportation standpoint, I have 
to say that transportation facilities are a 
very major tool in planning. We should be 
proceeding with transportation facilities ahead 
of development, rather than trying to catch 
up at a later date. This applies especially in 
high-growth areas like Scarborough, Missis- 
sauga and Brampton where there has been 
major growth. Although the streets and even 
a lot of the interior arterials are put in by 
the developers as part of their costs, there’s 
still a major need for upgrading of present 
arterial roads—widening and so on. It would 
be great if, both municipally and provincial- 
ly, these major roads could be widened or 
rebuilt ahead of development or at least in 
pace with it, not only the arterials in the 
municipal infrastructure but in our provincial 
highway system. 

When one looks around Metro Toronto, 
the need for more arterial highways in the 
overall Toronto-centred region is obvious. 
Because of budget constraints, we just have 
not been able to build ahead of our needs. 
We are setting priorities very closely. That’s 
mainly what we are referring to in our stra- 
tegic planning. We have to assess every need 
with the very limited resources we have. 
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From a transportation standpoint, were 
just getting started on Highway 403 in the 
section west of Toronto through Mississauga. 
We should be completing that now rather 
than starting it. It’s about a five-year con- 
struction project and we should be cutting 
the ribbon and opening it now, rather than 
just getting the first contracts awarded. It’s 
the same with 410 and somewhat the same 
with 404. We should be starting 407 right 
now rather than starting 403. 

(From my personal standpoint, we're four 
or five years at least behind in getting ahead 
with those projects. We just haven’t ‘been 
able to do them because of lack of funds. 


Mr. Young: In the planning of urban rapid 
transit particularly, isn’t it pretty essential 
that at least the land be reserved for the 
rapid transit lines? I’m thinking of the area 
I represent, northwest Metro, where the 
transportation situation is really desperate. 
We haven’t yet solved that problem. If land 
had been reserved there, there might be a 
possibility of the HEPC line being used 
across the north of Finch Avenue. If land can 
be reserved so that people move in know- 
ing that transportation is coming and that 
that land is going to be there, then you 
avoid the fight at the community level about 
where these things are eventually going to 
be. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not always. 


Mr. Young: Not always. But if the land | 


is there, at least it helps. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: In our highway planning 


we have a great deal of land reserved, | 
especially through the Parkway Belt plan, for} 


Highways 410, 403 and 407. Those align- 


ments are all pretty well established. A lot of 
the land has been acquired. I believe they | 
have protected the right of way for the | 


Metro LRT line to Scarborough. 


One problem we have in protecting this | 
land is that it’s pretty hard to freeze some- | 
one’s land and say that’s needed for a road | 
or for a subway line or whatever, unless | 
we're prepared to buy it within a reasonable — 
period of time. Because of financial con- | 
straints we in the ministry are limiting our 
property purchases mainly to our require- | 


ments within the next three years. 


We just don’t have the funds to buy prop- 
erty for projects that may not be built for © 
10 or 15 years. And we don’t think it is fair | 
to the property owner to register a designa- | 
tion across his farm, or whatever it may be, 
if we are not prepared to buy that land when 
he wants to sell. This certainly puts a cloud | 


on the title. 











| 
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In my own community, there is a designa- 
tion through there for Highway 403 that was 
put on in the early 1950’s and the highway 
isn’t built yet. 

Mr. Young: But this land certainly should 
be acquired ahead of time. I am thinking of 
rapid transit, particularly in the cities, where 
land is ripe for development and develop- 
ment takes place. We make no provision 
there for purchasing the land which event- 
ually must be used for some sort of rapid 
transit. 

Mr. Gilbert: Maybe for the benefit of Mr. 


| Young, we could have Jerry Johnston com- 
_ ment very briefly on this Toronto Area Transit 


| 


\ 





Opportunity Study that he has been involved 
in for some time. It is a joint venture be- 
tween MTC and the municipality. I under- 
stand it is entering the system development 
phase now, Jerry. Maybe he could bring 
them up to date on just where that sits. 
Mr. Johnston: Over the last year there 
has been an attempt to assess all available 


_ transportation corridors in the entire Metro- 


politan Toronto area, out into the adjacent 
regional municipalities. We have been look- 


ing at rail rights-of-way, hydro rights-of- 
way, and other types of corridor that could 


be potentially used for 


| 


a_ transportation 
facility. 
We have completed the phase which iden- 


_tifies what could be done in these corridors. 
We know the physical capability. We worked 
_with the railway companies, the utility com- 
_panies and so on in determining this. 


We are now at the stage of starting with 
Metropolitan Toronto and Peel and York and 
Durham and so on, to assess what would best 


support the land development objectives of 





those communities in the way of potential 
mass transit facilities. We’ve kept just what 
‘you are talking about in mind. 


| Mr. Warner: What is the name of that 
study? 

_ Mr. Johnston: It has been called the To- 
Tonto Area Transit Opportunity Study, look- 
ing at the opportunities for mass transit in 
the Toronto area. I assume that it will take 
‘Us approximately one more year to bring it 
to the stage where we will have some pro- 
'posals to bring before the minister. 


Mr. Young: By the time that is done, of 
course, much of the land is tied up, and has 
become very, very valuable. 
| I remember when I was on North York 
council years ago, before that whole Jane/ 
Finch area was built up, we had a plan de- 
veloped in the council of North York with 
rapid transit serving it. The land we re- 
served for that went by the board completely 





and that area is pretty well shot now as far 
as rapid transit goes. We might conceivably 
use the HEPC right-of-way to solve that 
problem up there eventually. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Which right-of-way? 
Mr. Young: The HEPC. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, Hydro— 


Mr. Young: Yes. I think that is a logical 
place for rapid transit and that might even- 
tually be the solution. I don’t know. I do 
know that at that time, 17 or 18 years ago, 
the council had drawn up these plans. They 
were great grandiose sorts of things with 
rapid transit continuing up Spadina and so 
on. However, land that was designated at 
that time is pretty well built up with high 
rise buildings now. 


Mr. Johnston: So it is impossible. 


Mr. Young: I would conclude “better late 
than never.” Once that plan is drawn, will 
there be funds to acquire that land so that 
you don’t have a battle in acquiring at very 
much higher prices once development does 
take place? 


Mr. Gilbert: I think that’s what the min- 
ister was getting at. Although we would like 
to do this with the funds we have, it is very, 
very difficult, as the minister knows, in the 
Parkway Belt alone. With the amount of dol- 
lars that is going into attempting to buy the 
land just to build the “403’s”, we just don’t 
have the funds for these advanced purchases. 


Mr. Warner: That’s part of my question. 
You have answered part of it. 

I would like to come back to a very spe- 
cific item to try and highlight the essence 
of what I’m talking about. Malvern com- 
munity in northern Scarborough, in terms 
of transportation, is a disaster. And that area 
is a fairly recently developed area. 

The area in total, which now has a very 
sizable population—I’m not sure of the exact 
figures, but I would guess it’s somewhere be- 
tween ten and fifteen thousand people—has 
two bus routes, one access onto Highway 
401 ard no rail service. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: When you come to that 
access onto Highway 401, I presume you are 
talking about the Neilson Road. 

Mr. Warner: No. I mean one that exists 
right now. They go to Markham Road. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: But the borough of Scar- 
borough has just within the last month or two, 
given a decision on that Neilson Road inter- 
change. 

Mr. Warner: That’s not what I am talking 
about. Back up for a few— 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: That is what you are talk- 
ing about because youre talking about 
accesses onto Highway 401. 


Mr. Warner: This is after-the-fact of the 
community's construction. My point earlier 
was that before Malvern was built there 
should have been a transportation plan. If 
it was deemed necessary and proper to have 
an interchange at Highway 401 and Neilson 
Road, that should have been planned for. 
That should have been part of the plan for 
development of Malvern. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have had plans now 
for that interchange for several years, but 
Scarborough would not agree to it being 
constructed. 


Mr. Warner: Beyond that, those transit 
routes, including light rail transit, should 
have been planned for and the space allotted 
before that Malvern subdivision ever began. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would like Mr. Johnston 
to reply to that. As for the land within the 
Malvern area, there was land set aside there 
for it. 


Mr. Warner: For light rail transit? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. Isn’t that right, Jerry? 


Mr. Johnston: Well, most of the planning 
for the mass transit, or for any type of transit 
facilities into Malvern, has been done by 
Metro and the TTC, as you are aware. When 
they were looking at the Scarborough LRT— 
this incidentally was introduced primarily in 
support of a land use decision to try and en- 
courage that type of development. They 
looked at the possibility of the extension of 
that service into the Malvern area and they 
look at some corridor alternatives. 

Now the decision as to which corridor to 
protect and which corridor to use in the 
future, would really be up to Metro. It would 
have to be treated in the same way as the 
decision to introduce the Scarborough LRT 
up to the Town Centre. But the opportuni- 
ties are being looked at and hopefully the 
protections will be taken by Metro to en- 
courage that. 


Mr. Warner: While it’s possible to obtain 
lands and put them aside we haven't until 
now. The minister mentioned one case where 
they've been waiting since the early 1950's 
for a highway to be developed, but I detect 
from your statement that you've changed the 
focus a bit; we haven't put our primary con- 
cerns on the development of good transit. 
We've always put the development of high- 
ways and roads ahead of good public transit. 

It seems to me that in large urban centres, 
not just Metro Toronto, but Hamilton, Ottawa 
or whatever—Ottawa is, I think, the next area 
where you are going to have some real prob- 
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lems—you have to plan out good public 
transit, the routes you are going to use, the | 
form you are going to use, before you develop. 
I think that your ministry has a very legiti- 
mate and active role to play in the planning 
process. You know better than I exactly how 
you go about that; how you get involved with | 
the Ministry of Housing or anybody else— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We do that by co-operating © 
with the municipalities. It is not our minis- 
iry’s position to go in holus-bolus over the | 
municipal council and to start planning major 
transit facilities through their municipality. It 
has to be worked out jointly with that munic-_ 
ipality. 

You talk about emphasis on highways rather 
than transit. It’s only about five years ago 
that we got really involved with transit, with 
the municipalities. 

Now a lot has been done. If you looked 
through the estimates of this ministry to see 
the amount of funds being allocated to transit, 
both provincial transit and municipal transit) 
and if you compared that with our expendi- | 
tures on roads, you would see that the roads. 
are suffering. But I also point out that the 
roads are a very integral part of transit. Be- 
cause although there are certain situations 
where we have subways, where we will have 
light rail, where we will have ICTS, and 
where we have used the rail lines for GO 
Transit, where these can be utilized, and will 
serve certain segments, I think you are going 
to find for a great many years to come, that 
diesel or electric buses running on roads are 
going to be the major transit vehicles in 
Ontario—certainly in most of Ontario with 
the exception of Metro Toronto—and to a 
great degree even in Metro Toronto. 

Mr. Warner: My last point is that surely 
it’s not interfering with municipa] develop- 
ment should you say to them: “With regard 
to the project you are planning, our opinion 
is that the density would not support the) 
public transit for the area.” That you have 
Ineked at their plans and you say: “If you 
really want light rail transit, or some other 
form of assisted public transit to service the) 
area, what you have planned isn’t feasible 
in terms of the density.” Surely that’s not 
interfering but is offering your expert advice 
to the municipality. fs 

If they wish to proceed with their plans, 
fine. But they should keep in mind that it 
wouldn’t be economically good to try 
service them with public transit. 1 think it’s 
constructive to say to a municipality: “You 
are receiving money from the province 1 
assist your public transit. Would you also 
consider setting aside express lanes on some 
of your wider streets, because that would 
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f 
assist the use of the buses?” I think that’s 
being constructive without interferring. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have made that pos- 


sible. We introduced legislation a year or a 
year and a half ago that allowed municipal- 
ities to designate bus lanes. Metro Toronto 
has done this with some degree of success. I 
believe some are working relatively well; 


others haven’t and have been discontinued. 


- Ottawa Transit and the regional municipality 
-are developing bus rights of way, private 
rights of way or busways, as they call them, 
that they expect to implement within the 
“next short while. These are designated rights 
of way like you have for light rail; there 
' will be no automobiles on them. They will 


be designated solely as bus lanes, leading 
into the core of the city. If traffic increases 


to the extent it would be economical, they 
‘could be converted from designated bus 
yontes to corridors used for light rail vehicles 
'or some other intermediate capacity system. 


Mr. Warner: A couple of other questions 


then: Would you agree that in terms of 
the development of good public transit for 
the future, whether that’s subway, light rail 
transit, whatever, that it would be a very 
suitable and proper kind of arrangement 
_ to have the federal government involved with 
capital expenditure in major urban centres? 


Hon, Mr. Snow: Don’t make me laugh. 
Mr. Warner: If you could ever wring that 


money out of them, which they promised 
' but never delivered— 


Mr. Ruston: They want to wring it out 


of us. 


Mr. Warner: I recall very vividly in July 


of 1974 the Prime Minister promising $280 
| million, which we never saw. We haven't 
| seen a penny of that election promise. 


Mr. Ruston: The Edmonton commitment. 
Mr. Warner: He never intended it. We are 


| talking about a very specific thing, and there’s 
/no way you can apologize for the Prime 
_ Minister 
| promised $280 million for public transit in 
| Metro Toronto during that election, and 
| never delivered a penny. My question to the 
| Minister though is, if you accept the fact 
| that the federal government should be in- 


on this one. He very clearly 


volved in a major way, and I don’t know if 
that’s 70 or 75 per cent, whatever, of capital 


funds, am I to understand that the province 
is will'ng to shift their obligation from capital 


into operational expenses and, by so doing, 


reduce the burden on the municipality for 
operational costs? Am I correct in that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I wouldn’t say you 
I think it’s very hypothetical to ask 


what our position on subsidies would be if 
the federal government were to come through 
with 75 per cent of capital subsidies. 


Mr. Ruston: They’d cut theirs down. That's 
what they do now with all their grants. 


Mr. Warner: That’s probably right. 
Mr. Ruston: It’s the same thing. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s a very hypothetical 
situation and we've subsidized your munic- 
ipalities for both capital and operating 
expenses. 

Mr. Warner: As a footnote, I agree with 
your comments earlier about this so-called 
new agreement that lumps in three kinds 
of programs. I think we will probably end up 
with less money out of that than the present 
arrangements, but I may be wrong. None- 
theless, it’s not an adequate response from 
the federal government. 

My point though is that if you were able 
to get an agreement from the federal govern- 
ment on capital expenditure, are you still not 
willing to shift your money into operational 
costs? Would you simply use that hypothet- 
ical federal agreement as a way to save 
money and not support the municipality in 
terms of operational costs? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You know, your question 
is so hypothetical and so ridiculous that it’s 
hard to answer. 


Mr. Warner: It’s a very simple question. 
If you're going to save money on capital, 
then surely you’d be willing to spend it on 
operational costs. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Right now were putting 
something in the neighbourhood of $150 
million into capital per year. I guess—well, 
it all depends on whether you include the 
GO or not—and this year I think it’s $55 or 
$56 million for operating subsidies, and that 
$56 million basically pays 50 per cent 
of the operating deficit of the transit sys- 
tems. I’m going to tell you that if Ottawa 
were to come along tomorrow and savy they 
would take that capital burden off our backs 
and make the 75 per cent contribution for 
capital, I’m not going to add that $150 
million on top of the present $50 million for 
operating. 

Mr. Warner: Why? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It would be ridiculous. It 
would pay four times the operating deficit. 

Mr. Warner: Could you not at least meet 
the commitment of covering those oper- 
ational deficits? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I have no commitment 
to cover operational deficits. 
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Mr. Warner: No? I’m sorry. Could you 
not make a commitment to cover those 
operational deficits, if you had that capital? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I would not. 


Mr. Warner: In other words, all you want 
the agreement from Ottawa for is to try to 
save some money and the municipalities 
won't be any better off? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m going to tell you 
right now, I have no plans to increase the 
share of operating subsidy. The Ottawa 
money we were expecting was mainly 
oriented towards the rolling stock and so on, 
for GO Transit, which would have allowed 
us to expand that system and make it much 
better than we will be able to afford to, 
now. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, if I might 
add to what the minister is saying. Quite 
frankly, going back over the years since we 
first started talking to the federal govern- 
ment about their possible contribution to 
both provincial and municipal transit, we 
have looked at all types of permutations and 
combinations. To be quite honest, sir, all we 
have done is spent a lot of money looking 
at various kinds of systems, talking about 
proposals with municipalities and what have 
you, and, as the minister said, they were all 
for naught. We have gone through the 
exercises back and forth and_ they’ve 
amounted to nothing. 


Mr. Warner: I fully appreciate that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Just a moment now. One 
of the proposals of the federal government 
was that they would pay for 100 per cent 
of the new railroading stock. That would 
have included the $40 million for the new 
double-decker GO trains that we're getting 
now. They were ordered three years ago 
based on a federal commitment, from John 
Marchand to John Rhodes, to pay for them. 
Of course, that has not been lived up to. 

They were to pay 50 per cent of the cost 
of stations, which would have been 50 per 
cent of the new GO sstations, that we're 
developing and rebuilding. That probably 
would have included 50 per cent of Union 
Station’s upgrading, plus the new Eglinton, 
Rouge Hills, and other stations that we're 
doing. 

Another segment was 25 per cent of muni- 
cipal bus rolling stock. If Metro Toronto, or 
North Bay, or anyplace goes out and buys 
ten new buses for their system, providing 
they first of all, show that they need the 
equipment, we pay 75 per cent of the cost 
of that new rolling stock. The federals come 
in with a proposal that they will pay 25 per 
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cent of the cost of rolling stock. The ques- | 
tion immediately comes up: what does this | 
do? Does this 25 per cent replace the mu- | 
nicipal 25 per cent and do we continue to | 


pay 75 per cent, so that, in other words, the 


transit systems could throw away buses? ~ 


They would have no capital costs. But we | 


never had to deal with that problem. 


It could have been that their 25 per cent | 


contribution comes off the top, maybe then 


we would have paid 75 per cent of the | 


remaining 75 per cent. That would have cut — 


down the municipal request and also some 


a —— te ee a 





of our expenditures. It would have allowed _ 


us to allocate that funding to other areas of 
transit or our total transportation system. 
But we never had to deal with that problem 


because the federal money never material- — 


ized. 
Mr. Warner: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the case of Metro Toronto, where the 


development of the system is going to be | 


very expensive and where increases in fares 
are going to continue over the next five 
years, making it the most expensive public 
transit system in North America, one way 
out of the dilemma would be to have a com- 
mitment from the federal government on 
capital expenditure and have the province 
shift its money from capital into operational 
expenditure, thereby stabilizing the fares and 
perhaps reducing them. 

From your comments, however, should we 
be able to wring those dollars out of Ottawa 
—and heaven only knows how difficult that is, 
no one expects federal Liberals to live up to 


election promises—the province would use it — 


as an opportunity to save some money. The 
municipalities would not get any more money 
and the fares would continue to go up, So 
I’m playing in both your houses. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Not necessarily. If there 
were a major input from the federal govern- 
ment in transit, we would have to reassess 
our overall system. But I’m telling you I'm 
not laying awake at night figuring out how to 
do it at this moment, because I don’t expect 
this to happen tomorrow or next year. I 
wouldn’t doubt that when we get another 
federal election next summer we may get 
another promise from the front steps of the 
Toronto Dominion Centre, but right now I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Warner, if you'll stick 
to the text and carry on, please. 

Mr. Warner: Yes. Perhaps the minister will 
have to re-examine his statement on page G 
then: “I expect efforts will be intensified to 
encourage people out of cars and into transit 
facilities, especially as the energy problem 
becomes more serious.” 
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Tl tell you right now that if those transit 


fares continue to skyrocket, people are not 


going to get out of their cars and into the 
transit facilities in Metro Toronto. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Transit fares are still the 
greatest bargain in transportation. They 
haven't in any way gone up at the rate of 
the cost of operating the passenger car. 


Mr. Warner: You and I both know that the 


ridership on the TTC will continue to go 


down as fares increase over the next five years. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: That is not necessarily 


correct. 


Mr. Warner: It has happened in the past 


_and I suspect it will continue to happen again. 





I know my colleague has a question. 


Mr. Young: Perhaps we should finish with 
Mr. Warner. Mr. Ruston may want to con- 


tinue with this too. 


Mr. Warner: Perhaps the best thing is for 


_me to finish up. I have one last item to raise. 


It should only take about two minutes. With 
regard to page 14 of your statement, could I 
have a more definitive explanation? You say: 


_“We have begun to take steps to contribute 
_more to provincial objectives in the area of 


privatization.” Specifically, what is it you are 


_ going to do? Are you going to sell off the bus 


routes? Are you going to sell GO Transit? 
What do you intend to do? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have been carrying out 
more and more work in our construction and 
maintenance program by way of contracts 


_with the private sector. We also contract the 


Operation of the GO buses. I don’t know 
_whether you would call it the private sector 


ce 





| 





or not, but they are contracted to a major 


_ degree to Gray Coach, and one other operator 
who operates some of the GO buses. 


We contract the operation of the GO rail 
trains to CNR and will be doing so with the 
CPR on the new Milton-Streetsville line. 


Mr. Gilbert: We are also reviewing, and 
have been reviewing during the past year, a 
number of different operations within the 
ministry to see if some of the things we are 
doing right now by using our own staff 
could be done more cheaply by using the 


_ private sector. 


For let’s take the maintenance 


instance, 


_of some of our specialized equipment. The 


types of questions we are asking are: is it 
really necessary to have staff expertise within 
the ministry to look after this specialized 
equipment if there are private sector facilities 


available. 





We are looking at our operations within our 
Organization in audio-visual work, photo- 
graphy and all these areas. We are also look- 
ing at design to see whether we should be 


employing staff as much as we did in the 
past. In the past, we tended to use staff some- 
where around the normal. When we got be- 
yond the normal we would put the work out 
to consultants. We have a lot of excellent con- 
sultants available in the province, as you 
know. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We are talking about high- 
way design right now. Rather than having 
full-time public servants to do all our design 
within our own ministry, we use staff to a 
certain level in-house and everything above 
that is let out to the private sector to design. 


Mr. Warner: Is it tendered? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t tender engineer- 
ing design really. 

Mr. B. Newman: Specialists in the field are 
very limited; is that it? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, we use a very broad 
number of consulting firms around the prov- 
ince for doing design work. When we get 
into some of the major interchanges and 
major freeway design, then there are prob- 
ably four or five firms that have the exper- 
tise and the capability to do that. But for 
regular highway design, for reconstruction 
and structures, there are many consultants 
around the province to whom we let out this 
work. We follow Management Board pro- 
cedures on the hiring of these consultants. 


Mr. Warner: I wanted some explanation— 
it just sits there on the page without any 
explanation. For example, should the cabinet 
decide to approve of the American takeover 
of Gray Coach, does that signal the begin- 
ning of more similar kinds of activities in 
an effort, in your terms, to privatize the bus 
service routes and to do away with public 
transit? I don’t know how far you are will- 
ing to go, and how much of our Canadian 
publicly-owned transit system you are willing 
to dismantle—to allow the Americans to pur- 
chase. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are not dismantling 
any of our transit system— 


Mr. Warner: Outside of Gray Coach. 


Hon. Mr, Snow: —but we do believe in the 
public sector. As far as I am concerned, we 
treat Gray Coach as a private company who 
contract with the ministry through TATOA 
for the operation of bus routes, and Gray 
Coach have done the maintenance on a lot of 
our rolling stock. This will change in the 
next year or so. We will get into this, I 
am sure, in the TATOA discussions this 
afternoon. But Gray Coach are losing their 
maintenance garage in downtown Toronto 
and it is costly for us to bring the buses into 
downtown Toronto. Most of our GO buses 
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are now turning around, for instance, at the 
Spadina subway Yorkdale Plaza terminal and 
at Finch and at different terminals, We will 
be bringing fewer buses into the downtown 
core, and will be building a new bus mainte- 
nance facility in the Downsview, North York 
area. 

Another example is the operation of the 
norOntair air services where the government 
owns seven Twin Otter aircraft. But we con- 
tract three or four different operators for the 
routes; I think one operator now has two 
routes. So there are four separate contracts 
for the supplying of the staff and! the mainte- 
nance to operate those aircraft, the same 
way as CNR operates the GO trains, We own 
the locomotives and the rolling stock and 
CNR operates them. CPR will operate on 
their routes, the same as Travelways, I guess 
it is, operates some of the GO Transit buses 
in the northeast segment. Most of the others 
are operated by Gray Coach. 

We do not contract, for instance, snow- 
plowing. We have our own equipment for 
snowplowing. But we do contract out in 
southern Ontario the major portion of the 
sanding. Rather than keep trucks around, 
our trucks are on the snowplows, so we 
call tenders for sanding contracts. We own 
the sanding equipment and the contractors 
supply the chassis which they use for some 
other purvose during the summer; they con- 
tract with us for that equipment in the win- 
tertime to do sanding. 

That is more economical for the taxpayer 
than it would be if we ran all that equipment 
and hired our own staff. We are contracting 
srass-cutting along the maior rights-of-way 
like 401 and so on. We still do some of that 
with our own crews, but we contract out 10 
miles to this fellow, and 10 miles to someone 
else—calling tenders on it—which is more 
economical than us thaving our own equip- 
ment and staff to do it. That’s how we utilize 
the private sector wherever possible. 


Mr. Warner: I also appreciate efforts at 
efficiency. I won't take up any more of your 
time. 


Mr. Ruston: As we are talking about main 
office, I had some general things with regard 
to policy of the minister in highway con- 
struction. Are we going to get into each 
individual vote? I see now we have been 
on Metro transit and so forth, so I suppose 
we can hit all phases of what we are doing. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I just answer the questions 
as they come. Highways come under the 
provincial roads program vote, and if you 
want to discuss individual projects or if you 


want to discuss general policy, I presume we 
can do it here. 

Mr. Ruston: I might briefly say something 
with regard to transit in the major centres. 
If you look at the price of riding transit 
in Metropolitan Toronto and the amount of 
miles a person may ride, it has to be the most 
economical way to get to work I know of. 
For 50 cents you can ride— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Forty cents, I believe. 
Mr. Ruston: Five tickets for $2. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Five tickets for $2. For 


40 cents you can ride from Scarborough to | 


Etobicoke. 
Mr, Warner: Until January 1. 





Mr. Ruston: You can go 15 miles without | 
any fare problem. If someboly thinks that’s 


an expensive way to go to work, he had better 
get to work the way I have been going and 
many of my friends have for the last 30 
years, They will realize that if they have 
to own a car and drive it 30 or 35 miles 
a day, heaven help them, they will want a 
$10 a day raise to cover the cost of getting 
to work. If anybody thinks 50 cents a day 
or $1 a day to get to work is expensive, he 
ought to have another think. With the new 
income tax exemption that is being fought 
over in Ottawa right now, where everyone 
will be allowed a $250-exception each year 
for getting to work it would mean that in 


Toronto one would be able to go to work | 


235 days a year, which is the amount the 


average man works, and have a total exemp- © 


tion for income tax purposes. 


We are subsidizing the system by $28 
million, but no one is subsidizing the people | 


very much who are getting to work in many 
of the rural areas 
small towns, I can 
sure that I am not glad the Prime Minister 
went back on his word in Ottawa and with- 
drew some of the money he was going 10 & 
give for urban transportation, because I think | 
there are many other people who are paying | 
a lot more to get to work than the people . 
in Metropolitan Toronto. 
I know you have to have transit and you | 
have to have subways. We are aware that. 
in Toronto we have probably the best sub- 
wav system anywhere. You certainly have | 
to have it, but the other thing we have to} 
consider as we keep expanding it is: are we | 
compounding the problem we have now to | 
a point where we will never really solve it? 
What I mean is if we are going to continue, 
to encourage Metropolitan Toronto to build 
and expand its population at the rate it has | 
for the last 20 vears, I don’t think we will | 
} 


| 






or semi-rural areas OF | 
tell you. I am just not. 
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ever solve the problem of mass tie-ups in 
traffic at particular times. 

That means a whole new outlook and a 
whole new attitude of government as to 


what direction it should be going and what 


direction it should be trying to get people 
to go in moving immigrants or new jobs 
and so forth into areas other than what we 
call the golden horseshoe area. I suppose 
the annexation of the large tract of land 
near Barrie may be the direction the govern- 
ment may be taking. I think the Treasurer 
was directing that that approval be given, 
and there was some question as to whether 
he was doing it the right way. 

In effect, I agree with that principle. I 


_think we should be looking at Kingston, 








Cornwall, North Bay and many other areas 
instead of continuing to compound the prob- 
lem we already have here. I, personally, 


don’t think you will ever really solve it and 
make it much better than it is now even 
_with improving the transit system. That’s 


from a layman’s point of view. 

I really think you have not solved it that 
much in the past 10 years and I don’t think 
it will be possible to do so, if we continue 


to allow the population to grow as much as 
it has in this area. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I might say the ministry 
tries to respond to the transportation needs, 
not only of Metropolitan Toronto but of 
every city, town, township and county in 
the province of Ontario. Every municipality 
has different needs. We’ve spent a good deal 


of time talking about the transit in Metro- 
_ politan Toronto and that’s a very important 








segment of our ministry operation. But we 


_ also fund transit to a high degree in Wind- 
sor, Sarnia, London, Peterborough, Ottawa— 


wherever. 
Mr. Ruston: I’m glad you mentioned that, 


Mr. Minister, because in Windsor your tran- 
sit operating deficit— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not only that but high- 


_ way needs also. We're doing major highway 


work in the Windsor area for instance— 
in your area. We have another major con- 


tract out right now on the E. C. Rowe ex- 
_pressway, which would probably have been 


built by now except that we had months and 
months of delay in getting the grade separa- 
tion approvals. I believe the tenders close 
on that contract today or a week from today, 
one or the other. Today, I believe. 

Mr. Ruston: I know. I always felt the 
E. C. Rowe should have been built years 
ago, but there were a number of hold-ups. 
I know that was one of them. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Tenders have been ex- 
tended. It was to close today. 


Mr. Ruston: There were some local coun- 
cillors, I think, who objected to it to some 
extent and that caused some of the hold-ups 
too. But I see that in Windsor your subsidy 
allocation was $925000 and in Metropolitan 
Toronto it’s $28 million. If you just look at 
those figures and that’s about $4.25 per 
capita in Windsor and about $10 per capita 
in Metropolitan Toronto. That can be taken 
whichever way you want to, but it doesn’t 
look that good for some of the cities. 

Have you made any major decisions lately 
or formulated any policy with regard to 
tandem trailers, pup trailers, and double 
bottom tankers? I noticed some in Toronto 
but I must admit not many compared to 
some other areas. They have banned them 
already in some states in the United States. 
In other areas they are thinking of banning 
them, or inspecting them very closely. Many 
of these tandems have caused serious prob- 
lems in Detroit and that could very well 
happen in Metropolitan Toronto. Maybe we 
have been lucky or maybe we have a better 
system of checking on them, but that’s 
something that concerns me a great deal, 
since I use the highways a lot. 

I see some pup trailers that have short 
hook-ups—some of them are very, very short 
and others run, just by a guess, 12 or 14 
feet on the hook-up on the pup. In any 
kind of emergency stop, I’m telling you. 
they can really react and move in weird 
ways. So I’m concerned about the safetv of 
pup-trailers, especially the ones with tankers. 

Is there any new construction as far as 
highways are concerned? Have you got any 
particular policy? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Do you want to deal 
with one thing at a time? With regard to 
pup trailers, we are very concerned with 
safety on our highways with all vehicles. 
Following the tragic accident at Barrie about 
three or four years ago where a pup trailer 
was involved, the ministry has carried out a 
considerable amount of research and moni- 
toring of these multiple units—trains, what- 
ever you wish to call them. We have a 
research project down at Centralia airport, 
using some of the runways down there for 
testing. 

I noticed on television, CTV, about two 
or three weeks ago, quite a good article on 
our research and testing down there. We’ve 
repaved a portion of the runway to make 
it as close to an average highway as pos- 
sible. We spray it with water and do skid 
contro] tests with anti-jackknifing devices in 
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the units to see if there is any improvement 
in design, or anything, that we can do to 
make the vehicles safer on the road. 

I think our research would show that the 
pup trailers have not been a safety hazard. 
There doesn’t seem to be any indication of 
a higher accident rate with those than with 
any other vehicle. Quite often when there 
is an accident involving a pup trailer, it is 
drawn to everyone’s attention and perhaps 
gets more publicity. 

The length of the hook-up depends on 
the overall length of the vehicle. Our present 
law states the maximum length of the vehicle 
is 65 feet. We have, at the request of the 
trucking industry, been giving temporary 
permits for 68-foot lengths to accommodate 
trucking units from western Canada coming 
into Ontario. Weve been monitoring that; 
we find no safety problem with it, and in 
the legislation that’s before the House now, 
we do provide for an overall length of 68 
feet 11 point-something inches, or 21 meters. 
That satisfies the needs of the trucking in- 
dustry to spread their load and allows a 
longer hook-up between the trailers. It 
spreads the load over the road more; it does 
less damage to the road and makes for a 
safer vehicle. So weve provided for that 
in the new legislation. 


Mr. Ruston: Are you increasing the max- 
imum load as well? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, were not. It’s a 
very complicated piece of legislation, but it 
is about 10 per cent as complicated as the 
present legislation with the bridge formula. 
The whole purpose of this is to greatly sim- 
plify the legislation pertaining to weights, 
and axle weights, and make it easier to en- 
force this legislation. 

There are some cases where individual 
axle combinations, properly designed units, 
may get more weight in some circumstances. 
But the gross maximum allowable weight is 
still 140,000 pounds. 

Now you wanted to discuss highways, I 
think. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, could I ask 
—concerning the tandems, while we're on 
them, rather than refer to them later again— 
Is the minister aware of the problem the state 
of Michigan is having as far as these tandems 
and the pups and so forth are concerned? In 
fact the Michigan State Police in checking 
vehicles travelling their highways, checked 83 
tandem rigs in a week, and only 19 passed 
their inspection. Is our inspection far more 
advanced, more progressive in this area? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As far as I know we are 


in Ontario at this moment, and I’m not re- | 


sponsible for checking trucks in Michigan. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, you don’t have to ex- | 
plain that to me, Mr. Minister. I'm asking you _ 
the question: Is our checking and are our — 
requirements far more rigorous than the state | 


of Michigan’s? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Maybe Mr. Humphries or 


Ian Campbell would know what their stand- 


ards are. But in Ontario these vehicles travel — 
over our truck inspection stations and theyre » 
checked very rigorously. I periodically get | 


complaints from trucking operators. I had one 
the other day. A truck went to an inspection 
station and the tie rod ends would not pass 
and they would not allow the truck to leave 
the inspection station. They had to send a 


mechanic from Guelph down to Beamsville or 
Grimsby or someplace to make the necessary | 
repairs before they would allow the truck — 


through. There was another instance where 
they had to put new tires on a truck before 
it was allowed to go back on the highway 
because its tires were below the minimum 
standard. 

We do a lot of inspection. We get some 
complaints from the industry. I heard the 
story of the trucker having to bring out eight 
new tires to put on his unit before he could 
move it and I checked into it personally. The 
president of the trucking company had noth- 
ing but praise for our staff and the OPP that 





were involved and said we were perfectly . 


right. The truck was below standard and he 


wasn't criticizing us at all for putting him to | 


that trouble. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, I'm not 
criticizing you people either. I'm just won- 


dering whether we are further advanced in our | 
inspection procedures and whether our re- | 


quirements are far more stringent. 
When I look here, they make mention that 
inspections of 435 tankers carrying hazardous 


et 


cargo turned up 2,674 safety violations. Those . 


inspections included 324 of the so-called dou- 


ble bottom tankers with only 97 passing the 
safety test the first time and 127 the second 
time. ‘Are we far more sophisticated in our in- 
spectionsP Do we require a greater standard 
of safety than they do over there? 


Mr. Humphries: Sir, we have a report which 
breaks down our inspections over the last 
year. We have inspected, I believe it’s about 
47,000 commercial vehicles. The statistics we 


have gathered from these inspections indicate _ 


the type of defects, and they are broken 
down into types of commercial vehicles. That 
report has been recently completed, it’s avail- 
able, and I would be pleased to send you a 


copy, which gives you a pretty definitive look — 


- 


at the commercial vehicle inspection pro- 
_ gram. 

I think the Ontario Commercial Vehicle In- 
spection Program is as good, if not much 
better, than you'll find in almost any jurisdic- 
tion. In Michigan, if you look at the accident 
situation in pup trailers, I think, you've got 
to look at it in two respects. One, the fitness 
_ of the vehicle and secondly, the configuration. 
_ Michigan has a very peculiar weight law 
which promotes the use of many, many axles 
‘which has a lot of effect on the safety of the 
operation of that vehicle. 

_ fm sorry I cannot comment on the standard 
| of their truck inspection program. 


_ Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, could I ask 
at what point is inspection carried out? 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: At the truck inspection 
| stations, mainly on the scales. 


Mr. McGuigan: At the scales. 


__ Mr. Humphries: Also, sir, we go into the 
‘freight yards and examine the vehicles at the 
operator’s base. 


| Mr. McGuigan: The reason I ask is I’ve 
driven trucks through the scales for many, 
‘Tmany years and I've never been inspected. 
Is that only recently? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When did you quit driving 
the truck? 


| Mr. McGuigan: The last three or four years. 








| Mr. Humphries: The program has been very 
active in the last two years. 


| Mr, Cunningham: May I ask a question. It 


felates to our move to reciprocity. Are you 
involved, through the International Registra- 
tion plan or through the various regulatory 
conventions that you have, in standardizing 
or talking about standardizing safety? 

_ Im concerned that, if we have plate reci- 
procity, we're going to get some vehicles from 
‘some states which aren’t all that stringent or 
all that concerned. We're going to have ve- 
hicles travelling on our highways, albeit very 
periodically, that are unsafe. 





_ Mr. Humphries: The International Regis- 
tration plan has nothing whatever to do with 
vehicle safety nor with any agreement among 
jurisdictions on vehicle standards or vehicle 
safety. American vehicles, wherever they 
come from, are treated exactly the same way 
as Ontario vehicles. We had an inspection 
lane in Windsor, about six weeks ago, which 
produced some rather startling results with 
the number of American vehicles which we 
took off the road at that time. So there is no 
different arrangement for a non-resident 
vehicle or a resident vehicle. They are all 
treated exactly the same way. 
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Mr. Cunningham: I wasn’t implying that, 
sir. What I’m concerned about is in Ontario 
here, our trucking companies and the people 
in the industry are aware of our very strin- 
gent standards. Some of them are also very 
well aware of the weigh scales and the in- 
spection programs, and sometimes they get 
around them, but on balance it’s an excellent 
program and one that should be continued. 
Our friends in some states do not have the 
same kind of standards that we have and they 
do move into this country. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: When they come into 
this country and get stopped and told their 
tires are under standard, they'll have to buy 
new ones and put them on so they'll soon 
learn the rules. 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s fine if they get 
stopped. How many don’t get stopped? 

Mr. Humphries: A non-resident vehicle 
coming in from the States is a much more 
captive vehicle, so far as our inspection pro- 
gram, than other vehicles are, because we can 
concentrate on entry points and deal with 
them in those locations. In fact, at any one 
of those entry points, at any time, we could 
capture every vehicle that goes through. 

Mr. Ruston: As far as new construction, 
Mr. Minister, we had a number three bypass 
commenced about five years ago; then it was 
stopped. The property was purchased and 
there’s been nothing done for about five 
years. Do you feel there is going to be money 
to continue this or is it at a standstill for the 
next number of years? Are you just going to 
repair the highways you have? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Where is this bypass? 


Mr. Ruston: I’m speaking of number three 
particularly. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Number three runs be- 
tween Fort Erie to Windsor I believe. 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, well this would be a by- 
pass. You purchased the property between 
Windsor and Leamington and you did about 
eight miles five or six years ago. Are you 
anticipating that funds may be available to 
finish this project in the near future? Or is 
it the general policy to get away from it? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s a case of priorities 
and funding. I wish I had that chart here. 
We have about $200 odd million this year 
for provincial highway construction; it might 
be slightly more. ’'m dealing with next year’s 
budget right now. When you look at it, as 
far as true dollars are concerned, I think 
seven or eight years ago we had about $175 
million for highway construction—I have a set 
of figures that gives you that right across for 
every year—right now, we would have to 
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have about $300 million in our capital con- 
struction budget for next year to allow us to 
do the same amount of construction as we did 
five, six or seven years ago. 

So our budget thas not decreased in dollars. 
It was about $200 million last year, the same 
this year and probably will be next year, but 
construction costs, labour costs, and especially 
asphalt cost, took a terrific jump three years 
ago. So, in many cases where we had planned 
to reconstruct certain highways—and it’s prob- 
ably still the best plan in the long-range—we 
have had to pull in our horns a little and 
instead of reconstructing, perhaps do a resur- 
facing job on certain sections, just to save 
money. That’s the main reason. 

There are numerous places around the prov- 
ince when we used to buy property further 
ahead of time; where we've bought property 
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for widenings, straightening out corners, in- | 
tersection improvements. They'll probably still | 
be done at some time, but they've not been) 
done as quickly as they normally would have | 
been, if we had a higher level of funding for, 
that program. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Minister, it’s 12 | 
o'clock. The committee will reassemble at 1 | 
o'clock. My list shows Mr. Ruston if the has 
more remarks as the first speaker, then Mr. 
Young, and Mr. Newman. | 

Mr. Ruston: That’s all I have for now. 

Mr. Vice-Chairman: Then Mr. Young will | 


| 


be the first speaker at 1 o'clock. | 
Mr. Young: ‘At 1 o'clock? 
Mr. Vice-Chairman: Yes. We'll be meeting | 
at 1 o'clock until 4 o’clock today here. 


The committee recessed at 12 noon.. | 





i 
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The committee resumed at 1:09 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
(continued ) 


Mr. Chairman: Before we get into the 
Toronto Area Transit Operating Authority 
considerations under the ministry, I believe 
last night that Mr. Young and Mr. Newman 


_ wanted to make some comments on the— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: This morning. 

Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, this morning. 
They wanted to make some comments— 

‘Hon. Mr. Snow: Didn’t you know they 
passed that this morning? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, I did; I was next 
door. I’m going to make a motion that we 
put a pipeline through from committee to 


committee next year, so we can keep track. 


| 


| 
} 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Your vice-chairman did an 
excellent job. 

Mr. Chairman: He did? I’m glad to hear 
that. 


Mr. Young: You did a good job this 


morning. 


Mr. Chairman: In any event, this morning 
Mr. Young and Mr. Newman indicated they 
wanted to make some comments on the main 
office; the first item under the first vote. Per- 
haps with the committee’s concurrence we 
could do that before we start into other con- 
siderations this afternoon and get that out of 
the way. 


We will be completing at 4 p.m. so it’s 


taking some time off Mr. McNab. I’m sure 
he won’t mind that. 


Mr. Young, Yorkview? 


Mr. Young: Yes, Mr. Chairman, just fol- 
lowing up the discussion we were having a 





while ago. I stopped to collect my thoughts 
and somebody else jumped in and I lost my 
place. This is pertinent to Mr. McNab’s situ- 
ation too. This morning Mr. Johnston men- 
tioned that exploration is going on to des- 
‘ignate certain rapid transit highway routes 
for the future and to determine what the 
‘Pattern of those routes shall be for future 
| development. 
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We have, also, the problem that was men- 
tioned here of funding the acquisition of 
property. In the municipal field we have 
always stipulated that subdividers designate 
certain areas for streets and five per cent for 
parks for public purposes and so forth. We 
have not used that principle much as far as 
rapid transit rights of way and other rights 
of way are concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It has been done to a 
small degree. But Mississauga have desig- 
nated— 


Mr. Young: Yes, the sum. What I am 
wondering is whether or not that general idea 
might be explored in more detail for future 
planning. 

There are two things here we have to 
recognize: One; when we do designate an 
area for future development, rapid transit is 
going to be essential, or certainly, through 
routes. We know that around rapid transit 
stations particularly and along rapid transit 
routes you are going to have very high 
density. There must be, to make the service 
pay for itself. 

That means property values will rise 
dramatically. The land has to be rezoned 
from agricultural to high rise. You are going 
to get not only highrise, but commercial and 
other development there. That means enter- 
prise stands to gain tremendously from the 
development. The same is true, to a lesser 
extent, of through highways and major 
streets. 

Surely there is some way we can anticipate 
that. Property values will be markedly 
affected and in future, both the person who 
owns the property, plus the developer, are 
going to take a slice of that price increase. 

If it is known ahead of time land has to 
be designated for rapid transit lines, the ul- 
timate price is going to reflect that. It will not 
be as high as under the private developer 
who gets that land. It would then be rezoned 
at very high density and he would reap the 
profits and the government would have to 
buy that land back for its original purpose. 

I just wonder what government thinking is 
on this, and whether this is not something 
we should be assessing carefully for the future. 
If these new routes are known ahead of time, 
then property values are going to be reflected 
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in those routes. They will not be as high, 
but our money is still going to be made. The 
rezoning and the increased density should 
provide for the acquisition of that land and 
therefore you don’t need the private developer 
to do it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Most of our rapid transit 
lines developed to date have been through 
already developed areas, so it is more diffi- 
cult to deal with on that basis. I agree with 
what you are saying. When the subway went 
up Yonge Street, a block or two each side 
of Yonge immediately became prime develop- 
ment or high density, to feed the subway. 
This is not under our legislation but under 
the planning of municipal legislation. Whether 
the municipality, or Metropolitan Toronto, 
when they decided to implement a rapid 
transit line like the Spadina, Bloor-Danforth, 
or the Scarborough Town Centre line, could 
designate it as an urban service area—which 
they do for some purposes—then a special 
capital contribution to transit on that area 
could be made. I don’t know whether that 
would be a feasible proposition 


Mr. Young: Well, it’s one way of doing it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s one way of doing what 
you are saying—that some people who are go- 
ing to benefit from higher density zoning, in- 
creased property value, should make some 
contribution to the cost of putting that sub- 
way up there. That should be a way of getting 
a cash contribution to that. 


[1:15] 


Getting land: Normally in the development 
of land, of course the subdivider contributes 
parks and road allowances and builds the 
roads. Our policy on provincial roads now is 
any contribution for widening of a provincial 
road goes up to—27 feet, is itP Some time 
back we used to pay for all land we needed 
for providing provincial highways. If a new 
subdivision is going along Highway 7 for in- 
stance, and we see we will have to widen 
that road allowance in the future, we say that 
subdivision is contributing to part of the need 
for that widening. Municipalities have been 
doing this for some time. Any land we need 
up to 27 feet off each side—that’s 54 feet of 
land on top of the normal 66 foot right of 
way, right up to 120 feet—must be contributed 
as part of the development. 

On the other hand, if that development is 
going to have a 400-foot right of way through 
its centre for a new expressway, we still 
designate that as our requirement but we pay 
for that at the market value of the raw land 
before development. We cannot say to one 
developer who may have 20 per cent or 50 
per cent of his land used up as a highway, he 


should have to contribute all that to the new 
major artery and others that happen to be 
missed contribute nothing. But for widening 
of existing roads we take up to 27 feet now 
from developers. 

In our parkway belt plan, of course, we 
have provisions laid out in the plan for rapid 
transit lines going right out from Hamilton 


into Toronto, and so on. There’s a 100-foot 
plan for future rapid | 


designation in that 


transit and that land will be held for future | 


utilities, water lines, or sewer lines, but mainly 
rapid transit. That covers everything in the 
parkway belt from Markham to Hamilton, in- 
cluding a line in and around Malton airport 
and so on. 


Mr. Young: We are going to hit this though 


on some of the north-south corridors as far | 
as rapid transit is concerned, in the future in» 
Metro and other cities reaching out where » 
development does take place. It seems with | 


rapid transit we have got to plan way ahead. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Do you have any com- 
ments to make on this, Gerry? 


Mr. Johnston: About the only comment I 
could make was this business of advance 
identification of what the transit ways should 
be and protection of those corridors that are 
an element of the planning at this time. Right 
now, the regional municipality of Ottawa- 
Carlton are finalizing their transit ways. As 
soon as they have completed that exercise, 
we will then move into a designation of those 


routes by order in council. That gives them 


the powers and the financial assistance from 
the province for the acquisitions. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: How will you acquire 


those corridors? 


Mr. Johnston: They will be acquired P the 


municipality under a 75 per cent su 
by the province for transit capital. 


sidy 


Mr. Gilbert: You would say, Gerry, that in 


Ottawa it’s a little different because we are 
dealing with the National Capital Commis- 
sion, It appears there we are going to have 
a trade-off with them in providing facilities 
for some of their development. 


Mr. Johnston: There’s a large ee ‘of 
ways of raising funds. In the States they have 
special levies against property owners and 


businesses for funding transit improvements 
and so on, but that is not being considered 
as the best method here at this time. 


Mr. Young: It seems to me that kind ol 
forward planning ought to have tied in with 
it somehow taking part of the tremendous 
increase in land value to help pay for transi 
routes. We were told this morning there jus) 
aren't the funds now to acquire this lan¢ 
ahead of time, yet there is no reason why 
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increased land value should not be tapped— 
_ to some extent at least—to help acquire that 
land. That’s the point of view I wanted to 
\wexpress. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: One thing we ought to 

_ imprint: In our new rights of way for the 

_ new major highways we are purchasing much 

wider rights of way now than, for instance, 

_ when 401 was built around the north of 

_ Toronto. Even I am old enough to remember 
_ that; Cam McNab can. 


Mr. McNab: I do. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: All the problems and ex- 
tensive costs of widening that highway 
through demolition of buildings, constructing 
retaining walls and everything to stay with- 
in a right of way could have been avoided. 
If that extra couple of feet of right of way 
_ had been purchased at the time that highway 
was built, it would have saved many, many 
_ millions of dollars. Now when you see a right 
_ of way on, for instance, 410 or 403 it’s quite 

wide. 

You also get into the conflict of land use, 
of infringing upon agricultural land by tak- 
ing too wide a right of way. So you're 
_ damned if you do and you’re damned if you 
don’t. 

_ When we opened Highway 40 a couple of 
_ weeks ago, from Sarnia to Wallaceburg, part 
of it was built four-lane and part of it was 
built two-lane. We have the right of way for 
| four lanes all the way through, but a goodly 
part of the right of way has only been fenced 
| for the two lanes, 

__ In other words, we own property which is 
fenced and appears to be part of the farmer’s 
‘field. He can actually continue to farm the 
land as part of his field but we own it and 
some day we could move that fence back and 
build the other two lanes. We're taking that 
kind of thing into consideration; we're leav- 
'ing the land in agricultural use as long as 
possible. | 








_ For example, 406 is a somewhat contro- 
' versial little piece of road in St. Catharines 
‘which is very much involved with land use 
'down there. In that case we agreed to a 
lower standard and narrowed the right of 
|} way about a year and a half ago. I forget 
what the actual width is—maybe it was 300 
| Feet and it’s going to be 200, something like 
that, where we won’t have as wide a median 
and so on. We reduced the amount of land 
a well require for the highway and we 





sort of gave up that safeguard or option to a 
degree, weighing it off against the land use 
In the tender fruit land. We decided to build 
to a little lower standard and not allow for 
Much future expansion because of the sensi- 
| tivity of the land use down there. 


| 


Mr. Cunningham: I wonder if you would 
permit me, Mr. Young. What’s the object of 
the exercise of putting a highway through 
that fruitland, anyway? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: To carry cars and trucks. 

Mr. Cunningham: I enjoy those kind of 
answers but I seriously— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: But I can’t answer it any 
other way. I mean, we have 406 running 
from St. Catharines down to Welland and 
it'll eventually go through Welland and Port 
Colborne. It may not go all the way to Port 
Colborne but it divides down there; we’ve 
adjusted the plan down there to some degree 
in conjunction with the region of Niagara. 
We were going to continue 406 through Wel- 
land but when we get south of Welland, it 
will more or less terminate and we'll upgrade 
two existing highways, one each side of the 
canal, to serve the Port Colborne area. 

Mr. Cunningham: What kind of traffic do 
you expect on it? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t tell you the exact 
traffic counts. We went through all of this 
not very long ago. 

Mr. Johnston: I believe it’s around 12,000, 
sir. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: To get the connection 
from there up to the Queen Elizabeth, there’s 
a four- or five-mile link that has not been 
built. Now all that traffic must go through the 
interior streets of St. Catharines to get to 
existing interchanges, This follows the valley 
around and connects into the highway. 

Mr. Cunningham: What’s going to happen 
to the fruitland that is on either side of that 
highway? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s a matter that has 
to be dealt with in a local land use planning. 


Mr. Cunningham: It sure won’t end up 
being farmed, Ill tell you. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, I just wonder 
if we could follow up Mr. Cunningham’s last 
point because it’s extremely important. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s important, Mr. Warner, 
but it’s not really the subject of our discussion 
this afternoon. I did permit the two mem- 
bers to deal with the item under the main 
office because they were on the list this morn- 
ing but as you know, this afternoon we're 
talking about GO Transit. We’re going to try 
and get there as quickly as we can. 

Mr. B. Newman: I hope I’m not too 
lengthy, but I did want to raise the issue of 
railway relocation, especially as it refers to 
my own community. 

I am fairly certain, Mr. Minister, you are 
aware that there are very few, if any, com- 
munities in Ontario with Windsor’s popula- 
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tion that have as many level crossings. It 
would be money thrown away if grade 
separations were developed in the community 
without railway relocation studies. There are 
some areas where you probably would have a 
grade separation—it’s absolutely vital now and 
maybe the community cannot wait for seven, 
eight or any given number of years before 
the studies are completed and implemented. 
However, when you have approximately 80 
grade crossings in the community, you can 
see the importance of railway relocation. 

You also have the riverfront which practi- 
cally everyone wants preserved as parkland 
and/or land just left vacant, but before you 
can do some of that, you have to have the 
railroad tracks removed. Here you have to 
have studies on where the new tracks should 
be put in. 

You have the problem of the international 
tunnel that carries rail traffic between Wind- 
sor and Detroit. You have a problem of triple 
tracking as is the case with CPR in the 
vicinity of the new Chrysler truck facility. 

Mr. Minister, you and/or your officials are 
aware of the Windsor situation. It strikes me 
as funny that we have repeatedly sought 
funding from you when our community was 
considered one of the communities in which 
railway relocations studies would be under- 
taken jointly by the city, the province and the 
federal government. From all indications 
back in ’75 we were going to have those 
studies implemented. In fact, at one time it 
was mentioned that Windsor was one of the 
four cities in which studies were going to be 
implemented. 

I quote from the July 1975 Municipal 
World under “Railway Relocation.” “In- 
formed sources indicate that the final selec- 
tion has been made of the municipalities in 
which pilot railway relocation study projects 
will be conducted, They are the city of St. 
Thomas, the city of Windsor, the city of 
North Bay and the city of Niagara Falls.” 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, first of all when 
the federal program came out as part III of 
the— 


Mr. Johnston: Bill C-27. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Bill C-27—part III of the 
federal Act made provision for federal con- 
tributions for railway relocation studies and 
railway relocations. Now, I don’t know 
whether you were here this morning when I 
gave Mrs. Campbell the history of our finan- 
cial discussions with the federal government. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I was here for most 
of the time, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In any case, it was de- 
cided about two years ago, or probably a 


little more than that; it was just before I 
became minister in this respect. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think Mr. Rhodes was 
the minister at that time. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Five municipalities were 
selected to have studies carried out on rail- 
way relocation. As I recall it, the municipal 
Liaison Committee was quite interested in 
this. They were asked to put forward recom- 
mendations or priorities for the four or five 
studies to be carried out. I believe they chose 
not to do this and said to the ministry, “You 
make the choice.” They were not going to 
do so. 

The choice was made. Five studies were 
selected, including some of those you men- 
tioned: St. Thomas, Brantford, Niagara Falls, 
North Bay and Sudbury. Then applications 
were made by those cities to our ministry for 
funding and were forwarded to the federal 
government for approval. Three of those 
studies have been approved. The funding is 
50 per cent federal, 37% per cent provincial 
and 12% per cent municipal. 

The other two, St. Thomas and Brantford, 
had been down in Ottawa since January 1977. 
I believe it was in January 1977 that they 
were forwarded to Mr. Lang for his approval 
so the studies could start. That approval has 
not yet come. 

[1:30] 

When Mr. Lang made his announcement in 
October of the joining together—and I dont 
want to repeat all of that—it’s all in Hansard 
from our earlier discussions, if you weren't 
here. He announced that all these street pro- 
grams were being lumped together, the grade 


separations, the railway relocations and urban — 


transit. 

He stated that any railway relocation 
studies or grade separations that were ap- 
proved by his ministry prior to September 1 
would be funded separately. Anything that 
was approved after September 1 would come 
out of the $16.5 million per year over the 
next five years, that money to start becoming 
available April 1, 1978. 

In other words, nothing is going to be 
approved, or no money flow anyway, from 


before September 1. The three studies that 


have been approved will be funded outside 
of that. The two that are not approved yet, 
that have been down there for so long, will 
have to come out of that $16.5 million. 
Following that, we had a meeting because 
I immediately became concerned as_ to 
whether it was worthwhile even proceeding 
with these studies. What really is the use of 
doing a study if there is no foreseeable possi- 
bility of having financial assistance to imple- 
ment it? There was never any agreement on 
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what the sharing of funding would be for 
the implementation of relocations if a com- 
pleted study recommended some relocations. 

I called the mayors of those five cities 

and some of their officials together a few 
weeks ago, a week or so following getting 
that word. We sat down around my desk and 
discussed what we should do. Should we 
proceed? Some of the studies had started; 
others were just waiting the approval to 
start. Consultants had been selected and in 
some cases they were working. They all 
agreed that this was a very severe setback 
for the program and they agreed that prob- 
ably there was no money in the foreseeable 
future to do this work. 

North Bay made the very good point that 
in their particular situation the large amount 
of land along their lakefront and in the cen- 
tre of the city that would be freed up by the 
removal of tracks might be able to be de- 
veloped and the money that would come from 
the selling or the developing of that land 
might pay for the majority of the new rail 
lines skirting around the city. 

After a lot of consideration and with the 
municipalities expressing their desire to at 
least complete these five studies we agreed 
to do so but to cut them down to a mini- 
mum in order to save funding at all three 
levels, all three pots of money. We have 
agreed that those five studies will be com- 
pleted and from those reports we will know 
the ramifications of rail relocation—what the 
economic benefits to, say, North Bay will be 
from the land downtown compared to the 
cost of building the other route. 

But we are not proposing to proceed with 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
‘more; it is estimated that each one of these 
studies will cost about $300,000. We just 
don’t see spending $3 million, for instance, 
half of which would come out of that small 
pot of federal] dollars, to do 10 more railway 
relocation studies when that money perhaps is 
going to be needed very badly for grade 
separations. 

- So I don’t have any thought at the moment 
of going into more railway relocation studies. 


Mr. B. Newman: Who made the final de- 
cision as to the municipalities that were going 
to be selected? It had been pushed over to 
the municipal liaison committee and it, in 
the communications that we have, indicated 
that Windsor was one of them. All of a 
sudden, when it changed hands and got into 
‘the hands of the ministry, Windsor was 
dropped, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t argue this point 
specifically. I wasn’t the minister then, but 








] 





to my knowledge the municipal liaison com- 
mittee did not submit names to us. It left 
it up to the ministry to make recommenda- 
tions and, as I recall it, the minister of the 
day and his officials made recommendations 
and I believe it was a cabinet decision to 
approve those five municipalities. Cabinet 
approved the recommendation of the minis- 
ter, I believe. 

Mr. B. Newman: So the minister made 
the decision first and then it was sent on to 
cabinet and cabinet approved it. Were you 
minister at that time or was it Mr. Rhodes? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Rhodes. 


Mr. B. Newman: What criteria are used in 
selecting the municipalities? Is it by name in 
a hat? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think the five munici- 
palities give a cross section of different types 
of situations, so that we’re not doing studies 
on five identical situations, were doing 
studies on five different types of situations, to 
give us the best benefit from this money as 
to what possible benefits and costs might be 
involved in railway relocation. 


Mr. Gilbert: Even then, Mr. Chairman, we 
had to consider whether it was possible to 
implement even if the study came out and 
stated that the railway relocation should take 
place. The minister of the day was John 
Rhodes, and his own city of Sault. Ste. Marie 
had done more work in railway relocation 
than any other city in Ontario, or very close 
to that. 

We thought it was going to be one of the 
ones most keen to participate in this new pro- 
gram, but its attitude at the time was, “Look, 
even if it’s decided that we should relocate, 
we just can’t see how it’s possible to do it 
even if we would get federal and provincial 
contributions towards it.” We certainly re- 
viewed each individual case. The ones that 
had asked to go ahead with something sub- 
mitted proposals and the staff reviewed these 
cases individually with the municipal officials 
and made the recommendations based on that 
review. 


Mr. B. Newman: May I have a copy of 
the comments that you are making as to the 
way you arrived at a decision, so that we 
could have the residents in the city of Wind- 
sor at least assured that when you made the 
decision nothing other than justice was used 
in arriving at the decision? As we are re- 
moved a bit, politically, from this part of the 
province there are always the suspicions 
that go in the minds of the community, and 
especially recently when we have an OHIP 
office closed, when we have the closing of a 
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hospital and we have everything that seems 
to be withdrawn or held back from the com- 
munity, then the suspicions become rampant. 
I would like to allay the fears and the wor- 
ries of the residents back in the Windsor 
area that politics had no part in arriving at 
the decision not to include the city of 
Windsor. 


Mr. Gilbert: As I said, there were a num- 
ber of cities that stated an interest in it. We 
did more work in looking at some of the 
proposals than we did with others. When you 
ask if justice was done I just don’t know 
what you are referring to. We carried out a 
number of reviews of possible railway relo- 
cation studies in a number of cities and how 
they relate to one another is very difficult to 
say, because there were different problems 
in different cities and actually we were look- 
ing for different cities with those specific 
problems, as the minister mentioned. In North 
Bay, as I recall, that was one case where 
they felt that there was sufficient land. As I 
say, Sault Ste. Marie was a case where they 
had actually carried out a study. We thought 
that was one, but the city declined. 

So to give you a series of studies and a 
series of discussions that took place with 
each municipality, it was not a case of hav- 
ing a piece of paper and going to each one 
and marking the criteria—which maybe you 
thought I meant when I made those remarks 
—it was a review with all the cities that stated 
a definite interest in going ahead with that 
program that led to the recommendation that 
resulted in five cities being chosen. 


Mr. B. Newman: My information reads: 
“June 16, 1975, meeting in the Hon. John 
Rhodes’s office, city manager and mayor as- 
sured that Windsor was included in the group 
of four cities recommended for railway re- 
location study by cabinet. 

“June 20, meeting of municipal liaison com- 
mittee in Toronto, the Hon. Darcy 
McKeough left the table to approach the city 
manager and mayor, assured us that Windsor 
was in the group of four cities chosen by 
cabinet for the first railway relocation study.” 

When J read those two things and then 
find out the end result is that Windsor is not 
selected, what conclusion could a resident in 
the community arrive at? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You can’t come to the 
conclusion that it was a political decision. 


Mr. B. Newman: What conclusion could 
you arrive atP You are not giving me the 
criteria by which you have decided that one 
should not have been and the other should 
have been selected for railway relocation 
studies. I can read article after article from 


my own local press that indicates that Wind- 
sor was one of the cities that was going to be 


selected for railway relocation studies, but it. 


does not end up that way. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As it turns out I don't 
think they have lost very much. In fact, ce 
have probably saved some money. I am still 


not convinced, although we have agreed with — 
the municipalities to proceed and complete — 
these five studies, I am not sure it is the 
best use of our available funding at this time. | 





Mr. B. Newman: You may be right, Mr. — 
Minister, but the community gets promise — 
after promise that it is going to be one of the 


communities that is going to be selected— 


and all of a sudden it is dropped. Do the feds — 
have any responsibility after you have made | 
the decisions? You make the decision and — 


then they allocate the funds, is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The municipality makes : 


the application. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right. Then you decide © 


which of the municipalities— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It was agreed that we 


studies. 
applications, 


municipal 
their 


would fund five 
municipalities prepared 


The — 


sent them to us, we endorsed these and sent 


them through to the federal government, 


which has approved three of the five. The | 


other two have not, as yet, been approved. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right, but the feds 
approved only three of the five that you | 


selected or submitted to them. They could not 
change by putting some city in there that 
had not requested it. They would follow your 
recommendation. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They certainly could have 


come back to us. They do this on railway | 


grade separations. The most famous one I 
can think of is the E.C. Row Expressway in 
Windsor. As you know, that’s a joint project 
between the city of Windsor and our minis- 
try. We applied under part III of the Act 
for funding for those grade separations. That 


has delayed the calling of the tenders on that . 


project almost a year. 
Finally, Mr. Lang denied that, while ap- 


proving some others on the advice of his ad- _ 


visers. I don’t think it was a political decision, 
because— 

Mr. B. Newman: I can recall you discuss- 
ing it with me at one time, Mr. Minister, and 


I followed up, just as you had suggested I — 


do— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: —they denied that and 
said they would, however, consider funding 
under part II of the Act, which gave us 
about $1 million less money towards that 
major project. We went back to the city and 


said the federal government had denied the | 
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funding under part III of the Act but sug- 
gested we apply under part II. 
[1:45] 

We pointed out to the city this would 
mean $1 million extra expenditure, of which 
25 per cent would be the responsibility of 
the city. What did they suggest that we do? 
They came back and said, “We suggest you 
apply under part II and we will pick up our 
25 per cent.” The application was resubmitted 

under part II of the Act, and I presume was 
approved, because we have now gone ahead 
_and called tenders on the project. 


Mr. B. Newman: What can the city do to 
have itself included in railway ‘elication 
studies if it wished to have itself included at 
this time? 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: If at some time in the 
future further railway relocation studies are 
undertaken then we would be prepared to 
consider Windsor. I do not propose at this 
time to undertake any further railway relo- 
‘cation studies in the foreseeable future. I 
cannot see spending a lot of $300,000 sums 
-here and there to do studies. We're cutting 
down a great deal on studies of different 
types, even roads-needs studies and every- 
where possible. We feel we must use the 
‘funds we have available in actual improve- 
‘ments from which people can get value for 
their money, and improve roads they can drive 
on, rather than have a bunch of studies col- 
lecting dust and have no money to implement 
| them. 


Mr. B. Newman: The only thing is you 
prevent development in a community. Surely 
you wouldn’t want a community to go ahead 
‘and continue without railway relocation 
studies? For example, we’d like to beautify 
the riverfront. 


_ Hon. Mr. Snow: I think the municipality 
‘can make some plans on its own, maybe not 
for such extensive studies, but maybe the 
‘municipality can build in some protection or 
‘some options for the future in its planning. 


Mr. Gilbert: The transportation — studies 


‘would cover that, would they not? Maybe, I 
could ask Mr. Johnston to comment on that. 





Mr. Johnston: As you are aware, sir, there 
was a concept study done originally, under 75 
‘per cent subsidy from the ministry, which 
identified some opportunities for highway 
relocation. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is that the De Leuw 
‘Cather study? 


' Mr. Johnston: Yes. It’s the one some time 
ago. Because of the fact that it was decided 
to go on the basis of pilot studies to better 
understand the Act, the ministry this year is 





| 
| 
| 
( 


assisting Windsor in additional transportation 
planning, I believe there’s around $40,000 of 
provincial assistance to Windsor in trying to 
establish what it should do at this time with 
its transportation system plan. 

Mr. B. Newman: Would your ministry con- 
sider the De Leuw Cather study sufficient in- 
formation for the city to go ahead in any of 
its future planning? 

Mr. Johnston: No. There must be ad- 
ditional detailed planning followed up from 


that. 

Mr. B. Newman: Followed from that? 

Mr. Johnston: We're now working to 
the best of our ability—with what we have 
to work with. 

Mr. B. Newman: Who is responsible for 
the additional planning? Is it the municipality 
or you people? 

Mr. Johnston: It is the municipality. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is there a_ funding 
formula with the municipality for further 
studies if it was not selected under the rail- 
way relocation studies? 


Mr. Johnston: Yes. We are assisting them 
to the extent of 75 per cent of the cost of 
the studies. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you. I only wish 
that the government would have followed 
through in its promise back in 1975. At least 
some of the studies would have been under- 
way and the municipality would not be in- 
volved in substantial outlays of money in 
developing grade separations, which it will 
have to do if it intends to have a better style 
of development throughout the community. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I assure you we take our 
promises much more seriously than some 
others and it was based on these commitments 
we made to the five municipalities that we’re 
continuing with those studies right now. 

Mr. B. Newman: Mr, Minister, maybe you 
do—I'll accept that—but the experiences I read 
into the record here don’t indicate your 
government did. Thank you. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not sure you're right 
on that. 

Mr. B. Newman: Disprove me. That’s all. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Newman. 
We'll now proceed with the consideration of 
GO Transit under vote 2505. 

On vote 2505, provincial transit program: 

Mr. Davison: Mr. Minister, could you tell 
me how many GO trains run directly into 
Hamilton on the five weekdays and two days 
on the weekend? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You don’t need _ that 
answer, surely. Youre not serious? 
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Mr. Davison: I’m quite serious. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: For the last 10 years 
there have been two trains in the morning 
and two trains in the evening five days a 
week. 


Mr. Davison: In your ministry, do you con- 
sider that service meets the needs for rail 
transit from Hamilton to Toronto? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Those services are all 
that we are capable of putting into Ham- 
ilton with the existing infrastructure at this 
time. We have supplemented that service, 
to a great degree, with buses interconnecting 
with the trains. We do have studies under 
way with the CNR to extend the Lakeshore 
commuter service—probably not the full ser- 
vice but what we call full service for the 
off-peak trains. 

But I would like to see us get about five 
trains, morning and evening, through on the 
complete Lakeshore route. We’ve been wait- 
ing for CNR. They were supposed to give 
us a report in July of this year as to what 
line improvements and additional trackage 
would be necessary and what the estimated 
capital cost would be to improve the tracks 
and signals and create the necessary capacity 
to extend that service through to Burlington 
and to Hamilton. That date was set back to 
December and I don’t know what it is now. 
Some time next year were to get that in- 
formation. 


Mr. McNab: January. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In January, is itP We've 
also been talking to CPR about using some 
of their right of way—have we not, Mr. 
McNab?—into the other station in Hamilton, 
the TH and B. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McNab, for the pur- 
poses of Hansard would you speak into the 
mike? ; 

Mr. McNab: Yes, it would be utilizing the 
TH and B station. But I think you have to 
go a little bit further than just say there 
are two trains. Because what we have, in 
essence, are connections to the full GO train 
service now coming out of Hamilton. This 
will be greatly improved with the extension 
to Burlington, where it will be cross-plat- 
formed. In Oakville we meet all the Oak- 
ville trains with Hamilton buses. 


Mr. Davison: Unless it snows. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Trains have been delayed 
in the snow, too. 


Mr. McNab: The trains are a bigger prob- 
lem right now in delays than the buses are. 


Mr. Davison; You use the word “supple- 
ment” when you refer to buses in terms of 


GO Transit. Do you use it as in supplement- 


ing service and referring to the schedule of 
buses meeting trains in Oakville? Or do you | 


use it when you're talking about the bus 


service that Go Transit runs from Hamilton | 


to the Elizabeth Street bus terminal in 


Toronto? 


Mr. McNab: It’s all supplementary to the 


rail. You could say the rail was supple- 
mentary to the bus, sir, but in the terms that_ 


were using it here we're using it in respect | 
to those buses that are interfacing with the 


trains at Oakville. 


Mr. Davison: Okay. The problem of the 


lack of trains running into Hamilton is, I 
think, genuinely recognized by the minister 
and is something that seems to be reason- 


ably high on the ministry's priority in terms _ 


of delivering better— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m informed we have a 
very low ridership out of Hamilton on those 


trains. 


Mr. Davison: That’s probably largely be- | 
cause of the fact that they don’t meet the 
need. If you meet the need, then you prob- | 


ably will increase ridership dramatically. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We had a report on this 
recently. How many riders per day out of | 


Hamilton use the two trains? 
Mr. 


McNab: About 150. I think you'll 


have to look at the time schedule, compar-_ 


ing the bus and the train and it’s very close. 
It’s a relatively easy interface. The buses 


have the advantage of starting their trip in 


Hamilton in the CBD closely adjacent to 


the local transit services. Whereas we, as _ 


train operators, would certainly like to have 


trains running in there, I don’t think you — 


would see a great improvement to the service 
being provided. 


Mr. Davison: Oh no, we have just had the 


minister going on record as saying that he 


thinks a more adequate service would be— 
five in the morning and five in the evening. — 


Hon. Mr. Snow: To Burlington. 


Mr. Davisen: Oh, did you mean to Burl-— 


ington? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: At least as far as Burling- | 


ton. We haven’t got the problem sorted out 


as far as the Burlington station goes yet. 
The problem gets much more severe between 
Burlington and into the city of Hamilton. 

Mr. Davison: You do say—correct me if 
I am wrong—that it would be nice to have 
five in the morning and evening? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If there is utilization for 
them. 


Mr. Davison: And I would suggest you'll | 
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find that ridership will increase dramatically 


if you provide an effective service. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There’s only a certain 


number of people, though, travelling from 
- Hamilton to Toronto. 


Mr. McNab: The service was set up orig- 


inally for a commuter service. The basis of 
a commuter service are those people going 


into Toronto to work or coming out from 
Toronto to work, and there just isn’t a high 


volume. Once you get beyond Oakville and 


railroads would 


Burlington it ceases to become a commuter 
service to any appreciable degree. 

One of the big problems we have had right 
from the outset is the capital improvements 
required to operate trains into Hamilton be- 
yond the two that—I think the estimates back 
10 years ago were something in the neigh- 
bourhood of $35 million or $40 million dollars 
to upgrade that plant to the point where the 
allow full commuter rail 
service into Hamilton. So that is when we 
made the conscious decision to provide an 
equal service with buses. When you start 
hauling full train consists to make it viable 
and to be able to justify it from an energy 
standpoint, you have to have high volumes 
of people. It’s very labour sensitive. It re- 
quires at least four- or five-man crews haul- 
ing this equipment around to carry just a 
relatively few number of people and it just 
doesn’t add up economically. Certainly with a 
capital expenditure from Burlington into 
Hamilton, either to the James Street station 
or the TH and B station of something in the 


neighbourhood of $40 million, it is very 








questionable. 


Mr. Davison: I thought the minister was 
on record as wanting to get more rail service 


to Hamilton. Perhaps I misunderstood him. 


But you can’t base a projection on the 
number of people currently taking the two 
trains that are scheduled into the city per 


'day and extrapolate that and say that we 


can’t justify five trains in the morning and five 
trains in the evening. You have to look at 
ficures in terms of who is driving cars be- 
tween Hamilton and Toronto and what times 
of the day they are driving them and how 
many people are doing that. You have to look 
at the other side of it—at who is using the 


| bus system. Would those people be willing to 


use the GO system? We can’t simply not 
justify anything on the basis of current usage. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I think you are assuming 
that the bus system is an inferior service to 
the rail. 
Mr. Davison: No, I’m coming to the buses 
in just a moment, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I know in my own com- 
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munity of Oakville, they have an option; they 
can use the rail or the bus because both run 
through to Toronto. The utilization of buses 
in from Oakville has grown tremendously. 
Many people would prefer to use the buses to 
the trains. 

But one thing with the connections of the 
buses to all trains at Oakville; if a person 
comes in from Hamilton on the morning train 
to Toronto and because of delay or some un- 
foreseen circumstance does not catch the last 
train at night which goes through directly to 
Hamilton, they are still not stranded. They 
go to Oakville on a Jater train and then a bus 
connects that train right into downtown 
Hamilton. Mr. McNab, I think, said the tim- 
ing is almost equivalent, whether you're rid- 
ing the bus or train. 

[2:00] 

Mr. Davison: It’s not, but well get into 
that. It seems to me that we can leave aside 
the arguments for the extended train service. 
But please, when you talk about the train 
service talk in terms of the appropriate studies 
that have to be done, not some extrapolation 
we can make from who is using two trains a 
day. Also we should talk about the bus 
service that we provided to supplement the 
train service. 

I wont complain to the minister how it 
took me five hours, using public transit, to 
get from Queen’s Park to my residence in 
Hamilton. I used public transit, except for 
large tracts of land I had to cross by foot, 
but I won't view unusual circumstances as 
reflecting the— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Walking is a mode of 
public transportation. 


Mr. Davison: That’s right. Especially when 
you're walking from Toronto to Hamilton. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: Perhaps the most energy 
efficient one. 


Mr. Davison: Yes. But the bus system 
which you place so much emphasis on, I 
think, should be viewed as to its adequacy, 
especially the scheduling. We have a situa- 
tion where through large parts of the day 
we have an hourly express GO bus from the 
Elizabeth Street terminal here in Toronto to 
the main terminal in Hamilton and back the 
other way. You seem to indicate that high 
ridership occurs during what the layman calls 
rush hour. 

Can you explain to me the bus scheduling 
you have running out of Hamilton in the 
mornings then, because it doesn’t make a great 
deal of sense to me? You run a bus at 6:55— 
which is your second bus of the day, the 
other one starts much earlier. You then run 
a bus at 7:15; the 7.15 bus gets a person into 
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Toronto at, I believe, 8:30 or 8:20, if it’s 
a good day. The next bus from Hamilton to 
Toronto is at 8:30, which means that the 
person gets in at 9:50 at the Elizabeth Street 
terminal. 

With the bus, if you’re not aware, we're 
dealing with two slightly different markets. 
The train service runs to Union Station and 
is used largely by people working in that area. 
The bus service, on the other hand, runs into 
the shopping district of Toronto and is used 
by a lot of people going expressly to the shop- 
ping district. But we have in Hamilton a 
situation where we supposedly have the 
greatest need for buses at that rush hour and 
yet have no buses running out between 7:15 
and 8:30. So if people are using the bus 
system in Hamilton—coming down where all 
the buses collect in the Hamilton downtown 
core—then walking two blocks or even 
catching the bus right down town, they’re us- 
ing the bus system, but there is no bus serv- 
ice. The train service is from a different place 
to a different place. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Do you want more buses 
and fewer trains? You say nobody wants the 
train, they want buses. But a few moments 
ago you were saying you want all trains and 
no buses. 


Mr. Davison: You said that just now; |] 
didn’t say that just now. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s exactly what you're 
saying. 

Mr. Davison: No, it’s not exactly what I’m 
saying at all. Either you're going to give us 
a train service that’s adequate—and that sure 
as the devil isn’t two trains out in the morn- 
ing and two trains back in the afternoon— 
or you're going to provide a good bus service, 
but at least provide something that the 
citizens are aware exists. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What would you think 
of major improvements in the bus service and 
not having trains at all? 


Mr. Davison: I’m not privy to the kinds 
of materials you have to make those decisions 
on. Obviously, there are many many people 
who would prefer to use the buses because of 
where they go to. And there are people who 
prefer to use— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If we were to run buses 
into downtown Hamilton at those same time 
slots as the two trains leave Hamilton now, 
and if we found the commuter preferred 
to use a bus rather than a train—there are 
only 150 people leaving during those two 
time slots a day—we could handle those two 
time slots much more economically with a 
couple of buses and not have the trains go 
into Hamilton. Energy efficiency would be 


increased, too. To bring those 150 passengers 
out of Hamilton on buses would take three 
buses. It would greatly reduce the amount 
of energy we would be using to run those 
trains that far. Doing that has never been 
discussed, but it would be a considerable 
saving in dollars and capital investment, in 
operating cost and in energy. 

Mr. Davison: What youre suggesting, I 
guess, is that you ask the consumer what 
he wants and then provide him with the 


service. That shouldn’t have been a novel © 


idea. That should be what we've been doing. 
Hopefully the system we currently have that 
youre running should have reflected meeting 
the needs of the consumer. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There has been very little 
growth, as I recall. 


Mr. Davison: Maybe it’s time to be re-. 


assessed. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Those two trains 
been put into Hamilton 10 years ago when 


had | 


GO service was implemented, Those two | 


trains were put in to replace two CN trains 
that were running at that time. Isn’t that 
right, Mr. McNab? 


Mr. McNab: That’s right, sir. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: That was one of the 


requirements: To get the trackage to run 


the GO trains on, we had to pick up the 


CNR service out of Hamilton. And if I recall 


ficures that I have seen, the number of pas- 
sengers were carrying per day now on that 
section of the line has increased very little 
over that 10-year period, whereas on all 


other sections of the line the members have 


increased dramatically. 


Mr. Davison: That makes sense. If it will | 
meet the needs adequately and appropriately, © 


then I think you should be providing to the 
consumers in Hamilton the kind of service 


that will do that and the kind of service | 
they desire. That shouldn’t cause a big prob- | 
lem in the ministry. That’s your job. Thats | 


what you should be doing. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The problem is that we're - 


running an awful lot of empty trains with 
no one riding on them. 


Mr. Davison: I don’t think anybody is 
suggesting that what we want are 20 trains 


a day running in and out of Hamilton with | 


nobody on them. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We want to provide’ 


service to give public transportation to pe0- 
ple. We’re not interested in providing service 
just so people can look out and see trains 


going by every 20 minutes, whether there’ 


is anyone on them or not. 
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Mr. Davison: The ridership is there. There 
are enough people driving private vehicles 
between Hamilton and Toronto to justify 
a more— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Unfortunately we'll never 
get all those people on the trains. 

Mr. Davison: Yes, but to justify much 
better service than were providing now, 
maybe it would be a good idea for the 
ministry to reassess, look at the rail, look at 
the bus services, and see which way it is you 
can deliver the kind of service that is 
merited and the kind of service that will 
attract people who are now using energy- 
consuming automobiles. 

The other problem is at the end of the 


schedule, at the end of the day. We run 


the express buses only until 9 at night with 


some exceptions—I think Friday and Satur- 


day are exceptions—and then anybody going 
after that is looking at a Lakeshore bus, 


which means a poor member of the Legis- 
ature getting out of here at 10:30 has to 


wait for a 12:30 bus, which is a two-hour 


— drive— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t mind your 
going through Oakville. 
Mr. Davison: —or go down to Union Sta- 


tion and take— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A two-hour drive? 

Mr. Davison: It’s a two-hour bus ride 
on the Lakeshore run, or he has to go down 
to Union Station and take the GO service to 
Oakville and then a bus to Hamilton. 


Mr. McNab: An hour and 27 minutes. 
Mr. Davison: An hour and 27 minutes, as 


compared to, frequently, 55 minutes on an 





| 


express bus. And then, of course, you run into 
a dual problem with the Lakeshore service; 
the bus doesn’t get you into Hamilton before 
the Hamilton civic bus has stopped operating. 
That’s not your problem. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would think not. If you 
want to go home in the small hours of the 
morning, youre going to have trouble. 


Mr. Cunningham: I think we better buy 


him a car. That’s all there is to it. 


Mr. Davison: I’m just trying to save the 
government money. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Ford Motor Company in 


- Oakville would be quite happy to build you 


a car to meet those exclusive demands that 
you have. 


Mr. Davison: I couldn’t afford one. 


Mr. McNab: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 1 
may make a comment in respect to the plan- 


ning of the passenger volumes that could be 





anticipated. Although I was not directly in- 


volved in it, I had some responsibility in the 
studies and certainly the ministry is continuing 
to study these things. It isn’t an extrapolation 
of so many people, so many riders. There 
are certain types of travellers whom we can 
attract to the service. We must realize that 
we do not do the planning, we design and 
operate the service. Mr. Johnston, who has 
done much of the planning, has studies which 
are much more involved than extrapolating 
on what you could expect if you added more 
trains. 

You mention, too, the fact that the bus 
services are slow at times, particularly in off- 
peak hours. We referred to the Lakeshore 
service. We have a dual purpose to serve 
along there. We have to provide the local 
through services. It gets right down to a 
matter of economics, and unfortunately, we 
can only afford so much. It is extremely 
difficult to justify increased subsidy support 
for these things when youre running a 
parallel service, a local with an express. 

Believe me, we would like to supply al- 
most personal service to everybody, a service 
that would fit into everybody's requirements, 
but it’s just not economically possible, I 
would suggest that if I ever went forward to 
the minister with the proposals to supply a 
high level of personalized service, he would 
look around and find somebody else to take 
the job as chairman of TATOA, knowing 
he could not get the proposals through this 
body here. My point is this, that the planners 
do use very sophisticated methods, and 
methods that are based on practices that have 
been developed over the years, They can 
project relatively closely the patronage that 
you could expect from changes. 


Mr. Davison: No, I don’t claim to be a 
designer or a planner in terms of intercity 
commuter services. I don’t pretend to be, 
but I am a user of the service on occasion 
and I have many, many constituents who 
use or don’t use the service. I think what 
we are engaged in is— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There are some interesting 
figures. 

Mr. Davison: We'll hear them as soon as I 
have finished giving you my interesting 
opinion. What we're engaged in, perhaps, is 
saying that we don’t have adequate service, 
or at least, we don’t have service that meets 
the desires of the commuters, or a service 
that will attract the people who are currently 
going back and forth by private transpor- 
tation. But to say, “What’s the sense of 
putting any better service in there, because 
we really won't get those people to use the 
servicer?” I don’t think is the proper argu- 
ment. I think if we can deliver an effective, 
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efficient service, we can convince people to 
use it. I don’t think there’s going to be a 
problem in that field. 

Now we can have the facts to add to the 
fantasy. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I wasn’t trying to inter- 
rupt you, I was just trying to feed you in- 
formation, but our statistics as to the ridership 
on GO, for instance on the Lakeshore bus 
service, as we call it, show a 6.5 per cent 
increase this year to date over last. With 
the Queen Elizabeth Way service—that would 
be the express route, I believe—from Hamil- 
ton through we are talking about a 2.7 per 
cent increase. The Oakville train meet—that’s 
the buses from Hamilton meeting the train— 
is up 5.9 per cent. The rail service for the 
Lakeshore West is up 9.2 per cent this year 
over last. There are some other different 
figures. The Queen Elizabeth service, for in- 
stance is up 9 per cent over a year ago 
October. 


Mr. Davison: You're saying then that the 
direct train service into Hamilton has had an 
increase of 9.2 per cent in its ridership? 
[2:15] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s the total route, not 
necessarily the passengers who board at 
Hamilton, but the ones who board at Burl- 
ington, Oakville, Clarkson and so on. 

We've had a 9.2 per cent increase over 
last year; on the Lakeshore east, it was 9.8 
per cent; on the northwest service—that’s the 
one running up through Brampton to George- 
town—there was a 12.5 per cent increase. 

The total rail system has increased 9.7 per 
cent this year over last, roughly 10 per cent. 
The total bus system has increased 38.8 per 
cent over last year. There were some large 
increases there. The Streetsville-Milton bus 
line is up 68 per cent as of October 1977 
over October 1976, 

The total buses are up 38.8 per cent. The 
total trains are up 9.7 per cent. The total 
system is up an even 20 per cent. That’s the 
first 10 months of 1977 over the first 10 
months of 1976—a 20 per cent increase. So 
we are taking people out of cars and put- 
ting them on trains and buses. 


Mr. Davison: Are the Lakeshore stops not 
served by the GO trains? The Lakeshore bus 
route that GO runs between Toronto and 
Hamilton—do those buses not serve many of 
the stops served by the GO train system? 

Mr. McNab: Yes. It all depends what you 
mean by “served.” The train stops at Burl- 
ington, and now at the new station at Oak- 
ville West. Those only have the two trains 
morning and night. 

Mr. Davison: You were talking about hav- 


ing to provide service to the people between 
Hamilton and Toronto with the GO bus, 
Aren’t they provided with service by the GO 
trains? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The trains are running at 
capacity. The trains are running at capacity 
now. Every piece of equipment we own is 
in service. 

Mr. Davison: I’m talking about the stops. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The buses make more 
stops and they go through a different section 
of the communities. They go through down- 
town Burlington, the Bronte area, Oakville, 
Clarkson, Port Credit—all on the lakeshore. 

Mr. Davison: Just the complete Lakeshore 
service does that. There are a number of 
buses that run between Hamilton and To- 
ronto that stop at five or six places just off 
the Queen E. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. That serves a different 
group of people. 

Mr. Davison: Than would the GO train? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Than would the train. 
Mainly those stops are where there are only 
two trains a day. 


Mr. McNab: There are other stops through 
Peel. There’s a fair distance between the 
rail line and the bus lines. Bus lines gener- 
ally follow the Queen Elizabeth Way. It’s a 
different market. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Many people who live 
along the Lakeshore would prefer to catch 
the bus and ride it in rather than be driven 
up to the train station. The trains are full 
to capacity, in any case. 

Mr. Davison: I think the ministry's aware 
that residents of Hamilton-Wentworth don't 
find the system adequate to their needs. Ob- 
viously, there are cost problems the ministry 
has to face. I hope we have today a com- 
mitment from the ministry that the system 
is in need of improvement if were going to 
meet the needs of people in the region of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 

Hon. Mr. What 


Snow: improvements 


would you recommend? Are you _ talking — 
about the hourly express bus? Do you think — 
there should be a half-hourly express bus? | 
I'd have to see the ridership: on the hourly — 
one before I would know that. An hourly — 
bus service is a pretty good service for basi- _ 


cally what is an inter-city service. 
Mr. Davison: I don’t think we 


one member of the provincial parliament. I 


think the thing to do is to have your planners | 
talk to people in Hamilton-Wentworth, do | 
some up-to-date studies on people who aren't | 
using the service, why they aren’t using the - 


should | 


build commuter services on the opinions of : 





_ville-Milton run, which was 
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service and what kind of service they would 
use, then provide the service that will meet 
the needs, subject to the cost problems you 
face. If I had that kind of commitment from 
the ministry, I would be quite happy with it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can commit myself to 
that statement. 


Mr. McNab: I can certainly respond to 
that, sir, because really, in essence, this is 
what we're doing. But when you're providing 
a transportation service designed to take 
people out of their cars—people with a mul- 
titude of requirements, driving habits and 
business affiliations—it’s absolutely impossible 
to satisfy all tastes. I’m quite sure that you 
realize that. What were attempting to do 
within the financial constraints that we all 
must recognize is to satisfy the largest num- 
ber of people. 

We're in continued discussion with the 
regional people and the people at the mu- 
nicipal level in the city of Hamilton, who 
express themselves quite vociferously regard- 
ing the fact that they feel that we're not 
doing the job that we possibly could do. 
Generally the end result of those discussions 
is a stalemate, in that they can’t really make 
recommendations that are economically sound 
and that aren’t going to hurt some other 
members of the community who are satisfied 
with the type or service being provided. But 
we certainly are committed to working with 
the municipalities. This is one of the benefits 


we hope to gain from being associated with 


the region and having the regional chairman 
on as a member of the board of directors. 
Mr. Davison: One first step you might 
make would be a comprehensive survey of 
the current ridership as to what they think 


of the service. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We're doing that on a 


continuous basis. We're adjusting routes and 
adding new services all the time. If the 


ridership builds up, as it has on that Streets- 
only imple- 
mented less than two years ago—it started 
off with one level of service and the first 


thing we knew the buses were full before 
they got half way to Toronto, so we've put 


on additional buses now. We've got some 
buses that only go half way picking up 


passengers and then the balance of the trip 


is an express run and other buses pick up 
the rest of the passengers. We are doing 
ridership studies, traffic counts, utilization 


counts all the time and increasing our ca- 


pacity to meet the needs of the public. 
Mr. McNab: Many of our routes, as the 


"minister pointed out, will have three or four 





standees over the period of a week. If the 


number goes up to seven or eight, we put 
a second section on the bus line and by the 
end of the week we have standees on that. 
There is—as I think the figures the minister 
read out show—a real acceptance of public 
transit for various reasons. It’s not a simple 
thing. I appreciate your concerns, but it’s 
a demand that is extremely difficult to sat- 
isfy, particularly on a personal basis, because 
we found out in making certain changes we 
improve the situation for one group of peo- 
ple and then all hell breaks out because of 
the fact that it’s not maybe as satisfactory 
to another group. But were working on it, 
sir. 

Mr. Davison: I’m not quite sure I’m get- 
ting anywhere. 

Mr. McNab: I think you are. 

Mr. Davison: Okay. 

Mr. Cunningham: Mr. McNab, I'm not 
really all that critical of your agency. When 
I think of government agencies that com- 
municate with members of the Legislature, 
I have to think that TATOA is probably one 
of the best. I don’t know who it is in your 
agency who is responsible for drafting the 
newsletters that we get about as often as 
we get correspondence from the fellow at 
High Grade Mines, or whatever, but I 
know— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Are we a regular cor- 
responder of yours, too? 

Mr. Cunningham: I don’t want you to feel 
that you’re sort of exclusive or anything like 
that. We all get letters from that fellow. 

Mr. Young: I had a letter from him today, 
actually. 

Mr. Cunningham: I haven’t checked the 
mail yet. Also probably in my mailbox in 
Waterdown is the latest newsletter from 
you people. I must say that on Sunday after- 
noons at half time invariably I read them. 
It’s a chance for me to find out what’s going 
on. 

I want to comend you on your efforts. 
Short of extending GO bus express service 
to Waterdown, or a train up there, I have 
no complaints whatsoever, generally, about 
the nature of your operation. 

I want to ask you a few questions about 
service to Burlington, and some of the prob- 
lems you may be experiencing. First of all, 
what is happening in Burlington right now? 

Mr. McNab: Insofar as the new station 
is concerned? 


Mr. Cunningham: Yes. 


Mr. McNab: We are in the final throes 
of acquiring the property. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: There are two new sta- 
tions to be built in Burlington. One on 
Fairview Avenue just near Brant Street. That 
will replace the existing station, and will 
be a new, modern station with a greatly im- 
proved parking facility and so on. Then 
there are plans for a new station at Appleby 
Line to serve the East Burlington area. Those 
two sites have been selected, they have been 
submitted to the municipality, we have the 
concurrence of the city of Burlington on the 
locations of those sites. 

Mr. Cunningham: They have a bright new 
mayor there I see. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A very bright new Con- 
servative mayor, yes. 

Mr. Cunningham: I don’t think she’s Con- 
servative. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We'll give her the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s how I think she 
got in, to tell you the truth. She got rid of 
the Conservative who was there. But we 
won't get into that because that’s not even 
germane. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We had a Conservative 
running against a Conservative. 

Mr. Cunningham: There aren’t that many 
Conservatives in Burlington. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It gave the city a great 
choice. 

Mr. Chairman: I don’t happen to see this 
particular item under 2505. 

Mr. Cunningham: No, it’s not. 

Mr. McNab, prior to Mr. Snow’s inter- 
jection—which was prompted by my _inter- 
jection—I think he possibly answered the 
concerns I have with regard to parking prob- 
lems. I wasn’t aware that you were as far 
down the— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: How much land are we 
buying in Burlington? 

Mr. McNab: I think it’s about six acres. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Is it 300 cars per acre? 


Mr. McNab: No, no. That will accommo- 
date about 500, I believe. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is 300 square feet per 
car, three cars per thousand square feet— 
it’s 150 cars per acre. 

Mr.McNab: I’m not far out. There’s land 
taken for the— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There'll be bus loops. 
We'll be working with Burlington transit, 
building bus services for them to intercon- 
nect the local transit with the— 

Mr. McNab: That's one of the more im- 
portant features of the new train stations 


were building—that’s the interface—the kiss- 
and-ride circle and the access for public 
transit. We realize that in the long haul 
were going to run out of parking spots. You 
can’t fill the demand and we want to work 
with the local transit authorities to interface 
as we are in Oakville. 


Mr. Cunningham: The local transit people— 
it used to be privately run. A young fellow 
named Norton used to run it, privately. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A great man. 


Mr. Cunningham: When it was private 
enterprise it was a real hot service. Now the 
government’s got its hands on it it’s deteri- 
orated somewhat. Just lately they've got 
Sunday service. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s the municipal govern- 
ment that’s running it. 


Mr. Cunningham: Well, government. 
Tm glad you're as far along the way as 
you are with the construction. When will 


that be finished? 


Mr. McNab: It’s on our schedule for 1978— 
to be completed by the fall or winter of 
1978. 


Mr. Cunningham: You're just about at the 
stage with Burlington that you are, I think, 
with the Oakville station where you have a 
lot of parking problems and a lot of difficul- 
ties getting out of there. 

I don’t mind telling you, there’s the odd 
person who will not use GO facilities at all, 
but park his or her car there for car pooling 
purposes. This tends to congest your lots 
somewhat unnecessarily. I can’t see anybody 
doing that in Oakville because that is a pain 
to get out of, and you wouldn’t want to 
hinder that unnecessarily. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: An awful lot of people 
from the Burlington area drive to that Oak- 
ville station. We have leased some additional 
land there for parking. We’ve expanded that 
parking Jot, I think, five times in the past 10 
years and put in the east entrance to the 
station, so there are two locations where they 
can get to the platform. I don’t know what 
the percentage is, but quite a high percentage 
of people drive from Burlington to that 
station. 

When we get the five trains morning and 
night through to Burlington, it will eliminate 
a lot of the people from further west driving 
to the Oakville station and will relieve some- 
what the parking situation at Oakville. 
[2.30] 


Mr. Cunningham: I talked about the com- 
munications— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Either the new Bronte 
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or the new West Oakville station has—the old 
one was a total disaster as far as facilities 
were concerned—but the new station’s been 
open just about a month now. I believe there 
are Over 100 cars—is there not, at that 
station? Yes, 115 cars each morning the 


first week it opened. Now there are proper 


station and parking facilities there, more 
people are using that station. It’s been in- 
creasing every day. 

Mr. Cunningham: What are you doing as 
far as advertising for the public is concerned? 


| You've got a great communications program— 


Mr. McNab: Our difficulty with advertising, 


_ particularly rail services, is what did we have 


to sellP We had standing room from Oakville 


in. With the advent of the bi-level coaches 








which will be coming on stream—the first 
train set will be in operation on possibly 
February 6 or 7, then a train set will be 


_ added every couple of weeks from then on— 
well be able to handle increased loads and 


not require people to stand. 

We've been attempting to encourage 
special event advertising such as the Exhibi- 
tion, football games, baseball games—that 


type of thing. That helps tremendously to 


cover our fixed costs. 
You mentioned the GO News. This was put 


_ out originally to acquaint the passengers with 








what was going on, to give us an opportunity 
of explaining how we had some failures and 
what we could expect in improvements. We 
circulated it around to members of the 
Legislature and various people who would 
find it of interest. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The tri-level cars will 
increase our seating capacity on the Lake- 
shore line by about 70 to 75 per cent. 

Mr. Cunningham: Did you say tri-level? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Tri-level, yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: Who does this News? Is 
it done through an ad agency? 


Mr. McNab: No, it’s done right here. 

Mr. Cunningham: It’s all in-house. 

Mr. McNab: In-house. We have a little 
chap—I believe it was either at Halton or 
Peel county that we picked him up many 
years ago. 

Mr. Cunningham: Keep him. He’s doing 
a very good job. 

Mr. McNab: Tom Henry—he’s a very fine 
young man. 

Mr. Cunningham: He’s doing a good job. 

What are your intentions as far as ad- 
vertising to the public is concerned? Do you 
have an agency you work through? Have 


you got a communications program that 
you're going to embark upon? 

Mr. McNab: Yes, definitely we are. We 
are developing one now. 

Mr. Cunningham: Who's been hired to do 
that? 

Mr. McNab: I believe Case is the agency 
we have been using. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Case and Associates. 

Mr. Cunningham: Are they the agency 
for the ministry as well? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. 

Mr. Cunningham: How long has that re- 
lationship existed? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Two or three years. 

Mr. Gilbert: They had the contract. I for- 
get when the last contract was awarded to 
them, but it was less than a year ago, I 
think, 

Mr. McNab: In the contract that was 
awarded by the minister, we put ours in as 
an add-on. 

Mr. Cunningham: How long does that 
contract go for? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think the Case contract 
has been renewed once since I have been 
minister and new bids were called. How- 
ever it’s done. 

Mr. Gilbert: I think it’s a two-year con- 
tract. I can find that out for you. 

Mr. Cunningham: I’d like to know. I'd 
like some information about these bi-level 
coaches. What was the original cost and 
what do you project they will be over that 
amount? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Approximately $40 mil- 
lion is the cost of the 80 cars. But there 
is an escalation formula in the contract 
based on certain statistics Canada informa- 
tion, I believe. 

Mr. Cunningham: Is that escalation form- 
ula common to the original information re- 
quested when tenders were called for? 


Mr. McNab: No. The original estimate 
was about $32 million for the 80 cars. There 
were provisions in it, as the design devel- 
oped during construction, for the additional 
features that we have introduced into the 
car. The amount is approximately $1.5 mil- 
lion more on the 80 cars. These are things 
that have developed as the final design— 
They were bid on a concept. 

Mr. Cunningham: So when you say $1.5 
million more you're talking $33.5 million— 
something like that? 


Mr. McNab: No, about $33.1 million. The 
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$40 million I mentioned includes the power 
units too. That wasn’t in that contract. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I know the $40 million 
is the capital expenditure for the cars and 
the local power unit. Power units are larger 
General Motors diesels than the ones that 
are used on the single level trains, 

Mr. Cunningham: Youve brought your 
map along. Is it your intention today to tell 
us about projected expansion? Would you 
mind? 

Mr. McNab: Maybe I could do it from 
the map. The green lines are the rail, of 
course; the Richmond Hill service— 

Mr. Chairman: Would you use the micro- 
phone there, Ken, if you wouldn’t mind. 


Mr. McNab: Yes. The solid green lines 
are the lines that have been in operation— 
the Lakeshore line and the Brampton- 
Georgetown line. The dotted green line is 
the Richmond Hill line that will be coming 
into service just as soon as we can get the 
equipment relieved from the Lakeshore with 
the advent of the bi-levels. We anticipate 
that will be possibly April. There have been 
delays in implementing the Streetsville-Mil- 
ton line due to our problems in getting the 
funding that was promised from the federal 
government. But I think this is on track, to 
coin a pun, for construction with a target 
date now of 1980. 


Mr. Cunningham: What about Oshawa? 
What are your intentions in that direction. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We haven’t any inten- 
tions there—either honourable or dishonour- 
able. That is out of our area. 


Mr. Cunningham: It’s an area that cer- 
tainly is expanding rapidly and has a lot of 
commuter traffic in and out of it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not just alibiing. As 
I pointed out, the decision to operate a 
service ‘there unquestionably will have to 
come about as a planning decision that will 
be approved by government and _ handed 
over to us to design and implement. 

Mr. Cunningham: If I could respectfully 
suggest at this time, I hope that you would 
consider it because it is an area that is 
growing very rapidly. I think the plans— 

Hon, Mr. Snow: We're considering doing 
some survey work there, I think, this com- 
ing summer. Some students will be doing 
some house-to-house question-asking to try 
to find out the interest in that type of serv- 
ice. I know, Hon. Mr. McCague, the mem- 
ber for that area, has discussed this with us. 

But presently the Orangeville area is serv- 
iced by Gray Coach, of course. It is giving 
a certain amount of service down through 


that route. I wouldn't say it’s adequate for 
a commuter service but— 

Mr. McNab: There is a potential here, 
sir, and we’ve discussed this before— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Doesn’t that Bruce bus 
line stop in Orangeville too? 

Mr. McNab: I think they do. 


Hon. Mr. 
carriers who go down there. 

Mr. McNab: But again, with the equip- 
ment that will be coming available with the 
advent of the bi-levels, it will enable us to 
supply much more capacity, particularly for 
bus transfer at Georgetown and Brampton. 
That will help tap a lot of the development 
that is going on in that area. 

Mr. Cunningham: We've got to look after 
Brampton. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There are quite a large 
number of buses being used now on the 
Streetsville-Milton-Mississauga line. We have 
been continually adding more buses to meet 
the need and will do so until such time as 
the railway line does get implemented. At 
the present time were buying some _loca- 
tions and arranging leases for others from 
the railroads and so on for the station sites 
for the Streetsville-Mississauga-Milton line. 

At Milton I think they are in negotiations 
now for a site. They have decided, with the 
town council, on where the station should 
be. They’re going to get the land there and 
put in a parking lot even before the train 
service is ready to go. They plan to use 
that parking lot for people who want to park 
their car and go on the buses from that 
location and the same thing at different Mis- 
sissauga locations. There will be a transfer 
point between cars and buses, if you can 
call it that. 

Mr. Cunningham: How do your plans for 
parcels fit into this? We've just passed legis- 
lation to legalize what I think you referred 
to in the Legislature as an “illegal activity”. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There was some doubt 
in the legislation as to whether TATOA had 
authority to carry parcels. For instance, 
there is no Gray Coach service on the Lake- 
shore now between Toronto and Hamilton, 
but there is still a demand for some type 


of bus parcel delivery. TATOA have been | 


providing that service just as Gray Coach 
used ito provide it. It wasn’t that important 
a thing, but when we amended the Act, we 


Snow: I think there are two 


thought we should clarify that. TATOA does — 


not make a practice of trying to encourage 
that service but we're trying to meet the 
demand that was there before. 


Mr. McNab: Quite frankly we would like 
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to get out of it in a lot of areas because we 


hate to see parcels occupying passenger 


seats. Were looking for a way to handle 


that service—possibly on offpeak or on other 


type of vehicles, or by other people doing 


it—because there is a need for the service. 
Mr. Cunningham: I’ve heard something 


about that in the hearing before the High- 


way Transport Board—that there is a need 
for the service. That may be a reflection on 


the parcel service that is being offered by 


you people. Maybe it is a reflection on our 


mail, which sometimes isn’t all that good 

















either. Because it’s before the Highway 


Transport Board, I won’t go into any more 


detail on this, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have the information 
on the Case Associates contract. It began in 
August 1976 and runs until August 1978. It 
was awarded in accordance with Manage- 
ment Board procedures. There were three 
proposals received from three different ad 


| agencies. 


Mr. Cunningham: Who were the others? 


Do you know? 


Mr. Gilbert: We can get them for you. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I know this was a re- 
newal hecause Case Associates had the con- 
tract when it came up for renewal. It was 
re-advertised and they were the successful 
bidder again. 


Mr. Gilbert: We can get that for you by 


telephone. 


Mr. Cunningham: In the future, would 


_you consider opening it up to the entire 
advertising agency industry in Ontario so 


that everybody could participate, instead of 
just three? 

Mr. Gilbert: When choosing consultants 
for large planning jobs, and what have you, 
you have to ask for proposals, I don’t think 


it’s fair to ask for 10 or 12 or 14 or 15 pro- 


posals from every ad agency because it does 
cost money to put these together. Certainly 
we, as the minister stated, were following 
the proposals. 

Here are the other two that Mr. Bidell 
has just given me. Foster and McConnell 
were the other two agencies that submitted 
proposals when we were completing this 
award. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t do a lot of 


work with these people, as far as advertising 
is concerned, 


—-([2:45] 


Mr. Cunningham: I'll give you that later 


| on. Were not on that at the moment now 
and I’m trying to help the chairman here. 


I have a few more questions on this par- 


ticular item and then I’m through and ready 
to offer my endorsement of your activities 
in this regard by way of a vote. 

I'm wondering, Mr. Minister, what the 
government policy is with regard to com- 
muter costs in the future. Do you have a 
policy with regard to what percentage 
they’re going to pay? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would say we do. Basi- 
cally, whether it be municipal transit or pro- 
vincial transit, the capital cost is not con- 
sidered in the fare structure. In municipal 
transit, we pay 75 per cent and the munici- 
pality pays 25 per cent out of their funding. 
With regard to operating cost we feel there 
has to be a reasonable ratio of the operating 
cost paid by the user of the facility. In mu- 
nicipal transit, this ranges from 50 per 
cent to 72.5 per cent, depending on the 
sizes of the different categories. I believe 
there are four categories of municipalities. 

Mr. Cunningham: Is that 72 per cent con- 
sistent on all your routes in TATOA activi- 
ties? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, we're below that. 
We have established a goal of 66 per cent. 
Is that right? 

Mr. McNab: Sixty-five or 66. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: At this time we have set 
a goal of getting 66 or 65 per cent, or two- 
thirds of the operating cost, from the fare 
box. 

Mr. Cunningham: What’s the figure right 
now? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It depends on whether 
cabinet approves the new fare structure. 


Mr. McNab: It would be in the neigh- 
bourhood of 57 or 58 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It started out in 1972 
at about our target, was it not? 


Mr. McNab: About 68 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe 68 per cent in 
1972. There were no fare increases for a 
number of years and with increased cost of 
operating that percentage slipped, even 
though there was greatly increased ridership. 
The percentage paid by the passenger was 
reduced. Two years ago we had a fare in- 
crease; a year ago we had a fare increase; 
the board has recommended a fare increase 
again for next year, which has to be con- 
firmed or denied or adjusted, or whatever, 
by cabinet. It’s in the legislation that fare 
changes must be approved by order-in- 
council. That is proceeding now. 

Unfortunately, we are in the process of 
negotiating a new contract with the CNR. 
This was a 10-year contract for operating 
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with CNR that expired in May of this year. 
In about January we started to negotiate a 
new contract and that is getting to the final 
stages at this moment. 

We've had some difficulty with the rail- 
road wanting to increase their charges for 
operating quite substantially. We're not say- 
ing there should not be an increase—their 
costs have increased the same as anybody 
else’s. But we were very dissatisfied with 
their starting position. 

There have been a lot of negotiations, in- 
cluding discussions between myself and Dr. 
Bandeen, the president of CNR, and a 
further meeting last weekend when Mr. 
McNab, Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Parsons met 
with the CNR officials. We're also nego- 
tiating with CPR at this time to operate the 
Streetsville-Milton line. 

Even with our fare increases and ridership 
increases, were having a little trouble getting 
back up to that 65 per cent. Our target is to 
get there within the next two years. 


Mr. McNab: Between 1972 and 1975 was 
the period of the highest inflation in our 
costs— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Fuel costs. 

Mr. McNab: —and that was the period 
when we didn’t have a fare increase. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It slipped down to about 
50 per cent at one time. 


Mr. McNab: That’s right, before we started 
the annual fare increase. 


Mr. Cunningham: Have you done any cal- 
culations on the money that would be saved 
by not wasting all that fuel on the highway? 
It’s one thing that just really overwhelms 
me. When I’m stuck in traffic, I just think 
of the thousands of gallons of fuel that we 
must be wasting, that we wouldn’t be wast- 
ing if we could get more people using these 
things. I guess, alternatively, I’m thinking of 
a greater subsidy. Do you do some cost 
trade-offs or some studies in that regardP 


Mr. McNab: Researchers have calculated 
the relative energy consumption of a loaded 
train and a loaded bus, keeping in mind the 
average number of people commuting. If 
my memory serves me, a bus is eight times 
as efficient as a car and a loaded train, 
providing there are reasonable loads on the 
train, is something in the neighbourhood of 
15 times as efficient. 

I don’t think there have been any studies 
to assess the actual savings in dollars, but 
there has been an awful lot of research into 
energy savings. This is what the minister 
and the ministry and ourselves tried to im- 
press upon the federal government. Their 


attitude of not getting in and helping the 
municipalities and the provinces in the provi- 
sion of mass transit as they had promised 
was certainly unrealistic in relation to their 
pleas to use other modes. 

Mr. Gilbert: This came out in the Science 
Council which has done quite a bit of work 
on this as well—on the approach Mr. McNab 
has mentioned. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Some of those figures are 
very high and very hard. When we have had 
a strike or something on the CNR, when the 
GO trains weren’t running for a few days, 
you could see the buildup of traffic on the 
Queen Elizabeth Way. If we weren't car- 
rying those thousands of passengers on the 
rail and in the buses, we would certainly 
have a greater traffic problem on our high. 
ways. 

Mr. Cunningham: It would be awful. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t recall the statistics 
Mr. McNab quoted with regard to fuel effi- 
ciency on a full loaded GO train as com- 
pared with buses. I’m sure that’s available. 

I do recall some figures we had about a 
year ago, if you'll recall, Mr. Cunningham, 
when they discontinued the rail diesel car 
between Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie. The 
CPR applied to discontinue that car. There 
were people writing to me saying that 
taking that rail car off was ridiculous, be- 
cause of its fuel efficiency. 

We looked into that in order to answer 
those queries. We found that a diesel high- 
way bus travelling between Sudbury and 
Sault Ste. Marie with about 50 seats would 
get nine to 10 miles per gallon of diesel 
fuel whereas that rail diesel car with about 
85 seats — roughly twice as many seats — 
would get two and a half miles to the gallon. 
In other words, the diesel bus on the high- 
way would provide seats back and forth 
between Sault Ste. Marie and Sudbury at 
about half the fuel consumption per seat 
mile. That’s comparing a single rail diesel 
car with a bus. Perhaps your figures are a 
great deal different with 10 double-decker 
coaches and one locomotive. 

Mr. McNab: Incidentally, on the Sault line 
they were carrying almost as many crew as 
they were passengers. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There were 10 to 14 
passengers on an average trip. 


Mr. McNab: I might have misled you on 


the ratio I gave you. The 15 is related to the 


private car. It’s eight times more efficient for 
the loaded bus than the 1.5 passengers in the 
car. The train is 15 times as efficient com- 
pared with the 1.5 people in the car, not 
the bus. 
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Mr. Cunningham: I have one final question, 
and I thank the committee for indulging me 
in my questions. This relates to GO bus 


service. I’m wondering what your intentions 


are concerning the contract you have with 
Gray Coach for bus service which will expire 
on December 31 of this year. Do you intend 
to renew it or will we be seeing Greyhound 
take that over? 


Mr. McNab: That’s 1978, sir. 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s right. I’m sorry. 

Mr. McNab: Were assuming that Grey- 
hound or somebody else will be providing 
that service to us. It’s not our intention as an 
authority to get into the operation per se 


_of the buses. I don’t know if you realize that 
Gray Coach has undergone a reorganization 
where it’s been taken at arm’s length from 


the TTC, with a separate board of directors 


_and a separate president and general manager. 


] 





Mr. Cunningham: New paint and it'll be 
ready for sale. 

Mr. McNab: That may be. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s their decision. 

Mr. McNab: Well be entering into a 
standard agreement with whoever’s operating 
it on those routes. 

Mr. Cunningham: I thank you for answer- 
ing my questions. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe up to this time 
we have negotiated an operating contract 
with Gray Coach, is that right? 

Mr. McNab: That’s right, yes. On a cost- 
plus basis. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It started off with Gray 
Coach operating half a dozen buses for us 
when we first got into the bus business. How 
many buses do we have now? 

Mr. McNab: We have about 120 that we're 
Operating, for all practical purposes our own 
buses. We used to rent the buses. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We own the buses now. 


We bought 20 more buses last year and we 
have 120 buses, I believe it is now. Most 
of them are operated by Gray Coach, and a 


number up in the Markham area, the York 
region service, is operated by Travelways 


under a contract. With the growth of the 


system, whether we should be dividing that 


system up into four segments and tendering 


that at intervals, I don’t know. It has some 
benefits and some disadvantages. We've not 
made any decision on that at this time. Our 
present contract with Gray Coach goes until 
the end of 1978 as I understand it. 

Mr. Warner: I have a couple of questions. 
Unfortunately, I’ll have to be brief because 
I have a meeting to attend in a few minutes. 
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On a couple of items related to your 
statement earlier, I'd like to know if they 
have some connection to GO transit. In your 
statement you talk in generalities about a 
five-year plan. Is there any five-year plan 
that involves GO, and to make it more 
specific, as it would apply to the Pickering 
area or those areas that are generally east 
and northeast of Scarborough where many of 
us anticipate there's probably going to be 
some growth during the next decade? Also, 
quite frankly, there are some concerns that 
people are going to be simply passing through 
Scarborough to get to jobs in Toronto and 
returning to their homes in Pickering and 
that whole township area. 

[3:00] 

Secondly, if it’s not in this section on GO, 
perhaps the chairman or the minister could 
indicate what part deals with national unity. 
I don’t know that GO Transit has anything to 
do with national unity but it was mentioned 
in your statement as one of your overall objec- 
tives. I wonder if you are promoting national 
unity in your ministry and I’m wondering if 
GO Transit has any connection to that? Per- 
haps I could throw out a couple more 
questions. Do you want to answer the first 
one? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’d prefer to deal with 
them one at a time. 

Mr. Warner: Okay, all right. Sure, I'd be 
glad to. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Which one would you 
like me to answer first? 


Mr. Warner: Maybe the easy one is your 
national— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Okay, the five-year plan. 
As I stated earlier on—I guess you weren't 
here—our plans for expansion of GO Transit 
have been delayed for about two years, a 
year and a half we lost due to negotiations 
with and waiting on the federal government, 
but that is over now. As I stated in October 
in the House, we are more or less regrouping 
our forces and planning to proceed on our 
own with necessary improvements only, to 
deal with GO Transit’s needs. This will take 
a little bit of time but we do have our 
station ungrading program. 

We have the Lakeshore extension through 
to Burlington, which we have been discuss- 
ing at great length this afternoon; the new 
Cooksville-Streetsville-Milton rail line; the 
Markham-Richmond Hill line, which will go 
into service about April when we get enough 
double-decker or triple-decker cars put into 
service on the Lakeshore to relieve equipment 
there. That’s what’s delaying the other line 
going into service. 
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I expect by some time during the first 
quarter, probably February of 1978, to be 
able to put before you all a more detailed- 
program, with some dates attached, to imple- 
ment the improvements I’ve just mentioned, 
the largest being the Streetsville-Milton line 
and the Lakeshore extension. The rail serv- 
ice, of course, takes a lot of lead time and 
planning. For instance, signals. Signal equip- 
ment to do the work that we have to do down 
in the Union Station area, which is being 
ordered now, will take two years for delivery 
—it’s hard to believe with so-called over 
capacity in industry. But the same applies to 
the CPR line and improvements there for the 
Streetsville-Milton service. There is about a 
two-year lead time that you have to order 
signal equipment before you receive it. 

Roughly, as Mr. McNab mentioned, we 
hope to have the Streetsville-Milton line in 
operation some time in 1980 and the Rich- 
mond Hill line next April. That’s behind 
schedule for several reasons, part of it signals, 
part of it construction, part of it some in- 
decision and problems over station locations, 
part of it waiting on the region of York over 
a grade separation—until that was settled there 
were numerous delays—and the most recent 
one, of course, the double-decker rail cars are 
a little behind schedule. We have to get those 
put into service on the Lakeshore to make 
the single-deckers available for Richmond Hill. 
Then, of course, we're going to perhaps have 
a surplus of equipment for a while, because 
the Lakeshore single-decker equipment is 
slated to go on the Milton-Streetsville line 
and that line won’t be ready for the equip- 
when it is relieved. 

I hope within a couple of months to be 
able to give you a detailed program of timing 
on all the station improvements, the rail line, 
new services, and everything related to rail 
for GO Transit for the next three, four years, 
at least until the announced program is com- 
pleted. 

Now, as for the bus, we don’t have to plan 
far ahead for the bus services because we can 
respond to the needs much quicker. If we 
need more buses, we can, on a year to year 
basis, budget to expand the system. 

Mr. Warner: Do you have anything in par- 
ticular planned for Pickering or, particularly, 
the north and east areas adjacent to Scar- 
borough? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Johnston mentioned 
this morning the joint study we are carrying 
out with TTC and Metro to meet the needs. 
Of course, with the revisions to the bill, the 
chairmen of the regions of Durham, York, 
Peel, Halton, Hamilton and Metro are all 
members of the board of directors of TATOA. 


We have no major plans for rail expansion in 
that area but look forward, at least in the 
short term, to handling the needs there with 
buses. 

Mr. McNab: That’s true. And there is a 
study going on at present, headed up by the 
ministry, involving the eastern regional munic- 


ipalities, as an extension to the one with Metro | 


Toronto, looking at the entire situation in 


Durham as to what will be the opportunities 
and what will be required in the Durham-- 


Pickering area. 

Mr. Warner: The line that goes out through 
Malton-Etobicoke—northwest—is that near 
the airport? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s the green line, yes. 
It goes fairly close to the airport. 

Mr. Warner: Have you examined the 
potential of developing commuter rail from 
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the International Airport to the centre of © 


Metro? 


Mr. Johnston: That was studied as a part of — 


the access requirements to the Toronto Inter- 
national Airport at the time that it was a 
serious proposal. They looked into the 
feasibility and there was relocation of the line 
because it passes right through the middle of 
the airport property. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: He is referring to Malton 
Airport. 

Mr. Johnston: Oh, Malton? 

Mr. Warner: At Toronto International. 

Mr. Johnston: Oh, I’m sorry. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: He is referring to the 
Georgetown GO service. 

Mr. Warner: Yes. I realize Pickering air- 
port is a whole different argument. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It doesn’t come under this | 


vote. 

Mr. Warner: No, it doesn’t. It is worthy of 
some discussion at some point; I am not con- 
vinced that that item is dead and buried. 

My question was about the Toronto Inter- 
national Airport. Had there been a study and 
is there a practical way? I know there is a 
line that runs roughly in a northwest angle 
from downtown Toronto out to that area. I 
think it is a CN line; I can’t remember ex- 
actly. . 

Mr. Johnston: Approximately a year and a 
half ago there was some joint investigation 
made by the technical staff of the Ministry of 
Transport and this ministry into the types of 
ground access that would be required to serve 
Malton. The ultimate determination of the 
extent of public transportation is going to be 
determined by the long-term role of Malton 
airport, which is part of the study the minis- 
ter referred to earlier. But that study has 
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been reactivated and they are looking at bus 
and other types of public transportation re- 
quirements. As I say, they can’t make any 
final determinations until they know a little 
_ better what the role of Malton Airport will 
_ be in the future. 


| Mr. Warner: I find that last statement a 
little curious. Do you know what the role of 
} 





Toronto International will be in the future? 
| Surely, the role might be altered if you de- 
- cide to build an airport at Pickering, I agree. 
But nonetheless, the airport is going to be in 
- business. People will continue to come in and 
out of there. They may end up strictly as 
charter flights, I don’t know, but I suspect 
that airport is going to have a very high 
volume of traffic regardless of whether you 
| build another airport or not. 

_ Doesn’t that say you should do whatever is 
| possible to contruct a commuter rail from the 
airport to downtown Toronto? 


_ Mr. Johnston: I really can’t answer that 
| question. The level of activity at Malton now 
‘is a little over 11 million air passengers per 
year. There is a fairly extensive bus service 
serving that airport right now, and whether 
or not there are requirements beyond that 
at that time is the subject of this study that’s 
_ just been reactivated with the federal govern- 
ment. 

| The first phase was an inventory, basically 
_—trying to get a handle on the requirements 
today. What they are now into is what addi- 
tional facilities are required to serve the site. 
That could be influenced by other decisions 
as well. 


Mr. Warner: I don’t know if the minister 
| can appreciate this or not, but having landed 
-on a couple of occasions at Gatwick Airport 
_ outside London, in a matter of minutes you 
have your luggage and youre on a rail line 
to the heart of London. It’s obviously a much 
larger city than Toronto. It’s a very efficient 
| kind of service and it means that you can ride 
on the commuter rail and not have to use 
_ your car. That’s why I think it’s important to 
be able to offer that kind of service. I don’t 
know if it’s possible. 

I know there is a rail line going up there. 
That doesn’t mean that it’s possible to con- 
struct the service, I realize that, but I would 
| hope it would be a priority item for the 
minister to deal with if it’s at all feasible. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: I think it’s more practical 
| and possible to be dealt with not using the 
_GO Transit line but using a possible east- 
_ west intermediate capacity transit system via 
Eglinton or Finch or whatever it may be. 
| The western terminus of Eglinton is almost 
_ on the airport property. Beyond that, further 
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west, as I mentioned earlier in discussions 
with Mr. Young, we have provided for transit 
rights of way in the parkway belt plan. That 
ties in, basically, with the end of Eglinton 
and also with the airport. 

So if you look down the road long enough 
that plan does give some provisions for tran- 
sit right from Hamilton to Malton Airport, 
through Missassauga, Burlington to Malton 
Airport, connecting right up with Eglinton 
Avenue right through to Toronto. 

Mr. Warner: Can I assume from your com- 
ments that there has been some involvement 
in the study group that you’ve mentioned 
with the people who drew up the Metro 
plan, or at least with that document, the 
Metro plan? Because the routes you mention 
are specified in that Metro plan document, 
Finch Avenue and Eglinton Avenue, as being 
potential places for intermedate capacity. So 
I wonder if that’s been included in your 
study group then. 

Mr. Johnston: Yes. 


Mr. Warner: Okay, I have just a couple 
of other questions. You've been running the 
special trains to the Blue Jay ball games, I 
take it. Do you have any way of keeping 
figures on the ridership specifically for the 
games? 

Mr. McNab: As far as the Blue Jay games 
are concerned, if my memory serves me, | 
think we only ran one or two specials. The 
timing of the ball games because they're off- 
peak, makes it possible for us to utilize the 
existing schedule. In other words, what we do 
on off-peak is put full consist trains on, and 
we have been carrying approximately 12 
per cent of those people attending the games. 
The same would apply for the Argo games— 
12 per cent of the people by GO Transit. 

Mr. Warner: Did the city include GO 
Transit officials when it held its discussions 
about making some substantial alterations to 
the traffic patterns around that area for the 
times of the ball games? I gather, in fact, that 
they wanted to exclude cars—which I think 
is a great idea—and try to rely on public 
transit. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We're working with them 
on a shuttle service between Union Station 
and the CNE grounds. 

Mr. McNab: Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Warner: So the city includes you in 
those discussions, does it? 

[3:15] 

Mr. McNab: I attended the first meeting 
and representatives have been with them 
at subsequent meetings. As the minister 
mentioned, in the development of Union 
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Station well be able to provide shuttle 
service from Union Station to the Exhibition 
grounds, with a direct connection and a 
300-foot walk, from the new subway at 
Union Station. 

This year we should be able to carry 
between 15 and 20 per cent of the attend- 
ance at the Exhibition and the games, due 
to our bi-level coaches. That'll give us an 
immediate increased carrying capacity. 

We were included and we'll continue to 
be on that working team. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, I have many 
more questions but I must leave now. I 
simply want to comment that while I have 
constructive criticism of how government 
operates, I must say I think GO Transit is 
on the right track— 

Hon, Mr. Snow: I hope so. 


Mr. Warner: —and they won’t get on the 
CN track by mistake and meet the trains. 

I never disagree with my colleagues, you 
know that. I think there’s always room for 
improvement. But I think the concept is 
right. I would like to return later when the 
minister is discussing how he is going to 
assist national unity through his ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I can tell you that right 
now, if yow like. 


Mr. Warner: Certainly. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As a ministry, we have a 
considerable degree of involvement with the 
other provinces of Canada and the federal 
government. We have had considerable input 
in overall improvements and discussions with 
regard to transportation regulations. The 
responsibilities I have in this ministry and 
in other provinces spread around between 
about four different ministries. At different 
conferences or meetings I meet with dif- 
ferent ministers from other provinces. 

For instance, transportation regulation in 
some of the provinces is the responsibility of 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs. In Alberta 
it’s the Solicitor General and in Saskatch- 
ewan, I think it’s the Attorney General. In 
some provinces they have a separate min- 
ister of communications or of public utilities 
and communications. Many of the provinces 
have a separate Department of Highways 
and Department of Transport. 

Ontario takes a very active role in the 
RTAC meeting, which basically deals with 
roads. It is an annual meeting which in- 
cludes all provinces, the federal government 
and the municipalities. Mainly highways per- 
sonnel attend that. 

The CCMTA, which is the association of 
motor transport administrators, is made up 


mainly of senior officials from the transporta- 
tion regulations sections of each province. 
It also involves ‘Mr. Humphries, my assistant 
deputy minister of drivers and vehicles, who 
it so happens this year is president of that 
organization. 

The ministers meet annually; this year 
it was in September, here in Toronto. All 
the ministers attended from the 10 provinces 
and the federal government. Weve now 
brought the federal government in as a full 
partner. Mr. Lang attended our three-day 
meeting last September for one day. 

We also have two or three meetings a year 
with communications ministers. We met in 
Edmonton last April. We planned a meeting 
of communications ministers in Prince 


Edward Island for November but that was — 
cancelled at the request of Madame Sauvé. | 


It is being rescheduled tentatively for the 


third week in January, but understand it | 


may be delayed until March. I don’t know. 
The ministers responsible for communica- 


tions discuss federal-provincial relations on — 


communications regulations. Ontario takes 
quite an active role in that. 


I think in our small way we are con- 


tributing. Mr. Gilbert met with the Quebec — 
Deputy Minister of Transport recently. He 


was in Toronto. I will be meeting in 


January with Mr. Lessard, the Quebec min-_ 


ister, to discuss several matters relating to 
transportation between Ontario and Quebec. 


So we have in this ministry quite an 


ongoing role with the other provinces, to- 
gether with the federal government. It is 
not just a once a year get-together of min- 
isters to discuss their problems, it very much 
involves the staff level of other provinces. 
Mr. Warner: Perhaps we can pursue the 
item at length some other time and include 


a discussion of cable television as part of 


your quest for promoting national unity. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We've been discussing | 
cable television, pay TV, those matters quite 


extensively, at the Edmonton meeting. It 
was to be a major item on the agenda in 


November. I have had private meetings with — 
Madame Sauvé, both in Ottawa and here in 


my office last year as well. I think we are 
doing our part. 


Mr. Philip: It might interest the minister 
to know the only question on communica- | 


tions or transportation I got on an open line 


television program last night concerned pay 


TV. It was to do with whether or not this 
fellow could 
soon on his pay TV set. 


obtain pornographic movies : 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What was your answer? 
Mr. Philip: I told him that I didn’t think 
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I would have very much to do with it but 
I was sure the minister would be interested 
in his views and I would pass them on to 
you. I have now passed them on to you 
in your capacity as minister. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We'll look at that in 
depth. 

_ Are we still on TATOA? 

Mr. Young: Mr. McNab and I had a bit 
of a chat earlier this afternoon about the 
Yorkdale terminal and we've seen a bit 
about it— 

_ Hon, Mr. Snow: Did it get approved at 
council yesterday? 

_ Mr. Young: Yes, it's been approved. I 
wonder if Mr. McNab could elaborate for 
our benefit on what the general agreement 
is there? I am wondering what the agree- 
‘ment is in respect of using this space. At 
this time of year the parking lot is full of 
ears. Since you are going to take out a 
chunk of that, will there be enough parking 
“space for bus drivers, employees and so 
forth, or is more space going to be provided? 
Are you also going to use the space to the 
‘north that the TTC uses for storage of 
buses? Could you give us more details on 
this? 

_ Mr. McNab: We are taking about an acre 
and a quarter. First, the building will be 
built and owned by Trizec. We will have 
the basement as a bus terminal, plus one 
floor as a mezzanine for ticketing and re- 
| lated— 

Mr. Young: You will rent that? 


Mr. McNab: That will be rented on a 10- 
year lease with the right for three terms of 
renewal. 

__ As far as parking is concerned, I think the 
existence of the bus terminal will reduce the 
amount of parking required. That will be 
a pass-through point. Our regional buses will 
come into there, bringing passengers in who 
would otherwise have to drive. We expect 
quite a utilization by those people employed 
in the shopping centre itself. 

| Hon. Mr. Snow: We won’t be 
buses there. 


Mr. McNab: We won't be storing buses. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: We're building a new bus 
garage and terminal north of there. 


! Mr. McNab: It’s on Dufferin in that in- 
dustrial area, where the old deHavilland golf 
club used to be. 


| Mr. Young: It’s not in connection with 
_ the same facility? 

Mr. McNab: No, no. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: This terminal at Yorkdale 





storing 





} 





will be a transfer point basically with buses 
coming in, dropping off, picking up and go- 
ing. The storage and maintenance of the 
buses, parking for the drivers and all this 
type of facility will be at a different location 
altogether, not on that site. 

Mr. Young: Will you make any attempt 
at all to divert people coming down from 
Barrie and using Highway 400 to park there 
and to take your facilities downtown? 

Mr. McNab: Not the TTC facilities. 

Mr. Young: Not your facilities, that’s the 
TTC. 

Mr. McNab: That’s north of Wilson Ave- 
nue. 

Mr. Young: They'd have to come into 
Yorkdale and park there and take it from 
that station, because to get to the Wilson 
facilities, they'd have to come off Highway 
400. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s where the parking 
garage should be, in the ditch, which Metro 
has not agreed to. You know the story there. 

Metro built two large parking lots at the 
Wilson Avenue subway station, and right- 
fully so. Actually, I don’t know how people 
react to inconvenience but the lots will serve 
a great many people who live north of High- 
way 401. They can come along Wilson and 
park their cars on those lots, jump on the 
Spadina subway and go downtown. But I 
think, looking at the traffic pattern, it’s going 
to be difficult to encourage people coming 
down Highway 400 or Highway 401 from 
the east or west to get up to those parking 
lots. 

Mr. Young: No, they'd have to come into 
Yorkdale, I think. 

Mr. McNab: Yorkdale? No. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yorkdale I don’t think 
wants to become a parking lot for the TTC. 

Mr. Young: But it will. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s why we have rec- 
ommended the construction of the parking 
garage in the ditch at the Glencairn Station. 
There’s a beautiful large Glencairn station 
on the Spadina subway which we don’t think 
is going to be one of the Spadina line’s main 
passenger points. If a garage is built there 
it will allow people to swing off Highway 
401, down the Spadina and right into the 
garage, leave their cars and come down- 
town. That’s why we recommended that loca- 
tion. Metro has done nothing to accept that 
but talk, 

Mr. Young: But failing that, it looks as if 
what people will do actually when the Spa- 
dina line is in effect is swing into and park 
right at your terminal, or as close as they 
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can get to it, get on board there, and go 
downtown. 

Mr. McNab: No, they would get on the 
subway. 

Mr. Young: Yes. 

Mr. McNab: But I would point out that 
right now I think the construction is com- 
plete. The Trizec people are erecting barriers 
and will not allow parking in their lot until 
9:30, other than for those people who are 
employed there. The barriers are ‘being put 
up now. Then after 9:30, they'll be opened. 

Mr. Young: So that stops the commuter. 

Mr. McNab: That stops that. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: That will be a problem 
of Trizec’s to control the parking on their 
lot. 

Mr. Young: But I suspect a lot of people 
coming down Highway 400 after 9:30 will 
make for that terminal point there and park 
and come downtown. That is not your worry. 


Hon. Mr: Snow: No. no. The Yorkdale 
subway station is there. The bridge is across 
to the Yorkdale plaza. Now our terminal will 
be built right at the end of that bridge and 
the bridge will actually connect with the 
bus terminal. So people have direct access 
from Yorkdale’s parking lot now, even with- 
out our bus terminal, to that subway station. 


Mr. Young: Except there are no trains run- 
ning yet. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: No, but there will be. 


Mr. McNab: There are the regional buses. 
We will be routing many of our buses that 
don’t go in there now into the Yorkdale bus 
terminal for interface with the subway. We 
estimate that an awful lot of those people 
who are driving down now will be able to 
come from portal to portal practically. They 
will be able to come from the various com- 
munities north of Toronto by public transit 
into the bus terminal and, completely indoors, 
transfer on to the subway. I think this is 
generally recognized by the planners, by 
North York, too, that what is going to happen 
here is that it is going to reduce some of the 
parking problems, and certainly the conges- 
tion of buses on its municipal streets. 
[3:30] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We foresee this terminal, 
too, being used not only by GO Transit, but 
by intercity bus operators. 

Mr. Young: Take them out of the down- 
town core. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I can foresee in the 
future perhaps major bus terminals at Sher- 
way, Scarborough, Yorkdale and Scarborough 
Civic Centre. So buses from Montreal, for 


instance, or Peterborough, coming in from 

the east, rather than terminating downtown 

and coming into the town, would terminate— 

at least some of them—at, say, Scarborough 

city centre. Then passengers would jump on 

the light rail and the subway to come into 

Toronto, or would come through to Yorkdale 

or to Sherway in the west end and use the 

rapid transit facilities from those collection | 
points, shall we say, into the city, and vice » 
versa, with possibly charters going out. For » 
instance, if Gray Coach is running a ski bus | 
or ski charter to Collingwood, it would be 

able to depart from the Yorkdale bus terminal | 
and people from all over the city would | 
come to that point by public transit. 

Mr. Young: Therefore the buses would 
leave from there. 

Mr. McNab: All the intercity bus lines 
have expressed a keen interest in this. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We will have a shuttle » 
service between the Yorkdale plaza and | 
Malton airport, which is a pretty short trip. 

Mr. Young: So I would only have to take 
a cab out to Yorkdale. . 

Mr. McNab: He can get a local bus out 
there. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When 409 is completed 
into Malton, which it will be next year, that 
makes it a pretty easy route from Yorkdale. 

Mr. Young: If you ever get your garage 
down in the ditch, I presume a lot of people, 
Scotsmen particularly, will be still parking 
in the free space at Yorkdale and riding from 
that point. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There is nothing wrong 
with Scotsmen. They are just not quite as 
good as the Irish; that’s all. 

Mr. Young: If you charge in the garage, 
they will still park in Yorkdale and ride 
from that point. However that is something 
Trizec will have to look after. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m sorry; my Orange 
blood was coming out there. 

Mr. Young: It looks like a good move. 
There will certainly be some problems to be 
worked out. 

Mr. McNab: It’s something that North York 
has needed; a major transportation facility. 
And certainly right at the outset it is going 
to enhance a reasonable degree of patronage 
on the Spadina line. 

Mr. Young: What is the timetable on it? 

Mr. McNab: For the construction? 


Mr. Young: For finishing and opening. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I suppose now we can 


decide that. 
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Mr. MeNab: It will be the end of next 
year. 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: It could have been finish- 
ed six or eight months ago; it took so long 
to get the approval. 


| Mr. McNab: The subway is scheduled to 
open on the 28th and we will be providing 
temporary facilities at that point to coincide 
with the opening of the subway. 

_ Mr. Young: That’s in February, is it? 


, Mr. McNab: They are still calling for Janu- 
ary 28. 


Mr. Young: Thank you very much. 
Vote 2505 agreed to. 


| Mr.Chairman: 
‘vote 2501. 


_ On vote 2501, ministry administration pro- 
‘gram, item 1, main office: 

_ Mr. Philip: I would like to ask some ques- 
‘tions about the office of women’s programs 
which was set up, when, in 1972? 

| Mr. McNab: In 1970. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We've got some great 
/women in the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications. 

Mr. Cunningham: Not one female assistant 
deputy minister, in fact not even one female 
‘deputy minister. 
| Hon. Mr. Snow: Are you suggesting I 
‘should have a lady deputy minister? 
| Mr, Philip: In 1974 then, it was estab- 
ilished. Can you give us any figures on the 
increase in the number of assistant deputy 
level positions since that time? Has there 
‘been any significant change in higher level 
‘positions in the ministry? 

Mr. Gilbert: Yes, when you say— 


Mr. Philip: All right, let’s go further down 
‘and find out where we start then. What is 
‘the highest position presently in the min- 
|istry? 

' Mr. Gilbert: One of the directors in the 
-communications division is— 


We now will return to 





| Hon. Mr. Snow: —a lawyer and _ senior 
official, second in command, I guess, of the 
communications section, Vi Bielski. 


Mr. Philip: In the category we would 
‘broadly call professional—for want of a bet- 
ter example, perhaps if you started at any- 
thing above $20,000 a year, and I realize 
that is an arbitrary figure and I am willing 
to look at any other figure you might like 
to use for comparison—can you give us any 
;percentage increase that has resulted since 
1974? 


| Mr. Gilbert: I think first I should explain 


| 








that in the past we were primarily a tech- 
nically oriented ministry. This was one of 
the major problems that we had to with our 
woman’s program. There were a number of 
women coming into the organization but 
they were not in a position to take on senior 
positions such as you are talking about, as- 
sistant deputy ministers, and what have you. 
This has been one of the difficulties we have 
been faced with. This entire program is not 
only to give equal opportunity—and I per- 
sonally like to speak about equal opportunity 
rather than a woman’s program—an equal 
opportunity to these young professionals, as 
you say, and other women within the organ- 
ization, to put them in a position so they 
could qualify and compete equally with men 
in our ministry. I think the success we have 
had in the last couple of years is in placing 
a number of professional women in positions 
so they will in the future be able to com- 
pete and qualify as senior office heads. 

In the drivers and vehicles areas we have 
an office head who actually was acting as a 
secretary, executive assistant, or what-have- 
you, and within the last year has become an 
office head. 

As far as actual numbers, percentages, are 
concerned I don’t have them here but I can 
provide you with a breakdown and I can 
tell you now that you are not going to see 
any startling percentages showing that a 
large number of women have moved into 
senior positions within the ministry. It’s a 
slow process. 

Mr. Philip: Part of your budget for that 
office is in the area broadly called training. 
What percentage of that $66,000 would be 
spent on training? About $10,000, or is that 
further broken down? 


Mr. Gilbert: The $68,000 covers the three 
women we have in that area. The co-ordi- 
nator herself, the woman who assists her, and 
a secretary. As the actual dollars for train- 
ing—do we have the actual dollars for train- 
ing? I might say this too, Mr. Chairman, 
that a higher percentage of training pro- 
grams throughout the ministry than before 
are now including women. They aren't 
broken down and allotted to these par- 
ticular dollars that we are carrying in the 
deputy minister’s office. This primarily cov- 
ers the three people who are assigned to 
this program who report directly to the 
deputy minister. It also gives them some 
ability to promote equal opportunity to the 
managers throughout the regions in On- 
tario. 

Mr. Philip: Are there women who are 
professional trainers or management trainers 
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in the general training programs within your 
department? 
Mr. Gilbert: Yes, there are women. 


Mr. Philip: Of the specialized programs 
directed, in terms of training how much 
money would actually be spent and what 
group would you be primarily gearing the 
programs to? 

Mr. Gilbert: As far as the total training 
dollars go, I don’t know. We can see if we 
can get it here. But to answer the second part 
of your question, we are directing our at- 
tention to all levels of the ministry. At one 
time we zeroed in on the more technical 
training within the ministry, then we found 
we had to expand more of our effort to pre- 
pare them to become better managers. In 
the last couple of years we have initiated— 
within the ministry—a management course 
that actually takes middle management peo- 
ple, some potential managers, a number of 
office heads, and attempts to broaden their 
information about the ministry's total ac- 
tivity and make them better managers. 

So to answer your question, it covers 
technical as well as management training 
courses at all levels throughout the ministry. 


Mr. Philip: In terms of the skill type of 
training, that is the management facilitator 
type of training, the human relations man- 
agement type of training programs, are they 
purchased from outside the ministry or are 
you running your own training program? 

Mr. Gilbert: A few selected support serv- 
ices are obtained outside the ministry, but 
primarily all our services are by people 
within the ministry whom we have developed 
through training programs. They come under 
the personnel branch and in the last year 
or so we have put a good deal of emphasis 
on that part of the ministry. 

Going along with the problems we were 
talking about a while ago, with constraints 
and what have you, we see the need to make 
our people more flexible and better trained 
to carry out their roles. So we have, in the 
personnel branch, put more emphasis in the 
whole area of training and staff develop- 
ment as a whole. 


Mr. Chairman: I believe Mr. Cunningham 
has some supplementaries to what has been 


asked. 


Mr. Cunningham: Just one question. How 
many women did you say were On your 
senior appointment list? 


Mr. Gilbert! How many women on the 
senior appointments listP There are no 
women on the senior appointments list as 
such. There is a branch director who is a 


program executive, but on the senior ap- 


| 
. 


pointments list, we don’t have any woman — 


at this particular time. 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s disappointing. 

Mr. Gilbert: I think, Mr. Cunningham, 
I should repeat what I said before. You have 
to go back within our ministry and recognize 
we were primarily a technical organization. 
We just didn’t attract the types of women 
who would now be, under normal circum-— 
stances, program executives and what have 
you. That’s why we now have a number of 
good office heads coming forward and _ they 
will certainly be qualified for those kinds of 
positions. 

Mr. Cunningham: If you're suggesting to 
me that there aren't women engineers, com- 
munications specialists, MBA graduates, busi- 
ness graduates, women lawyers— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have women lawyers. 


Mr. Cunningham: —women with real es- 
tate expertise— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We do 
lawyers. 

Mr. Cunningham: —that couldn’t advance 
to that level—if you have, for instance, 200 
women, only 200 women, in the entire gov- 
ernment at that senior level that I speak 
of, and you have none—I tell you, it doesn’t 
speak very well of your program. 

[3:45] 

Mr. Gilbert: I think you have to go back 
to what I was saying, that we have women 
lawyers, we have women engineers, but, for 
instance, the number of women engineers in. 
our organization, granted its small, but they're 
also of fairly short service. When I was going 
through engineering, you might have one 
women in an engineering class. 

It is only the last few years it has grown. 
I know that the universities right now have 
maybe 20 per cent women. I can see that 
taking place. This is why we have had to 
put a good deal of emphasis on our program 
within this ministry, because it means training 
and staff development as quickly as possible, 
as I said before, to put them in a position of 
equal opportunity to the men. 


have women 


Mr. Philip: Would you have job descrip- 
tions that you could supply us for the three 
women whose positions are involved in doing 
this work? | 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, we can. 


Mr. Philip: It would be interesting to see 
exactly what they are doing. I am not being 
critical in any way, because I really don't. 
know what they're doing and I’d like to see: 
what it is that they are responsible for. | 


Item 1 agreed to. 
On item 2, financial services: 

Mr. Philip: I just wanted to ask a question 
| under financial services. What is the home 





| owner assistance program and who benefits 
| from that? 

__ Hon. Mr. Snow: That is the overall govern- 
_ment plan where officials are transferred from 
one city to another and where, if they do 
not sell their home within three months or 
some such period, the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services takes it over and sells the 
home to allow the person to buy a new 
| home in, say, Thunder Bay, or wherever. The 
loss, if any, or the real estate and legal costs 
involved in it are then charged back to us. 
| Within the past year or two, because of our 
'new regional offices organization, we have 
had a considerable number of transfers. 

_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Could I ask how many 
_were transferred this year and what the cost 
| was? 

Mr. Gilbert: We will have to get that in- 
formation. You are asking for the number 
| transferred this year and the costs involved? 
We can get that for you and have it for 
Monday. 

_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you. 

| Mr. Philip: I wonder if I can ask some- 
|thing about the recoveries of services section 
on item 2? 

| Hon. Mr. Snow: Can we just define what 
| Mr. Miller wants to know here? 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller: I would like to know what 
‘the average cost per move was and how many 
/moves were made during the past fiscal year. 


_ Mr. Biddel: I can tell you right now. The 
‘average cost of a move is around $8,500. This 
‘is more than just the home ownership plan. 
| That is the total cost of moving an individual 
‘from one geographic area of the province to 
| another. The average cost is about $8,500 to 
| $9,000. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: With regional offices, for 
instance, in Thunder Bay, North Bay, Kings- 
ton and London, in setting up the regional 
organization there have been a number of 
transfers between district engineers and re- 
| gional managers in setting up that organiza- 
| tion, 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Okay. One further ques- 
| tion to clarify that is, does this plan apply for 
i all ministries, for all government employees, 
j such as in the penal institutions and so on? 
What qualifies it? 


f 














Hon. Mr. Snow: There are standard plans 
| set up by Management Board and if Natural 
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Resources transfers someone from head office 
to its Thunder Bay office or something, they 
would get the same moving expenses and so 
on as ours would. It’s standard across the 
government. 


Mr. Young: It wouldn’t always be de- 
manded, because someone might sell his 
house quickly. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, yes, I was very much 
involved with this program when I was in 
the Ministry of Government Services, when 
it was actually set up at that time. The 
employee has the option, of course, of 
selling his own home and so on, but if we 
have transferred him and after a_ period 
of time he has not sold his home, then there 
is a plan whereby he can apply to have it 
purchased by Government Services so he 
doesn’t end up stuck with two houses and 
not able to look after the one when he is 
moved. Then Government Services resell 
that house, sometimes at a profit, sometimes 
at a loss. 


Mr. Young: This would apply moving from 
Thunder Bay to Toronto, and I suppose 
that’s where the losses would occur more 
than the other way around. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It could be either way. 


Mr. Philip: I just wanted to ask something 
on the recoveries of service, the data bank 
that you have. What kind of precautions do 
you have? Who can get into the bank and 
recover information from there? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Recoveries of service? 
That is the $7 million item you are dis- 
cussing, is that right? 


Mr. Philip: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is distribution with- 
in the ministry basically. 

Mr. Philip: It is only ministry officials that 
have access to the data bank? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: This is computer work 
that is charged to the ministry and then is 
redistributed. Some of it may be charged to 
engineering and some to different other 
areas. It’s internal within the ministry, so 
we get the computer costs into the actual 
programs where they are involved rather than 
have all computer costs lumped in one. We 
do not run the computers. The computers 
are run by Government Services, although 
one of the computer centres is located in 
our Downsview operation. I guess the first 
government computers were installed by the 
old Department of Highways and they used 
to do work for other ministries, but since 
about three or four years ago all computers 
are operated by Government Services and 
we are billed for the computer costs. 
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Mr. Philip: Yes, I was talking more about 
the system which contains the records of four 
million passenger vehicles. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We will get to that in 
one of the next votes. 

Mr. Chairman: Vote 
would deal with that. 


Mr. Philip: I am sorry. It was referred 
to in the explanatory notes under vote 2501. 
That’s why I referred to it at this time, but 
we can deal with it at that time if you 
like. 


Items 2 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 
On item 6, audit services: 


Mr. Cunningham: I have one question 
here if I could. I just notice it’s up almost 
half a million dollars on a total expenditure 
of $3 million. I am wondering what the 
basis of that increase is. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sorry; what was 
that? 


Mr. Cunningham: It’s item 6, vote 2501. 
Your estimates are up half a million dollars 
on a total expenditure of $3 million. I am 
just wondering what would account for an 
increase in that order. 


2503, Mr. Philip, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There was apparently a 
reclassification and retroactive pay for a 
large group of employees in that particular 
area; a reclassification by Management Board 
I presume. 


Mr. Gilbert: There was an outstanding 
negotiation in the bargaining unit for the 
engineering audit group that had actually 
gone back over a year and a half, and 
that’s why you will notice in the 1976-77 
estimates for salary and wages, that’s where 
the major increase came. It went from 
$2,325,000 to $2,722,000 actual, so really 
what you are comparing this year is the 
actual for 1976-77 to the 1977-78, which 
is approximately $50,000-odd, but that’s 
what’s covered. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: This includes not only 
the audit of accounts but also the engineer- 
ing audit on all contracts—that is, the staff 
out in the field that take the measurements 
of amount of earth moved and so on for the 
contract. So it’s not just the audit of books 
as you would think of as an audit. It’s the 
engineering audit of the quantities in all 
contracts. 


Mr. Cunningham: I’m still concerned. 
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Mr. Gilbert: You'll notice this year too, | 
Mr. Chairman, that the staff has dropped 
between 1976-77 and 1977-78 from 174 to 
166. 

Mr. Haggerty: You farmed them all out, | 
eh? ° 

Mr. Gilbert: Pardon me? 

Mr. Haggerty: You rented them? 

Mr. Gilbert: The figure for 1976-77 in- 
cludes the retroactive pay that came in that 
year of which some should have been ap- | 
plied back into 1975-76. 

Mr. Cunningham: Have you people ever 
given any consideration to tendering some of | 
these services out to the private sector? 

Mr. Gilbert: Audit? | 

Mr. Cunningham: Yes. | 

Mr. Gilbert: Not audit, sir. That’s one_ 
thing in any system, particularly in a de-— 
centralized system, the audit is very important 
to your organization—both the internal finan- 
cial audit as well as the engineering audit 
and the management audit. 

Mr. Cunningham: I appreciate the im- 
portance of the internal audit but I’m think- | 
ing about projects that are occurring outside | 
of Toronto, some distance away. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: These are decentralized 
throughout the regions. | 

Mr. Cunningham: Is that right? | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Some would work out of | 
Kingston, North Bay, Thunder Bay, London, | 
and Toronto. 

Mr. Cunningham: Fine. I have no more 
questions. 

Item 6 agreed to. 

Item 7 agreed to. | 
Mr. Chairman: This completes vote 2501. 
On Monday night next we'll commence with 

vote 2502, which includes UTDC. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s all in that vote. 

Mr. Chairman: It’s all in that vote. So we'll 
commence with that vote on Monday night. | 

I should remind the committee that we | 
have 10 hours remaining for consideration of | 
these estimates. How the committee uses the | 
time, of course, is up to the committee but 
I want to remind the members that votes 
2503, 2504, 2507 and 2508 are particularly | 
large votes. I just draw that to the attention © 
of the committee. | 

The committee adjourned at 3:58 p.m. 
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ESTIMATES, RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY FIELD 


The committee met at 3:20 p.m. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee this after- 
noon is studying the estimates of the Re- 
sources Development policy field. The min- 
ister has an opening statement, I believe. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have some brief remarks. The money 
provided through the estimates of my min- 
istry supports the work of the secretariat itself 
and that of two commissions, the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission and the Royal Com- 
mission on Electric Power Planning. 

I shall deal first with the work of the 
secretariat itself. Through the efforts of the 
secretariat and the cabinet committee on re- 
sources development, a large number of pro- 
posals are moulded into government policies. 
The cabinet committee meets regularly on 
Thursday mornings to consider items brought 
forward by the nine ministries of the Re- 
sources Development policy field. These min- 
istries, for those of you who may not be com- 
pletely familiar with the policy field system, 
are the Ministry of Agriculture and Food, 
the Ministry of Energy, the Ministry of the 
Environment, the Ministry of Housing, the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism, the Min- 
istry of Labour, the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources, the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications, and the Ministry of North- 
ern Affairs. 

In the past year, representative issues that 
have been considered by the committee in- 
clude: topsoil removal, from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food; the Ontario fuel saver 
loan program, from the Ministry of Energy; 
the disposal of liquid industrial wastes, from 
the Ministry of the Environment; the Elliot 
Lake environmental hearings, from the Min- 
istry of Housing; the energy management 
program for industry, from the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism; collective bargaining 
in the construction industry, from the Min- 
istry of Labour; the policy for dealing with 
Indian land claims, from the Ministry of 
Natural Resources; and proposed revisions to 
the TATOA boundaries and regional par- 
ticipation in TATOA, from the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications. On oc- 
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casion, the provincial secretariat brings for- 
ward items on its own; for example, the re- 
port on the land-use policy working group. 

As the result of the consideration of this 
last item, a land-use committee has been 
established that reports directly to me. The 
committee meets regularly, about once every 
three weeks, to consider and make proposals 
on a wide range of aspects of land-use issues, 
and to improve the co-ordination and ration- 
alization of land-use policies. 

The secretariat, in assisting the work of 
the cabinet committee on resources develop- 
ment, analyses the proposals coming forward 
from the constituent ministries to ensure that 
they are complete and that they have dealt 
with issues of concern to other ministries’ 
programs because of conflict, duplication or 
overlap with other programs or policies. 

The secretariat consults with other min- 
istries and the originating ministries to try 
to resolve as many outstanding unresolved 
issues as possible, before the debate in the 
cabinet committee on resources development. 
Some particularly complex proposals are 
brought forward to the committee on two or 
three occasions at different stages of develop- 
ment so that all ministries, including those 
outside of the field, can express their opin- 
ions on the directions being taken and can 
give guidance on additional points that should 
be included or, alternatively, on proposed 
points that should not be pursued. The 
cabinet committee on resources development 
has played this type of role, for example, 
on its section of the northwestern Ontario 
regional development strategy. 

Another major part of the secretariat’s work 
has been to serve as project manager for 
topics of broad ministerial concern. In per- 
forming such a lead role, the secretariat is 
responsible for bringing together representa- 
tives from all ministries with primary involve- 
ment in the subject to be examined, deter- 
mining the various components to be studied, 
and ensuring that each component is assign- 
ed to an appropriate ministry for study. 
Depending on the complexity of the topic 
under review this process may take several 
months and may involve contracting specific 
projects to independent consultants. Once 
these studies are complete, the secretariat, 
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with the ministries involved, examines the 
results and formulates policy recommenda- 
tions or general status reports which are 
usually submitted to the cabinet committee 
on resources development, The secretariat 
performed this role for the Kawarthas devel- 
opment strategy. 

In performing a project management role, 
the secretariat may assume the responsibility 
for overseeing the planning of the implemen- 
tation phase of policies which have been 
adopted. Once again this involves those 
ministries which have a major interest in the 
policies to be adopted. The secretariat, as 
project manager, assists these ministries in 
co-ordinating the steps that have to be taken 
so that the implementation is executed on a 
critical path that melds the different imple- 
mentation phases appropriately. Once this 
process has been completed, ongoing respon- 
sibility is usually assigned to a line ministry. 
The secretariat acted as project manager, for 
instance, on the Pickle Lake development. 

The secretariat also maintains liaison with 
the private sector. Members of my staff and 
I met recently with representatives of the 
Ontario Chamber of Commerce to discuss 
problems that they consider to be serious 
impediments to a healthy economy. We have 
agreed to continue these discussions on an 
ongoing basis. The cabinet committee on 
resources development also meets with such 
delegations as those of the Canadian Mobile 
Home Association, the Canadian Mining 
Association, the Ontario Road Builders Asso- 
ciation, and others from the private sector. 
Through these meetings, several committees 
composed of representatives of line ministries 
and private groups have been established. 

Work in the area of science policy is the 
responsibility of the secretariat and my 
deputy, Mr. Dillon, is chairman of the ad- 
visory committee on science policy. The 
advisory committee provides effective co- 
operation between the provincial government, 
the universities and industry. It also co- 
ordinates liaison with other provinces and the 
federal government. We retain Dr. Alexander 
King, former director general of scientific 
affairs for the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development and co-founder 
of the Club of Rome, as the adviser to the 
Ontario government on science policy. We are 
fortunate to have a man of his calibre and 
stature to aSsist us on a regular basis. 

My own duties also include responsibilities 
for native affairs. In this role I am respon- 
sible for the co-ordination of policy formula- 
tion and program delivery, and for co-ordinat- 
ing the government’s communications with 
native peoples in Ontario. Mine is purely a 


co-ordinating role, and I would like to point 
out that responsibility for specific policy 
development or program delivery for native 
people rests with the line ministries. 

In the native affairs area, I am supported 
by two committees, the advisory committee 
on native affairs and the joint steering com- 
mittee. The advisory committee on native 
affairs is a group composed of senior civil 
servants and with myself as chairman. We 
meet about twice a month and more often if 
there are serious problems to be considered. 
The joint steering committee is composed of 
the heads of the four main organizations of 
registered Indians and the members of my 
advisory committee. Those four main organ- 
izations are Treaty No. 9, Treaty No. 3, the 
Union of Ontario Indians, and the Association 


of Allied and Iroquois Indians. This committee | 
was established a little over a year and a | 
half ago, at the request of the Indian organ- | 
izations, as a forum for discussions of issues of | 


concern to registered Indians throughout the 
province and the government. 
As I mentioned at the beginning of my 


remarks, I am also responsible for two com- _ 
missions, the Niagara Escarpment Commis- _ 


sion and the Royal Commission on Electric 


Power Planning. I will speak on each of these | 


briefly. 
[3:30] 


The Niagara Escarpment Commission was 
created in 1973 to administer the Niagara 


Escarpment Planning and Development Act. | 
Its general goal is to protect the natural — 
environment of this significant natural feature | 
of Ontario and to ensure that development | 


permitted in the area proceeds in such a 
manner that it is compatible with the natural 
environment. The commission is supplement- 


ed by two advisory groups, the regional and | 


county advisory group and the _ interest 
groups’ advisory group. These two bodies 
have allowed broad input to the plan, which 
is now in the final] stages of preparation and 


should be published before mid-January. The 


commission has served Ontario well in its | 
work to ensure that the future development | 
of the Niagara Escarpment will not be | 
allowed to destroy its special characteristics | 


and attractiveness. 


The Royal Commission on Electric Power | 
Planning, established in 1975 to look into | 
the long-term planning of Ontario’s electric | 
power system, I am sure is well known to_ 


all of you. The commission’s report was 
originally anticipated late this year or early 
next year. However, interest in the topic of 


nuclear power has been extremely intense | 


and this has resulted in the scheduling of 
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30 extra days in the January-March period 
in 1978 for nuclear hearings alone. This will 
allow the commissioner to submit his interim 
report containing his views and conclusions 
on the nuclear program by June 30, in time 
for this item to be considered by the select 
committee of the Legislature, which will 
begin its review of the nuclear commitment 
on July 1. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my introduc- 
tory remarks on my role as Provincial Sec- 
retary for Resources Development. The topics 
I have dealt with are covered in more detail 
in the briefing material that was sent to the 
members. If there are any members here 
today who did not receive a copy of that 
briefing material, we would be pleased to 
make it available. Also, I have copies of the 
preliminary remarks I just gave. 

With reference to the two commissions, 
I would like to mention we have with us 
Mr. Ron Smith, the executive director of 
the Royal Commission on Electric Power 
planning, and Mr. Ivor McMullin, the chair- 
man of the Niagara Escarpment Commission, 
as well as Mr. Gerry Coffin, the director. 


I also mentioned, I believe, that I have 
responsibilities to the French-speaking popu- 
lation. We have also been joined by Mr. 
Armand Charlebois, who works with Mr. 
Don Stevenson, the co-ordinator for bilingual 
services in Ontario. The other people at the 
back of the room are members of my staff. 

We would be pleased to receive comments 
and to try to answer any questions the mem- 
bers might have. 


Mr. Bolan: First of all, Mr. Minister, thank 
you for providing us with this information 
yesterday and for your opening statement. 

When I was elected to the Legislature, 
I must say I was rather pleased when my 
leader asked me to become the critic for your 
particular ministry. I glanced down the large 
number of ministries in your policy field and 
I said to myself, “This is going to be very 
interesting.” But I have to say it’s rather 
dull because, with the greatest respect to 
you, I think your ministry is redundant and, 
as far as I’m concerned, a waste of taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

That is not to take anything away from 
your ability. I know you are a good minister. 
You have proved that in the past. I’m quite 
certain the members of your staff are very 
competent people as well. However, I think 
one of the indications of the importance at- 
tached by the government to this ministry 
is the fact that you have three hours to 
debate its estimates. I think that speaks for 
itself. 


Mr. Chairman: I should clarify that point, 
Mr. Bolan. Actually, five hours initially were 
set aside for this estimate. The House leaders 
got together and decided three hours would 
be ‘appropriate in view of ‘the severe time 
constraints. Since we didn’t get started till 
almost 3:20 and we're trying to conclude 
before 6, you can place part of the responsi- 
bility for the restriction of time on the House 
leaders and the other part on the chairman. 

Mr. Wildman: We'll put as much as we 
can on the chairman. 


Mr. Bolan: In any event, I feel this min- 
istry does not play a significant role in gov- 
ernment. One of the main areas which con- 
cerns this ministry is the co-ordination of 
the other ministries. In that regard, I have 
five or six topics I would like to discuss 
with you, Mr. Minister. 

The first topic is the co-ordination between 
the Ministry of the Environment and the 
Ministry of Natural Resources with respect 
to the mercury contamination problem in the 
English-Wabigoon waterway system. This is 
something that has received lots of attention 
by this Legislature and by the public; and 
rightly so, I think, because if we are going 
to be contaminating lakes and rivers we 
must try to deal with the problem as effec- 
tively as we possibly can. 

This province was so concerned about 
mercury pollution that in 1976, I believe, 
a report was made by a team that was sent 
by the government of Ontario to Iraq and 
Japan to study the mercury contamination 
problems in those two countries. This team 
made a report which was presented to the 
government on June 22, 1976, and which 
contained certain recommendations. 

The recommendations are on page 119 of 
the report. ‘With respect to fishing, it says: 

“1. Fish from the Wabigoon and lower 
English River systems should not be used for 
human or animal food. 

“2. It is recognized that the most effective 
method of achieving the first recommenda- 
tion is to close the waterway to all forms of 
fishing. In particular, this would protect the 
fishing guides who are the population most 
at risk. 

“3. The commercial fisheries should remain 
closed in the Wabigoon-English River system 
until the mercury levels in the fish reach 
acceptable levels for health.” 

On the last page of the report—in fact in 
the last paragraph which I have, in any 
event—is another item dealing with the meth- 
ods of reducing mercury levels in sediments. 
It is recommendation number nine. It’s recom- 
mended there that a study should be under- 
taken immediately on the feasibility of re- 
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moving or nullifying the effects of mercury 
in the more severely contaminated sections of 
the Wabigoon-English River system. 

Dealing with that last point, perhaps the 
minister has some information as to aie 
any feasibility study has been carried out with 
respect to the removal of the mercury in 
certain areas of that river system. 

In any event, following this report, 
the matter received even more attention 
and—again, I’m pointing this out to show the 
co-ordination that exists between the Ministry 
of the Environment and the Ministry of 
Natural Resources—it was reported in one of 
the newspapers in Ottawa on May 6, 1977: 

“Ontario Environment Minister George 
Kerr says he favours closing the mercury- 
contaminated English-Wabigoon River system 
of northwestern Ontario to fishing, but in- 
dictates that he has not been able to get 
cabinet approval. 

“Mercury from the Reed Paper plant at 
Dryden has destroyed the way of life of 
residents of the Grassy Narrows and White- 
dog reserves and produced the symptoms of 
mercury poisoning in 31 of 87 residents 
tested by federal scientists in the spring of 
1976.” 

The article goes.on at some length, and 
it states in the third last paragraph: 

“Dr. Brian Wheatly, co-ordinator of the 
environmental contaminants program, medical 
services branch of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, said: ‘It is my 
personal opinion as a physician, that some 
people on the reserves do show signs of 
mercury poisoning.’ ” 

The last paragraph reads: 

“Until Wheatly made his statement, most 
scientists have said that while some natives 
show symptoms of mercury poisoning, there 
was no evidence to prove it.” 

This was said on or around May 5 or 6 
of 1977 by the Minister of the Environment 
(Mr. Kerr). Then the Minister of the Envir- 
onment was rebuked by the Minister of 
Natural Resources (Mr. F. S. Miller) when 
in the Toronto Star, dated May 19, 1977 
the minister made this remark: 

“Miller said yesterday in his speech about 
mercury pollution in the Englisn-Wabigoon 
River system in northwestern Ontario: “Our 
government, after a very careful study of the 
suggestion to ban sport fishing in the river 
when we received it from Mr. Kerr’s min- 
istry, rejected it as being both superficial and 
simplistic.’ ” 

“In a prepared statement, Kerr said: 
“Miller’s speech proposing government help 
to relocate the Grassy Narrows and White- 
dog Indian bands to the other areas was the 
first comprehensive public summary of the 


situation.”” Here you have two ministers 
with contrary views over something which I 
consider of great importance, not only to the 
people of that area but to the whole province 
of Ontario. The remarks by the Minister of 
Natural Resources also appear to be the ex- 
pression of the cabinet and reflect how in- 
sensitive the government of the day was, and 
is, to the people in that area. 

We haven’t heard the end of this yet. To- 
day we've heard the Minister of Labour 
(B. Stephenson) and the Minister of the En- 
vironment give some explanations about a 
so-called report which is being drafted relat- 
ing to some autopsies which were performed 
on infants. I’m quite anxious to see what the 
report is going to say and, as I requested in 
the House, I personally would like to see 
a copy of the draft report before it is final- 
ized. I don’t know whether that can be made 
available through this ministry; however, I'll 
leave that with you for now. 

Again, I would like to know, where is the 
spirit of co-ordination between these two 
ministries which form part of the so-called 
superministry, the Provincial Secretariat for 
Resources Development? 

I am still on the same topic, mercury. This 
has to do with sport fishing management in 
contaminated waters. How would I feel if 
I were a tourist coming from the United 
States or somewhere out of the province and 
I were to go up to a lodge in northern 
Ontario— 

Mr. Wildman: Minaki. 

Mr. Bolan: Not yet. Having spent lots of 
money to get up there, to rent a boat or 
bring my boat up, and for my meals. Then 
walk into the main lodge and there on a 
neat little table, is a pile of information pro- 











vided by the Ministry of Natural Resources — 


that says, “it?s dangerous to eat fish.” I am 


not saying they should not be warned if — 
there is a danger in the waters—and I under- | 


stand according to a ministry report in 1972 | 
there were some 300 lakes in the province 
which were contaminated by pollutants—the 
public is entitled to know about it. But, by 
the same token, what are we doing to clear 
the lakes, clear the streams. of these pol- 
lutants? 

[3:45] 

Again, what are we doing to encourage 
and to develop fishing management and the 
sport of fishing in northern Ontario? Mr. Min- 
ister this is very important for the tourist. 
industry and for the people of northemn On- 
tario who depend so much on this sport. I 
am a fisherman. I don’t know whether you | 
know or not, but the decline of fish in the | 
lakes is just astounding. I can go into some’ 


| 


| 
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lakes and I’ll come back maybe with one or 
two, 10 years ago, I would always bring back 
my limit—only my limit, of course. In any 
event, they were very easy to get. 

Now it’s really one of the problems we 


have today, especially for the people who 


come from out of the province. They travel 
all kinds of miles to get here, and go to Lake 
Nipissing, for example. That lake is a tre- 
mendous lake, it’s very productive, but it’s 
over-fished. They get there, spend three or 
four days, and leave with two or three fish. 

We're not going to get any place with the 
development of our fishing programs unless 
there is good management. Again I ask, what 
is your ministry doing, sir, with respect to 
co-ordinating the other ministries as it ap- 
plies to sport fishing management? 

The other question I would like to discuss 
with you, Mr. Minister, is what is the gov- 
ernment planning within these ministries for 
resource towns in northern Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: 
Mr. Bolan: Resource towns. That’s right. 
I'm thinking of lumber towns; I’m thinking 
of Blind River, which was once probably 


Resource towns? 


one of the largest lumber towns in North 


America. McFadden, I believe, was the mill. 
What are our plans? 
I think we have to take a long-range look 


at all of these, Mr. Minister, because those 





resource industries are not going to be there 
forever. Let’s face facts. The mine in Timag- 
ami, for example, is eventually going to be 
mined out. There is no doubt about that at 
all. The lumber areas—the North Bay area, 
the Nipissing area. It is only natural that 
after a period of time particularly when you 
deal with non-renewable resources, the towns 
have to get away from that particular in- 
dustry. The sad part about it is in the mean- 
time the taxpayers of the province, the fed- 
eral government and the provincial govern- 
ment, have spent millions of dollars building 
an infrastructure for these towns, for these 
communities. They put up schools, put in 
sewers and water systems, which are all very 
expensive. This expensive infrastructure is 
there. Then the day comes when the town 


has to just about shut down or reduce its 


labour force tremendously—again, I think of 


| Blind River, which is probably the most 


classic example of what happens to a resource 
town without good planning. The people 
leave, and you are left with all of these 
assets and no one to put them to use. 

I don’t know what your plans are, Mr. 
Minister. I don’t know what plans these vari- 
ous ministries within your ministry have to 
deal with these one-industry resource towns 


when eventually the light goes down. My 
understanding is that following the Inco lay- 
offs reference was made by the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) to a committee consisting of certain 
members of the cabinet, of which I believe 
you would be one, Mr. Minister, to be formed 
to look into the mining communities of north- 
ern Ontario. Perhaps you can tell me what is 
being done in that regard within this par- 
ticular ministry today. 

Another area which is very dear to my 
heart which I’m getting very concerned about 
—and I think we should all be—is the general 
region, sir, where you and I both come from, 
northeastern Ontario. The primary question I 
have is not so much what the policies of 
these various ministries are for the develop- 
ment of northeastern Ontario, but what pro- 
grams do you have in mind for the develop- 
ment of these policies? 

In looking through your estimates, some 
reference is made to programs which are go- 
ing on. You speak of a plan for northwestern 
Ontario, a regional development strategy, 
which is fine. I might say that after many 
years something has been done to north- 
western Ontario and it has reached the point 
where right now northwestern Ontario is 
probably one of the most affluent parts of this 
province. 

Industry is there and people are working. 
I was there in September with the committee 
on Bill 22, and those people are really quite 
unique. They are like a class in themselves. 
They refer to us as “down-easterners” and 
they won't have anything to do with us at 
all, because we have botched things down 
here, but they get along very well. 

I think it’s very pleasing that over a period 
of time governments can get together, go 
into a region as they did there and turn it 
around. J think that’s the way it should be 
done, but I address myself to northeastern 
Ontario and I say, “My goodness, what have 
we got there? What have we got?” 

Look at the various reports which have 
been made. They started in 1957 and I think 
the sixth one, the northern Ontario strategy 
development program, or whatever it is, was 
filed in 1976. It’s good policy, but the fact 
still remains that nothing is being done about 
it. 

I look at my own area. Some time ago 
we were supposed to get some DREE 
grants—and you might see if you have an 
answer for this one; I still haven’t been able 
to get it from anyone. In any event, some 


three years ago, as you know, Mr. Minister, 


northeastern Ontario was considered by the 
federal government as being on the same 
level as New Brunswick for purposes of 
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development, because it was classified in 
that category which made it eligible for 
federal DREE funding to build in infra- 
structure to bring in industry in these various 
communities. 

North Bay was on the list but something 
happened and I think it all went to north- 
western Ontario, in fact. We got delisted. 
I am told that the federal minister in charge 
of that program was here yesterday. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Bolan: I am also told there was a 
meeting with certain government officials. 
I don’t know whether you were involved 
in that. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I was there. 


Mr. Bolan: Hopefully, you will have some 
good news. for us, that we have been put 
back on the list and that we are part 
of, shall we say, approved in principle com- 
munities in northeastern Ontario eligible for 
DREE grants. 

I could go on at some length to talk 
about northeastern Ontario and the lack of 
development there. I could speak of the 
Sudbury report by the chamber of commerce 
called “A Profile in Failure.” I disagree with 
many of the things in that report, mind you. 
They want to make Sudbury a sort of a 
power-broker city in northeastern Ontario 
with everything else sort of spinning off it; 
places like Blind River—I am sorry for re- 
ferring to Blind River so much but I have 
been there and I have seen it and it’s a 
tragedy. 


Mr. Wildman: North Bay and the Sault 
and Timmins would be spinoffs from Sud- 
bury, according to them. 


Mr. Bolan: That’s right, they would be 
just satellite communities, but in spite of 
the harsh tone of this report, “A Profile 
in Failure,” there are still some little gems 
which are coined, which I feel I should 
read. One of them is on page eight: “In the 
absence of any meaningful strategy of devel- 
opment the northeastern Ontario regional 
strategy has to be labelled as a textbook case 
of an upper-class welfare project.” I think 
that is well put, frankly. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Who made the com- 
mentP 


Mr. Bolan: The Sudbury and _ District 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. McKeough 
didn’t like the comments too much when he 
read that report. He went on to say, in fact, 
that not in his lifetime would there be any 
secondary industry developed in northeastern 
Ontario. That’s an actual remark he made 
in a speech. 
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Mr. Wildman: During the election cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Bolan: It was during the election 
campaign. 

Mr. Wildman: 
well in Sudbury. 


Mr. Bolan: Yes, and especially today, peo- | 


ple remember that. Again, that is an indica- 
tion of the general attitude which prevails 


in the minds of some people as to what — 


northeastern Ontario is all about. 

I look at your ministry and I look at you 
as a competent person and I say to myself, 
“Why can’t they put it together?’ The 
machinery is there to do it, because you have 
first-rate, top-rated civil servants and un- 
questionably they have talent, unquestionably 


It wasn’t received very | 








you have talent, unquestionably some of | 


these other ministers must have talent, but, 
my God, let’s put it together. You’ve got your 


reports going back to 1957. You’ve got your > 


recent study, which came out in 1976. Let’s 
get something going on this. Surprisingly, I 
note that the Ministry of Northern Affairs is 
not included as part of your ministry. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, it is. 
Mr. Bolan: You had not mentioned that. 
Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It was an error, an 


omission. Northern Affairs definitely is part _ 


of the secretariat. 
Mr. Bolan: I was going to say that I 





thought it should be, but in any event I am | 


pleased that it is. 


Another interesting comment made by the © 
Sudbury and District Chamber of Commerce | 


in this report is at page 12, at the bottom, 


where it says: “The central problem of the | 
northeast is the one-industry syndrome. The © 


settlements are devoid of a diversified econ- 
omic structure and are subject to wild fluc- 
tuations determined by the national and in- 
ternational demand structure for the re- 
source.” Sudbury is a good example of it 
right there; to wit, the mining industry. 
“The perennial problem of out-migration 
by the young and the venturesome continues 
unabated. The vast economic landscape is 
unmarred by a single urban-industrial matrix 
which exhibits self-sustaining dynamism.” 
In any event, Mr. Minister, I feel that you 
do have the mechanism to bring about some 


development program for northeastern On- | 
tario and I would like to hear about that | 


after I’ve finished my remarks. 

All of this ties in with the mining industry. 
As you know, the mining industry is prob- 
ably the most maligned industry in Ontario 
today, if not in Canada. I don’t believe that 


right now, certainly not in the province of — 


Ontario, and perhaps not even across Can- 
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ada, there is one major mine going into 
production. I think that has to say something, 
really it does. 

Over the past number of years we have 
lived off of our resources, as a result of 
which we have neglected our other economic 
bases, one of which is the manufacturing 
industry, of course. It was very fine to live 
off the mining industry and off the lumber 
industry as long as there was no competition. 
Again, that is the reason for Inco being 
where it was in the mid-Fifties. There was 
nobody to compete with it. However, the 
day came when other countries, through 
technological developments, were able to 
bring out mineral resources at a rate cheaper 
than we can do it, and we now find our- 
selves in the position that we are in right 
now. 


[4:00] 


The state of the mining industry does con- 
cern me. We now find that the whole min- 
ing industry is in very severe difficulty. We 
have been telling the government, and par- 
ticularly the Minister of Natural Resources, 
for a number of years now of the problems 
that were coming up in this area, but the 
government has not responded. 

There was a report put out by the min- 
istry—it is the ministry's own report—en- 
titled “The Ontario Metal Mining Industry— 
Present and Future,” which was released in 
February 1977. Concerns were raised over 
the accumulating inventories of finished 
metal products and it warned that unless 
markets improved soon further reductions in 
mineral production could not be averted. 
Some of the comments made here with re- 
spect to various mining industries are very 
interesting. 

The reason I am saying all of this is that 
we could be witnessing the phasing out of 
that particular industry in the twilight of 
the 20th century. Again, this goes back to 
what I said before, when I was speaking of 
what are we doing by way of some kind of 
a program or some kind of a plan for the 
resource industry towns, because eventually 
they are going to be phased out. 

In any event, dealing, for example, with 
some of the various minerals in this prov- 
ince, the report says: “The Ontario nickel 
industry is the world’s largest nickel produc- 
tion complex and Ontario’s largest mineral 
producer. It is suffering from a massive ac- 
cumulation of inventory of finished metal as 
a result of the recent recession and of lower 
than anticipated rates of growth of con- 
sumption in major markets.” That’s on nickel. 


Copper: “The rate of growth of the On- 
tario industry appears to be slowing down. 
Stockpiles are at high levels throughout the 
world and there is little promise of price 
strength in the near term.” 

Let’s go on to zinc: “Ontario’s inventory 
of known, undeveloped zinc resources is not 
adequate to maintain its present mined zinc 
production status in the world through the 
year 2000.” What do we do about explora- 
tion? 

Iron: “The trend in Ontario iron ore pro- 
duction was steadily upwards until 1973 but 
in 1974, 1975 and 1976 fell back again. 
There is a very low probability of establish- 
ment of new iron mines in Ontario in the 
next five to 10 years, Several existing iron 
mines in Ontario are expected to close in 
the next five to 10 years so that it appears 
that this portion of the Ontario metal min- 
ing industry is due for a marked reduction 
in size.” Again, this is all put out by the min- 
istry in a report “The Ontario Metal Mining 
Industry—Present and Future.” 

Gold: “Future gold prices are uncertain, 
but if they continue in the present range 
the future of much of the Ontario gold min- 
ing industry is in doubt, if not in jeopardy. 
In the short run, little relief can be expected 
in the form of significant improvements.” 

That is one of the pictures in the mining 
industry today and, frankly, it’s a sad one. 
When the committee to inquire into the Inco 
layoffs was formed, our party proposed that 
the standing committee on resources devel- 
opment be constituted as a select committee 
to inquire into the state of the resource sec- 
tor in Ontario and to make recommenda- 
tion thereon. That was asked for by our 
leader again today, and I would hope that 
this is something which would bear fruit. 

This may have been touched on in the 
Environment estimates, nevertheless, to me 
it is something which your ministry should 
be concerned about—the question of this ac- 
tion brought bv the government of Ontario 
against Dow Chemical. What is happening 
with that action? The action was started 
seven years ago. What is the status of it? 


Mr. Martel: It’s in limbo. 


Mr. Bolan: To use legal terms, have plead- 
ings been completed? Have examinations for 
discovery been held? Have production of 
documents been made? Have all of the nec- 
essary affidavits of production been filed? 
We don’t know the status of that action to- 
day on one of the largest, most significant 
actions ever taken by the government of 
Ontario. 
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We would like to know just what is go- 
ing on. Is it going to be settled out of court? 
If it is going to be settled out of court, | 
think the people of Ontario, who have a 
vested interest in this action, are entitled to 
know what the terms of settlement are. I 
don’t know if you have information on that 
particular lawsuit today; possibly some in- 
quiries can be made about it. 

Another area this ministry should be in- 
volved in is co-ordinating the conservation 
of energy in the different ministries under 
your jurisdiction. As you know, the lumber 
industry and the mining industry use huge 
amounts of energy. I wonder if there is 
some way your ministry can look at the 
whole energy package being expended by 
these various resource industries and whether 
something constructive can be done about it. 

On the question of energy, our informa- 
tion is that funding has been set aside for 
development of a methanol plant in north- 
eastern Ontario; perhaps your ministry has 
some information on that. 


Mr. Wildman: Blind River would be a 
good spot. 

Mr. Bolan: That’s right. 

Last but not least, an area over which I 
don’t believe you have too much jurisdic- 
tion but one in which you are involved— 
native affairs. I feel this government has, by 
default, simply abrogated its interests in the 
native people of this province. I look ‘at vari- 
ous actions or inactions which the govern- 
ment has taken and many of these lead to 
this conclusion. 

Take the Wild Rice Harvesting Act; if 
given proper assistance by the province of 
Ontario the native people could develop this 
industry. They are accused of harvesting only 
five per cent of the wild rice, yet many of 
the problems of harvesting relate to matters 
over which they have no control, such as 
high water levels in some years. For example, 
the range of harvesting might run from 20,- 
000 pounds to one million pounds, depending 
on the level of the water. 

I would like to know why the Ministry of 
Natural Resources is not involved in advanc- 
ing funds and assisting these people to de- 
velop their rice fields so they don’t lose these 
crops. Our information is that the actual 
harvesting of rice by the natives in that area 
: considerably higher than it is reported to 

e. 

I look at these articles which appear in 
various newspapers: “Licences Sought to 
Pick Wild Rice”; “Two applications to harvest 
wild rice on Crown land in the Kenora area, 
a right presently restricted by government 


policy to Indian bands, went before a hear- 
ing at the Ministry of Natural Resources office 
in Kenora on Friday.” This is on September 
5 LOTT: 

Dealing with that report: On November 
10, a letter from the Ministry of Natural 
Resources to Chief Simon Fobister: “This 
will acknowledge your recent letter of Nov- 
ember 2, It is regrettable you were unable to 
attend the hearing due to late receipt of the 
notice.” They send them a notice. The notice 
gets there late. 

They go on to say: “As a new hearing 
cannot be held, I have attached the press 
reports of the hearing. It gives a fair, com- 
prehensive report on the proceedings. If you 
have any questions on the matter presented, 
please feel free to call on me personally.” 

Isn’t that nice? First, they don’t send the 
notice on time, then they tel] them the meet- 
ing can’t be held again. That is unfair treat- 
ment. That’s not treating people right. 

First, we’re enlarging the Act to let people 
come in who have no right to harvest it. This 
can only be done, Mr. Minister, after an in- 
quiry; after an application has been made 
there has to be a hearing on the matter. 
Yet these people come and the people who 
are affected by it get a notice the day after 
the hearing. The ministry says: “That’s very 
unfortunate. We're very sorry to hear about 
that. Please feel free to call us any time. 
We'll tell you what happened and and we'll 
send you a press clipping. It gives a fair, 
comprehensive report on the proceedings.” 
That, sir, in my view, is not fair treatment 
of our native Indians. 

There was a question addressed to you in 
the House. It had to do with the Kenora 
office of the Indian community secretariat 
where five people were dismissed. This was 
asked of you on November 9, 1977 by the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. S. Smith): 
“What happened to this vaunted notion of 
interministerial co-operation and this marvel- 
lous secretariat the government was setting 
up?” You indicated, sir, there was only one 
vacancy. Our information is that there were 
five vacancies. The five people who were run- 
ning that office were no longer there and the 
positions had not been filled. I would like to 
know whether or not these vacancies have 
been filled and the status of these jobs. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On that question, Im 
sure you are aware that I spoke to your 
leader and gave him that information but 
I'll be pleased to speak on that. 


Mr. Ashe: He doesn’t communicate with 
his party. 
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Mr. Bolan: We have problems. 

Dealing again with this rice thing: “Min- 
istry Viewed As Enemy’; this is an example 
of what native people think of the govern- 
ment of Ontario. When you get a chief of a 
band who looks at his government as an 
enemy, my God, what’s going on? Are they 
at fault? Surely we must examine our own 
consciences as well and see if there is any 
truth in what they’re saying. 

This story is from a newspaper from 
northwestern Ontario, Sioux Lookout. The 
paper is dated November 9: 

“Indians see the Ontario Ministry of 
Natural Resources as an enemy, the prov- 
incial royal commission on the northern en- 
vironment was told Tuesday. Jim Windigo, 
a Treaty No. 3 Indian and president of the 
Manomin wild rice co-operative, told the com- 
mission during the second day of hearings 
that the ministry is the principal agent for 
those who steal from the Indians. 

“We're all familiar with the story of how 
the white man came to our country, stole 
our land and exploited the Indian. Practically 
every time, the story is told as though the 
thieving took place in the past. Unfortunately, 
the theft of Indian resources is still taking 
place and the major agency used to carry 
out the theft is the Ontario Department of 
Natural Resources.” That’s what some of our 
citizens think of the ministry. 

Mr. Ashe: Do they say what they think 
of Trudeau? 

[4:15] 

Mr. Bolan: That’s their problem. 

Again: “Ministry Is A Thief, Hartt Hearing 
Is Told.” That’s a bit stronger, but in any 
event it’s an indication of how people 
feel—people to whom we owe some responsi- 
bility. I think your ministry and you per- 
sonally, under the terms of the office you 
hold, should inquire into that. You should 
go up and talk to them. There’s nothing 
wrong with talking to these people. 

The greatest insult, I believe, as a member 
of one of the most affluent provinces or 
countries, is to be made aware that CanSave 
funds are going to native Indian children on 
the same basis as our funds for Third World 
countries. The question was asked of you 
in the House and my information is that it’s 
true. CanSave, which is for Third World 
countries, goes up into that part of the prov- 
ince and has to say: “Look, the big fat cats 
down in Queen’s Park can’t take care of you. 
We'll go out with a tin cup and raise the 
money and pay it to you.” That, Mr. Minister, 
has to be a slashing indictment against this 
government. It’s a slashing indictment against 


us, because there is no justification for that 
to happen in this society. 

The last item I’d like to deal with is the 
Niagara Escarpment. This has to do, sir, with 
the Ontario aggregate working party, which 
according to the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources, wants to be given the power to set 
quotas of aggregate extraction. They would 
open up new pits and new quarries and the 
information I have is that these new pits 
and quarries would not be subject to provin- 
cial Environment ministry control or impact 
assesment studies. Perhaps your ministry or 
one of your Officials would have some in- 
formation for us on this? What is going on 
with respect to these licences for pits and 
quarries in the Niagara Escarpment? 


Mr. Ashe: Perhaps you could tell us some- 
thing about pits and quarries with regard 
to northern Ontario too. 


Mr. Bolan: That’s right. Those are the re- 
marks which I have. Thank you. 


Mr. Wildman: At the beginning, [fd like 
to express my appreciation to the Provincial 
Secretary for Resources Development for 
supplying us with the briefing notes. They 
were very useful and I was able to use them 
in my preparation, 

I found it difficult, to make a coherent 
critique of the secretariat, or the role of the 
secretary and his staff, for two major reasons: 
One is a strange amalgam of wide-ranging 
responsibilities for resources policy develop- 
ment; the other is the number of interrelated 
specific areas of responsibility given to the 
secretariat or the secretary. There appears to 
be no coherent raison d’étre for this conglom- 
eration of competing responsibilities, other 
than the personal, political and cultural back- 
ground of the minister himself. 

Even more difficult and regrettable is the 
secretary quite often appears to be a spec- 
tator to policy decisions and directions taken 
by the various ministries within the resources 
policy field. No real co-ordination appears 
to be taking place. As the Liberal critic point- 
ed out, one just has to look at the English- 
Wabigoon river system and the disagreements 
between the ministries of the Environment 
and Natural Resources on what should be 
done in that area and what the actual prob- 
lem was over the last few years to see there 
are some areas where there is almost no 
co-ordination between ministries within this 
policy field. 

If the secretariat were given the priority 
its terms of reference deserve, it would and 
should become the most important vehicle 
for determining and directing overall eco- 
nomic policy in the government. Unfortu- 


‘nately, the Premier and his colleagues don’t 
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see this secretariat, nor any of the other 
policy secretariats for that matter, in such a 
light. No clear role on policy development 
and implementation is set out for the secre- 
tariat, other than participating in weekly or 
monthly meetings of the various committees 
in the policy field and greeting various dele- 
gations. 

When one considers the dominant position 
of the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) in the 
development and implementation of resource 
policy in comparison to the secretary, one 
wonders who is indeed in charge of this 
policy field. Also, the failure of this secre- 
tariat to fulfil its mandate in northern Ontario 
must have been part of the motive behind 
the establishment of the new Ministry of 
Northern Affairs. 

The terms of reference for the co-ordination 
of policy and delivery of services of the new 
ministry for the north, and the secretariat for 
the whole of the province, appear very 
similar. I was going to comment on the fact 
that the Ministry of Northern Affairs wasn’t 
listed in the briefing notes as one of the 
ministries within the policy field, but the 
eae secretary has clarified that and I’m 
glad— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The Ministry of North- 
ern Affairs is represented in the three policy 
fields—resources development, social develop- 
ment and justice. 


Mr. Wildman: Good. I was just about to 
ask if it was part of this policy field, and 
if not, why not. ’'m glad it is. Considering 
the co-ordinating role given to MNA in the 
north, it makes sense for it to be on the other 
policy committees. 

I'd like to get some clarification on the 
relationship between the committee on re- 
sources development and the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs, of which it is part. It could 
appear that the co-ordinating activities of the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs might be re- 
dundant or at least be the same sort of thing 
that this secretariat is supposed to be doing. 
In some cases, they might even be in conflict. 

This may not be a great problem, however, 
since most ministries of this government often 
operate almost as if they existed in a vacuum. 
Thus co-ordinating efforts are very unlikely 
to come into conflict with one another. What 
is lacking is an overall provincial economic 
strategy. In the long stream of plant shut- 
downs and layoff announcements we’ve been 
experiencing, while suffering from rising un- 
employment, already the highest since the 
great depression, the government’s weak or 
almost non-existent response to these problems 
tragically illustrates that our economy suffers 


from a lock of planning and rational develop- 
ment. 


Mr. Martel: Got a triple-A rating though. 
Its policy got a triple-A rating. 

Mr. Wildman: The government is unable 
to come to grips with forward-looking policy 
and continues to respond with ad hoc re- 
actions to immediate problems. As I pointed 
out in the discussion of the estimates of the 
Ministry of Tourism a little over a month 
ago, our economic problems are not just the 
result of short-term cyclical fluctuation in 
world markets, as many of the ministers point 
out, but are the result of basic structural 
weaknesses in our economy that have de- 
veloped over the last 20 or so years. 

While Canada was second only to the 
United States in manufacturers per capita in 
1955, by 1974 this country ranked seventh. 
Using the sector analyses being prepared by 
Industry and Tourism, and its own analysis 
of the structure of our economy with regard 
to resources, the secretariat should make 
policy recommendations for changes to pro- 
mote desirable economic development in On- 
tario. 

Policy directions for development over the 
next decade must be developed and imple- 
mented by the ministries within the policy 
field, with the concurrence and leadership of 
TEIGA. I was hoping that this afternoon we 
could find out when we might expect these 
new thrusts by the government in the area of 
resource development. 

Central to any economic policy initiative is 
improved planning and management of the 
natural resource sector. Government policy in 
mining and the forest industries seems to have 
been dominated by a short-term rather than 
a long-term approach. Because of the myth of 
never-ending riches, the approach has been 
to deplete the resources and, when they have 
disappeared, moving on to other areas of 
endeavour. As long as those resources are 
largely exported for processing and manu- 
facturing, we continue to export jobs; pro- 
cessing is far more labour-intensive than is 
resource extraction. If we are to develop a 
growth economy, especially in the north, the — 
philosophy must change to one which says if 
it is mined here, it must be refined here. 

When might we expect this kind of 
approach and a reply from the government to 
the report of the select committee on eco- 
nomic and cultural nationalism which dealt 
at length with these problems? I would also 
like to know which ministry, or which minis- 
tries, if there is more than one, is responsible 
for preparing the government’s response to 
that report. Two years ago the Minister of | 
Industry and Tourism (Mr. Bennett) indicated | 





_Yegenerate the cutover 
_Mismanagement of our forests. Unlike Mr. 
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in his estimates that it was the job of his 
ministry and of the Ministry of Culture and 
Recreation to prepare a response to the com- 
mittee report. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Which report? 


Mr. Wildman: Economic and _ cultural 
nationalism. When I raised the matter in the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism estimates 
this year, the minister had forgotten he had 
said that his ministry was one of the lead 
ministries in preparing a reply. That indi- 
cates how much importance the government 
is placing on preparing a reply to the com- 
mitiee’s report. I hope that is not the case. 
I would like to find out which ministries with- 
in this policy field, or which ministry within 
it, is playing a part in preparing the govern- 
ment’s response to the committee’s report. 

The government’s approach obviously in- 
volves tax concessions and writeoffs for new 
equipment to encourage mining. Frankly I 
don’t think these benefit mining or miners or 
our unemployed. They haven’t been success- 
ful in the past, but the government remains 
wedded to this approach for stimulating 
resource industries and employment. This 
whole approach serves to perpetuate the 
“mine it, ship it out and get out” sequence 
that so often results in ghost towns in north- 
ern Ontario. 

I would like to comment on the request 
made today for a select committee to look 
into the resource sector and the future of the 
resource sector in Ontario. The Leader of the 
Opposition raised this issue in the question 
period and it has been raised at other times 
by members of our caucus—I think as late as 
today by our acting House leader, the mem- 


ber for Sudbury (Mr. Germa), at the House 


leaders’ meeting. 

I would like to know what the govern- 
ment intends to do on that request and in 
looking at the whole resource field in On- 
tario, because we do have serious problems, 
not just in the mining industry. 

I would like to look for a moment at the 


_timber industry. It is becoming more and 
_ more apparent that what should be a renew- 


able resource is dwindling by our failure to 
areas and general 


Bolan—perhaps I misinterpreted what he was 
saying—I can’t see it as inevitable that com- 
munities dependent upon forestry should 
deplete their resources. Those resources are 
renewable and if we were managing our 
forests correctly, we would be farming them, 
not mining them, and the resource would 
continue to be present, to be regenerated, so 
that for generations we could continue to 


exploit those resources for the benefit of 
the community involved. 


Mr. Bolan: When I made that remark, I 
had in mind the fact that the government 
was probably not controlling existing pro- 
grams of reforestation. 


[4:30] 


Mr. Wildman: I would agree with you 
comments regarding Blind River. We should 
be fair and point out that one of the problems 
leading to Blind River’s difficulties was the 
great Mississagi fire in the late 1940s which 
wiped out one of the best stands in northern 
Ontario. We can’t deny that. But if we’d 
been managing our resources better, perhaps 
we wouldn’t be in that position in Blind 
River today. 

There is a possibility that the veneer mill 
will reopen in Blind River but there just isn’t 
enough good timber left for it to be a long- 
term thing. The’re looking at two, three, five 
and at the outside seven years of exploitable 
veneer timber in the area. Again, we’re look- 
ing at a short-term thing. 

It seems a tragedy that a community like 
Blind River would be facing those kinds of 
problems and I appreciate the concern the 
Liberal critic had for that community. The 
new industry, if it opens, will be useful, but 
it’s not a long-term solution to the problems 
of that community or of the whole north 
shore. 

To deal more generally with timber, one of 
the problems is that so much time and effort 
and money has been spent in developing the 
technology for extraction of timber wealth 
while very little effort and attention has been 
given to the maintenance and productivity of 
our forests. 

Were now in the position of having reach- 
ed the final tracts of exploitable virgin tim- 
ber in the northwest. If we are going to 
exploit them, we must ensure that develop- 
ment will be of the farming rather than of 
the mining nature, to use that analogy. That 
is, our forests must be renewed. I’d appreciate 
it if the provincial secretary would give us 
some indication of the initiatives that are 
being taken by the ministries within his 
policy field and by the secretariat in propos- 
ing new programs to ensure that the forests 
are renewed, 

We all know the Hartt commission has 
been set up to deal with economic develop- 
ment in the area north of latitude 50 degrees 
north. I’m concerned about changes in the 
government's resource policy south of 50 
degrees north to deal with the stimulation 
of secondary manufacturing and processing 
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of our minerals and timber and for the long- 
term development of the economy. 

In terms of forestry I hope we will not 
see a perpetuation of the quantitative ap- 
proach to regeneration now used by the 
Ministry of Natural Resources and referred 
to by the Premier in his comments during 
the election—two for one or one for one or 
whatever it was. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources now 
proudly publishes reports showing total num- 
bers of acres treated for regeneration, show- 
ing they have gone up over the last number 
of years. Ill admit they have. They also 
show the great cost per acre. One of the 
problems is theyre concerned more with 
numbers of acres that have been planted or 
scarified or whatever, rather than with the 
qualitative results of those planting or re- 
generation methods. 

Rather than being concerned with the total 
number of seedlings planted, we should con- 
centrate on the types of trees planted and 
more importantly, how many of those trees 
planted or those areas ithat are supposed to 
regenerate themselves naturally are actually 
growing and flourishing five, 10 or 20 years 
later. The question is not how many trees 
do we plant now, but how many actually 
grow. How many will survive and how long 
will it take them to reach maturity? I hope 
the whole approach will move away from 
a quantitative one to a qualitative one. 

Specifically in relation to the Hartt com- 
mission, I hope the provincial secretary can 
clarify the government’s attitude toward 
development north of 50 degrees before the 
final report comes in. A number of proposals 
for development have been made in various 
areas of Ontario north of 50 degrees, and I 
would hope that the relationship between 
Mr. Justice Hartt’s inquiry and those pro- 
posed developments can be clarified. 

As an aside, I hope the provincial sec- 
retary can indicate how many ministers 
and/or ministries will be appearing before 
Mr. Justice Hartt because one of his roles 
is the co-ordination of the government’s 
presentations to the commission. It appears 
rather silly to me for the commission’s staff 
to have been concerned about the fact that 
one or both of the opposition parties in- 
tended to appear before them because they 
were concerned about partisanship, when so 
many government ministries were slated to 
present briefs. It’s a rather strange approach 
by the commission’s staff. I'd be interested 
in knowing how many ministries are going 
to be appearing before the commission. 

In the provincial secretary’s role as cabinet 
advocate for Ontario’s natives, I wonder if 


you feel you're being consulted enough on 
issues involving the various ministries at 
work with natives and with natives’ prob- 
lems. By the Ministry of Natural Resources, 
for instance, when it is dealing with things 
like land claims treaty, hunting and fishing 
rights; by the Ministry of Housing when it 
is dealing with things like section 40, rural 
and native housing; or, in economic devel- 
opment, by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food in terms of ARDA; or by the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism; or by the Min- 
istry of Culture and Recreation when it 
comes to grants and loans for economic de- 
velopment of both treaty and _ non-status 
native people of Ontario. 

I wonder why the provincial secretary has 
to redirect or take as notice so many ques- 
tions on these issues when they are raised 
in the House. I don’t mean that as a per- 
sonal criticism because I think the minister 
is very concerned about this area. I just 
wonder if enough consultation is taking place. 

I realize there are the committees that 
meet—the cabinet committee and the liaison 
committee—but it seems to me that major 
decisions are being taken by the various 
ministries without much consultation with 
the provincial secretary. 

I don’t understand why the Indian com- 
munity secretariat is part of the Ministry of 
Culture and Recreation if this minister is 
the one responsible for native affairs in On- 
tario. It would make more sense to me if 
the minister had direct control over the 
Indian community secretariat—at least over 
the economic development role of that agen- 
cy. If youre responsible for native affairs 
and regional development policy as well, it 
seems you should be the one dealing with 
those kinds of issues directly. 

I was going to go into the question of 
wild rice but that was dealt with by the 
Liberal critic and I won’t follow that up. 
I'd be interested in the minister’s com- 
ments. 

I hope the minister could indicate to us 
what his role has been in negotiation with 
the federal government regarding the 1924 
land agreement. What’s happening? What 
is the status of those negotiations? They have 
been going on for about 50 years now. 
As far as I know, they are held up now in 
the legal department or by the legal beagles 
in the federal Department of Justice. 

As the minister probably knows, until this 
agreement can be finalized between the 
federal and provincial governments, the 
whole question of development of resources 
on Indian reserves is in limbo, certainly in 
terms of minerals. 
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I'd also like to talk a little bit in relation 
to the provincial secretary’s remarks regard- 
ing his role in regional development and 
northwestern regional strategy. I wonder if 
he would agree with the comments of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research in March 
1977 that: “The objective of decentralizing 
economic and population growth to the north 
and east is not being achieved. In northern 
Ontario, for example, the labour force tied 
to forestry and mining has been in relative 
decline. The population growth has been 
slower than the province’s as a whole and 
incomes tend to be below the provincial 
average. It is fair to say that the government 
has not made significant inroads in solving 
the problem of regional disparity.” 

I would also like to have the provincial 
secretary's response to the remarks of the 
member for Algoma-Manitoulin (Mr, Lane) 
in last year’s estimates of the secretariat. I 
want to quote briefly from some comments 
he made at that time, which I think were 
very interesting, coming from a Conservative 
member from northern Ontario who is con- 
cerned about regional development. I am 
quoting from Hansard of the committee of 
supply, November 24, 1976. 

Mr. Lane said: “ . . . I think if we allow 
these large companies to sort of blackmail us 
into saying where they want to be.” And then 
later talking about companies, he said: 
ii . there are always going to be reasons 
why they stay there’—meaning southern On- 
tario—“unless we jump on them with both 
feet and say, “To hell with it, you're going 
to build where we want you to build or you 
can bugger off some place else. A few of 
them may do that, but darn few. Ontario’s 
a pretty good place to do business, They'd 
find a place to locate, and I think we have 
to get tough about some of these things, 

“I think if we can start a trend to the 
north, if a few businesses go up there and 
start to do business, theyre going to find 
out there are not all that many bad things 
about being in the north.” 

Later on he says: “I think if we get a 
little tougher on some of these larger com- 
panies, about where they can and where 
they can’t locate, I think they’re probably 
going to be a little more co-operative with 
us. 

And further, “I really think, sir, that the 
government of this province has to say, 
‘Sorry, but you can’t locate there and these 
are the reasons; it’s food-producing land and 
we will not allow it to be covered up with 
concrete. I think if we say that, and say it 
often enough, they're going to hear it and 
eventually heed it.” 


Those are comments made by John Lane, 
the member for Algoma-Manitoulin, in the 
estimates last year and I think that they 
are very good comments, They certainly in- 
dicate what has to be done in this province 
if we're going to have northern development 
and if we're going to have rational develop- 
ment in the resource sector and in manu- 
facturing in this province. I'd be interested 
in the provincial secretary’s response to that. 

I hope that today we can allay the fears 
of the municipal research bureau, to which 
I referred earlier, when they fear that 
TEIGA planners are starting to denigrate 
the effectiveness of economical planning. 
Has the government given up on the plan- 
ning approach to the economy, or the re- 
source development? If not, when might we 
see some real strategic and regional plan- 
ning—not just all of these reports? Let’s see 
something implemented, something done. 

In regard to regional economic develop- 
ment in eastern Ontario, can the provincial 
secretary indicate which agency authorized 
or recommended to the cabinet the acquisi- 
tion of the Edwardsburgh industrial park? 
The Minister of Industry and Tourism has 
made it pretty clear on a number of occa- 
sions that he opposed the plan and felt it 
was an error, and yet he is supposed to be 
the lead minister. If he wasn’t involved, 
who was responsible? By “he” I don’t neces- 
sarily mean Mr. Bennett. I’m talking about 
his predecessor as well. When can we ex- 
pect a final decision on what is actually go- 
ing to be done with the land acquisition at 
Edwardsburgh? In terms of regional develop- 
ment, I think we have to look at that. 

To move on so that I won't be taking 
up all of the time here—obviously I want 
to talk about your role in science policy 
because if were going to diversify our 
economy to provide more employment op- 
portunities, our industry must be comopeti- 
tive. In the responsibility for science policy, 
I hope we can find out today what steps the 
cabinet committee is proposing to encourage 
domestic R and D because the Science Coun- 
cil of Canada reports that only three per 
cent of the plants located in Canada carry 
on serious research and development. 

According to the National Research Coun- 
cil—and these are Canadian figures, they re- 
fer to the whole country and are certainly 
significant—only 0.35 per cent of our GNP 
is spent on R and D, compared to about 1.7 
per cent by firms in the leading industrial 
nations of the world; so were at about half. 
I hope that the provincial secretary or Dr. 
King can give us some idea what the gov- 
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ernment is doing to increase the amount of 
R and D initiated and carried on by On- 
tario industry. 

[4:45] 


I wonder if you really think that domestic 
research by the private sector will increase 
significantly as long as our industrial sector 
remains largely dominated by branch plants. 
Obviously, as long as our manufacturing re- 
mains truncated and branch plant in essence, 
we will continue to have no real efforts in 
R and D in competition with the foreign 
parent firms. 

As I said before, we need a response from 
the government to the report on the select 
committee for economic and cultural nation- 
alism. I hope the secretariat is involved in 
that. 

Finally, in this period of crisis in Con- 
federation, I would like to discuss briefly 
what might be the provincial secretary's 
most important responsibility—that of bilin- 
gualism and franco-Ontarians. I would like 
to know what the secretariat’s and the pro- 
vincial secretary's activities in this regard 
have been over the last year. 

Can we find out what initiatives on pos- 
sible restructuring of the constitution have 
been discussed by the cabinet committee? 
What bilateral contacts has this minister or 


other ministers made with the Pequiste 
ministers to discuss the future of this 
country? 


I wonder if the minister is satisfied that 
adequate progress has been made to enable 
the francophones in Ontario to communicate 
with health care, social services and other 
government agencies in their own language 
in this province. Is it government policy that 
franco-Ontarian rights are separate from the 
whole Quebec-Canada debate, and will be 
preserved, no matter what the outcome of 
that debate? 

I hope the provincial secretary can answer 
my questions, Mr. Chairman. As I indicated 
at the outset, my leadoff might appear some- 
what disjointed; that results from the myriad 
of diverse responsibilities held by the secre- 
tary. I have not dealt specifically with the 
Royal Commission on Electric Power Plan- 
ning, nor with the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
mission and how they relate to the need for 
overall provincial economic and_ land-use 
planning, But I hope to deal with those later 
on this afternoon and I look forward to the 
provincial secretary's replies to my questions 
and comments. Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Wildman. 
Would the minister like to respond to the 
opening comments? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Thank you, I'll try to 
respond to the remarks by the members for 
Nipissing and Algoma and I’m sure they'll 
remind me if I’ve omitted certain things. 

First, the member for Nipissing (Mr. Bolan) 
referred to the lack of co-ordination with the 
ministries in the resource policy field, using 
as an example the mercury contamination in 
the English-Wabigoon river system. On that 
subject, I would say, Mr. Chairman, this is 
probably one of the subjects on which our 
policy field in the cabinet has spent more time 
than on any other subject that I know of. It’s 
a most difficult one. 

When it comes to the question of whether 
the river system should or should not be 
closed, there are good arguments on both 
sides. I myself have mixed views. I can give 
some very good arguments why it should be 
closed, and at the same time there are good 
arguments why it should not be closed. It’s a 
very difficult situation and I think the Minister 
of the Environment (Mr. Kerr) felt and still 
feels the river system should be closed. How- 
ever, this was not a question. It was dealt 
with at CCRD but this was a policy decision, 
a cabinet decision and there were conflicting 
views. But the overall consensus of cabinet 
was that the river system should not be closed. 

I believe that Mr. Miller’s statement in 
Sudbury at the end of May—and you referred 
to it, Mr. Bolan—was quite a clear statement 
as to the reasons why he felt that not much 
would be accomplished by closing the river 
system. It’s a huge system. I forget how many 
miles; it’s probably 400 or 500 miles; it starts 
from Dryden and goes right up to the border. 
Supposing one was to say, “We'll close the 
river system and there will be no fishing,” 
how do we enforce this? It’s one of the reasons 
the decision was made that it should not be 
closed. 

I believe it was the Ministry of the En- 
vironment that issued some literature listing 
the amount of fish that could be eaten—say 
one meal a week or two meals a week in 
certain areas. As you gentlemen know, there 
are in this province more than 250,000 lakes 
of two acres and over. A substantial number ~ 
of them have natural mercury. This whole 
question of mercury is a most complex one. 

You referred to the feasibility of removing 
mercury. We had a meeting—I believe it was 
two weeks ago tomorrow. Treaty No. 3 met 
with myself and Mr. Miller and also with the 
Premier, and there was a separate meeting by 
the two chiefs and members of the council, 
Chief Isaac Mandamin of the Whitedog In- 
dian reserve and Chief Simon Fobister of the 
Grassy Narrows reserve. They put the ques- 
tion to the Premier: Why not remove the 
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mercury from the English River-Wabigoon 
river system? This matter is a very difficult 
one. Up until now the studies that have been 
done indicate that it would be practically im- 
possible to remove the mercury from the 
bottom of that river. It’s a most difficult thing. 

This also had been looked into, I remember, 
in Lake St. Clair years ago. What has been 
suggested as far as the river system is con- 
cerned, and we have agreed to this, is that the 
debris of logs and so forth would be removed. 
The native people of the two bands asked for 
this and this will be done. 

Mr. Bolan: I hate to interrupt you at that 
point— 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bolan: Just one question arising out of 
what you've just said with respect to the re- 
moval of the mercury. Have you looked into 
the feasibility of going to those parts of the 
river which are near the plants where the 
pollutants were dumped originally? My under- 
standing is that there are concentrations of 
the mercury in certain areas. I merely ask if 
that is one part of it which has been looked 
at. We're never going to get it all out. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No; that’s right, appar- 
ently it remains there for years and years and 
years. But the idea has not been discarded. 
The federal authorities, in conjunction with 
the provincial authorities, are still considering 
this possibility. 

The member also referred to the importance 
of the sport fishing management program in 
Ontario. This was discussed as recently as this 
morning at CCRD. I agree with what the 
member is saying, that fishing in Ontario is 
declining in Lake Nipissing, in northeastern 
Ontario, northwestern Ontario, southern On- 
tario. Why? Because of more fishing pressure 
and at the same time the deterioration of the 
environment due to pollution coming from 
outboard motors, cottage owners and so forth. 
There is a need for a more intensive fish 
management program. Unless we do some- 
thing, we will not be able to continue to 
enjoy fishing as we see it today. 


Mr. Wildman: I’d like you to comment 
specifically on Lake Nipissing, McGregor Bay 
off Manitoulin and the mouth of the Mississagi 
near Blind River—which I understand are 
three main areas of concern to M and R— 
regarding fish stocks and also to native treaty 
rights and to the administration of the federal 
fisheries Act. 

I would hope some time in your reply you 
can give us some indication of the results of 
the negotiations between the Minister of 
Natural Resources and the Union of Ontario 
Indians in regard to those areas and the prob- 


lems of hunting and fishing rights under the 
treaty. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You're referring to the 
meeting that was held about a week ago 
Thursday? As a result of that meeting, Mr. 
Miller has asked his staff to send to those 
Indian reserves a guideline policy on fishing 
and hunting, and he has asked for their com- 
ments. This is being done now. IJ think it may 
be a few weeks before they respond and 
before he outlines his policy. That is presently 
being considered. 

On the dollar value of the fishing industry 
to Ontario, it was $350 million. Do you recall, 
Dick? No, it was $450 million—the value of 
the fishing industry to Ontario. The commer- 
cial fishing industry I believe is about $20 
million, so sport fishing accounts for a sub- 
stantial amount. That is why we agreed there 
is a need to do more in the fish management 
program. 

The member referred to the resource towns 
—Blind River was referred to by both Mr. 
Bolan and Mr, Wildman—and also the mining 
towns. It’s quite true there are some economic 
problems and some dark clouds on the 
horizon with reference to mining communities 
and also to some communities that depend ion 
the forest industries. But Blind River—I’m a 
little familiar with that community. 

Several years ago there was a_ strong 
possibility that a pulp and paper mill would 
be constructed in Blind River. Domtar, I 
believe, was the company. They looked at 
Blind River and, as for most companies today 
that build a new pulp and paper mill, I 
would say it would be an investment of any- 
where from $25 million or more. 

However, they had also looked into north- 
ern Quebec where there was a good supply 
of black spruce. Apparently the Quebec 
government of the day provided some finan- 
cial incentives that were more attractive than 
were available in Ontario, so the decision was 
made by Domtar to locate in that area. 

The timber, I understand, is still there at 
Blind River and we're still hoping some day 
there could be some sort of industry utilizing 
the forest resources. 

Both Mr. Wildman and Mr. Bolan referred 
to the northeastern regional strategy report 
and referred to the comments from the Sud- 
bury chamber of commerce. Coming from 
northeastern Ontario, I also would like to 
see more industrial development taking place 
in northeastern Ontario. However, it’s not 
easy. 

Mr. Conway: Not with all those socialists 
kicking around, it’s not easy. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: If you take mining, 
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for instance, I think one of the members said 
that there hadn’t been a new mine opened. 
One opened at Pickle Lake about two or 
three years ago, but I believe that if that 
mining company had to do it over again, I 
doubt that they’d locate there. Today it takes 
at least $40 million, if not more, to put a 
mine into production. The low price of base 
metals is a world problem. The economic 
climate is just not favourable. 

With regard to the forest industry, though, 
this is a renewable natural resource which 
provides a large part of the employment in 
northwestern and northeastern Ontario. Im 
optimistic that most communities that depend 
on forest products will continue to exist and 
our forest industries will continue to be 
viable. 

With reference to the report itself, the 
northwestern Ontario report is presently at 
the printers and our secretariat was very 
much involved in the preparation and. in 
the co-ordinating role with the other minis- 
tries. A meeting was held at Quetico Park, 
I believe, in September with the northwestern 
Ontario municipalities and they provided 
their comments. That report is at the printers; 
its quite a good report and it will be 
released to the various municipalities and 
chambers of commerce for input. 

[5:00] 

Coming back to the northeastern report, 
there have been several reports. There is a 
committee chaired by deputy ministers who 
are working on a northeastern strategy. 

Mr. Bolan referred to the DREE grants. He 
referred to the fact that northwestern On- 
tario seemed to have a better economy than 
the northeast. Decisions were made a few 
years ago that DREE grants should first go 
to northwestern Ontario; I believe about $50 
million, if not more, went to northwestern 
Ontario. 

Mr. Bolan: It was $47 million. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Unfortunately, the 
period of budget constraints came about just 
when it was time for northeastern Ontario, 
and we didn’t get as large an amount. How- 
ever, Sudbury, Timmins— 

Mr. Bolan: Parry Sound. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —Parry Sound, did 
receive assistance. 


Mr. Bolan: All around us. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: With reference specifi- 
cally to Nipissing, as I mentioned yesterday 
morning, Mr. Lessard, the federal minister 
responsible for the DREE program, mentioned 
Nipissing and it’s being seriously considered. 
A decision should be made some time early 
this spring—February or March. 


With reference to the mining industry, it’s’ 
not all dark. The report mentions the role 
that our secretariat plays. I'd like to refer 
to Bending Lake. You gentlemen are familiar 
with Atikokan. As you know, Atikokan’s Steep 
Rock mine is either closing or about to 
close. Nevertheless, about 50 miles north of 
Atikokan there is a large deposit and the 
intention is to develop that. 

Referring to the meeting with Mr. Lessard 
yesterday, there is consideration being given 
to a federal-provincial agreement to provide 
assistance for a road and for a slurry pipe- 
line. This will be an innovation—it’s the first 
of its kind in Ontario. The intention is that 
the workers would commute. The community 
of Atikokan itself has all the services—the 
schools, the hospitals and so forth—and the 
workers would commute. So this is the sort 
of role that our secretariat has been playing. 

Dr. Martin Walmsley is with us today. 
Dr. Walmsley, has played a very important 
role with this ministry in getting co-ordination 
with and information to Natural Resources, 
Environment and other ministries. 

I hate to mention the next subject, but 
referring to questions raised about the status 
of the action against Dow Chemical, I would 
like to be able to give you a progressive status 
report, But all I can say, is that I will be 
pleased to make the status of that available to 
the members of this committee. As the 
member mentioned, it’s been five or six years 
since an action was taken and— 

Mr. Conway: We've spent a few dollars 
on that. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I may be wrong, but 
the way I understand it—it’s a very difficult 
case—the Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry), 
I believe, is the minister who will be taking 
the government— 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you provide the funds 
for the case to be heard? Do you provide 
the legal fees? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. 


Mr. Bolan: Do you have outside counsel 
on that? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I believe it’s strictly 
being handled by the Attorney General. 
My staff tells me that is correct. 


Mr. Conway: Is it true that the legal fees 
on that case, from the point of view of argu- 
ing the government’s side, are now well into 
the millions of dollars? I heard that the other 
day. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On that, I must confess 
I don’t know what the cost is, the status and 
so forth. But I’d be pleased to get that in- 
formation and— 
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Mr. Chairman: The figure used in the En- 
vironment estimates, if I might try and be 
helpful on this, is $150,000. 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Bolan referred to 
the conservation of energy—about the large 
amount consumed by the industries and what 
our role should be. I am not sure if I am 
answering his question, but there has been a 
study in my area. The Hearst forest operators, 
in conjunction with the municipality and the 
Ministry of Energy, have funded a study. 
The final report has been released. 

We told Mr. Lessard yesterday we would 
like to see some federal assistance in getting 
this pilot project under way. There is enough 
waste—bark, sawdust, chips—to supply enough 
electricity for the town of Hearst, which has 
a population of about 5,000. This also would 
have application for Chapleau and_ other 
communities in your area. 

Native affairs: Mr. Bolan referred to wild 
rice harvesting. Two weeks ago Treaty No. 3 
met with Mr, Miller, the Premier and myself. 
This is one of the main subjects that was dis- 
cussed. Last summer Mr. Miller made a draft 
policy available to all Treaty No. 3 and to 
the Indian bands on the reserves and asked 
for their views on how this policy should be 
established. To my knowledge this is still 
being considered. 

I think that we all agree that the native 
people should be considered, especially those 
who live in those areas, but the policy of the 
ministry had been up until now that the 
non-native people also should be considered 
if they apply for a permit to harvest wild 
rice. 

You referred to the water level. It is quite 
true the water level is a serious problem 
which affects the harvesting of wild rice. Of 
course, the fluctuating levels involve the 
Ontario Hydro dams and, again, there is 
some very good co-operation between the 
Ontario Hydro and the Ministry of Natural 
Resources on that subject. 


Mr. McClellan: I gather that Hydro has 
stopped the practice of destroying the beds 
through flooding. If you want to call that co- 
operation, I suppose that’s one way of putting 
it. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would say that there 
has certainly been a lot of consultation these 
last few years on that. 


Mr. McClellan: I’m not denying what you 
say, but I don’t approve of the word “co- 
operation” in that context. I suppose maybe 
coming to one’s senses is a better way to 
describe what’s going on there. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is, of course, 
also the question of supplying power. I think 


you will appreciate the importance of sup- 
plying power. Hydro has to have dams and 
control the levels of water, so it is one of 
those areas where there are conflicting uses. 

The member referred to the Indian com- 
munity secretariat office, and the vacancies in 
Kenora. The main office is now in Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr. Conway: That was in Wong’s Cafe, 
wasnt it? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: One of the resource 
officers left to go to, I believe, Manitoba, the 
reason being he was offered a better salary. 
That position, to my knowledge, is still not 
filled, but it has been advertised. There is 
a full-time secretary in the Kenora office and 
it’s also ‘being serviced by resource officers 
located in the area. I believe there ‘are some 
officers in Fort Frances and Dryden. 


Mr. Reid: What’s the salary compared to 
some of the hockey players? 


Mr. McClellan: Are they staffed right now? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There is someone; 
there is a secretary in the office and there 
are resource officers from Fort Frances and 
Dryden in the area who spend maybe two 
or three days a week in Kenora. But the 
main office now is in Thunder Bay. 


Mr. McClellan: That’s because the people 
keep quitting on you in Kenora. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: People go to other 
provinces. We lose a lot to the federal gov- 
ernment and— 


Mr. McClellan: People move on. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Bolan referred to 
the CanSave program. I looked into that, Mr. 
Chairman, and apparently what happened is 
that a request was made to the local officer of 
the Indian community secretariat. I never 
heard of it until the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion raised it in the House. 

Apparently the officer made a decision at 
that time that there should not be funding, 
but I think you are aware that we are—when 
I say we, I mean the Ministry of Natural 
Resources—providing fish to both bands, main- 
ly white fish, at no charge. 


Mr. McClellan: Where do you get the 
fish? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It comes from the fish 
marketing board in Winnipeg. 

Mr. Bolan also referred to the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission and the pits and 
quarries Act. I think you mentioned, Mr. 
Bolan, that they were not subject to the 
environmental controls, the extraction of— 


Mr. Bolan: Right. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am not familiar 
enough with it to answer. I don’t know 
whether Mr. McMullin, the chairman, or Mr. 
Coffin, the manager, could speak on that 
subject. 

I should mention that on the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission Mr. McMullin is the 
chairman and Mr. Coffin the manager. They 
have been very busy in the last year. They 
have been holding meetings on average of 
about two days a week, every week some- 
times. 

Mr. McMullin: I didn’t completely under- 
stand the question, Mr. Chairman. He men- 
tioned the working party and the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission, which are two sep- 
erate entities, and as far as I know the 
mining of gravel anywhere is subject to en- 
vironmental— 

Mr. Wildman: Not northern Ontario. It 
doesn’t apply to the north. 

Mr. McMullin: Could be, I suppose. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It doesn’t apply to 
northern Ontario? 


Mr. Wildman: It applies only in certain 
places inside the Niagara Escarpment dis- 
trict. Not the whole province. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are fairly strict 
controls, Mr. McMullin, on the extraction 
of gravel and sand on the Escarpment. 

Mr. McMullin: The minister’s order at the 
beginning of the commission was to issue no 
new licences until the Niagara Escarpment 
plan was finished. The pits operating in the 
area I live in and certainly throughout the 
Niagara Escarpment area are subject to con- 
trols of the Ministry of the Environment when 
it comes to dust and water pollution and that 
type of thing. 

Mr. Chairman: IJ think the question, Mr. 
McMullin, had to do with the opening up of 
new pits and quarries. Would those be sub- 
ject to environmental assessment? I think 
there is some doubt about that. 

Mr. McMullin: In the north I am not sure, 
but certainly I think they are in the control 
area we are in. In the north I don’t know. 
I know there are different rules for different 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman: Would the minister want to 
complete his remarks? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Wildman referred 
to my varying responsibilities. 

Mr. Wildman: I referred to your ability to 
handle them. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Well, no— 


Mr. Wildman: You don’t handle them? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: With regard to the 
question of bilingualism services for the 
French-speaking population, I am the only 
French-speaking minister in the cabinet. May- 
be while we are on the subject of bilingual- 
ism also, you mentioned about— 


Mr. Conway: Is Mr. Bernier not bilingual? 


(Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Bernier does speak 
French. 


Mr. Reid: Pidgin French we call it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: He comes from Hud- 
son, near Sioux Lookout, which is a com- 
munity probably 98 per cent English-speak- 
ing. His wife is English-speaking, so there- 
fore his environment is practically English- 


speaking, but I believe his father was 
French-speaking. 
[5:15] 


On the question of bilingualism, we have 
done a lot over a period of years but we have 
done more in the last year. As you know, 
the documents you carry—such as your birth 
certificate, driver’s licence, marriage certifi- 
cate, although I guess you don’t carry that 
on you—are all bilingual. Some publications 
are bilingual depending on the publication 
itself. More and more is being done in that 
line. 

You referred to my being vice-chairman 
of the cabinet committee on Confederation. 
We meet on an average of once and some- 
times twice a month, and we have an ad- 
visory committee comprised of Mr. Ian 
Macdonald, the president of York University, 
who is the chairman of this advisory com- 
mittee. The conference at York University in 
June, which you may have attended, or with 
which you are familiar, is an example of the 
type of thing that we're doing. 

When it comes to the question of what 
we are doing about the constitution itself, 
and what our role is with the Quebec gov- 
ernment, I would say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I think we're all optimistic that this country 
will stay together, but the decision as to 
whether Quebec separates or not will be 


made by the people of Quebec itself. But — 


being the sister province and the largest 
province and the province with the largest 
number of French-speaking persons outside 
of Quebec, I do believe we in Ontario do 
have a role in showing that a French- 
speaking person can be at home in Ontario. 
In those areas where there is a large French- 
speaking population, as in the riding of our 
friend Mr. Belanger, of Prescott and Russell, 
my riding and parts of your riding, we are 
providing as many services in the French 
language as we possibly can. 
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Mr. Wildman: In relation to that, isn’t it 
rather difficult now for a person in Ontario, 
even in the Ottawa area, who has a mental 
disorder to obtain treatment by a qualified 
French-speaking practitioner? And in my 
area it’s not just in the case of mental prob- 
lems but in ordinary physical problems for 
which you go into a hospital. You mentioned 
that if someone goes from Dubroy to Sault 
Ste. Marie after an accident, it is more likely 
that there will be someone to speak Italian 
in the Sault hospital rather than French. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That is very true, Mr. 
Chairman. There is certainly a shortage of 
bilingual doctors—and not only doctors but 
dentists and other professional people. 

With reference, Mr. Wildman, to the co- 
ordination between the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs and our resource policy field, I do 
believe there is no conflict there. As I men- 
tioned earlier, the Minister of Northern Af- 
fairs (Mr. Bernier) attends the three policy 
fields; his is a co-ordinating role and I be- 
lieve that we complement one another—I 
don’t believe there is any conflict. 

Mr. Reid: May I ask one question there, 
Mr. Chairman, because I notice that in the 
booklet that is provided— 

Mr. Wildman: It’s an error. I asked them 
to clarify it. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 

Mr. Wildman: They forgot about it. 

Mr. Reid: Obviously, a very important 
ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That ministry is rep- 
resented on the three policy fields and cer- 
tainly it was strictly an omission. 

Mr. Conway: We thought for one moment 


that you might not have been complementing, 
like Leo. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Wildman referred 
to the lack of overall economic planning for 
northeastern Ontario—he also said that not 
only the mining but the refining should be 
done in the north. We certainly agree that 
more of the processing should be done in 
the north. 

Mr. Wildman: Or at least in Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. Mr. Lane feels 
very strongly and we support his remarks 
of last year in Hansard where he was refer- 
ring to the need for more industry to estab- 


lish itself in the north. I remember that at 


One time he was saying—I forget whether it 
was Falconbridge or Inco that has its re- 
search plant in Mississauga—that there is no 
reason why the company should not locate 
its research plant close to the mining 
operation. 


Mr. Wildman: I should be fair to John. 
Last year when he made those comments he 
was feeling rather ill. He had the flu and 
he made it very clear at the end of his com- 
ments. But do you support his idea that the 
government should be telling those companies 
where to locate and where not to locate? I 
think that’s very progressive of John Lane. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t think we should 
tell the companies to locate there but I think 
maybe we should make it more attractive. 
We should create a favourable economic 
climate so they would relocate. 

I don’t think we should direct, I don’t 
think under our free enterprise system we 
can do that, but we should make it more 
attractive and give more urging to locate in 
the north. 

Mr. Wildman: Maybe, that’s why John 
isn’t Minister of Northern Affairs. 

Mr. Reid: There are other reasons. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: With reference to the 
forest industry. The Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources is really doing a lot more in forest 
management and regeneration. Also there are 
some important programs under way. 

For instance, may I refer to the hybrid 
poplar program. It was discussed yesterday 
morning with Mr. Lessard. This is in eastern 
Ontario—in the Cornwall area, I believe— 
where they are growing hybrid poplar; it can 
mature in 10 to 12 years. Do you have a 
sample there? Can you pass it around? This 
is how many years, Martin? 


Dr. Walmsley: Five years. Yes. 
Mr. Reid: What do we do with it? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: There are many, many 
uses for poplar. 


Mr. Conway: That’s what I would like to 
interject. Is there any truth to rumours cir- 
culating that the government has made a 
decision in connection with this sort of pro- 
gram to build a large methanol plant some- 
where in eastern OntarioP Is that just a 
rumour? There are quite a number of rumours 
circulating around the Ottawa area. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Dillon will speak 
to this, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Dillon: Mr. Chairman, I think it was 
about a year ago that the Minister of En- 
ergy got together a group of people here 
in Toronto and started a very intensive pro- 
gram involving industry, the universities and 
several ministries to really look seriously at 
this methanol program. They have been mak- 
ing good progress. The economics are not 
proving to be quite so good as was originally 
suspected. In other words, the cost of regular 
fuel gasoline is not quite high enough yet. 
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The present cost of gasoline makes meth- 
anol not so economically attractive as it was 
once thought to be. But inevitably it’s go- 
ing to come. The interest is building all the 
time and, as the minister said earlier, there 
are tons and tons of waste in the north that 
can be turned into methanol, among other 
things. This is going to come. So there has 
been no decision to go ahead yet. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Wildman referred 
to the Hartt commission. How many min- 
istries will be appearing before the com- 
mission? To my knowledge the ministries of 
Natural Resources, Correctional Services and, 
I believe, the Environment, have appeared. 


Mr. Wildman: And Northern Affairs. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Northern Affairs, that’s 
right. I will be appearing before the com- 
mission in Timmins, as the spokesman for the 
native organizations. 

Mr. Reid: You're appearing in Timmins as 
a spokesman for the native organizations? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I should correct that. 
I’m the co-ordinator for native affairs. I also 
chair, you may be aware, a joint steering 
committee comprised of the four main organ- 
izations. So in my role as the co-ordinator I 
will be making a presentation to the Hartt 
commission in Timmins. 


Mr. Reid: I wonder if you could expand 
on that. 


Mr. Chairman: Not right now, Mr. Reid, if 
you don’t mind. You're on the list and we’re 
never going to get through with the opening 
comments here. 

Mr. Reid: There will be very little to say 
after the opening comments, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: We've got only a little over 
a half an hour for the entire vote so I think 
we're going to have to move along. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Wildman asked 
why the Indian community secretariat does 
not come under our secretariat. As you may 
know, that branch used to be under the Min- 
istry of Community and Social Services and 
when the community citizenship division was 
transferred to the new Ministry of Culture 
and Recreation, that branch came under the 
division that was transferred. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t understand that. 
Do you think that should be the case? It 
would make more sense to have the 


economic development under your direction, 
I would think, 


Hon, Mr. Brunelle: It could be. It could 
also go under Natural Resources; or it could 
go under our policy. It is quite true. This 
was looked at closely. 


Mr. Reid: It divided responsibility though 
for some strange reason. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Wildman referred 
to the Indian land claims. As you know, 
there is a Mr. Ted Wilson in the Ministry of 
Natural Resources who is responsible for re- 
viewing the land claims, I have a status re- 
port on 27 of the Indian land claims. 

Mr. Conway: Can you table that for us? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. 


Mr. Reid: We may not have a riding after 
vou ve finished with it. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is a status re- 
port; for instance, on the Timagami land 
caution you are familiar with. 

Mr. Wildman: Before you leave that, Mr. 
Minister, can you comment on the status 
of 1924 land agreement negotiations? 

Hon. Mr, Brunelle: That is still under 
review. As you know, there is a federal land 
claims commissioner and that is still being 
reviewed between the two governments. 

The member referred to the Edwards- 
burgh land assembly. You are probably 
aware of that report. Mr. Conway asked me 
about it. It is now public. There is a copy 
in the legislative library. I believe a copy 
will be sent to each of the two parties and 
those recommendations are being considered 
by the local municipal authorities in con- 
junction with the ministries involved, mainly 
Natural Resources, Industry and Tourism 
and Agriculture and Food. 

Mr. Conway: Has someone sat down and 
had a long talk with John White? I also 
note, that his reports are in the public library 
in the high school in the local area, so they 
too can look at them. 

Mr. Wildman: Can you append to that re- 
port Claude Bennett’s remarks at the time 
this thing was organized? 

Mr. Reid: To the effect that you'd have 
to be nuts to do it? 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 

Mr. Sterling: Unfortunately, I wasn’t here, — 
Mr. Wildman, so I don’t have a copy of that — 
statement. a 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Mr. Wildman also re- 
ferred to the science policy. He said we 
are not doing sufficient in that area with 
reference to research and development. Mr. 
Dillon is the chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee on science policy. Perhaps Mr. Dil- 
lon could elaborate on what we are doing 
in that area. 

Mr. Dillon: Mr. Chairman, the question 
was: What does the committee propose to 








— 
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do to encourage domestic R and D? Well, 
the committee itself could not do anything, 
but is satisfied that the government, through 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism, is do- 
ing a fair amount in this respect. It grants 
about $3 million to the Ontario Research 
Foundation on a formula basis. This money 
is used by the foundation to stimulate an 
interest in science and research on the part 
of Ontario industry. So in that respect the 
government is doing something. 

There was a_ statement that Canada 
spends 0.35 per cent of its gross national 
product on R and D versus about twice this 
amount by other leading countries. This is 
quite true, But it isn’t at all clear that the 
difference, in itself, is meaningful. I don’t 
think anybody in the science establishment 
in Canada is satisfied with the amount of 
R and D and, perhaps, would never be. 
But when you look at the countries with the 
larger expenditures percentage-wise, you find 
that they are doing a tremendous amount 
of this in defence work and so there is an 
imbalance there which makes it difficult to 
make a comparison. 

[5:30] 

Branch plants—that aspect of the industrial 
economy definitely doesn’t help R and D in 
Canada, no question about that. It is a con- 
cern, 

Those are the main questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Wildman: The only other question I 
had that hasn’t been answered was, when 
could we expect, and who is responsible for, 
the response to the select committee on 
economic and cultural nationalism? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This does not come 
under our secretariat or our policy field. 
Dr. Walmsley, would you know who is pre- 
paring replies to this report? 

Dr. Walmsley: It was being co-ordinated 
by Mr. Handleman. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It would now be Mr. 
Grossman in the Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial relations. 

Mr. Wildman: In other words, Claude 
Bennett was completely wrong when he said 
it was his ministry and Culture and Recrea- 
tion. 

Mr. Conway: You left Sidney Handleman 
in charge or near our cultural nationalism? 

Mr. Wildman: Thank you, I will ask Mr. 
Grossman about that. 

Mr. Chairman: Would the committee like 
to take these item by item? They are quite 


_ distinct and separate and appears that that 


would be the logical way to take them, if 
the committee concurs. 

So we will take the first item. The people 
I have on my list are Mr. McClellan, Mr. 
Conway and Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Wildman: Could I suggest 10 minutes 
each? 

Mr. Conway: I think we have about 15 
minutes, don’t we? 

Mr. Chairman: We were in the position 
where we had three hours allocated for these 
estimates. We didn’t get started until 3:25 
p.m., I believe, and I understand from the 
clerk that we are going to have a bell at 
5:45 p.m. 

Mr. Wildman: Five minutes for each party 
then. . 

Mr. Chairman: Does the committee want 
to come back this evening to use up the 
remaining time? 

Mr. Walker: I am sure they would be 
delighted to do that. 

Mr. Conway: As the minister winces. 

Mr. Chairman: Or does the committee 
want to conclude at 5:45 p.m.? 

Mr. Wildman: You mean come back at 
8 o'clock for 15 minutes? 

Mr. Chairman: It would be more than 15 
minutes; it would be 35 plus 15. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: What about tomorrow 
morning, Mr. Chairman? Is that out of the 
question? I mention this because I have a 
meeting at 8 o’clock. I am in your hands 
of course. If it were possible to have flex- 
ibility, if it were decided to meet tomorrow, 
it could be tomorrow morning after the 
question period. 

Mr. Conway: Probably we can wrap it up 
before 6. 

Mr. Chairman: The committee may recon- 
vene after the bell, although I don’t recom- 
mend that. I am in the hands of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Conway: At 5:45. 

Mr. Chairman: All right, at 5:45 we will 
try and complete. Mr. McClellan. 

On vote 1701, resources development pol- 
icy programs: 

Mr. McClellan: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Ill eliminate most of the vitriolic rhetoric 
that I wanted to share with the committee. 

Mr. Reid: We'll take that for granted. 

Mr. McClellan: Right, just take that for 
granted. 

To support the suggestion that the Indian 
community secretariat belongs in your min- 
istry, I raised this with the Minister of 
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Culture and Recreation (Mr. Welch) earlier 
in the week and my colleague had come to 
the same conclusion quite independently. 
There are so many problems with the ICS 
where it is now but I don’t want to go over 
its track record. That is the vitriolic vitupe- 
ration that I am eliminating. You know what 
the problems are and I think— 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You are aware they 
have a new director? 

Mr. McClellan: I am aware of that. I 
don’t think that solves the problem. You are 
responsible for co-ordination; you need the 
staff and the structure to do that job and 
I recommend that ‘to you. 

I understand the cabinet has approved a 
minute on native affairs policy within the 
last couple of weeks. 

Can you tell us whether you intend to 
table this? Or will you share the arrange- 
ment for its tabling with this committee so 
we can have an idea in what direction the 
government is moving? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I think Justice Patrick 
Hartt would like some information about the 
policy of our government. 

Mr. Reid: So would the members of the 
House. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: And the members. So 
we will make available that policy statement. 
It will be presented to the Hartt commission 
in Timmins. 

Mr. McClellan: When? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: On Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 21. 

Mr. McClellan: Why not share it with the 
House? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is not completed yet; 
it is still in process. We discussed it this morn- 
ing and it will be discussed again within the 
next few days with the various ministries. So 
it is still not completed. However, we will be 
pleased to make it available as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. McClellan: As soon as the House rises. 
That’s what you are talking about. 

Mr. Reid: Can we have it by the end of 
next Friday, a week Friday? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: By the end of next 
week? I am not sure Asie it would be 
advisable to send it to you before its presenta- 
tion to the Hartt commission. 

Mr. Reid: Shouldn’t we as members be 
privy to this before Justice Hartt? Shouldn't 
government policy at least be indicated in 
the House to the members? I know we are 
rather insignificant but— 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: It is nothing new, 
gentlemen. It is more or less to put the policy 


of the government in concise terms. It will 
be nothing startling. 
Mr. Reid: I can well rest assured of that. 


Mr. McClellan: We can safely ignore it. I 
really wish the government would do the 
House the courtesy of tabling with the House 
a major policy statement, which I gather this 
is, rather than going off to the north to use it 
as a PR vehicle. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I can certainly take that 
into consideration. As I said, it is not finalized 
yet. 

Mr. Conway: Aren’t we bringing down the 
government before then? 


Mr. McClellan: Out of time constraints, I 
will yield the floor to my colleague. 


Mr. Conway: My two points were covered 
in earlier comments so I happily defer to my 
senior, but sometimes junior, colleague from 
Rainy River. 


Mr. Reid: I was afraid it was going to get 
to me, Mr. Chairman. 

Could the minister bring us up to date on 
the proposed Bending Lake project by Steep 
Rock Iron Mines? Specifically have any studies 
gone forward within your ministry in regard 
to whether you consider the slurry pipeline 
feasible and whether or not the government 
is prepared to commit any funds to this 
project in the event that it goes ahead? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We are very much in 
support of this. This matter has been dis- 
cussed as recently as yesterday morning with 
Mr. Lessard. We are quite optimistic that 
there will be a federal-provincial agreement 
for cost-sharing on the slurry pipeline. We 
think this is a very sound idea and it will be 
the first of its type in Ontario. It could have 
some very important applications in other 
areas. 

There will be meetings some time this 
month with some of the mining companies 
themselves about a road from Atikokan to the 
Bending Lake area. At this stage, I’d say we 
are very optimistic that the project will pro- 
ceed. 


Mr. Reid: You are saying that DREE will 
be assisting in the funding? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s right, because 
this is a very expensive project, in the millions 
of dollars—the slurry pipeline, the road con- 
struction—we do believe this is one of the 
areas where DREE should provide assistance. 


Mr. Reid: So you are quite optimistic that 
government assistance will be provided if 
Steep Rock decides to go ahead? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: We will be providing 
our own provincial assistance. 
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Mr. Reid: I just have one other question. I 
am somewhat confused about the difference 
in responsibilities between the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs and Resources Development. 
I have had this discussion on policy co- 
ordination or policy development on numerous 
occasions. Where do we draw the line be- 
tween what the CCRD does and Northern 
Affairs? How do you differentiate the juris- 
diction? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Policy development 
and policy co-ordination go hand in hand. 
The Ministry of Northern Affairs is a very 
important part of our policy field, and this 
was mentioned earlier by Mr. Wildman. I 
don’t think there is any conflict. 

Mr. Reid: For instance, who has the over- 
all responsibility of resource communities? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: For resource com- 
munities? 

Mr. Reid: Who decides that we are going 
to have a community in such and such a 
place, or, in fact, not at Bending Lake? Is 
that Northern Affairs’ decision, is that your 
decision, is that the Treasurer’s decision? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I would say this would 
be a matter that would be brought to our 
policy field, in which most of the time Treas- 
ury and Economics is represented. They 
play an important role, of course, in the 
planning of communities. Our secretariat 
would work closely with them. Take Bend- 
ing Lake, for instance. This is an area where 
years ago they would probably have built 
a community right there. Today, unless it is 
more than the 50 or 60 miles away, the 
ministry—mainly Treasury and Economics, 
which is responsible for municipalities—feels 
that existing communities should be utilized 
where the services are already in. 

So our policy field would be the one who 
would play the important role in that. 

Mr. Reid: Was your ministry the one re- 
svonsible, for example, for the operation at 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes. Dr. Martin 
Walmsley played a very important part. He 
was the lead person who worked closely with 
the Natural Resources. I guess there were 
housing— 

Mr. Reid: Well, there are a number of 
them mentioned in there. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That was before the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs came into being. 

Mr. Reid: That’s why there is a problem. 
Would Northern Affairs deal with it? 

Mr. Wildman: Would Northern Affairs do 
that sort of thing? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: They would certainly 
play a part, but I still think our role would 


continue to be the leading role in that type 
of a project. I mean it is listed in the book 
here. There are many projects. This is one 
and there are others at Pickle Crow. 


Mr. Reid: As a result of that experience 
with Pickle Crow—and I have had this dis- 
cussion with some of your people over the 
years—what did you learn from that? Is there 
now a set of guidelines whereby you can go 
to a resource developer and say, “All right, 
these areas are your responsibility. These are 
the guidelines within which you have to 
work, this is the framework of the whole 
thing’? 

Do you now have that, or are we still 
operating on the old ad hoc basis of “There 
is a mine there,” or, “We are going to put 
a mill there and all of a sudden everybody 
is rushing around, running into each other, 
and we have the usual problems of resource 
communities where nobody really understands 
what he is responsible for and who is paying 
for what, both the hard and soft services? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: This is one of the 
principal roles of our secretariat. 


Mr. Reid: But you are not telling me any- 
thing specific. I am after— 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I am not sure whether 
I am answering your questions. 


Mr. Reid: No, you are not. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: In today’s climate 
there are not too many mines being opened. 
That was mentioned earlier. There have been 
no new mines developing— 


Mr. Reid: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: —and in today’s eco- 
nomic climate I don’t anticipate there will ke 
too many. 


Mr. Reid: But, you see there does not 
seem to be, within the government of any 
ministry, any hard and fast guidelines as to 
whose responsibility resource communities 
are—the setting up of them, the continuation 
of them and, unfortunately, the shutting 
down of them, or the providing of an alterna- 
tive economic base. Is that your responsibility, 
or are we going to ad hoc our way through 
Falconbridge and Red Lake, and perhaps 
Atikokan and Ignace? 

Is there something specific you can give us 
as to what we are going to do with these 
communities, when they begin, during their 
lifetimes and when the resources dry up for 
one reason or another? 

Mr. McClellan: Those planning functions 
were in TEIGA, I understood, and then were 
transferred into Northern Affairs. This min- 
istry does not come into the picture. 
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Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No. They are still in 
TEIGA. TEIGA still has one of the main 
roles when it comes to economic planning. 

Mr. Wildman: Most of the people who 
work for Northern Affairs are in TEIGA. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: But, I believe that 
Northern Affairs is getting— 

Mr. McClellan: It leaves you out in the 
cold. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: You know it’s a new 
ministry; it was established no longer than six 
months ago, I believe it was. 

Mr. Conway: For the seventh time. 

[5:45] 
Mr. McClellan: Seven elections. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Your party had been 
recommending a ministry— 


Mr. McClellan: No, no, I’m just saying for 
the important functions it’s been reconsti- 
tuted, as opposed to getting a new ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, actually. 


Mr. Reid: I’m really not getting anywhere. 
I'm back where I was three or four years 
ago. What you're telling me in effect is that 
all these matters really rest with TEIGA, so 
that if you want to find out what's going to 
happen or not happen, you have to go see 
the Treasurer and his staff. 

It seems to me that Resources Develop- 
ment should have a leading role in these kinds 
of matters. You mentioned Dr. Walmsley, for 
whom I have a great regard, who was work- 
ing on the Pickle Lake business, but the prob- 
lem is that these responsibilities seem to be 
so amorphous and vague that when a prob- 
lem does arise, there’s no one you can point 
to and say, “You are responsible.” 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: The average ore body 
lasts about 30 years. If that mining com- 
munity is located where there’s no other 
industry and that ore body closes due to 
depletion of the resources, we do our best 
to try and find other industries to locate 
there. You come from northern Ontario, Mr. 
Reid, and you know it’s not easy to attract 
industry to northern Ontario, aside from those 
that deal with the resources, namely mining 
and the forest industries. 


Mr. Reid: That’s what I’m getting at. It 
seems to me patently unfair that people 
would move to a community such as Ignace, 
where the government did very little. Once 
Mattabi Mines moved in there, it used Ignace 
as a dormitory town. There was no sort of 
shopping list where the government said “All 
right, were going to provide education, hos- 
pitals, health services, and so on. The mining 
company will have to, within certain limits, 


provide recreation facilities, sewers ‘and 
water,” or whatever their responsibilities were. 

It seems to me there should be some guide- 
lines for that as well. I don’t want to overdo 
it because I don’t want to scare off anybody 
who is investing, but at the same time, when 
these things are going to wind down, I think 
it only fair that there be some provision for 
those people who made an investment in the 
community, in their homes and cottages or 
whatever it is, and that they should not be 
stuck holding the bag when the company uses 
up the resource. These people are sitting there 
with this investment in the community and 
that’s the end of it. It’s sort of: “Well, it’s all 
gone, boys.” 

I don’t think in this day and age that’s a 
proper approach and it seems to me that 
government should at least have some kind 
of idea of how we are going to wind these 
things down and ensure that people are not 
left high and dry a la Elliot Lake, perhaps 
Atikokan, perhaps Red Lake and so on. Don’t 
get me wrong, there is just no way in north- 
ern Ontario secondary industries are going to 
start springing up in all these communities. 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Take, as an example, 
Atikokan and Bending Lake. Are we not do- 
ing thisP The mine is closed in Atikokan, or 
about to close, and then— 


Mr. Reid: Please, it’s not closed yet. 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: No, but it will be clos- 
ing and therefore we are providing the plan- 
ning, the resources and so forth for Bending 
Lake, so that Atikokan will continue to be a 
viable community. 


Mr. Reid: I think I must give you credit 
for it. I think you are doing a heck of a 
good job, but my point is that all of this is 
done on an ad hoc basis so that every time 
these things come up, if you don’t have the 
lead time—which we do have, fortunately, in 
Atikokan; we’re fortunate there is an alter- 
native ore body within a reasonable distance 
—but what about those communities where 
those factors do not prevail? What happens 
then? 


What happens to Ignace when, 10 years 


now they’re talking about, the ore body is 
going to be used up in Ignace? How do we 
wind that down so that people do not get 
hurt? 


Hon. Mr. Brunelle: That’s a good point. 


Maybe there should be closer co-ordination to 


find out from mining communities—I think 
this was said when we mentioned Inco—I 
think there should be more warning as to 
layoffs or closure and the government could 
then have a longer time to plan and to have 
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a policy, but I really don’t know what the 
answer is. 


Mr. Reid: I'll let it go now. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman, do you have 
a capsule comment? 

Mr. Wildman: No, I just have one short 
question. You made a comment regarding the 
electric power planning commission’s mak- 
ing an interim report in June? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: Yes, there will be an 
interim report in June. 

Mr. Wildman: Will that include their com- 
ments or recommendations regarding the 10— 
I think it is—specific projects they have been 
given specific responsibility for commenting 
on, one of which might be the North Chan- 
nel plant that has been discussed for many 
years? Will they be in the interim report? 

Hon. Mr. Brunelle: I don’t believe so. Mr. 
Ron Smith would you care to comment? He 


is the executive director of the royal com- 
mission. 

Mr. R. Smith: In making the announce- 
ment of an interim report on nuclear power, 
the chairman did make it quite clear, I 
think, that report will not refer to the spe- 
cific projects that were outlined in the terms 
of reference. 

Mr. Wildman: Including the proposed Dean 
Lake? 

Mr. R. Smith: Our terms of reference don’t 
specify Dean Lake, it talks about a generat- 
ing site on the North Channel. 

Mr. Wildman: But everybody else does it 
by steam. 


Vote 1701 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the Re- 
sources Development policy program. 


The committee adjourned at 5:52 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:04 p-m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(continued) 


On vote 2502, planning, research and 
development program (including supplemen- 
tary estimates): 

Mr. Chairman: As the committee is aware, 
tonight we are studying the Urban Transpor- 
tation Development Corporation. I understand 
the ministry has for us a four-minute film 
and some slides. It is up to the committee but 
I understand they do give a good background 
as to the latest developments with respect to 
the UTDC program. Perhaps the committee 
would consent to see the film. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would have no objec- 
tions to that. 


Mr. Chairman: I believe Mr. Foley will 
narrate the film. 


Mr. Cunningham: Is the Premier in this 
film—the Israel part of it? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There’s nothing in here 
about Israel. I didn’t go to Israel. 


Mr. Chairman: Could we have the film, 
Mr. Foley? Would you be good enough to 
narrate it? 


Mr. Foley: What you are going to see are 
very brief sketches of work in its current 
stage. The films were taken within the last 
three weeks. There are three segments to 
the film. There is the intermediate capacity 
transit system related to the steerable truck 
which is under test now on CNR mainline 
track. You will see something of the test 
vehicle—it’s a big box car. You will also see 
some of the work that’s going on at the test 
track in Kingston. One of the shots will give 
you some idea of the scale and size of the 
guideway; there is a shot of the elevated 
guideway that has been poured and con- 
structed. This will give you a view of the 
width and the size of it. Each of these seg- 
ments is about two minutes or less. The third 
segment relates to the Canadian light rail 


_ vehicle—the new Toronto streetcar—which has 


just completed 17 weeks of prototype testing. 
You will see some shots of that. 
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I'll try to give you an idea of what you're 
seeing as we go through it. 

First, we have noise testing on the side 
of a CNR line. Basically, the steerable truck 
is an innovation that attempts to remove all 
the wheel noise and the rail noise. At the 
start of this segment they rig up the micro- 
phones for testing; there is a comprehensive 
set of noise tests going on now. All of this is 
on mainline or regular track; the track hasn’t 
been especially equipped at all. This vehicle 
simulates the weight, size and dynamics of a 
test vehicle. 7 

Here, you are looking at pictures taken of 
the wheel itself; the locomotive was set to 
run at a certain speed. Here is a shot of the 
wheel on the standard railway coach; you 
will see it wobbling considerably, banging 
against the rail—and this creates the noise. 
This picture shows the wheel on the steerable 
truck which is going through switches; 
basically, we're finding that there is almost 
no flange wear at all, which is what creates 
the noise and the wheel wear on the vehicle. 

Here is an aerial view of the track that 
is being constructed. It’s a 2,500-metre track. 
At the far side you'll see an elevated section 
of 410 metres in length. This is the Butler 
building that was just constructed; we have 
moved almost 70 of our staff down there. 

You are now seeing an aerial view of the 
test track over the elevated section and going 
around the superelevated curve. The track 
will handle speeds of 50 miles an hour con- 
tinuously; there is no reason to go below 
that. Here is a shot of the elevated track 
as it is being poured; and here is a shot 
from underneath of the completed two- 
direction guideway and the single column 
that supports it. 

This shot shows maintenance and opera- 
tional building, which will house the com- 
puters and the maintenance facilities for the 
automated control system. 

This is a single-direction at-grade guide- 
way; the tracks would be fastened right on 
that. 

Here again you see another shot of the 
maintenance building. It’s covered now, but 
it will be pretty tough to get any more con- 
struction done until the snow is gone. 

The next shots are of the streetcar program 
and its running tests. A couple of shots are 
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in the environmental test chamber where we 
took it down to 40 degrees below zero, 
celsius. The vehicle is doing about 50 miles 
an hour along this stretch, which is parallel 
to a highway. Here is the test chamber where 
the vehicle was subjected to snow and rain 
and sleet in temperatures as low as 40 degrees 
below. 

You can see the rigging on the side which 
is used to fit out all kinds of electronic equip- 
ment on the inside of the vehicle during 
braking and various acceleration tests. Again, 
these shots show speed tests parallel to a 
street system. The noise tests and all the 
other tests were done on track that was not 
specially treated for any testing. That’s the 
end of the film. 


Mr. Chairman: I understand there are some 
slides available too which would last about 
15 minutes. Is it the pleasure of the com- 
mittee to see the slides? Or would you prefer 
to move forward? 


Mr. Ziemba: To see the slides, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They are not picture 
slides. They are word slides. 


Mr. Foley: They are basically the repre- 
sentations of the documentation that has been 
handed out; there are 30 pages or so. I 
wonder if the committee wants us to take it 
through this presentation rather than just 
dump it on top of it. That was the purpose 
of the slides. 

Mr. Cunningham: I know the text is so 
complicated, Mr. Chairman, and that they 
would be of benefit to us, I am sure. I am 
only concerned about the time aspect of it 
so that all the members will get an oppor- 
tunity to do some questioning. 


Mr. Chairman: Time is a problem, no 
question about that. We have to complete 
this vote tonight. 


Mr. Cunningham: If the committee is 
willing to indulge us here, how long would 
this take, Mr. Foley? 

Mr. Foley: If I just pick out the highlights, 


I probably could do it in 10 minutes—15 
minutes at the most. 


Mr. Cunningham: I wonder if we could 
add that time at the end of 10:30? 


Mr. Chairman: We could always add a 
little time on Wednesday. I would rather 
do it on Wednesday than tonight. 


Mr. Cunningham: I just hate to see every- 
body come back here if we still have ques- 
tions; that’s all, 


Mr. Warner: We can do it with unanimous 
consent if it is necessary. 


Mr. Chairman: We could do it with 
unanimous consent, as Mr. Warner points 
out. 

Mr. Cunningham: We'll cross that bridge 
when we come to it. I’m all in favour of 
seeing the slides. 


Mr. Chairman: Without wasting any more 
time, let’s see the slides and get on with it. 


Mr. Foley: It might be easier if I just 
refer to the page numbers on the documen- 
tation before you. Then you won’t have to 
flip back and forth. The purpose of this 
document is not to confuse you. It is to 
relate back to three documents that were 
tabled in the Legislature last year; they are 
volumes 1, 2 and 3 of the intermediate 
capacity program containing the recom- 
mendation and the technical reports that were 
tabled in the Legislature. 

The first few pages in front of you are 
excerpts of those particular reports to try 
to orient you. 

On the first several pages—from page 2 
to the end of page 4—you will see a set of 
development tasks which -were outlined in 
those reports and had to be done if this 
program was to be successful. They range 
all the way from the steerable trucks, part 
of which you just saw, through to the pro- 
pulsion system and braking systems them- 
selves. I am not going to go through those 
as individual items, except to try to relate 
what progress has been made to date on 
each of those particular areas. 

If you start on page 4 you will see that 
the program status is outlined at the top 
of that page. By and large, the first elements 
were on the integrated truck. The reason I 
say that is important is because the noise 
elements of this vehicle and of the system 
are largely related to the steel wheel and 
the steel rail. Our whole purpose has been 
to try to remove vibrations and remove 
noise. 

One of our first tasks was to develop an 
integrated steerable truck and to determine 
whether that would work, at what level it 
would work and what degree of a liability 
we would get. As you will see in later charts, 
it was one of the first tasks we undertook 
and it is one of those that is most advanced. 

If I could just go through this, I think 
it will give you some idea of the status of 
each of those somewhat critical elements, the 
first one being the trucks. You just saw a 
film where they were under development at 
Canadair. Basically all the truck testing has 
been successful. I think the minister related 
to you today that the stress loads on that 
truck are about 20 to 25 per cent below 
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what we had predicted. Our testing to date 
has all been successful. We hope to take 
that vehicle on to the track in the early 
spring, if we can get back to construction. 

The propulsion system was related to the 
linear induction motor. There was a whole 
series of critical elements within the linear 
induction motor; I won’t get into them all. 
If you want to ask some questions on those, 
perhaps I could outline them later. But the 
first element to recognize is that we have 
gone through that process and we are about 
10 per cent under our predicted target for 
what we call our thrust performance, the 
level of thrust at which the motor operates. 
All the other elements in the propulsion 
system have basically proven out, or we 
don’t have major problems left in them. In 
addition to that, though, we have under- 
taken some work on some alternative motor 
systems, such as rotary induction motors. I'll 
come back to them. 


[8:15] 


_ The braking work cannot go on any further 
in any major sense until we get on the track 
at Kingston; so we can’t report a great deal 
on that level. 

As far as the control logic goes on the 
brake system, we have completed all of what 
we call the longitudinal contro] systems. We 
don’t see a problem there. 

On the propulsion cooling system, we 
say it still remains a feasibility risk—that’s 
related to fan reliability and the induction 
of air into motors—but we don’t see a techno- 
logical risk in that operation. 

The next item would be the system noise 
level. The preliminary noise tests using our 
vehicle indicate were going to meet the 
target, which is 65 decibels at 50 feet. We 
believe pretty strongly that were going to 
meet that kind of a target. To give you an 
example, the streetcar that weve got it 
running at about 75 decibels; so it’s about 
10 decibels quieter than the new streetcar. 

On the vehicle body, were pretty happy 
with the work that’s gone on in terms of 
getting the costs out of the vehicle in the 
manufacturing. 

The automatic train control—we also have 
a test system that’s operating in Berlin on 
that automated control system—of course, is 
a joint venture program between us and 
ITT. We're fairly confident that one is going 
to work well, and it’s in operation now. 

The automatic couplers, as we said, are 
on schedule. 

On the guideway and station development, 
most of that work would go in a later phase, 
but you’ve seen the guideway and the 


elevated double guideway section in that 
film. I wanted you to see that to get some 
idea of the perspective that’s in there. 

I'm going to skip the rest of the status 
report, because basically they go on later in 
the testing and indicate to you that the pro- 
gram concerns, in terms of where we see 
problems and where we see difficulties, are 
basically that we’re about six months behind 
in our schedule now. Completion would be 
June 30, 1980. 


Mrs. Campbell: January 30. 


Mr. Foley: Pardon me—January 30, 1980. 
I should point out that the slippage in 
schedule has not been accompanied by a 
slippage in finances. Were underspent now 
on the program and our cost to complete is 
running at an estimated $53 million, which 
is slightly below our forecast, but we have 
some inflation problems that may give us 
difficulties there. 

Certainly we’ve had our start-up problems 
in the program, particularly in terms of the 
technical personnel who are available in 
Canada. Between ourselves and our sub- 
contractors, we’ve pretty well exhausted a 
great many of the technical personnel who 
are available in Canada in these areas. 

To give you the financial concerns, as I 
said, we’re running slightly under budget in 
terms of the cost to complete. We believe 
there will be some attack on the contingen- 
cies, particularly because the inflation rate of 
our costs has been exceeding what we es- 
timated. But at the present time we're run- 
ning about $2 million under forecast. 

The technical forecast: What will we do 
at the end of this thing? What’s likely to 
come out of it? The elevated cost structures 
and the environmental design, we believe 
will be met. This is on page seven. The low- 
noise system will be achieved. The car body 
construction techniques we now think can 
take a considerable amount out of the cost 
of the car. Automation, as I said, is func- 
tioning and will be functioning on the track 
in 1979. The steerable trucks, we believe, 
are virtually assured. 

The LIM is, as I said, right now running 
about 10 per cent below its predicted values. 
The other technical risks within the propul- 
sion system, such as the electro-magnetic in- 
terference, we think have largely been elim- 
inated. 

In our preliminary tests, we have been able 
to maintain an air gap on the LIM of 11 
millimetres. That’s sufficient to achieve every- 
thing we said we would; in fact, 11 milli- 
metres was the target we looked at. But we 
do know there are going to have to be 
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modifications made in the LIMs ‘that we’re 
working on now to obtain our thrust per- 
formance; and that’s going to be the next 
six-month program in the LIM area. As I 
said earlier, there are alternative rotary in- 
duction motors that may be operated on a 
parallel development program. 

To sum it all up: We believe that despite 
the start-up delays and despite the 10 per 
cent lack of LIM thrust, the small-scale, 
low-noise, short station and high level of 
service features will be provided. These were 
the things that were identified by the 12 to 
13 properties that we discussed before in 
terms of the whole ICTS operational require- 
ment. 

Yl come back to the expenditure rate on 
this but I’d like to flip, if I could, to the 
CLRV development program on page 9 and 
indicate that we completed the vehicle speci- 
fications with TTC’s assistance—some of their 
staff and our staff—by April 1975. The pre- 
liminary design for that vehicle was com- 
pleted in August 1975 and the contract 
signed at that time. The data package for 
the Canadian manufacturer, Hawker Sid- 
deley, is complete now. The subsystems and 
car contracts that have been awarded to 
date total $77 million and cover all of the 
car body and all of the subsystems. 

The prototype program: We have com- 
pleted two of the prototypes and have done 
all the testing on them. One of these now is 
on a ship and presumably it’s going to be 
delivered some time later in December, but it 
will be in TTC’s hands by January 1. The 
other one will be shipped a few days later. 

Mr. Philip: I apologize for being late, but 
I wonder if it wouldn’t be easier to deal with 
this material by having a stop after each set 
of material is presented so that we can 
question. 


Mr. Cunningham: I get the impression that 
you don’t have much longer to go on this, 
Mr. Foley, do you? 


‘Mr. Foley: No, just a couple of minutes 
more. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We're just trying to give 
a 10- or 15-minute rundown to set the base 
for questioning. 

Mr. Philip: Okay. 

Mr. ‘Chairman: This material is right out 
of the book, Mr. Philip. So if you want to 
go through it, then you can deal with it as 
you wish. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Did you get the brown 
envelope? 


Mr. Philip: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: When our government 
sends us brown envelopes— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We send out everything 
in plain brown envelopes. 


Mr. Philip: There must be something wrong 
with this department because it’s the first 
time I haven’t received it before somebody 
has made a presentation. Anyway, go ahead. 


Mr. Chairman: Go ahead, 'Mr. Foley. 


Mr. Foley: Basically, all the other proto- 
types are between 85 per cent and 95 per 
cent complete. The reason they lag behind, 
of course, is to incorporate the updates of 
the various tests that have been done so that 
Wwe can get re-testing on it. 

We had a six-month fatigue test on both 
the car body and the truck; we went through 
eight million test cycles, which is equivalent 
to three lifetimes, and we haven’t had any 
fatigue failures on the vehicle at all. 

The 17-week prototype running tests are 
complete; that was environmental running of 
all components. The first vehicle will come 
out of the Canadian car builder in December 
1978 and the last vehicle in May 1980. 

Basically, out of our test program, those 
were the four areas that we had to do re- 
configurations in. Those reconfigurations have 
all. been done and tested out and are in a form 
and shape now that meet the specifications. 

The production program is about 21 weeks 
behind owing to the process of sorting out 
the Canadian manufacturer and, as I said, 
the six prototype vehicles will all be submitted 
to TTC before March. 

The process between January and March 
is to train TTC’s operators in maintenance 


and operation and to do certain energy and 


operation tests on TTC’s tracks. So you won’t 
see the vehicles in any kind of revenue serv- 
ice probably until March or April. This is 
the money that UTDC has received and paid 
out to date on that program. 

There is other information in that docu- 
ment. I haven’t covered it all, but I’m hop- 
ing that will at least set the stage on those 
two programs. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Foley. I 
should mention to the committee that sup- 
plementary estimates have been filed in the 
amount of $9.2 million; since those supple- 
mentary estimates pertain entirely to this 
vote, I’m wondering if we can deal with 
the vote and the supplementaries all at the 
same time. Is that agreed? 


‘Some hon. members: Agreed. 


Mr. Cunningham: Thank you, Mr. Foley, 
for your presentation and for the film. It 
was very interesting. I want to thank you, 
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too, for your annual report; it is a very 
comprehensive report. There’s a great picture 
on the inside; it’s almost good enough to use 
on an election poster or maybe even a bro- 
chure. 

We were pleased today, too, to get notice 
of your estimates for $9.2 million, which seems 
a little inconsistent with your remark as it 
relates to being under budget. I’m not only 
concerned about some inconsistency there, 
which I know you will make consistent, but 
I am also concerned with the efficacy of tabl- 
ing a report about six days before we discuss 
it and then coming to us with supplementary 
estimates of $9.2 million on an issue as com- 
plicated as the Urban Transportation De- 
velopment Corporation. While I’d like to keep 
the tenor of this discussion on as high a plane 
as possible, this really bothers me as a 
legislator. 

I don’t possess a great deal of accounting 
expertise, and even less technical or engineer- 
ing expertise, yet I am charged with the re- 
sponsibility of not only overseeing this on 
behalf of the public but also indirectly of 
voting for it. I have very little option in that 
regard—unless we'd like to have an election 
on the issue of the Urban Transportation 
Development Corporation. 

This poses a very difficult situation for one. 
With the limited resources we have in the 
opposition parties, it would be very easy for 
us to sit back and accept what you have to 
say and let it go at that. But I have some 
very serious concerns about the viability of 
your project, the financing of it, and I might 
as well get into it right now. 

I’d like some idea about this $9.2 million. 
To me, it means one of three things: Either 
spending that was not done last year will be 
done this year, you are spending next year's 
money now, or your budget was not big 
enough and you are now proposing to spend 
new money. In reply to my questions on the 
order paper in April, you tabled some detailed 
breakdowns of the $55.5 million and the $14 
million, which is part of that $55.5 million 
and which involves your test track costs. 

I would like you to relate each and every 
item comprising each of those budgets and 
reconcile them to the most recent budget ex- 
penditures. In other words, I'd like some 
justification with regard to where you were 
underspent, if you were underspent, ‘or where 
you overspent, if you overspent, on each 
aspect of your total program on the test track 
itself. 


Mr. Foley: I don’t know which document 
you are looking at. 


Mr. Cunningham: I’m looking at my notes. 
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Mr. Foley: Well, I don’t know what break- 
down you are talking about. 

Mr. Cunningham: We asked some questions, 
which were responded to on July 8. 

Mr. Foley: The numbers we were talking 
about relate to the physical expenditures at 
Kingston; they don’t relate to development 
contractor’s costs. 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s what I thought. 
Yow’re saying the $9.2 million relates entirely 
to the capital cost of the track. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, no. It’s the total pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Foley: I can’t tell you what date these 
documents were tabled, but on page 30 of 
these documents there is a budget outline. I 
think it’s page 30. 

Mr. Cunningham: Is this volume 3? 

Mr. Foley: No, I’m sorry. It’s volume 1, 
page 36. 

[8:30] 

There was an estimate put forward at that 
time that the total program, including the 
development contractor’s and UTDC’s own 
costs, would be $15.6 million for the fiscal 
year 1976-77, and $18.3 million for 1977-78. 
I think those are the relevant numbers. 
Several months after this, during the contract 
negotiation phase, those numbers were taken 
up to $17 million for 1976-77 and $18 million 
for 1977-78. So the total expenditure to date, 
or at least to March 31, 1978, the end of the 
current fiscal year, would have been $385 
million. Okay? 

Mr. Cunningham: Yes. 

Mr. Foley: The amounts expended to date 
are around $27 million as forecast to the end 
of the fiscal year, which is March 31, 1978. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The figure shown on one 
of the slides was the expenditures to the end 
of October, I believe. 

Mr. Foley: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is in this package of 
papers here. The expenditures to date up to 
October 30 were $17 million-plus. 

Mr. Foley: But the $9.2 million cannot be 
related to that $14 million at all. 

Mr. Cunningham: Why not? 

Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Cunningham, did you re- 
ceive a copy of this breakdown? 

Mr. Cunningham: Yes, I just got it about 
10 minutes ago. 

Mr. Gilbert: If we took you through this, 
I think it would answer the question you 
are raising now. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The initial financing that 
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was planned—the initial estimated cash flow 
on page 2, paragraph eight, of that paper— 
estimated an expenditure of $17 million in 
1976-77 and $18 million in the current year, 
1977-78. 

The program did not get approved and 
the agreement did not get signed and under 
way as quickly as that cash flow had antici- 
pated. As Mr. Foley says, last fiscal year 
and this fiscal year would have shown an 
expenditure of $35 million over the two-year 
period. There was no money in the estimates 
of my ministry last year for the ICTS pro- 
gram. So the $18 million in the original 
printed estimates for ICTS for this year and 
the $9.2 million supplementary make up 
$27.2 million, which will be the actual ex- 
penditures for the ICTS over the two fiscal 
years. 

Mr. Cunningham: We're dealing with mil- 
lions of taxpayers’ dollars, with not so much 
as one dollar from the private sector, unless 
I'm mistaken. 

(On July 8, 1977, an answer was given to 
an inquiry of the ministry. I asked: “Will the 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions undertake to obtain from the Urban 
Transportation Development Corporation an 
itemized breakdown of the budget for the 
three-year ICTS and LRV testing program 
and the means by which this venture is 
funded, and table such information in the 
House?” 

This was first asked on March 31 which, 
incidentally, I guess is the end of your fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Foley: No. The corporation operates 
on a calendar year basis. 

Mr. Cunningham: I had an interim answer 
on April 14 and then I received this answer 
from you—do you have it in front of you? 
It’s on page 616 of Hansard. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t. 


Mr. Foley: I think I have a copy of it. 
I don’t have that number but it starts off 
with the question you ask— 

Mr. Cunningham: It is on the following 
page, 617, if you have that. I would hope 
you would, because it’s germane to this dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. Foley: I have the answer and the 
question, so maybe you could go ahead and 
I'll try to go along with you. 

Mr. Cunningham: In the event that you 
don’t I happen to have one for you here. 
We could just send them over to you. 

I'm having some difficulty here. I don’t 
know if we need to go through this whole 
budget, but you’ve outlined the breakdown 


of the $55.5-million phase three ICTS pro- 
gram as follows: The Canadair contract, 
$37,746,200; UTDC budget, $6,850,700; 
contingency, $4,503,100—which I would hope 
would negate any discussion hereafter with 
regard to inflation, because I gather that’s 
what that budget is expressly for— 

Mr. Foley: No. That’s on the next line. 

Mr. Cunningham: —and the inflation al- 
lowance of $6.4 million, for a total of $55.5 
million. Where in that is this $9 million? 

Mr. Foley: The $9 million, as I under- 
stand it, is a matter of how the cash flows. 
It is not a particular part; it can’t be seg- 
mented out. In other words, there’s $9.2 
million, which is close to what was spent 
during the fiscal year 1976-77, and we esti- 
mated we would spend about $18 million in 
the current government fiscal year. When 
you put those two together, they come to 
$27.2 million, all of which is in the $55 
million. 

Mr. Cunningham: Let’s do it pursuant to 
page 36 of volume 1. Let’s do it year by 
year. In 1976-77 you talk about $3.7 million 
for UTDC and $11.9 million for develop- 
ment contracts, for a total of $15.6 million. 
About two minutes ago you were talking 
$17 million, I believe. 

In 1977-78, UTDC amounted to $4.3 mil- 
lion and for development contracts there was 
$14 million. Again, I think you made men- 
tion of $18 million, 

Mr. Foley: Yes. It’s just a variation be- 
tween the two years. 

Mr. Cunningham: Well, it certainly is 
money. We don’t want to get into a dis- 
cussion about what’s a million. It’s a lot of 
money, Mr. Foley, as you'll see from some 
of the questions I hope to ask later on. 
Where is this $9 million on a year-to-year 
basis? Where is that? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If I may try to explain: 
There was money spent last year in 1976-77 
by UTDC on this program but no money 
was advanced from the ministry to UTDC 
during 1976-77. They carried the program 
in the last fiscal year out of their own 
funds—funds they had on hand. There was 
no money in the estimates of 1976-77 for 
this program because the decision was not 
made to go ahead with the program until 
June 21, 1976, and our estimates were tabled 
several months earlier. 

As you will recall, on June 21, when I made 
the statement in the House that we were pro- 
ceeding with the ICTS program, I stated that 
supplementary estimates would be introduced 
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for the 1976-77 year. Those supplementary 
estimates were not introduced because there 
was no money flow to UTDC during that 
fiscal year. 

In the meantime, the estimates prepared 
for the 1977-78 fiscal year did not account for 
that carryover but included the $18 million 
that was estimated to be spent on the project 
during the current fiscal year. 

The total cost of the program for the 
1976-77 and the 1977-78 fiscal years amounts 
to $27.2 million, rather than the $35 million 
originally estimated, because the project did 
not advance as fast as it should have. The 
$9.2 million is here in supplementary esti- 
mates, to add it to the $18 million which 
covers the total expenditures on the program 
from the beginning of phase three until the 
end of the current fiscal year, March 30, 1978. 

Neither the $9.2 million nor the $18 million 
relates to any individual expenditure or to any 
individual part of the project. The $27.2 
million covers the anticipated expenditures 
until the end of March, which Mr. Foley has 
shown in his papers. Up until October 30 of 
this year the actual cost was $17 million-plus. 
That leaves about $19 million to be spent on 
the project from the end of October until the 
end of March next. 


Mr. Cunningham: Which will be spent on? 


Mr. Foley: On various elements. For in- 
stance, going back to what you read to me 
from page 617 of Hansard, the item of $37.7 
million is under a contract with Canadair, 
which in turn has awarded subcontracts for 
the propulsion system, the command and 
control system and so on. The rate of expedi- 
ture on the program right now is running, I 
guess, at about $2 million a month; and it 
covers all of those various areas. It covers 
propulsion system, guideways, test track 
operations and development. It covers them 


all. 


Mr. Cunningham: When we start recon- 
ciling this with this year’s annual report and 
the one of the previous year, we have some 
difficulties. I am sure you will understand the 
difficulties we have insofar as last year’s report 
is concerned. You were admonished for—how 
did they refer to itP—accounting practices that 
were not generally acceptable insofar as you 
were deferring— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Deferring development 
costs. 

Mr. Cunningham: —general administrative 
costs and selling costs. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Related to that develop- 
ment, yes. 

Mr. Cunningham: That is certainly not a 


practice you would see in the private sector, 
issite 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, it isn’t, because in the 
private sector they would be writing off de- 
velopment costs each year against earned in- 
come, 


Mr. Cunningham: But you sure wouldn't 
be deferring payments for employees or 
general administrative costs, selling and plan- 
ning, research and development. What you 
are deferring in these costs—your ratio of de- 
ferral to gain—even at best, is probably $8 for 
every $6.50 that you spent. 


Mr. Foley: I am afraid I don’t understand 
that ratio. 


Mr. Cunningham: Probably because I don’t 
understand your statement of loss or the 
reconciliation between this year’s and last 
year’s accounts and probably also because 
Coopers and Lybrand changed your method 
of accounting. I see no further deferral there 
with the exception of the notations, which 
certainly don’t help many of us who aren't 
accountants. 

I shouldn’t go over this again, but I think 
it is of utmost importance to the taxpayers of 
Ontario. Maybe you would comment on this, 
because I want to quote a statement here as 
it relates to two areas of last year’s financial 
statement: “The deferral of certain develop- 
ment costs related to the small bus and the 
ICTS programs. The realization of these 
amounts is contingent upon the successful 
completion of development and marketing of 
the products involved. As well, the continua- 
tion of the intermediate capacity transit 
system program is contingent upon obtaining 
significant additional financing.” 

The other statement is: “The deferral of 
certain selling and administrative expenses by 
reason of the entire operation being classified 
as a research and development operation: In 
the opinion of the accountants this practice is 
not in accordance with generally accepted 
accounting principles. As a result of these 
objections the auditor’s report contained a 
‘subject to’ clause.” 

With regard to the auditor’s first objection, 
why isn’t the same “subject to the recover- 
ability” clause included in this year’s state- 
ment? 

Mr. Foley: Could you tell me what page 
you are reading from? 

Mr. Cunningham: I am reading from my 
own notes. I'll be damned if I am going to 
give you those. I didn’t get yours today. 

Mr. Foley: I am having difficulty relating 
what you have just said to any particular 
element. 
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Mrs. Campbell: It is his problem too. 


Mr. Cunningham: I know the members 
want to get into this, and I know we will 
spend the next day on this if we have to. 
You talked before in your annual report about 
“subject to” clauses. I'll quote here. “As ex- 
plained in note 1(e) to the financial state- 


Foley: Excuse me. Is this 1975 or 
1976? 


Mr. Cunningham: Page 13 of last year’s 
statement: 

“As explained in note 1(e) to the financial 
statement, the corporation is deferring certain 
development costs relating to the small bus 
intermediate capacity transit system programs. 
Realization of these amounts is contingent on 
the successful completion of development and 
marketing of the products involved. As well, 
the continuation of the intermediate capacity 
transit system program is contingent upon 
obtaining significant additional financing. We 
are uable to form an opinion as to the likeli- 
hood of these events.” 

I must say I am in the same boat with 
Coopers and Lybrand in that regard. 


[8:45] 


“As explained in note 1(e) certain selling 
and general administrative expenses are being 
deferred. In our opinion this practice is not 
in accordance with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles. Had these costs not been 
deferred, the deferred development costs as 
at December 31, 1975, would have amounted 
to $3,925,098, the loss for the current year 
would have been increased by $773,109 and 
the deficit increased by $972,757.” 

Then you get into this: “Subject to the 
ultimate recoverability of deferred develop- 
ment costs and future financing of the inter- 
mediate capacity transit system, in our opin- 
ion, except for the deferral of selling and 
general administrative expenses as set out in 
the preceding paragraph, these combined 
statements present fairly—’ and they con- 
clude. 

Why is it, in your report this year, you 
don’t get into the discussion about the “sub- 
ject to recoverability” clause? In what respect 
were the auditors assured now that you are 
going to recover these debts? 


Mr. Foley: Ill try to explain to you what 
the situation is with respect to deferred 
costs—the anomaly in the accounting practice 
between what we call conservative elements 
of matching expenditures and revenues so 
that the same time period on which the ex- 
penditures are incurred are matched with 
revenues. I'l] also try to explain that in con- 
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flict with the ability to trade cash costs as 
expenditures. 

The first element was that the auditors are 
prepared, if we pay to Canadair a similar 
expense—and let’s say it is an engineer’s time 
on doing some operation requirement work 
which is, basically, what does this system 
have to be to meet a market test? If we pay 
that to Canadair, then the auditors say that 
is an expense which we can defer. If we pay 
one of UTDC’s engineers to do exactly the 
same thing, they say that is a general and 
administrative cost, and we should write it 
off in the year in which it is incurred. 

We then had a problem, saying: “But we 
will not be able to match receipts and ex- 
penditures if we do that.” They said they, 
as auditors, come down on the side of con- 
servative accounting—that which would tend 
to make your losses look as large as possible 
or the receipts as small as possible. At the 
end of last year we said, “If that is the case 
and you are going to treat all research and 
development expenditures as expenses, and 
they should be written off in the year in 
which they occur, we are going to do it right 
across the corporation.” Thus, in effect, the 
ICTS program, instead of being a research 
expenditure, would be treated as any ex- 
penditure; there will be no revenue asso- 
ciated with it, so it will always become a 
loss. 

If I could refer you to page 4 of this year’s 
annual report, I set out in about two pages 
the total explanation of why that was done, 
what the auditors’ treatment of it was, and 
the fact that they are going to be doing this 
in 1978 for all corporations. It will be a gen- 
erally accepted practice that all research and 
development expenditures will be written off 
and cannot be deferred. 

Our board met on this issue and decided 
we would accept that for 1976 and, in effect, 
go along with what is going to be accepted 
practice in 1978. On pages 4 and 5 you will 
see that the whole discussion on why there 
are no deferrals and why there are no furth- 
er “subject to” clauses is set out in detail, 
particularly in the last two paragraphs on the 
first column of page 5 and the balance of 
the second column on page 5. 

Mr. Cunningham: Once you reconcile the 
1976 budget with the 1975 budget as re- 
stated, it presents a considerably different 
picture of your operations in the previous 
year. We did not have the benefit of the 
annual report last year, so it made it a little 
more difficult for those of us— 


Mr. Foley: I question that. I was before the 
committee last year and the annual report 
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was here at the time, because we discussed 
at. 

Mr. Cunningham: I’m talking about the 
previous year’s report. 

Mr. Foley: For 1975? 

Mr. Cunningham: Yes. We didn’t have it. 


Mr. Foley: My recollection is that we dis- 
cussed this situation last year at the estimates. 


Mr. Cunningham: I don’t want to bore you 
with these statistics but we are talking 
millions of dollars. For the record—because 
I want to get this on the record—I would like 
you to supply me with this information as 
soon as possible. I want to go through the 
figures that we have as they are reconciled, 
and I would like some indication from you 
as to whether or not you think they are 
accurate or inaccurate. Income and _ re- 
search—1976, $1,082,108; 1975 as restated is 
the same. 


Mr. Foley: I am sorry. What was the first 
figure? 

Mr. Cunningham: Income and _ research, 
$1,082,108. 


Mr. Foley: I don’t recognize that figure. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It is on page 20 of this 
years statement. 


Mr. Cunningham: Rather than get into 
this, Mr. Foley, I will photostat this and send 
it to you. For my edification I would like to 
see if our figures as restated reflect the actual 
situation if you don’t mind. 


Mr. Foley: Okay. 


Mr, Cunningham: Finally, on the issue of 
this particular topic, can you estimate the 
final profit-and-loss position of the ICTS pro- 
gram in view of this $9-million expenditure 
to date and the total? 


Mr. Foley: I’m not sure in what sense you 
use the words “estimate the profit and loss.” 
I can estimate, as I did a few minutes ago, 
our costs to complete what is called phase 
three, which is set out in those three volumes. 
I think it’s rqughly $53.8 million or $53.9 
million at the present time. I can’t give you 
the exact figure now, but it’s in that order. 
That’s all an expenditure. Phase three is a 
development program and a development 
process in a technology program. 

The revenue, for the purposes of our 
financial statements, balances the expenditure 
that we pay out to others or to our own 
engineers with the income that is received 
from the Ontario government. In other words, 
there is no fee, There is no profit or anything 
in this for UTDC. Nothing will ever show 
up as a profit item on UTDC’s balance sheet 
with respect to the ICTS program. It’s a 
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zero-cost program to us in the sense that 
UTDC recovers its cost but does not make 
any profit. 

Mr. Cunningham: Would you have done a 
pro forma or anything of that sort in antici- 
pation? 

Mr. Foley: In the document volume one 
we laid out the expenditures for phase three 
of the program. In a number of answers to 
questions you have raised during the year 
and in a briefing to both caucuses—I think it 
was between June and December of 1976—we 
gave you the complete budget breakdown of 
the ICTS program. If that’s what you mean 
by a pro forma, then that was done. That is 
being adjusted and looked at as we get ex- 
perience with the steerable truck and the 
linear induction motor and so on. I suppose 
there are some elements for which it might 
be worthwhile providing you with an ad- 
justed budget at this time so you could see 
the change between, say, the steerable truck 
costs and the linear induction motor costs 
and that kind of thing. 


Mr. Cunningham: Included in that, will 
you give us your cash flow figures to the end 
of the year? 

Mr. Foley: Our cash flow? Yes, I can, but 
it’s simple: When a dollar’s out, a dollar’s in. 
We are paid roughly 30 days behind ex- 
penditures. We incur the costs; then -we 
get an invoice from our contractors and from 
their subcontractors and so on. We pay them 
30 days later and we bill the ministry for that 
same expenditure. So I suppose there’s about 
a 60-day cycle on expenditures. 

Mr. Cunningham: I would like to get into 
the exact figures some time, maybe in Janu- 
ary or February. Some cold night I just might 
take a look at them. 

Mr. Foley: Okay. 


Mr. Cunningham: Are you prepared now 
to give us an accurate accounting of salary 
information? You will recall the order paper 
question that I asked with regard to that. 
The responses I got were averages only. 
I didn’t ask for the average executive salary. 
I asked for the breakdown in salaries. It’s 
the custom here in the Legislature, I think, 
that we table, albeit through public accounts, 
the exact salaries of everybody here, even 
of the minister. We know almost exactly 
what he makes. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think you know exactly 
—not almost. 


Mr. Cunningham: Some of us know exactly 
what he’s worth. 
Mr. Warner: Those are two different things. 


Mr. Philip: I wonder if I can ask a 
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supplementary on this. I don’t want to be 
facetious, but have you given out any more 
three per cent mortgages to anyone on your 
staffP 

Mr. Foley: The answer to that is no. 


Mr. Cunningham: While we are on that 
topic—I intended to pursue that a little later 
—what was the rationale behind that three 
per cent mortgage? 

Mr. Foley: It was basically that at the 
time of implementation of the program we 
required an individual, who resided just out- 
side of Boston, with a great deal of technical 
skill. We engaged some consultants to de- 
termine the compensation package for him 
as to taxes and so on. It was after consulta- 
tion with a number of other companies that 
an appropriate compensation package was 
determined, one that he might receive as 
otherwise. Included in that was the cost of 
offsetting housing in the Toronto market 
as compared with the Boston market at that 
time—differences in cost structure for the 
house itself, differences in mortgage interest 
rates between the US and Canada and dif- 
ferences in the fact that taxation policy in the 
US would have allowed him to deduct his 
mortgage costs as a deduction against in- 
come and would not in Canada. 

Rather than pay him salary to compensate 
for that, which would be a large dollar, there 
was a benefit that was, and has been, com- 
monplace among a number of firms in 
Canada to provide low-interest loans for 
purposes of acquiring houses when you trans- 
fer and move employees. 

Mr. Cunningham: And what did we com- 
pensate that person in a year? What did he 
make? I assume it was a he. 


Mr. Foley: Yes. 
Mrs. Campbell: You can bet on that one. 
Mr. Cunningham: Because it is not the 


habit of this ministry to pay women a lot of 
money. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: In fact, I don’t think 
they have one over $25,000, do they? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Foley: I would think so. I don’t know 


the exact figures right now but I will be 
prepared to get them for you. 


Mr. Philip: May I ask a supplementary 
on this? 

Mr. Chairman: Certainly, 

Mr. Philip: Do you not see this as a way 


in which corporations reward some of their 
executives with a tax dodge? Do you feel 


that it is appropriate for a government agency 
to be involved in this kind of thing? 

Mr. Foley: I don’t know whether it is a tax 
dodge or not. The situation would have 
been that we would have had to pay this 
man or an equivalent individual if we were 
taking him from the United States. We made 
an exhaustive search in Canada to try to 
find the individual with experience we need- 
ed at that time, and we would have had to 
pay him something in the order of another 
$17,000 in salary or something like that. 
That’s just a guess—I will get that exact 
figure. But this was done by a compensation 
consultant to determine the amounts of 
after-tax income and before-tax income. 


Mr. Cunningham: But as _ the chief 
executive officer of this organization, you 
must recall roughly what you paid this per- 
son per year? 

Mr. Foley: I guess it was 
$45,000 but I can’t say for sure. 

Mr. Cunningham: And you are going to 
get us that information? 

Mr. Foley: Yes, I will give you that. 

Mr. Cunningham: You will also get us the 
information with regard to a salary break- 
down of people making in excess of $25,000? 
That’s the habit with the ministry and with 
every other government agency. 

Mr. Foley: I’ve had this question before. I 
have always referred it to our board of direc- 
tors before and they have always answered 
that they would provide information on the 
basis of categories. I will do exactly the same 
again. I will refer it to the board. We have 
a meeting tomorrow. 


Mr. Cunningham: I may have to refer your 
budget to my caucus. 


Mr. Foley: That’s right. 


Mr. Cunningham: I am very serious about 
this. 


Mr. Foley: I am being very serious. 


around 


Mr. Cunningham: You are operating with 
public funds in trust. I don’t think we should 
apply any different standard to your opera- 
tion than we do to the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services or to any other ministry. We 
have to justify this to the public. 


Mr. Foley: Mr. Cunningham, I happen to 
be an employee of the corporation and I 
operate under that board’s policy. I can’t give 
you a commitment on that. I said I would 
take it to the board tomorrow at our meeting, 
and I will provide you with the answer 
tomorrow. 


Mr. Cunningham: Let me ask the minister: 
Would it be unfair, Mr. Minister, as you are 
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the one who directs the activities of this cor- 
poration through the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, to direct that that 
information be forthcoming? 

[9:00] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I will give that considera- 
tion, yes. I don’t see it as an unreasonable 
request. It certainly wouldn’t be if these em- 
ployees were employees of the government. 
They are employees of a Crown corporation— 

Mr. Cunningham: Wholly owned by the 
government, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Wholly owned by the 
government. But they are chartered under the 
federal Corporations Act and there are cer- 
tain requirements under that Act for provi- 
sion of information. If you look at any public 
company, normally they give the salaries of 
all their senior executives in block, This is 
what was given to you in an answer—the six 
at the senior executive level got a total 
salary of $266,400 or an average of $44,400 
per year. 


Mr. Cunningham: Which is the same as a 
deputy minister. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: For six people. 


Mr. Cunningham: For six people. If I could 
extend that hypothetically to the total opera- 
tion for which you are responsible, you would 
have 12 deputy ministers—12 people being 
compensated at least at that level. When you 
include the salary of the administrator for my 
area, who’s also compensated at that level, 
it would be 13. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sorry, I don’t— 


Mr. Cunningham: You understand my con- 
cern. We're paying a lot of people a lot of 
dough. I’d like to see that list if I could. I 
hope you'll give very serious consideration 
to putting this case to your board of direc- 
tors, Mr. Foley. 

I would like you to update your answer 
to my order paper question concerning sales. 
What further sales have you had on the light 
rail vehicles, the small buses, the wheelchair 
lifts and any other—? 


Mr. Foley: I don’t know about the small 
buses—I think we only have about 15 left— 
but I will get you that information. On the 
CLRV we've bid one—I think you probably 
appreciate the fact that streetcar bids are few 
and far between. We bid Cleveland last year. 
There have been no sales in that area since 
July 8. 

Mr. Philip: Excuse me. May I ask a sup- 
plementary on that? Is it not a fact that most 
American cities, such as Boston, are not 
buying new streetcars but they've found ways 
of reconditioning streetcars? Have you done 


any research into ways in which you could 
get into that market as a potential source of 
research? Wouldn’t that make more sense, 
since Boston seems to think it’s a much more 
economical way of handling the problem? 


Mr. Foley: The answer to the first question 
is no. And the answer to the second question 
is yes and no. Lots of cities in the United 
States are examining the use of streetcars. 
Cleveland has just completed a procurement 
for two additional lines; I guess it would be 
in May or June. Buffalo is going to streetcars. 

Boston has not been rebuilding its street- 
cars because it wants to, but because the 
delay in the Boeing standard light rail vehicle 
has been unduly long. They were supposed 
to have 175 brand-new cars delivered by 
now, but they have had 32 cars delivered, 
not all of which have been accepted, as I 
understand, because of various technical prob- 
lems of one sort or another. 

They’ve found themselves with nothing else 
they could do except to refurbish their exist- 
ing fleet at a cost, I think, of something like 
$80,000 a car. Even then, they're only ex- 
pecting to get eight years’ life out of those 
vehicles if theyre lucky, and they've got 
some problems with that. 

The answer to your second question, I 
think, is absolutely not. In terms of refur- 
bished cars, it is very unlikely that any US 
city will purchase rebuilt equipment unless 
they rebuild them themselves. 

The answer in terms of Latin America and 
some of the Central American countries, and 
certainly in the African countries, is very def- 
initely yes. In fact, one of the biggest prob- 
lems they have is getting together enough 
capital to put down the road, track, main- 
tenance and electric facilities and then to 
pay the extremely high cost of new vehicles. 
So they tend to build their right of way, their 
maintenance facilities and new stations and 
then put on refurbished equipment which they 
will upgrade at a later date. Certainly that’s 
an area in which we would very much like 
to see some activity going on. 


Mr. Philip: With the permission of Mr. 
Cunningham and the Chairman, I wonder 
where you get your eight-year figure, Mr. 
Foley. I understand that Boston has projected, 
in its rebuilding of streetcars, that these ve- 
hicles will last up to 20 years. 

Mr. Foley: No, I think you're mistaken. A 
statement was made in Philadelphia when 
Toronto supplied them with some cars after 
they had a fire. One of their car barns burned 
down and a number of their vehicles were 
damaged and they would have had to take 
some lines out of service. Toronto supplied 
them with some cars and they said they were 
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in such good shape that they might last 20 
years. 

The problem with the statement, of course, 
is the constant cost of maintenance over that 
20 years to keep them at that level. To any- 
one who wants to dispute the level of service 
the Toronto Transit Commission puts into the 
maintenance of their cars versus that which is 
in Philadelphia, I would recommend they take 
a trip to Philadelphia and ride their system. 
You will see the way a transit system can end 
up if it’s not adequately maintained. 


Mr. Philip: I’m willing that we set up a 
select committee on it, and Mr. Cunningham 
and I will go off to Philadelphia to examine 
them. 


Mr. Cunningham: And Miami. 
Mr. Foley, I want to get back to your 
sales— 


Mr. Foley: If I could just complete my 
comments: There have been two procurements 
since 1972 in North America—that is, in five 
years there have been two orders. There was 
a joint procurement in Boston and San Fran- 
cisco. That was the Boeing car. The other 
was in Toronto, There were 175 in Boston 
and 100 in San Francisco as a single procure- 
ment, and 200 cars in Toronto. Then there 
were 40 cars in Cleveland. 


Mr. Cunningham: We didn’t get that Cleve- 
land job. 


Mr. Foley: That’s right. It went to an 
Italian firm. 

At some point, I would like to take you 
through the process of the Cleveland bid so 
you can see the problems that occur in terms 
of specification writing and bidding to a 
specification. UTDC supplied the low bid to 
Cleveland at $430,000 a car. It was a non- 
conforming specification. We supplied that 
bid, basically, because we wanted to tell the 
market that there is a car available that will 
do all of the things that the Toronto Transit 
Commission wants to have done at $430,000 
d Care 

The price of the car they're buying in 
Cleveland is somewhere around $800,000 a 
car, I think. 

The next bid that will come up will be this 
spring in Philadelphia. It’s for 100 cars. I say 
this because I think that there has been some 
success in terms of letting the market know 
what was available to them. We have seen 
the preliminary specifications for the Phila- 
delphia car and it is almost identical, if not 
totally parallel, to the Toronto car. So we 
believe that at least in Philadelphia we will 
not be specked out of the market, 


Mr. Cunningham: Maybe priced out but 
not specked out. 
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Mr. Foley: With the current Canadian dol- 
lar, and the fact that Hawker Siddeley already 
has 200 cars under production, I suspect that 
when the design is completed and tested we 
will be very competitive. 

Mr. Cunningham: While we're talking 
about these ventures, I'd like to get some idea 
as to how much money is being spent by your 
corporation in pursuing foreign contracts, 
specifically in Caracas, Venezuela, and in 
Brazil. 

Mr. Foley: I could tell you that the cost of 
the joint venture proposal in Caracas, after 
all of the offsets of various support programs, 
was roughly $153,000. 

In the Caracas program, you will recall, 
there were three primary companies. I can’t 
recall all the numbers of subcontractors that 
would have been in on that contract. But our 
costs—I'll confirm the accuracy of this figure— 
were roughly $153,000 on that bid. 


Mr. Cunningham: And that includes what? 
The cost of your time here, travelling expen- 
ses et cetera? 


Mr. Foley: Travel expenses and _ technical 
work in terms of the design work that had to 
be done in the front end of that particular 
project. 

Mr. Cunningham: Did you meet the spec 
requirements? 


Mr. Foley: Yes, we met the spec require- 
ments. In fact, looking at the final bids, we 
exceeded the spec requirements in a number 
of cases, which was one of the reasons we 
don’t have the job. 


Mr. Cunningham: Who was successful? 


Mr. Foley: That’s a good question, because 
the contract has not yet been awarded. In 
fact, we were asked yesterday or Friday to 
extend our offer for a minimum of 30 days. 
Minimum means whenever. 

Mr. Cunningham: When you were down 
there, if I could ask you—you were there 
personally? 

Mr. Foley: I think I was down twice— 
once to attend a reception the Canadian 
government was holding and the other time 
to negotiate some contracts. 

Mr. Cunningham: Did the officials in 
Caracas ask to see our system? 

Mr. Foley: Oh, yes. In fact, they were 
here. They made a tour all over the world. 

Mr. Cunningham: And they saw the test 
track? 

Mr. Foley: There was no test track at that 
time. 


Mr. Cunningham: What did you show 
them? 
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Mr. Foley: First of all, it’s a subway sys- 
tem that we were bidding on in Caracas. 


Mr. Cunningham: It was strictly a sub- 
way system? 

Mr. Foley: That’s right, an underground 
subway system. The purpose of the bid was 
to try to determine whether Canada could 
put together a turnkey joint venture program. 
Quite frankly, that’s a very difficult exercise 
on the international market. The Germans are 
able to do it, the French are able to do it, 
the British have done it with some success 
in the Far East but virtually all other coun- 
tries aren’t able to do it. 


Mr. Cunningham: What’s happened in 
Brazil? Where do we stand on that? 


Mr. Foley: The Brazilian problem, basic- 
ally, is that they've got—and I’m only guess- 
ing at the figure, but it’s a magnitude situa- 
tion—probably in excess of 20 agencies. They 
came to Toronto, had discussions with us, 
with TTC, with TATOA, and asked us 
whether we would come down to Brazil] to 
take a look at the situation to determine 
whether we could give them consulting ad- 
vice in two or three areas some respecting 
maintenance and operations, others respecting 
the administrative forum in which they could 
co-ordinate and consolidate some of the mul- 
tiple bus companies they had, some of the 
subway systems and the various on-street 
activities, including the taxi operations and 
sO on. 

They were most concerned about the in- 
stitutional forum and that is what they 
wanted some advice on. They are still, as 
you will find in almost every transit property 
in the world, discussing that aspect. Whether 
or not they will Jet a contract is somewhat 
debatable. There have been changes in 
municipal government since that time and 
that will be the nature of the business. 

Mr. Cunningham: What costs have the On- 
tario taxpayers incurred as a result of your 
negotiations with them? How much money 
has been put up front on this in spec? 

Mr. Foley: We may have spent money on 
travelling and on proposal writing to them, 
but in terms of up-front money we haven't 
put any up front. 

Mr. Cunningham: How much money have 
we spentP 

Mr. Foley: I would be very surprised if 
it was $10,000. I'll give you those figures; 
if you would like to come into the office, 
Y'll be glad to go through them all. There’s 
Bangkok as well, and Bogota. 

Mr. Philip: May I ask that same question 
in a different way? I think I know what Mr. 
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Cunningham is trying to get at. Can you give 
us the total value of contracts you have 
obtained, be they in the form of consulting 
services for any foreign governments or 
American corporations or what have you, and 
contrast that with the total estimated ex- 
penditures—because a lot of them will be 
hidden costs in the way of time and so forth 
in meeting with these people—the total costs 
involved in attempting to get these con- 
tracts? 


Mr. Foley: I can’t do that all tonight, but 
we do get that information; it’s printed out 
on a computer form and I’ll make that com- 
puter form available to you if you'd like it. 
What I can tell you is, the answer we pro- 
vided on July 6 basically sets out very close 
to $1 million of consulting engineering and 
consulting planning contracts. I can tell you 
today that we were awarded a contract by 
the federal government for $750,000 on 
energy storage flywheel studies. I can tell 
you that the city of New York has asked us 
for a proposal. I can tell you that we have 
a $200,000 contract now outstanding with 
the city of San Francisco to provide con- 
sulting activities in maintenance costs. 


Mr. Cunningham: Where is the expertise 
coming on that? 


Mr. Foley: It’s coming partly from UTDC, 
partly from the Toronto Transit Commission 
and partly from the Calgary Transit Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Cunningham: Without being provoca- 
tive, I would suggest it’s largely coming from 
TELE, 

Mr. Foley: I disagree with that totally. 


Mr. Cunningham: We could spend a lot of 
valuable time arguing that, but I don’t see 
any merit in that. I'd like to ask one more 
question about these foreign ventures. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think the contract Mr. 
Foley mentioned that the corporation has just 
received from the federal agency—what was 
it called?P— 

Mr. Foley: The federal Transportation 
Development Agency. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: —was for $750,000 just 
this week. 

Mr. Foley: Just today. 

Mr. Cunningham: With whom? 

Mr. Foley: It’s called the Transportation 
Development Agency, and it has asked us to 


develop an energy storage flywheel system. 
The initial costs on it will be $750,000. 


Mr. Cunningham: Were you involved di- 
rectly or indirectly in any discussion with 
regard to the pursuit of a contract in Israel? 
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Mr. Foley: We were asked—in fact, we 
were paid something like $8,000 or $9,000 or 
something—to go over and do an evaluation 
of either a street transit system or a proposed 
subway in Tel Aviv. I'd have to go back and 
check the records on that. They asked us to 
go over and spend a week or so. We did. In 
fact, two of our people went over and spent 
that time, did an analysis and submitted it to 
the Minister of Transport in the government 
of Israel. 


[9:15] 

Mr. Cunningham: How was it that the 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions was not aware of your activity in that 
regard? Wouldn’t it be appropriate, Mr. 
Snow, for you to be aware of the various 
international exploits of this corporation, 
especially when the Premier goes to Israel 
and announces there is going to be, hypo- 
thetically, a  $500-million sale, which I 
believe involved a light rail system between 
Tel Aviv and Haifa? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t believe the 
Premier made any such announcement. 


Mr. Cunningham: I can show it to you. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would be interested in 
looking at it. 

Mr. Cunningham: It would take me a 
while to dig it up. That’s the problem when 
you take the press with you to Israel. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am certainly not aware 
of it. Mr. Davis may have mentioned an 
interest which we would certainly have in 
supplying technology or hardware for such a 
system. I know officials from TATOA also 
went to Israel. I know there were representa- 
tives over here from the government of Israel 
to see the TATOA GO Transit operation, and 
they asked Mr. McNab if he would make two 
or three people available to travel to Israel 
at their expense to have a look at their re- 
quirements and give them advice. 

I know those people did go. Mr. Bill 
Howard and one other at least, or maybe two, 
did take that trip. I was certainly aware of 
that. I was not aware of Mr. Foley’s people 
going to Israel, because the corporations 
operate in a slightly different way. One is a 
separate corporation operating on a business 
basis. The other is a government agency. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would like to ask some 
questions now that are somewhat of a tech- 
nical nature with regard to the ICTS project. 
We had a statement today in the House in 
response to a question asked Friday by my 
leader with regard to the possibility of metal 
fatigue or stress on the steerable axle for 
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your ICTS project. You say this axle is work- 
able. Is it practical? 

Mr. Foley: Yes. 

Mr. Cunningham: As it currently exists? 


Mr. Foley: Yes. In fact, I was surprised at 
the question, quite frankly, because if you 
will go back to volumes one, two and three 
you will see that there were to be two phases 
of this ICTS program. The initial 14 or 16 
months was to be a subcomponent develop- 
ment program and, basically, we were to 
spend most of our energies on exercises on 
developing the various critical subcomponents. 

The steerable truck, quite frankly, is one 
of those areas in which we not only see it 
contributing to the ICTS program but we are 
anxious to see how that same vehicle and that 
same concept of aligning the wheels with the 
rail to eliminate noise and wear would fit in 
with other markets. I am thinking of com- 
muter rail. We have even discussed the po- 
tential and what has to be done, design-wise, 
to put it into subway systems to eliminate 
things like the noise at the Union Station 
curve. 

The reason that CN is participating with us 
in this program is because the company 
sees it as a valuable item for freight move- 
ments—not because it reduces noise but 
because the noise is a resultant factor of the 
steel wheel on steel rail wear. CN would like 
to test it on some cars on the mountains, 
particularly with respect to ‘heavy freight 
movements, to eliminate track and wheel 
wear, which is a huge maintenance cost for 
CN. 


Mr. Cunningham: Are you prepared to get 
into production immediately on this? 


Mr. Foley: I’m not. UTDC will not get 
into production. There are some questions 
right now as to whether we ought to spend 
some design money to put it into a con- 
figuration that would operate under, say, a 
commuter rail car and test it. We’ve put to- 
gether some programs to test it on existing 
streetcars, but we will not produce it. Our 
subcontractors are very interested. We are 
discussing production rights and so on right 
now, but I can’t tell you they are going to 
produce it next week. 


Mr. Philip: I wonder if I could ask a 
supplementary on that. I wonder if you 
just answer yes or no to the question, be- 
cause we have just had a very long answer 
to it. Is there or is there not, in fact, a metal 
fatigue problem on these steerable axles? 


Mr. Foley: Not that we know of. We have 
done the tests and we are going to continue 
testing. So the answer is no, we do not be- 
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lieve there is and we do not see any evi- 
dence of it. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would like to ask some 
questions. Are you having any heat prob- 
lems with your linear induction motor? 


Mr. Foley: I don’t know what a heat prob- 
lem is in that sense. 


Mr. Cunningham: Are you considering a 
ban on this type of motor or engine in favour 
of a rotary system? 


Mr. Foley: At the present time, definitely 
not. I told you earlier that we have got a 
10 per cent under-performance in the thrust 
area. At the present time we believe two 
things are happening: One is—and I think I 
said this last year—that the critical area in 
any propulsion system is what is called the 
power control unit. The problem there is 
largely weight and heat, as you have just 
identified. We have undertaken two parallel 
PCU unit experiments, one with a thing 
called a thyristor and the other called a 
transistor. 

We did not know whether we would have 
successful work with the transistor. At the 
present time the transistorized PCU looks 
very successful, and if it is, then we have 
largely eliminated the weight problem and, 
to a large extent, the heat problem. We 
believe we will have some difficulties at the 
present time with ingestion of snow and ice 
and other debris off the guideway and we 
want to find a different way to vent air into 
the motor, because if we do have that prob- 
lem obviously we cut down the flow of air 
and we then don’t cool it as fast as we want 
to. 
Basically, we do not see that as a tech- 
nology problem. It is simply at this point, as 
the engineers tell us, a design problem in 
the sense of how you lay out ducting and 
how you lay out the availability of air to 
the motor. 


Mr. Cunningham: Does that mean then 
Spar will start production of that engine? 


Mr. Foley: No. At the present time we 
are going to put the LIM P-1, which is the 
first model, the present model, on to the test 
track and we are going to determine what 
problems we have on there. Quite frankly, 
I think we have to remember that this is a 
technical development program and we are 
not going to know some of the answers until 
we get on that guideway. 

All of the simulation and test works we 
have done out at Spar would indicate that 
we don’t want to go to liquid cooling and 
we don’t have to go to liquid cooling; that 
we will be able to get enough air into the 


motor and to the PCU; and that the transis- 
torized PCU—which was a Rohr develop- 
ment, not a Spar development, and quite 
frankly we have rejected the Spar PCU at 
the present time as being second in place to 
the transistor—will provide us with a weight 
gain and, therefore, a heat reduction, so that 
we can solve any heat problem that is there. 


Mr. Philip: Could I ask another supple- 
mentary? Your statement is that the total 
system performance is now approximately 10 
per cent below the objective. 


Mr. Foley: That’s thrust. 


Mr. Philip: That’s thrust. Do you have a 
projection of the time lag that will be neces- 
sary to get it up to what you consider an 
acceptable level? 


Mr. Foley: Could I give you some instance 
of what this means? First of all, the thrust of 
the motor really is going to control accelera- 
tion and deceleration rates and those are, by 
and large, a function of headway. In other 
words, how close do we want to run the 
vehicles together? At the present LIM per- 
formance we've got we know that without 
any changes in the breaking system we 
would have a seven-second penalty on head- 
way, which may or may not be significant 
as we move to the end of it. 

It may also mean that we will accept 
the LIM performance we have now, and 
because it is on the deceleration end rather 
than the acceleration end that we’ve got the 
concern, we would take that up in terms 
of braking design. The other elements are 
that until we get on to the test track in 
about April or May of this next year we 
wont know how much design change we 
can put into that, but we are looking right 
now at a change in the end design of the 
LIM to remove what they call drag or 
eddy currents; and if that is successful we 
will get the 10 per cent back there. 

We have also done studies—and I could 
go through a whole set of slides I have 
here if you wanted them—on the various 
types of reaction on guideway rail, and we 
have found that on a sheet-laminated back 
iron type of rail we already have sufficient 
performance to make it acceptable. We are 
now going to test different types of rail 
laminations to determine what happens 
to performance under those types. Quite 
frankly, at that point in time we expect 
to have some improvement over where we 
are now. Whether we will get the whole 
10 per cent back or not, I can't tell you 
right now. 

Mr. Philip: At the risk of being cynical, 
I wonder if this is connected to the an- 
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nouncement by the minister, or the ad- 
mission by the minister, of the change of 
car lengths. Surely the main advantage of 
the small cars is fast acceleration and deceler- 
ation. Now, suddenly, we are told the cars 
are going to be longer. 

I am wondering if the next thing we are 
going to be told is that the cars are longer 
but the lower performance is compatible 
with the longer cars. What we have now 
is an elevated railway system that is not 
much better than what was designed years 
and years ago, although perhaps it’s a few 
decibels quieter and prettier to look at. 

None the less, I wonder where our $55 
million is going, for all of this, to go back 
to an elevated railway system. I am trying 
to give vou the benefit of the doubt, but 
when I hear the minister talk about longer 
cars, I guess I am getting a little suspicious. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Is there anything wrong 
with longer cars? I didn’t make any admis- 
sion that they are going to be longer cars. 
I said that different lengths of cars are 
being looked at. 

Mr. Philip: That’s where I get suspicious, 
Mr. Minister. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There’s nothing to get 
suspicious about. 

Mr. Philip: I wonder, then, why you 
need the longer cars, if you have this great 
acceleration and deceleration. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: My statement said that 
the train lengths would remain the same, 
whether you have a three-car train or a 
four-car train, 


Mr. Cunningham: Have you put a fixed 
length on the vehicle? 


Mr. Foley: No. 


Mr. Cunningham: You haven't. What is 
the elasticity there? 


Mr. Foley: The train length will not go 
beyond 35 metres, which is the operating 
consideration for headway. The vehicle size 
doesn’t make any difference for headway. 
What is really important is the train size; 
the train size sets the station length and 
the station length, therefore, sets the con- 
struction costs on a number of things, in- 
cluding things like whether you can get it 
into an intersection or whether it has to 
take up a whole city block. 

The length of the cars and the number 
of cars in a train determine the economics 
of the system. Quite frankly, whether you 
chop the train into three pieces or four 
pieces is a matter of economics, not accel- 
eration and decleration. The second car, the 
third car and the fourth car have to accel- 


erate and decelerate at the same speed as 
the first one does. 

The real question of vehicle size is going 
to relate to how many motors we have. If 
we can switch from a three-car train to a 
four-car train, we will be able to take out 
certain amounts of the weight, the hard- 
ware, the amount of cost. Right now, we 
are looking at vehicles from 9.3 metres to 
12.7 metres, and it is virtually all related 
to the economics of operation and the eco- 
nomics of capital. 

Mr. Cunningham: And the type of engine. 

Mr. Foley: And the type of engine. Quite 
frankly, it would be easier to propel a 
smaller vehicle and to get your acceleration 
rates and so on if you had four motors in- 
stead of three motors. The aspect of going 
to a lower-thrust motor would be much 
easier if we had four motors instead of 
three motors. 

Mr. Cunningham: But you would have 
heat problems. 

Mr. Foley: If we had heat problems, we 
would have to blow one-quarter more air 
through the fourth motor as through the 
third motor. The elimination of any com- 
ponents out of this train length, and the 
ability to handle the same amount of 
passengers per train length, makes for a 
much more competitive system. 

Mr, Cunningham: Are you telling me now 
that there would be no liquid cooling at all? 
No glycol, no gas? 

Mr. Foley: This is a development program. 
It may sound cynical, but right now we 
would not, and are not, going to liquid cool- 
ing. We see no reason to go to liquid cooling. 

Mr. Cunningham: Aren’t you experiencing 
engine heating? 

Mr. Foley: Of course we have got heat. I 
could take you to the TTC and show you 
problems with heating on subway cars. The 
question isn’t the heat you generate, it is 
how you dissipate it. At the present time we 
believe that, with the proper ducting and by 
closing up some of the vents to cope with 
ingestion of snow and ice, we can put enough 
air past that motor to cool it. 

The vehicle size relates totally to the eco- 
nomics of the system. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would like to talk 
about the gap between the vehicle itself and 
the rails. We had a statement today which 
said, “Testing to date has”— 

Mr. Ziemba: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman: Mr. Cunningham has been ques- 
tioning Mr. Foley for more than an hour now. 
I wonder if he would like to let one of the 
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other members speak. I’m interested in his 
questions, but I think it would be fair if some 
other people got into this discussion. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Ziemba, I think you 
go on at some length— 


Mr. Ziemba: That’s why I raised the point 
of order. It was brought to my attention the 
other day when I spoke—and Mrs. Campbell 
was there—and it wasn’t quite half an hour. 


Mr. Chairman: I just point out to the com- 
mittee that Mr. Philip, Mrs. Campbell and 
Mr. Warner are on the list, and we do have 
to complete at 10:30. 


[9:30] 
Mrs. Campbell: I am quite prepared to 
yield my position to permit him to continue. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, I know 
your ruling will be respected. I have a few 
more questions, then I might be able to finish, 
although I see no necessity from my perspec- 
tive for the committee to finalize its position 
on this particular vote tonight. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s up to the committee. 
How the committee uses its time is certainly 
the prerogative of the committee, But we do 
have rather large votes remaining in the 
ministry. If the members of the committee 
and the critics want to spend more time on 
this vote, it’s quite all right with the Chair. I 
have to sit here anyway, so it really doesn’t 
matter. That’s up to the committee. 


Mr. Philip: I think we do have some pretty 
important votes also, and there is something 
other than this one vote. I would like to see 
it concluded tonight at 10:30. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, I will go 
on as rapidly as I can, but I want you to 
know I am reluctant to cover this in some 
sort of slipshod fashion, because we are 
spending millions of the taxpayers’ dollars. 
There is something important at stake in the 
development of an effective and viable transit 
system. 

Maybe we could get on to marketing the 
ICTS. Is it not a fact that you are looking at 
the Eglinton corridor in Toronto in the very 
same way that the Scarborough corridor was 
singled out for the Krauss-Maffei system back 
in 1973? 


Mr. Foley: No. 


Mr. Cunningham: Do you deny that this 
corridor is very much in the back of your 
mindP 

Mr. Foley: The Eglinton corridor was used 
as a study. Your staff has seen some of these 
studies. There is a list of them in volume three 
of the studies we did to determine the kinds 
and nature of technology adjustments that 


will have to be made to handle particular 
revenue systems. Eglinton was one of those. 


Mr. Cunningham: It was used just hypo- 
thetically? 


Mr. Foley: We used it as a situation that 
said it will give you, among others, the kinds 
of constraints that will have to be met if you 
are going to develop something that is useful 
in cities. You are also aware, I am sure, that 
I called together all the ratepayers along 
Eglinton who were phoning us day after day 
with the same question you had. We assured 
them we had no interest in Eglinton or 
Sheppard or any other specific line. Our 
studies were made available, and are avail- 
able, on the basis that Eglinton would give 
you the kinds of constraints you have to 
make. Whether or not Eglinton is put in as a 
transit system is a Metro Toronto decision. 


Mr. Cunningham: Have you not retained 


Barton Myers Associates to do a study on 
that? 


Mr. Foley: To do some station design 
concepts. We said: “What happens if you 
have to use express stations? How would they 
be designed? What kinds of requirements 
would they have for command and control 
systems and for electric systems such as hous- 
ing the substations? How could you deal 
with them on elevated and at-grade situa- 
tions? What kind of cost structure do they 
have in them?” We held a competition with 
a number of architects and asked them to 
look at the ability of the station design to 
handle people. That study has been under 
way for some months now. 

Mr. Cunningham: When did you hire Mr. 
Myers? 

Mr. Foley: I am guessing—August, June, or 
somewhere around there. 

Mr. Cunningham: Is he not specifically ad- 
dressing himself to Eglinton? 

Mr. Foley: No, he is addressing himself 
to several design concepts for stations. There 
may be one or two stations on Eglinton that 
came up in a particular location, such as how 
to handle a four-intersection situation or how 
to handle a terminus situation. 

Mr. Cunningham: All of which are on the 
Eglinton corridor. 


Mr. Foley: They could all be on Sheppard 
or anywhere. 


Mr. Philip: May I ask a supplementary on 
that? 
Mr. Cunningham: Certainly. 


Mr. Philip: Is it not true you have some 
studies that would indicate light rail would 
make more sense on Eglinton except for that 
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six miles between Keele and the Don Valley 
Parkway? 


Mr. Foley: No. What we said, which is in 
the report that was tabled last year, was that 
in terms of the capital costs, whether you 
go for a subway, a light rail system or what 
we call the advanced ICTS system, there 
would be a difference of around five per cent 
in terms of the Eglinton line, if you insisted 
—and I think anybody would insist—that the 
piece between Leslie and Keele Street had to 
be underground. Then we concerned our- 
selves with what the alternatives of the 
underground portion would be. 

I don't think there’s anything more that 
can be said about what is more efficient and 
sensitive in terms of that particular study. It 
was a look at the kind of urban freight re- 
quirements you would have using that narrow 
street between Leslie and Keele streets, 
where there is a particular kind of urban 
development that is not the same as it is east 
of Leslie or west of Keele. 

I don’t think that study intended to say 
that, and the conclusions we published on it 
werent meant to say that at all. 

Mr. Cunningham: Which study was that 
again? Was that Soberman’s study? 

Mr. Foley: No, the conclusions are in 
volume one. 

Mr. Cunningham: In volume one? 

Mr. Foley: Yes. 

Mr. Cunningham: I’m wondering what 
kind of contact you have with the Metro 
planning department and Doug Floyd in this 
regard? Are you not talking with them about 
Eglinton? 

Mr. Foley: Am I not involved with them 
about Eglinton? No. 


Mr. Cunningham: Do you remember a 
study done for the Metro Toronto Transporta- 
tion Plan Review under Soberman? 


Mr. Foley: In 1964? Yes. 


Mr. ‘Cunningham: Do you not recall that 
they made some comments with regard to a 
corridor? 


Mr. Foley: A cross-town corridor? Yes. I’m 
very familiar with the study. I think your 
question was, are we promoting or market- 
ing a cross-town Eglinton line? and _ the 
answer is no. 


Mr. Cunningham: Let me draw to your 
attention a quote that I think is probably as 
germane as anything in that report. 

Mr. Foley: I’m sorry. Which report? 


Mr. Cunningham: Soberman’s. It says: 
“The satisfactory integration of the system”— 


they're talking about GO-Urban—“requires 
that redevelopment occur in association with 
it. Its unmodified impact, particularly where 
residential areas are about the line, would 
probably be unacceptable.” The report goes 
on to say: “Without that change (ie. re- 
development) along much of the six-and-a- 
half-mile alignment which was studied in the 
report, the elevated system does not appear to 
be capable of acceptable integration.” 

What this is saying, and what they said in 
1964, is what I’m saying to you right now: 
You're wasting your time on Eglinton. I 
believe you’re involved in it. I believe that’s 
the object of the exercise with this Mr. 
Myers, and I believe it’s unacceptable to that 
community. If that’s the area you're concen- 
trating on, you're wasting your time. 


Mr. Foley: I have told you, I have told the 
city, and I have told the ratepayers, that 
UTDC is not involved in locating a particular 
line in a particular place. Eglinton represents 
all of the conflicts you’ve just quoted to me. 
What better place to determine what is 
necessary to meet those conflicts than the line 
which presents them all? That’s precisely 
what it’s being used for and that’s precisely 
what Barton Myers is doing for us. 


Mr. Cunningham: You'll understand how 
cynical I am when Mr. Myers is concentrating 
on that, Mr. Floyd is concentrating on that, 
and you make specific reference in your 
report—in volume one, I believe—and you 
continually use Eglinton as an analogy. How- 
ever, failing that, what area are you looking 
at specifically for implementation or utiliza- 
tion of this whole system? 


Mr. Foley: We have done a number of 
marketing studies in various cities in Canada, 
including Hamilton, Ottawa and Toronto on 
more lines than Eglinton. 

We have been asked by the United States 
government to enter into a joint international 
technology-sharing with them on what they 
call their AGT program, I have here a draft 
copy of the agreement they would like us to 
sign. Their AGT program—or the Downtown 
People Mover program, as they call it—is 
currently funded to $250 million and has been 
selected for five cities, Houston, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Los Angeles, Miami and Detroit. 
They've asked us to prequalify for a 1979 
implementation of that in those cities. We 
have, as is outlined in volume one, under- 
taken studies in US cities such as Denver 
and others. 

The question of the individual application 
in Toronto, whether it be whatever the cross- 
town line would be—Sheppard, Finch, Steeles, 
Eglinton—is totally a matter for a municipal 
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council at this point. What we are concerned 
about is that the technology meets whatever 
requirement they set at the time they set it. 

At the present time, we would look forward 
to entering into this program with the US, 
the Downtown People Mover program. 

As I’ve said, we've done studies in Hamil- 
ton, Ottawa and some of the western cities. 
We believe that an intermediate capacity 
system, whether or not it conta‘ns all of the 
technical aspects we have and are develop- 
ing, has a substantial marketplace. 


Mr. Cunningham: I’ve taken enough time, 
Mr. Chairman, If there’s more time left over, 
I would like to get back on the list to discuss 
this, because I believe it’s very important. 

I trust, Mr. Foley, that you'll provide me 
with specific answers to the questions I’ve 
asked. 

I should draw to the attention of the min- 
ister that contrary to the promise of the chair- 

aan of the Ontario Highway Transport Board 

that we would receive information the day 
after we discussed things with him, I have 
yet to receive any information from that par- 
ticular gentleman. I would say I’m a little 
disappointed with the delay associated with 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not aware of that, 
but Tl call the chairman tomorrow morning. 


Mr. Cunningham: If you recall, I was 
promised the information the next morning. 
It wasn’t exactly all that complicated and I 
still haven't received it. 


Mr. Philip: The minister might also ask 
him where the information is on questions 
I asked. He promised to investigate and to 
give me answers the next day. 


Mr. Cunningham: I know he’s busy, but 
I must say to you that I think the estimates 
and the legislative procedure, Mr. Minister, 
are far more important than any hearing that 
may be before the board at a given time. 


Mr. Philip: I’d just like to receive it before 
he retires, that’s all. I'd almost be content 
with that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Before next year’s estimate. 
Mr. Philip: That’s right. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you completed, Mr. 
Cunningham? 


Mr. Cunningham: I just wonder—because 
I am yielding my position at this time, Mr. 
Chairman—if the committee would entertain 
a half-hour discussion on this at our next 
sitting so that this information might be 
brought to us. 


Mr. Chairman: I should remind the com- 
mittee that when the estimates of this minis- 
try commenced, we set out certain time 
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periods when we would discuss the various 
agencies coming under the jurisdiction of the 
ministry. Tonight was set aside for UTDC 
and I suggest that the committee has to main- 
tain certain guidelines of discipline in the 
consideration of these estimates. I suggest 
also that this was done to facilitate the min- 
ister in organizing his people and to have his 
people here when these matters were dis- 
cussed. It seems to me, unless the committee 
directs otherwise, that we should complete 
this vote tonight. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
just make this point: I want to draw to your 
attention that we received the annual state- 
ment of the UTDC last Wednesday evening 
or thereabouts. Today we receive a rather 
complicated statement from the minister re- 
sponding to some technical problems— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It wasn’t a complicated 
statement at all. It was in answer to a ques- 
tion of your leader which I gave in the 
House. It had nothing to do with these 
estimates. 

Mr. Cunningham: I’m not going to get into 
a dialogue with this, but you, as the minister 
responsible for this, should have had the an- 
swers in the House on the occasion. Now 
were also given a compendium of informa- 
tion which I haven’t even loked at. I want to 
tell you. And we’re expected, at the same 
time, to pass supplementary estimates of $9.2 
million. I want to tell you right now I’m not 
prepared to do that this evening. We’re talk- 
ing about taxpayers’ money. We're talking 
about a system, Mr. Foley, that I am not 
particularly enthused about because I have 
yet to see any results. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s obvious, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, you're not enthused with anything that 
would advance new technology of transporta- 
tion for the cities across the province. 

Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Minister, I’m not 
going to get into a dialogue on this— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You don’t have to get into 
a dialogue. 

Mr. Cunningham: —at the expense of the 
time of the other committee members. But I 
want to tell you, this is of fundamental im- 
portance to everybody in the province of 
Ontario— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If you want the staff of 
UTDC back tomorrow night or Wednesday 
morning, I'll arrange to have them here. 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s my request. I ask 
that this vote be deferred until that occasion. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s up to the members of 
the committee. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we'll go to 10:30 
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and make that decision then, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, if you would agree with that. 


Mr. Cunningham: If Mr. Foley can satis- 
factorily answer those questions before 10:30, 
I would agree. And perhaps your staff here 
would record the concerns that we have, the 
questions that we've asked and most of the 
questions that you haven’t been able to afford 
us answers on. 


Mr. Foley: Mr. Chairman, UTDC has had a 
policy of briefing and providing all the in- 
formation to all the parties; we’ve had several 
briefings of the various caucus members over 
the last year, and we're prepared to do that 
at any time. If the hon. member would like 
to come into our offices—or we'll go to his— 
well provide him with all those detailed 
answers. The problem is that I don’t carry all 
that information with me. But, as I said, I 
would be glad to give him a complete briefing 
and any answers that he or any of his asso- 
ciates want at that time. We will be glad to 
do it. 


[9:45] 


Mr. Cunningham: After the estimates have 
passed. I must say, this fundamentally offends 
me. We have a responsibility, sir, to the tax- 
payers, As you operate some private concern, 
it may be easy for you to have the luxury 
to go around and say, “We don’t know what 
this particular man makes and I will get 
that information for you.” But before I can 
Say aye or nay on your estimates, I would like 
to know the answers. It helps me. 

If you think this is some sort of a sham 
or some sort of process where we can just 
arbitrarily say yes to $9 million or $10 
million, I want to tell you that’s not the way 
it should work. You have a great staff and you 
have the luxury of coming forward and giving 
us a long compendium of statistics et cetera 
that one of the sharpest accountants in On- 
tario would have some difficulty addressing 
himself to. You know exactly what you are 
doing and I am offended by it, and I want 
these answers before I cast my vote. 


Mr. Philip: With the greatest of respect for 
Mr. Cunningham, I think each critic has his 
own interest area and probably his own hobby 
horse for beating. I would have liked to have 
spent two evenings on the transport board. I 
think they are dealing with economics of 
transportation that are every bit as large in 
terms of real dollars as this group is spending. 
I don’t think the answers I got from Mr. 
Shoniker were any more direct than some of 
the answers we are getting this evening. At 
least we are getting some specifics this 
evening. 

I just don’t think that we can cast aside 
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each vote like this. We do have to pace it. 
There are a number of people in our caucus 
who have some very specific things to say 
about roads going in certain areas and they 
want to deal with those issues. I think the 
time to ask further questions on some of the 
answers we get, either from the transport 
board or from any other body that appears 
before us with the minister, is in question 
period; and we are going back to the House 
in February. Or, if we are not happy with 
it, it leaves us plenty of opportunity in the 
next month to write press release after press 
release when the press are probably hungry 
for news and we will get all kinds of cover- 
age. 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s a little ex post 
facto when we are talking about billions of 
taxpayer dollars. 


Mr. Philip: I suppose it’s ex post facto too 
when we passed the transport board, but we 
did that. We are also talking about millions 
of dollars there. I just don’t think we can go 
through that kind of exercise. 


Mrs. Campbell: On a point of clarification, 
Mr. Chairman: On the earlier votes what 
were the supplementaries under discussion 
and when did you have them, as opposed 
to the supplementaries today, and when you 
got those. There’s a difference, is there not, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: I think the point Mr. Philip 
is making is that there are many important 
votes under this ministry and many of his 
colleagues, and I am sure many of Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s colleagues, wish to speak to those 
various votes. They all involve large sums 
of money, considerably more money than this 
particular vote. 

I recognize the interest and concern with 
this vote but I think it’s a matter of pacing 
and giving the proper attention to all of the 
ministry program and just not focusing on 
one to the exclusion of other matters within 
the ministry. I think that’s Mr. Philip’s point 
and it’s well taken as far as the Chair is con- 
cerned. But we will see how we get along at 
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Mr. Philip: I wonder if we can go back to 
what I consider a fundamental question. It 
gets us away from some of the technology 
and so forth that we have been going 
through. I must say that Mr. Cunningham 
did raise a number of questions that I wanted 
to raise as well and I had some of my ques- 
tions answered on supplementaries to his 
questions. But it seems to me that one of 
the fundamental questions is, who wants 
what it is that you are doing? What is the 
consulting process you have had with munic- 
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ipalities who are the main users or the main 
purchasers of itP 

When I talk to urban politicians, I find 
that the kinds of things they are asking for 
in transportation have very little to do with 
the kinds of things you are researching at 
the moment. The urban politicians in my 
area talk about the need for improved bus 
shelters while you talk about space age 
technology. 

I am wondering what consulting process 
youve gone through to derive, first of all, 
what your objectives are and, secondly, how 
you judge your priorities. And what input 
have the municipal politicians or the grass- 
roots politicians had in your decision-making? 

Mr. Foley: Let me start at the first part. 
I think there were three questions. One con- 
cerned the involvement of the transit oper- 
ator in terms of the work that’s going on in 
the various programs, another was on the 
set of priorities that are established, and then 
there was the question of our political pro- 
cess at the municipal level. 

With respect to the first question, I think 
it is fair to say the streetcar programme, the 
light rail program, derived almost totally 
out of a TTC-specified—or, if not specified, 
directed—requirement. At that time we were 
very concerned about building a specifica- 
tion that would meet only the Toronto 
Transit Commission’s requirements and have 
no other applications anywhere. So we 
brought the two top people in the TTC, Mr. 
Bardsley and Mr. Corley, on to our staff. 
They were seconded to us for two years to 
work with us and to develop the specifica- 
tions for the streetcar and all of the various 
subsystems, including the track, the propul- 
sion system, the interior comfort systems, 
acceleration and braking and all those 
elements. 

We then undertook a market research 
program, in effect, for both Ontario cities 
and other Canadian and US cities as to the 
elements of change they would want in that 
specification. One of the things you will find 
is that most transit properties want a custom 
vehicle for their own city; that’s one of the 
problems that the industries had—that is, try- 
ing to build effectively and efficiently at 100 
off, instead of being able to supply a number 
of cities. 

The light rail program basically started as 
a direct result of the Toronto Transit Com- 
mission’s requirements. As I said, we looked 
at a number of other properties and fed 
them both into what we call the determina- 
tion of the operational requirement, which 
is the statement that says what it is we have 
to achieve in terms of this technology. What 


is it that the customer wants to have 
achieved? That approach applied to the 
streetcar. 

With respect to the intermediate capacity 
transit system as outlined in volume one, we 
undertook what we called an operational re- 
quirement study and brought in the Toronto 
Transit Commission. We also did a number 
of other studies, all of which are recorded 
there, setting out that operational require- 
ment. In addition, we asked the Toronto 
Transit Commission if it would come up with 
and participate in what’s called a users’ com- 
mittee—that is, trying to determine what is 
needed as you see the technology changing, 
because it does change and you do make 
modifications as you progress through the 
design into the production and prototyping 
and so on. 

In addition to that, there’s a group called 
the American Public Transit Association. 
That’s a bit of a misnomer because it in- 
cludes most of the Canadian public transit 
operations that operate fixed rail systems. 
They had a users’ committee, with which we 
worked for 13 months in setting out what 
well call the specifications and the opera- 
tional requirement for the ICTS programme. 

It so happened that their interest was to 
set out the specifications and requirements 
for what they call their Downtown People 
Mover program; and if you look at the 
process of these two programs, they have 
proceeded somewhat in parallel. 


Mr. Philip: Before vou continue on that, 
may I ask a question? It seems to me that 
TTC estimated they could produce the light 
rail system in their own shops for some- 
thing like $250,000 per vehicle. You are 
producing something similar for $400,000 
per vehicle. I wonder how TTC, if it was 
consulted, could be part of that consulta- 
tion process. 


Mr. Foley: TTC made an estimate in 
1971 of the cost of producing a light rail 
vehicle from basically a paper design, and 
they said their preliminary estimate would 
be around $250,000. That was in 1971. 
What we did in the contract with TTC 
was to say to them, “Look, in producing 
these vehicles, you want vs to do the design 
work, the prototype work and the testing 
work.” They had an option in that contract 
to take over the design and produce them 
themselves if they wanted to. If they did 
not want that option, we were to reduce 
the price of the order by $200,000—$100,000 
in two payments. This year, the TTC com- 
mission—I think it was by unanimous vote— 
decided not to go ahead with any manu- 
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facturing of the vehicle, because it couldn't 
do the job any better than the private 
sector could do the job; and that’s who's 
producing the vehicle. 


Mr. Philip: Is it not a fact, though, that 
once a project is far enough down the line, 
its no longer feasible for another body to 
take over? Isn’t that what’s happening here? 


Mr. Foley: No. This was the design work. 
What theyre talking over is all of the de- 
tailed design. Certainly if they wanted to 
set up their own facilities for manufactur- 
ing and tooling, now would be the time 
to do it. That was when they tumed it 
down. 


Mr. Philip: What would their costs have 
been if they had taken it over from you 
right now? 


Mr. Foley: I don’t see anything in hand 
in TTC’s operation that would mean its 
costs would have been any lower than the 
private sector’s costs. I don’t see what they 
could do differently. They would have had 
an awfully big capital cost in putting in 
the machinery and’ facilities to do the kind 
of stamping and forming that would have 
been required—welding shops, electric shops 
and so on. They have a very big maintenace 
program now that they have to keep going. 
I think it was their decision not to select 
the manufacturing process. I think the com- 
mission made it by unanimous decision, but 
I can’t say that for certain. 


Mr. Philip: I want to come back to that, 
but carry on, please. I want tto hear the 
rest of your answer. 


Mr. Foley: There are two elements that 
set the priorities, the first being the vari- 
ous levels of funding, both here and in the 
United States, and the extent to which they 
will set the ability to do the job. Our other 
priorities are set by saying to the various 
private sector subcontractors we have, “What 
is it that you are doing?’ In other words, 
one of the reasons we are not involving our- 
selves in any bus business is that weve had 
discussions with the bus people and_indi- 
cated they are proceeding with a whole set 
of development activities. The priorities are 
set bv that level. They’re also set by the 
extent to which the degree of technical 
complexity will absorb money. 

With respect to political interaction at 
the municipal level, we are very reluctant 
to involve ourselves with municipal politi- 
cians in terms of particular lines or particular 
areas, The operators tend to be the people 
involved with maintenance and_ operating 
of the particular vehicles. It’s their require- 
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ments in terms of the technology and the 
operating costs that we tend to look to. 

Whether or not the particular municipal 
council will vote funds or wants to have 
a particular system, we basically leave it 
until it has made that decision, and then 
we find ourselves in a bid process much 
like anybody else. We have some degree of 
reluctance to be involved very heavily at 
the municipal political level. 


Mr. Philip: Is it not true that the TTC 
is not able to obtain these on an open bid; 
that by having an exclusive contract with 
you people it may be paying more, or con- 
siderably more, than what it could get the 
same product for on the world market? 


Mr. Foley: Other than the initial design, 
every component has been bid on the open 
market in terms of a competitive bid. With 
respect to the design work, we put a pro- 
posal forward to them. There were two 
bidders of their selection. There were about 
six designers who were looked at and the 
TTC made the selection of who would be 
the prequalified designers. Those two peo- 
ple provided us with estimates and _ bids. 
That was a competitive procurement. 

Everv subsystem is a competitive procure- 
ment. Part of our contract with the TTC 
has a clause in it that says with respect 
to quality and performance, we award to 
the lowest competitive tender. We have a 
contractual obligation to do that. 


Mr. Philip: With all respect, I don’t think 
you've answered the generic part of the ques- 
tion, which is: What is the whole process by 
which you decide, in relation to the munici- 
pality, what the kinds of projects are that 
you are going to be working on? I think 
youve started further down the tube. If I go 
to somebody and say, “You’ve got a certain 
number of options; what’s your choice?” 
that’s one kind of consulting. The other kind 
of consulting is to go to him and say, “What 
do you need?” 

What I’m saying is that you’re offering a 
much more directive kind of counselling 
service than a _ non-directive. counselling 
service. 'm wondering if you should go back 
to a more open-ended kind of consulting 
process. If that happened, I suspect that the 
local politicians wouldn’t consider some of 
the things you're working on as high-priority 
at all. 

[10:00] 

Mr. Foley: If you would allow me to re- 
phrase the last part and say “the local transit 
authorities” rather than “the politicians,” I 
could deal with that. For instance, Edmonton 
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came to us and said, “We have some prob- 
lems with our train control system. Would 
you ‘be prepared to undertake some’ work on 
that?” We said, “Let’s take a look at it and 
see how compatible it is, what we know about 
it, whether there are resources there, and 
what we could do for you.” We spent about 
four to five months and undertook a program 
for them. That was on the basis of a contact 
that continues to go on. 

Quite frankly, we meet with these oper- 
ators quite regularly and they provide us with 
certain amounts of those inputs. But it’s a 
two-way operation. For instance, when the 
TTC looked at the fatigue tests on the truck 
and the design of that particular truck, it 
asked us if we would give some consideration 
to looking at a truck design that would fit 
under the subway car so that it could re- 
furbish the red subway cars with these new 
trucks. We have undertaken to put together 
a program to see what would be entailed in 
that. Quite frankly, at the present time it 
looks like a very complex program. It might 
not be the kind of program that could be 
funded and undertaken on an _ economic 
basis, but certainly that goes on. 

We've done that on a number of cases. 
San Francisco called recently and said: 
“Would you be prepared to come down and 
spend 90 days and look at some of the main- 
tenance problems we’ve got with streetcars?” 
That was precisely the way that whole thing 
emerged. 


Mr. Philip: Related to that question, would 
you agree that the light rail systems, such as 
those in Europe, are capable of carrying 
anywhere from 5,000 to 40,000 passengers 
per hour, depending on the extent to which 
they have the right of way? I’m wondering 
what it is you think you are developing in 
this new technology that could not be done 
by light rail systems that seem to be so 
effective in Europe. In other words, what is 
it you are designing that’s new, that couldn’t 
be bought, in terms of objectives of trans- 
porting passengers from here to there, using 
the traditional European systems with the 
modern technology that’s already available? 


Mr. Foley: Firstly, you have to deal with 
the presumption that the Europeans and the 
Americans are not doing any transit develop- 
ment and are totally satisfied with the systems 
they operate now, and that’s not the case. 
They're doing substantial development work. 
In fact, what we try to do is work with com- 
panies such as ITT, which has the SEL 
command ‘and control system, so we are sure 
that we are not going to duplicate that. So 
that just deals with that. 


The second part of that is that you've 
mentioned a figure from 5,000 to 40,000 pas- 
sengers per hour. In fact, I think the Toronto 
subway between Bloor and Wellesley is the 
only area that really carries 40,000 per hour 
in one direction. By and large, what you get 
into is a situation dealing with the aesthetics 
in the urban area: Can you get out of the 
tunnel? Quite frankly, if you can get a transit 
system that gets you out of the tunnel and 
will ‘be acceptable in the community in terms 
of noise, size, environmental things, vibration 
and so on, youre right; you could carry a 
sizable number of passengers. 

Basically, what we have to do—and all 
these operational objectives are aimed at 
those things—is have medium capacity, which 
would get you out of the tunnel, and which 
reduces your capital cost substantially, and a 
frequency of headway and service. There 
aren't very many of what you call municipal 
light rail operations in Europe. In fact I don’t 
know one that even approaches 40,000 pas- 
sengers per hour. Certainly they have what is 
called the U-bahn and the S-bahn, which is 
a subway system in one case and a high- 
speed commuter system in another case. 

I'll take you to many places in Europe 
where, if you operated at the kind of fre- 
quencies and passenger loads you're talking 
about, they would be totally unacceptable 
anywhere in Metropolitan Toronto or Hamil- 
ton or Ottawa. The real key is to get out of 
the tunnel and to be able to operate either 
at grade or on some kind of elevated form to 
avoid the tunnel costs. 


Mr. Philip: All right. In terms of aesthetics, 
do you really think the elevated form is more 
aesthetically acceptable than other forms? 


Mr. Foley: There’s nothing more acceptable 
than the tunnel. 

Mr. Philip: That’s 
opinion on your part. 

Mr. Foley: No, I’m hoping that it’s not. 
That’s one of the reasons we've engaged a 
number of consultants. That’s one of the 
reasons we've carried on discussions with the 
American public transit people, the Toronto 
Transit Commission and all kinds of other 
urban planners. That’s also one of the rea- 
sons our staff, in many ways, contracts out 
to consultants and planners virtually all of 
the environmental aspects of this. I just dis- 
agree with that. 


Mr. Philip: Youre talking about noise as 
one of the environmental aspects. You are 
talking about 72 decibels compared to, say, 
75 decibels for a Canadian light rail vehicle, 
which you yourself have been developing. 
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Mr. Foley: It is 65 decibels on the ICTS 
system, while 75 decibels is our tested num- 
ber on the CLRV. It’s about a 10-decibel 
difference. What you have to understand is 
decibels, though, aren’t the only thing. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: How do the 75 decibels 
you have attained on the light rail vehicle 
compare with what your design goal was for 
that vehicle? 


Mr. Foley: It’s just about right on. In fact, 
our design goal was 75 with all equipment 
running. As to the accuracy of the measuring 
problems—and the ministry is aware of all 
those things—you could be within one or two 
decibels, plus or minus. You're really not able 
to calibrate that very accurately. We think 
were pretty close to right on. 


Mr. Philip: I'm not a technologist. From my 
experience as a little kid in riding the 
elevated railway in Chicago, it seems to me 
from a very simple point of view that you 
can’t compare decibels in the air with deci- 
bels on the ground. 


Mr. Foley: That’s right. 


Mr. Philip: If you have 75 decibels on the 
ground, surely that would carry less than 65 
decibels in the air. How do you compare the 
two? You're going to spread the noise over a 
larger area or space. Do you have a formula 
to compare the two? 


Mr. Foley: To try to deal with noise in its 
best area, we are obtaining the services of a 
whole lot of consultants and planners, The 
formula they’re using is in terms of the deci- 
bel ratings, which is a measurable thing on a 
machine. Then we have to set it in that 
context. One of the reasons we're interested 
in the consultants and the architects right 
now is to determine guideway shapes, guide- 
way forms, pillar lengths and all the rest 
of the things that would alleviate all of the 
problems you deal with. 


Mr. Philip: If you put the same amount of 
research into having these same _ architects 
design the kind of aesthetically beautiful and 
noise-free or low-noise areas for light rail 
transit, surely you'd be able to come up with 
the same kind of result. 


Mr. Foley: Let’s not be mystified by names. 
If we provided all those things in the light 
rail vehicle, one of the first things we’d 
probably do is go to a steerable truck and 
look at how we could power a steerable 
truck to get away from the noise that’s 
coming off the wheel and the rail. That’s 
what we're basically doing. Then we would 
try to look at it and say: “What happens to 
the guideway form with the width of the 
vehicle, the size of the vehicle and the weight 


of the vehicle?” We would try to scale it 
down to a size, scale and weight that would 
be acceptable to community, given vibrations 
and noise and other emissions from it. That’s 
what we're doing now. 

If you had the opportunity to select a pro- 
pulsion system that did not drive the wheels, 
but instead just used the wheels as a suspen- 
sion system and rotated on them and did not 
worry about the coefficient of friction to drive 
them and brake them, you would get tre- 
mendously less wear, operating costs, noise 


and vibration. That’s what we're trying to do 


now. ~ 

To the extent that you want to call what- 
ever were doing an advanced light rail sys- 
tem, that’s precisely what you would get. But 
if you add all of those features together, in 
scale, size, motor, braking and automatic con- 
trol system to the extent that it’s necessary 
to the operators to give you high frequencies, 
because you want small size and high fre- 
quencies required of the small size, then you 
end up with a. convergence. That’s why I 
have some problem in terms of the nomen- 
clature that people are using. In the United 
States, they use “advance guideways” or 
“light rapid transit.” People use “light rail 
transit.” We use “intermediate capacity tran- 
sit.” 

To some extent, what you're talking about 
are subcomponent developments. Quite frank- 
ly, if we are able to develop the steerable 
truck and then hook a rotary motor into it, 
it has lots of applications, including current 
subway operations, which would take away 
not just the noise and the vibrations but a 
tremendous amount of maintenance costs in 
terms of wheel wear and steel rail replace- 
ments. 

To that extent, the TTC has been quite 
interested in this whole thing. I have talked 
to their general manager on a number of 





occasions. He says: “When will you be able 


to look at some of the subway problems with 
respect to that truck?’ This is a convergent 
program. 


Mr. Philip: I think it is hard to disagree 
with the whole argument of spinoff tech- 
nology, because I think the space program 
probably showed that some of the advantages 
of spinoff technology often can outweigh the 
costs and so forth of the immediate project. 

IT wonder if you can give us a list, or some 
indication, of any of the spinoff technological 
advances that have come so far and a projec- 
tion of some of the spinoff technology that 
you think you will likely do, or get at, in 
phase three and phase four of the project. 


Mr. Foley: We are now roughly 12 to 14 
months into a program that is—and I think it 
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has been said before—a very complex tech- 
nological program in terms of the develop- 
ments. In it there are two areas about which 
we have some sense of excitement at the 
present time; and I mean that in more than 
just a  “we-did-what-we-said-we-would-do” 
sort of thing. One of them is the steerable 
truck. It has been looked at. There are other 
parts of the world where the concept has been 
looked at. 

We have met with, and are working with, 
people such as List, and with the Sheffler 
truck, which is a South African sort of con- 
cept. CNR and a number of the railways have 
looked at us and said this has a lot of benefits 
for the freight side as well, and so they 
started to participate in the program. Dofasco, 
which has been involved in trucks, has be- 
come interested in this thing because it’s a 
foundry situation, and you need a large foun- 
dry to build trucks. 

The biggest problem we have is propelling 
a steerable truck. To the extent that we can 
go to a rotary induction motor on a steerable 
truck, that would be another area of sub- 
stantial excitement. It would have more than 
just transit technology aspects. We are limit- 
ing ourselves to the transit applications of it 
to the extent that if there are other applica- 
tions, those will be followed up by Dofasco, 
Canadair, CNR and so on. 

The other one that’s got some excitement 
to it is the business of being able to replace 
these large thyristors, which are a piece of 
the electric machinery. They are very heavy 
as well as being very expensive, because they 
are made out of copper. If we can replace 
those with the transistor, then we will have 
developed a sizeable breakthrough in electric 
motor control. 

We have done what’s called a breadboard 
PCU with transistors. We’ve had it operating 
for about 12 months, I guess. We are very 
impressed with the reliability statistics we've 
got in terms of fatigue rates and so on. 


Mr. Philip: Have you done computer tests 
on itP 

Mr. Foley: We've done some simulation 
work, But we've also built what we call a 
breadboard. This is when you don’t package 
it all into its final stages but all the circuits 
are there so you can run a current through 
it and so on. 

At the present time we're very excited 
about that. We don’t know all the problems 
with it yet, so we are doing some work on it. 


Mr. Philip: Can you give us the results of 
the simulation work you've done on it? 


Mr. Foley: In terms of the output, there’s 
a whole series of things you measure in these 


kinds of things, particularly lifespans, cur- 
rents, capacities and so on. Generally, we've 
had Rohr and Spar in on this process in 
terms of our modelling and our breadboard 
prototype. Our biggest concern was that the 
transistor reliability would be too low. Mor- 
rison could probably answer that question 
in detail but I think our reliabilities have ex- 
ceeded what we have predicted. Which 
means the lifespan of the transistor. So, 
they've come out well. 

If that succeeds, that will apply to almost 
every electric motor drive that is built, 
whether it’s in mining machinery, industrial 
machinery or whatever. 

As I said, when you ask, “What are the 
spin-offs?” those are two of the areas were 
very excited about. Where they go, and how 
far they lead, really depends upon what the 
future problems are. This process is one of 
discovering the problems during the testing, 
redesigning around that problem and _ then 
retesting. There’s no simpler way of doing it. 


Mr. Philip: I'd like to pursue that at greater 
length. I would like to ask you for a com- 
ment on the report on urban transportation 
and energy release by the Senate committee 
on environmental and public works. 

In their summary they said, of all the 
commonly held notions about energy efh- 
ciency probably the most misguided are those 
concerning rapid rail transit. Findings of this 
study indicate that under typical conditions, 
new rapid rail systems actually waste energy 
rather than save it. No doubt you have read 
that. I would be interested in hearing your 
comments on that point. 


[10:15] 


Mr. Foley: First of all, when that report 
came out, we were asked to submit some 
material we had done for the Porter commis- 
sion on electric power planning, which was 
tabled here in the Legislature about a year 
ago. It was tabled before the Porter commis- 
sion. They asked us to present that to the 
Senate, which was done. In fact, they did that 
for us. Then they asked us to work with a 
group of universities, including MIT, Yale 
and a number of other west coast universi- 
ties. We presented this report and received 
substantial credit from the US government 
and from the US transit community. 

I think that perhaps the best way to 
describe that is to say Dr. Juri Pill of TTC 
published a report this week. I don’t know 
if you have seen that. 


Mr. Philip: I have read reports of it. 


Mr. Foley: He states his conclusions were 
that it is confused, contradictory, unfounded, 
misleading, deceptive, erroneous, irrespon- 
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sible, incorrect, absurd, and simplistic. It 
goes on and on. I think that would be about 
our view. That was a TTC report on the US 
government report. 

Mr. Philip: He obliged us by releasing his 
criticisms of the report in alphabetical order, 
which at least showed a certain systematic 
approach to research. 


Mr. Foley: If you would like a copy of it, 
I'll get you one. 

Mrs. Campbell: Where is my copy? 

Mr. Foley: I'll have a copy for you. 

Mrs. Campbell: I'd like to get it. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, I get the 
impression from other members we are going 
to be required in the House at 10:25 for a 
vote. 


Mr. Chairman: I understand that’s right. 
Mr. Philip: Ill yield the floor to other 


members. 


Mr. Cunningham: I wonder if we could 
give some consideration to the matter I drew 
to your attention with regard to the possi- 
bility of delaying the vote on this until shortly 
after 8 o'clock tomorrow, depending on some 
answers from Mr. Foley. 


Mr. Chairman: It is whatever the com- 
mittee wishes, This is an experimental pro- 
gram. It involves new technology and is very 
complicated. We could spend a week on this. 
It is up to how the committee feels about it. 
There was a general agreement we would 
pass this vote tonight. However, I am in the 
hands of the committee. 


Mr. Philip: I have a feeling we are in- 
volved in a witch hunt. I’d like to stop it. I 
don’t think we are going to get any further 
on this subject. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Regarding Mrs. Campbell’s 
report, we have requested it from the TTC. 
We don’t have those reports ourselves. We 
will send them to you. 


Mrs. Campbell: They have got it. 
Mr. Foley: They are closer to the source. 


Mr. Philip: You’ve got a Xerox machine. 
You can give me your copy. 


Mr. Foley: If you take it back, I'll get you 
both copies. 


Mr. Cunningham: I know the slide projec- 
tion and the four-minute film were helpful, 
and we spent 20 minutes at the beginning of 
these estimates discussing this. I must admit 
I spent an undue amount of time, but I am 
concerned, and ‘Mr. Philip spent some time. 
That has not afforded any other member 
time for discussion on this very contentious 
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issue. At the same time, we have to yield at 
least five minutes so that we can get to the 
House and vote this evening. 

I am disturbed. We are spending two 
hours on a $30-million proposition at least 
and, more important, with some very con- 
tentious issues with regard to the technology 
in this. I don’t think we should be so cursory 
with the public’s money. I would ask that 
we delay this until] tomorrow evening. 


Mr. Chairman: I suppose, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, it is a matter of priorities. This vote 
entails $28,476,000, plus the $9.2 million in 
supplementaries. Vote 2504 entails $391,- 
576,000. It is up to the committee, but we 
did have a general agreement that we would 
pass this vote tonight. The critic for the NDP 
has indicated he would like to pass it tonight. 
All I say to you is that it is not for the 
chairman to decide. You make it somewhat 
difficult for the chairman to arbitrate in 
these matters because the understanding was 
there that we would pass the vote. However, 
if you want to make a motion to that effect, 
I'll put it to the committee. 


Mr. Cunningham: I wish to do that. 


Mr. Chairman: The other difficulty, the 
technical difficulty, is that someone else 
would have to put the motion, Mr. Cunning- 
ham. 


Mr. Cunningham: I'd like my colleague, 
Ross Hall, to make that motion. 


Mr. Hall: So moved. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, if it’s open 
for discussion, perhaps the difficulty is in 
the procedures in the House, in that I don't 
think this committee was aware of the sup- 
plementary in its form at the time this agree- 
ment was entered into. Perhaps it’s a lesson 
to this committee and all others that we do 
not permit the government to bring in the 
supplementaries and, at the same time, move 
that they be dealt with together with the old 
estimates, because that is where were run- 
ning into problems tonight, I suggest. I don’t 
think it’s a witch hunt, and I resent that 
remark. When you get $9 million in supple- 
mentaries dumped at the last minute the way 
these were, I think that the committee has a 
responsibility to the people of this province 
to see that we don’t gloss them over too 
lightly. 

Mr. Chairman: The point is well taken, 
Mrs. Campbell, as you understand. That was 
beyond the control of the Chair. 


Mrs. Campbell: Exactly. 


Mr. Chairman: I didn’t have anything to 
do with that. Mr. Hall has put the motion 
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that this vote be carried over until tomorrow 
night. 


Mr. Warner: Obviously, Mr. Chairman, if 
we wanted to pursue this issue in some de- 
tail, with the expert knowledge that has 
been presented to us tonight by both Mr. 
Foley and Mr. Soberman and others, we 
could be here forever, because obviously 
these individuals and others have a tremen- 
- dous amount of knowledge in what is a new 
field of endeavour in many respects. 

I don’t like the idea of having supplemen- 
taries tossed in with regular amounts. I 
agree. They should be dealt with as separate 
matters. That hasn’t been done here. It’s 
part of the compressed nature of the busi- 
ness weve gone through since October. 
That’s all going to be rectified in the new 
year, we understand, and we're not going to 
go through this kind of compressed activity 
again. But, having said all that, and in 
respect to the amount of the moneys to be 
expended in the next vote, I am anxious that 
we get to that in its entirety and start afresh 
tomorrow. I would like to see us conclude 
this particular vote tonight and move on to 
fresh endeavours tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman: Is there anyone else who 
would like to speak to the motion? Are you 
ready for the question? 

Some hon. members: Agreed. 

Mr. Chairman: I should indicate to the 
committee that Mr. Belanger, Mr. Hall, Mr. 
McCaffrey, Mr. McGuigan, Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Warner—on that point, Mr. Ziemba indicated 
that he was substituting— 


Mr. Warner: Do you not have di Santo, 
Warner, Philip and—I’ve forgotten. Is di 
Santo on the list? 


Clerk Assistant: Mr. di Santo is on the list, 
yes. 


Mr. Warner: Right. I believe Mr. Ziemba 
is substituting for Mr. di Santo, who is ill. 


Mr. Chairman: Oh, so this was in error 
then? 


Mr. Warner: Yes, it should read Mr. di 
Santo. We look alike. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. With that substi- 
tution, those are the members who are en- 
titled to vote. 

All those in favour of Mr. Hall’s motion 
please say “aye.” 

All those opposed please say “nay.” 

In my opinion the motion is lost. 


An hon. member: It’s a coalition govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell? 

Mrs. Campbell: I have nothing further. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Warner: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
While I wish to reserve a corner of judge- 
ment on the actual operation, I would cer- 
tainly like it to be on record that I wish to 
congratulate the left wing of the Conserva- 
tive Party for having adopted what is a good 
socialist principle of government develop- 
ment— 

Mr. Hall: Without accountability. 

Mr. Warner: Accountability is right here 
in front of us tonight in the statements they 
will and must provide and in the answers 
they give willingly and quickly. The govern- 
ment is doing the kind of thing that a good 
socialist government would do; that is, to 
undertake research and development, and to 
make sure you retain the best kind of people 
to do the job efficiently and effectively. So 
youre on the right track. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think we're doing the 
right thing but it’s not because we're on the 
socialist track. 

Mr. Warner: No, but you're listening to 
us, I guess. 

Mr. Chairman: The bells are ringing. 

Mr. Warner: Yes. Could I just conclude? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Could I say that there are 
21 women employed in MTC who make over 
$20,000 a year? 

Mr. Warner: I have one question, Mr. 
Chairman, which perhaps Mr. Foley could 
pursue at some point for me. That is, with- 
out documents like the Soberman report and 
others, we perhaps don’t develop a good 
public transit system in a large city like To- 
ronto. I would like to know the kind of in- 
volvement that your corporation must have 
with municipalities in order to be able to 
obtain the contracts that are needed to stay 
in business. Perhaps we can pursue that be- 
cause, as always, I know you welcome people 
to your office, as I have been there on other 
occasions. Perhaps we can discuss that at 
some point. 

Vote 2502 agreed to. 

Supplementary vote 2502, item 2, agreed 
to. 


The committee adjourned at 10:27 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:05 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(continued ) 


On vote 2503, safety and regulation pro- 
gram: 


Mr. Bradley: Shall I ask this of the min- 
ister, or can I put it to one of his staff? 


Mr. Chairman: The minister is detained. 
He is one of a group of 67 which has been 
detained. He will be here shortly. 


Mr. Bradley: I am certain officials of the 
ministry could answer my question. My 


| question and comments relate to licensing 


and the eligibility for licensing. 
On November 21 in the Legislature I asked 


a question of the Minister of Labour (B. 
_ Stephenson), because the Minister of Trans- 
_ portation and Communications (Mr. Snow) 
| was not available on that particular day. My 
_ question was as follows: 


“Does the minister approve of the policy 


of the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
_ munications which says that a truck driver 


who becomes diabetic before January 1977 
and who has driven for a long time, may 


' continue to drive and have a class A licence, 


while a person who has driven a truck for 15 
or 20 years, or whatever number of years, 
who becomes diabetic after January 1977 is 
not allowed to be granted a class A licence? 
As the Labour minister, does she approve of 
this?” 

The minister said she was not familiar with 
this particular regulation. Perhaps I could get 
some clarification on whether the information 
I had on that day was accurate and whether 
a person who becomes diabetic after January 
1977 would not be able to obtain a class A 


licence. 


Mr. Gower: The question is not simply 
whether a diabetic is eligible to drive after 
a certain date or not. There is a provision 
within the regulations whereby the minister 
may grant a waiver for a driver who suffers 
from a physical disability or a condition that 
he has had for a significant length of time 
prior to the beginning of the program. This 
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latitude was developed within the legislation 
for the minister’s discretion, primarily to deal 
with a person who may have had a physical 
disability—who may have had, as an example, 
one eye and who over many years had gained 
experience and had compensated for that 
particular deficiency. 

In the case of other medical problems, 
such as diabetes, epilepsy, and other less 
controllable or less definable medical prob- 
lems, there are situations where if a condition 
has been long-controlled by medication, and 
the patient’s physicians are supported by a 
review of the medical advisory board of the 
ministry—that that condition has been in 
existence for a significant length of time and 
it has been demonstrated over a_ lengthy 
period of time that the condition is fully con- 
trolled—the minister may waive that condi- 
tion. 

There is nothing automatic about it, if he 
had the condition prior to the first of the 
year he is waived in and latterly he is not. 


Mr. Bradley: I recognize it isn’t the vin- 
dictiveness of the ministry attempting to get 
certain people; I recognize you have valid 
reasons for wanting drivers across the prov- 
ince of Ontario to be in good health and not 
endanger other motorists on the province’s 
highways. My contention is, and perhaps you 
would be kind enough to comment on this, 
you could have even two, three, or four 
medical checkups a year for diabetics and 
they might be able to continue to drive. 

Let’s take the instance of a person who is 


about 50 years old— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Getting close, getting 
close. 


Mr. Bradley: —has driven a transport truck 
all his life and develops diabetes at about 
the age of 50—after February; he developed 
it in April. He’s then unable, as I understand 
it to drive his tractor-trailer on the highways 
because he developed diabetes at a recent 
date. Therefore, he is either out of a job com- 
pletely or he is confined to city driving. At 
one time companies merely _ transferred 
drivers, if they became ill, had a heart attack 
or diabetes, to a smaller truck in the city. I 
understand that kind of service isn’t prevalent 
any more. 
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Could they be allowed to drive a tractor- 
trailer at least within city limits, rather than 
on the highways? I really think it is discrimi- 
nation. I don’t think it is malicious discrimi- 
nation by any means—obviously you have 
reasons. But is there not some way of over- 
coming this problem? 


Mr. Gower: I will make one comment on 
the case that was referred to in the House. 
In the medical report dealing with that par- 
ticular individual, the physician reported that 
the diabetic condition was still in the process 
of stabilizing. The driver was not stable. 

These are the problems the Canadian 
Medical Association envisions in its publica- 
tion, the “Guide to Physicians in the Control 
of Problems as They Relate to Driving.” It 
suggests that a diabetic faced with the physi- 
cal and mental stress of driving, when he 
has a condition that varies, depending upon 
stress, exertion, and their regime—not only 
of medication but their food consumption, 
there are many such influential factors—may 
fall into a condition which would be a hazard 
on the roadways in driving these very large 
vehicles. The Ontario Medical Association 
has recommended that these people not drive. 

In Ontario, in the case of a person who 
has stabilized his condition over a long period 
of time and has proven with maturity and 
with proper control he has maintained it, the 
minister in his discretion would waive him 
into the system. 


Mr. Bradley: Even if he were to get dia- 
betes after January 1977? 

Mr. Gower: No, sir. The purpose of it is 
for those who, up to this point in time, have 
demonstrated a long-established control. The 
case in point is one in which the physician 
is still attempting to stabilize that condition. 
It is not a matter of having established con- 
trol, it’s still in a brittle state. 


Mr. Bradley: Let us say, then, that in the 
future that particular person, or any other 
person who might be diagnosed as diabetic— 
let’s say a person who was diagnosed yester- 
day as diabetic—after a few years demon- 
strates that he or she has stabilized the dia- 
betic condition, would you then be prepared 
to entertain the minister's granting special 
compensation to that person? 


Mr. Gower: At this point in time the legis- 
lation prevents it, but there is nothing to 
prevent consideration of that question. As a 
matter of fact, the whole question of medical 
standards has been referred to the Canadian 
Medical Association for a further review and 
recommendations. 


Mr. Bradley: How much input would the 
Teamsters union, or any other union that 
would be involved, have on these decisions? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think we have to rely 
to a great deal in these situations on our medi- 
cal review committee and the medical asso- 
ciations that advise us on the standards. 


Mr. Bradley: I recognize your concern, I 
think it is a legitimate concern. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think it is legitimate. 


Mr. Bradley: Yes. I’m merely trying to see 
if there is some possible way we can over- 
come certain problems. 


[8:15] 


We have to feel rather sympathetic, I 
think, to the person who reaches a certain 
stage where he’s driven a truck all his life. 
It’s not a particular case I’m thinking of now 
but a hypothetical case where a person has 
driven a truck for a number of years and then 
becomes diabetic or has some other condition. 
What does that person do? He really isn’t 
going to get a job somewhere else if all he’s 
done is drive a truck. It’s going to be very 
difficult in the present economic climate, and 
in the foreseeable future, for him to switch 
iobs. 

Companies don’t want to hire a person that 
age, let’s face it, whether they say there is 
no discrimination or not. They don’t want 
to hire people that age. It’s a little more 
difficult for a person at that age, I would 
think, to be retrained. So it does place that 
person in a dilemma. 

What I’m trying to get your ministry to 
give some thought to is ways around it. Can 
we still ensure safety on the highway through 
reasonable health standards and, at the same 
time, provide these people with jobs? That’s 
a tricky situation, I know. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s certainly a desire 


of the ministry. When we implemented the 
legislation a year ago or thereabouts on a 
classified driver’s licence and I was review- 


ve 


ing the legislation, one of the first things I — 


thought about was a neighbour of mine who 
has done nothing all his life but drive a 


truck. He’s the same age as I am. We grew up — 


together. 

When he was about seven years old he lost 
an eye. He was like a lot of kids, playing a 
little tomfoolery breaking pop bottles against 
rocks and a piece of glass flew in his eye. 
Since that time he has had one eye. That 
eye can see more than the two eyes of most 
of us. He’s a cattle broker, a drover, a PCV 
carrier of livestock and has a better eye for 
buying and selling livestock than most of us 
have. Yet, medically, he is totally blind in 
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one eye because he just doesn’t have the eye. 
This is one of the things about which I 
inquired of my officials when we brought in 
our legislation. I was assured that type of an 
individual who had been driving all his life 
and who had proven his ability to drive 
safely with one eye would be qualified to 
drive after this legislation came in. 


Mr. Bradley: I think that aspect of it 
deserves favourable comment. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not suggesting that 
this is imminent at this moment, but the time 
may come when professional truck drivers 
may carry licence insurance the same as pro- 
fessional pilots do at the present time. If 
youre a professional pilot today, whether 
youre flying for Air Canada, CP Air, or God 
only knows who, you carry licence insurance. 
You may feel being a pilot of an aircraft is a 
more serious situation than the pilot of a 
truck or a bus. But, really, you have many 
lives in your hands either way. But most 
professional pilots today carry licence insur- 
ance just as you carry life insurance. If, for 
some medical reason you lose your ability to 
fly then you are able to claim on that in- 
surance policy an income to make up for 
your loss of income because of your incapac- 
ity to act as an airline transport pilot. 

Mr. Bradley: One would assume _ the 
premiums for that would be extremely high. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think they're that 
high. I don’t know. I have that type of 
licence but I’ve never relied on it for a living 
so I’ve never inquired about the insurance. 

Mr. Bradley: I have a further question for 
your ministry because you would have more 
information than I would on this particular 
aspect. I had a discussion with one person 
who said, as I stated earlier, that people 
could come off the highways and get a job 
driving a truck around town, which I guess 
doesn’t require the same grade of licence as 
one to drive a truck on the highway. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: An A licence for instance, 
to drive a tractor-trailer on the highway, re- 
quires a medical every three years whereas 
a D licence, to drive a non-articulated vehicle, 
requires a medical only once. 

Mr. Bradley: What is a non-articulated 
vehicle? 


Mr. Gower: It’s a straight truck. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A straight truck. It re- 
quires a D licence and you only have to have 
a medical when you obtain that D licence. 
Then you're free until— 

Mr. Gower: Sixty-five. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —sixty-five years of age. 


Mr. Gower: Unless you are reported as 
having a condition. But routinely, not every 
three years. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: So, conceivably, there is 
a lesser medical requirement for driving a 
straight truck on a cartage route in Toronto, 
London or wherever, than there is to drive a 
tractor-trailer unit, or train unit, on the 401. 


Mr. Bradley: Do they use trailer units or 
train units extensively just to transport goods 
within a city? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No. 


Mr. Bradley: That’s not used very often, so 
it’s not a practical alternative to allow a 
person to drive that kind of vehicle within a 
city. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: A person who drives a 
train unit for Smith Transport or whoever, 
and who for some reason or other has a 
medical problem would still be able to drive 
on a D licence provided they can meet the 
requirements of the D licence. Is that right, 
Mr. Gower? 

Mr. Gower: That’s right, sir. 


Mr. Bradley: I would assume that your 
ministry will continue to look at this and 
possible ways of compensating for it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The same applies to pilots. 
If they have an airline transport licence and 
eyesight or some medical reason demotes 
them from an airline transport licence to a 
private licence, they can still fly privately. 
Unfortunately, they can’t make any money 
that way. 

Mr. Bradley: Would I be able to get a 
commitment from you that your ministry will 
review this and perhaps entertain representa- 
tions from representatives of the Teamsters 
union or any other union that might repre- 
sent drivers? Just review it. I’m not looking 
for you to state right away youre going to 
change it, only review it. 

Mr. Gilbert: Certainly, Mr. Minister, we 
have representations from the ‘Teamsters 
union ever so often. When this was intro- 
duced, the Teamsters met with us. 


Mr. Gower: We met with them on several 
occasions. In fact, it was organization such as 
the Teamsters and the presentatives of the 
owners who raised the same issue to which 
the minister referred and that was the phys- 
ical deficiency; one eye or the loss of a limb. 


Mr. Gilbert: But it still goes back to the 
medical profession. The one thing we have 
to keep in mind, and certainly we do not 
want to deprive anyone of their livelihood, 
as you said, is the safety of the individual 
himself as well as the public. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s just like the school 
bus operators and the school bus driver’s 
licence. Every week or two I get a letter 
from a schoo] bus driver, or a member repre- 
senting a school bus driver, who has had a 
heart attack and, because of that medical 
situation, has had his school bus driver’s 
licence lifted but who wishes to go back to 
driving a bus. I’m not a doctor. I can’t 
assess this. But unless I can get a very clear 
and positive statement from the medical re- 
view committee which has reviewed all the 
evidence that this man or woman, whatever 
the problem may have been, is now per- 
fectly safe to drive that school bus, I am 
not going to reissue a licence for that man 
Or woman to drive a school bus with 50 or 
60 children in the back. It may seem a little 
harsh to take away the livelihood of that 
person, who may be a senior citizen who is 
increasing his or her standard of living by 
driving a school bus part time. But I’m not 
going to take that risk or responsibility unless 
I can get the report from the medical review 
committee. | 

Mr. Bradley: I understand and recognize 
that your motivation in this is the safety of 
the passenger and. of the driver himself. 
Since you constantly review these regulations, 
I assume you are prepared at least to listen 
to further representations from the Teamsters 
union, and would be prepared to review it 
with the possibility of looking at some other 
avenues on it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are prepared to dis- 
cuss the situation with them at any time. 

Mr. Bradley: A further thing on the 
licensing: I don’t know what kind of licence 
is required but I was told by volunteer fire- 
men ‘that it semed unrealistic-now obvi- 
ously it’s from their point of view—that they 
would all have to have the necessary licence 
to drive a fire truck, When volunteer firemen 
arrive, it’s usually the first person there who 
drives the truck. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, not necessarily. Most 
volunteer fire departments have a certain 
number of members designated as drivers. If 
there are 30 members of a volunteer fire de- 
partment, 10 may be delegated drivers. 


Mr. Bradley: Then I assume you intend to 
stick to the regulations that they have the 
proper licence to drive that kind of truck. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, but we also take into 
consideration that the volunteer fire depart- 
ment—in most cases anyway, all that I am 
familiar with—requires an annual medical for 
its members, They don’t want someone who 
has a chronic heart condition being a volun- 


teer fireman, getting excited at a fire and 
having a heart attack. So, to be be a volun- 
teer fireman you have to pass an annual 
medical examination, which the municipality 
usually pays for. We have agreed that that 
annual medical would serve as the medical 
for their licence. They wouldn’t have to take 
another. 

On that basis, during this phase-in year 
from February 1, 1977, to January 31, 1978, 
their fire chief can authorize or can sign the 
same as an employer can. Is that right? 


Mr. Gower: To certify them. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If a fire chief has a 
volunteer fire department of 40 men, and 10 
of those are delegated drivers, he can certify 
they've all had their medicals. We will accept 
their annual fire department medical as the 
medical for their licence. If their chief signs 
their blue slip—I have one here some place; 
probably all of us have signed a number for 
constituents—certifying they have been driv- 
ing and are capable of driving this vehicle, 
then they are issued with their D licences. 


Mr. Bradley: And it is a D licence that’s 
required now to drive those vehicles? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Unless it’s an articulated 
unit and that’s very rare. 


Mr. Bradley: I don’t think there are any 
left in Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think there are 
any articulated units left in the volunteer fire 
department areas. 

Mr. Gower: In an ongoing program, some 
of the volunteer fire departments have 
banded together and, on a regional basis, 
established a training program which will 
allow them to certify drivers newly coming 
in to the program. 

Mr. Bradley: Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We are trying not to 
duplicate this medical requirement. 


Mr. Bradley: I think that’s reasonable. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have accepted the fact 
that if people—and we've run into this with 
school bus drivers, with volunteer firemen, 
with truck drivers who are also pilots—take 
an annual medical as they must for a private 
pilot’s licence, for instance, and submit a cer- 
tificate that they have passed that medical, 
then they aren’t required to have another 
medical for their truck driver’s licence. It 
would be rather overdoing it or— 


Mr. Bradley: Redundant at least. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —redundant as you say, to 
pass a medical for a private or commercial 
pilot's licence, which is a much higher re- 
quirement perhaps than for a D-licensed truck 
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driver. You have to take another medical. We 
are trying to be reasonable in this. 
[8:30] 

Mr. Bradley: Thank you for those answers. 
I have one other question I won’t pursue 
right now. I'll see if I can pursue it maybe 
in a later vote. 

The regulations governing what ambulances 
can and can’t do under the Highway Traffic 
Act—does that come under your ministry or 
under the Solicitor General? For instance, I 
understand they can’t make illegal left turns 
as, I think, a police car can. 


Mr. Gilbert: As far as the driver driving 
that vehicle is concerned, he would come 
under the Highway Traffic Act. There could 
be a special requirement under the Ministry 
of Health which outlines other requirements. 
I am not aware of any. 


Mr. Humphries: There is the Ambulance 
Act. 


Mr. Gilbert: Oh, I see. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m sure you, as well as I, 
have observed ambulance drivers going up 
and down University Avenue. They are re- 
quired to use safe practices and obey the 
Highway Traffic Act. On the other hand, if 
theyre coming up University Avenue and 
they’re sounding their siren or their beep- 
beeper, with their lights flashing and they 
come to a stop or close to a stop, at an 
intersection, and the other traffic, the other 
direction, is observing them and has stopped 
and the ambulance goes through, whether 
or not they are disobeying the laws, I think 
it’s somewhat of a common practice, provid- 
ing they stop and wait until the way is clear 
and then proceed. 


Mr. Bradley: It came up when a munici- 
pality was in a situation where they were 
going to make a certain regulation on a cer- 
tain street and the city solicitor for that 
municipality said, “Well, you can’t do it, 
because if you banned left-hand turns here, 
ambulances can’t turn left.” 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Into the hospital, probably. 


Mr. Bradley: It was near a hospital at 
least. One of the aldermen was questioning 
this to determine whether it was true. I won't 
pursue it now because you probably have 
other issues you want to pursue. Maybe I can 
get an answer a little later on privately from 
you. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Humphries will get 
you an answer on that. 
Mr. Bradley: Thanks. 


Mr. Warner: I have just a couple of points 
to pursue on this subject. I just want to make 
sure I’ve got it straight about people who 


have diabetes or other persons who must 
surrender their licence because of some ill- 
ness. Are operators of streetcars exempted 
from that by way of the Railway Act? Do 
they come under the federal Railway Act? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t answer that. I 
would doubt it. If they are, they shouldn't be. 


Mr. Gower: They're not licensed by us. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Apparently there’s no re- 
quirement for a licence for a streetcar oper- 
ator by our ministry. It’s not considered a 
motor vehicle. I wouldn’t suggest someone 
who cannot pass a medical or cannot pass an 
examination to drive a bus should be driving 
a streetcar. I think you brought up a very 
good point. If it’s legal now, it shouldn't be, 
as far as I’m concerned. 

Mr. Warner: Well, in the operation of the 
streetcars you have a different kind of situ- 
ation. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Not really. 

Mr, Warner: I would submit you have. The 
operation involves what’s called the dead- 
man pedal in order to operate the vehicle. 
The vehicle only moves forward when the 
pedal is in a middle position. If the pedal 
either goes to the floor or is released totally, 
the vehicle automatically brakes. It’s a safety 
device, instituted back in the 1920s, if I'm 
not mistaken. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That reminds me of a 
story I heard the other night of some poli- 
tician who was driving the first subway 
train up the Yonge Street subway. He decided 
to step back and let the operator take over, 
and forgot there was a dead-man control. 
Immediately everything seized. They flattened 
every wheel on the subway train and the 
inaugural run carried on going clickety- 
clickety-clickety up the track with all these 
flat wheels. 

But the Act says a motor vehicle “includes 
an automobile, motorcycle, motor-assisted_ bi- 
cycle, unless otherwise indicated in this Act, 
and other vehicle propelled or driven other- 
wise than by muscular power, but does not 
include the cars of electric or steam railways, 
or other motor vehicles running only upon 
rails, or a motorized snow vehicle, traction 
engine’—we had a discussion this afternoon 
about traction engines—“farm tractor, self- 
propelled implements of husbandry or road 
building machine within the meaning of the 
Act.” 

I'd have to say, reading that clause, that a 
streetcar does not fall under the Highway 
Traffic Act. 

I can find out for you what the require- 
ments are under federal legislation if you 
drive that type of vehicle. 
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Mr. Warner: I have constituents who are 
operators of streetcars, so I wanted to clear 
up that matter. 

What assurance do we have that when a 
person's commercial vehicle operator’s licence 
has been removed, that information is not 
passed along to the insurance companies with 
respect to the private licence he might hold 
for the operation of his own automobile, 
thereby possibly affecting the insurance rates? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We don't issue provin- 
cial licences and private licences. 


Mr. Warner: When a person has had his 
licence removed by reason of health so he 
can no longer drive a transport truck, I 
assume that person is still able to operate his 
own car. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: He could be under certain 
circumstances, 


Mr. Warner: Okay. What I want to know 
is what assurance do we have the informa- 
tion about the removal of his licence to drive 
a truck is not going to be passed along to 
the insurance company so that it may ad- 
versely affect his personal rates for his own 
automobile. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Before I ask Mr. Hum- 
phries to comment on this, I can assure you 
that the medical records relating to our 
classified driver’s system are totally confiden- 
tial. 

Mr. Wildman: What about the RCMP? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Although it’s always been 
the policy of the ministry that the medical 
records are totally confidential—I specifically 
introduced an amendment to the Highway 
Traffic Act earlier this year that would clarify 
that. 

Our records of driver convictions, of points 
lost, are available. Those are criminal records 
or records of the court which are on our files 
and are available to employers. If I were the 
owner of Smith Transport and I was con- 
sidering hiring Mr. Warner from Scarborough 
to drive my truck— 


Mr. Warner: You’d do it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —a $100,000 rig, I think 
I should be able to find out, before I hire 
you, what your driving record is. If you have 
had numerous convictions for speeding, im- 
proper left-hand turns, impaired driving or 
whatever over the past three years, I think 
I should know this before I consider hiring 
you. 


Mr. Warner: That wasn’t my question, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I realize that. Your ques- 
tion was— 


Mr. Warner: The reverse situation. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Your question was 
whether the medical records that would pre- 
vent you from driving under a class A licence 
would show up on your record of a class G 
licence. 

Mr. Humphries, maybe you can answer 


that. 


Mr. Humphries: You might assume _ that 
since he’s lost his licence to drive a truck, 
it’s a licence suspension or cancellation situ- 
ation. All that happens is the class of licence 
is changed. There’s nothing on the file to 
show his licence has been taken away. All it 
is, is a change of classification. 


Mr. Warner: I’m not sure whether you're 
saying the information is available to the in- 
surance companies but they can’t decipher it 
in such a way as to determine that the person 
has actually had his licence removed for 
health reasons or whether it’s held confiden- 
tial. ’'m not sure which. You could construe 
it in either way. 


Mr. Gower: The type of document the 
insurers would receive and the only one 
they would receive is the type of document 
the minister referred to which lists con- 
victions. When they request an abstract of 
the driving record, the insurer must provide 
name, address and driver’s licence number. 
That is part of the identity of the form and 
part of the identity of the driver. Along 
with that, when it is returned it shows again 
the name of the driver, licence number, 
and the class of licence he holds. He pre- 
viously may have held an A, B or C licence 
and he now holds a G. At this time, that 
document says, “John Doe; this licence 
number; G licence holder.” It would have 
no reference historically to what he may 
have had or what he may have in the 
future. At that point he holds a G licence 
or he holds an A, whatever it may be. 


Mr. Warner: I’m not sure if the minister 
appreciates my concern or not— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I do. 


Mr. Warner: —but it’s bad enough when 
a person who perhaps has been driving 
all his life develops a health condition 
whereby they no longer can be employed 
to drive for a living, but then to suffer a 


form of double jeopardy by not being able — 


to operate the family— 


Hon. ‘Mr. Snow: In all due respect, Mr. 
Warner, I think Mr. Gower answered that 
very explicitly, He said the fact his licence 
had been changed from an A to a G would 
not show on his record. It would only show 
he held a G licence. 
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Mr. Warner: That’s good. I accept what 
you mention about an employer wanting 
to know the driving record; that’s probably 
fair enough. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It could be argued as 
to whether this is an infringement on privacy 
or not, but as far as we are concerned the 
records we keep on our files are only the 
records of the court. 


Mr. Warner: I would be concerned about 
the insurance company receiving the com- 
mercial driving record of a person so they 
might apply that against the private auto- 
mobile the person has, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The record would be of 
the driver's record. If he was convicted of 
speeding with a truck or a bus, that would 
be a speeding conviction on his record, and 
would not indicate whether that speeding 
conviction was with a Gray Coach bus or 
his Volkswagen on the way home from 
work. 


Mr. Warner: I would submit that is not 
entirely fair. That should be changed. There 
may be a very good reason why the person 
picked up that speeding ticket while in 
the employ of a company because of the 
schedules that were set or because of the 
deadlines. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are no schedules 
being set that authorize or require a person 
to break the law. 


Mr. Warner: Well, I submit you may 
have discovered that situation when you 
lowered the speed limits. The routes were 
constructed in accordance with the 60 mile 
an hour limit, 


Hon. ‘Mr. Snow: No, no, no. 
Mr. Warner: You lowered them to 50. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When we lowered the 
speed limit, we gave appropriate warning 
and had consultation with the motor coach 
association. As you recall, we lowered the 
speed limit effective January 1, 1976, I 
believe, and we implemented enforcement 
on March 1. I’m sorry, I may be corrected 
on those dates, but in any case we co- 
ordinated this with the motor coach associ- 
ation to allow them to revise their schedules, 
to take into consideration the changed speed 
limit. 

Mr. Warmer: Just in conclusion, I would 
ask you to review that portion. I submit 
there isn’t necessarily a direct connection 
between the person’s commercial driving 
record and his personal driving record, be- 
cause of the fact you have two entirely 


different kinds of vehicles and probably two 
entirely different kinds of driving conditions. 
[8:45] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Not necessarily. I could 
argue that point with you for some hours, 
Mr. Warner, because it’s my personal opin- 
ion if a man or woman has a bad private 
driving record, if privately I drive my auto- 
mobile poorly— 

Mr. Haggerty: You should be off the road. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —and I have speeding 
tickets, tickets for improper left-hand turns, 
all sorts of things like this and I apply for a 
commercial licence to drive a bus, you can’t 
tell me that my private driving record is not 
going to flow over into my driving habits in 
driving a Gray Coach bus. 

Mr. Gilbert: I think, too, Mr. Chairman, 
you must consider if he has an A licence it 
allows him to drive anything, from a G all 
the way down the line. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Except an M. You have 
to have an M like I do to drive a motorcycle. 


Mr. ‘Gilbert: Quite frankly, if he was 
convicted for speeding you would have to go 
back to the police and find out what kind of 
a vehicle he was driving and bring that for- 
ward. From a practical administrative point 
of view, this creates real problems. 


Mr. Warner: I understand. I’m just saying 
that because the Voyageur driver picked up 
a speeding ticket because he had to make it 
from Ottawa to Toronto in five and a half 
hours, doesn’t necessarily mean that same 
driver is going to pick up a speeding ticket 
when he gets into his own private automobile 
because that’s under his direct control. The 
former is under the direction of the com- 
pany. That’s my point. I don’t like to see the 
one record suffer for the other. 


Mr. Ruston: They never give a bus driver 
or a truck driver a speeding ticket. 


Mr. Warner: Well, that’s a moot point, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If a Voyageur bus driver 
brings to my attention that he is being dis- 
ciplined by his company for not meeting the 
Toronto to Ottawa schedule, which he can’t 
meet without exceeding the speed limit, I 
would be the first one in touch with that 
fellow in Montreal who runs Voyageur. 


Mr. Warner: I will certainly defer to that 
sound commitment. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman, Mr. Epp, 
Mr. Mackenzie and 'Mr. Bounsall are on my 
list in that order. 

Mr. Philip, you had a brief supplementary 
on Mr. Warner’s point. 
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Mr. Philip: My brief supplementary on Mr. 
Warner's point is that, as I understand the 
process, if you lose your licence or if the 
judge tells you you can no longer drive 
because of drunken driving or some other 
major offence, under the present system 
simply filing an appeal will give you back 
that licence. You're not likely to come up in 
court again for roughly a year, so there is a 
time lag in which the person who has actually 
been found guilty, pending an appeal as far 
down the line as a year from now, is now on 
the road. 

Do you see that as a serious problem? Is 
there any way you see of overcoming it if it 
is a serious problem? How many people 
would be involved in cases like this? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There was a problem. A 
person could be convicted of impaired driv- 
ing for instance. He could apply for a leave 
to appeal or apply for an appeal on the con- 
viction. Because of our notification from the 
courts of a conviction, we would start the 
suspension and, providing he can make that 
appeal Jast 90 days, the suspension would run 
out. He would abandon the appeal. That 
loophole has now been plugged in the 
amendments we made to the legislation 
earlier this year. 

Sorry, I haven’t got my QC here. I'll have 
to get some advice here. 

Mr. Gower: They must file the appeal with 
the registrar in order to stay the suspension 
and that device will merely defer the sus- 
pension if the conviction is sustained. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Right. If they win the 
appeal they're okay. If they lose the appeal 
the conviction starts from then. They cannot 
get away under our present legislation, which 
we amended earlier in this session. 


Mr. Gower: They can merely defer it. 
They cannot escape it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They can defer it, yes. 


Mr. Philip: But they can be on the road 
for quite a period of time during that period? 

Mr. Gower: That’s possible, but under the 
law as it now stands, when they accept an 
appeal it’s questioning the validity of that 
conviction, 

Mr. Philip: Can you give us any idea how 
many people would annually be involved 
under such deferral? 


Mr. Gower: I don’t think a significant num- 
ber. In the majority of cases of impaired 
driving—failing to blow a breathalyzer, or 
over .08—most are pleading guilty. They have 
to have very good grounds to appeal and, 
although it’s a regular process it’s not a sig- 
nificant number. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: But there are a number, I 
assure you. Earlier this afternoon I read a 
three-page letter from an individual who blew 
.15, which is almost double .08. He had a 
three-page explanation as to why he shouldn’t 
be convicted. 

Mr. Philip: Pve had them in my riding 
office. 

Mr. Wildman: The higher the score, the 
more he got. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: In accordance with our 
legislation, and regardless of how many MPPs 
write me letters pleading on behalf of indi- 
viduals— 

Mr. Philip: I never do it any more. 

Mr. Wildman: I don’t do it any more. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No? Well some of you 
still do. 

Mr. Philip: I just file for an appeal. I get 
them deferred indefinitely. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Never a week goes by 
that I don’t get a letter from an MPP saying 
this poor individual should not have his 
licence lifted. I have no jurisdiction under 
the law, I shouldn’t have, and I wouldn't 
want to have. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman. 

Mr. Wildman: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Nobody in Algoma drinks. 

Mr. Wildman: I’ve never written a letter 
like that. I have too many to write about 
bumps in roads, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You have the best roads. 
That’s in the next vote. 

Mr. Wildman: I know, it’s in the next vote. 

I want to ask a question now that relates 
to safety and design. What input do the 
people in your ministry concerned with safety 
have on the design of a provincial road? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Gilbert, will you 
comment on that? 


Mr. Gilbert: Bob Humphries is now the 
chairman of the committee that looks into 
safety. People involved in design are working 
with our safety people all the time. It's a | 
continual process. If there are any recom- | 
mendations to improve the safety design then | 
that’s done. We can talk about that more in 
the design vote if you like. I can assure you 
that the ministry works together on this. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. The follow-up is: Are 
you satisfied that in the areas—especially 
northern Ontario, but in other parts of the 
province— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m glad you recognized 
there are other places in Ontario besides the 
north, 
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Mr. Wildman: It’s a big area, it’s 80 per 
cent of the province. But, you've been con- 
structing passing lanes. In my area were 
happy to have them. They’ve speeded traffic, 
and it’s been very good, especially with the 
heavy summer traffic. But many have been 
constructed so there is no shoulder left. That 
means there is no place to park. Let’s say 
somebody has a flat and has to change the 
tire. There is really nowhere to park, except 
in the outside lane by the passing lane. There 
is just no shoulder left. Is that really con- 
sidered a safe situation? 

Mr. Gilbert: When you say “no shoulder,” 
certainly the shoulder is reduced— 


Mr. Wildman: It’s about two to four feet 
in width now. 

Mr. Gilbert: I think you have to keep in 
mind that that certainly is a climbing lane. 
It’s the slow— 


Mr. Wildman: It’s not always on hills, 
sometimes it’s on curves. 


Mr. Gilbert: That’s true. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It is a short distance, per- 
haps one mile in 10. 


Mr. Wildman: IJ understand that. But I am 
talking in terms of emergencies. I am not 
interested in people who stop to look at the 
trees or something. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is, shall we call it, 
an experiment we run into on Highway 69 
north, where we have built 30 miles of paved 
shoulders. 


Mr. Wildman: You have to put up signs 
telling the people not to drive on the 
shoulder. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, we say: “You may 
drive on the paved shoulder to allow passing 
traffic.” 


Mr. Wildman: For a truck or somebody 
who wants to. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Other provinces—New 
Brunswick and in western Canada—have for 
some years had paved shoulders for this 
purpose. This is the first major experiment we 
have had. We have had paved shoulders be- 
fore, but on other highways where we have 
paved shoulders we say, “You must not drive 
on the paved shoulders.” 


Mr. Wildman: For instance, Highway 401 
and the Queen Elizabeth Way. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: On Highway 69, for a cost 
of about $3 million as I recall, we paved the 
shoulders for 30 miles; we surfaced the whole 
highway at a very small fraction of the cost 
of four-laning that 30 miles of highway. We 
made a great improvement to the a of 
that section. There is still a problem; the hon. 


member for Sudbury East (Mr. Martel) wrote 
to me some time ago that a tractor-trailer 
had had to stop on that paved shoulder, pre- 
sumably because of mechanical difficulties. 
We have to say if you drive on that paved 
shoulder you should drive cautiously because 
it's possible there could be a vehicle on the 
shoulder. 

Mr. Wildman: I’m talking about areas 
especially in my riding where there are quite 
a few of them now. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I personally have 
driven through your riding and I must say 
the passing lanes and truck climbing lanes 
along Highway 17 from Sudbury to Sault 
Ste. Marie have greatly improved the capacity 
of that highway. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s what I said at the 
beginning. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Naturally, I would like to 
have four-lane highway from Kanata to— 


Mr. Wildman: Kenora. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —the Manitoba border, but 
we just haven't got that kind of money at 
this moment, so we do what we can. 

Mr. Wildman: Right. I’m not here trying 
to discuss design or the need for a four-lane 
highway. All I’m trying to talk about is safety 
under this vote. I'm not talking about paved 
shoulders, where to drive you're basically at 
your own risk or should drive with care. I’m 
talking about three-lane portions of a two- 
lane highway. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Some places are four-lane. 

Mr. Wildman: Yes, you're right. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’ve criticized my own staff 
in these sections saying if you're going to 
build a four-lane section— : 

Mr. Wildman: It should be divided. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —let’s divide the damn 
thing and be done with it. 


Mr. Wildman: I’ve got a few of those too. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: That’s where I run into 
trouble trying to be engineer to the engineers. 


Mr, Wildman: On a three-lane portion of 
a two-lane highway slower vehicles would 
normally be driving on that outside lane. If 
somebody runs into mechanical trouble or 
something and has to stop, there just isn’t 
room to pull off the paved portion of the 
highway, is there really? 

Hon, Mr. Snow: In most cases there is not 

Mr. Bounsall: In other words why don’t 
you build a shoulder? 

Mr. Wildman: It would be more expensive, 
obviously. 

I’m just wondering, are you satisfied that 
it is safe now the way it is? 
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Mr. Gilbert: To answer that, Mr. Wildman, 
quite frankly as the minister said, we got 
into this passing lane program, and we got 
into climbing lanes to try and improve the 
capacity of these highways. We also knew 
that in many areas we would have been in- 
volved in tremendous expenditures, particu- 
larly in rock areas. 

Mr. Wildman: Especially on Highway 17 
north, where you would have had to move 
the rock wall. 

Mr. Gilbert: That’s right. We have done 
the same in widening the shoulders. We 
realize it’s not the best, but we have at- 
tempted to improve the capacity until such 
time as we can get into completing four- 
laning. This has worked reasonably well— 
in fact I would say very well. We've had a 
lot of very good comments. We know there 
are these shortcomings you're talking about 
just as we know there are shortcomings with 
the paved shoulders. But I think if we go 
to full-width shoulders or what have you 
and get involved in tremendous rock cuts, we 
just would not be able to improve as we 
have in going the way we are. 

[9:00] 

You mentioned you did not want to get 
into design. Mr. Wilkes, who is the head of 
design, is here. He can comment on it in 
more detail if you would like, Mr. Chairman. 
Otherwise we will wait until we come to 
that vote. 


Mr. Chairman: I think, perhaps, Mr. 
Wildman, if we're getting into road design— 

Mr. Wildman: No, I didn’t intend to. 

Mr. Chairman: —it would be in another 
vote. If we're talking about safety, certainly 
it’s in this vote. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s hard to decide which 
is which, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, it is. 
Mr. Wildman: The two of them are re- 
lated, obviously. 


Mr. Chairman: The two of them are re- 
lated, that’s right. 


Mr. Wildman: I have one other question 
with regard to safety. I wrote a letter to 
the minister in January regarding ambu- 
lances and their exemption from the speed 
limit—it was brought up earlier this evening. 
I was informed at that time, in a reply by 
the minister, that ambulances are required 
to follow the speed limit because they could 
constitute a hazard to other vehicles on the 
roads if they didn’t, especially if the other 
people weren’t as alert as they might be and 
didn’t see the ambulance warning lights or 
hear the siren. 


I was told afterwards by ambulance at- 
tendants and ambulance drivers they didn’t 
want to be exempted from the rules of the 
road because they could see problems that 
might lead to the abuse of that exemption 
and so on. But they thought that at certain 
times it should be considered acceptable for 
them to use their discretion in terms of the 
safety of the particular road situation, the 
weather conditions and the seriousness of 
their patient’s condition. 

Is that really the practice? Maybe I should 
be raising this with the Solicitor General 
(Mr. MacBeth), I don’t know. Is it really the 
practice of the people who enforce the 
Highway Traffic Act and the Ambulance Act 
to use their discretion as to how an ambu- 
lance driver should drive? In my area, quite 
often you're not transporting people just 20 
or 40 miles, youre travelling maybe 200 
miles to get a person to a hospital. Some- 
times that’s kind of difficult. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s my understanding 
there is no specific ‘provision for the ex- 
emption of an ambulance or a fire apparatus 
from the provisions of the Highway Traffic 
Act. In the enforcement of this Act, and 
I’m speaking personally now, all situations 
have to be dealt with on particular circum- 
stances. There are cases of a severe emer- 
gency where OPP, regional or municipal 
police are called upon to give police escort 
to vehicles. I’ve seen police escort ambulances 
between my own municipality of Oakville 
and the Sick Children’s Hospital here in 
Toronto. 

I think there has to be, in the enforce- 
ment of this law, some common sense con- 
sideration in the circumstances with which 
one is dealing. But officially, as far as the 
Highway Traffic Act is concerned, there are 
no exemptions for them. 


Mr. Wildman: You finished your letter 
by saying that exemptions— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t remember that 
letter but I hope it said the same thing I 
just said now. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, it did. You finished it 
by saying the question of exempting them 
from speed limits is under continuous review 
by the Ministry of Health and any exemp- 
tion would be considered on the basis of 
their recommendation. Have you had contact 
with the Ministry of Health about that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t recall any recent 
communication. 
Mr. Gilbert: 


communication. 


There has been no recent 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: This goes back, I believe, 
to the early days of my years in this House, 
when my former colleague, the Hon. Matthew 
Dymond, was the Minister of Health. This 
whole thing was brought up and clarified at 
that time, and ambulances, fire apparatus and 
so forth were not exempt. 


Mr. Haggerty: There was a good reason 
for that. You could have emergency equip- 
ment coming from all directions and, if you 
didn’t have some rules, they'd all meet at 
one intersection and there could be loss of life. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You'd need a lot of 
doctors too. What we see happening here in 
Metro Toronto is many ambulances using 
University Avenue, because of the hospitals. 
Just the other morning, I saw an ambulance 
come to an intersection. The light was red 
and because of his flashing lights and siren 
the other vehicles had stopped. When he saw 
it was clear, he went through. Now perhaps 
that was illegal, I don’t know, but under 
the circumstances I would say he did the 
right thing. 

Mr. Epp: I have just one question. 


Mr. Kennedy: Do you need a microphone, 
Mr. Epp? 


Mr. Epp: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Kennedy. 


Mr. Kennedy: Let it be in Hansard that I 
was here. 

Mr. Epp: You 
Kennedy. 


Hon. Mr, Snow: Noted that Mr. Kennedy 
handed Mr. Epp the microphone. 


can leave now, Mr. 


Mr. Chairman: Your generosity is noted, 
Mr. Kennedy. 


Mr. Epp: He used to be generous but he 
didn’t even pick up the dinner tab tonight, 
so I don't know. 

Anyway, Mr. Minister, earlier reference 
was made to records, and you indicated you 
introduced an amendment passed earlier this 
year with respect to the confidentiality of 
those records. You also indicated there was a 
policy in the ministry that these records 
weren't to be given out. I don’t want to be- 
labour this point, but I was wondering why 
you thought that amendment necessary, 
whether the policy had been violated within 
the ministry. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: No, there'd been no 
violation, Mr. Epp. This came up last year 
during the debate of some amendments I'd 
brought into the Act. I can’t recall the 
specific amendments at this time. We have 
had medical records for school bus drivers 
for some years, for instance, We have not re- 


quired medical records for truck drivers until 

the new classified drivers licence came in. 
When we brought in—I guess it was last 

spring—the amendments to the Act— 


Mr. Gilbert: I think that was last. spring. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Last spring we. brought in 
amendments to the Act requiring medical 
reports for truck drivers, The question of 
confidentiality of these records was brought 
up at that time. I stated that the records we 
had for school bus drivers, for instance, had 
always been strictly confidential. 

Because of concerns raised by members 
of the opposition parties, concerning this con- 
fidentiality, I unequivocally said I was pre- 
pared to bring in an amendment the next time 
we were amending the Act to set out in the 
Act that these records would be solely for 
the use of the registrar as they relate to our 
own Acts. That was last spring. I think it 
was in July—was the amendment in July or 
earlier? 

Mr. Humphries: Bill 85, early this fall. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Early this fall, when I 
brought in the amendments to the Act, one 
of the amendments implemented that commit- 
ment. There was no reason to believe there 
were any infractions of confidentiality. It was 
a commitment I made to the House that I 
would put it in legislation, rather than a 
policy of the ministry. 

Mr. Epp: Thank you. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The RCMP, as far as I 
know, have not got any of our records. They 
are not entitled to keep them. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Concerning drivers’ licences 
and licence insurance: Have you ever con- 
sidered that if the government gets into in- 
surance, the captive market you would have 
for selling licence insurance might solve some 
of your money problems? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m afraid your philosophy 
on that and mine would be somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I notice there is much to 
be made though and that has always inter- 
ested you people, as near as I can see. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. I have never been 
against making an honest dollar or two or 
three. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I want to touch on one 
thing before I put forward a few questions. 
That deals with what was being discussed 
when I came in, the question of giving an 
epileptic a licence. I would like to give you 
a specific example and see what the ministry’s 
feelings are. 

A driver in my town who has been driving 
for some 24 or 25 years on the highway, was 
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recently diagnosed as having epilepsy. From 
what we are able to find out, he has had it for 
a good many years. The reactions occasionally 
differ and his have been memory lapses, noth- 
ing else. He is in perfect control of himself 
except he will go two or three minutes and 
won't be able to tell somebody what was 
going on during those two or three minutes. 
He went through the procedures of having 
his licence checked and dusted and it took a 
fairly long time to go through all the pro- 
cesses, but he has his licence; it has not been 
taken from him. He also has fairly strong 
medical evidence that he can continue driving. 

The problem he has at this point is that 
the transport company he is with says, “No 
way, and they now have him on the dock 
loading, a thoroughly miserable job, at a 
lesser rate of pay. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: He would have more 
regular hours. 

Mr. Mackenzie: As a matter of fact he is 
unloading in the late afternoon and evening, 
which is not very satisfactory. 

What I am really wondering is why he 
still has the licence and why should he be 
penalized. I don’t want to be very free with 
a person with epilepsy, but what would be 
the ministry’s response to a situation like that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If the medical review com- 
mittee of my ministry, on assessing the evi- 
dence submitted, recommended the continua- 
tion of an A level licence to that individual, 
I would issue that licence to the individual 
based on the advice of the medical review 
committee. But had the medical review com- 
mittee recommended that man or woman 
should not have a licence to drive under any 
circumstances, then there is no way you or 
anyone else is going to convince me to issue 
that licence. 

Mr. Mackenzie: No. The whole point I am 
making is that he has the licence; it has not 
been removed. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I realize that. I under- 
stand what you are saying. Apparently, my 
medical review committee— 

Mr. Mackenzie: Totally, I gather. 

Hon. Mr, Snow: —has approved the con- 
tinuance of the licence to that individual. 

Mr. Mackenzie: That’s right. I also know 
that not only his own doctor but also the 
company doctor has said it is okay. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The decision by his com- 
pany, maybe with the advice of the insurers, 
to deal with that individual differently is, I’m 
afraid, outside my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Mackenzie: What really started me 
wondering about it and the reason I wanted to 
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raise it is the fact I know both the family 
doctor and the company doctor have agreed. 
I know he has his licence, whatever he has 
gone through. You have agreed that he keep 
it. And yet he is being penalized and I am 
now arguing whether he should be. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Under that type of cir- 
cumstance I would expect— 


Mr. Mackenzie: Very frankly they are go- 
ing through a long grievance with the union 
now. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When we come to that I 
would expect if he were working for a 
unionized shop his union would take his griev- 
ance forward under the union agreement. 


Mr. Mackenzie: In this case the Teamsters 
have raised some questions about it and have 
indicated to me that they don’t have much 
luck or authority in cases like this. I am just 
wondering why he apparently got such a 
clean bill of health and whether or not your 
attitude is as you have expressed it, and I 
am not arguing with it, that you just are not 
going to get involved, even though you have 
given the clearance. 

[9:15] 


Mr. Gilbert: I think, companies have cer- 
tain company rules concerning drivers and 
what they should do under certain circum- 
stances. With my limited knowledge, having 
listened to it, Tm sure that’s likely what 
he is running into. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Quite frankly, what he is 
running into is Smith Transport’s company 
policy that says: “No way.” 

Hon. Mr. Snow: One thing in our legis- 
lation says a company cannot establish a 
higher medical requirement than what the 
minister requires. 


Mr. Mackenzie: He has that licence to 
drive, and that’s his living and he’s been very 
good at it for 24 years, At what point does 
he have a grievance within the system? Is 
that a human rights dealP What the heck is 
itP Is that an employment standards issue? 
Is it a ministry dealP It seems to me there’s 
some injustice here if he’s been able to keep 
it at that point. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t believe it’s a 
ministry issue as far as were concerned, if 
we have accepted the medical evidence pre- 
sented, and our medical review committee 
have reviewed it and we have continued his 
licence. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That’s the whole point 
I'm making now. 


Hon. Mr, Snow: We have continued his 
licence to drive. If his company has estab- 
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lished a higher level of medical competence 
or medical level, then I don’t think we have 
any jurisdiction to overrule that. It would be 
a matter of the agreements between his union 
and his company. Or it might involve, I can’t 
say for sure, the Ministry of Labour. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Contardi tells me there’s no 
question of having a particular higher stand- 
ard. They just say the only answer they get 
is this company policy. 

I've been trying to figure out in my own 
mind what the heck if anything to do. There 
were 52 recommendations made by the select 
committee on highway safety that deal with 
safety. What is happening to those particular 
recommendations? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think it was 52. 
I think it was 32. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It’s 52 in total. Tm not 
sure how many dealt with safety. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would say, offhand, 
we're assessing all of the recommendations. 
Were preparing many of them for legislative 
action at this time. Probably, this will not 
appear in this session. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Obviously. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It certainly will not be 
passed. We still have the possibility of in- 
troducing some amendments that would be 
put on the order paper, die, and be con- 
sidered and reintroduced next spring. 

I think the statement I made when the 
struck committee on highway safety report 
was tabled was going through every one of 
the recommendations and sort of giving my 
instant assessment of it. At least three- 
quarters of the recommendations I was 
willing to accept immediately. Not all of 
them will require legislative action. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Some of them also will re- 
quire, I think, very little or nothing in the 
way of expenditure of funds. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Many of them require 
action by other levels of government, for in- 
stance, reflectors on the sides of the railway 
cars. I have no jurisdiction over that. All I 
can do is pass that recommendation on to’ the 
federal minister. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Consider that recommen- 
dation specifically, Mr. Minister. Has that 
been passed on to the federal minister? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The select committee re- 
port has been forwarded to the federal minis- 
ter and to every provincial minister responsi- 
ble. It’s not always the same minister in 
different provinces, but the minister respon- 
sible for motor vehicle administration; in some 
cases, the Solicitor General, the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, the Provincial Secretary, 


or Transportation and Communications, as 
we have here. That report and those recom- 
mendations have been forwarded to every 
minister of the 10 provinces plus the federal 
minister. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Okay. Pardon me if I'm a 
little bit naive or wondering about this. You 
pass a recommendation like that on a com- 
mittee report. It would seem to me those, at 
least, can be done easily and have some 
value. The recommendation for reflectors on 
the side of the railway cars would be a hell 
of a lot more effective if that was sent on as: 
“Hey look, this is one of the specific recom- 
mendations we think has some merit.” Maybe 
we can get action on that. If you're going to 
give them a whole report, it’s going to be like 
so darn many of these reports: we may or 
may not see some of them—especially if it’s 
not their report, if it’s coming from another 
province—acted on. Would it not make sense 
to pull out specific recommendations and pass 
them on. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We will discuss specific 
recommendations at our next meeting with 
the federal minister. I don’t believe we have 
had a meeting with Mr. Lang since that 
report was tabled. But we have submitted 
the report, and there are certain recom- 
mendations such as that particular— 


Mr. Philip: If I may have a supplementary, 
Mr. Chairman: Is it not true that with other 
select committee reports you develop a rank- 
ing system, at least in terms of priority. 
Wouldn’t it be possible to do that with the 
safety committee, and therefore— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Unfortunately I was out 
of town the night the report of the select 
committee on highway safety was debated 
in the House. My parliamentary assistant 
gave a response to the select committee in 
that debate. Because of the tremendous 
difference in recommendations, one is much 
easier to deal with than the other. The 
highway safety report had at least 32 recom- 
mendations—it may have been 52. I wouldn’t 
say there is not a ranking there as well. 

As I recall, the select committee on trans- 
portation of goods had over 300 recom- 
mendations, which we as a ministry obviously 
cannot deal with at one time. We go through 
them: some are outside our jurisdiction, some 
are less of a priority than others. We have 
a full-time task force, headed by Mr. Bruce 
Alexander, dealing with both these reports 
and putting the recommendations into legis- 
lation that I can introduce in the near 
future. 


Mr. Gilbert: As the minister has mentioned 
before, there were a number of the recom- 
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mendations, particularly in the select com- 
mittee’s report on safety, that the ministry 
had been doing work on. We were waiting 
for the comments of the select committee 
before bringing forward any legislation or 
policy to implement these. Naturally, those 
recommendations we are proceeding with 
more quickly than some of the others. But 
we are certainly moving forward, looking at 
all these the same way we are in the select 
committee on the movement of goods. 

The other point I would like to make is 
that, as the minister has mentioned on other 
occasions, he has continuing dialogue with 
his colleagues in the other provinces through 
the CCMVA, the Canadian Conference of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators. A number of 
items raised here are going into the process 
where the provinces, as well as the federal 
government, are working on similar projects. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I might just mention 
some of the recommendations of the select 
committee. When I set up the select com- 
mittee, I asked it to deal with certain terms 
of reference while not limiting it to those 
terms of reference. One of the things dis- 
cussed in the select committee on highway 
safety was photos on driver’s licences, one 
was probationary licences, and one was the 
licensing of driver schools. Those are three 
that come to my mind. 


We've been doing considerable work on 
those. But I did not want to proceed ahead 
of the recommendations of the select com- 
mittee in dealing with those, because I 
referred those matters to the select commit- 
tee for advice, and felt I should not be going 
ahead prior to the recommendations of the 
committee. 

I can tell you right now that I fully in- 
tend to bring in legislation to implement 
photos on driver’s licences and probationary 
driver's licences. The draft regulations we 
prepared as a ministry, prior to the select 
committee report, were very close. We had 
some different ideas to what the select com- 
mittee came up with. We are working on 
those to see how we can accommodate the 
committee’s views and our own views. 

As I recall the committee did not come 
down on the registration or the licensing of 
driver schools. I was somewhat disappointed 
in the recommendation of the committee 
which really didn’t recommend the licensing 
or control of driver schools. It made some 
recommendation pertaining to the Minister of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. 
Grossman) as to the consumer aspect. I am 
not happy with that. It is my intention to 
introduce legislation next spring that would— 


Mr. Haggerty: Defensive driving. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —state and would lay out, 
the program that must be implemented by a 
driver school. They must have a place of 
business; they must not be one of these fiy- 
by-night operators who don’t have an office 
or a phone number, or anything. They must 
give a program of driver education that in- 
cludes so many hours of classroom training, 
so many hours of driving. There is no use 
giving a student so many hours of driving 
around the known route the inspector is go- 
ing to take that student. They must take 
that student out on the expressways. There 
must be a number of hours of expressway 
driving; whether it be one, two or five, I 
don’t know at this moment. If you get your 
driver’s licence by driving around a few city 
blocks, that doesn’t prepare you to drive on 
the Queen Elizabeth Way or Highway 401. 

So I want to implement a piece of legisla- 
tion that will require driver schools to be 
licensed, will require instructors to meet cer- 
tain standards, and will prescribe the mini- 
mum requirements of the course. All that leg- 
islation is in preparation at the present time. 

Mr. Philip: Since it was a supplementary 
I'll follow that up later. Mr. Alexander was 
a good choice though. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Just to set it straight, you 
are partially right, Mr. Minister. But we did 
recommend there be standards set and a better 
course for instructors. Those are in the rec- 
ommendations which tie into the question of 
driver schools very effectively. I am pleased 
to hear about the probationary licence, be- 
cause I would like to see whether or not 
that works. But it’s coming, along with the 
photo bit. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It will not be a proba- 
tionary licence for young drivers only. I can 
tell you that right now. It will be a proba- 
tionary licence for all drivers. I don’t care 
whether you are 16 or 60. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That was one of the rec- 
ommendations. 


Mr. Bounsall: The report recommended 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I realize that. 

Mr. Mackenzie: There is no difference on 
that and no argument with you on that. I am 
glad to see those coming, but the point I am 
making is how many of the recommendations 
are coming? Can you give this committee some 
idea of which ones? Do you have some prior- 
ity in your own mind of what you are actu- 
ally working on in the way of legislation and 
what you obviously aren’t going to bring in? 
I don’t think we have seen any of them since 
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the committee came down. Maybe it is a 
little early. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As I remember, we got 
the committee report about the end of October 
and we are six weeks away from it now. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What is your schedule for 
bringing these in? Will we likely see some 
of the recommendations in the spring session? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You may see some of them 
before the end of this session—not passed, 
but put on the Order Paper for consideration. 
Certainly you will see many of them at the 
beginning of the next session. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Would you be willing to 
give this committee some idea of those on 
which you are likely to be acting in the near 
future? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I mentioned three already 
tonight—photos on driver’s licences, proba- 
tionary licences and driver schools. There are 
others I’m sure and not all of them require 
legislation. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What about a road safety 
co-ordinator? What is your response to that 
particular recommendation, which was 10(1), 
that the government of Ontario should appoint 
a road safety co-ordinator. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That has already been 
done. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That has been done? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There is or will be a co- 
ordinator reporting directly to my deputy 
minister. It has been approved by cabinet 
that the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications representative on multi-ministry 
committees dealing with these matters will be 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Mackenzie: So whether or not you 
were planning that previously doesn’t matter. 
You are going to act on that one? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s right. 
[9:30] 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Lane’s report outlines the 
action that was being taken. In this report 
it was stated that the minister had already 
agreed and acted on that particular item. In 
fact, the report was broken down on the same 
basis as the select committee report. Certainly 
we could get you a copy of it. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I would be very pleased 
to have that. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: This was Mr. Lane’s state- 
ment in the House on November 3. I had in- 
tended to make this statement myself, but 
I was out of town that afternoon. 

Mr. Mackenzie: What about 10(2): “The 
government of Ontario should assign respon- 


sibility for developing a provincial crash 
rescue program to the road safety co-ordina- 
tor’? Is that under way? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t believe we have 
acted on that yet. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What about: “The govern- 
ment of Ontario should press for the creation 
of a federal-provincial body that would sug- 
gest priorities for federal road safety research, 
and co-ordinate all road _ safety reseach 
activities of governments in Canada”? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe that has already 
been done through the CCMTA, which is 
made up of the 10 provinces in conjunction 
with the federal ministry and Dr. Campbell. 
We had our annual conference in Toronto 
this year, on September 7, 8 and 9, I believe. 
We had the federal research program—all 10 
ministers responsible for motor vehicle ad- 
ministration are in on that. The association 
is made up of senior officials. This past year 
Mr. Humphries, my assistant deputy minister, 
has been president of the CCMTA. Next year 
our meeting is to be in Quebec City, I think. 
Who is the president next year? 


Mr. Humphries: Mr. Harris from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: For the first time, and 
mainly as a result of some painful process on 
my own behalf, we brought the federal gov- 
ernment in as a full partner. They were only 
an associate member of the CCMTA before, 
but now Mr. Lang and his senior officials 
attend as full members. Mr. Lang attended 
one day of our three-day meeting here in 
Toronto. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Could I ask you about 
recommendation 8(6), pressing the federal 
government for early introduction of national 
regulations for the transportation and label- 
ing of hazardous loads? It was one of the 
areas where we had a few horror stories told 
to us in the course of the committee hearings. 
The recommendation also was that if national 
regulations are not forthcoming within 12 
months, the government of Ontario should 
act on its own. Have we considered that? 
Have we pushed the federal government? Is 
there any move in that particular field? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That has been on our 
agenda with the federal minister at the last 
several meetings. The federal Minister of 
Transport is preparing regulations on the 
transportation of hazardous goods by road, 
rail, air and sea. He has to implement legis- 
lation at the federal level. I have seen the 
rail regulations; and they are a book about 
that thick. I have not yet seen those for road 
transportation. 
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About a month ago, in amendments to the 
Highway Traffic Act, I implemented a para- 
graph or clause or section that would allow 
me by order in council to adopt the federal 
regulation on transportation of hazardous 
goods as the provincial regulation. We feel 
this is the way it should be done. We should 
have a standard regulation for the transpor- 
tation of hazardous goods all across Canada. 
It has been agreed through the CCMTA that 
we would adopt this federal regulation as our 
provincial regulation as soon as Mr. Lang is 
able to get it into place. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Is there some particular 
reason why we would have to wait for what- 
ever processes they go through federally, to 
enact it in Ontario? 


Mr. Larratt-Smith: I think I could add a 
couple of things to what the minister said. 
First of all, CCMTA now has an active com- 
mittee under the direction of the standing 
committee on motor carriers which is dealing 
with this matter. Again this involves repre- 
sentatives from all provinces and from the 
federal government. 

Tust recently, the federal people have cir- 
culated to us two volumes of proposed regu- 
lations. They are absolutely massive, a high 
stack of draft regulations. There was a meet- 
ing last week, or the week before, in Ottawa— 
we were represented at this full week’s 
meeting—called to go through those regula- 
tions and to go through the proposed method 
of acting. 

Part of the difficulty is the complexity of 
the task, It’s simply going to take a little bit 
of time. In terms of your specific question 
about the province acting ahead of the 
federal government, the federal government 
at this point in time are not certain enough 
about the details of those regulations. They 
haven't tried them out on industry, and they 
haven't verified them. The editorial task is so 
large, they don’t feel they'll be in a position 
to mandate them, themselves, for a short 
time. They've got them out really on a con- 
sultative basis at this point in time. 

We are now, with the legislation the minis- 
ter mentioned, in a position to act as quickly 
as those standards are reasonably firm. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Once those regulations 
are ready at the federal level and the legis- 
lation is passed, I can bring in a regulation 
the next week at cabinet. They will adopt 
that regulation firmly. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I understand that, Mr. 
Minister. We may be lucky, and we may 
have had an _ over-dramatization, I don’t 
know. That fire chief, from Belleville, ap- 
peared before the committee to tell us of the 


fire and the accidents on the 401 down there, 
that had cars for a quarter of a mile lined up 
either way. Had they put water, instead of 
something else, on the doggone load, he 
claimed they would have had a crater that 
would have taken in just about a quarter of 
a mile either way. We could have had a 
tragedy that beat some of the air crashes. 
We may have been lucky on that one. 
All I’m saying is I am really wondering how 
long we can afford to wait because an awful 
lot of the stuff does go by truck. I think 
youre moving in the right direction. I have 
no objection to that. I am wondering if we 
have to wait, because that could still be 
slow, knowing the way they work federally. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, I would doubt if 
we could implement those kinds of regula- 
tions at this stage. We've been working with 
the federal government—how long now, 
Mark? Three years? 

Mr. Larratt-Smith: At least three years, 
yes sir. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We think they should 
be standard across provincial boundaries. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I agree with you on that, 
it’s just the idea of having to wait until 
they come up with it, when we have a situ- 
ation that could potentially be dangerous. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We would hope, through 
co-operation, they will not be that much 
longer, but I can’t guarantee that. 


Mr. Humphries: ‘Not to lessen the serious- 
ness of the situation, but the chemical in- 
dustry has laid down a procedure in the 
event of some accident such as this. All the 
police are well informed of the procedures 
to follow and who to call to find out how 
to deal with the situation. It’s not totally 
without some control in the event of any 
of these disasters. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What about recommenda- 
tion 81: “The government of Ontario should 
require a wide band of reflectorized material 
on the rear of all vehicles over 18,000 
pounds’? Have we done that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have not legislated 
that yet. I have discussed that matter. You 
may have seen the publicity coming from 
the OTA convention, about three or four 
weeks ago. The OTA are implementing a 
very encouraging program of decals on the 
rear of their trailers and vehicles, relating 
to seatbelts, and relating to drinking and 
driving. There are four bilingual decals. 

When the president of the OTA, Mr. 
Hendrie, came to visit me in my office a 
few days before they unveiled that program, 
I said how happy I was the OTA was assum- 
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ing this responsibility and promoting high- 
way safety. I suggested to him that the 
OTA adopt, as part of their safety program, 
the second committee recommendation of 
reflective banding across the back of cribs. 
I noticed two trucks with this bonding on 
the Queen Elizabeth last Friday afternoon. 
Whether or not it is as a result of this 
second committee recommendation, I don’t 
know, but two general transport trucks—not 
Ontario Hydro which has had that on all its 
vehicles for a number of years—had this. 
This is a matter we are looking at very 
seriously. I have asked the OTA to take this 
on as a program for all their member ve- 
hicles. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That would not require 
very much in the way of statutes; you could 
move rather quickly in this instance. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think it could be moved 
quite quickly and if the trucking industry 
adopted it they could move very quickly. It 
is something we will consider as part of our 
regulation. It is very easy to implement for 
90 per cent of the vehicles. 


We have a number of vehicles that don’t 
have sufficient space on the rear of the 
vehicle to put on that type of striped re- 
flective barrier. I am very concerned about 
these particular vehicles and especially those 
with tilt drop platforms which are used by 
certain specialized equipment movers. The 
platform has almost a sheer edge along the 
back of the truck for tilting down and mov- 
ing heavy equipment and so on. I am very 
concerned about the safety of those vehicles 
and we are looking at them specifically as 
to how we might legislate. 

It is very difficult to have the normal bar- 
rier hang down below the trailer or an over- 
hanging truck to stop a vehicle behind from 
running underneath. If you have the normal 
type of configuration there, the truck will 
not tip. But we are looking at regulations with 
industry for mechanisms where we can deal 
with that because I am very concerned with 
it. I recall one fatality we had where a car, 
on a dark, rainy night, ran up underneath 
the back of one of those trucks. 


Mr. Mackenzie: There are a number of 
other areas about which I would like to ask 
but I know my colleague will also be asking 
about some of them. I want to switch to one 
last question. It is a number of months since 
I have been actively involved and I don't 
have the letters in front of me, but I had a 
series of letters some months ago from the 
locals at the Sault and Sudbury and down at 
Hamilton. What they were concerned with 
was more of a problem in the north than 


it was down south. They were concerned 
with the safety regulations on the private 
rail lines, which they claim were not as 
stringent as those on the CN-CP lines. Once 
they crossed into company property, there 
were not the same safety measures as there 
were on the regular lines. They were asking, 
when they contacted me, if there is not some 
way they could be covered even though it is 
a private line. There are a number of them in 
the province. I wonder if this has ever been 
raised with you or has ever been a problem 
or if any of it has ever been brought to your 
attention? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know if it has been 
raised with any of my staff. It certainly has 
not been brought to my attention in the 
two years and two months since I have been 
minister. I assure you, as far as rail regula- 
tions go, it is basically the responsibility of 
the CTC. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Do you have any authority 
in this field at all? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would say not within 
private property. Once railcars enter Stelco’s 
property or Ford’s property, although they are 
normally moved by railway locomotives, in 
other cases they are moved by private loco- 
motives. 


Mr. Mackenzie: They raised the point with 
me that in many cases they were operating 
through areas of the plant where you had a 
virtual road system and they certainly got on 
private property. I am not disputing that. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I recall last fall I was 
visiting the Great Lakes Paper plant at 
Thunder Bay. It’s quite a large operation and 
Great Lakes has some of its own locomotives 
for moving railway-owned cars for loading and 
unloading. No problem as far as safety is 
concerned has been brought to my attention 
there, although I am not sure we would have 
jurisdiction over it in any case. 

[9:45] 

Mr. Mackenzie: If you were given a specific 
brief pointing out problems, what would your 
procedure and reaction to it be? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would take it forward to 
CTC and Mr. Benson, along with our recom- 
mendations and concerns. 


Mr. Chairman: I still have seven members 
on the list. Although we don’t have to, it 
would facilitate consideration of the esti- 
mates—based on the fact we only have to- 
morrow for consideration—if we could pass 
this vote. I would just ask the members to 
keep that in mind. 


Mr. Bounsall: Ill keep that in mind, Mr. 
Chairman. 


G-840 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Being a good Milton boy, 
going to Milton high school and Milton public 
school, I am sure you will abide by the chair- 
man’s ruling. 


Mr. Bounsall: Of course. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Flattery will get you no- 
where. 


Mr. Bounsall: We Halton county and Mil- 
ton people have to stick together. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: He was about five years 
behind me when we went through those 
schools. 


Mr. Haggerty: He is still behind you. 
Mr. Bounsall: Rapidly catching up as I 
went. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: His older brother was in 
my class. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s right. My colleague, 
the member for Hamilton East, made some 
of the points I was going to. I was also going 
to inquire about when you would have the 
photo on the licences and the probationary 
licences. But you have answered that, so we 
don’t need to get into it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I hope to introduce a 
bill relating to those two items tomorrow or 
Friday. They will not be dealt with this 
year, but I hope to introduce them. If there 
is any feedback from the public we can re- 
ceive it during the winter, then proceed 
with the bills in the spring. 


Mr. Bounsall: The relation of the photo 
on the licence to highway safety is a bit 
tenuous. What it best does is help the police 
enforce the drinking age—so you don’t get 
driver’s licences lent. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is one of the side 
benefits. 


Mr. Bounsall: When rambling around On- 
tario virtually every community brought 
that to our attention. It is a popular issue, 
so any feedback you are likely to get on 
that will from the committee’s experience, be 
positive—do it right away. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I had that legislation 
ready last March, but did not introduce it, 
waiting for the select committee’s report. 


Mr. Bounsall: The ministry was disap- 
pointed about driver school licensing. We 
didn’t specifically recommend that, because 
we found some rather interesting things. 
We did say we should have our driver edu- 
cation courses improved. I would assume that 
is taking place. We were told that that was 
in fact under way. 

But the other one we came to a con- 
clusion on was that driving instructors, by 
their own admission, needed a much better 
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course than they were getting. They said 
they would like a better course than the 
Ontario Safety League gave. The Ontario 
Safety League said they could only give 
their two-week course—which then was ex- 
panded into three—which was really a 
Mickey Mouse course. They weren't up to 
giving a better one. So the major recom- 
mendation was that the driving schoo] in- 
structors have available to them a much 
better course, one probably best developed 
through the community colleges. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I agree with that fully. 
I have had some discussion with my col- 
league, the Minister of Colleges and Univer- 
sities (Mr. Parrott) and would like to see 
the community colleges implement a course 
for driver instructors. 


Mr. Bounsall: That. we found, would prob- 
ably solve most of the problems. When we 
got into what sort of square footage they 
should have—in terms of licensing an estab- 
lishment, how much blackboard space and 
so on—we had no evidence to suggest the 
odd driving school that operates out of 
someones farmhouse, with training being 
given by the farmer or the farmer’s spouse, 
wasn’t just as good as what was being given 
at the driving school. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No reason whatsoever. I 
taught three of my children to drive auto- 
mobiles, and I think I have done as good a 
job as any professional driver could. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s the reason we shied 
away from licensing, because there was evi- 
dence to suggest that other ways and other 
types of establishments that would have 
difficulty falling under a general regulation 
were, in fact, giving just as good training. 
So we zeroed in on training the instructor, 
having a good course available for him. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You or I training our 
son or daughter to drive is somewhat differ- 
ent from John Doe’s driving school adver- 
tising and offering for sale a professional 
driver’s course. The professional driver's 
course should meet certain standards. 

Mr. Bounsall: All instructors in that school 
should have this upgraded drivers/instruc- 
tors course from whoever can give it, what- 
ever number of community colleges— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The course should include 
certain minimum requirements. [I hate to 
relate driving to flying, but if you take a 
private pilot's licence course under the 
federal Department of Transport, that course 
says you shall have—I believe it was 30 
hours when I took mine, but that was 20 
years ago, so I think it is 40 hours now— 
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a certain number of hours dual training, 
dual cross-country, solo cross-country, and 
you have to have performed forced landings, 
precautionary landings, incipient spins and 
so on, You have to have done all of those 
things within those 40 hours. 

You can probably do them all within 30 
hours, but you must have a total of 40. 

Similarly our course should say you must 
have a certain number of hours of instruction 
in the classroom on the Highway Traffic Act, 
must know what all the signs mean and, 
naturally, must have a certain number of hours 
of steady driving. You can’t take all your 
course driving around the block in Windsor; 
you must go out on the 401, the E. C. Row 
or some place where you have some traffic 
to deal with. 

Mr. Bounsall: And there should be a de- 


fensive driving component as well. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Once you get your licence, 
nobody tells you you can’t go out on 401 
the next day. You may have never been on 
it. I want to emphasize this is the minimum. 


Mr. Bounsall: I think we're in agreement 
there. You're just going to specify a minimum 
for driver education courses. That’s certainly 
along the committee’s thinking as well. 

Another licensing area struck me, but from 
the report given by your parliamentary assist- 
ant on November 3, it may well involve an- 
other ministry. I got a copy of that report. I 
was rather critical that night in that you had 
to leave a number of areas to other ministries, 
as if you were maybe trying to dodge some 
of the issues. You assured me that you weren’t, 
but I know how Milton boys operate, Jim, so 
it’s a possibility. 

On carefully reading the report, that is 
quite correct. Any area that was in your juris- 
diction, you did meet head-on in your response 
that night. 

Of interest to me is that the demerit points, 
when they are finally proven in court, be 
made retroactive to the time of the offence. 
That’s probably in the Solicitor General's area. 
How are you making out in that one? The 
need arises—and this came from every legal 
person we bumped into—because if you are 
about to be found guilty on a given charge 
that would put your licence under suspension. 
At the moment the favourite technique is to 
hire a lawyer, who delays it until you drop off 
some points at one end— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You drop off some points, 
so that if you do lose that case— 


Mr. Bounsall: You've still got your licence 
in hand. Our recommendation was that, even 
if it’s six to eight months later, it takes effect 
at the time of the offence. Even if it’s six or 


eight months prior to that, it will result in 
suspension. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If the suspension starts 
back then, it is over before the court case. 


Mr. Bounsall: No. The suspension would 
start at that point. He would be found guilty 
even if it’s six or eight months later, and he 
would be suspended because it fell within 
the period. The suspension would then take 
effect from the time he was found guilty. 
That would get around the delays—which is all 
they are—to get him into the safe period. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In our legislation of this 
year we have dealt with the problem of people 
who file the appeal, and then once the time 
has gone by, abandon the appeal. That spe- 
cific recommendation we have had consider- 
able discussion on. Mr. Humphries would like 
to give the latest viewpoint on that. 


Mr. Humphries: To implement that pro- 
gram, in so far as our administration is con- 
cerned, requires a reprogramming of the com- 
puter which is rather extensive. Before that 
decision is made we must also consider wheth- 
er you apply the suspension effective the 
date of the offence. You may have been 
charged, may have committed the offence, on 
August 1 this year, and you may come up 
for trial on November 1 or in January de- 
pending on which court you are in. So, by the 
time you are convicted, at that point suspen- 
sion is a long way from the occasion that 
brought it about. What’s more, by the time 
several months have gone by, the point total 
may have gone down, and you are suspend- 
ing somebody who now has a point total of 
nine, eight or seven. However, that’s a bad 
thing, and is the sort of thing we are looking 
at at the present time, before we finally make 
a recommendation to the minister. 


Mr. Bounsall: So you are seeing what effect 
it has on actual cases in files. 


Mr. Humphries: Right. 


Mr. Bounsall: The lawyers tell us they 
have a considerable number of clients in that 
position. They simply say to them: “Look. 
You have to delay this thing four months or 
six months, then three points will have drop- 
ped off the other end I can be found guilty.” 
The lawyers don’t mind the business, I can 
tell you that. We were not trying to be anti- 
lawyer per se on it, but lawyers said: “Look. 
This is just a dodge around the suspension, 
and you might consider backdating it. Then 
we would not get the instruction to go in, 
have a court date, and simply cause a 
delay.” They saw that as a positive thing with- 
in the courts, quite apart from the effect upon 
the person getting a suspension—whatever 
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that effect is. As you know, the committee 
queried the effects of having suspensions at 
all. 

The other area I wanted to speak on was 
the impaired driver. Here you have your 
interministerial task force. How is that inter- 
ministerial force coming along? We saw, 
when we got into the impaired driver area, 
no one recommendation—including that of 
raising the drinking age—as any solution to 
the problem. But the recommendations, taken 
as a package, we hope, would certainly have 
an effect. The extension of the probationary 
period if a probationary driver is found drink- 
ing— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is one thing that we 
have built into our proposed probationary 
licence program. If a person on probationary 
licence is found driving while impaired, they 
would be dealt with quite severely. It’s a 
major problem, one of the most difficult 
problems to deal with. 

Mr. Bounsall: It was quite clear to the 
committee that one of the problems was to 
separate the learning to drive period from the 
learning to drink period. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Unfortunately, some of us 
put those together. 

[10.00] 

Mr. Bounsall: Right. Certainly, somehow 
separating drinking from learning to drive. 
But the whole program for the separating of 
social from problem drinkers, as you find them 
impaired, and what you do with them then— 
we are able to define a social drinker and a 
problem drinker—a problem drinker being, I 
suppose, a euphemism for someone who has 
a real drinking problem, or is an alcoholic 
or near alcoholic. Programs deal with those 
differently. Is there much progress made in 
the interministerial task force with that prob- 
lem? I don’t expect to see quick answers to 
this, but I’'d like to see the package on it 
come together. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We do have an _ inter- 
ministerial committee, which I believe in- 
volves the Solicitor General, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Health and ourselves. We expect a re- 
port from that committee to cabinet early in 
the new year, perhaps before the end of 
January. I don’t know what their recom- 
mendation will be. I’ve racked my brain 
since I've had the responsibility of dealing 
with this particular situation. It has to work 
both ways. 

Mr. Haggerty: If you drink, you don’t 
drive. If you drive, you don’t drink. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It just has to be the most 
difficult problem we have, 


Mr. Bounsall: I know, it’s the difficult one. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What annoys me most is 
this letter I get every second day from a 
member of the Legislature, telling me there’s 
a constituent, poor fellow, upstanding citizen, 
member of the church and president of four 
service clubs and so on, but he blew 0.14 
instead of less than .08. “Mr. Minister, he’s 
going to lose his job” and so on. “Won't you 
give him special consideration?” We have a 
standard letter that goes back. I have no juris- 
diction, no discretion to give that man or 
woman, any special consideration. If I did 
have, I wouldn’t. I tell my _ constituents 
exactly that. 

Mr. Bounsall: For over a year now, when- 
ever they ve come to me on that, I’ve said, “I 
have no sympathy at all with you. You know 
you shouldn’t have. It’s unfortunate you were 
in that level. I don’t want you on the road.” 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’ve had constituents from 
my own riding come to me and tell me all 
these sad tales, and I just say—and did even 
before I was minister or when I was in an- 
other ministry—I have no jurisdiction. The 
minister has no jurisdiction. But if I did, 
there’s no way I would waive that suspension 
period. 

Mr. Bounsall: Another area of drinking and 
driving that the whole committee found very 
intriguing was the finding in other jurisdic- 
tions—I think well known—that if the penalty 
is applied fairly immediately it has a good 
deterrent effect. That led to the report’s 
recommendation of making use of a_ tester 
which has been developed. If a driver turned 
the light on between point five and one, you 
would simply take the keys for 24 hours. That 
being immediate, and also not appearing on 
his record, it’s no— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think that’s in my 
jurisdiction. That would have to be the Soli- 
citor General. 


Mr. Bounsall: 
General's? 


That one is the Solicitor 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We would certainly discuss 
this. They have this, I believe, in Alberta. 
They have the 24 hour suspension, where you 
just take the keys away and send the guy 
home in a taxi or however. We're not too 
sure how this works, but I don’t believe this 
is a matter we could deal with under our 
legislation. It would have to be Attorney 
General, Solicitor General, Criminal Code, 
whatever it may be. 


Mr. Bounsall: From all we heard about 
driver attitudes and effective penalties and so 
on, this was the one which turned the most 
members of the committee on, in terms of 
having an immediate salutary effect upon the 
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driver who's not badly impaired. If he’s over 
one, then you go the normal route. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s very difficult. There 
are certain individuals, I guess, who can be 
proven scientifically to act quite responsible, 
and can probably drive as well as you and I 
can at 0.05, if theyre 0.15. But those are 
very few and far between, 


Mr. Bounsall: At 1.5 you are carrying an 
awful load. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No. Not 1.5, 0.15. 
Mr. Bounsall: Well, 1.5 or 0.15— 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not recommending it. 


Mr. Bounsall: There are other areas I can 
get into here, but you are obviously working 
on it. I will follow up with the Solicitor 
General the use of that tester, because that 
is really an intriguing area. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The Solicitor General has 
brought in a program using the roadside 
tester now. It has been approved; I don’t 
know to what degree they are using it. I know 
they are implementing it on a gradual basis. 
They are using it now, I know that. 

Mr. Bounsall: One last comment in another 
area; I brought this up recently with Mr. 
Humphries. An intriguing program was insti- 
tuted in Oregon which, if instituted here, you 
could not announce. They divided all sus- 
pended drivers into four random groups, then 
followed all of them along for two years, 
watching their driving record. 

One group they suspended in the normal 
way. One group was ignored completely, as if 
there was not a suspension, as if somehow 
the fact they should have been suspended got 
lost in the computer. One was required to 
take, at their own expense, a defensive driving 
course. They wrote the fourth group, saying, 
“Your licence is suspended. Tell us the condi- 
tions under which you absolutely need to 
drive your vehicle. If it is to go to work, get 
a letter from your employer. If it is to go 
to school, get a letter from your dean or your 
principal,” and so on. 

They got a fantastic reply rate, something 
like 97 or 98 per cent, indicating under what 
conditions they had to drive. Even if they 
wrote back and said, “Gee, I need my vehicle 
all the time. I have to take it to the super- 
market, my wife is a cripple, I need it for 
work” and so on and so forth—no matter what 
excuse they gave—they gave them a licence 
which indicated that the licence was suspend- 
ed, but valid for whatever things they had 
written back. Then they followed up their 
driving records. 

They found no difference between the 
group they suspended normally and the group 


they did not suspend. The group that took 
the defensive driving course were a little bit 
better in their subsequent driving. But the 
group they had write back were markedly 
better. 

It is the type of program which you can’t 
institute en masse, or announce you have, be- 
cause that would kill the effect of the pro- 
gram. We did not put that in our recom- 
mendations— 


Mr. Bradley: Let’s hope they don’t read 
Hansard. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s all out now. 


Mr. Bounsall: Not too many people will 
read Hansard on this. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I hope not. 


Mr. Bounsall: I wonder if the ministry 
would not consider that? I hope you would 
not tell us, or only quietly, lest the word get 
out. But obviously in terms of making drivers 
safer, particularly that group that had reached 
the suspension stage, that has been proven 
in one other jurisdiction at least to have quite 
an effect. The fact that you involve them seri- 
ously, telling you where they really have to 
have their vehicle, that act causes them to 
take their driving somewhat more seriously. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is a new philosophy 
I had not considered. It has some interest; it 
is something that we certainly should pass on 
to the interministerial committee. 

Mr. Philip: I am sure you have thought of 
other ways to be devious—why not try that? 

Mr. Gilbert: I was just going to say, Mr. 
Chairman, in the demerit point system you 
bring people in for interviews, and that a 
dialogue goes on between the driver and the— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That approach is not usual- 
ly used for impaired drivers, because if im- 
paired they have already lost their licence. 
They have other driving habits, and my offi- 
cials tell me that it is probably those people 
who have the bad driving habits who get 
the nine demerit points, which triggers the 
computer to send them out a letter to come 
in for an interview—or 12 points; it’s nine 
points for an interview, 12 for a test. 

This is somewhat of a lost cause, because 
99 per cent, or a very high percentage of 
those drivers that have demerit points, drive 
perfectly when you take them out for a test. 
There’s nothing wrong with their ability to 
drive—it’s their habits. We can hit them over 
the head with a baseball bat and say, come 
to your senses. But other than that, there are 
very few ever fail that test. Is that right, Mr. 
Humphries? 


Mr. Humphries: I’d say almost none. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: They are not poor drivers. 
They are drivers with bad habits, or who in- 
sist on taking particular risks. 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, the minister 
answered my question in part. It was the 
question of these tilt-back trucks. I wasn’t 
concerned with markings on the back, but 
I was concerned with a barrier. I have sug- 
gested that as most of these trucks have 
hydraulic pumps on them, it wouldn’t be 
much of an engineering task to have a hy- 
draulic gate that could be lowered as a 
barrier. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I assure you, Mr. Mc- 
Guigan, that if it’s the last thing I do in this 
ministry, I am going to do something with 
those particular vehicles. I don’t think our 
people have come up with the total answer 
yet. Every time I am driving along the 
highway and I see one of those vehicles with 
an eight- or 10-foot overhang behind the rear 
axle, and that razor-sharp edge, cold shivers 
run up and down my spine. Somehow or 
other we are going to do something about this. 

Mr. McGuigan: That’s what prompted my 
question. I ran up behind one just quite 
recently. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I hope not too close. 
Mr. McGuigan: No. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There was a case—I think 
it was out in Mississauga—where we had a 
dual fatality. A car on a dark night ran into 
the rear end of one of those vehicles. 


Mr. McGuigan: Just one technical thing: 
Is it the law that all trucks have a barrier, 
and these trucks are exempted, or how does 
that work? 


Mr. Humphries: No requirement for that 
barrier. 


Mr. McGuigan: Not on any truck. 


Mr. Haggerty: They should have, shouldn’t 
they? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Most trailers, most trucks 
have a structure built down below the rear 
of the frame that gives some protection from 
a vehicle running up behind. 


Mr. Haggerty: Not much, though. It’s used 
more as a step-ladder. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not necessarily. I recall, 
a number of years ago out in Oakville, there 
was a lumber truck—probably a truck with a 
12-foot flat-bed with 16 foot lumber on it. 
It had a mechanical breakdown and was 
pulled off to the side of the road. There was 
a car coming up—why he was off on the 
shoulder, I don’t know—that ran into the 
back end of this truck and, of course, de- 


capitated the whole crew. This is pretty hard 
to deal with. 

When you have overhanging loads, they 
are required to have red flags and so on. But 
the particular vehicle that we are discussing 
with that long, overhanging razor edge— 
maybe it’s just that edge that bothers me 
the most. As you say, if we can send men 
to the moon surely we can put a structure 
on an E-type vehicle that will fold up and 
still let the platform fold down. It’s just a 
case of requiring it, that’s all. 


Mr. Philip: I wonder if the minister has 
confused his comments on the statement by 
Fred Cederberg of your ministry when he 
said it would be impossible to check annually 
the 500,000 to a million cars in the prov- 
ince that are five years or older. I am won- 
dering whether the minister concurs with 
the statement that we can’t set up an ade- 
quate car-checking system similar to what I 
observed in Germany when I was over there 
on the select committee. What direction do 
you plan on moving in in that areaP 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I wouldn’t go as far as 
Mr. Cederberg and say it’s impossible. We 
have some five million registered vehicles— 
I believe that’s right—including trailers. I 
believe the recommendation was that all 
vehicles over five years of age—is that right? 


{10:15] 
Mr. Humphries: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That they be checked 
annually. This is something we're consider- 
ing. School buses have their own require- 
ments for safety certificates. Dump trucks 
now have their own requirements for safety 
certificates, and we're looking at other com- 
mercial vehicles. But as far as all automo- 
biles are concerned, we now require the 
safety certificate every time the automobile 
changes hands. There are, perhaps, a small 
percentage of people who buy an automo- 
bile and keep it for 10 years, then trade it 
in and get a new one. 

Most people who buy a new automobile 
are perpetual new automobile buyers. They 
buy one every year Or every two or three 
years, and trade that in. Of course, then the 
vehicle gets a safety certificate before it’s 
sold to the next person. The normal person, 
such as myself, who usually buys those one- 
year-old cars with 8,000 to 10,000 miles on 
it, drives it about two years and trades it 
in again. So, of course, that gets a certificate. 
We feel the vast majority of our automobiles 
are getting safety standard certificates fairly 
regularly through that changing of hands 
process. 
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There are also the safety lanes that travel 
around the country and which we set up at 
unannounced points to give safety checks. 
There’s also the authority under the Act for 
any police officer who sees a vehicle to order 
a check. I think most of us who are familiar 
with vehicles can tell—not all but many of the 
vehicles—you can just spot them and _ say 
that vehicle looks as if it’s unsafe and it 
should go through a safety check. 

Mr. Philip: That’s why I get pulled over all 
the time. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The officers on the high- 
way have this privilege and do this periodi- 
cally. Periodically I get very nasty phone calls 
from some individual who has been told to go 
to our MTC station in Downsview and have 


his safety check. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Minister, Mr. Chairman, 
I think to be fair to Mr. Cederberg, he was 
relating primarily to the type of extensive 
check that we do at the present time when 
he was talking about the problems with it. 
Mr. Humphries knows about this in more 
detail than I do, certainly. But as I under- 
stand it, the jurisdictions that are into this 
are not into the extensive safety checks that 
we are carrying out. Maybe you, after your 
deliberations in Germany, might disagree with 
that. But it’s my understanding they don’t 
go into the same detailed check. 

Mr. Philip: I wasn’t over there on the high- 
way safety committee. I was there with the 
committee on transportation of goods, and 
therefore, didn’t go into it in great detail. But 
it was a pretty elaborate system—a produc- 
tion line system of checking. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As I understand it, in 
British Columbia they implement that pro- 
gram. I think that’s the only province other 
than Ontario that has a program requiring 
periodic tests. 


Mr. Philip: I’m sure that other MPPs 
get consumer complaints periodically about 
the whole—for example, somebody has taken 
his car into a garage to get it certified and 
had a whole bunch of work done that he 
thinks was unnecessary. My wife had that 
experience, with a mechanic that we didn’t 
know. 

I'm wondering, if a program is set up, 
if you would at least consider the possibility 
that those who are authorized to do the test- 
ing are not also authorized to do the repair 
work. It doesn’t have to be a government 
agency that does the testing. In Germany they 
license testing centres and it’s similar to the 
way in which you license a trucking opera- 
tion or any other private enterprise operation. 
But these companies are not also allowed to 


do any of the repair work. It would seem to 
me that is the direction that you should be 
going if youre planning on— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As I understand it now, 
the vehicle inspection stations that we license 
or approve to do the inspection don’t neces- 
sarily have to do the repair work. You can 
take your automobile to a station and have it 
inspected; the mechanic says you need a new 
muffler but you don’t have to have him put 
the muffler on. You can go down to Speedy 
Muffler down the road, have the new muffler 
put on, bring it back and say here is my 
new mufiler and get the certificate signed. In 
many cases the individual does get that sta- 
tion to do the repair work, but it’s not com- 
pulsory by any means. 

Mr. Humphries: The inspection station 
must, under those circumstances, give the cer- 
tificate, whether he does the work or not. 


Hon. Mr, 
standards. 


Snow: Provided he meets the 


Mr. Philip: I wonder if you’d comment on 
the— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Just before we leave that 
point—we do get complaints from people who 
buy a used car from their mother-in-law or 
their next-door neighbour; they take it and 
get the certificate, get the transfer; they have 
the vehicle a month or six weeks or two 
months, then they find somehing wrong with 
the vehicle and they blame the inspection 
station. 

They seem to think that that certificate of 
fitness is a warranty, which of course, it is 
not. It states that that vehicle, on the parti- 
cular day of the issuance of that certificate, 
met certain standards. If three weeks down 
the line, the bottom falls out of the muffler, 
then of course, it doesn’t meet those standards 
and the inspection station is not responsible. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Minister, we have been 
checking some of these inspection stations. 
Mr. Argue could comment on that. It might 
be interesting— 

Mr. Argue: We do many checks on the 
stations. But the one worth mentioning is with 
what we term a ghost car, where we set up 
a vehicle and take it into an inspection 
station to see how they treat it. Sometimes 
they do very little inspection—we have had 
this—and sometimes there might be some over- 
charging. Of course, we immediately charge 
these people. But I think the biggest benefit 
that has come from this is that after having 
operated it for a few weeks, we then could 
get nobody to inspect it other than properly. 

We say were in a hurry; they say, “No 
way, the government’s clamping down, we 
have to bring that in and do a complete and 
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full inspection.” This is exactly what we want 
and we are going to be trying these in 
different regions of Ontario. We hope that 
kind of idea gets around and that it will im- 
prove the situation considerably. 


Mr. Philip: I wonder if the minister would 
comment—Does he yet have the results of 
the RIDE program experiment in Etobicoke, 
where the police cars that are doing the 
checking actually have the big neon signs 
on top of the cars and they are doing the 
alcohol inspection throughout the borough? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I have no report on this 
and I doubt if the ministry has. I am aware of 
the intensified program there but there would 
be no real reason for the Etobicoke or the 
Metro police in the Etobicoke precinct to send 
us a report. If they were going to report the 
results of such a test, it would be to the 
Solicitor General. 

Mr. Philip: On the whole problem of rec- 
ord-keeping, I appreciate what the minister 
has done, first of all to safeguard the records 
and the direction that he has even put into an 
Act. But I have here a complaint from some- 
body in Ms. Bryden’s riding in which he says 
that he actually received three warnings of 
warrants for his arrest over parking tickets, 
plus two final issue summonses for parking 
in the last couple of months. In each of these 
cases, the tag was taken off his car and the 
issue was sent to an address that he had 
moved from in 1974, 

The earliest parking offence took place in 
October 1975 and the latest in 1976 “and the 
warrant warnings were directed to my current 
address as of August 1976.” But a check 
with Metro police revealed that all of the 
previous sentences went to his pre-March 
1974 address. So he was wondering about the 
record keeping when you have that kind of 
mixup. 

I have had constituents who have received 
summonses for cars that they have sold and 
sent in the new registration years before. 
Have there been problems with record keep- 
ing like this and is there any method of 
correcting that kind of mixup? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: First of all, may I ask is 
this Mr. Nanoff he is referring to? 


Mr. Philip: No. I can give the minister 
the letter. I just don’t want to read the man’s 
name into the record, but— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, this is not the same 
one. But it sounds like a similar case to one 
that I do know about. There was an article 
in a recent issue of the Globe and Mail— 
there are instances where individuals transfer 
vehicles and they do not report changes of 
address. They may, in the process of trans- 
ferring a vehicle from one to another, fill 
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in the new address on the vehicle transfer 
slip but not fill in a change of address report. 
When that comes through from the licence 
issuing office it can foul up our computer © 
system if there is a different address on the 
registration but not a change of address for 
the individual. 


Mr. Philip: So, this would account for why 
the police knew where to reach him but why 
the summonses did not— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. We get numerous 
cases of mistaken summonses. I had a letter 
from a constituent of mine last week—a gen- 
tleman whom I know very well—who received 
a parking ticket showing his licence number 
at 4 o clock on a Saturday afternoon at such 
and such a street in Toronto. But he wrote 
to me and he said that at that particular time 
he was attending his niece’s wedding—I be- 
lieve it was his niece—at the Bronte Legion 
Hall—sorry, you have something against legion 
halls—but at the Bronte Legion Hall. 

Mr. Philip: I don’t have anything against 
legion halls— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You said it cut their busi- 
ness. I’m sorry. 


Mr. Philip: I said that the ride program 
seems to cut into their business. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: This gentleman was attend- 
ing his niece’s wedding and was proposing the 
toast. He sent me a copy of a letter from his 
niece and her husband thanking him for 
attending the wedding and proposing the 
toast. This was all at the same time that he 
was supposedly receiving a parking ticket in 
Toronto. This obviously has to be a human 
error, at some point, where somebody trans- 
posed a number—just as, periodically, you or 
I when dialling a telephone number get—or 
when my daughter or son— 

Mr. Philip: As long as he wasn’t using the 
wedding for an excuse for having been in a 
brothel or some place like that at the time 
the other took place— 

An hon. member: Maybe he was at the 
wrong wedding. 


Mr. Philip: Or a body rub. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are mixups in sum- 
monses for parking tickets. There is no doubt 
that this happens. Most of these horrendous 
experiences that we find out about—such as 
the woman, I believe, in Kitchener or Cam- 
bridge last year, who rectived 600 parking 
tickets. 


Mr. Humphries: That was a programming 
problem. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That was a situation where 
her registration got transposed and became the 
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number of one of the leasing companies that 
had hundreds of cars. She owned one car 
and she was getting all the parking tickets 
that were coming through for one of the 
leasing companies. 

[10:30] 


I’m sure this started out as a human error. 
And when these things come to our attention, 
we immediately deal with them and get the 
system corrected. But I don’t think there’s any 
way that we will ever have—the computer only 
kicks out, as corrected, information that goes 
into it. If someone makes an error on a serial 
number on a vehicle or a driver’s licence num- 
ber or an address or a birth date or whatever 
goes in, it’s going to come out wrong. 

Mr. Chairman: We were five minutes late 
getting started, Mr. Haggerty. Do you want 
to make some brief comments? 


Mr. Haggerty: In that length of time, I 
was about ready to give up. 


Mr. Chairman: You never give up. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Ray never gives up. 


Mr. Haggerty: Never gives up, no. I think 
we should be talking about the tunnel in Port 
Colborne but I can’t get into that vote. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, we're not in that vote 
yet, Ray. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, what I’m concerned 
about is the— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s only $50 million 
dollars anyway. 


Mr. Haggerty: —reciprocal agreement that 
youre contemplating with our American 
neighbours to the south. I’m concerned about 
one of the studies that were made on trans- 
port drivers in the United States where they 
were apparently consuming chemicals called 
“uppers” or “speed pills” or something, 
Drivers away on long hauls and that. I was 
wondering if there ever was such a study 
completed in Ontario? I guess that comes 
under the federal regulations—under the fed- 
eral Transport minister. Is there any abuse 
of the 60 hours in Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I haven’t had any reports 
of abuse brought to my attention at all—I 
don’t know whether Mr. Humphries has any 
comments, 


Mr. Humphries: The federal ministry of 
labour has regulations on the use of logbooks. 
There is no way of telling how effective that 
system is, because nobody knows whether the 
information written in the logbooks is accu- 
rate or not. I know some of the provinces are 
checking these logbooks for the federal gov- 
ernment through the RCMP and talking with 
the individuals who do the checking. But 


there’s no assurance whatever that what they 
are reading in the logbooks is fact. 

Mr. Haggerty: In other words there can be 
some abuse then? 

Mr. Humphries: There’s nothing to prevent 
it. Because there’s nobody standing over the 
person who’s making the entry into the log- 
book. So the question of the effectiveness of 
the logbook is, I think, very much in doubt. 


Mr. Haggerty: Then there’s an area for 
improvement? 


Mr. Humphries: That’s right. 


Mr. Haggerty: Hopefully the ministry will 
be doing something in that area. 

My second concern is about the condi- 
tions on the Queen Elizabeth Way or on the 
expressways in Ontario. I wish there were 
some ways to warn motorists, particularly at 
this time of year, using the Queen Elizabeth 
Way when there is a traffic backup or an 
accident on the highway. At such times there 
should be some type of warning device such 
as caution lights at intervals along there tell- 
ing drivers that traffic is almost at a standstill. 
I’ve seen a number of accidents— 


Mr. Bradley: There’s one at the Burlington 
Skyway. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The Skyway or the Garden 
River— 

Mr. Haggerty: Is there anything that you 
can put up there to warn motorists that the 
traffic is almost at a standstill? I came through 
the other day from Niagara Falls to Toronto 
and saw a number of accidents—not one car 
but five and six cars—that just completely 
blocked down the traffic. There was a holdup 
almost from Oakville to Toronto. It was a 
long delay. It’s a good idea to take the 
service road if youre well aware of the 
holdup. I think there should be some type of 
warning light there to say caution is required 
ahead—to reduce speed or something like that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Just a moment while I 
answer that. On specific situations where this 
happens _ periodically—like the Burlington 
Skyway—we do have a type of sign now. 
Were investigating a new computerized sign 
that would be connected with the OPP de- 
tachment. As soon as they know there’s a 
blockage on the Skyway or it’s stopped be- 
cause of high winds as it was last week, they 
will immediately be able to get a sign acti- 
vated. 

I’m not sure if it is practical to do that 
every mile down the— 

Mr. Haggerty: You could get it at the 
Burlington Skyway because you can turn off 
and take tthe route under the bridge there. 
You would have to have a light up there to 
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warn the motorists as they approach the 
bridge. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have a traffic light 
there now, but we are looking at ways of 
improvement. 

Mr. Haggerty: I think you should have 
some safety precautions all along that route. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: An accident can happen 
momentarily at any point that will block that 
highway and no one has any warning as to 
where it’s going to be. 

Mr, Haggerty: Yes, but you could still have 
warning lights at intervals. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As soon as this happens, 
the police move in. If it’s a major block they 
start diverting traffic at the intersection. 

Mr. Haggerty: I have not seen that happen 
on too many occasions. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They do. They'll block and 
divert traffic at the previous intersection, -Un- 
fortunately, if you have gone by that inter- 
section you are stuck. 


Mr. Haggerty: The other point I want to 
raise with the minister is this, apparently you 
said that you have a motor cycle. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s right. 


Mr. Haggerty: Do you have insurance on it 
all year? 

Hon, Mr. Snow: I do. 

Mr. Haggerty: I’ve had it brought to my 
attention that many young motor cycle opera- 
tors consider it a ripoff by the insurance com- 
panies that they have to have insurance for 
12 months a year, and it’s expensive. It could 
be issued the same as for a truck licence, 
every three months or every four months. It 
can be paid for that period of time and then 
renewed. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: My son and I bought a 
motor cycle last spring. 


Mr. Haggerty: I am sure you don’t drive it 
at this time of year. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No. I have not driven it 
for the last couple of weeks, but I do enjoy 
driving it. We got a quote on the insurance 
and, not because of my driving record—I hap- 
pen to have a pretty good one—but my son 
does not have as good a one and because of 
his age we were faced with a fairly substan- 
tial insurance fee. I said, “That’s not too bad. 
We'll take the insurance for six months,” be- 
cause we did not intend to use the motor 
cycle in the winter months anyway. Of course, 
we were immediately told by the insurance 
company, “No dice. That this is an annual 
fee.” 

We accepted that, because I am sure if 
they were allowing or providing a six-month 


policy the premiums would be so adjusted 
that they would derive the same amount ‘of 
revenue in any case. 

Mr. Haggerty: It shouldn’t be allowed. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They base the premiums 
on motor cycle coverage to cover the claims 
on motor cycles. 

Mr. Haggerty: Perhaps if people wouldn’t 
use them in the winter there wouldn’t be that 
number of accidents. I think the youngsters 
are right when they say it’s a ripoff by the 
insurance companies and you should be— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t have any control 
over insurance. That comes under the Minis- 
try of Consumer and Commercial Relations. 

Mr. Haggerty: You issue the licence. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I understand totally the 
point you are making. 

Mr. Haggerty: I won’t go any further with 
that. The other matter is, I think youre 
concerned about bringing in regulations to 
control hazardous goods or materials being 
transported on highways. I suggest that you 
contact the United States Coast Guard, be- 
cause they have an exceptionally good cata- 
loguing of all hazardous goods that are trans- 
ported by steamship vessels and it’s almost 
the same as that. I think it’s the United 
States Coast Guard or the United States Navy, 
but they have a good one, because the fire 
chief in the city of Port Colborne uses that 
pretty well to control any possible accidents 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway, particularly in 
the Welland Canal. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As I mentioned before, 
the federal government is preparing regu- 
lations dealing with shipping by water, air, 
road and rail. 

Mr. Haggerty: The other matter concerns 
inspection of vehicles. I think you should have 
inspections of new vehicles that are coming 
off the assembly line, because I can tell you, 
some of them are a hazard on the roads. In 
particular, it relates to tires. I've had my 
own personal experience. At about 12,000 
miles I’ve had to put a whole new set of 
tires on my car because the radial tires as 
they are, the beads or the belts slipped or 
shifted and it caused almost a weave right 
down the tire. I thought it was due to the 
winter conditions, but when I had the car 
in for an inspection it was four tires that 
were gone. I wrote to Ford. I wasn’t too 
happy about it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I'll bet you're driving a 
Ford made in Oakville. I hope you are. 

Mr. Haggerty: I understand there are other 
persons who have bought new cars with radial 
tires and have run into the same difficulty. 
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Sure, the companies will give you some con- 
sideration as to the number of miles that 
you've driven, but there is a loss of time and 
other inconveniences to the consumer who 
purchased the product. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: New vehicles come under 
the federal Motor Vehicle Safety Act and we 
do not have any provincial jurisdiction over 
the manufacture or import of new vehicles. 
I would suggest we should have, because I 
think it would be a terrible situation for the 
motor vehicle manufacturing industry if it 


had to have different regulations for each 
of the 10 provinces, as well as the United 
States. 

We do have a standard requirement under 
federal legislation. If there is something 
wrong with the federal legislation, I'd be 
pleased to put our views forward to the 
federal minister asking him to rectify it. 

Mr. Haggerty: I'd suggest that you check 
the tires, particularly the tires. 


Vote 2503 agreed to. 
The committee adjourned at 10:40 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:05 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(continued) 


On vote 2504, provincial roads program: 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, there is a 
topic I’d like to discuss for a few minutes 
with the committee. The minister is not 
totally unaware of it, but to put the matter 
in perspective, with your indulgence, I’d like 
to give a bit of the history of this situation. 

Basically, it deals with the transverse 
grooving program and the attendant noise 
problems associated with that program since 
its inception. While I know that marked 
improvements have been introduced to the 
program, the saga I’m going to unfold deals 
with the earlier stages of the program which 
involved some difficulties in that area. My 
purpose is to ask the minister to give con- 
sideration to an alternative remedial process 
that would correct a particular problem that 
exists on the stretch of Highway 401 that 
bisects the riding of Oriole. 

If I might go back to the accelerated 
program that was initiated by the ministry 
on the Highway 401 Toronto bypass, I think 
this program is part of the 10-year program 
that’s been in existence since 1963 but which 
was accelerated in 1973 in the Metro 
Toronto area. The results of that program, 
in fact, have been reported in a report issued 
by the research and development division 
of the ministry in February 1976. I'll come 
back to that in a moment. 

First of all, I'd like to identify the prob- 
lem as it has developed. In the summer and 
fall of 1975, the program of introducing 
transverse grooving on selected sections of 
Highway 401 in the Toronto bypass area in- 
cluded a stretch of Highway 401 between 
the Don Valley Parkway on the east and the 
Leslie Street interchange on the west, affect- 
ing the westbound north collector lane of 
Highway 401. 

Almost immediately upon completion of 
that particular installation, I started to re- 
ceive telephone calls from people who had 
been experiencing markedly increased noise 

problems emanating from the high whine 
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produced as a result of vehicles moving over 
the transverse grooved section that had been 
installed. 

The main feature of the program, as I 
understand it, has been to introduce trans- 
verse grooving in interchange areas on ramps 
where there is a turning movement and 
where the highest incidence of accidents has 
occurred on wet slippery roads in inclement 
weather conditions. That, of course, was part 
of the installation at the Don Valley Park- 
way ramp and at the Leslie Street ramp. 

In this particular case, the transverse 
grooving was carried through from one inter- 
change to the other, a distance of one to 
one and a quarter miles on the straight 
stretch. [ll certainly stand to be corrected, 
but I’m not aware of any other similarly ex- 
tensive straight stretch of highway in this 
experimental program in the Toronto bypass 
area. 

In any event, on the north side of High- 
way 401 in this location, there are two 
large residential complexes. The characteris- 
tics of one is that it’s a high-rise residential 
area as well as a townhouse area, comprising 
condominium units; so we have a group of 
home owners living in condominiums on the 
north side of the highway between the Don 
Valley Parkway and Don Mills Road. Part 
of that complex comprises townhouses and 
one very large high-rise building municipally 
known as 5 Parkway Forest Drive and which, 
I believe, was the first condominium unit to 
be built in the borough of North York. 

That particular building is positioned at 
a 90-degree angle to the highway. Immedi- 
ately upon the completion of this work, the 
owners of the condominium units on the east 
side of the building started to experience a 
tremendous increase in noise that was coming 
from the highway and bounding up the east 
wall of the building. Each one of those 
units has a balcony which the owners thereof 
found to be unusable in the spring, summer 
and fall periods of the year. 

The noise of the whining emanating from 
the highway was so loud, in fact, that they 
could not hear a radio or television if they 
were sitting out on their balconies. As a re- 
sult, many of them, at considerable expense 
to themselves, enclosed their balcony areas 
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and made them a part of their enclosed living 
quarters. But the sound still continued to 
penetrate through the walls and windows. 
More than a few contacted me indicating that 
it was so bad, particularly on days of high 
moisture when you have an echo and re- 
verberation, that they were finding it difficult 
to sleep. 

None of them have complained that they 
bought their units unaware of the fact that 
the highway existed. They accepted that fact 
and, in fact, one of the reasons they bought 
in the area was because of their close proxim- 
ity to a major crosstown route as well as a 
major north-south artery, the Don Valley 
Parkway, which is a great convenience factor 
in that respect. But they did not anticipate 
that the recognized drone from the highway 
would be so exaggerated as the result of the 
introduction of transverse grooving. 

Consequently, in January 1976 the 400-odd 
owners, through the executive of York Con- 
dominium Corporation No. 16, contacted me 
and asked me to attend at their building to 
consider with them ways and means of re- 
solving this particular problem. I undertook 
to do so with the co-operation of the ministry. 
Two staff people, Mr. Dale and Dr. May, who 
are associated with the research and develop- 
ment division of the ministry, attended with 
me that evening to point out the purpose of 
the program, which does have a great deal of 
merit. I’m not questioning that; nor were 
the residents in question. They recognized 
the safety features of the program and that, 
in fact, it will undoubtedly contribute to a 
reduction in the number of accidents and 
perhaps in the number of deaths resulting 
from collisions occurring on the highway be- 
cause of slipperiness in inclement weather. 
{10:15] 

Their concern was that this grooving con- 
tinued down the straight stretch, as I indi- 
cated earlier, from the one interchange to the 
other. We attended a well-attended and 
spirited meeting of the owners of the con- 
dominiums. I assured them, after explanations 
of the purpose of the program had been given, 
that we would pursue the matter further. 

As you will recall, Mr. Minister, I provided 
you with copies of follow-up correspondence 
to the owners concerning the fact that these 
meetings had taken place and that the minis- 
try staff had participated and assisted all of 
us in those deliberations. 

As a result, I committed myself and the 
ministry to doing a sound level study at the 
location to try to determine in a more specific 
way the extent of the increased noise factor, 
although it was conceded that it would be 
difficult to do and that it was after the fact. 


Also, no similar noise studies had been done 
prior to the installation of this particular 
work. 

Nevertheless, the study was undertaken by 
Dr. May and, although there were some de- 
lays in the completion of the study, it was 
eventually completed in October 1976. It was 
about that time, when we had just completed 
the first full summer with the grooving in 
place, that I started to receive individual com- 
plaints from residents in the low-rise or single- 
family home residential subdivision, also on 
the north side of the highway, between Don 
Mills Road and Leslie Street, commonly 
known as the Henry Farms subdivision. 

The people came to me and indicated on 
an individual basis that they were finding it 
exceedingly more difficult to enjoy the privacy 
of their backyards and the company of their 
neighbours in their backyards during the 
pleasant outdoor weather because of the 
noticeably increased noise emanating from the 
highway. 

They asked what could be done to resolve 
this problem and Id indicated that if this was 
not an isolated matter but was being experi- 
enced by one and all in the area, an indication 
of that fact might be clearly demonstrated if 
they contacted the people in the area to de- 
termine whether they were experiencing the 
same thing or whether they themselves were 
over-sensitive to the problem. 

Some people in the area took the initiative 
to find out whether other people were indeed 
experiencing this disruption in the normal use 
of their property. 

At that time—this was during the past 
spring and summer—as they were about to 
bring to me a petition they had taken in the 
area, I was contacted by someone in the York 
condominium that I referred to earlier. They — 
made me aware of the fact that part of your 
ongoing program was to provide for the 
awarding of a contract that would allow for 
additional transverse grooving to be installed 
in other selected locations on the Highway 
401 Toronto bypass, with a new and im- 
proved type of grooving that I understand 
has a much lower noise factor associated with 
it. 

When this came to my attention, because 
the difficulties we’d been experiencing had 
yet to be resolved with regard, to the old type 
of installation which had this high noise factor 
associated with it, as you will recall, I imme- 
diately arranged a meeting with you—and I 
appreciated your willingness to see me on a 
moment’s notice—to draw to your attention 
the fact that it would be inappropriate to 
provide additional transverse grooving in an 
area that was already experiencing this noise 
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problem. At that meeting with you, it was 
determined that a portion of one of the centre 
core lanes was scheduled to be subject to 
further transverse grooving. It was through 
your good offices, and because of your per- 
sonal interest and your personal attendance 
at the location, that you came to appreciate 
it would ‘be inappropriate to incorporate that 
part of that contract in that stretch of the 
highway where this noise problem was so 
excessive. 

I can assure you that your interest and 
personal attendance to acquaint yourself per- 
sonally with the magnitude of the problem 
has been most appreciated by the people in 
the area. As a result of that, I did appreciate 
also that you personally issued a stop-work 
order and reassigned that part of the contract 
to another area of Highway 401. 

The regrettable and embarrassing event 
that followed, as you may recall, was that 
the contractor for this project went out one 
evening and, unbeknown to you or to me or 
to the ministry people who had specifically 
reassigned this particular work to another 
location, and did close to 2,000 feet of one 
of the centre cores in the troublesome area. 
It was not until the next morning when I 
received a call that I was aware of the fact 
that we were being accused hastily almost of 
double-crossing the people in the area. 

I immediately got on tto the matter and 
found out what had happened, namely that 
the contractor had improperly gone out and 
done a stretch of highway that wasn’t even 
included in the original contract which you 
had revised to accommodate our situation. 
Needless to say, it indeed proved embarrass- 
ing. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Embarrassing for you and 
embarrassing for some of the rest of us. 

Mr. Williams: That’s right. I think it’s im- 
portant that it does go on the record to 
clarify that point, because I think some people 
have still not been totally assured of that 
fact that it was an error committed by the 
se and not by you, me or the ministry 
starr. 

That gives you the historical background to 
put the matter into perspective. If I might 
come to what has been asked for as a reason- 
able solution to the problem, Id like to refer 
to three documents which really come to the 
nub of the problem and what I think would 
be a reasonable solution to the problem. 
Attendant to it is a cost factor of which I’m 
not unaware but which would be necessary 
to initiate the necessary remedial work. 

As you may recall, I did file with you the 
petition I referred to, which was taken up by 
the Henry Farms subdivision residents. The 
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content of the petition is very brief, although 
it’s very lengthly as far as the number of 
signatories to the petition is concerned. I 
might simply read to you the body of the 
petition because it is brief, succinct and to 
the point. It really comes to what they see 
as a reasonable solution to the problem, which 
I personally believe would indeed be a re- 
sponsible solution to the matter. 

The petition was dated July 25, It was from 
the residents of the Henry Farms subdivision 
who were protesting the “dramatic increase 
in noise caused by a decision made by your 
department. The excessive noise is the result 
of the sawing of grooves in the concrete sur- 
face in all 12 lanes plus two exit-entrance 
lanes in this area within the past two years.” 

Not all 12 lanes have been provided with 
this transverse grooving, of course. However, 
it must have felt that way because of the 
high intensity of the noise. 

“We insist that this area should be asphalt- 
paved in the manner recently completed in 
the Avenue Road-Bathurst area as soon as 
possible. 

“To properly appreciate the effect that we 
are being subjected to in our homes, listen 
to the tire noise in your car the next time 
you travel on ‘these two surfaces on the 401.” 

To interject again, Mr. Minister, you did 
do that. I think that was appreciated be- 
cause it was the most tangible way of bring- 
ing the extent of the noise factor to your 
attention. 


“The noise from the grooved surface is 
definitely a higher frequency and is extremely 
annoying. In future, grooves should be used 
only at ramp-braking areas and at curve 
problem areas.” 


That was the body of the brief that was 
submitted, Mr. Minister. As you can see, the 
people in petitioning were not being un- 
reasonable and were not unmindful of the 
value of the program, because in their brief 
they acknowledge that the use of the trans- 
verse grooving at the ramps, and in the weav- 
ing areas related particularly to the inter- 
changes, meets a valid need for introduction 
of this type of safety factor. Theyre not 
questioning that. In fact, they’re stating right 
in their brief that they recognize and accept 
it. But it’s for this long straight stretch of 
road between the two interchanges from 
which this high piercing whine emanates that 
they are asking for remedial action. 

I might point out—and I think you're well 
aware of this—that at that stretch of the 
highway we're really sitting right in the Don 
Valley. The sound tends to carry right up the 
valley from that location because there is a 
grade there that contributes to the sound of 
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the vehicles, which is further aggravated by 
the noise emanating from the transverse 
grooving. 

Mr. Minister, what is being asked for—and 
and I’m here today on behalf of the residents 
to ask on their behalf as well, because I feel 
it’s a reasonable request—is that consideration 
be given to resurfacing the straight stretch— 
—not the ramp areas, but the straight stretch 
—between the Don Valley Parkway and Leslie 
Street with the type of seeded aggregate tex- 
tured asphalt that has been applied in the 
area they referred to in their brief, the 
Avenue Road-Bathurst area. From my own 
personal experience and from yours, I’m sure, 
in driving over that stretch of asphalted area, 
there is a marked improvement in the amount 
of noise that emanates from the moving 
traffic. 

Indeed, in the study I referred to earlier, 
which was issued in February 1976, by your 
research and development division and which 
was entitled Improved Driving Qualities on 
Highway 401 Toronto Bypass—Interim Report, 
it’s pointed out that the ministry recognizes 
that for future concrete paving construction 
in noise-sensitive areas—this being one of the 
areas that I think I’ve fairly identified—“the 
higher-cost seeded aggregate texture, due to 
its quieter noise characteristics, may be the 
best compromise between cost, safety and 
overall driving qualities.” Certainly _ this 
straight stretch is the type of noise-sensitive 
area where I think that type of compromise, 
if you want to call it that, could be fairly 
applied. 

[10:30] 


The other point to which I would like to 
make reference is that this new type of 
asphalt you're using not only has an improved 
noise factor—or anti-noise factor—built into 
it, but it still has a high degree of skid 
resistance built into the type of material used 
therein; so it has the best of two worlds. 

I did acknowledge earlier, Mr. Minister, 
that the new type of transverse grooving that 
is being applied is in itself a vast improvement 
over the original type, which I understand 
was a type of grooving used in Britain and 
installed with a wire flailing machine, But Mr. 
Ryell of your ministry has acknowledged that 
the old style of grooving, which is the type 
were talking about here, did increase the 
noise level by at least two decibels, which is 
a very significant noise increase factor. Mr. 
Ryell was quoted on that in the news media 
when this particular problem seemed to be 
topical and was gaining some interest in the 
North York edition of the daily newspaper. 

Mr. Minister, I am well aware that you're 
familiar with a great amount of this because 


of your personal involvement and assistance 
in this regard but, in conclusion what I would 
like to really determine is if there’s any way 
we can find ways and means in this year’s 
budget of providing for the type of remedial 
work that I have asked for and that the 
residents in the area have asked for in their 
brief, namely the new type of asphalting to 
resurface the straight portion of the existing 
transverse grooving on this problem area of 
Highway 401. It would be appreciated and 
of great assistance to the people in the area if 
you could find your way clear to making the 
funds available to provide remedial work 
this coming spring. I'd appreciate your com- 
ments. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Williams, I recognize 
the problem that has been created in your 
particular area. I guess it was some years ago 
that the ministry started a program of im- 
proving the skid resistance and safety of the 
concrete-paved areas of Highway 401, as you 
have explained in some detail. I believe the 
first grooving was carried out lengthways on 
the highway out in the Highway 427 area. 
I know there are sections, especially on some 
of the ramp areas there, that were grooved 
longitudinally with the highway. 

Experiments subsequently were carried out 
with transverse grooving using the tine pro- 
cess, which I believe is the proper name. 
Certainly it met some of the objectives we 
were looking for in that it improved the 
skid resistance of the highway. It also im- 
proved the drainage because of these grooves 
running across the crown of the road; when 
it rained, the grooves allowed the water to 
run off the road. But, as you have stated, 
the tine grooving proved to create additional 
noise. The type of equipment used created a 
rough edge which, with the traffic travelling 
over it, caused tire noise to be substantially 
increased. 

The new type of grooving we're doing on 
sections of Highway 401 involves the use of 
diamond saw equipment to cut a smooth 
groove. I believe the experience there has 
been that there has been almost no signifi- 
cant difference in noise. I know it’s perhaps 
hard to convince the residents in the area of 
that, but I think that is a fact. 

To go to this year’s contract, which you 
mentioned, we did award a contract in the 
summer for several thousand square yards 
of grooving in certain locations. Part of it 
was to be in the centre or express lanes of 
the 401 in the particular area you spoke of. 
We did make a change in that contract. The 
same amount of grooving was carried out, 
but we did relocate some of the work to 
other ramps and so on to relieve that area. 
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Unfortunately, as you have also mentioned, 
through some mix up the contractor did get 
on to that section of highway and did groove 
a section one night. I’m not trying to make 
excuses, but the supervisor in charge was 
supervising several different locations on the 
highway where the contractor was working 
and didn’t happen to be at that particular 
location at that particular time. Consequently, 
some grooving got done that wasn’t intended 
to be done. We are somewhat embarrassed 
by that, although I don’t think that type of 
grooving has shown any significant difference 
in the noise levels, so I don’t think much 
harm was done there. 

Our main reason for this, of course, is 
safety. (We want to make the road as safe 
as possible. To do so, we have to do some- 
thing to the areas once a certain amount of 
wear takes place on the concrete surface 
and it becomes smooth and slick. Some 
process is needed to bring back the skid 
resistance. Grooving is one way of doing it. 
Resurfacing is another method. Grooving is 
substantially less costly per lane-mile than 
is resurfacing. After a certain amount of 
wear, resurfacing is required in any case. 

The section you referred to in the Avenue 
Road area is one of the older sections of 
the highway, and resurfacing was needed. 
Let me just talk for a moment about the 
process we used there. This was developed 
through research in the ministry in looking 
for a type of surface that was skid-resistant 
and less noisy. 

Because of this new process—the carpet 
seal, as we call it—the section resurfaced this 
year in the Avenue Road area shows a 
tremendous improvement. I don’t know the 
actual amount of decibel reduction—I can’t 
quote you that figure—but I just know there 
has been an improvement. As you have men- 
tioned, when you are driving along that sec- 
tion of 401 on the concrete highway and, 
all of a sudden, you go on to that section 
with this new carpet seal surface, the noise 
reduction—at least inside the car; I haven't 
stood off the highway where the residences 
are—is such that one would hardly believe 
there could be that much difference in noise. 


Mr. Williams: You might say the silence 
is deafening. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is just hard to believe 
that. We're very happy with this new process. 
It is skid-resistant. It is a porous type of 
surface and has somewhat the same drainage 
characteristics or benefits as you get from 
grooving because on a rainy day like today 
the water doesn’t lie on top of the asphalt; 

it gets away. 


Although this is again more costly, we feel 
that it is certainly the process we propose 
to use where resurfacing is required. I think 
we will still be continuing with some of the 
new type of diamond saw-cut grooving in 
other areas where resurfacing is not required. 

This set of estimates we're dealing with 
here today is, of course, for this current year 
and there is no money available this year 
for any corrective action in the area you 
mentioned. But we have made provision in 
our maintenance budget for next year to 
carpet-seal the ramp area—not the curved 
ramp but the straight section that you were 
referring to—which is half a mile long. 

The straight section after the curved ramps 
which are grooved, and the straight section 
that was grooved with tine grooving, will 
be included in our program for the summer 
of 1978. We'll be putting a surface of carpet 
seal asphalt over that area, which I think 
will eliminate a great deal of the problem 
that is being experienced in that area. So, 
while it’s not in this year’s budget, it is in 
our program for 1978-79 and we hope to 
get work done on that straight section during 
the summer of 1978. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Minister, that is good 
news. I had indicated to the residents in 
that area, of course, that there was no way 
any work could be done in that area until 
the spring or summer of 1978 at the very 
earliest and that, even then, it would be 
only because of the extreme nature of this 
problem. That you have been able to provide 
for this to be done at that time will be wel- 
come news to the people in the area. I 
appreciate that very much. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As I say, we will be pro- 
viding to do that one section in next year’s 
program. We will then also be monitoring it 
technically to see what improvement we get. 
And I am sure we'll be getting feedback from 
the residents in the area as to what they per- 
ceive the improvement to be. 

Mr. Williams: Yes. Just to be clear: That 
would be done in the late spring or summer 
of 1978? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It would be in our 1978 
program and, of course, would be done during 
the good weather of the summer of 1978. 

Mr. Williams: Right. And it would be con- 
sistent with what their brief asked for, namely 
to do the straight stretch and leave the ramps 
and the curves. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s exactly what we're 
going to do. We'll leave the curves: and the 
weaving sections and so on will remain 
grooved, 
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Mr. Williams: That pertains specifically to 
the original transverse grooving that was done 
on the north collector lane, westbound. Is that 
correct? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. We would not be do- 
ing the area that was grooved this year with 
the other type of grooving. 

Mr. Williams: The part that was errone- 
ously done; the part that has the lower noise 
factor. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: And the other part that 
was supposed to be done, because we don’t 
feel that is creating any significant noise 
change. 

Mr. Williams: I appreciate that, Mr. Minis- 
ter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty? And then 
Mr. Wildman, Mr. Hall, Mr. McCaffrey and 
Mr. Warner. 


Mr. Haggerty: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I’ve got three or four questions I want to 
direct to the minister and his staff. 

First of all, I want to thank the minister 
and his officials for the job they completed 
on the reconstruction of Highway 3 west of 
Gasline and into Wainfleet for about four 
miles. It’s a major improvement. I don’t think 
we ll have to have the lanterns out there this 
year during any rainstorm to say there is 
water flooding the road around the Miller 
Road intersection. 

I would like to know, however, when we 
can expect the second stage of this recon- 
struction of Highway 3 into Wainfleet. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Where is this? 


Mr. Haggerty: In Wainfleet township—go- 
ing west into Haldimand, I guess it would be. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have a section on our 
1978 program. 

Mr. Haggerty: Tenders will be called this 
year? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Highway 3 from north of 
Long Beach Corners? 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: From just north of Long 
Beach Corners, westerly to Regional Road 20, 
known as the Wellandport Road. 

Mr. Haggerty: That would be the town line. 
[10:45] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There will be 9.2 miles of 
grading, drainage, granular base and paving; 
so that is really a reconstruction job in our 
1978 program, There is an estimated tender 
date—it is only estimated at this time—of May 
1978. 

Mr. Haggerty: So you will be going through 
the village of Wainfleet. You are not going 
to bypass that at all? 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Haggerty: Is there any proposal to re- 
move the old cement bridge? There is no use 
for it whatsoever. It is right at the town hall. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It has been recommended 
that the Wainfleet bridge be replaced. 

Mr. Haggerty: That is the one with the 
cement guard rails and it blocks the view of 
traffic coming through the village, causing 
some difficulties. You are going to do some 
work there then. Ill get back to that later. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There is some mention 
here in my notes that it may be a risk project 
because of property clearance for that bridge. 

Mr. Haggerty: There are two or three 
bridges right in a row, one after the other. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Our structural evaluation 
committee has recommended the replacement 
of the Wainfleet bridge, whichever one that 
is. But there may be a delay on it, because 
apparently there is property required. And, 
of course, you know that any time we have 
to buy property, even though it is a small 
piece— 

Mr. Haggerty: I won’t take the time of the 
committee to get into details. I can contact 
somebody within the ministry to get the 
condition. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That 9.2-mile section is 
on our program for 1978 and unless some 
unforeseen difficulty arises, that will go ahead 
next year. 

Mr. Haggerty: I hope no difficulty arises, 
because the employment situation there is not 
too healthy at the present time. Any govern- 
ment project would be welcomed in that 
area. 

The other question concerns the new yard 
facilities. I think the minister made an an- 
nouncement some time in September or Oc- 
tober that it had been postponed until next 
year because of lack of funds. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: Which one is that? 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s the one to replace the 
yard facilities at Gasline, east of Port Col- 
borne. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A patrol yard? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes. It was up for recon- 
sideration again in December as to whether 
they were going to complete the project or 
not. I would say this is one area that needs 
top priority because the building housing the 
equipment here now is like a barn. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have an ongoing pro- 
gram of improving our patrol yards. We have 
had to delay some of them because of con- 
straints. In cases where we can get by with 
the old facilities we are tending to do so in 
order to use the funds for actual highway 
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construction rather than putting the funds 
into buildings. 

Mr. Haggerty: The reason I raise this 
question is that I was one of those unfortunate 
persons who spent two nights in the MTC 
shed during a snowstorm last winter. Because 
of the difficulties those employees had to en- 
counter, I suggest there is definitely a need 
for a new facility. As I said, the building is 
like a barn. 

Mr. Gilbert: There is no doubt that we 
agree a number of facilities should be im- 
proved and, as you know, we have been 
trying to replace these over the years. But 
we would have to get back to you, Mr. 
Haggerty. As the minister says, that part of 
our program is having to be reviewed in the 
light of the funds we are going to end up 
with. But certainly we will be doing the most 
high-priority projects. 

Mr. Haggerty: There was no water there 
that you could drink. It’s sulphur water. For 
almost 12 or 14 hours during that snow storm 
there wasn’t water for anybody until it was 
brought in by snowmobile. And the other 
facilities are not up to the standards that they 
should be. 


Mr. Gilbert: We could get back to you on 
that. 


Mr. Haggerty: The other matter concerns 
the construction of the Ridgemount overpass 
on the Queen Elizabeth Way in Fort Erie. 
I have a letter here from Mr. Allen, the 
regional director there. My concern, and the 
concern of the Fort Erie council, is that in 
one of the first proposals for the construction 
of overpasses in that area, particularly at 
Ridgemount Road, it was supposed to be a 
partial cloverleaf. Now I find that it is just 
going to be a flyover. If I go back to the 
original proposals of the MTC, there was 
supposed to be a partial clover-leaf con- 
structed there. 

One of the reasons for our concern is that 
there are two quarries there, and this clover- 
leaf would have given them direct access to 
the Queen Elizabeth Way to take their stone 
to the cities of St. Catharines and Niagara 
Falls. Since the ban on quarry operations on 
the Niagara Escarpment, however, the in- 
dustry has moved into other areas that are 
not restricted and now we find the heavy flow 
of traffic from these quarries is going to 
smaller communities such as Stevensville. 
Many of the residents are not too happy with 
those trucks pounding through the village at 
any time of day. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Which road is this? 


Mr. Haggerty: Ridgemount Road. 


Mr. Gilbert: That isn’t affected by this 
summer’s contract? 

Mr. Haggerty: They are in the stage of 
constructing the flyover at that particular 
area. In one of the proposals back in 1960 
or 1962 or something like that, when I was 
a member of the council, I remember that 
it was to be a partial cloverleaf, and that 
there was to be a slip road there so that they 
could come out on Ridgemount Road with 
their gravel trucks and have access to the 
Queen Elizabeth Way instead of going up 
through the village of Stevensville. And the 
quarry operations have increased their pro- 
duction. They are now in there working. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There’s a contract under 
way now for the Black Creek Road inter- 
change, northwest of Fort Erie, including 
underpasses at Ridgemount Road and Town- 
line Road, an extension of Townline Road 
from Baker Road to the Niagara Parkway 
and the south service road from Bowen 
Road to Sunset Drive, and a_ pedestrian 
walkway between Black Creek Road and 
Townline Road. 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is under way at this 
time. The contract was awarded in May 
of last year. But it is an overpass with some 
service road connections. 

Mr. Haggerty: Look at that small map: 
Coming out on Ridgemount Road they would 
have to go over to Netherby Road and then 
back about a mile and there is still no way 
they can get on that flyover at Black Creek. 
They would have to go over to Baker Road; 
whether you’ve got any connections in there 
or not, I’m not quite sure. I think the flyover 
was put there on purpose. The dream was 
that they were going to put a bridge across 
Grand Island. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There is no cloverleaf 
shown for that location; just a flyover. 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. But in the 
original proposal, going back about 15 years, 
in the agreement with council there was to 
be a cloverleaf. In one of the proposals at 
that time by A. D. Margison Associates, a 
firm of consulting engineers that did a road 
study for the county of Welland and the 
township of Bertie, one of the criteria was 
that there would be a county road or a 
regional road where a quarry was located. 

Mr. Gilbert: It’s a wonder this didn’t come 
up during the Municipal Board hearing. I 
assume we had to go to the Municipal Board. 

Mr. Haggerty: I know you had a problem 
with one of the property owners, a Mrs. 
Baluk. 
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Mr. Gilbert: The name sounds familiar. 


Mr. Haggerty: She made many trips to 
the minister’s office before a final settlement 
was made. One of the reasons for taking her 
property at that time was to put in a partial 
cloverleaf. Before construction is completed, 
I think you should consider the statement 
of the town of Fort Erie and the chamber of 
commerce that there definitely is a need for 
a Cloverleaf. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If there are those requests, 
when were those requests made? 


Mr. Haggerty: I have a letter here of 
October 7. 


Mr. Gilbert: Of this year? 


Mr. Haggerty: Of this year. I brought the 
matter to the attention of the ministry last 
April or something. I could go back and get 
my notes and give you the date and whom 
I called on it. 


Mr. Gilbert: It’s very difficult, as you 
know, to add to a contract, even though this 
is a large contract. We don’t like a lot of 
additions to it. All I can say is that we can 
review the correspondence on this. It’s a 
wonder this didn’t all come up at the 
Municipal Board hearing, which is usually 
just prior to the final construction. We can 
certainly review it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’ve had no personal con- 
tacts or calls from anyone regarding this. 

Mr. Haggerty: This was done on proposals 
submitted to council for approval back in 
the early 1960s. I think council has taken 
it for granted that this would be included. 
They don’t see the final contract. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m sure there must have 
been updated plans submitted to council. 
Our normal procedure with such a project 
is to review our plans with the municipality. 

Mr. Haggerty: There may have been then. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We wouldn’t be taking 
some plan that was submitted back in 1962 
and not reviewing it with them 15 years 
later. 

Mr. Haggerty: There could be some diffi- 
culties in the reconstruction of local govern- 
ment in the area when Bertie township and 
Fort Erie went into regional government. 
Some of this might have been lost in the 
shuffle. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: But this contract would 
have been reviewed with the region and 
with the municipality prior to going to con- 
struction, 

Mr. Haggerty: Maybe there’s been an 
oversight. In any event, I would wish you'd 
consider it and take a good look at it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In any case, that road 
is less than two miles. It’s really only about 
a mile on the Queen Elizabeth Way from 
the other interchange. 

Mr. Haggerty: You're going to create an- 
other intersection at Netherby Road; if you 
continue through there, that’s going to cause 
some difficulties at the approaches to the 
other overpass or flyover. Theyll have to 
cross that. If I understand the drawings, 
they've got a little sideroad going over to 
Baker Road which would allow them to get 
on to the Queen Elizabeth Way. That’s a 
full cloverleaf, if I’m not mistaken. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Is this Highway 3? 

Mr. Haggerty: No. That’s the part that was 
Douglastown. I'll check it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You've given me a map 
and I'll check it over. 

Mr. Haggerty: I got that through Mr. 
Allen. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I presume you got that 
from my staff. 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It shows what is going 
to be done. It shows Netherby Road, or 
regional road 25, having a flyover as well. 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, and Ridge- 
mount. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know the name 
of this road. 

Mr. Haggerty: Bowen Road has a flyover 
too. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Bowen Road shows an 
interchange there. 

Mr. Haggerty: They're doing some work 
there now. But that’s backtracking from 
the quarry. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That may be. We'll re- 
view this in detail, but in all due respect, 
we cant put a new cloverleaf in at every 
sideroad because there happens to be a 
quarry there. 

Mr. Haggerty: That was one of the criteria 
that was set up through ministry policy back 
in the 1960s, that where there were quarries 
and pit operators on a particular road it 
would be classed as a country road, which 
at that time received higher grants because 
of the weights of the vehicles, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: But 15 years ago the 
financial constraints were a lot different than 
they are today. 

Mr. Haggerty: You want to believe that. 
You check into that. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Fifteen years ago MTC 
got about 30 per cent of the total provincial 
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budget to build roads with. Today we get 
about six per cent. That’s our financial situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Haggerty: There are other areas from 
which you can get revenue if you want to 
take a different approach to it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There are? 


Mr. Haggerty: I was one of those persons 
who was opposed to tolls on the Burlington 
Skyway and the St. Catharines Skyway for 
the reason that the government singled out 
the Niagara Peninsula. ’m suggesting that 
the number of tractor-trailers using our pro- 
vincial highways today are not paying quite 
their share of the use of the highways. If 
they’re using their vehicles in parts of the 
United States, they have to pay on a mileage 
basis. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They pay on a mileage 
basis in lieu of gasoline tax. 

[11:00] 

Mr. Haggerty: The person paying the tax 
today is the one who owns the tractor. The 
one who has the trailer is getting away with 
very reasonable transportation costs. We 
won't get into that, anyway. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The licence fee is on 
the power unit, yes. 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes, that’s right. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: Trailers don’t run down 
the highway by themselves. You have to have 
a power unit on the front of it. 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but it was a smart 
move by the trucking industry; let’s just put 
it that way. They allowed more brokers into 
it now and they're the ones carrying the load 
of paying the cost. That’s my own personal 
view. 

The other matter I want to discuss con- 
cerns the tunnel project in the city of Port 
Colborne. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I was sure you were going 
to bring that up. 

Mr. Haggerty: Oh, definitely. I couldn’t 
let this go by without mentioning it, I mean, 
it’s been discussed now for some 10 years, 
I believe. 

In 1965 or 1967 there was a resolution by 
the city of Port Colborne to adopt the en- 
gineering recommendations in a study by 
Damas and Smith. They accepted the pro- 
posal for a tunnel crossing the Welland 
Canal in the vicinity of Killaly street. 

Almost every time a new council was 
elected in the city of Port Colborne, new 
views and new changes came about. Now 
were discussing a third bridge. 

There are a great number of citizens in 
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the city of Port Colborne who are opposed 
to a third bridge. They know full well that 
it’s not going to solve the problem of getting 
vehicles across the canal. If I look at the 
proposals of the third bridge, I know it’s 
not going to solve any problems there at 
all. You’re going to have traffic travelling 
from the Clarence Street bridge down to the 
jack-knife bridge in the old village of Hum- 
berstone. The one they're talking about 
constructing at the south end of the locks 
will cause traffic to come together at one 
particular point. There will be no movement 
of traffic at all across that canal. 

It may be a short-cut or an appeasement 
to some local politician, but it isn’t going to 
solve the problem. I know the ministry is 
concerned about the cost, but the longer it 
delays construction of this tunnel, the higher 
the costs are going to escalate. The ministry 
has been doing it over the years. If you 
had jumped on the bandwagon back in 1967 
or 1968 and said, “We're going to build it,” 
you would have had the support of the two 
parties concerned, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority and the federal government, and it 
could have been constructed. 

The thought comes to mind that people 
are using it as a yo-yo, or dangling it on a 
string from one government to the other gov- 
ernment, saying, “As soon as they make up 
their minds, we'll get on to the building of 
the bridge or the tunnel.” 

It’s a cost-sharing program. I believe the 
agreement was signed back in 1970 or 1971 
that all three parties would share in the cost 
of it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t believe there are 
three parties. I think there are only two. 

Mr. Haggerty: The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority is the one the federal government 
may be paying for. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The agreement on any 
of those tunnels, as I understand it, is be- 
tween the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
and the province. 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. But then the 
federal government— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The St. Lawrence Seaway 
reports to the Minister of Transport. 

Mr. Haggerty: So there are three parties 
involved in it. In a slow-growth area such 
as the city of Port Colborne and surrounding 
area, as it relates to the construction in- 
dustry, I would suggest that you get on 
with building a tunnel. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I know. You’ve told me 
that before. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, I don’t seem to be 
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getting through to you. I think the longer 
you stall,it, the more it’s going to cost. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: I won’t argue that point 
with you, Mr. Haggerty, but I just have to 
tell you we do not have the very large 
amount of money available—I don’t think the 
federal government has the money available 
either—to proceed with the tunnel project 
at this time. I don’t know whether we have 
an updated estimate of the cost of that 
tunnel, but we think it’s in the neighbour- 
hood of $50 million. 

Mr. Haggerty: It’s up to $50 million now, 
is itP 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We haven't done a de- 
tailed update of the estimate because we 
know we can’t— 

Mr. Haggerty: Well, 
looked at all— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If you don’t want me to 
answer your question— 

Mr. Haggerty: No, no. I am going to get 
the same answers as I got before, because 
you are talking about— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You don’t want an answer. 
Why ask? 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t think the minister 
is putting in a big enough effort to get it 
constructed. It is something that has been 
promised by this government for about 30 
years. I can make you a bargain here today, 
although perhaps you wouldn't take it. I 
would suggest that, considering the high un- 
employment in the province of Ontario, this 
is a good time for the government to put in 
some money to build the tunnel in order to 
create jobs. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There are many major 
projects that we could proceed with to create 
jobs. There are many projects on our books 
that are being delayed—not only the Port 
Colborne tunnel. 

I have met several times with councils from 
the region of Niagara and the city of Port 
Colborne, and with delegations from those 
municipalities, in the past two years. We 
agreed on an interim solution—and we recog- 
nize that it is an interim solution. A study 
was carried out and the recommendation was 
that we build a third bridge across the canal 
at a cost of $4 million. That is a lot of money, 
but it probably represents the interest cost 
on the value of the tunnel for one year. 

The communities involved came up with 
the proposal for the third bridge. They put it 
forward to us. They agreed that if the third 
bridge was built, they would be prepared to 
delay any consideration of the tunnel for a 
term of 10 years. We thought this was a very 
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reasonable proposal and that it would alleviate 
the situation for a 10-year period. 

We discussed this with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority—Mr. Normandeau, I be- 
lieve, is the chairman of the authority—and 
we felt we had the full support of Mr. 
Normandeau on this proposal. The proposal 
was that we would share the cost—$2 million 
from the province of Ontario and $2 million 
from the Seaway Authority. We expected 
approval on that. We were almost sure we 
would get that approval. Then Mr. Lang 
wrote me a letter and said no. 


Mr. Haggerty: “Federal Money for Two 
Crossings Unlikely.” That’s what the headline 
said. The federal government was saying you 
can’t have both of them. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They said they were not 
prepared to go ahead with this arrangement. 
First of all, they said the 10-year deferment 
was not enough to convince them that they 
should contribute to a bridge. They also said 
that whatever funds they put into the bridge 
would be deducted from their share of any 
future tunnel. I didn’t think that was reason- 
able, and the municipalities didn’t either, be- 
cause it’s to their benefit, as much as it is to 
ours, to defer this $50-million expense. Our 
agreement for the tunnel, when it is built, is 
50-50; whatever interim arrangements have 
to be made to defer construction of the tunnel 
should be 50-50 as well. 

Reluctantly, I reported back to the munic- 
ipalities and sent them copies of the letter 
we had from Mr. Lang. We now have a new 
resolution from the municipalities saying they 
would agree to a 20-year delay in the tunnel 
if they can get the bridge. I think we have 
forwarded that to Mr. Lang. I intend to dis- 
cuss this matter the next time we have a 
meeting. I haven’t met with Mr. Lang this 
fall, but at our next meeting—and I am sure 
there will be one early in the new year—we 
propose to have this as an agenda item. 


Mr. Haggerty: The third bridge will work 
to some extent if you provide another cross- 
ing at the weir; that’s the old canal. That will 
tie in with Killaly Street, which is the third 
major street in Port Colbome. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know the details 
of every street in Port Colborne but I know 
the technical committee that worked on this 
project had representatives from the city of 
Port Colborne, the region of Niagara and our 
ministry, and this bridge is the recommenda- 
tion they came up with. 

We or the Seaway Authority—whoever is 
going to do it—would have had the bridge 
under design right now. I understand that it’s 
a two-year construction project due to the 
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shipping season. It cannot be built in one 
year. It would take a year to get the design 
completed and then during one construction 
season, when the canal was closed, they would 
build the abutments and all that, and they'd 
put the bridge in the following winter. 

We even had it all scheduled as to how the 
bridge would be built. The municipalities 
knew this and realized that if we got approval 
of the bridge, it probably would take close to 
three years before it would be in operation. 

We have given our commitment that we 
are prepared to pay 50 per cent and proceed 
with that bridge. We don’t know whether Mr. 
Lang will look differently on it now that we 
have written to him and sent him the new 
resolution. We don’t know whether he will 
look on it any differently now that the munic- 
ipalities have agreed to the 20-year delay 
which was one of his points. 

We still think the Seaway Authority should 
contribute 50 per cent and that it shouldn’t 
be deducted from any future agreement on 
the tunnel. 


Mr. Haggerty: As I said, the proposal for 
a third bridge at the south end will not pro- 
vide any assistance in moving traffic across 
that canal, because you are putting all the 
traffic on that island and it will have to 
cross another bridge. If you load up all the 
traffic from the west side of Port Colborne 
on that island, you won’t move any more 
than about 10 or 15 cars every time the 
bridge goes up or down—unless you provide 
another crossing at the south end of the 
weir canal. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Are you suggesting that 
we should not try to get an agreement with 
the federal government for this bridge? 


Mr. Haggerty: I am suggesting that you 
can improve it. I can’t see that your present 
proposal is going to be of much benefit to 
the city. All I am saying is that there’s a 
way to improve it if you are going to take 
that route. 


Mr. Gilbert: Certainly the mayor of the 
city is continually calling. He seems to be 
very strongly supportive of this, as is the 
region. As the minister has said, the tech- 
nical committee came up with this proposal 
in the first place. 


Mr. Haggerty: In the first place I can’t 
understand the region’s involvement in it, 
because the greatest number of people who 
are appointed to the public works committee 
don’t have any idea what the problem is 
in the city. 

Mr. Gilbert: The city of Port Colborne 
certainly strongly supports the proposal. 


Mr. Haggerty: There are some who are 
going for it and there are others who are not. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can only go by the 
official resolutions and delegations that come 
to see me. 

Mr. Haggerty: This matter was brought 
up during the election, and the feeling of 
the people who were there was that the 
bridge would not solve the problem unless 
there was another connecting link on the other 
side of that island. I bring that to the atten- 
tion of the minister so that he will consider 
it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The technical group or 
the city has never mentioned another bridge 
to me. 

Mr. Haggerty: Why would you propose 
a tunnel at that particular point when you 
are going to put in a bridge tying into 
Killaly Street, which gives you a third cross- 
ing on a major connecting link in the city? 
The traffic there does flow east and west. 

I don’t want to take any more of the com- 
mittee’s time. I have been on this topic for 
about 15 or 20 minutes, but I would ask 
the minister to consider that; and if he 
wants any further comments on it— 

[11:15] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If you have a proposal 
to put forward, please do so. 

Mr. Haggerty: Why don’t you invite me 
to these meetings? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You've probabbly been at 
some of them. 

Mr. Haggerty: No, I’ve only been at one 
because the city asked to have the meeting 
set up with the minister. I appreciate your 
concern on it but I don’t get involved with 
the city. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If the city or region 
requests a meeting, they bring whoever they 
wish. 

Mr. Haggerty: I happen to be elected by 
the people in that constituency. They are 
concerned about it and they come to me 
with their problems and suggestions. But 
the people from the region are not elected 
in that area and some of them don’t have a 
clear understanding of the difficulties. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I welcome you to attend 
any meeting I have with them. If they set 
up a meeting, or request a meeting, if you 
are part of the delegation, you are quite 
welcome, but I don’t tell them whom to 
bring. 

Mr. Haggerty: I wish you'd consider that 
anyway. I see the deputy minister’s eye on 
it anyway, so I can discuss it with him. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: I'd like to know from 
you whether you are recommending that the 
bridge be cancelled, because one minute you 
say it will help and the next minute you 
say it won't. 

Mr. Haggerty: It will help if we could 
provide this other crossing. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That has not been put 
forward to us that I know of. 

Mr. Haggerty: Just following the basis of 
your predesign, the report on Highway 3, 
for the city of Port Colborne and Wainfleet 
of November 1975 still suggests the tunnel. 
All I’m suggesting to you is that if you really 
want to solve some of the problems of un- 
employment, then both you and the federal 
government should be constructing the tun- 
nel, It will provide work for seven years, in- 
stead of some of these programs that are 
available now on an ad hoc basis, involving 
six months for three or four employees or 
something like that. 

The construction industry is down. If you 
want to give that a boost or a shot, then get 
into building something like this. The longer 
you delay it, the cost is going to go up. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If that tunnel work had 
been set to go ahead tomorrow, I'll bet it 
would take two years before there would 
be one job created. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t know. I thought 
when you had something like this, you’d be 
into design proposals now. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, no. We are not going 
to spend several million dollars on plans we 
cannot implement immediately. 


Mr. Haggerty: There have been public 
hearings in the past on it already and they 
suggest that the route to go is the tunnel, I 
don’t think we're going to solve the problem 
this morning. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Let me tell you, I haven’t 
got $50 million—or half of $50 million—to 
put into that tunnel at this time. 

Mr. Haggerty: You never will if you don’t 
get down to it. If you are serious about un- 
employment, you'll do something. You have 
to go off the deep end sometimes to create 
employment. Go ahead. I’m generous. 

Mr. Wildman: I have been waiting some 
time to discuss provincial roads, Mr. Chair- 
man. Algoma is a large area and has a lot 
of provincial roads in it. At the outset, how- 
ever, I would like to know if you can give 
me some indication or some direction as to 
the relationship between MTC and Northern 
Affairs, now that the new ministry has been 
set up. 

Yesterday in the Northern Affairs estimates 


we were given this book on the 1977-78 
construction program of your ministry. We 
were told by the minister at that time that 
they are the co-ordinating ministry, the 
policy ministry if you like, in setting up 
priorities. When they determine what they 
think might be a priority, then they would 
get you people to do the studies on whether 
or not something is necessary—a road for in- 
stance. Then you would report back to them 
and they would decide whether or not your 
report was acceptable. If they did, they 
would direct you to go ahead and give you 
the money to construct it. 

Is that the case? If my understanding is 
correct, whom do I talk to about the need 
for a particular traffic artery in my riding. 
Do I talk to MTC or do I talk to Northern 
Affairs? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: First, let me try to ex- 
plain some of the situations. The maintenance 
program is totally MTC. The Ministry of 
Northern Affairs has nothing to do with the 
maintenance of the highway system. The 
maintenance budget is totally within my 
ministry. Also our dealings with municipali- 
ties, in terms of municipal grants for roads, 
are all within the budget of my ministry. 

The money for new construction in north- 
ern Ontario is in the budget of the Ministry 
of Northern Affairs. 

Mr. Wildman: But you still do all the de- 
sign work? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We do all the design 
work, We carry out all the alignment studies. 
We do all the assessment of needs and make 
recommendations to the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs as to what projects we think should 
be built and what the needs are. If there 
is a particular highway we think should be 
reconstructed within the five-year period, we 
would put that on a proposed program. 

Mr. Wildman: What do they do? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The Ministry of Northern 
Affairs is responsible for setting priorities. 

Mr. Wildman: What if you say, “We think 
these roads need to be resurfaced. We think 
a new road has to be built here. This road 
has to be reconstructed”? When you give 
that to Northern Affairs, I am wondering 
what happens. Do they just say, “Okay, 
MTC has told us these things should be 
done; therefore, well allocate this much 
in funds” and go to MTC and say, “Here, 
you've got these funds for your construction 
in northern Ontario”? Or do they say, “We 
don’t agree with MTC on this; we think 
this road should be built and not that one”? 
If they do that, I would like to know on 
what basis they do that. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: Our main recommenda- 
tions to the Ministry of Northern Affairs 
would be on the maintenance or rehabilita- 
tion of existing road structure, Maintenance, 
as I said, is totally ours, but maintenance 
goes only so far. If we are going to recon- 
struct a piece of a particular highway, that 
comes out of the construction budget and 
we would make those recommendations. 

If it is regarding a new alignment or a new 
major project, prior to the Ministry of North- 
ern Affairs being involved in our program, 
my staff would put forward a package of 
projects that they would recommend doing. 
We would then set our priorities within the 
budget as to which one of those we could 
include this year and which ones we would 
have to put off until next year. 

Basically, we do the same thing with the 
Ministry of Northern Affairs. We put forward 
projects which we feel should go ahead. The 
difference now is that the Ministry of North- 
ern Affairs has the jurisdiction to set the 
priorities. They might say one job should 
go ahead of another. 

Mr. Wildman: How do you feel about that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I'd rather not answer that 
question. 


Mr. Wildman: I figured so. 

Mr. McClellan: It makes a mockery out of 
rational transportation planning, doesn’t it? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t disagree with the 
fact that the Minister of Northern Affairs 
(Mr. Bernier), who is dealing specifically with 
northern Ontario, should not have some in- 
volvement in setting priorities for construc- 
tion in the north, because in many cases con- 
struction of highways has to tie in with other 
developments. 

Mr. McClellan: But he has control, not 
involvement. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I have no qualms at all 
about the Minister of Northern Affairs having 
involvement in setting the priorities for high- 
way construction is concerned. 

Mr. Wildman: I can give an example of 
how this can be a bit of a problem for the 
local people and for the local members. You 
probably will recall that around June 7 or 8 
you made a statement that the situation in 
the Blind River-Elliot Lake area had changed 
and that MTC was going to review its posi- 
tion which was opposed to the construction 
and completion of Highway 555, the Granary 
Lake road. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think we were 
ever opposed to the construction of that road. 


Mr. Wildman: For 20 years it was stated, 
“It isn’t necessary at this time.” 


Hon, Mr. Snow: Strictly from a transporta- 
tion point of view, there were other higher 
priorities as far as our ministry was concerned. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. But you said you 
were going to review it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: For instance, we’re spend- 
ing $3.5 million or $4 million to upgrade 
Highway 108. We thought that was a higher 
priority than building the Granary Lake road. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand that. But you 
made a statement— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: But things change from 
year to year— 

Mr. Wildman: Elections come along every 
now and then. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: With the problems of 
Elliot Lake and the problems of developing 
new housing there, I said that if there’s a 
decision that the housing should be in Blind 
River and the jobs at Elliot Lake then that 
puts a different light on the need for the 
Granary Lake road. 

Mr. Wildman: Which is what I’ve been 
saying for two years. You made that comment 
just prior to June 9— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Ill make it again today 
if you like. 

Mr. Wildman: Ill be glad if you do. 

Since that time, since June 9, I’ve been 
trying to find out what’s happening with that 
review. First, I phoned MTC in North Bay. 
They said this was dependent to an extent on 
the environmental hearings in Elliot Lake and 
on the decisions made by the Ministry of 
Housing in relation to that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s all part of a multi- 
development plan that Mr. Brunelle, the 
Provincial Secretary for Resources Develop- 
ment, is involved in. Housing is involved, 
Environment is involved, we're involved for 
transportation, Northern Affairs is involved. 
Until other decisions are made and the en- 
vironmental hearings are over as to what’s 
going to happen at Elliot Lake, I don’t think 
a decision can be made on the highway. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. I accept that. You’ve 
just touched on the problem I’m leading up 
to. You said you supposed Mr. Brunelle was 
responsible. That’s the problem I have. I 
went to the Ministry of Housing after I 
talked to MTC. They said that if it’s shown 
that site 2A can’t go ahead because of the 
radon problem, then you have to look some- 
where else for housing, which means Blind 
River or Spanish. Blind River is probably 
more sensible as an alternative to Elliot 
Lake than Spanish would be, in which case 
it would make sense to have a road that led 
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directly from Blind River to Elliot Lake, 
which would only be 19 to 25 miles in length 
rather than the present 40 or so miles. That 
would make sense. 

I said, “Fine, when do I find this out?” 
They said. “After the environmental studies 
are finished.” I said, “Who makes the deci- 
sion?’ They said, “We will make a recom- 
mendation to MTC and MTC will decide.” 1 
ment back and talked to MTC in North Bay, 
and they said, “Oh, no. We don’t decide. 
Northern Affairs decides.” I talked to North- 
ern Affairs, and they said, “That depends on 
MTC’s budget and our budget.” 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s got nothing to do with 
MTC’s budget. The money for all northern 
road new construction is in the Ministry of 
Natural Resources budget—some ‘$50 million. 

Mr. Wildman: I then went to Rene 
Brunelle, and he doesn’t know anything 
about it. I’d like to know where we're 
standing on that and who is responsible for 
making the decision on a new road like that. 
Is it Northern AffairsP If it is, then I’m 
going to talk to Leo Bernier this afternoon 
in Northern Affairs estimates. The Granary 
Lake road is needed, frankly, whether or 
not housing is possible in Elliot Lake. It’s 
been asked for. People have been talking 
about the Granary Lake road for at least 
20 years. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I can point out a number 
of other roads that have been talked about 
for 20 years. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s true. I'll admit that. 
But Blind River has a great deal of unem- 
ployment. It doesn’t have industry. If there’s 
a growth area in the region, not only Blind 
River but the whole of the north shore would 
benefit if there was a shorter route to the 
employment centre. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I won’t argue with those 
points. 

Mr. Wildman: At any rate my concern is, 
who is responsible? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: To answer your question, 
for us to proceed to build that road, it 
would have to be put into the program by 
the Ministry of Northern Affairs. 

Mr. Wildman: Okay. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The money would have 
to come from his budget. 

Mr. Wildman: It’s interesting that you 
didn’t comment on whether you thought the 
present setup was a good idea. Without 
mentioning names, the gentleman I was talk- 
ing to in North Bay apparently was quite 
exasperated, at least with his relationship 
with Northern Affairs. Maybe that’s just be- 
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cause he feels that a part of his empire has 
been removed or something like that. 
[11:30] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I wouldn’t say that. The 
program that has been carried out under 
these estimates we're debating today was 
our program as established last year. There 
was little or no input from Northern Affairs 
other than that of northern members as in 
the normal course of any program because 
the ministry was only formed during the 
year. 

‘Decisions on any major construction pro- 
ject have to be made about three years ahead 
because of the lead time needed to carry 
out studies, acquire property and do designs. 

Mr. Wildman: So the announcements 
being made by Northern Affairs about re- 
surfacing or reconstruction in northern On- 
tario are decisions that were made by MTC 
and just being funnelled through Northern 
Affairs. Basically it’s a PR job. Is that cor- 
rectP 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The money is in Northern 
Affairs but the projects are being carried out 
by MTC—and they will continue to be car- 
ried out by MTC. Basically, Northern Affairs 
endorsed the program we had under way 
for last year. There was no way they could 
do anything different. If they did not like 
the jobs we had in the program, there was 
no way they could implement new jobs to 
replace them because they didn’t have plan- 
ning time. 

Mr. Gilbert: I think, too, Mr. Wildman, this 
may explain why, as you said, some of our 
staff at North Bay were frustrated. As the 
minister has said, the Ministry of Northern 
Affairs was created less than a year ago and, 
quite frankly, it is taking time to sort out 
these things. But I think the exercise we've 
gone through in the past summer and fall in 
preparing the budget for next year is more 
or less leading the way. From our North Bay 
staff's point of view, a program will be put 
together for them, decisions will be made and 
they will have to prepare these jobs just as 
they've always had to prepare them in terms 
of planning, designing, and calling of the 
actual contracts. 

Mr. McClellan: It doesn’t make sense. Has 
Northern Affairs taken a bunch of staff from 
MTC? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, no staff from MTC. 


Mr. McClellan: So you continue to perform 
the transportation staff work for Northern 
Affairs but Northern Affairs will be making 
the transportation and planning priority de- 
cisions in the future. Is that correct? 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: They set the priorities, We 
present to Northern Affairs the program for 
next year. We're not talking about these esti- 
mates and that green book. 


Mr. McClellan: We understand that. We're 
talking about the future, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: These decisions are made 
some time ahead. We present them to 
Northern Affairs. This would be about last 
July, I would guess. 


Mr. McClellan: Leo will go running all over 
the north offering people roads and then you 
guys will do the work and build them. 


Mr. Wildman: It’s happening now. He’s 
announcing roads that have already been de- 
cided to be built by MTC. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We're all part of the same 
government, whether he announces them or 
I announce them. 


Mr. Wildman: The impression being given 
in the north is that if we didn’t have Northern 
Affairs, these roads wouldn’t be built. Which 
is not correct. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We've always had a very 
active program of building roads in northern 
Ontario. 


Mr. Wildman: I know you have. I’ll admit 
quite freely we’ve had some differences be- 
tween the ministry and myself, but I’ve re- 
ceived pretty good co-operation from MTC. 
I just hope it’s not going to take longer for 
decisions to be made on new construction be- 
cause youre funnelling your recommenda- 
tions through another ministry and it’s got to 
come back to you after consideration with 
directions on what to do. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I share your hope. We 
don’t see any reason why it should. For the 
1978-1979 program we submitted information 
and recommendations to Northern Affairs six 
months ago. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. This week, for in- 
stance, Leo Bernier made an announcement 
that the Highway 17 east from Sault Ste. 
Marie to Bar River would be resurfaced. 
Without getting into a long hassle about the 
problems between the Garden River Band 
and MTC, can you indicate to me what con- 
sultation, if any, went on after that meeting in 
May at the Sault between the Garden River 
Band and MTC or Northern Affairs on the 
negotiations for final settlement of a route 
through the reserve for the four-lane highway 
between Bar River and the Sault? 

How does that relate to the announcement 
that MTC in the interim is going to resurface 
the present highway, especially after the de- 
mand in May that if the band gave the right 


of way for that four-lane highway, they would 
want the present road to revert to the band? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think I made the an- 
nouncement when I was in Sault Ste. Marie 
that day. As I recall, I stated our intentions 
to proceed with resurfacing and paving the 
shoulders of Highway 17 through the band 
on our existing right of way. That is our right 
of way and it will remain our right of way. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t debate it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have to be able to 
handle the traffic in that section. Our long- 
term plan, of course, is to build the new 
alignment. When the new alignment is built, 
I foresee a great change in the traffic on old 
Highway 17. I don’t foresee it being turned 
over to anyone. It will still remain part of the 
provincial highway system. 


Mr. Wildman: Are you continuing your 
negotiations with the band on the four-lane 
route? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Chief Ron Busseneau was 
in Toronto a while ago; he phoned my secre- 
tary and said he would like to come in and 
meet with me. Realizing he is not down here 
too often, I rearranged my schedule to be 
able to meet him. But on the day of the meet- 
ing he phoned and cancelled the meeting. So 
I did not meet with him. 


Mr. Wildman: He was meeting with the 
Ministry of Natural Resources about some- 
thing. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know. I had ar- 
ranged to meet with Chief Busseneau and he 
cancelled the meeting. But I think we have 
made significant progress with the band. In 
accordance with statements that day, the band 
has given us permission to do the soil tests 
at the river to find out where the bridge 
should be and whether we can change the 
river crossing location to meet their request. 
Maybe their location will be better than ours, 
but we can’t tell until we do soil testing, and 
that is under way. Bill Neilipovitz, our 
regional director from Thunder Bay, has had 
numerous meetings with the band and I 
understand things have been going quite 
well. Is that right? 

Mr. Gilbert: Yes, The last I heard the 
discussions are continuing. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s good. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What we want to do is 
settle the route— 

Mr. Wildman: You won't be discussing 
money until you have determined your soil 
tests and what the route will be in compen- 
sation. Is that correct? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are ready to discuss 
money at any time because the acreage is 
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basically the same. There is no problem with 
the Rankin Reserve. 

Mr. Wildman: They have said there isn’t. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have also been con- 
sulting with the city of Sault Ste. Marie as 
to how to connect the highway, making the 
other connection down to old Highway 17 at 
the city’s easterly limits and connecting with 
the second line, Black Creek Road. We have 
been working on all of those, and I think 
everything is falling together fairly well. 


Mr. Wildman: What kind of time frame are 
you looking at now? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We will proceed as fast 
as these things can be brought together. We 
can’t start on detailed design until the right 
of way is settled. Finding out that river cross- 
ing location, and finalizing the alignment 
through the reserve with the band, are the 
next two items that have to be done. 

Mr. Wildman: Then money? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Then we will certainly be 
prepared to sit down and discuss money. 
Money is always a problem. 


Mr. Wildman: It certainly will be. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There is a great argument 
as to the value of band land. You can ap- 
praise freehold land because it is on the 
market. But band land is never sold. Band 
land has no taxes. They say it is more valu- 
able per acre because it is tax-free. 


Mr. Wildman: What is the involvement of 
Northern Affairs in those negotiations? Mr. 
Bernier was at the meeting. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We will be carrying those 
negotiations. Northern Affairs doesn’t acquire 
any property. The only way Northern Affairs 
would be involved would be if they were 
to say, “That is not on our priority list; put 
it off for 10 years.” 


Mr. Wildman: Then they would have some 
trouble with people east of the reserve. 


Hon. Mr.. Snow: It is on our program. In 
the meantime, considering the rest of negoti- 
ations, getting the land, getting the design 
done, and three or four contracts, I think 
there is in the neighbourhood of $17 million 
worth of work. Is that right? 

Mr. Gilbert: Yes. It is certainly in that 
neighbourhood. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That information is in my 
mind. I think it is $17 million or $18 million 
we are talking about for that total project. 
There will be three years of construction. work 
right there, so it will be five years before 
that road opens, if things go well. In the 
meantime, we don’t think we can live with 
the old highway as it is for five years, That 
is why we are revamping it. 


Mr. Wildman: Have you had any reaction 
from the band about the announcement that 
there will be resurfacing of the present road? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I haven't. We have 
been consulting with the band about the re- 
surfacing and we are going to put in, as I 
understand it—I haven’t seen the design draw- 
ings—left-hand turn lanes for them at their 
village and at the park. We will do as good 
a job on that highway as we possibly can 
and make it as safe as possible within the 
right of way. 

Mr. Wildman: As you know, the Ministry 
of Northern Affairs and a number of other 
ministries are very much involved in a pro- 
posed development in Homepayne. I am just 
wondering if MTC is in any way involved in 
regard to your upgrading of Highway 631 to 
Highway 11. Are you involved in the group 
that is studying the whole development of 
Hornepayne? It is a little unclear as to 
whether the Ministry of Northern Affairs or 
TEIGA is the lead ministry in that develop- 


ment. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We haven’t been involved 
directly in the new centre and what not at 
Hornepayne. We will be involved in roadwork 
if there is roadwork involved. We have some 
proposed work on Highway 631 in our pro- 
gram next year. We are involved with the 
airport. Under our airport progam which we 
will get to in another vote, we have made 
some money available to Hornepayne to do 
certain work this year. 

Mr. Wildman: Over the winter as well, I 
would think. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are anticipating 
further funds in our budget next year for the 
Hornepayne airport. 

Mr. Wildman: Al] right. I have some 
specific questions if no other members have 
things they want to raise. I have some specific 
questions on highways in my riding. I will 
go through them as quickly as possible. 

First, you have run into some difficulty with 
myself, and with the municipalities involved, 
with your request for an increase in the 
speed limit on the completed part of the four- 
lane portion of Highway 17 east at the junc- 
ture with Highway 548, which leads to St. 
Joseph Island. This is known in the area as 
the St. Joe Island turnoff. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not aware of it. 
What is the problem? 


Mr. Wildman: It is my feeling there isn’t 
enough visibility in the area. It is certainly 
the feeling of the municipalities in the area 
that they are not sure of the safety of the 
turnoff at the new alignment. MTC says it 
is safe but there are lingering doubts. They 
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have not got endorsement from anyone for 
their request of an increase in speed limit. 
As a matter of fact, the municipalities in 
the area have requested that the whole 
alignment be changed. 
{11:45] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I thought it was good 
after the highway was built. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. I am just wondering 
what is happening with those requests and 
with those doubts. What is MTC doing? Are 
you planning to meet with the municipal 
officials in the area to discuss the whole 
situation and to try to resolve the controversy? 
It is quite a controversy. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not aware of any 
controversy. I am not aware of any plan to 
change the speed limit. 

Mr. Wildman: It would be increased since 
it is now a four-lane highway. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That may be, but I would 
have grave doubts personally as to whether 
we should increase the speed. 

Mr. Wildman: I agree with you. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Our staff is obviously 
dealing with it. We have only about four or 
five miles of four-lane highway there. Then 
it decreases to two lanes again through the 
reserve where there is a lower speed limit 
in part of the reserves. I have some doubts 
as to the advisability of increasing the limit 
until there is more four-lane highway there. 


Mr. Wildman: I agree with you on that. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think the gentleman you 
have been dealing with is our traffic engineer 
in Thunder Bay. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Technically, it is a four- 
lane highway and it qualifies for a 100 
kilometre-per-hour limit. If anyone were to 
ask me my opinion, we should keep it at 
90 kilometres per hour until a longer distance 
has been built. If it were 10 or 15 miles it 
would be different. 


Mr. Wildman: I agree with you. It is the 
intersection we are concerned about. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I know we had some 
correspondence about the intersection. I know 
the configuration of the intersection has been 
changed, but I am told it has been for the 
better. 

Mr. Wildman: I just think it would be 
useful if MTC would meet with the munic- 
ipal officials who have written you letters. 
It is not just the municipality in which the 
intersection is located; there are the munic- 
ipalities from St. Joseph Island and further 
east on the highway as well. They have all 
expressed doubts about it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I had a letter from Mr. 
Rhodes on this as well. It has been brought 
to his attention. It was coming on to a two- 
lane highway before and now it is coming 
on to a four-lane highway. We have got to 
have a different design for the intersection. 

Mr. Wildman: All right. I will leave it 
at that, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As I recall from the re- 
port I saw, if the intersection had been left 
as it was, they were very concerned that 
traffic coming off the St. Joe Island road 
would turn on to the wrong lane of the 
four-lane highway and end up like wrong- 
way Corrigan. 

Mr. Wildman: All I am saying to you is 
that I don’t think we will settle it here. I 
think it would be useful if MTC would meet 
with the municipalities about it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I haven’t had a letter 
from a municipality, to my knowledge. 


Mr. Wildman: The Thunder Bay office has 
had letters. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I had letters from a couple 
of individuals which we replied to. 


Mr. Wildman: St. Joseph township coun- 
cil, Tarbutt township council in which it is 
located, Laird township council, Johnson 
township council and Bruce Mines town coun- 
cil have all expressed opinions about it to 
MTC in Thunder Bay. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: And they all want it 
differently probably. 

Mr. Wildman: I don’t know, but they are 
all concerned about it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We will look into it; and 
if there have been any requests for a meet- 
ing, we will certainly meet with those coun- 
cils, 

Mr. Wildman: Two particular roads in my 
area are called highways. One is called 638, 
the other is 561. They lead north from Bruce 
Mines to the Ophir, Dunns Valley, and 
Poplar Dale areas. They are called highways, 
but I am sure if most people from southern 
Ontario ever got on them, they would never 
believe they were highways. They are up to 
about the grade of what would be called a 
county road in southern Ontario. 


Hon, Mr. Snow. They are secondary high- 
ways. 

Mr. Wildman: I’d say they were tertiary 
highways. At any rate, I would like to know 
what your long-term plans are for upgrading 
those highways, in particular, the area around 
the Thessalon River bridge on 638. Is that 
one-lane bridge going to be replaced and is 
the alignment leading to the bridge going to 
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be made safer so that school buses are not 
going to be sliding to a stop when somebody 
is driving across the bridge as they approach 
itP 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have recently had cor- 
respondence with the clerk-treasurers of the 
townships of Macdonald, Meredith and Aber- 
deen Additional. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right; 688 starts in 
that township. You have done a little work 
on drainage and resurfacing of 688 in the 
town of Echo Bay, which is in Macdonald 
township. But what are your long-term plans 
for improving the grade on some of ithose 
hills and straightening it out a bitP Most im- 
portant, the roads boards in the area have 
written letters about the Thessalon River 
bridge on 688. A petition was submitted to 
me which I turned over to MTC. They said 
they would study it and make a decision this 
year. I have been told by MTC in Thunder 
Bay that they have not yet made a decision 
on the Thessalon River bridge and that they 
didn’t know when it would be made. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have plans over the 
next two years to carry out two contracts on 
that road. I am told they include the Thes- 
salon River bridge. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s good to hear. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I wrote to Mrs. Robbins 
on November 29. 


Mr. Wildman: What about 561, leading 
into the same area from the other direction, 
from Bruce Mines? You have been doing 
some studies on upgrading the Bruce Mines 
end. However, you are going to keep a 
terribly sharp curve instead of trying to 
straighten it out. If you are going to recon- 
struct it and resurface it, why not straighten 
it out at the same time? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: On Highway 17, from 
Bruce Mines northerly, we have 1.8 miles 
scheduled. 


Mr. Wildman: Are you not going to 
straighten itP Are you just going to recon- 
struct and widen it around a very sharp, 
almost right-angle curve? I'll leave that with 
you for consideration. 

I have just one other question, then I will 
yield the floor. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have two contracts. 
One is total reconstruction of 1.8 miles, which 
will involve paving, drainage and so on. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. But you are not 
straightening it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: —and there will be another 
4.2 miles of paving. 

Mr. Gilbert: You have talked to our regional 


staff and you say it isn’t included in the 
design? 

Mr. Wildman: I attended a meeting where 
the design engineer met with the Plummer 
Additional township council and the Bruce 
Mines town council to talk about their plans 
and what the municipal officials thought 
should be done. We have been talking about 
needing repaving and reconstruction of that 
road for a long time. He indicated that al- 
though they were going to widen it, and 
would need some property along the side, 
they were not intending to straighten it be- 
cause it would cost too much. 

Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Wildman, you have to 
keep in mind that traffic volume is awfully 
low on these secondary roads. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s true. Their condi- 
tion keeps the volume low. 

Mr. Gilbert: We agree with you that a 
number of those roads should be improved. 
What we have been trying to do is to have a 
continuous program to improve a lot of 
secondary roads throughout the province. But 
if you build them to a very high standard, 
you are going to cut down on the number of 
miles that can be improved. This goes back 
to what we were talking about yesterday; 
what we have tried to do in at least part of 
our program is to work on a number of those 
secondary roads. I couldn’t agree with you 
more. When I was in Sault Ste. Marie district 
20 years ago, the Dunns Valley road was bad 
then. 

Mr. Wildman: It hasn’t improved a helluva 
lot since then. 


Mr. Gilbert: We have been trying to spend 
some money, but these roads will not be to 
the same standards of some of our King’s 
highways. I think you will agree we just can’t 
build them up to those standards. 


Mr. Wildman: Obviously not. But you said 
they were up to the standards of country 
roads; it would be nice it that were so. 

One other question on Highway 17 north, 
concerning the Montreal River hill, where 
extensive studies have been carried out by 
MTC for some time now: Are you satisfied 
with your maximum signing the change in 
widening the pavement a bit and the warn- 
ing signs you've put up? There haven’t been 
any fatalities, I understand, since that was 
done. Are you now satisfied that piece of 
road is safe and it won't be necessary to have 
a complete realignment? Or are you still con- 
sidering changing the route of the highway in 
that area? 

Mr. Gilbert: In fact, I haven’t heard one 
complaint about that since we carried out 
those changes. 
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Mr. Wildman: No, that signing is very 
effective. 

Mr. Gilbert: As I recall, the plan we came 
up with satisfied the community as well as 
ourselves. 


Mr. Wildman: Oh, yes, it does. 


Mr. Gilbert: They welcomed staying on the 
present alignment. 


Mr. Wildman: The only person who’s a 
little bit unhappy is the person who drives 
the school bus. Everybody else is in favour 
of it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’ve found out we'll never 
make everybody happy. 


Mr. Gilbert: Recognizing the demands on 
funds, as long as it’s working well, we’re not 
going to go in and start changing it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We're not going to go in 
and spend a lot of money, 


Mr. Wildman: The community would like 
to know for the future. There are some busi- 
nessmen who want to expand their businesses. 
They are highway-oriented businesses and 
they don’t want to go ahead and expand only 
to find that the highway’s not going to be 
there. 


Mr. Gilbert: We hope to remain where we 
are. As long as it’s working as it is now, we 
certainly won’t be contemplating changing it. 

Mr. Wildman: Good. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. I hope that MTC will consider 
the things I’ve raised. 


Mr. Chairman: We have three committees 
sitting this morning. It’s causing some difficul- 
ties with respect to members who have other 
responsibilities on other committees. Mr. 
Philip, the critic for the NDP for MTC, is 
one of those. He chairs the administration of 
justice committee, which is sitting this after- 
noon. He asked if he could come next on the 
list. Mr. Hall was next, but he has consented 
to let Mr. Philip come on ahead of him. I’m 
wondering, in view of the time pressures with 
which Mr. Philip is faced, if the committee 
would agree to sit until 12:15 and then come 
back at 1:15, which is an adjustment in our 
time schedule. Agreed? 


Some hon. members: Agreed. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think that’s all right, Mr. 
Chairman. I have to go to cabinet. I have 
some matters I have to deal with in cabinet. 
I told them I’d be there between 12 and 1. 
I don’t imagine 12:15 will make much differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Philip: I appreciate that from members 
of the committee, and from the chairman and 
the minister, 

After having so many areas on which the 
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minister and I seem to have agreed during 
these estimates, it seems a shame to bring up 
the last item. I’m going to deal with an item 
on which we'll probably have less agreement. 
I'm talking about the Highway 406 extension 
in St. Catharines. According to the ministry’s 
estimates, the cost of the Highway 406 exten- 
sion in 1967, as I understand it, was $60 
million. This was then scaled down to $28 
million in 1974, With the increased inflation 
rate, it’s probably now well over $40 million. 
What is the minister’s estimates of the present 
cost of that extension? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know. We have 
One contract under way down there right 
now. 

Mr. Gilbert: We'll have to add it up for 
you, Mr, Philip. 

Mr. Philip: Is it not fair to say this is 
probably the shortest and most expensive 
highway in the province at the moment, 
considering the amount of money you're 
spending on it? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I wouldn’t say that 
at all. Approximately $33 million, I believe, 
is the figure. 

Mr. Philip: It would be interesting to 
break that down by mile and compare it 
with what other highways are costing. Per- 
haps you can find that information and sim- 
ply read it into the record this afternoon. 
If that is okay with the minister, we can 
move on. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have nine different 
contracts involved in completing this. Of 
course, part of it is the major interchange 
at the Queen Elizabeth Way. 

Mr. Philip: But you must have some pro- 
jected costs by now. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The total is $33 million. 

Mr. Philip: How would that compare with 
other expressways or highways? 

[12:00] 

Mr. Gilbert: It’s very difficult to compare 
Highway 401 out here and Highway 402 in 
London or what have you. There are an 
awful lot of structures, as you can appreciate, 
on Highway 406. It is like Highway 401. 
If you’re crossing Highway 402 in the Lon- 
don area there are very few interchanges— 
fewer structures—in comparison to this other 
highway. In a way it is like attempting to 
compare apples and oranges to try to com- 
pare the cost of reconstructing Highway 401 
here and in the more rural areas of the 
province. 

Mr. Philip: During this time of restraint, 
it seems to me, the money we are spending 
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on that project probably is more urgently 
needed in other areas. How does the minister 
reconcile his present reasoning, that the high- 
way will promote major development above 
the Niagara Escarpment, with the statement 
in the Niagara-Erie transportation study that 
major development will take place below 
that Escarpment? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know the date of 
that Niagara study. There has been a con- 
siderable change in philosophy in the Niagara 
fruit belt over the past two years, as I’m 
sure youre aware. 

Mr. Philip: All right. I will approach that 
same problem from a different angle. Why 
does the minister believe that the Highway 
406 extension, which cuts through the fruit 
land below the Escarpment, will encourage 
development above the Escarpment and not 
at the same time create development below 
the Escarpment? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Development will have 
to be controlled by zoning, which responsi- 
bility doesn’t come under my ministry. The 
Queen Elizabeth Way is the major spine or 
transportation artery in the Niagara Penin- 
sula, We must connect to the the Queen 
Elizabeth Way to get a major artery through 
to service the area south of St. Catharines 
and to get through to Thorold and Welland. 
We have this missing link which we feel 
must be completed. 

It is my opinion that development will 
take place on top of the Escarpment on less 
valuable land than the fruit land. Develop- 
ment that might have taken place in normal 
circumstances on fruit land will not be al- 
lowed to take place. That will create devel- 
opment on the north, on the top of the 
Escarpment. This highway will accommo- 
date that development. 


Mr. Philip: I wish I shared the minister’s 
optimism, but the record of this government 
in this regard has not been all that good 
over the years. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: 
statement with you. 


Mr. Philip: I didn’t expect you would. I 
think the disappearance of prime farm land 
invariably has followed the construction of 
highways. Usually the rezoning comes after 
the major highway goes through, or often 
even accompanies it at times. 

What are the benefits? Why does the min- 
ister consider a traffic relief of only 6.6 per 
cent on the city streets is sufficient for 
spending $33 million, a figure he just quoted 
me, when this traffic relief will not result 
in any saving on street widening costs? 


I wouldn’t share that 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Who is saying that? 

Mr. Philip: The local municipal politicians, 
I understand, are saying that. Some of the 
residents in the area are saying that too. 
The 6.6 per cent is a figure you've admitted, 
is it not? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Not to my knowledge. 1 
met with a delegation three weeks or so ago. 

Mr. Philip: The last time you met with 
them, I believe, was on November 14. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I said three weeks. Are 
you going to make me out as a liar for two 
or three days? 

Mr. Philip: No, I’m not making you out 
as a liar. Somebody who makes someone 
out as a liar gets thrown out of the House, 
as we discovered last night. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, I did meet with a 
delegation from St. Catharines. I heard their 
position. I heard their brief. We considered 
their brief and I have replied to them. I've 
also had correspondence from the city of 
St. Catharines and the regional municipality 
of Niagara. 

Mr. Philip: Okay. I don’t think we're 
going to solve this. I suspect youre going 
to pursue this highway in the location in 
which it is, anyway. I think that’s unfor- 
tunate. So many alternatives were suggested 
to you, and I don’t think you've given them 
consideration. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There’s one alternative 
that comes up in every consideration, and 
that is do nothing. 

Mr. Philip: That wasn’t the alternative. 
With all respect, Mr. Minister, you know 
as well as I do, that was not the alternative 
the residents in the area and some of the 
local aldermen proposed to you. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: At St. Catharines council 
a motion put forward to ask for a review 
of the project was defeated. 


Mr. Philip: It was defeated by one vote, 
which was the vote, incidentally, of the 
mayor. The vote of six to six, with the mayor 
breaking the tie vote, was held on Oc- 
tober 23. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That was a vote for a 
review. I have a feeling if there had been 
a vote for cancellation of the project, it 
would have been somewhat different. 


Mr. Philip: That’s conjecture. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s very easy to vote for 
the review of something. 

Mr. Philip: The fact is, constructive pro- 
posals have been offered to you. I tabled 
a series of questions that covered a page 
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and a half of the order paper, or something Mr. Philip: Yes, I think I’m finished. I 
close to that, and I’m not convinced youve don't think we're getting anywhere, 


looked at the alternatives, Hon. Mr. Snow: I think we can break for 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Every alternative has lunch then. 
been reviewed. Mr. Vice-Chairman: In view of the time, 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. will break for lunch. 
Philip? The committee recessed at 12:07 p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 1:15 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(concluded) 


On vote 2504, provincial roads program: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Kennedy had one quick 
question, I believe. 

Mr. Kennedy: Yes. I would like to thank 
the speaker for standing down. One quick 
question: Could I be informed of the status 
of the extension west of Highway 403 
through Mississauga and so on to Oakville, 
the Credit River bridge part of it, and also 
when the cloverleaf at the Queen Elizabeth 
Way and Cawthra will commence construc- 
tion? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: On the 403 contract, as 
you know, Mr. Kennedy, one contract was 
awarded this past year for six or eight 
structures at 401. That is nearing completion 
at this time. We have planned for next year 
a major contract from 401 south into Missis- 
sauga. First of all, there was another con- 
tract relating to the 403 that is almost com- 
pleted as well, which is the two bridges and 
the tying together of Mattson Road south 
of the 401, which ties the Second Line to 
the First Line, I believe it is. So two con- 
tracts were awarded this year. 

A major contract next year will cover 
from 401 south almost to Eglinton Avenue 
for the actual highway. Also, late this year 
or very early next year we will be calling the 
bids for the Winston Churchill cloverleaf 
on the Queen Elizabeth Way at the Missis- 
sauga-Oakville border. That cloverleaf has 
to be constructed before 403 can start from 
the south end, because that will provide 
access to the Queen Elizabeth when the 
Ford Drive interchange has to be removed. 
That, I believe, is scheduled to go to tender 
in January or February, and will start in 
_the spring and presumably be completed 
next summer. 

Later on in the year there will be another 
tender called for some bridge work at the 
south end, at the Oakville end. Then the 
plans are to work continuously from both 
ends towards the middle and the final con- 
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tract will be the one that crosses the Credit 
River. So the Credit River crossing is the 
final one. 

Really, the reason this is planned that way 
is mainly due to delays that we had a year 
or two ago in deciding the alignment through 
Mississauga at the Credit River when we 
were awaiting the parkway belt hearings and 
the decision of the parkway belt. Those de- 
cisions have all been made now. The align- 
ment is finalized and we are proceeding with 
design on basically the whole project, and 
will be continually working from both ends 
towards the middle, but working from the 
north end down. 

Once we get down to Eglinton, for in- 
stance, that portion of it can be used. Once 
we get around to Highway 10, that will 
give another connection from Highway 10 
up, somewhat the same from Oakville up 
through. Once we get up to Erin Mills Park- 
way, then the Erin Mills Parkway plus the 
portion of 403 will give another link up 
through to 401. 

So the different parts can be put into 
service partially as they are completed, but 
the total facility won’t really serve its full 
purpose until that last link across the Credit 
River is completed. 

Mr. Kennedy: And _ the 
cloverleaf? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The Cawthra Road clover- 
leaf is scheduled for next year’s program. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hall, you've had a 
tough time, but youre next. 

Mr. Kennedy: Thanks very much. 

Mr. Hall: I would like to ask the minister 
about the funding to Niagara region for im- 
provements to what used to be called No. 
8 Highway in the area west of Grimsby into 
St. Catharines. At the same time, I have 
to say it’s really a shame that, in your 
agreements with the region, you let them 
change the number of that highway. It has 
caused a great amount of confusion. It was 
their doing, I understand that. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That would be in vote 
2507. If it is funding to the municipality, 
it would be in the municipal roads program. 

Mr. Hall: Have we passed that now? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, it is coming up. 


Cawthra Road 
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Mr. Hall: You treat that as a municipal 
road. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If it has been reverted 
to the region, then it is a municipal road 
and it is out of our control. We would fund 
it on a subsidy basis rather than a direct 
contract, as we do on provincial roads. 

Mr. Hall: Having to do with the regional 
agreements made in Niagara when _ those 
roads were turned over, was there a special 
arrangement made to fund the reconstruc- 
tion of No. 8 Highway? Historically it had 
been a provincial road. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Normally those roads 
have been upgraded before they have been 
reverted. If they haven’t been— 

Mr. Hall: This one has not. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If they haven’t been 
then they would be. It won’t even be 
shown on this map as a highway now if it 
has been reverted, I guess. Where does it 
run? 

Mr. Hall: Old No. 8 Highway, of course, 
runs a lot of places, but in the area I am 
interested in, it runs from Hamilton to St. 
Catharines and it parallels in most respects 
the QE. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Is that County Road 81 
now?’ 

Mr. Hall: Well, it is now called Regional 
81, yes. But for 100 years it was No. 8 
Highway. ' | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Tom Smith, would you 
like to make any comments on this? 


Mr. T. G. Smith: Only that with this and 


a number of other sections of highway within 
the region of Niagara that were transferred 
to the region, the ministry determined with 
the region the degree of deficiency for the 
cost to improve these roads. Then the region 
was given the money as part of its alloca- 
tion. The priority, the decision on where 
the money was to be spent, when it was to 
be spent and so forth, was left with ‘the 
region. 


Mr. Hall: Are you saying, Mr. Smith, that 
they have been given the money? 


_ Mr. T. G. Smith: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Were they given it as a 
lump sum? 

Mr. T. G. Smith: It was eventually spread 
over five years. I believe this is the last year. 
We did not require them to spend that 
money specifically on those roads. What we 
in a sense did was compensated for the 
additional responsibility that they took on. 


Mr. Hall: The condition, of course, prior 


to reaching the regional boundary, is that 
it has been an improved road going through 
the Hamilton-Wentworth region to the old 
Lincoln county line. Since then, from that 
point east, it has needed improvement and 
not enjoyed improvement for some time. I 
wanted to understand what the funding ar- 
rangements were with tthe region. I under- 
stood the responsibility was theirs, but I 
didn’t know whether they could do the work 
and pass the cost on to you whenever they 
did it, or whether this was part of the capital 
funds that they now have ito address their 
own priorities to. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: In some cases when we 
transfer highways to the municipality, we 
agree to rebuild and resurface them or bring 
them up to a good regional road standard 
and then transfer them on that basis. Perhaps 
the road doesn’t need that kind of work yet 
or maybe the region has other priorities. As 
Mr. Smith has said, an agreement was 
reached with the region on the amount of 
money that would be needed to bring that 
road up to standard, that and other roads 
that were transferred, and then that money 
was added to its grants over a five-year 
period. This coming year is to be the last 
year, I understand. So they would set their 
own priorities. If they are using that money 
to build other roads that are a higher priority 
to the region, they have their right to do 
that. 


Mr. Hall: How would you determine 
which roads are turned over? For example, 
you did not turn over Highway 20 and yet 
you turned, over Highway 8. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It would be by agreement 
or negotiation with the region, but Highway 
8 is a parallel to the Queen Elizabeth and 
the Queen Elizabeth is really serving the 
provincial highway function of connecting as 
the through artery in that area. 


Mr. Hall: I would like to point out to the 
minister that the matter of continued growth 
of traffic, and therefore road width and 
what-have-you of tthe Queen Elizabeth Way 
in that area, is a cause for some concern. 
We are not exactly enchanted with it down 
that way because it is a corridor through 
and acts far more in tthat capacity than as 
a service to the area for which it was pro- 
vided. As a matter of fact, by necessity it has 
caused a great deal of property dislocation, 
as you can appreciate, when they put a 
major road like that through there. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You mean the Queen 
Elizabeth? 


Mr. Hall: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s been there for some 
period of time. 

Mr. Hall: I’m aware of that, but it’s also 
been expanded several times, as you know, 
Mr. Minister. I believe your 1976 transit 
study in the area indicated you felt there 
was nO purpose in expanding Highway 20 
because nothing would eliminate the need 
to expand the Queen Elizabeth Way. Is this 
still the circumstance? Do you not intend 
to improve any other roads in the Peninsula 
on an east-west basis while maintaining plans 
to expand the Queen Elizabeth Way? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We really don’t have any 
other east-west roads in the Peninsula. 

Mr. Hall: Well, Highway 20 is— 

Hon, Mr. Snow: Highway 20 goes down 
the centre, yes. 

Mr. Hall: That’s one and you gave up the 
other one; you gave up No. 8. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There are no immediate 
plans for the widening of the Queen 
Elizabeth, although widening it to six lanes 
is an option and can be done in the future. 

Mr. Hall: What was the proper name of 
that 1976 study? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The Niagara-Lake Erie 
Transit Study. 

Mr. Hall: Niagara-Lake Erie. It’s been 
some time, but as I recall, it suggested that 
you not upgrade Highway 20 to any great 
extent and not attempt to make it a more 
major road. You anticipated that the future 
would require improvement of the QEW. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, that’s possible. 


Mr. Hall: And this is still the long-term 
projection? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The QEW can be wid- 
ened, on the existing rights of way when the 
traffic volumes make it necessary. 


Mr. Hall: Well, it’s two lanes now each 
way and could be— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It would be three lanes 
each way, as it is in other areas. 


Mr. Hall: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: But we don’t have any- 
thing in our five-year plan to do that. 

Mr. Hall: I’d like to make a point right 
now in connection with the preservation of 
agricultural lands, particularly the north 
shore lands of the Peninsula. This has re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity in the last 
two years. The cabinet has taken the posi- 
tion that those lands should be preserved 
and has suggested that taking the pressure 
off development of those lands would assist 


in the southward movement of population 
and industry. 

I am looking for something that would 
suggest willingness by the government in 
fact to take that pressure off. The 1976 
Niagara-Lake Erie Transit Study said they 
would not do anything on Highway 20. 
Since this subject of preservation of more 
unique lands on the north shore has become 
more important, I am wondering whether 
it is wise to widen the QEW, to put more 
ttraffic on it, and not to improve Highway 8 
or Highway 20? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Highway 8 is not our 
road now. Before my time as minister, there 
was apparently an agreement for funding 
between the regional council and the min- 
istry. So any work that is to be done on old 
Highway 8, now Regional Road 81, and the 
numbering of it, would be outside our juris- 
diction. They could have called that Regional 
Road 8 if they had wished to maintain the 
same number. 

Mr. Hall: But if you’re looking for ways 
to keep your traffic load down on the QEW, 
these are valid points. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would think that since 
that Niagara-Lake Erie transportation study 
was completed two years ago, there has been 
a change in emphasis on the fruitland and 
on the pattern of development in the Niagara 
region, With what I sense to be the pat- 
tern in the future, there will be at least the 
possibility of development south of the Es- 
carpment rather than north of the Escarp- 
ment. 

Mr. Hall: Provided there are facilities. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. 

Mr. Hall: It is beyond the financial ability 
of the region to provide such facilities. 
[1:30] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That may be. I envisage 
~and this is certainly not government policy 
at this time—the possibility of another east- 
west corridor through the Niagara Peninsula. 
This would have to be the result of an up- 
date of that study and consideration would 
have to be given to it by the regional 
officials as well as ourselves. 

Mr. Hall: I can’t—and I would imagine it 
would be hard for you—I can’t envision just 
when that would happen because it must be 
a few years down the road. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s not going to happen 
overnight, But I did spend one Sunday driv- 
ing along those roads in the Niagara Penin- 
sula—I drove down ‘Highway 20 from Hamil- 
ton right down to Niagara Falls—and High- 
way 20, to me, is like most other highways 
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of that vintage. It has a lot of built-up areas, 
a lot of small villages and little communities, 
corner stores and bends and turns that would 
make it very difficult to turn it into a major 
corridor or a major traffic artery. Would you 
not agree with that? 

‘Mr. Hall: Comparing it with the Queen 
Elizabeth Way, certainly it can’t ever come 
up to that calibre of road with the con- 
figuration that it does have. But the good 
thing about Highway 20 is that it is on top 
of the escarpment, It is in a more central 
part of the Peninsula and does not create 
this continuing load on the Queen Elizabeth 
Way. As you proceed with the 406 connec- 
tion, youre in traffic flow doing everything 
you can to put all the vehicles on the Queen 
Elizabeth Way. That’s my impression at any 
rate. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have looked quite a bit 
at the problems that may be down in the 
Niagara Peninsula. You have the 406 north- 
south corridor which is going to be completed 
over the next three to four years through to 
the Queen Elizabeth. Farther west, you have 
the old Highway 6 corridor from Hamilton to 
Nanticoke; it is proposed this become a four- 
lane, controlled access highway eventually. 
You have those two major corridors running 
north and south. 

There may be the necessity for a mid- 
Peninsula corridor running east and west, on a 
new alignment, but this would take a great 
deal of consideration and study. It’s certainly 
not in the ministry’s plans or under considera- 
tion at this time. The possibility of widening 
the Queen Elizabeth would have to be 
weighed against the development of a new 
corridor. We'd certainly have to know more 
about where in the Niagara Peninsula the 
development is going to go. 


Mr. Hall: It’s partly a problem of whether 
development follows services which I essen- 
tially feel it has to. It can’t precede them in 
any way shape or form. Inasmuch as the de- 
termination was made by cabinet last Febru- 
ary that the fruitlands would be preserved, 
in my view this should cause a new look at 
options to get the traffic off it. And this is 
the stress that I want to make. 

I grant you that if there were no considera- 
tions about the north shore traffic, possibly 
the QEW would make the best sense with 
Victoria Avenue—which is now Regional Road 
24—and others feeding into it. The people in 
Niagara are told that their industrial or resi- 
dential development has to be in the south, 
yet the tools to achieve growth seem very 
hard to come by. This is the problem. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I agree with your view 


that services or transportation facilities should 
lead development rather than follow it. Un- 
fortunately, we don’t have that kind of fund- 
ing available to us today. We have to use our 
funding in the highest priority locations to 
meet demand that’s already there, rather than 
building infrastructure to meet future demand. 
I don’t necessarily say it’s the best planning 
from a transportation standpoint. I know it 
isn’t. It’s an economic reality in this day. 


Mr. Hall: I do suggest to you that a com- 
mitment was made to assist in the diversion 
to the southern part of the Peninsula at the 
same time that the decision was made to 
freeze and protect and preserve the northern 
part of the Peninsula. You can’t do one with- 


~out the other or the Niagara Peninsula will 


stagnate by having no options open to it. 

I would have to feel that youre glad you 
made the deal to give money to the regional 
Niagara council over a five-year program. 
Now they’ve got the problem and they’ve 
probably spent the money on trying to wrestle 
their priorities. I suspect that highway is not 
going to be improved for a long time. It’s just 
the way of the times. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would appreciate the 
opportunity to sit down with you some day 
and to discuss this whole area, to discover 
your views as a local representative as well as 
the views of other representatives from that 
area, 


Mr. Hall: Thank you very much. Id also 
appreciate the opportunity. 

Driving on the Queen Elizabeth Way as I 
do quite frequently, I receive local pressure 
inquiring about the cost per mile of filling in 
the median and of constructing barriers. I’ve 
discussed this with you in the House, I be- 
lieve. The crossover accidents are high in the 
minds of the people of my riding because 
they do occur. The median is not that wide 
and the potential seems to be there. I get this 
thrown at me. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If someone could tell me 
what the Armbro contract on 401 amounted 
to, we could give you a pretty good idea. 


Mr. Adcock: That’s about $10 a foot. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The barrier itself is about 
$10 or $12 per linear foot. 


Mr. Hall: I’m talking about storm water 
drainage, land fill, paving, barrier— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We awarded a contract 
this summer for a section of Highway 401 
from the First Line east of Highway 10 to 
about a mile past Mississauga Road at about 
$1 million a mile. That includes widening. 
That includes filling in the median, paving 
the shoulder and adding another lane. 
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Mr. Hall: Adding another lane to the paved 
shoulder that used to be median? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The situation I’m talking 
about is on Highway 401 where it’s a four- 
lane highway, very much similar to the 
Queen Elizabeth Way, where you have two 
lanes in each direction. First of all we paved 
the shoulder on the outer edge to allow 
traffic to use that during construction. Then 
we excavated the median, we put in storm 
sewers and manholes and filled in the median 
with gravel. We added a new lane of travel 
surface plus an interior paved shoulder and 
the median barrier. This is basically con- 
verting a four-lane highway to six lanes with 
the median barrier. This is similar to what 
exists in Niagara Falls. 

This was quite a straightforward section 
on 401. It cost about $1 million a mile to 
do that, and that includes resurfacing the 
highway. That would be more expensive 
than what you're talking about, just filling 
in— 

Mr. Hall: Just stopping the possibility of 
fatalities by crossover. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We can put the new 
three-cable guide rail down that median 
without doing any reconstruction, without 
adding any lanes or without adding any 
drainage. 

Mr. Hall: It would have to be on high 
posts because of the conformation of the land 
in the median. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know about that, 
because if the car leaves the road it follows 
the land. 

Mr. Hall: I see. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What would be the cost 
per linear foot? 

Mr. Adcock: Somewhat under $10 a foot, 
for the double siding. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: About $10 a foot just 
for the cable guiderail down the middle. 

Mr. Hall: Is that a satisfactory arresting 
barrier? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That would be $50,000 
a mile, approximately. 

Mr. Gilbert: We are looking at that area 
off the QEW. 

Mr. Hall: You're considering it now. I 
wanted to ask whether your ministry keeps 
track of crossover accidents and fatalities. You 
know the frequency of occurrence in a 
given stretch of road, do you? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We record every accident. 

Mr. Gilbert: We have a record. 

Mr. Hall: Then I gather, because you're 
looking at it seriously now, that you too 


are concerned about that particular stretch 
of road? 


Mr. Gilbert: That’s what I’m saying. We 
are looking at that whole area and the possi- 
bility of improving it. I don’t know how far 
advanced we are. Do you? 


Mr. Adcock: We're doing some more 
every year. 


Mr. Gilbert: The idea would be that we 
would do some every year. 


Mr. Hall: As the quality of life has been 
getting better, sound pollution has become 
a more important factor in recent years. I 
guess it’s not necessarily your ministry but 
the Ministry of the Environment which has 
been recommending sound attenuation devices 
such as earth berms. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We're involved in that too. 


Mr. Hall: This is part of your requirement 
on subdivision approval is it? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The new policy that we 
now have on noise from major highways is 
where we're widening or building a new 
highway addition to a residential area, we 
put in noise barriers as part of the construc- 
tion project. We also have a program of 
putting up noise barriers in certain high noise 
areas on a phased program over a number of 
years on highways already in existence. 

But where new development is being built 
adjacent to a throughway, the developer will 
have to put up the noise barriers as part of 
his development costs, the same as putting in 
sewers, roads, and so on. If he’s going to 
build houses next to an expressway the de- 
veloper should provide that and not the tax- 
payer, whether it be berms or whatever the 
appropriate solution to that particular prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Hall: Have you found something that’s 
adequate as berms? Berms are expensive 
and take up a lot of land and, in many areas, 
it's very hard to get the mass of fill you 
require. Are there other devices that are 
equally satisfactory? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We're using a new steel 
fence. We have it in several sections around 
the 401. About a mile of it has just been 
completed on the south side of 401 in the 
Dixon Road area; I don’t know whether 
youve noticed it or not. Some has been 
built this summer on the Ottawa Queensway. 
Some has been built previously on the 401 
east of the Don Valley Expressway. That is 
working fairly well. Weve done a lot of 
research with different types of barriers and 
that seems to be the one that is working 
best. 
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Mr. Young: Is it more effective than the 
old psychological barrier? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: How do you mean, Fred? 

Mr. Young: With the original barrier, we 
found there wasn’t very much _ abrasive 
sound. It was more psychological. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: These are giving much 
better results on noise, privacy, dirt, dust, 
salt, pedestrians—all the different evaluations. 
We've done tests before and after. We have 
talked to residents before and after about 
what the benefits were and the tests seemed 
to be of considerable benefit to them. 

[1:45] 

Mr. Young: It’s lowered the decibel level 

by—what?—three or four per cent? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A five decibel reduction, 
I’m told. 


Mr. Young: Instead of two. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It won’t necessarily work 
the same in every location. I think we have 
identified 27 noise problem areas on the 
freeway system and have then assessed these 
as to the degree of noise and to the benefit 
that will be received from a barrier. We now 
have a program of $1 million a year that 
we've put into our budget for noise barriers 
in existing areas. 

Mr. Young: They make people much hap- 
pier even though they may not cut the noise 
completely. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are getting a reduc- 
tion in the noise level and a reduction in 
other problems as well, as I’ve mentioned— 
privacy, dirt, dust, and people climbing into 
your back yard wanting to use your phone 
when their car has a flat tire, and things 
like that. 

Mr. Hall: How high are these barriers, 
Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The new ones we've put 
up are 13 feet. 


Mr. Hall: Is your target of acceptable 
sound around 55 decibels? What is it you’re 
trying to shoot for—from the point of view 
of what you’d require a developer to bring 
sound level down to. Maybe that’s different 
to what you're willing to do in other areas. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Maybe Mr. Johnston can 
answer that. 


Mr. Johnston: The target established by the 
Ministry of the Environment was 55 decibels 
outside recreation areas. At the same time 
it was also agreed upon that that was a very 
quiet environment and is something that’s 
not attainable in a place adjacent to many 
of the major arterials. In Metropolitan To- 
ronto alone you'd be facing 70 or 75 on a 


normal city street. So you could exceed the 
55, but once you exceeded, say, about 72, 
then it’s a very undesirable environment. 
But the target, if you want to use a specific 
target, is 55 as established by MOE. 


Mr. Hall: What would be the sound levels 
on 401 going across the north end of To- 
ronto? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Some here are 72, 68, 70, 
69, 72, 74, 72, and these are the worst 
situations right across the province. Here 
is one at 76, 75, 74, 71, 74. 


Mr. Hall: Those are the worst sound levels 
in the province? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s interesting that the 
technical staff give an estimated reduction 
on each one of these sites, based on many 
factors. Five decibels is about the lowest. 
I don’t think it’s worth doing if we don’t 
get at least a five decibel improvement. 
Here’s one that was estimated to be a 4.1 
decibel reduction, but some go as high as 
10 and 11. We expect we'll get that much 
improvement with tthe sound barrier. 


Mr. Hall: It’s an awkward problem and 
there’s a certain element of unfairness in it. 
I can’t easily suggest the answer but, again, 
going back to the Queen Elizabeth Way, it 
goes through a municipality such as Grimsby. 
Grimsby didn’t exactly ask for it to go 
through there. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mitch Hepburn built it 
through there in 1936, I think. 


Mr. Hall: That’s before your time and 
mine and it’s rather pointless to discuss that, 
Mr. Snow. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You're bringing it up, not 
me. Somebody put it through there. 

Mr. Hall: That’s right. Somebody put it 
through there. It also touches on lands that 
other ministries have approved of for housing 
and for sewer and water facilities and things 
of that nature. Yet, on land where the munic- 
ipality might need to develop and permit 
some element of growth when free enterprise 
goes to develop that land, the passive re- 
ceiver of the noise pays, not the creator of 
the noise—the highway, the truck, the car. 
This is the thing I wrestle with a little bit, 
philosophically, because—and I think you will 
agree—it is not the way of things normally. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is why we imple- 
mented this program of budgeting $1 million 
a year over a period of years to try to allevi- 
ate the noise in these worse spots. Of course, 
by doing that the general public pays for the 
improvement for the benefit of those people 
who are already there. 
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I think most municipalities—not all—have 
been able to arrange their land-use planning 
to use land adjacent to these types of high- 
ways for industrial or commercial uses. So 
the residential developments are a greater 
distance away from the highway. I think this 
is good land-use planning. 

In some areas they have allowed residences 
to be built right up against the highway. 

Mr. Hall: Like anything else this doesn’t 
apply everywhere, Mr. Minister. I can cite 
you an example: On the north shore of Lake 
Ontario the waterfront is used either for 
recreation purposes or conservation; if not 
that it’s for sanitary sewage disposal or water 
intake. You then have at the side of the lake 
a north service road, the Queen Elizabeth 
Way, the south service road, the CNR and 
what was Highway 8. Then you reach the 
Niagara Escarpment which is frozen. This is 
all taking place in an area less than one mile 
wide. 

Then on its eastern and western perimeters, 
the town has said, “You can’t grow because 
we want to save the fruitlands.” So I want to 
tell you it is not easy. This is why I raise 
some of these special concerns. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I didn’t suggest it was 
easy. Like yourself, I don’t have all the 
answers. . 

Mr. Hall: I agree and you would be a 
remarkable person if you did. But I think 
these things should be raised and addressed 
because certain circumstances deserve a 
special look when you lay another policy on 
top of policies that have gone on for some 
time. 

Touching on the subject of salt spray, I 
think your staff realize this is not a new 
problem. I have a report of the Department 
of Energy and Resources Management, as it 
was called in 1970, which did a qualitative 
and quantitative study on the bad effects of 
salt pray on fruitlands in the Niagara Penin- 
sula. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: When was that study 
done? 

Mr. Hall: September 16, 1970, was the date 
of it: “An Investigation of Injuries on Peach 
Trees at Eight Orchards on the Queen Eliza- 
beth Way.” This study made clear evidence 
of damage to the trees caused by salt spray, 
and measured the residue in the soil after 
that. 

In the years since then the fruit growers 
have seen the traffic increase, seen their losses 
increase. And to the best of my knowledge 
there has been no recognition of this growing 
factor by MTC until this year. This year was 
a bad year, I gather from the growers. May 


came and when they saw the damage to their 
trees they got considerably incensed. 

As you are well aware, Mr. Minister, a 
joint ad hoc committee was set up which re- 
viewed this. Among other things, it decided 
that compensation was not possible for the 
losses, although I am sure the ministry recog- 
nized that losses had indeed occurred. I have 
a copy of the action plan for 1977-78 which 
I think certainly shows a lot of work has 
gone into it. To a certain extent it is finally 
a recognition of the growers’ problem and 
in many respects it will at least help them to 
live with the problem a little better, because 
the articles take the time to run down the 
different things that have been considered 
in other jurisdictions and haven’t worked. 

However, I am interested in a couple of 
things about this. It is my information that 
the salt-sand mixing supplies needed for this 
winter were acquired before the action plan 
was produced. Is this the case? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not sure. Mr. Wilkes? 


Mr. Wilkes: The sand and salt were ordered 
before the plan was finalized. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That doesn’t mean to say 
they all have to be used. 


Mr. Gilbert: Usually when you are mixing 
the sand in the first place you put only a 
sufficient amount of salt in the sandpile to 
prevent it from freezing. Then the salt is 
added to the sand when it is being spread on 
the road during the winter. 

Mr. Hall: As it is in those piles, what is 
the ratio of salt-sand there now? Is it one 
to 10 or is it less than that? 


Mr. Gilbert: One hundred pounds to the 
ton. 


Mr. Hall: One to 20. 


Mr. Gilbert: It has been that way for 20 
years, but that again is just the amount to 
keep it from freezing. What the practice has 
been over the years is to add to that, judging 
what the temperature is and the amount of 
salt they want to use in order to accelerate 


the— 


Mr. Hall: So the present supply will not 
make the program ineffective at all? 


Mr. Gilbert: No. 
Mr. Hall: 


concern? 


Mr. Gilbert: That’s right. In fact, every 
year we put up, based on past years, the 
amount of sand that is needed. In some cases 
we might find we have to put up more sand 
during the year if we are using more. Here 
again, you only put in enough salt to keep 
it from freezing. 


Levels beyond that are the 
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Mr. Hall: The contract for winter sanding 
Says it is done by outside forces. Is this ap- 
plication paid for by the ton or by the hour? 
There is a great difference, it seems to me, 
because I can assure you I have heard many 
stories of people getting rid of it fast because 
it suits their own financial purposes to do so 
under a system where they get paid for so 
many tons spilled on the road. 

Mr. Gilbert: It is by the ton and the units 
are paid standby for having their trucks tied 
up. 
Mr. Hall: Would this be worth looking 
into, so that there is benefit for the other 
side of the coin instead of a benefit to put- 
ting more salt on the highway? 

Mr. Gilbert: I should add it is only in 
three districts that we actually use contract 
sanding—Toronto, Hamilton and part of 
Owen Sound. The rest of the districts in 
Ontario you actually pay by the hour for 
your trucks. I don’t really think there is very 
much difference—John, you can correct me 
if I am wrong—in the control whether it be 
by the hour or by the ton. Certainly it has 
to have good supervision. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Our patrol supervisors 
make the decision as to how much goes on 
and how often, I would think. 

Mr. Wilkes: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is not left up to the 
contractor to go out and lallygag the salt or 
sand on whenever he feels inclined to do so. 

Mr. Hall: If he feels he wants to get home 
sooner he still has that option, as I under- 
stand it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Then he gets sent out 
with another load maybe. 


Mr. Hall: An article in the Financial Post 
by a man named Burke Stannard discusses 
the use of salt at some length. Are you fam- 
iliar with that article, Mr, Minister or Mr. 
Gilbert? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t read the Financial 
Post now. 


Mr. Hall: I don’t either. This was copied 
in my little weekly. 

Mr. Gilbert: I remember seeing it. It was 
several weeks ago, was it not? 


Mr. Hall: I don’t even have a date, but it 
was this fall and it was copied in local 
papers that we read in small towns. It men- 
tions, among other things, that on Ontario 
roads outside the cities the ministry will be 
using 500,000 tons of salt this year. 

[2:00] 

It goes on to talk about the indirect ef- 

fects and costs of road salt—the corrosion to 


automobiles as well as the destruction of 
deciduous, evergreen, and fruit trees. It 
raises the question, which all of us might 
think about when we drive over skyways or 
raised structures such as the Gardiner Ex- 
pressway, of the insidious effect of the pene- 
tration of brine into the reinforced concrete 
and the attacking of the reinforcing steel. 
The writer poses the question, is that over- 
pass really safe? It’s the problem of salt, 
which never seems to quit in its chemical 
action. 

What tests are done to check on this all 
the time? 

Mr. Gilbert: We are continually checking 
our structures. Salt does cause damage to 
structures and over the years weve had 
problems—whether it be a steel bridge or 
a reinforced concrete structure—with | salt 
damage. And this has been a continual con- 
cern of our engineering and research people, 
and we are as up to date as anyone in the 
world. 

Strangely enough it happens in California 
as well as in Ontario. Our people are con- 
stantly in touch with what’s going on 
throughout the world. But, certainly, it is a 
problem. 

Mr, Hall: It raises the question of long- 
and short-term benefits, in as much as mu- 
nicipal roads authorities, considering their ex- 
penditure of direct labour costs, are tempted 
to pour the salt on, as opposed to the spring 
cleanup and what-have-you required when 
putting sand or grit on the roads. Neverthe- 
less, the indirect cost does come out of some- 
one else’s pocket, as I’m sure youre well 
aware. The corrosion and the killing of 
roadside vegetation— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think it’s a simple 
matter of one or the other. ; 

Mr. Hall: No, I appreciate that. I can't 
argue that you don’t have a lousy choice in 
this matter of salt application. But at the same 
time, this article would suggest your putting 
on an average of 50 tons per lane-mile per 
season, and under the Environmental Pro- 
tection Act of 1971 25 tons per lane-mile 
would have been moderate at that time 
but 50 tons per lane-mile would’ve been 
unacceptable. 

I really have to wonder what is the correla- 
tion between the sense of obligation on your 
part to not change the speed habits of the 
motoring public in winter and this cost which, 
in effect, becomes a cost of pollution on the 
boundaries adjoining. The word “highways 
is, of course, very apt because they are built 
up above the surrounding land primarily, and 
you know where the fallout goes. It goes into 
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the soil with the continuing residue of 
chlorides in it. 

How far do you go on this? Have you 
turned the corner as a result of the thinking 
this summer? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We hope so. It’s a very 
difficult situation. As I’ve said before, we're 
going to make every attempt this year to use 
less salt than we have in the past. We have 
two areas designated for special testing. One 
is in eastern Ontario. Where is the other one, 
Mr. Wilkes? 


Mr. Wilkes: We have seven sites altogether. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Seven sites, I’m sorry. We 
also have the liability to maintain the high- 
way system in as safe a driving condition as 
possible. We have run into situations—I be- 
lieve two in the last year—where the ministry 
has been taken to court because of supposed 
inadequate maintenance, not enough salt or 
sand on the highway. In both cases the court 
found the ministry has an obligation, and that 
the public has come to expect a high level of 
maintenance on our highways. Where that 
maintenance was proven to be not as good as 
it could have been, because of not enough salt 
or sand on the road, the ministry has been 
found liable and had to pay damages resulting 
from car accidents. 


Mr. Hall: I suggest that you'll be taken to 
court for compensation with regard to dam- 
ages as a result of salt also. And if this does 
occur it will enhance the dilemma a little bit. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t discount that 
possibility. 

Mr. Hall: The point that I want to stress, 
if indeed it does need any stressing in your 
ministry, is that in my area this problem has 
reached a point where it will not go away, 
and we will continue to be vocal unless it is 
seriously addressed on a continuing basis by 
the ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We're trying to do exactly 
that. Our salt use has increased. If you look 
at our totals for the province, in 1971 it was 
roughly 350,000 tons, to 400,000 in 1972, 
down to 322,000 in 1973, 369,000 in 1974, 
416,000 in 1975, 510,000 in 1976, down to 
471,000 in 1977. I’m sorry, that’s the forecast 
for 1977. Our mileage on highways has in- 
creased somewhat over that period of years 
too, so some would be assignable to increased 
lane miles. 


Mr. Gilbert: That figure for 1976 reflects 
that bad winter you mentioned earlier, Mr. 
Hall. Usually you get a relatively light snow- 
fall in some parts of Ontario and in others a 
heavy snowfall. Last year, as you know, we 
had heavy snow pretty well throughout 


Ontario, and I think that’s one of the reasons 
there was that increase. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We do have an ongoing 

winter maintenance research project. We have 
a number of test areas where we're trying to 
do other types of maintenance. 
' I had a complaint last week or the week 
before, about snow ploughs being out on 
Highway 400 when there was only an inch of 
snow. Why were we running snow ploughs 
up and down the highway when there was 
only an inch of snow? Under normal circum- 
stances, if we weren’t concerned about salt, 
some salt on the highway with an inch of 
snow would have done a better job from the 
driver’s standpoint and this person wouldn’t 
have been complaining about having to slow 
down because of the. snow plough. 


Mr. Hall: That’s right. In our area farmers 
would complain that your program is a 
smattering of snow and an inch of salt. So 
you can’t win in this situation. 


Mr. Gilbert: This has been our problem 
over the years. During estimates, going back 
over a number of years, we have received 
criticism for our maintenance being poor, and 
why weren't we putting on more salt, and 
this, that and the other thing. 

Youre quite right—the public has learned 
to accept the fact that we have reacted to 
try to provide them the best possible service 
we could. A lot of our supervisors, naturally, 
are human, and they’ve gotten criticism in the 
past for not doing enough, so they have 
tended to put on more chemicals and one 
thing and the other. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You have an accident and 
you have a coroners jury and the jury 
recommends that you use more salt. 

Mr. Gilbert: This year, as the minister said, 
we are making a concerted effort to try to 
get a balance, but it’s not going to come 
easy. We're going to have to try to trade 
off that good service as well as against the 
items that you are talking about. 

Mr. Hall: I give you an instance where 
the Ministry of the Environment would 
prosecute on the basis of a complaint being 
laid. Because some cherry juice to be pro- 
cessed runs out of a farmer’s leaky container 
on to the road and into a roadside ditch, a 
processor in my area gets prosecuted, and 
yet the Ministry of the Environment closes 
its eyes to the salt residue. It is being applied 
in copious quantities all the time. These are 
the elements of unfairness that present prob- 
lems for you and for me. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Legally, I believe, under 
the Environmental Assessment Act, salt is not 
defined as a contaminant. 
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Mr. Hall: As I cited, this article says it 
was not a pollutant when used in moderation 
but when you get up to the levels being used 
now it seems to be entering into that 
category. 

One more point—I appreciate you listening 
to my comments here—you banned studded 
tires and it was calculated that the $10 million 
damage they had been doing annually, 
which you then saved, pro rated, represented 
about $8 a vehicle, as opposed to the in- 
direct cost that we face with salt spray. I 
just want to ask, what about snow tires? In 
this action plan 1977-78 I don’t see any 
reference to it. 

Is there any measurement of the effective- 
ness of snow tires on highway safety which 
possibly would have changed your circum- 
stances in the amount of materia] you had to 
useP You see, I can’t get over the fact that 
in snow-prone parts of the United States 
they do use salt but they don’t get up to 
the dosages that you use. Were snow tires 
worthy of any consideration? You can do 
what you want to, you know. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would certainly recom- 
mend that everyone should have snow tires. 


Mr. Hall: Has there been a measurement 
that would convince the motoring public that 
there is a benefit to it? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I wouldn’t say there has. 
I have had people suggest to me—not so 
much from a safety standpoint on the open 
highway, but I certainly have had suggestions 
that we should legislate the requirement, 
and I believe some jurisdictions do. I can’t 
name you one— 

Mr, Gilbert: Washington. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —but they legislate, for 
instance, from November 15 to April 15 or 
some such date you must have snow tires on 
your vehicle. This is mainly to stop the 
traffic tie-ups that take place because some- 
one doesn’t have snow tires and has a pair 
of bald old dillies on there and can’t move 
when there is a couple of inches of snow 
and he ties up traffic. I think that would be 
the greatest benefit. 

Mr. Hall: Isn’t that partly why you put 
salt on the roadP 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, but sometimes there 
are snowstorms like we had last week, when 
no matter how much salt you put on the 
road you are not going to keep the snow off. 

Mr. Hall: I would appreciate your con- 
sidering whether there is merit to that. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Snow tires are of benefit, 
but I don’t think that if everybody had 
Snow tires we could say we don’t need 


salt, because snow tires don’t work a damn 
on ice. 


Mr. Hall: Your studies indicate to me that 
you have considered various chemical alter- 
natives to salt, and I appreciate that. I say, 
though, this problem is not going to go 
away— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Some of them are equally 
as bad pollutants as salt. 


Mr. Hall: In terms of residual effects on 
the environment? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: One of the things that is 
used, for instance, on airports, is urea. It 
is terribly expensive, of course. You know, 
I’m sure, what a ton of urea costs. They 
use it on airports since they can’t possibly 
use salt because of corrosion of the aluminum 
aircraft. It is very expensive and, of course, 
when you start pouring a large amount of 
nitrogen like that into the soil, into the 
water courses, I am as concerned about the 
effect of that as I would be of the salt. 


Mr. Hall: You mentioned to Mr. Williams 
I believe this morning that you were putting 
a velvet coat of some kind which reduced 
the sound on roads. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is a new type of 
pavement. 


Mr. Hall: You said that it was great stuff 
in that it was porous and that the water 
came through the road. What about the fact 
that that is salty water? Is that going to 
have any bad effect on your roads? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Apparently not. Apparent- 
ly the salt has no effect on asphalt. This new 
type of paving is made of a coarse aggregate 
which leaves some voids, allowing the water 
to drain into the top course and then follow 
the crown of the road and escape. 

[2:15] 

It’s considerably more expensive, I believe, 

is it not, than ordinary asphalt? 


Mr. Wilkes: Seventy per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Seventy per cent more 
expensive. It certainly won’t be used on 
normal highway projects. We are using it in 
some areas for the noise reduction benefit. If 
Wwe can use it when a road is being resurfaced 
and not have to build noise barriers, or if we 
gain other benefits from it, it’s a better invest- 
ment. 


Mr. Hall: Tl conclude now. I’d appreciate 
it if you, through your staff, would keep me 
posted on your salt spray studies. I have 
taken the step of giving your action plan to 
some 30 growers in my riding who complained 
to the Ombudsman and with whom we have 
met. The best I can do right now is to tell 
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them you have an ongoing program and that 
you are going to monitor it. I hope come the 
spring we'll get the results of your evalua- 
tions. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Hall, I hope to be 
able to give a report in the House, probably 
before the summer recess, as to what our 
results have been this past winter. 

Mr. Hall: Because of particular interest 
here, I might ask you to provide me with 
more of the detail behind it, so I can satisfy 
these farmers. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’d be glad to give you 
any information we're able to get from these 
studies. 


Mr. Hall: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Just to remind the com- 
mittee, I’d like to say we have four votes to 
go and two hours in which to do them. 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, I don’t have 
any problems from constituents. Highway 3, 
which runs through the riding of Kent-Elgin, 
has been upgraded in recent years. I think 
people are generally fairly satisfied with it. 

I'd just like to do a bit of bragging after 
hearing the member for Lincoln and tell the 
minister that quite recently a winery in Kent- 
Elgin, competing in a contest of Wineries 
Unlimited—this is an association of wineries 
east of the Rockies; it does not include the 
California wineries—this winery, which is a 
family affair newly established in Kent, 
owned by Allan Eastman and his wife, Char- 
lotte—they call it Charal Wiéineries—recently 
won the gold medal for their white vinifera 
wine. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Have you got any samples? 


Mr. McGuigan: I haven’t any samples, 
unfortunately. I just wanted to brag a little 
bit about the fruit-growing capabilities of 
Kent-Elgin, being a fruit grower myself. 

I have some personal concerns about High- 
way 3. I live at Cedar Springs and perhaps if 
you've visited Mr. McKeough, you'll be 
familiar with that area. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, yes. I have visited 
there. The highways are all good in that area. 
Mr. McGuigan: Yes. They're quite good. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: In fact, when Mr. Mc- 
Keough cut my budget, I tried to find some 
highways in his area we could cut out, just 
to sort of even the score, and I couldn’t find 
anything that needed doing that we could 
cut out. 

Mr. Ruston: You've cut out a lot of them. 

Mr. McGuigan: At this point I’m ceasing 
my bragging, because Highway 3 at Cedar 
Springs looks like what one might imagine 


would be the backside of the moon, because 
of the gravel pits. 

Those old gravel pits, abandoned today, 
came pretty well up to the edge of the high- 
way allowance. I think now they have to stay 
back 200 feet from the centre line. For- 
tunately I don’t know of a car ever having 
gone off the highway and into one of them. 
Certainly there is a great potential for any- 
one forced to take evasive action who went 
off the highway. He would drop 30 feet. 

Do you have any policy of putting up 
barricades at those places? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We certainly put up bar- 
ricades wherever there’s perceived to be a 
danger of a car going off the highway. I have 
a friend of mine who is always telling me 
we are putting up too damn many barricades 
and that the barricades are more of a danger 
than whatever they may be protecting you 
from. I don’t quite agree with him on that. 

Mr. Gilbert: Certainly if there’s any danger, 
we have a standard for putting up guard 
rails. If it required them, we would be put- 
ting them up. 

Mr. McGuigan: I think, Mr. Minister, you 
should look at that area. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Where is this? If you 
would drop me a line and tell me about any 
particular spots— 

Mr. McGuigan: About two miles either side 
of Cedar Springs. There are about four miles 
of highway there that are quite pocketed with 
gravel pits. A car going off the road would 
take about a 30-foot drop, Fortunately in all 
my time there, I don’t recall it having hap- 
pened, and I hope it never does happen. 

I have another personal concern, Mr. Min- 
ister. I guess being a fruit grower and a 
horticulturalist by trade I am always inter- 
ested in trees, but I don’t like seeing them at 
the side of the road. I hate to admit it but I 
started driving a truck on a highway at 14 
years old— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I was 15. 

Mr. McGuigan: During the war there 
wasn’t that much traffic and anybody who 
could look over the steering wheel— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: During the war you could 
get a licence at 15. I obtained my driver's 
licence at 15. 

Mr. McGuigan: I have done a lot of driving 
and taken evasive action on a number of 
times. I can think of three head-on crashes 
I have avoided by going into the ditch. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I can think of two that I 
didn’t avoid. 


Mr. McGuigan: But I would suggest in 
spite of the value the trees have in our 
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economy, they don’t have any place on the 
side of the road. Do you still plant trees on 
the side of the road? - 

Mr. Gilbert: Not on the shoulder. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Beyond the ditch line, yes. 

Mr. McGuigan: On the far side of the 
ditch line. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: We have a real problem, 
many times, in our reconstruction of roads. I 
know not only we but the municipalities do. 
[I can think of two areas in my own riding, 
one a county road, No. 3, where they wanted 
to rebuild the road and there were trees alon 
the side and the tree committee wouldn’t let 
them cut the trees down. In some cases the 
ditch was put behind the row of trees to 
preserve the trees. It creates a situation that 
could very well be dangerous, so you have 
to sort of lay off. 


In our case, I think, in the Highway 5 
improvements, the tree committee got in- 
volved in that and realized that some of the 
trees along the side of the road can’t be 
saved. I believe in that case we have agreed 
to replant trees, but of course that’s after the 
road is widened and they are planted beyond 
the ditch line. Maybe 100 years from now, 
they will be great big maples and they will be 
cutting them down to add some more lanes. 
I don’t know. 


Mr. McGuigan: I think it was Wordsworth 
who. wrote the great poem about the tree, 
but in spite of that I don’t think that trees 
should be on the side of the road where 
they are a terrible hazard. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Certainly I agree with you 
they shouldn’t be between the edge of the 
pavement and the ditch, but I don’t know of 
any provincial highways where we have that. 
Have we? 

Mr. Adcock: There are some few that we 
haven’t been able to get down. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Sometimes you run into 
women’s committees pushing baby buggies in 
front of your bulldozers to save their trees. 


Mr. McGuigan: Where you have utility 
companies butchering these trees, they are 
just a monstrosity, in my estimation. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: My experience is that if 
they try to save those trees it doesn’t work. 
I know of one particular county road recon- 
struction which was done about 10 years ago. 
A lot of effort went into saving a lot of those 
trees. I would say that in that 10-year period 
since then, half of those trees have been 
removed because they died because of the 
grading and the new road—and salt, I sup- 
pose, had something to do with it as well. I 
dare say in another 10 years the other half 
will be gone. 


Mr. McGuigan: I wouldn’t want you to 
push any bulldozers over ladies with baby 
buggies, but just on a personal basis I would 
submit that we shouldn’t have these trees. 
In the matter of disposing of trees I am con- 
cerned about this because I burn a lot of 
wood in my wood stove in my home. Prob- 
ably 60 or 70 per cent of the heat I provide 
for my house comes from wood. 

The highway people, cutting down trees, 
I think often on contract, will leave big butts 
that are too heavy to lift and very difficult to 
split, but they will cart away most of the 
limb wood, the reason being that as they 
load the brush on the trucks they find it more 
convenient to also throw the limb wood on 
as a means of compressing the brush so they 
can carry it away. 

I would like to suggest in this day when we 
are so concerned about energy supplies and 
so many people are buying wood stoves—if 
you go to a furniture store these days you see 
a large number of cast-iron wood stoves. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They are coming back. 

Mr. McGuigan: They are really coming 
back. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The 100-year cycle. 

Mr. McGuigan: It just seems such a shame 
for that stuff to be carted away and buried, 
creating problems for the environmental 
people and so on. ; 

Mr. Ziemba: You don’t mean the dead elms, 
do you? They don’t give any heat at all. 

Mr. McGuigan: No, mostly maple. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If it’s in a rural area, in 
many cases the wood is left for the farmers 
if they want it. 

Mr. McGuigan: They leave the things that 
are too heavy to load. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I know recently they cut 
down a lot of trees—I don’t know how it was 
arranged—along Highway 7 between Acton 
and Guelph. We have a highway project 
there. Last summer trees that had to be cut 
down were cut. I think it was done before 
the contract was awarded. 


Mr. Adcock: Yes, it was. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Basically the trees were 
cut down and then just turn your back and 
they are gone. 

Mr. Gilbert: That’s happening more and 
more now, just for the reason— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: On a Saturday morning, 
I would drive up to the airport at Guelph and 
there would be half-a-dozen cars and trailers 
and pick-up trucks along the side of the 
road and guys and their kids, especially teen- 
age boys, with chain saws chopping up those 
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trees, filling trunks of cars, filling trailers and 
pick-up trucks and taking it home for their 
fireplaces. 

Mr. McGuigan: I am very happy to see that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you cut the tree down 
and then give people a chance to cart it away, 
they will do so. 

Mr. McGuigan: I just want to reiterate that 
I have seen them haul away a lot of very 
good wood and bury it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think it should be 
wasted, no. In some cases I think the con- 
tractors, where they have to take down the 
trees, make an arrangement with a tree 
cutting company to take it down. They take 
the wood away and sell it. 

Mr. McGuigan: In our part of the country, 
I see them burying it. I don’t know if it’s 
peculiar to our end of the province or what it 
is. 

Mr. Gilbert: I think that is rapidly chang- 
ing. You know a few years ago you couldn’t— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Couldn’t give it away. 


Mr. Gilbert: —give it away, but from what 
I hear in moving around in the districts, it’s 
happening all over that they are making use 
of it now. Certainly from our point of view 
we are pleased to see it being used. As long 
as it just doesn’t sit there and start rotting 
away— 


Mr. McGuigan: You might just instruct your 
people to sort of facilitate this and do all 
they can to encourage it. That’s all, I think, 
Mr. Chairman, ) 


Mr. Ziemba: Mr. Chairman, I want to talk 
about Highway 400. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I had a feeling you might. 

Mr. Ziemba: There’s a rumour going around 
west Toronto, Mr. Minister; that because of 
the restraints and budget cuts you have put 
Highway 400 on the back burner, and in fact 
you haven’t earmarked: very much money for 
it in this budget. Is that true? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The first contract for 400 
has been called. Has it been awarded? 


Mr. Wilkes: Not awarded. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The first contract has been 
called for tender. I don’t think the bids have 
come in yet and if you would just let me get 
the book out here—the northwest Metro 
arterial road. Apparently that— 

[2:30] 

Mr. Young: That means you are taking 

traffic down out of Yorkview, right? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Tenders were called in 
November 1977. That’s an estimated $2 mil- 


lion contract and I am told by my staff the 
tenders close today. 

Mr. Ziemba: Tenders close today. This is 
an historic day, this seems to be the story 
of my life. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That contract is not real- 
ly for a roadway. It is for a bridge, I be- 
lieve, and the diversion of the Black Creek, 
but it is a preparation contract for the fol- 
low-up road construction contract. 

Mr. Young: That would be the bridge over 
Lawrence Avenue? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, the bridge over the 
Black Creek. , 

Mr. Ziemba: The small wooden bridge 
that is there, a very scenic little bridge be- 
hind the borough of York offices, is that 
correct? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have a map here that 
will show you where it is. There’s Lawrence, 
there’s Eglinton, this is the Black Creek and 
there is the bridge. It’s just south of Law- 
rence on the Black Creek. There is Highway 
400 coming down, here is Jane, here is 
Lawrence, the contract is for the diversion 
of this creek, plus that bridge, down in the 
valley there. It is the bridge for the 400 ex- 
tension to go over Black Creek. 


We have scheduled a further tender call 
in August 19978, from Jane Street to south 
of Queens Drive. 


Mr. Ziemba: That is for actual highway 
construction? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, that is for the actual 
road, grading and drainage. 

Mr. Ziemba: Getting back to what some 
of my friends were talking about earlier, is 
it possible for the minister to provide us 
with a riding by riding breakdown of pro- 
vincial roadway expenditures over the last 
five years? I would be curious to know which 
ridings get all the money spent on them. 

Has anyone ever asked you for that? You 
always hear these rumours about the Tory 
ridings getting all the highways. I would 
just like to see if that is in fact, the case. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: J am sure we can arrange 
that. We don’t give it out riding by riding. 
It is in the annual report of the ministry— 
every highway, and what money is spent on 
that particular highway. 

Mr, Ziemba: It is prettty hard to break it 
down, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It won’t show up for your 
ridings in Metro Toronto because very sel- 
dom do we do anything in any of them. 
If you want to look in that green book you’ve 
got in front of you it shows every project 
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and you can very easily see for yourself what 
is going on. 

Mr. Ziemba: I was really impressed with 
the amount of highways under construction 
on Manitoulin Island this summer, that is 
why I raised that point. I will leave it for 
now. 

Mr. Ruston: It needs fixing up there. I 
was up there two years ago and I am glad 
to hear that they are fixing them. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Do you want to look at 
this map? You won't see very much going 
on in Oakville riding. 

Mr. Bradley: It’s fully serviced now. 

Mr. Gilbert: This is the only minister we 
had who went for a full year without a 
project in his riding. 

Mr. Ruston: They always fix the road 
through his boundary. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You'll see a lot of red 
patches in different areas— 


Mr. Ruston: We can’t wait for that now. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —down in the London, 
Middlesex, Lambton area, because of that 
major 402 project. You'll see an awful lot of 
red in that particular area. 


Mr. Ziemba: That reminds me of the story 
of the young politician who was trying to 
knock out the incumbent by criticizing him 
because he had arranged for a road to be 
built into his summer cottage. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would like to show you 
a great patch of red on there which all 
happens to be in the riding of the gentle- 
man to my right. 

Mr. Chairman: It couldn’t go to a better 
place. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sure it is the rid- 
ing with the most red lines on it in Ontaris). 

Mr. Ruston: He takes full credit for it, 


Mr. Chairman; Those red lines have found 
a good home. 


Hon. Mr, Snow: If you want to go down 
into eastern Ontario, you can see the riding 
of Lanark, which is a Tory riding, where I 
don’t see a red mark. But get into Renfrew 
North and you see a lot af red marks. 

Mr. Bradley: You will have to create 
something there. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I wouldn’t go that far. 
There was a good member there who got 
these projects under way before he left. 

Mr. Ziemba: These two politicians were 
fighting it out on the platform when some- 
one said: “You are not going to re-elect that 
fellow after he paved a road going into his 
summer cottage, are you?’ Someone else in 
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the audience said, “Why not? He has al- 
ready got his road.” 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Let somebody else have 
his paved. 

Mr. Ziemba: I have to take issue with 
you. First of all, you are squandering an aw- 
ful lot of taxpayers’ money. That impact 
study you told us about during the last esti- 
mates was just a charade. In fact, citizens 
in West Toronto weren't invited to partici- 
pate in any debate. They weren't given the 
opportunity. They weren’t even given chairs 
to sit on. 

They were more information-dispensing 
meetings that you arranged in three or four 
of the schools in the borough of York and 
the city of Toronto. About 15 of your con- 
sultants were there to deal with my people 
on a one-to-one basis. With the exception 
of the odd sort of realignment—where some- 
body’s backyard might be threatened so you 
went over instead of under or whatever the 
hell—we weren’t even given an opportunity 
to object to the Highway 400 extension. I 
can’t understand why you even bothered 
spending that $56,000 or whatever it was 
for what I can see was just simply a PR job 
to try to sell the darn thing. 

You are talking about a diversion of Black 
Creek and building a new bridge over it. 
When you do that, you realize of course 
you are destroying the only natural wildlife 
habitat in the borough of York. That’s a 
marsh area and any diversion there is going 
to mean an end to the mallards, the muskrat 
and the other wildlife our kids have gone 
regularly to inspect. It will probably mean 
the end of the fitness trails along there as 
well. 

The last little bit of parkland the borough 
of York has out that way is in jeopardy right 
now. The $2-million contract that has just 
been closed today is going to see an end 
to it. 

You might recall being approached by the 
Toronto public works committee. I don’t 
have the date but I think it was earlier this 
year they asked you to extend the terms 
of reference. They recommended your min- 
istry broaden ‘the terms of reference for the 
studies you had undertaken to find out the 
cost-benefit of this highway extension. Based 
on your own figures, they found that the 
whole thing was a crock. You are spending 
all this money and it is not going to relieve 
a darn thing. 

In fact it will make the problem a lot 
worse because you've had difficulty in nego- 
tiating with the railways, who are not the 
easiest people in the world when it comes 
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to giving up land; they are pretty swift 
when it comes to collecting it, but they are 
not happy to release it. The last alignment 
I have seen has Highway 400 emptying onto 
Weston Road just south of Rogers Road and 
north of St. Clair, just north of Canada 
Packers. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: North of Rogers Road, I 
believe. 

Mr. Ziemba: I beg your pardon, north of 
Rogers Road, just north of Canada Packers. 
The first thing that comes to my mind is that 
you are going to have to do something about 
Weston Road, because the traffic congestion 
there at present is intolerable. That is one of 
the reasons, I suppose, you are building 
Highway 400; one of the excuses you've 
had. But you're dumping an extra 1,000 
cars on this particular intersection at rush 
hour, at a time when things are already at a 
standstill on any given day of the week. 

I simply don’t understand why we're go- 
ing through this exercise. These are studies 
that your ministry has come out with. In 
fact, there have been no traffic studies done 
south of St. Clair, and it’s perfectly clear to 
ali of us that traffic will increase threefold 
once the highway is built. We're told that 
the day the ribbon is cut we can expect 
1,000 new vehicles. There will be 1,000 new 
through trips generated by the Highway 
400 extension, 800 which will use the ex- 
tension and the community south of St. 
Clair is going to have to handle these cars. 

I hear Mr. Haggerty talking abeut want- 
ing a tunnel in Port Colborne. Mr. Wildman 
is complaining about the roads in Algoma, 
and people are crying for money while you 
are saying, “Well, we’ve got our priorities. 
We've got to reallocate funds.” Let me tell 
you that west Toronto would be pleased to 
turn over all this $50 million or whatever 
the heck it’s going to be—we hear estimates 
anywhere from $25 milli-n to $50 million 
before the thing is done—to ridings like 
Algoma or people like Mr. Haggerty to let 
him have his darn tunnel. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There’s many other rid- 
ings that have got to be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Mr, Ziemba: I don’t know why you have 
this death wish to go on with that highway 
when everyone that I’ve talked to is violently 
opposed to it in the city of Toronto and 
your studies have been inconclusive as to 
the value of it. The Highway 400-401 
triangle, which is the area that you're try- 
ing to relieve, will, in fact, hardly be affect- 
ed. There will be some relief, I am sure, 
in the northwest quadrant, but not near 


enough to justify the expenditure, especially 
at this time of restraint. Can you give me an 
argument in rebuttal of some of the things 
I’ve just passed on to you? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know what more I 
can say than what has already been said a 
thousand times over the past 10 years. We 
feel this is a necessary project. We would not 
be doing it. Metropolitan Toronto is very 
anxious that this project get ahead. I do agree 
that the city of Toronto isn’t overly enthused 
about it, but you’ve got to realize that the 
area this highway is going to serve is prob- 
ably one of the heaviest industrialized areas 
in Metropolitan Toronto. 

You have got all the main packing plants, 
the stockyards, and all the trucks that have 
to get to those facilities to bring in livestock 
and take out livestock and take out meat and 
produce from those plants. This arterial road 
will take practically all of those trucks that 
come from eastern Ontario, northern Ontario, 
western Ontario off your city streets now and 
give them direct access into and out of that 
part of the city. If you can’t realize the bene- 
fits of this, I’m sure J can’t convince you. 


Mr. Ziemba: Yes. Would you consider ex- 
tending the terms of reference to come up 
with alternatives to the expressway for re- 
lieving the traffic congestion in the northwest 
quadrant, as it’s called. Or is it too late for 
that, as far as youre concerned? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know what terms 
of reference you mean? The studies have 
been done and the decisions have been made, 
I believe. 

Mr. Ziemba: Yes, the studies that have 
been done have been after the fact. In other 
words, all you’re doing is going around— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have an agreement 
with Metropolitan Toronto to go ahead with 
this. It was part of the Soberman recom- 
mendations. It was part of the agreement 
entered into between the province and 
Metropolitan Toronto for both this road and 
the Spadina. 

[2:45] 

Mr. Ziemba: It was a part of the overall 
Soberman recommendations, Mr. Minister— 
V'll correct you there—that was taken out of 
context. They were not taken as a package; 
this one was pulled out of context by Metro 
Chairman Godfrey and used to his advantage. 

Finally, on the cost of the extension: We've 
heard so many different figures, ranging be- 
tween $25 million and $50 million. What is 
the anticipated cost of the extension when 
it's finally completed; have you any up-to- 
date figures as to how much this is eventually 
going to cost us? 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. I’m sure we can give 
you something on that now. Up until the 
decision was made as to where it was going 
to go at the south end, does this include 
property? 

Mr. Gilbert: A lot of the property. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Most of the property we 
have; but this will cost about $15 million on 
construction, 


Mr. Ziemba: You may recall that last year 
you told us it was going to cost—was it $9 
million? I guess with inflation it’s gone up a 
bit. 

Mr. Gilbert: No; in fact it’s lower than 
what— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s lower. I believe my 
statement last year was that it was in the 
neighbourhood of $25 million. 


Mr. Ziemba: But you were going all the 
way to St. Clair last year. This year you're 
cutting it short, youre not going to the 
railway— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, that’s why it’s $15 
million. 


Mr. Gilbert: And it includes the improve- 
ments. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It includes the improve- 
ments on Old Weston Road and the St. Clair 
intersections; both Rogers Road and Old 
Weston Road I believe. 


Mr. Ziemba: If you were approached by 
the borough of York, which is directly affected 
and Tm told their council is quite concerned 
about the new terminus of this extension, 
would you reconsider the project? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have already met with 
the borough of York. 


Mr. Ziemba: Have they asked you to re- 
consider? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They have not asked us 
to discontinue the project. 


Mr. Ziemba: When did you meet with 
them, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A couple of months ago. 
One of the concerns was that the section 
south of Eglinton be completed and opened 
as close as possible to the same time as the 
section north of Eglinton Avenue. They did 
not want to go through a relatively long 
period of time with the road terminating at 
Eglinton Avenue. We're doing our planning 
and scheduling to try to meet that request as 
close as we can. 


Mr. Ziemba: Are you doing something 
about widening Weston Road or improving 
the Rogers Road bridge to take care of that— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mrs, Campbell; I have a 
package for you. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, thank you. I appreciate 
it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I didn’t want you to have 
to ask me again. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you; I don’t know 
whether it’s a compliment or condemnation. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Sorry, Mr. Ziemba. 


Mr. Ziemba: I was wondering about Wes- 
ton Road. Were you asked by the borough of 
York council, or have you decided that the 
province has to get involved in doing some- 
thing about Weston Road to handle all this 
increased traffic? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe we're planning 
on some improvements to Weston Road. 

‘Mr. Ziemba: The province is? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes; is it not? 

Mr. Gilbert: The scheduling here covers 
improvements right down to St. Clair. Some 
of them, of course, are on the existing 
streets. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have intersection im- 


provements on St. Clair Avenue at Old 
Weston Road. 


Mr. Ziemba: Does that mean a widening 
of Weston Road? 


Mr. Gilbert: Right now these discussions 
are still going on with Metro as to just what 
the final requirement will be. 

Mr. Ziemba: You haven’t decided? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes: and it also includes 
work on Weston Road down to Rogers Road. 


Mr. Ziemba: Right. It’s unusual, isn’t it, 
for the province to get involved in funding 
municipal roads like thisP That is actual 
streets; these aren't so much roads as they 
are streets. What about local autonomy, Mr. 
Minister? Why don’t you let us do our own 
thing? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If Metro wants to do it, 
fine. We did make an agreement with Metro 
that they would build the Spadina extension 
and we would build the Highway 400 exten- 
sion. It’s the same cost-sharing on this road 
as on the Spadina. 

Mr. Ziemba: With the exception that 
youre putting the money up front. 

Mr. Gilbert: We own the right of way 
too, as you know Mr. Ziemba, right down to 
Eglinton. We’ve had it for some time. 

Mr. Ziemba: It’s an incentive for the 
municipality to go along with it if it’s not 
going to cost them a penny. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s a 50-50 deal on this 
road, the same as any other. We're not pay- 
ing 100 per cent of it. 
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Mr. Ziemba: 
money though. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Metro advanced all the 
money on the Spadina then; six of one and 
half a dozen of the other. They're both 
shared on the normal sharing basis. 

Mr. Ziemba: I just want to go on record, 
Mr. Minister, as telling you that $15 million 
—you told me that $2 million has already 
been tendered and it’s going through today 
and there’s a tender call scheduled for Aug- 
ust of 1978 for that part of Jane Street south 
to Queen’s Drive; how much money will be 
involved there or do you have any idea? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: About $2.5 million. 

Mr. Ziemba: About $2.5 million. That’s 
$4.5 million at a time. 

Mr. Ruston: Is that the provincial share or 
the total? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s the total. 

Mr. Ziemba: Total. Half of it the province 
is putting up. At a time of cutbacks in social 
services, cutbacks to daycare centres, senior 
citizens homes, all the rest of it, how can 
you look at yourself in the morning spending 
that kind of money? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’d have more of it in 
this program and less in some of those 
others if it were my decision. 

Mrs. Campbell: Day care? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Not necessarily day care. 

Mrs. Campbell: Could you elaborate on 
what others? Senior citizens’ homes? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We're discussing the 
MTC estimates, Mrs. Campbell. 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but the minister, Mr. 
Chairman, made his remarks. I think they 
should be clarified. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I know there are some 
people who would like to completely do 
away with the transportation system and put 
all the money into social services. 

Mr. Ruston: Lay all the auto workers off, 
the same as they’re laying off Inco workers; 
you've got to have a happy medium. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s not my philosophy. 

Mr. Ziemba: That completes my question- 
ing. Thank you very much. . 


Youre advancing all the 


Mr. Ruston: You said a few minutes ago 
we had until 4 o'clock, Mr. Chairman, to 
complete the estimates? 

Mr. Chairman: Four o'clock or shortly 
after, yes. 

Mr. Ruston: I had a number of items and 
I suppose— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You can ask your ques- 


tions after 4:00, Mr. Chairman. I haven’t had 
a question from the Huron area yet. 


Mr. Ruston: You showed all the red marks 
where he’s getting construction. I’m sure he 
hasn’t got-any questions. 

Do you have anything to tell us insofar as 
any plans or proposals to complete any por- 
tion of the right of way you have purchased 
now on the Highway 3 bypass in the county 
of Essex? I would think that’s most important 
part of it to complete. I'm not sure of the 
exact outlet onto the present Highway 3, but 
you built around Essex which was good. The 
problem is the next six miles which runs to 
what we call the Division Road that goes 
into Kingsville. That road from Essex through 
North Ridge, as we call it, and Cottam, is 
a very winding road, as you are aware. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s from Essex south- 
easterly? 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, southeasterly. It seems to 
me that if we could in some way complete a 
portion of that bypass to alleviate that area, 
I have a feeling you would remove a lot of 
the problems people are complaining about 
with the amount of trucks and so forth that 
are in that area. I’m just wondering if you've 
got any plans? I’m not sure how many miles 
that would be to Highway 3, but maybe one 
of your officials has it on a map. It would 
come somewhere around five, wouldn’t it? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We haven’t anything on 
that for next year. 


Mr. Ruston: No, I see that. But I think 
that’s something you're going to have to 
look at. I know money isn’t growing on trees 
and you have to use it where you've been 
putting some improvements onto the present 
Highway 3— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We're doing some resur- 
facing and improving on the present highway. 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, some corners and inter- 
sections and so forth. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t have plans to 
build the new alignment at the present time. 


Mr. Ruston: But I would suggest that when 
you do take a look at it and hopefully have 
some money, in the not too distant future, 
that you consider even the part that would 
bring you out onto Highway 3 easterly. I 
think you would alleviate a lot of the prob- 
lems. You'll still have to go through the 
other area another seven or eight miles until 
they meet on the old Highway 8, but I 
think there will be a real bad traffic jam 
southeast of Essex, where there is a real 
winding road. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It looks straight on the 
map. 
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Mr. Ruston: The trouble is it’s not, Mr. 
Minister. It’s an Indian trail, as you know, 
a Heritage Highway, and it’s not conducive 
to heavy traffic and heavy truck traffic. The 
truck traffic, of course, is the real problem, 
involving vehicles carrying aggregate from the 
Leamington area into Windsor. 

I won't dwell on it. I just would hope 
when you do look at it you would at least 
consider that portion that would bring it onto 
Highway 3 past the intersection that goes to 
Kingsville, what we call the Division Road. 

I understand you are doing resurfacing and 
rebuilding on Highway 2 to join on with an 
area that was done a few years ago and that 
will be running on into Belle River. I have 
a letter here from the township of Rochester; 
it's a reply with regard to the present bridge 
at St. Joachim. It’s one of the bridges that 
has those high sides, about 20 feet high; they 
built them that way back in 1930. I don’t 
know when that bridge was built but I’d 
think it would have to be somewhere in the 
vicinity of 1930. The report on it is that it’s 
in exceptionally good condition. It would 
appear to the average layman that type of 
bridge, having been there as long as it is, 
that it probably should be replaced. Part of 
the problem is visibility because of the way 
it’s constructed. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You sort of breathe in 
when you go through, do you? 

Mr. Ruston: To some extent, but there’s 
one side road just past it; as I say it has those 
high sides that go up— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I know the type of bridge 
you mean; the concrete arch, eh? 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, they had one on a high- 
way down near where I live and they took 
it off about seven years ago. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We had one on Highway 
25 in Milton. 

Mr. Ruston: It even had a piece across the 
centre on some of them, but they cut that 
right off and just put sides on it. I don’t know 
if this one would be worth that, but accord- 
ing to the report here the bridge is in some— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What holds it up when 
you cut that off; because that’s retaining 
structure, isn’t itP 

Mr. Wilkes: It’s the one across the road. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, the one across the 
road. 


Mr. Ruston: Apparently you have reviewed 
it, because I see from the letter of Decem- 
ber 5 from the township of Rochester that 
Mr. McKay, who was answering in reply on 
behalf of the minister, says, “I advise the 
council that we have again reviewed the 


accident history in the vicinity of the East 
River Road at its junction with Highway 2 
just east of the bridge’—there were a couple 
of minor accidents; they weren’t significant. 
Farther on it says, “The present bridge is 
structurally sound and does have many years 
of useful life remaining.” 

That was a concern the council had. To 
the average person passing through it gives 
the impression that it’s an old bridge, but 
if you’re an engineer— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If it’s structurally sound, 
I have to say that were not looking for 
structurally sound bridges to tear down. 

Mr. Ruston: I would have to agree. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We've got enough that 
arent structurally sound that we have to 
try and finance. 

Mr. Ruston: I would have to agree with 
you. If the bridge is of good sound con- 
struction, there’s not much use taking it 
out. 

Have you ever tried anything on _ high- 
ways for Jane designation? I’ve seen this in 
one of the states of United States; but I 
have an idea the first problem you'll have 
is you can’t do it because of the snow con- 
ditions and your snowploughs. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m always having some- 
one write me and tell me what a great idea 
they saw in Florida with those reflector 
markers down there. 

Mr. Ruston: But what I noticed about 
them that I thought was so important was 
when you went across your lane, if you 
were half asleep or weren’t paying much 
attention, you were awakened by your tires 
hitting that. It made a rumble in your car 
and you really knew you were out of your 
lane. 


[3:00] 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A great idea; but with 
the first snowplough down the road you 
would lose every one of them. 


Mr. Ruston: If the snowplough would take 
them all off then you build something that 
won't project enough for the snowplough. 
It would be especially useful on a two-lane 
highway where you have so many head-on 
accidents, many of them so unnecessary. 
They would certainly bring a person to 
awareness fast. 

I don’t know how it could be done, but 
that is something for consideration. I can 
understand that in their area they can have 
them, there is no problem. They certainly 
are a safety feature. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think they are a great 
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idea, but I just don’t think they are possible 
here. 

Mr. Ruston: Unless you could build one 
into the road, on the level. 


Mr. Gilbert: We had them on Highway 
7 for years and they just kept being taken 
off. 


Mr. Ruston: No, you couldn't build them 
here, I said to myself when I was driving, 
boy, this would be a great thing; but I 
realized that snowploughs would take them 
off so I don’t know how we could do it 
here. That is one of the problems in Ontario 
with accidents on our two-lane highways, 
head-on collisions. There have been so many 
of them in western Ontario, even in the last 
three or four months. There have been so 
many killed at once. We can't be in every 
car and tell people how to drive, but we 
have to try to build something into our 
system— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know how we 
could do it. Even on four-lane divided high- 
ways with painted medians, we get head-on 
collisions with people crossing the median. 


Mr. Ruston: I only have a couple of 
other things, Mr. Chairman, that maybe stray 
from this point somewhat. I don’t know 
how we are going— 

Mr. Chairman: We have one hour left 
for four votes. 


Mr. Ruston: If it’s agreeable to everyone 
here, perhaps we should go on. How do 
you intend to allocate the time left? 


Mr. Chairman: That’s up to the commit- 
tee, whatever it wishes. One vote particu- 
larly—the municipal roads vote—is a large 
vote. I would think the committee would 
want to spend some time on that. The other 
votes aren’t quite so large, but nonetheless 
they are important. 


Mr. Ruston: I understand you have votes 
2506, 2507 and 2508; is that right? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, 2505 is completed; 
we have votes 2506, 2507, 2508 and 2509 
left. 

Mr. Ruston: I had a couple of other 
things, but I will let somebody else take it 
for a while. 

Oh, here is one thing I would like to ask. 
Can you tell me, do you contract out the 
sanding in most of your areas? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Not in most of them; in 
some of them. 

Mr. Ruston: These are tendered, I have 
seen the ads in the paper. Is there a standby 
rate from the day the contract takes effect 
until the contract expires? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. They get paid from 
November 1 when the sander goes on the 
truck. Most of these are people who have 
trucks they use for other purposes in the 
summertime, for instance road construction 
or gravel hauling. We own the sanding 
equipment; they supply the trucks. We 
mount the equipment and then pay them 
a standby rate from November 1 until the 
end of the contract season. 


Mr. Ruston: How much time are they 
given to be on the job, in the case of an 
ice storm? I am thinking about a week ago 
Monday when we had the ice conditions 
in a number of areas. I was coming along 
401 that particular morning, and five miles 
this side of Kitchener everything was a 
sheet of glare ice. I noticed one sander in 
that 35- or 40-mile area on the other side, 
but none on our side. There may have been 
behind me, I don’t know. Do you have a 
time limit in which they must report; or 
how do you work that? 

Mr. Gilbert: Maybe Mr. Adcock could 
speak to that. 


Mr. Adcock: These times vary, Mr. Ruston, 
depending on the traffic volumes in the 
area for which the contract is set up. In some 
areas we require that the contractor have 
people there 24-hours-a-day because of the 
high volume of traffic. In other areas we re- 
quire a certain number of minutes or hours 
before they have to be called out. 


Mr. Ruston: Thank you. 


Mrs. Campbell: Notwithstanding the re- 
marks of the minister earlier, I would like 
to understand a little more clearly why the 
ministry is supporting the 400 extension. 
There is an old saying, “If you stay around 
politics long enough, you can get out and 
come back and we will be discussing the 
same things.” 

The 400 extension, together with the 
Spadina extension—and the Crosstown, which 
all of the experts indicate will be essential 
with the extension of either or both of those 
routes—cause me a great deal of concern. So 
much has happened since the discussion of 
these routes in 1959, 1960, 1961 that I 
wonder why technology hasn’t at least moved 
ahead somewhat in those intervening years; 
and why we are still looking at old solu- 
tions of problems. 

Is the ministry prepared at this time, in 
committing itself to the costs of the 400 
extension, to also start committing itself to 
funding for the Crosstown? In my view, that 
is—and according to all the experts—a neces- 
sary corollary. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: We have no request for 
any funding. 

Mrs. Campbell: No you don’t; and you are 
operating, may I suggest, on the same basis 
as you have with Spadina, crawling it inch 
by inch and foot by foot. It disturbs me 
greatly. 

I know that this is a city/Metro kind of 
debate you are involved in, and I am sure 
you don’t wish it any more than some of 
the rest of us do. But there is no question 
that if our technology has stumbled along 
this far with no change, then I assume the 
expert prognostications of the earlier days 
remain the same and that this sort of addi- 
tional expressway will be necessary. For 
those of us who live in Toronto and repre- 
sent Toronto ridings, I can only tell you that 
the destruction of the inner city, both by 
tax policies and by these policies, is some- 
thing that all of us will band together to 
fight. 

We are rapidly putting the city of Toronto 
in a position where all of her costs are going 
to be funded almost entirely by the tax- 
payer. Witnesss the educational costs this 
year where the city of Toronto funded 102 
per cent of the educational costs out of the 
taxpayer, with no grants from this govern- 
ment thank you very much. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not going to com- 
ment on educational grants, Mrs. Campbell. 

Mrs. Campbell: I am only pointing out the 
trend and the picture as those of us in the 
city of Toronto see it. What you are doing 
with this kind of funding at this point in 
time is to inevitably work further hardships 
on the core city. If that is your intent, then 
I suggest you declare it; if it is not your 
intent, then I would ask that the minister 
take a further look at the implications of 
this proposed work. 

I am not going to take, at this point in 
time, the position of trying to transfer funds 
out of your ministry to others, although it is 
a tragic commentary that you are setting 
about the destruction of portions of Toronto, 
both now and in the foreseeable future, by 
your present policies, notwithstanding the 
restraints in the other area of human serv- 
ices. I am most supportive of the position 
of Toronto in this area, and I would ask 
the minister, before he goes further with 
this, to really review the reports from the 
past and what were deemed to be the 
necessary implications of this type of work 
before he gets himself enmeshed again; just 
as the province, with the greatest respect, 
became enmeshed in the whole area of 
Spadina, both the rapid transit portions and 


what I still call, and what we still call, the 
highway portions of Spadina. 

On that one I think you are going to find 
that you've spent a great deal of money; and 
I think you've wasted it, because I really 
think the best economists will tell you that 
building any highway built a foot at a time 
is pretty costly. 

I don’t know how far you are going to go 
with this one, but I would like to hear from 
some expert here: What has changed to say 
that we do not inevitably need the Crosstown, 
if you are proceeding, as you are, with the 
limping experience of Spadina and now the 
extension of 400? 

Is there anyone who can tell me what was 
wrong with the original analysis? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Well Mrs. Campbell, as 
far as I am concerned, we entered into an 
agreement with Metropolitan Toronto to com- 
plete the Spadina to Eglinton and the 400 to 
St. Clair, which is now not quite that far. Any 
further decisions that will be made on any 
street work within Metropolitan Toronto will 
be made by Metro Toronto, not by us. 


Mrs. Campbell: In conclusion, recogniz- 
ing the problems of time, may I just say that 
to me that represents a very Pontius Pilate 
attitude on behalf of the government of 
Ontario, I think it should be concerned with 
all of its citizens; in my submission when you 
are putting tax dollars into a project you have 
a responsibility, moral and otherwise. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know what you 
mean by those remarks, Mrs. Campbell. It is 
not my intention in other municipalities, or 
in Metropolitan Toronto, to try to establish 
their priorities for them. We have a funding 
arrangement for municipal roads at this time. 
We work with the municipalities on their 
road programs and we fund them as to their 
needs, but basically they establish their own 
priorities. 

The study that was released by Mr. Mc- 
Keough recently would change that some- 
what. I don’t necessarily agree with it, but 
that’s what the study says. It would some- 
what change the funding; it would give the 
municipality more autonomy than it has now 
to decide its own priorities. 

Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, it’s a matter 
of two municipalities, not just one. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As far as Metro Toronto 
is concerned, and the city and the four 
boroughs, they all get funding from this 
ministry for their roads and streets programs. 
I believe Metropolitan Toronto gets about 
$10 million a year. Are they spending it this 
year? Do we know yet? 
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Mr. Gilbert: I think they are spending it 
this year. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think this year they are. 
Last year they did not spend it; their program 
did not use the full $10 million. I think there 
‘was about $1 million not used. 


Mrs. Campbell: Unexpended? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What they do with that 
$10 million, within reason—they have to use 
it for roads—is up to them. They set their 
own priorities as to which roads they widen 
or rebuild, where they spend their funds. 


Mrs. Campbell: In the event the city of 
Toronto needs more money as a result of 
your experimentation into expressways 
through the middle of a poor city, I presume 
that funding will then be suitably available? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t tell you what the 
city of Toronto’s subsidy is at this time, but 
they've never come and asked for more, not 
since I have been minister. Many municipali- 
ties have, but not Metro. 

[3:15] 

Mr. Chairman: Would the committee per- 
mit the Chair a question? I was just wonder- 
ing what the ministry is doing with respect 
to the use of old tires in road construction? 
We discussed this at some length in the Minis- 
try of the Environment estimates. 

As you know, the technology is available 
whereby old tires can be put through a liquid 
nitrogen chamber and cooled to 273 degrees 
below Fahrenheit, and then with a blow the 
tire shatters and can then be belted along a 
conveyor line, the steel reinforcement taken 
out and the remaining rubber can be used 
in road construction. 

Tests have apparently shown that it in- 
creases the life of the road up to 100 per 
cent. I'm wondering what the ministry is 
doing. What I’m trying to do is get the 
Ministry of the Environment to build a proto- 
type plant in Metropolitan Toronto for the 
sum of $10,000. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What about Huron? 

Mr. Chairman: We'd even have it in Huron 
county, absolutely. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Youre getting all the 
roads up there, you might as well have the 
plant. 

Mr. Chairman: We'll have the 
rubber plant there then. 


discard 


Mr. Bradley: You can get the tires from 
the highway because there are enough tires 
from trucks lying all over the highway. 
There are pieces of tire lying all over the 
highway in the summertime. You could build 


a road with that. 


Mr. Chairman: But it doesn’t get into the 
asphalt. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Adcock can comment 
on that. 


Mr. Adcock: The ministry is not doing any- 
thing directly, Mr. Chairman. However, the 
municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, to- 
gether with the University of Toronto, has 
a program of research on this matter. The 
ministry, of course, is involved in assisting in 
any way it can. It’s a little early yet to say 
what the results are going to be but it seems 
as though this may be a promising process. 
It is an ongoing thing in Metro Toronto. 

Mr. Chairman: Very good. Shall vote 2504 
carry? 

Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I need an 
answer to a question I posed. Is there an 
expert in the room who can tell us whether 
those early reports are no longer valid with 
reference to the Crosstown? The minister 
didn’t answer. If there isn’t an expert here I 
shall then draw my own conclusions. — Is 
there one? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
the Soberman report, as I understand it, was 
supposed to have been a review of all of 
those old reports. 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Then Soberman came 
along with his recommendations. 


Mrs. Campbell: Using different definitions 
for the same thing. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Vote 2504 agreed to. 
Vote 2506 agreed to. 
On vote 2507; municipal roads program. 


Mr. Hall: I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the subject matter. 


Mr. Chairman: You want to talk about 
Highway 8? 


Mr. Hall: It would now be Highway 81, 
I believe. Would the minister now be enter- 
ing into a subsidy program, having to do 
with the funding for upgrading; a subsidy 
that he says has already been given to the 
region of Niagara? Participation beyond that 
would be the normal sharing of maintenance 
of a municipal road, would it not? Is that | 
right, Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I will try—and maybe 
someone else can help me—to explain that. 
In funding for municipal road purposes we 
have two areas of funding, one for construc- 
tion and one for maintenance, although the 
municipalities are now allowed to transfer 
money back and forth. It didn’t used to be 
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that way, but now they can transfer money 
without our consent. 

In other words if a municipality gets $l 
million allocation for maintenance and $1 
million for construction, they get a $2 mil- 
lion subsidy. If they find they don’t need as 
much for maintenance in a particular year 
and they want to do a little more construc- 
tion they are free to do so. In some cases it 
is hard to decide whether a paving job or a 
resurfacing job is really maintenance or con- 
struction in any case, it can fall into either 
area. For the upper-tier municipalities, the 
funding is based on their road needs studies. 
I believe all upper-tier municipalities have 
completed road needs studies. These are 
assessed and the level of service for the 
roads in that particular upper-tier munici- 
pality is given a rating—for instance, their 
roads are 80 per cent or 90 per cent or 60 
per cent up to standard—and the needs then 
apply the formula to establish the amount of 
funding that municipality will get. That is 
how the construction subsidy is established. 
The amount of money they get is based on 
a formula. 


Mr. Hall: Is that an annual review? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, new needs can be 
fitted into the program. Normally, I think 
they update the road needs study every five 
years or thereabouts, but any new needs that 
come up can be fed in annually. 


Mr. Hall: A road needs study every five 
years? If that is the basic criterion for deter- 
mining your sharing for construction and/or 
maintenance without it being designated, it’s 
pretty hard to look five years down the pike 
in terms of costs of carrying out a given 
programme, is it not, or can you actually do 
that? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I think we can. Tom, 
would you explain this in more detail. 


Mr. T. G. Smith: The minister indicated 
that there was a study done every five years. 
We do a major update every five years, but 
each year in between the upper tier munici- 
pality has the opportunity to update the in- 
formation. In doing so, it takes into account 
any major changes in costs, change in solu- 
tions, new problems and so forth. So essen- 
tially we have the latest information each 
year on which to base the allocation. 


Mr. Hall: How does the lower tier munici- 
pality fit into that? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The major lower tier 
municipalities have also completed road needs 
studies. I think there’s 126 lower tier muni- 
cipalities which we have asked to carry out 


road needs studies as well. Of those, I believe 
114 have completed them. 

Mr. Hall: What is your definition of a major 
lower tier municipality in terms of size? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Cities, towns, major town- 
ships. I would doubt if any of the lower tier 
municipalities in the region of Niagara are 
not in that group; The ones with the largest 
budgets, shall we say. A rural Fe in 
eastern or northern Ontario wouldn't have 
completed a road needs study, but I am sure 
the city of St. Catharines or the town of 
Grimsby would have. 


Mr. Hall: On this annual update, is it a 
matter of them making a submission and you 
making a decision, or what? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Basically, the municipal 
engineers are in constant contact with our 
municipal engineer from the district and they 
work together on a day-to-day basis, so our 
engineers in the region and district staff know 
pretty well what every municipality is doing 
and what it is planning. Each year, about 
mid-January we send a letter to every muni- 
cipality, the 850 or whatever it is in the 
province of Ontario, advising them of what 
their grants will be for that year so that they 
can plan their road programmes. That’s the 
normal programme. 

In some instances we will hear back from 
a municipality which may have a special 
need, a bridge, or some major construction 
project which has to be considered as a sup- 
plementary item over and above the normal. 
Sometimes, if they want to build 10 miles of 
road, they can do that on a two-miles-a-year 
basis over five years or something if it’s a 
large project. On the other hand, if it’s a 
$5-million bridge, you can’t build that at the 
rate of 50 feet a year, you have to build the 
bridge at one time. So they have to come 
back to us for special funding for those types 
of projects, depending upon the size of the 
municipality. 

Mr. Hall: Special emergency situations 
arise. Such an emergency did arise last winter 
in the Niagara Peninsula in snow removal and 
extra cost of hiring outside equipment. The 
type of snow and drifts and picking up sand 
off the fields, turned things almost into con- 
crete, as some of you gentlemen probably 
are aware. Heavy construction machinery 
had to be engaged. It wasn’t the type of 
snow the local road equipment could handle. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We did approve special 
funding for that last year. 


Mr. Hall: You approved certain special 
funding and this is the area J want to discuss. 
One municipality faced an extra out-of-pocket 
contracting cost for private machinery from 
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the city of Hamilton of somewhere around 
$75,000 to $80,000. You saw fit to provide 
them with $35,000, although they had the 
impression after Premier Davis and some 
others came down to a meeting in St. Cath- 
arines immediately after the storm that they 
would get, shall I say considerable more 
assistance than that and that extra money 
would be provided; subsequently they found 
out differently. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Extra money was provided 
at the normal subsidy rate. 


Mr. Hall: When you say the normal sub- 
sidy rate what is your interpretation, for my 
edification, of the normal subsidy rate when 
there is an emergency? 


Hon, Mr. Snow: It varies. 


Mr. Hall: How can something be normal 
that varies? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: For God’s sake, every 
municipality has a subsidy rate but every 
municipality is not the same. They range 
from 50 per cent; I would imagine most of 
the municipalities in your area would be 50 
per cent. Some, rural townships and so on, 
go as high as 80 per cent. 


Mr. Hall: The understanding I had was 
that it was a matter of comparing it with pre- 
vious years’ experience, It is a question of 
what you choose as previous years’ experience 
in terms of what their extra cost would be. 
I’m given to understand the experience com- 
parison used was other bad storms and how 
much worse this one was than that, as 
opposed to over average. That makes a differ- 
ence in the criteria and the funding that 
applies. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Their expenditures over 
the last five years were taken into consider- 
ation. Also taken into consideration was the 
fact that the municipalities all got about 12 
per cent more for maintenance this year than 
they did last year. 


Mr. Hall: I assume that would have been 
eaten up by other ongoing normal problems 
aside from this particular problem. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Hall: I just have to share with you the 
fact that the final settlement was not satis- 
factory in the minds of the people in the 
community of West Lincoln. 

Changing the subject but still on municipal 
roads, does the ministry have a_ standard 
mode of construction and _ installation of 
underground services, where it sets one aspect 
as a minimum, and with different standards 
another as a maximum for the guidance of 
municipalities? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What type of underground 
services are you referring to? 


Mr. Hall: Sewers and watermains. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have nothing to do 
with that. ; 


Mr. Hall: You don’t get into that at all? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: We subsidize storm sewers. 


Mr. Hall: I didn’t say subsidize. I was 
talking about standardization of engineering 
requirements. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, the Ministry of the 
Environment is the approving authority for 
sanitary sewers and watermains. 


Mr. Hall: I mean for bedding them as they 
go under roads on which you are going to pay 
grants in the future. This is the thought I 
have in mind. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There certainly are ac- 
cepted industry practices. 


Mr. Hall: There is great variance between 
municipalities. It seems to me specifications 
are different from one municipality to another. 


Mr. Gilbert: This is in sanitary sewers and 
watermains? 

Mr. Hall: Yes; the type of pipe, the type 
of bedding of the pipe and so on. They vary 
a lot from municipality to municipality, as I 
understand it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Some municipalities tend 
to use clay pipe, others will use asbestos 
pipe and many are using plastic pipe now. 
First of all, those materials would have to 
be approved by the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment. There’s no specification that says that 
every municipality must use clay pipe or 
everyone must use asbestos pipe. There are 
different materials and different manufac- 
turers who meet an accepted standard. 


[3:30] 


Mr. Hall: Your ministry does not lay down 
requirements? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not for those services. 


Mr. Gilbert: We have had discussions with 
the Ministry of the Environment, in particu- 
lar where these go under roads that involve 
us. But as far as setting standards for sanitary 
sewers and what have you, it would be the 
Ministry of the Environment and the munic- 
ipality. 

Mr. Hall: I’d just like to point out my con- 
cern, in that I think your ministry has the 
capability, obviously, to decide what is satis- 
factory for your needs. Youre concerned with 
the top of the road and the maintenance and 
construction costs of it. There is variation, 
because on privately developed roads, for 
example, there is a possible tendency for the 
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municipality to ask for the very top speci- 
fications to avoid future costs coming back 
at them. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Many municipalities have 
changed or upgraded their specifications over 
a period of years. I recall when I was in the 
construction business and laying water and 
sewer lines for municipalities, I realized 
different municipalities have different stan- 
dards. Different consulting engineering firms 
hired by those municipalities tend to have 
slightly different preferences or specifications. 


Mr. Hall: The end result is that the servic- 
ing costs for housing in different communities 
vary tremendously. I wonder if you would be 
rendering more of a service in terms of seeing 
that waste doesn’t occur by excess specifica- 
tion if, with your abilities, standardization 
was adopted in this area. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It wouldn’t be our re- 
sponsibility; nor would it be, I think, 
appropriate for us to tell municipalities what 
their specifications— 


Mr. Hall: You’ve told municipalities other 
things in the past. 

It seems to me in the mid-sixties you 
decided there would be no subsidies on mu- 
nicipal roads that didn’t have storm water 
sewage handling, for example. That’s an 
instance where you dictated to them. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know what you 
mean by that. I mean there are thousands of— 
Mr. Hall: I’m not referring to new roads 


after some date in the sixties; does that ring 
a bell, Mr. Gilbert? 

Mr. Gilbert: We have certain standards 
for certain types of roads as far as municipal 
subsidies— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There are thousands of 
miles of rural roads with ditches, and county 
roads with rural cross-sections that don’t 
have storm sewers. 

Mr. Hall: I’m well aware of that, Mr. 
Minister, but I’m talking about your standards 
for certain traffic flows on urban and sub- 
urban roads, based on a daily vehicle count 
there is a requirement of storm water hand- 
ling. 

Mr. Gilbert: Are these in new subdivisions? 

Mr. Hall: Yes. 


Mr. Gilbert: Certainly we have— 


Mr. Hall: This effects the cost of housing, 
as you can appreciate. 


Mr. Gilbert: I realize that. We have had 
certain standards, as you say, for a number 
of years as a requirement for us to pay 
subsidy to the municipalities. One thing I 
think you have to keep in mind is that a lot 


of these new subdivisions and what have you 
are built prior to the municipality taking them 
over and maintaining them and applying for 
subsidy. 

Mr. Hall: Yes, but they’re done by a sub- 
division agreement with the municipality, and 
no one would get that approval unless he 
built to the requirements that have arisen 
as a result of your insistence, and partly 
their insistence as to what the needs are. 
I’m interested in uniformity between munic- 
ipalities to make certain that the money 
is not wasted at that end either. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Snow: But we don't, of course, 
pay any subsidy on the construction of new 
roads in new subdivisions. 

Mr. Hall: I’m aware of that too. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When those roads are 
built to the standards of the municipality 
and accepted by the municipality as muni- 
cipal streets, then they qualify for a sub- 
sidy for maintenance—snow ploughing and 
maintenance in the future. 


Mr. Hall: I don’t know whether I’ve got- 
ten my point across to you, that [| think 
there would be merit in a standardization; 
and I don’t know what ministry is better 
able to do it than the ministry which later 
pays subsidies. The Ministry of the Environ- 
ment doesn’t pay subsidies but your ministry 
does. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I get very concerned 
when I see municipalities using our subsidy 
dollars to build roads. I wouldn’t say they’re 
wasting them by any means, but they are 
perhaps building a two-lane road where a 
four-lane road is necessary. We'll certainly 
point out to them where we can that the 
standards should be higher. They don’t al- 
ways follow that advice. 

I am advised there is now a committee 
made up of members of the Municipal Engi- 
neers Association, the Ministry of the Envi- 
ronment and MTC that is working on de- 

eloping uniform standards for services; but 
I know the problem that will arise when 
those uniform standards are developed, there 
will be some municipalities saying, “We 
want a higher standard than that.” 


Mr. Hall: I’m pleased to hear that com- 
mittee has been formed. The Ministry of 
Housing prepared and distributed standards 
to the municipalities over a year ago. My 
concern is to have one ministry mesh with 
another in addressing this matter of soaring 
costs. We could discuss it in many ways, but 
I’m only interested in discussing it as it 
affects the municipal roads program in your 
ministry right now. There is a strong cor- 
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relation to which possibly this committee 
will have an opportunity to address _ itself. 

That was the main point I wanted to make 
on this vote. 


Ms. Bryden: I wanted to discuss, briefly, 
the decision by Metropolitan Toronto to ac- 
quire some property east of Victoria Park 
for what is known as the Scarborough trans- 
portation corridor, and to spend $21 mil- 
lion—that’s in 1976 dollars—on the acquisi- 
tion of property for that corridor, of which 
the ministry would pay one half. It would 
be a major transportation development. 

I'd like to point out that this is only part 
of the potential cost to the ministry, because 
the estimates are that the property needed 
to complete the corridor, including the 
property west of Victoria Park, would bring 
the total to $74 million; and that’s in 1976 
dollars. Allowing for inflation, you could 
say that the potential cost to the ministry 
is in the neighbourhood of $50 million. 


The ministry should be looking at this 
proposal for three main reasons. One is 
the question that the expenditure of this 
kind of money is justified in this time of 
restraint at both the local and the provincial 
level. Shouldn’t we be trying to put the 
money into more productive activities that 
might create jobs rather than just acquiring 
property which will not be used immediately 
anyway? 


The second consideration is that some of 
the properties that may be acquired east 
of Victoria Park include several large in- 
dustrial activities such as Supreme Aluminum, 
Mitchell Paints, Eli Lilly and Rapid Re- 
frigeration. There are a considerable number 
of people employed on these properties and 
if the properties were acquired what would 
happen to their jobs in this time of job 
scarcity? 


There are also about 70 houses east of 
Victoria Park which are included in this 
request for money to acquire property; and 
again the housing situation in Metropolitan 
Toronto is such that we should be Jooking 
at that. 

The third consideration is the whole ques- 
tion of transportation policy in urban 
centres. The ministry has gone on record as 
favouring a shift to more stress on public 
transit and less on expressways. The Scar- 
borough transportation corridor could, in 
some people’s minds, be considered an ex- 
pressway by another name. It has never been 
clarified exactly what will go into the Scar- 
borough transportation corridor, whether it 
will be an expressway or whether it will ac- 
commodate light rail transit. That is another 


reason for delaying any sort of property 
acquisitions; we should settle exactly what 
kind of transportation would be going into 
it. 

In the past the ministry has tried to stress 
the need for public transit in the cities, partly 
to save on fuel, and to reduce pollution and 
congestion and so on. It is perfectly possible 
to increase existing public transit by adding 
light rail transit to the CNR right of way 
and using that. It would not be necessary to 
acquire additional property if that were the 
main additional transportation added in this 
particular area. 

There certainly is a very strong feeling in 
eastern Toronto and Scarborough that there 
is need for improvements in the transporta- 
tion system. These needed improvements are 
probably not necessarily related to this Scar- 
borough transportation corridor. Again, the 
one thing that could be added without 
acquiring any additional property would be 
a light rail transit facility. 

For those various reasons, I’m wondering 
if the ministry is considering making an 
intervention before the Ontario Municipal 
Board, which is now hearing Metro To- 
ronto’s application for the expenditure of $21 
million; it’s not of the whole $74 million at 
the moment. I understand the application is 
coming up in January. The ministry does 
have a very direct interest in this project, he- 
cause it could lead to an ultimate expendi- 
ture of about $50 million and because of its 
implications on policy in urban centres. 

Could the minister give us some comments 
on that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t have any notion 
of intervening before the OMB on _ the 
Metropolitan Toronto application. 

Ms. Bryden: Do you not think that it may 
be at variance with general provincial policy 
for urban transit and the overall thrust of 
trying to use less road transit and more pub- 
lic transitP 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s up to Metro to plan 
their transit facilities. We work with them. 
We certainly have been funding the develop- 
ment and expansion of urban transit in 
Metropolitan Toronto and in all the munic- 
ipalities in accordance with our formula. 

As far as were concerned, we've been 
able to make provincial funding available to 
meet programs that have been established by 
the municipalities, in this case Metropolitan 
Toronto. They have established their transit 
development program and worked closely 
with officials of the transit branch of our 
ministry. We supply the funding for our 
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share, which is normally the 75 per cent 
funding for capital expenditures. 

Ms. Bryden: Is it not true that the Treas- 
urer (Mr. McKeough) is suggesting that all 
applications to the OMB should be vetted 
on the criterion of whether the expenditures 
should be made at this time or whether they 
could either be postponed or deferred? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think you ought to ask 
Mr. McKeough that. 

Ms. Bryden: He hasn’t passed out any 
comments to the other ministries, though, 
that perhaps you consider also applying the 
some sort of criterion to requests for sharing? 
[3:45] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If Metro Toronto, for 
example, decided to add to the extensions of 
the Bloor-Danforth subway at each end and 
bring light rail transit into Scarborough City 
Centre, that would be their decision. We 
have built the funding requirement into our 
budgets to meet our share of the projects 
that Metro wished to proceed with. 


Ms. Bryden: I think Mr. Warner also 
wanted to get in on this question. 

Mr. Warner: Recognizing the time and 
knowing that brevity can breed bluntness, I 
hope the minister will just take these ques- 
tions at face value. 

Would the government be concerned 
about an expenditure of money if they were 
assured the project would not turn into an 
expressway? Since you have actively encour- 
aged rapid transit and you have put forward 
money for LRT, would you not be concerned 
that you might be giving money to develop 
an expressway that people neither want nor 
need, particularly since we've expanded 
LRT? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We've had no requests 
from Metro Toronto for any additional fund- 
ing. 

Mr. Warner: But you will fund 50 per 
cent of the purchase of the land? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We will fund 50 per cent 
of Metro’s transportation program up to their 
allocation, which at present is approximately 
$10 million per year. 

Mr. Warner: This includes approximately 
$21 million to purchase that corridor. In 
other words, it’s of no concern to you what 
they use this so-called corridor for. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We leave the transporta- 
tion planning and the setting of the priorities 
vis-a-vis which roads are to be built or up- 
graded to the municipality. 


Mr. Warner: That’s fascinating. If I under- 
stand correctly from the sketch plans that are 
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available, within the existing CNR right of 
way there is sufficient width to allow for the 
addition of a light rail transit line without 
any additional land purchases. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That may or may not be 
right; the CNR don’t give up their rights of 
way easily. 

Mr. Warner: I realize that. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I know of plans the CNR 
have for increasing trackage. I don’t know 
whether this is the line you're talking about, 
the line GO Transit uses? 

Mr. Warner: No, it’s not. I would need the 
map. It is in the general area of that, yes; 
it’s the track to the north. There’s a track to 
the south that carries the GO line. If I’m not 
mistaken, there’s one to the north of it which 
is strictly freight; that’s the area of the 
corridor. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There are long-range plans 
by the railroads to add additional tracks to 
many of their lines. 


Mr. Warner: If I were the government, I 
would want to satisfy myself that there is 
land available for the development of light 
rail transit in the area within the existing 
corridor; that I could negotiate that with the 
federal government and that whatever money 
the provincial government was expending 
would not be spent in a foolish way. I would 
submit that foolish spending would be 
building an expressway which people don’t 
want and which is not needed, partly be- 
cause of the previous activities of your gov- 
ernment in assisting the development of light 
rail transit and the expansion of the subway 
to meet the transportation needs. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We're funding the im- 
provement of transit very heavily, but we 
don’t say that because youre improving 
transit you will not need roads. 


Mr. Warner: In other words, should Metro 
Toronto decide to use that corridor for 
development of an expressway, that’s just 
fine in your view. 

I would submit that the money which you 
will have to spend by agreement would be 
foolishly spent money and that there are 
far more constructive ways to spend it. The 
issue obviously isn’t going to die. I was hoping 
that the government would say, “We are 
going to make a presentation at the OMB 
hearing’—which I think is January 18—“and 
we are concerned about this amount of money 
being spent. We would be glad to spend it 
provided that the corridor would be used ex- 
clusively for public transit and that it would 
not be used for an expressway, and on that 
basis we would be glad to spend the money.” 
I would applaud that and I would support 
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that wholeheartedly, but I gather that you 
have no intention to make any presentation 
whatsoever? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We are not planning on 
it, no. 

Mr. Gilbert: Just on a point of clarification, 
in some of my discussions I find that Metro 
Toronto requires some of that property to 
complete some arterial road connections and 
what have you. I think really the questions 
that you are addressing to us here can more 
properly be answered by the Metro Toronto 
officials, because certainly they have pointed 
out a number of places where they are having 
to make some arterial road connections to 
service areas that originally they thought were 
going to be serviced by the expressway, but 
seeing that is not going ahead they were 
going to have to make some arterial road con- 
nections. I think the question that you are 
asking us as to just what they are doing with 
the land they are buying would be better 
answered by Metro Toronto. 


Mr. Warner: I fully appreciate that, but 
please note that the city of Toronto has 
objected to what Metro Toronto is doing 
and has backed that up by reports from the 
city of Toronto planning department showing 
that the expressway isn’t needed. One report 
was completed on November 28, if memory 
serves me correct, from the Toronto planning 
department. 

In the interest of time I will pass on to 
others. I simply mention that the issue isn’t 
going to die. It isn’t going to go away. It will 
be back here. Should, in the long run, Metro 
end up building an expressway through there 
I submit that the government will have spent 
its money foolishly. Ill tell you one thing: 
we could have used that extra money in the 
development of light rail transit and other 
good facilities in Scarborough and it would 
serve a far better useful purpose. I appreciate 
the money, by the way, for the LRT. That's 
a big step forward. , 


Mr. Gilbert: I think they are also selling 
lands too. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I understand they are dis- 
posing of a number of properties that they 
had bought for the expressway. 


Ms. Bryden: Yes, but is that relevant? I 
mean, they can dispose of assets at any time 
in order to increase their cash flow but that 
doesn’t make the $21 million any less an 
expenditure. 


Mr. Warner: I'll pass it on. We only have 
seven minutes left. 


Ms. Bryden: Is that allP I didn’t realize it 
was that short. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, we have two more 
votes. 


Ms. Bryden: I don’t know whether I should 
ask my question. It’s just one very short one. 
If the OMB approves this, there is an appeal 
to the cabinet. I hope, Mr. Snow, that the 
cabinet will take into consideration some of 
these other points that I have mentioned, 
about dislocating jobs, dislocating homes, 
overall transit policy, when it makes its deci- 
sion and perhaps be willing to hear some 
submissions on it? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Of course, if the OMB 
makes a decision, regardless of which way 
the decision is made, then either side can 
appeal it to cabinet. If that happens, we will 
have to deal with it. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr, Chairman, maybe I have 
mentioned this on one or two occasions in 
the past, but we are concerned about it. I 
don’t know if it is something that your officials 
have been involved in as of yet, but as you 
know the E. C. Row Expressway is a major 
project in the city, and the problem we are 
facing in the not too distant future in the 
easterly end of the city of Windsor is an 
access road to Highway 401. We have been 
using Jefferson Boulevard to some extent. 
With plans coming to expand the airport, 
Lauzon Parkway is the next one east of that 
which would be the most logical one to run 
from Riverside Drive or Wyandotte Street 
into Tecumseh Road and out to join Highway 
401. If it comes straight out from there, it 
would mean making one of the overpasses—I 
think it is a county road now in Sandwich 
South township—into an access to Highway 
401. 

I know we are talking a few years into the 
future, but it’s something your ministry will ° 
have to consider for an easterly access for the 
city of Windsor to 401. The next one you 
get out to is what we call Manning Road, 
on county road 19. That means you have to 
go around one of the county roads and do a 
lot of turning and one thing and another. It 
would seem to me that Lauzon Parkway 
would be the most direct route right out to 
401. It would involve—and I don’t know how 
often this has been done—what is now just a 
flyover being made into an access to 401. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not familiar with 
the streets you mention. I don’t know if any- 
one else here is. 


Mr. Ruston: They haven't really got into 
that very much yet. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have had some dis- 
cussions with the city of Windsor and with 
the federal government relating to the pro- 
posed airport plans and how better access 
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to the airport could be built into the system, 
but to my knowledge no decision has been 
made. 

As you know, E. C. Row Expressway is an 
ongoing program. We have a major tender 
call out right now. It was supposed to close 
last week or this week, but it was extended 
and now closes early in January. It seems to 
me it’s about a $5-million contract. 

This was intended to go much earlier this 
year, but because of the tumndown by Trans- 
port Canada of the funding under part 3 of 
the Act for the grade separations we had to 
go back and consult with the city of Windsor 
as to whether it would agree to a plan under 
part 2 of the Act which gives much less 
funding from the federal level. Windsor 
agreed to this but we weren't very happy 
with it. I don’t think Windsor was either 
because the federal contribution will be, I 
believe, about $1.2 million less. 

This means it will cost the city of Windsor 
$300,000 and the province $900,000, as we 
are 75-25 partners on that road. The city 
agreed to go ahead and we agreed. The ap- 
plication for the funding has been made under 
part 2 and the contract has been called. We 
have an ongoing program with the city to 
continue E. C. Row Expressway on a gradual 
basis, about one contract a year. 


Mr. Ruston: I think the Lauzon Parkway 
concept is kind of in abeyance. It has been 
mentioned a number of times as being the 
possible outlet towards 401. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are not entering into 
any new urban expressway agreements with 
municipalities on the 75-25 basis. 

Mr. Ruston: I see. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I presume this Lauzon 
Parkway would be a municipal road and 
would be funded under the normal subsidy 
arrangement. 

Mr. Ruston: The alternative is to have a 
north-south provincial highway in Essex 
county. We are a short county. We have 77 
going into Leamington and maybe we should 
have a north-south highway; that would 
solve some of the problems. However, we'll 
look at that later. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We haven't any plans at 
the moment to build any new provincial high- 
ways down there. We are having trouble 
enough building the ones we have. 

Vote 2507 agreed to. 

On vote 2508, municipal transit program: 

Mr. Warner: Could I have one 20-second 
comment? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, you may. 

Mr. Warner: The development of LRT is 


not only important but I hope it serves as a 
focus for greater development and that it 
goes up to the Malvern area. Perhaps the 
Finch line is an area to explore as well—east- 
west Finch—and Eglinton as well. I hope it 
could hook in with the GO system in a couple 
of spots, particularly the Eglinton line out by 
Guildwood. 

I urge the government to continue on that 
program vigorously, because we need it 
desperately in Scarborough. 

Vote 2508 agreed to. 

On vote 2509, communications program: 
[4:00] 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are on the communi- 
cations vote and this is where the Ontario 
Telephone Services Commission comes in. 
As you know, Mr. David Duncan, chairman 
of the Telephone Services Commission for a 
number of years, will be retiring in mid- 
1978; Mrs. Vi Bielski, QC, has been appointed 
as a member of the Telephone Services Com- 
mission starting the first of January. Mrs. 
Bielski, a member of the communications 
area of the ministry, will be moving to take 
over as chairman of the commission on the 
first day of August 1978. 

Mr. Ruston: That’s the commission that 
would look after cable TV if we ever take it 
over? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is right. 


Ms. Bryden: It is very nice to see a woman 
appointed chairman of the commission. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mrs. Bielski is one of our 
key employees in the communications area of 
the ministry. She is not with us today, but I 
am very happy to announce that appointment 
because I am sure she will do a tremendous 
job in that position. 


Mr. Ruston: How many systems do you 
have left that are privately runP 


Hon. Mr. Snow: About 40; well I guess 
there will be less than that now, correction, 
38, because there has been the Tel-Ontario 
acquisition. 

Mr. Ruston: Have they been approved now 
and taken over by Bell. We have one in our 
area, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They are totally owned by 
Bell. 


Mr. Ruston: Totally owned, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Bell applied through the 
normal channels to the Telephone Services 
Commission. There was an intervention. A 
hearing was held but the order has been 
issued approving Bell to hold the Tel-Ontario 
operation in their operation, which I think 
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will be more efficient. At least that was the 
theory in Bell wanting to do it. 

However, there are still 38 private tele- 
phone systems in the province; most of them 
doing an excellent job, but one in particular 
doing a damn poor job. 

Mr. Ruston: Still got the old cranks on 
the wall? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We won’t get into that 
one, that one has wires laying through the 
trees. 

Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 2509 carry? 

Mr. Warner: Can I assume that at some 
point in time this government will contem- 
plate what your Conservative confréres in 
Manitoba actually did in 1906, and that is 
nationalize the telephone system within the 
province of Ontario? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We do not have that as 
a priority. 

Mr. Warner: I see. I just wondered, be- 
cause your Conservative buddies did that in 
1906 in the province of Manitoba, a very 
forward step, Socializing, a step at a time. 


‘Ms. Bryden: What’s different from Hydro? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Snow: Three western provinces 
do have provincially-owned telephone sys- 
tems, we don't. 

Vote 2509 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes considera- 
tion of the MTC estimates and also all of 
the estimates referred to this committee. 
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This is the final effort of our committee for 
this session and J just want to say that I 
certainly appreciated the co-operation of all 
members throughout. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order, I think it would be remiss if we 
were to rise without acknowledging the ef- 
forts and the attendance of the civil serv- 
ants who have come and as usual presented 
the information accurately, quickly, effici- 
ently and effectively. I for one appreciate 
the support which they give to all of us 
and how they prop up the minister. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I wanted to say the 
same thing, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to 
compliment and thank my excellent staff 
in MTC, not only for their efforts here at 
estimates, which we enjoy going through 
every year, but throughout the year as well. 
We have a very large ministry. We are in- 
volved, as you know from the different 
votes, in a broad range of programs. I think 
we have a staff that is recognized and 
looked up to right across Canada. 

Mr. Chairman: I want to add my support 
to what Mr. Warner and Mr. Snow has said. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The minister is underpaid, 
that’s the only problem. 

Mr. Chairman: Well we can set up a 
special committee to review that. Once again 
thank you very much. The committee is 
adjourned. 


The committee adjourned at 4:05 p.m. 
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